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PREFACE. 
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THis Work is intended to furnish, together with the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, Literature, and Doctrines/ which will shortly 
follow, a complete account of the leading Personages, the Institu- 
tions, Art, Social Life, Writings and Controversies of the Christian 
Church from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 
It commences at the period at which the “ Dictionary of the Bible' 
leaves off, and forms a continuation of it: it ceases at the age of 
Charlemagne, because (as Gibbon has remarked) the reign of this 
monarch forms the important link of ancient and modern, of 
civil and ecclesiastical history. It thus stops short of what we 
commonly call the Middle Ages. The later developement of Ritual 
and of the Monastic Orders, the rise and progress of the great 
Mendicant Ordera, the Painting, Sculpture and. Architecture, the 
Hagiology and Symbolism, the Canon Law, and the Institutions 
generally of the Middle Ages, furnish more than sufficient matter 
for a separate book. | 

The present Work, speaking generally, elucidates and explains 
in relation to the Christian Church the same class of subjects that 
the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities ' does in reference 
to the public and private life of classical antiquity. It treats of 
the organization of the Church, its officers, legislation, discipline, 
and revenues; the social life of Christians; their worship and 
ceremonial, with the accompanying music, vestments, instrumenta, 
vessels, and insignia; their sacred places ; their architecture and 
other forms of Art; their symbolism ; their sacred days and seasons ;. 
the graves or Catacombs in which they were laid to rest. 

We can scarcely hope that every portion of this wide and varied 
field has been treated with equal completeness ; but we may venture 
to assert, that this Dictionary is at least more complete than any 
attempt hitherto made by English or Foreign scholars to treat in 
one work the whole archaeology of the early Church. 'The great 
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work of Bingham, indeed, the foundation of most subsequent books 
on the subject, must always be spoken of with the utmost respect; 
but it is beyond the power of one man to treat with the requisite 
degree of fulness and accuracy the whole of so vast a subject ; 
and there is probably no branch of Christian archaeology on which 
much light has not been thrown since Bingham's time by the 
numerous scholars and divines who have devoted their lives to 
special investigations. We trust that we have made accessible 
to all educated persons a great mass of information, hitherto only 
tbe privilege of students with the command of a large library. 

In treating of subjects like Church Government and Ritual it 
is probably impossible to secure absolute impartiality ; but we are 
confident that no intentional reticence, distortion or exaggeration 
has been practised by the writers in this work. 

It has been thought advisable not to insert in the present work 
an account of the Literature, of the Sects and Heresies, and of 
the Doctrines of the Church, but to treat these subjects in the 
* Dictionary of Christian Biography, as they are intimately con- 
nected with the lives of the leading persons in Church History, 
and could not with advantage be separated from them. 

It has not been possible to construct the vocabulary on an 
entirely consistent principle. Where a well-recognized English 
term exists for an institution or an object, that term has generally 
been preferred as the heading of an article. But in many cases 
obsolete customs, offices, or objects have no English name; and 
in many others the English term is not really co-extensive with the 
Latin or Greek term to which it seems at first sight to correspond. 
The word Decanus (for example) has several meanings which are not 
implied in the English Dean. In such cases it was necessary to 
adopt a term from the classic languages.  Cross-references are given 
from the synonyms or quasi-synonyms to the word under which any 
subject is treated. The Councils are placed (so far as possible) 
under the modern names of the places at which they were held, a 
cross-reference being given from the ancient name. In the case of 
the Saints' Days, the names of the Western saints have been taken 
from the martyrology of Usuard, as containing probably the most 
complete list of the martyrs and confessors generally recognized in 
the West up to the ninth century; the occurrence of these names 
in earlier calendars or martyrologies is also noted. In the letters A 
and B, however, the names of Saints are taken principally from the 
* Martyrologium Romanum Vetus, and from the catalogues which 
bear the names of Jerome and of Bede, without special reference 
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to Usuard. In the case of the Eastern Church, we have taken 
from the calendars“of Byzantium, of Armenia, and of Fthiopia, 
those names which fall within our chronological period. This 
alphabetical arrangement will virtually constitute an index to the 
principal  martyrologies, in addition to supplying the calendar. 
dates of events which are fixed —as is not uncommonly the case in 
ancient records —by reference to some festival. The names of 
persons are inserted in the vocabulary of this Work only with 
reference to their commemoration in martyrologies or their repre- 
sentations in art, their lives, when they are of any importance, 
being given in the Dictionary of Biography. 

References are given throughout to the original authorities on 
which the several statements rest, as well as to modem writers of 
repute. In citations from the Fathers, where a page is given without 
reference to a particular edition, it refers for the most part to the 
standard pagination—generally that of the Benedictine editions— 
Which is retained in Migne's Patrologta. 

At the commencement of this work, the Editorship of that por- 
tion which includes the laws, government, discipline, and revenues of 
the Church and the Orders within it, was placed in the hands of 
Professor Stubbs ; the education and social life of Christians in those 
of Professor Plumptre ; while the treatment of their worship and 
ceremonial. was entrusted to Professor Cheetham ; all under the 
general superintendence of Dr. William Smith. As the work pro- 
ceeded, however, a pressure of other engagements rendered it impos- 
sible for Professors Stubbs and Plumptre to continue their editorship 
of the parts which they had undertaken ; and from the end of the 
letter C Professor Cheetham has acted as Editor of the whole 
work, always with the advice and assistance of Dr. William Smith. 

In conclusion, we have to express our regret at the long time 
that has elapsed since the first announcement of the work. This 
delay has been owing partly to our anxious desire to make it as 
accurate as possible, and partly to the loss we have sustained by 
the death of two of our most valued contributors, the Rev. A. W. 
Haddan and the Rev. W. B. Marriott. 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIHS. 
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A ANDA AARON 


A and (0. (See Rev. xxii. 13.) Of these and divinity. There is one instance in Martinl 
symbolic letters the o is always given in the (Zpig. v. 26) where A, Alpha, is used jocularly 
minuscular form. The symbol is generally com- (as A 1, vulgarly, with ourselves) for “ chief" or 
bined with the monogram of Christ. [MONo-:“ first." But the whole expression in its solemn 
GRA.) In Boldetti's Usservazioni sopra # cimuteri, ! meaning is derived entirely from the words of 
Še. Kom. 1720, fol. tav. iii. p. 194, no. 4, it is| Rev. xxii. 13. The import to a Christian is 
found, with the more ancient decussated_mono- :shewn by the well-known passage of Prudentius 
gram, on a sapulchral cup or vessel. See also (/fymnus Omni Hora, 10, Cathemerinon, ix. p. 
De Kossi ( Zascriptions, No. 176), where the letters 35, ed. Tubingen, 45) :— 

are suspended from the armsof | »Cyrde natus ex parentis ante mundi exordlum, 
the St, Andrew's Cross. They | Alpha et Q cognominatus, ipse fons et clausula, 
are combined more frequently ' Omnium quae sunt, fuerunt, quaeque post futura sunt.“ 
A I) with the upright or Egyptian 
monogram. — Aringhi, Aom. 
Subt. vol. i. p. 381, gives an 
engraving of a jewelled cross, 
with the letters suspended 
bv chains to its horizontal arm, as below. And 
tle same form occurs in sepulchral inscriptions 
in De Rossi, Znscr. Chr. Rom. 
t. i. nos. 661, 666. See also 
Boldetti, p. 345, and Bottari, 
tav. xliv. vol. i. 
| | The letters are found, with 
A [u or without the monogram, in 
almost all works of Christian 
antiquity; for instance, right 
and left of a great cross, on which is no form or 
even syrbolic Lamb, on the ceiling of the apse 
of St. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna, circ, A.D. 
675. Tney were worn in rings and sigils, either | 
alone, as in Martigny, s. v. Anneauz, or with 
the monogram, as in Boldetti, ms. 21-31, 30-33. 
On coins they appear to be first used imme- 
diately after the death of Constantine. The 
earliest instances ara an aureus nummus of Con- 
stantius (Banduri, v. ii. p. 227, Numismata Imp. 
Fonetnorum, &c.); and another golden coin bear- 
ing the etfigy of Constantine the Great, with the 
words “ Victoria Maxima." Constantine seems 
Bot to have made great use of Christian em- 
blems on his coin till after the defeat of Lici- 
nius in 323, and especially after the building 
of Constantinople. (See Martigny, s. v. Numis- 
matizue.) 

The use of these symbolic letters amounts to 
* quotation of Rev. xzii. 13, and a confession of 
Qith in our Lorda own assertion of His infinity 
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The symbol was no doubt much more frequently 
used after the outbreak of Arianism. But it ap- 
pears to have been used before that date, from its 
occurrence in the inscription on the tomb raised 
by Victorina to her martyred husband Heraclius 
in the cemetery of Priscilla (Aringhi, i. 605). 
It iš here enclosed in a triangle, and united with 
the upright monogram. See also another in- 
scription in Fabretti (/nscr. antiq. explicatio, 
Rom. 1699, fol.), and the cup given in Boldetti 
from the Callixtine catacomb, tav. iii. no. 4, at 
Pp. 194. From these it is argued with apparent 
truth that the symbol must have been in use 
before the Nicene Council." No doubt, as a cone 
venient symbolic form of asserting the Lord's 
divinity, it became far more prominent after- 
wards. The Arians'certninly avoided its use 
(Giorgi, De Monogram. Christi, p. 10). It is 
found on the crucifix attributed to Nicodemus 
(Angelo Rocca, Thesaurus Vontificiarum, vol. i. 
153, wooćrut), and on a wooden crucitix of great 
antiquity at Lucca (Borgia, De Cruce Veliterna, 
P. 33). For its general use as a part of the 
monogram of Christ, see MONOGRAM. It will be 
found (see Westwood's Palacographia Sacra) in the 
Psalter of Athelstan, and in the Bible of Alcuin ; 
both in the British Museum. [R. St. J.T.) 


AARON, the High Priest, commemorated 


* Boldetti: “"Quantoalle lettere A and o, non v'ha dubbio 
che quci primi Cristiani le presero dall' Apocalisse." 
He goes on to say tbat it is the sign of Christian, not 
Arian, burial ; and tbat Arians were driven from Rome, 
and excluded from the Cutacombs. Aringhi also protests 
that those cemeteries were ““ hbaud unqnam heretico schis- 
maticqggue comimercio pollutae" B 
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ABACUC 


Miaziah 1 = March 27 (Cal. Ethiop.). Deposition 
in Mount Hor, July 1 (Mart. Bedae, Hieron.). [C.] 


ABACUC. (1) Habakkuk the Prophet, com- 
memorated Jan. 15 (Hartyrologium Rom. Vetus, 
Hieron., Bedae). 

(2) Martyr at Rome under Claudius, A.D. 269, 
commemorated Jan. 20 (Martyr. Kom. Vetus). 

[C] 

ABBA. [ABBAT.] 


ABBAT. (Abbas or Abba [-atis| &BBas, 
&BBa, in low Latin sometimes Abas, Ital. Abate, 
Germ. A't, from the Chaldee and Syriac form of 
the common Semitic word for Father, probably 
adopted in that form either by Syriac monks, 
or through its N. T. use.) A name emploved 
occasionally in the East, even so late as the 10th 
century, as a term of respect for any monks 
(Cassian., Collat. i. 1, A.D. +29; Reg. S. Columnb. 
vii, A.D. "609; Jo. Mosch., Prat. S1r., A.D. 630 ; 
Epiphan. Hagiop., De Loc. 'Ss., A.D. 956 ; Byzant. 
auth. ap. Du Cange, Zer. Iuf. Graec. g" Bulteau, 
Hist. Mon. dOricnt, 819: and, similarly, &BBa- 


Šiov, &BBašlakiov, WevščaBBas, KAerTaBBas, for | 


an evil or false monk, Du Cange, 15.) ; and some- 
times as a distinguishing term for a monk of 
singular piety (Hieron., in Epist. ad Gal, c. 4; in 
Matt. lib. iv. in c. 23); but dii restricted 
to the superior of a monastery, ater or Princeps 
dfonasterii, elective, irremoveable, single, abso- 
lute.  Replaced_ commonly among the Greeks 
by "Apxruavšpirns [ARCHIMANDRITA], “Hryod-. 
Mevos, or_ more rarely KowoBidpxns; the first 
of which terms however, apparently by a con- 
fusion respecting its derivation, came occasion- 
ally to stand for the superior of more monas- 
teries than one (Helyot, Hist. des Ordr. Mon. 
i. 65) :—extended upon their institution to the 
superior of a body of canons, mvre properly 
called Pracpositus, Abbas Cunonicorum as op- 
posed to Abbas BMonachorum (e. g. Cone. Paris. 
A.D. 829, c. 37; Conc. Aquisg. II. A.D. 836. 
canon. c. ii. P. 2,8 1; Chron. Leod); but varied 
by many of the later monastic orders, as e. g. by 
Carmcelites, Augustinians, Dominicans, Servites, 
into Praepositus or Prior Conventualis, by Fran- 
ciscans into Custos or Guardianus, by Camaldu- 
lensians into Major, by Jesuits into Jtector :— 
distinguished in the original Rule of Pachomius, 
as the superior of a combination of monasteries, 
from the Pater, Princey8, or Ceconomus of each 
and from the Praepositi of the several families of 
each. —Enlarged into Abbas Abhatum for the Ab- 
bat of Monte Cassino (Pet. Dinc. Chron. Casin. 
iv. 60; Leo Ostiens., ib. ii. 54), who was vicar of 
the Pope over Benedictine monasteries (Priril. 
Nicol, I. Papue, A.D. 1059, ap. And. a Nuce ad 
Leon. Ostiens. iii. 12), and had precedence over 
all Benedictine abbats (Privil. Paschal. II. Papac, 
A.D. 11183, in Bull. Casin. ii. 130; Chart. Lothar. 
Imp., A.D. 1137, i. 157). Similarly a single 
Abbat of Aniana, Benedict, was made by Ludov. 
Pius, A.D. 817, chief of the abbats in the empire 
(Chron. Farf. p. 671; Ardo, in V. Bened. e. viii. 
36): and the Hegumenos of St. Dalinatius in 
Constantinople was, from the time of St. Dal- 
matius himself (A.D. 430), &pxwv or Trarip 
novaoinpiwv, Ablas Universalis or KaBoXiKds, 
Ezarchus omnium  monasteriorum “no urbe rcgjid 
(Conc, Constant. iv., A.Dn. 536, Act i.; Cone, 
fphes. iii. A.D. 431 ; and see Tillem., fen. Evcl. 
xiv. 322 and Fustath. in V. Zutych. n. 18, Jo. 
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Cantacuz. i. 50, Theocterictus in V. S. Nicetae, n. 
43, quoted by Du Cange).  Tranšsferred im- 
properly sometimes to the Praepositus or Prior, 
the lieutenant (so to say) of a monastery, Abbas 
Secunwlus or Secundarius (Reg. S. Bened. 653; and 
see Sid. Apoll. vii. 17), the proper abbat being 
called by _way of distinction Abhas Major (Cone. 
Aquisgr. A.D. 817 c. 31).  Transferred also, in 
course of time, to non-monastic clerical offices, 
as e.g. to the principal of a body of parochial 
clergy (i. the Abbas, Custos, or Rector, as distin- 
guished from ii. the Presbyter or Capeilanus, and 
iii. the Sacrista; Ughelli, Ztal. Šac. vii. 506, ap. Du 
Cange); and to the ehief chaplain of the king or 
emperor in camp under the Carlovingians, Abbas 
Castrensis, and to the Abhas Cuwiae at Vienne 
(Du Cange); and in later times to a particular 
cathedra! official at Toledo (Beyerlinck, Magn. 
Theatrum, s. v. Abbas), much as the term car- 
dinal is used at our own St. Paul's; and to the 
Chief of a decad of choristers at Anicia, Abhas 
Clericulorum (Du Cange); and later still to the 
abbat of a religious confraternitv, as of St. Y vo 
at Paris in 1350 and another in 1362 (/d.). 
adopted also for purely secular and civil officers, 
Abbas Populi at Genoa, and again of the Genoese 
in Galata (Jo. Pachym. xiii. 27), of Guilds at 
Milan and Decurions at Brixia; aud earlier still, 
Palatii, Clocherti, Campanilis, Scholaris, Eselaf- 
fardorum (Du sja ; and compare Dante 
(Pu gat. xxvi.), Abate del Collegio. — Usurped 
in course of time by lay holders of monasteries 
under the system of commendation [UOmM- 
MENDAJ, Abbas Protector, Abbas Laicug, Archi- 
abbas, Abba- [or_Abbi-) Comes, denominated by a 
happy equivoque in some papal documents Abbas 
Irrelujiosus ; and giving rise in turn to the Abbas 
Legitimus or Monasticus (Serm. de Tunulat. S. 
Quintin., ap. Du Cange), as a name for the abbat 
proper (sometimes it was the Devani, Contin 
Aimoin. c. 42; and in Culdee Scotland in the 
parallel case it was a Prior) who took charge ot 
the spiritual duties. Lastlv, perverted altogether 
in later days into a mock title, as Abhas Laetitiae, 
Jurenum, Futuorum, or again Abbas Bejanorum 
(of freshmen, or “ Yellow Beaks," at the univer- 
sity of Paris), or Cornardorum or Connrdorum (an 
equally unruly club of older people elsewhere in 
France), until “in vitium libertas excidit et vim 
dignam lege regi," and the mock abbats accord- 
ingly “ held their peace * perforce (Du Cange). 
The abbat, properly so called, was elected in 
the beginning by the bishop of the diocese out of 
the _monks themselves (with a vague right of 
assent on the part of the people also, according 
to Du Cange); a right confirmed at first by 
Justinian (.Norell, v. c. 9, A.D. 534-565); who, 
however, by a subsequent enactment transterred 
it to the monks, the abbat elect to be confirmed 
and formally blessed by the bishop (Aorell. cxxiii. 
c. 34). And this became the common law of 
Western monasteries also (/'cg. S. Bened., A.D. 
530, c. 64; Conc. Carthag., A.D. 525, in die ZIda ; 
Greg. M., fpist. ii. 41, iii. 23, viii. 15; Theodor., 
Poenit. 11. vi. 1 in Wasserschl. p. 207; Pseuda- 
Egbert, Poenit. Add. in Thorpe, ii. 235, &e. ;— 
“Fratres eligant sibi abhatem, Aldhelm ap. w, 
Malm., De G. P.v. p. 111), confirmed in time by 
express enactment (Cupit. Car. M. et Lud. Pi, 
l. vi, A.D. 816),—“ Quomodo (monachis) ex se 
ipsis gibi eligendi abbates licentiam dederimus ;* 
— Urban. Pap. ap. Gratian, cap. Alicn, caus. 12. 
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qu 2;and so also cap. Quoniam Drst. \xix.— 
enivrcing the episcopal benelliction, from Cone. 
Niaen. ii., A.D. 157, €. 14. So also Counc. of 
Cealchrth, A.D. 785, c. 5 (monks to elect from 
the'r own monasterv, or another, with consent of 
bishop). but Counc. of Becanceld, A.D. 694, and 
of Cealehyth, A.D. 810 (bishop to elect abbat or 
abbess with consent of the “family "'). And 
ivrms occur aceordingly, in both Eastern and 
Western Pontificals, for the  Benedistio re- 
spectively ofan /fegunen:s, or of an Abbas, both 
Jlocvachorum and Canonicornwmn, and ot an Abba- 
test (see also Theodor., Poenit. 11. iii, 5, in 
Was«erseh]. p. 204, &e.; and a special form for 
the last named, wronglv attributed to Theodore, 
in Collier's Aecords from the Ordo Ron, and 
with variations, in Gerbert). An abbat of an 
esempt abbey (in later times) could not resign 
without leave of the Pope (c. Si Ahbatem, Bonit. 
VIII. in Sert. Decr. 1. vi. 36); and was to be 
confirmed and blessed by him (Matt. Par. in an. 
1-37). A qualification made in the Benedictine 
Bule, allowing the choice of a minority if theirs 
were the smuius consićinmn, necessarily became a 
dead letter from its impracticability.  Bishops, 
however, retained their right of institution if not 
nomination in Spain in the 7th-century (Cone. 
Taet., AD. 635, c. 50); and the Bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne so late as the time of St. 
Bernard (Zpist. 58). See, however, Caus. xviii., 
Qu. 2. The nomination by an abbat of his suc- 
cessor, ocenrring sometimes in special cases (e.g. 
Št. Bruno), and allowed under restrictions (Conc. 
Ca'sllon. ii. A.D. 650, c. 12; Theodor., Capit. 
Dacker. 6. 71, in Wasserschl. p. 151), was ex- 
ceptional. and was to be so managed as not to 
interjere with the general right of the monks. 
So also the founder's like exceptional nominations, 
a: e. g. those made by Aldhelm or Wilfrid. The 


interference of kings in such elections began as a" 


pračtice with the svstem of commendation ; but 
in roral foundations, and as suggested and pro- 
motel by feudal ideas, no doubt existed earlier. 
The consent of" the bishop is made necessary to 
an abbat's election, “ ubi jussio Regis fuerit," 
in A.D. 794 (Cone. Francof. 6. 17). The bishop 
was also to quash an unfit election, under the 
Benedictine rule, and (with the neighbouring 
abtuts) to appoint a proper person instead (Xeg. 
len. 64). 

Once elected. the abbat held office for life, 
unless canonically deprived by the bishop; but 
the consent of his fellow-presbyters and abbats is 
male necessary to such deprivation by the 
Council of Tours (Cone. Turon. ii., A.D. 567, €. 7; 
s also Ercerpt. Pseudo-1,berti, 65, Thorpe ii. 
194), And this, even if incapacitated by sickness 
(Hinemar_ ad (Corbciens., ap. Flodoard. iii. 7). 
Triennja! abbats (and abbesses) were a desperate 
erpelient of far later popes, Innocent VIII. 
(A.D. 1484-1492) and Clement VII. (A.D. 1523— 
1554). 

like all monks (Hieron., ad Zlustic. 95; 


Cassiun., Collat. v. 26; Caus. xvi. qu. 1, c. 40; 


bist cili. €. 5), the abbat was originally a lay- 
man (“Abbas potest esse, et non presbyter: 
hicus potest esse abbas 1" Jo. de Turrecrem., sup. 
bist. \xis.) 5 and accordinglv ranked below all 
ordera of clergy, even the 'istiarins (list. xciii, 
€. 5). In the East, Archimandrites appear to 
bave become either deacons at least, or com- 
monly priests, before the close of the 5th century 
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(inter Epist. Hormisd. Pap., A.D. 514—523, ante 
Ep. xx1i.; Conc. Constantin. iv., A.D. 536, Act i.), 
although not without a struggle: St. Sabas, €.g., 
A.D. 484, strictly torbidding any of his monks 
to be priests, while reluctantly forced into the 
presbvterate himself by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem (Šurius, in Vita. 5 1Dee., ce. xxii/ xxv). 
And Archimandrites subscribe Church Councils 
in the East, from time to time, from Gamer. 
Constantin., A.D. 448. The term *ABBaščorpeg- 
Bvrepos, however, in .Vonocan. (n. 44, ed. Co- 
teler.), appears to indicate the continued ex- 
istence of abbats not presbyters. In the West, 
laymen commonly held the office until the end 
of the 7th century, and continued to do so to 
some extent or other (even in the proper sense 
of the office) into the 11th. Jealousy of the 
priestly order, counterbalanced by the absolute 
need of priestly_ministrations, prolonged the 
struggle, in the 6th centurv, whether Western 
monasteries should even admit priestsatall. St. 
Benedict, A.D. 930, hardly allows a single priest ; 
although, if accepted, he is to rank next the 
abbat (/eg. 60). — Aurelian of Arles, A.D. 50, 
allows one of each order, priest, dencon, sub- 
deacon (/'27. 46). The Kegula. Magistri (23) 
admits priests as guests only, ““ne abbates ut- 
pote laicos excludant." St. Gregory, however, 
A.D. 595, gave a great impulse, as to _monastic 
life generally, so in particular, by the nature of 
his English mission, to presbyter (and episcopal) 
abbats. And while Benedict himself, a lavman, 
was admitted to a council at Rome, A.D. 931, as 
by a singular privilege (Cave, /fist. Latt. in V. 
Bened.) ; during the next century, abbats occur 
commonly, 1. at Councils of State, or in Councils 
of abbats for monastic purposes, in Saxon England 
and in France ; but 2. in purely Church Councils 
in Spain. — Theodore (about A.D. 690) repeats 
the continental canon, inhibiting bishops from 
compelling abbats to come to a council without 
reasonable cause (Focnit. II. ii. 3; Wassersch]. 
P- 203). And in one cnse, both Ahbates prese 
byteri, and Abbates simply, subscribe a Saxon 
Council or Witenagemot, viz., that of Oct. 12, 
803 (Kemble, €. 0. v. 65), which had for its 
purpose the prohibition of lay commendations ; 
while abbesses occur sometimes as well, e. g. at 
Becanceld, A.D. 694 (Anyglo-Sar. Chron.), and 
at London, Aug. 1, A.D. 811 (Kemble, €. /). i. 
242). Lay abbats continued in England A.D, 
696 (Wihtred's Dooms, & 18), A.D. 740 (Egbert's 
Anst. 7, 11), A.D. 747 (Cuunc. of Clovesho, €. 5), 
A.D. 957 (Aelfric's Can. » 18,—abbats not an 
order of clergy). In France, an annual Council 
of abbats was to be summoned by the bishop 
every Nov. 1, the presbyters having their own 
special _council separately in Mav (Conc. Aure- 
lian, 1, A.D. 5115; Conc. Autisiod., A.D. 578 or 
586, c. 7). Abbats, however, sign as represen- 
tatives of bishops at the Councils of Orleans, iv. 
and v., A.D. 541, 549. But in Spnin, abbats 
subscribe Church Councils, at first atter and then 
betore presbyters (Conc. Bracar. ili., A.D. 512; 
OUsćens., A.D. 588; ŽZmerit., A.D. 666; Tulet. xii. 
and xiii., A.D. 681, 683); oceurring., indeed, in 
all councils from that of Toledo (viii.) A.D. 653. 
From A.D. 565, also, there was an unbroken 
succession of presbyter-abbats at Hy, retaining. 
thcir original missionary jurisdiction over their 
monastic colonies, even atter these calonies had 
grown into a church, and both as St had 
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bishops, although undiocesan (Baed., 7. F.,iii. 
4, v. 24). And clerical abbats (episcopal indeed 
first, in Ireland, and afterwards presbyteral— 
see Todd's St. Patrick, Pp. 88. 89) seem to have 
been always the rule in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. In Ireland, indeed, abbats were so 
identified with not presbyters only but bishops, 
that the Pope is found designated as *“ Abbat 
of Rome" (Todd's St. Patrick, 156). Most con- 
tinental abbats, however (and even their Prae- 
positi and Decani) appear to have been pres- 
byters by A.D. 817. These officers may bestow 
the benediction (“ quamvis presbyteri non sint"; 
Zune. Aquisjr., A.D. 817, c. 62). All were ordered 
to be so, but as yet ineifectually, A.D. 826 (CUonc 
Rom. €. 27). And the order was still needed, 
but was being speedily enforced by custom, A.D. 
1078 (Cone. Pictav. c. T: “ Ut abbates et decani 
[aliter abbates diaconi] qui presbyteri non sunt, 
presbyteri fiant, aut praelationes amittant "). 

A bishop-abbat was forbidden in a particular 
instance by a Council of "Toledo (xii., A.D. 681, 
€. 4), but permitted subsequently as (at first) an 
exceptional case at Lobes near Ličge, about A.D. 
700, (conjecturally) for missionary purposesamong 
the still heathen Flemish (D' Achery, Smcil, ii. 
130) ; a dilferent thing, it should be noted, from 
bishops resident in abbeys under the abbat?s 
jurisdiction (“ Episcopi monachi," according to 
a very questionable reading in Baed. //. E. iv. 
5), as in Ireland and Albanian Scotland, and in 
several continental (anostly exempt) abbeys (St. 
Denys, St. Martin of Tours, &c.), and both at this 
and at later periods in exempt abbeys generally 
(Du Cange, voc. Episcopi Vagantes: Todd's St. 
Patrick, 51 sq.); although in some of these con- 
tinental cases the two plans seem to have been 
interchanged from time to time, according as the 
abbat happened to be either himself a bishop, or 
merely to have a mounk-bishop under him 
(Martene and Durand, 74es. Nor. Anecd. i. 
Pref. giving a listof Benedictine Abbatial bishops ; 
Todd, sb.). In Wales, and in the Scottish sees 
in Anglo-Saxon England (e.g. Lindisfarne), and 
in a certain sense in the monastic sees of the 
Augustinian English Church, the bishop was also 
an abbat; but the latter oflice was here ap- 
pended to the former, not (as in the other cases)the 
former to thelatter. $0, too, “* Antistes et abbas,?? 
in Sidon. Apoll. (xvi. 114), speaking of two abbats 
of Lerins, who were also Bishops of Riez.  Pos- 
sibly there were undiocesan bishop-abbats in 
Welsh abbeys of Celtic date (Rees, Weis4_SS. 
182, 266). — Ablats sometimes acted as cAore- 
piscopi in the 9th century: v. Du Cange, voc. 
Chorepiscopus. "The abbats also of Catania and d# 
Monreale in Sicily at a later period were always 
bishops (diocesan). and the latter shortly an 
archbishop, respectively by privilege of Urban II, 
A.D. 1088-1099, and from A.D. 1176 (Du Cange). 
So also at Fulda and Cor bey in Germany. 

We have lastly an abbat who was also er 
officio a cardinal, in the case of the Abbat of 
Člugny, by privilege of Pope Calixtus IL., A.D. 
1119 (Hug. Mon. ad Pontium a. Clun., ap. 
Du Cango). 

The natural rule, that the abhat should be 
chosen from the seniors, and from those of the 
monastery itself (Zleg. S. Serap. 4, in Holsten. 
p. 15), became in time a formal law (Decret. 
Bonif. VIII. in 6 de Elect.—Abbat to be an 
already professed monk ; Capit. Car. M. et Lud. 
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Pe, i. tit. 81, “ ex seipsis." &c., as above quoted ; 
Concil. Rotom., A.D. 1074, c. 10): although the 
limitation to one above twenty-five vears old is 
no earlier than Pope Alexander ]II. (Conc. La- 
teran. A.D. 1179). In the West, however, the 
rule was, that “Fratres eligant sibi abbatem 
de ipsis si habent, sin autem, de extraneis" 
(Theodor., Capit. Dach. c. 72, in Wassersch]. p. 
151 ; and so also St. Greg., Epist. ii. 41, viii. 15): 
while in the East it seems to be spoken of as a 
privilege, where an abbey, having no fit monk 
of its own, might choose a kevokovpirns—one 
tonsured elsewhere (Leunclav. Jus Graeco- Rom. 
Pp. 222). 

Repeated enactments prove at once the rule of 
one abbat to one monastery, and (as time went 
on) its common violation (Hieron. ad Rustic. 95; 
leg. S. Serap. 4, and Regulae passim; Conc. 
Venetic., A.D. 465, e. 8; Agath., A.D. 506, cc. 38, 
57 ; Epaon., A.D. 517, cc. 9, 10; and so, in the 
Fast, Justinian, L. 1. tit. iii. De Episc. 1.39: and 
Balsamon ad Nomocan. tit. i. c. 20,—“ Si non per- 
mittitur alicui ut sit clericus in duabus ecclesiias, 
nec prafectus seu abbas duobus monusteriis 
praeerit "). No doubt such a case as that of 
Wilfrid of York, at once founder and Abbat of 
Hexham and Ripon, or that of Aldhelm, Abbat 
at once (for a like reason) of Malmesbury, Frome, 
and Bradford, was not so singular as it was in 
their case both intelligible and excusable. The 
spirit of the rule obviously does not apply. either 
to the early clusters of monasteries under the 
Rule of St. Pachomius, or_ to the tens of thou- 
sands of monks subject to the government of 
e. g. St. Macarius or St. Serapion, or to the later 
semi-hierarchical quasi-jurisdiction, possessed as 
already mentioned by the Abbats of St. Dalma- 
tius, of Monte Cassino, or of Clugny, and by 
Benedict of Aniana. Generals ol Orders, and 
more compact organization of the whole of an 
Order into a single body, belong to later times. 

The abbat's power was in theory paternal, but 
absolute—“ Timeas ut dominum, diligas ut pa- 
trem " (Zeg. &. Bfucar. 7, in Holsten. p. 25; and 
Regulae passim). See also St. Jerome. Even to 
act without his order was culpable (Zeg. S. 
Basil.) And to speak for another who hesitated 
to obey was itself disobedience (Zeg. passim). 
The relation of monk to abbat is described as 
a libera servitus (fteg. S. Orsies. 19, in Holsten. 
Pp. 73); while no monk (not even if he was a 
bishop, Baed. H. E., iv. 5) could exchange mo- 
nasteries without the abbat's leave (Zeg. passim), 
not even (although in that case it was some- 
times allowed) if he sought to quit a laxer for 
a stricter rule (/X'cg. PP. 14, in Holsten. p. 23; 
Gil. ap. MS. S. Gall. 243, pp. 4, 155); unless 
indeed he fled from an excommunicated abbat 
(Gild. ib. p. 155, and in D'Ach., Spncil. i. 500). 
In later times, and less civilized regions, it was 
found necessary to prohibit an abbat from blind- 
ing or mutilating his monks (Conc. Francof. 
A.D. 794, c. 18). The rule, however, and the 
canons of the Church, limited this absolute power. 
And each Benedictine abbat, while bound exactlv 
to keep St. Benedict's rule himself (e. g. Conc. 
Augustod. c. A.D. 670), was enjoined also to make 
his monks learn it word for word by heart (Conc. 
Aquisgr., A.D. 817, cc. 1, 2, 80). He was also 
limited practically in the exercise of his authority 
(1) by the system of Pracpositi or Priores, elected 
usually by himself, but “ consilio et voluntate fra- 
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trum " (Reg. Orient. 3, in Holsten. p. 89 ; Reg. 5. | pro Archimandrit. pp. 570, 587), exercised some- 


Bened. 65), and in Spain at one time by the 
bishop (Conc. Tolet. iv. A.D. 633, c. 51); one ina 
Betnelictine abbev, but in the East sometimes 
two, one to be at home, the other superintending 
the monks abroad (Xeg. Orient. 2, in Holsten. 
p. 89); and under the Rule of Pachomius one to 
each subordinate house ; a system in some sense 
revived, though with a very different purpose, in 
the Priores non Conventuales of the dependent 
Obedientiae, Cellae, &c., of a later Western Abbey.; 
and (2) by that or Decani and Centenarii, elected 
by the monks themselves (Hieron. ad Eustech. 
Epist. xviii.; Reg. Monach. in Append. ad Hieron. 
Opp. V.; Keg. passim ; see also Baed. H. E. ii. 2), 
through whom the discipline and the work of the 
monastery were administered. He was limited also 
from without by episcopal jurisdiction, more etli- 
ciently in the East (Couc. Chalc., A.D. 451, cc. 4, 
8, &c. &c.; and so Balsam. ad Nomocan, tit. xi., 
*ć Episcopis magis subjecti monachi quam monas- 
teriorum praefectis"'), but in theory, and until 
tne 1lth century pretty fairly in fact, in the 
West likewise (Key. 5. Dened. ; Conc. Agath., A.D. 
5065, c. 38; Aurelvm. i., A.D. 511, c. 19; Epaon., 
A.D. 317, c. 19; Zierd. A.D. 524, c. 3; dArelat. v., 
A.D. 554, cc. 2, 3, 5: and later still, Conc. Tull., 
A.D. 859, c. 9; Rotomag., A.D. 878, c. 10; Au- 
gustan., A.D. 952, c. 6; and see also Greg. M. 
Ljuist., vii. 12; x. 14, 33; Hincmar, as before 
quoted ; and Conc. Paris. A.D. 615; Tolet. iv. A.D. 
G333; Cabillon. i. A.D. 650; Ilerutf. A.D. 673, c. 3, 
in Baed. #1. E. iv. 5, among others, putting restric- 
tions upon episcopal interference). The French 
canons on this subject are repeated by Pseudo- 
Ezbert in England (Ercerpt. 63-65, Thorpe, ii. 
105, 107). Cassian, however, in the West, from 
the beginning, bids monks beware above all of 
two sorts of folk, women and bishops (De Instit. 
Coenoh. xi. 17). And although exemptions, at first 
merely defining or limiting episcopal power, but 
in time substituting immediate dependence upon 
the Pope for episcopnl jurisdiction altogether, did 
not grow into an extensive and crying evil until 
the time of the Councils of Rheims and of Rome, 
respectively A.D. 1119 and 1122, and of the self- 
denying ordinances of the Cistercians (Chart. 
CA trit. in Ann. Cisterc. i. 109) and Premonstra- 
tensians, in the years A.D. 1119, 1120, repudiating 
such privileges but with a sadly short-lived 
virtue, and of the contemporary remonstrances of 
St. Bernard (Lib. 3 De Consid., and Epist. 7, 42, 
179, 180); yet they occur in exceptional cases 
much earlier. As e. g. the adjustment of rights 
between Faustus of Lerins and his diocesan bishop 
at the Council of Arles, c. A.D. 456 (which se- 
cured to the abbat the jurisdiction over his lay 
monks, and a veto against the ordination of any 
of tbem, leaving all else to the bishop, Mansi, 
vii. 907), a parallel privilege to Agaune (St. 
Maurice in the Valais), at the Council of Chalons 
A.D. 579, and privilegia of Popes, as of Hono- 
Tius 1. A.D. 628 to Bobbio, and of John IV. A.D. 
641 to Luxeuil (see Marculf., Formul. lib. I. $ 1; 
and Mabill., Ann. Bened. xiii. no. 11, and Ap- 
rend. n. 18). Even exempt monasteries in the 
East, #.e. those immediately depending upon a 
patriarch, were subject to the visitatorial powers 
of regular officials called Exrarohi Monasteriorum 
(Balsam. in Nomocan. i. 20 ; and a form in Greek 
Pontificala for the ordination of an exarch, Ha- 
bert., Archuerat., Pontif. Graec. o)serr. 1. ad Edict. 


times through Apocrisiarii (as like powers of the 
bishops through the Defensores Ecclesiarum); and 
even to visitations by the emperor himself (Justi- 
nian, Novell, cxxxiii., cc. 2, 4, 5). The Rule of 
Pachomius also qualified the abbat's power by a 
council of the Maujores Monasterii, and by a tri- 
bunal of assessors, viri sancti, 5, 10, or 20, to as- 
sist in administering discipline (Zeg. S. Pach. 
167, in Holsten. p. 49). And the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, likewise, compelled the abbat, while it re- 
served to him the ultimate decision, to take 
counsel with all the brethren (juniors expressly 
included) in greater matters, and with the Seni- 
ores Monasterii in smaller ones (/teg. S. Bened. 2, 
3). The Rule of Columbanus gave him an un- 
qualified autocracy. 

The abbat was likewise limited in his power 
over abbey property, and in secular things, by his 
inability to interfere in person wifh civil suits; 
which led to the appointment of an Advocatus, 
Vicedomnus, Qeconomus, Procurator (Cod. Can. 
Ajric. A.D. 418 (2), c. 97; Justinian, lib. i. Cod. 
tit. 3, legg. 33, 42; Cod. Thcodos. lib. ix. tit. 45, 
leg. 3; St. Greg. Epist. iii. 22; Conc. Nicaen. ii, 
A.D. 787, c. 11), revived with greater powers 
under the title of Adrocutus Ecclesiae, or Monas- 
terii, by Charlemagne (Capit. A.D. 813, c. 14; and 
Lothar., Capnit. tit. iii. cc, 3, 9, 18, &c.) ; who from 
a co-ordinate, frequently proceeded to usurp an 
exclusive, interest in the monastic revenues. The 
abbat also was required to give account of the 
abbey property to both king and bishop, by the 
Council of Vern (near Paris) A.D. 755; while 
neither abbat nor bishop separately could even 
exchange abbey lands in Anglo-Saxon England, 
but only by joint consent (Theodor., Poen. Il. viii. 
6, in Wasserschl. p. 208). 

Within the abbey and its precincts, the abbat 
was to order all work, vestments, services (eg. 
S. Bened. 47, 57 ; RKegulae passim) ; to award all 
punishments, even to excommunication (/2eg. 5. 
Bened. 24 ; Leidrad., Zugdun. Arch., ad Car. M. 
ap. Galland., xiii. 390, restoring to the Abbat of 
Insula Barbara, “ potestatem ligandi et solvendi, 
uti habuerunt praedecessores su1 ;" Honorius II). 
cap. Dilecta, tit. de Major. et Obedientia, desiring 
a neighbouring abbat to excommunicate refrac- 
tory nuns, because their abbess could not ; and see 
Bingham), or to the use of the “ferrum abscis- 
sionis" (Reg. S. Bened. 28). He was also to be ad- 
dressed as “ Domnus et Abbas" (1,63). And while 
in the East he was speciallv commanded to eat with 
the other monks (Žfeg. PP. 11, in Holsten. p. 23), 
the Rule of Benedict (56) appoints him a separate 
table “ cum hospitibus et peregrinis,“ to which 
he might, in case there was room, invite any monk 
he pleased. The Council of Aix A.D. 817 (c. 27) 
tried to qualify this practice by bidding abbats 
“ be content * with the food of the other monks, 
unless “ propter hospitem ;" and some monas- 
teries kept up a like protest in the time of Peter 
Damiani and Peter the Venerable ; but it con- 
tinued to be the Western rule. He was ordered 
also to sleep among his monks by the Council 
of Frankfort A.D. 794 (c. 13). The abbat was spe- 
cinlly not to wear mitre, ring, gloves. or sandals, 
as being episcopal insigni:—a practice growing 
up in the West in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
and (vainly) then protested against by the Coun- 
cil of Poictiers A.D. 1100, and by St. Bernard 
(Zpist. 42) and Peter of Blois (Epist. 90 ; and see 
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also Thom. Cantiprat., De Apibus, i. 6; Chron. | times. An abbat, however, might huut in Eng- 


Casin. iv. 78). 


But a mitre is said to have been > land (Zaws of Cnut, in Thorpe, i. 429). An abbat, 


granted to the Abbat of Bobbio by Pope Theodo- or an abbess, presiding over a joint house of 
rus 1. A.D. 643 (Bull, Casin. 1, ii. 2), the next. monks and nuns, is noted by Theodore as a peou- 
alleged case bcing to the Abbat of St. Savianus , liar Anglo-Saxon custom :—*“ Apud Graecos non 


by Sylvester II. A.D. 1000. A stafi, however, but 


est consuetudo viris feminas habere monachas, 


of'a particular form, and some kind of stockings | neque feminis viros; tamen consuetudinem istius 
(* baculum et pedules "), were the special insig- | provinciae" (England) “non destruamus" (Poenit. 


nia of an abbat in Anglo-Saxon Eugland in the 
time of Theodore A.D. 668-690, being formally 
given to him by the bishop at his benediction 
(Poenit. II. iii. 5, in Wasserschl. p. 204). And the 
stalf was so everywhere. He was also to shave his 
beard, and of course to be tonsured (Conc. Bitu- 
ric. A.D. 1031, c. 7). His place of precedence, 
if an ordinary abbat, appears to have been finally 
tixed as immediately atter bishops, among prace= 
luči, and before archdeacons (see, however, Decret. 
Greg. LY, lib. ii. tit. 1, cap. Decernimus); but 
the list of oug English convocations from Arch- 
bishop Kemp's Register A.D. 1452 (Wilk. 1. xi. 
61.), though following no invariable rule, appears 
usually to postpone the abbat and prior to the 
archdeacon. In Saxon England, he shared in like 
manner with the king (as did an abbess also) in 
the ** wćr" ofa murdered “ foreigner ? (Lacs of 
Ine, 23; Thorpe, i. 117). The abbat also was 
not named in the canon of the mass (Gavant. in 
Ruhr. Miss. P. iii. tit. 8; Macr. F.F, Hicrolec, in 
Can. Missue), except in the case of the abbat of 
Monte Cassino (Ang. a Nuce, in notis ad Leo. 


to be appointed for him on his death (e. g. Conc, 
Aquisjr. A.D. 817, c. 73). He was forbidden (as 


: 11. vi. 8, in Wassersch]. p. 208). The well-known 
cases of the Abbesses Hilda and Aelbfled of Whitby 
and of Aebba of Coldingham are instances of the 
latter arrangement (Baed. Ž/. E. iv. 23, 24, 25, 
26) ; and the last of them also of its mischievous- 
ness (Zd. ih, 25). Tynemouth and Winbourne 
are other instances. But the practice was a Celtic 
one (6.g. St. Brigid; see Todd, St. Patrick, 
PP: 11, 12), not simply Anglo-Saxon; and with 
| Celtic monastic missions, penetrated also into the 
: Continent (€. g. at Remiremont and Poictiers), and 
| even into Spain and into Rome itself (so Montalem- 
| bert, Monks of West, vol. v. p. 297, Engl. Tr.) 
it is, however, remarkuble, that while instances 
of abbesses ruling monks abounded, abbats ruling 
onuns rest for us upon the general assertiovn of 
Theodore. And the practice, while it died out on 
the Continent, was not restored in England after 
the Danish invasion, In the East there wus a 
rigorous separation between monks and nuns. 
Aud where two such communities were in any 
way connected, a special enactment prohibited all 


| but the two superiors from communication with 
Ostiens. ii. 4). But an anniversary was allowed | one another, and placed all possible restrictivns 
| upon even their necessary interviews (Žteg. 5. 


Basil. in Holsten. p. 158). St. Pachomius esta- 


were all monks, at least in France) to stand  blished the double order, but put the Nile be- 


sponsor for a child (Conc. Autissiod. A.D. 578, c. 
25; Greg. M., Eprist. iv. 42), with a notable ex- 
ception, however, in England, in the case of Abbat 
Robert of Mont St. Michel, godfather to King 
Henry Il.'s daughter Eleanor (Rob. de Monte ad 
an. 1161), or to go to a marriage (Conc. Autissio1., 
ib.) ; or indeed to go far from his monastery at 
all without the bishop's leave (Conc. Arel. v. 
A.D. 554); or to go about with a train of monks 
except to a general synod (Conc. Aquisgr. A.D. 
817, c. 59). He of course could not hold pro- 
perty (although it was needful sometimes to pro- 
hibit his lending money on usury, Pseudo-Egbert. 


Pocnit. iii. 7, in Thorpe, ii, 199); neither could | 


he dispose of it by will, even if it accrued to him 
bv gift or heirship atter_he became abbat (Rey. 
PP. 2, in Holsten. p. 22); but if the heirship 
was within the 4th degree, he was exceptionally 


enabled to will the property to whom be pleased | 


(Justinian, lib. i. Cod. tit. de Episc. et Cler. c. 


33). Further, we find bishops and archdeacons 
prohibited from seizing the goods of deceased 
abbats (Conc. Paris. A.D. 615; Cabillon. i. A.D. 
650). And later wills of abbats in the West are 
sometimes mentioned and confirmed, but prin- 
cipally in order to secure to their abbeys pro- 
perty bequeathed to those abbeys (see Thomassin). 
Privileges of coining money, ot inarkets and tolls, 
of secular jurisdiction, began certainly as early 
as Ludov. Pius, or even Pipin (Gieseler, ii. p. 250, 
notes 5, 6, Eng. Tr.). Others, such as of the title 
vf prince, of the tour Alhates Pmperićin Germany 
(viz., of Fulda—also er ojlicio the empress's 
chancellor—or Weissenberxg, Kempten, Murbach), 
of the English mitred baronial abbats, and the 
like, and sumptuary laws limiting the number of 
their hvrses an:l attenlants, We, belong to later 


' 


tween his monks and his nuus (Pallad., Žfist. Laus., 
cc, 3042). 

Interterence by abbats with the ministrations 
of parochial clergy could scarcely exist until ab- 
bats were presbyters themselves, nor did it ever 
(as was naturally the case) reach the extent to 
which it was carried by the friars. We find, 
however, an enactment ot Theodore (Poenit. II. vi. 
16, in Wasserschl. p. 209), prohibiting a monas- 
tery from imposing penances on the laity, “ quia 
(haec libertas) proprie clericorum est." Anda 
much later and more detailed canon, of the 4th 
Lateran Council (A.D. 1123), forbids abbats to 
impose penance, visit the sick, or administer 
unction. "They were authorized in the East, it 
presbyters, and with the bishop's leave, to conter 
the tonsure aud the order of reader on their own 
monks (Conc. Nicaen. ii. A.D. 787, 6. 14). And 
they could everywhere admit their own monks 
(**ordinatio monachi"—Theodor., Pocnit. Il. iii. 3, 
in Wasserschl. p. 204). But encrvachments upon 
the episcopal otlice, as well as upon episcopal in- 
signia, gradually arose. Even in A.D. 448 abbats 
were forbidden to give &roaT6Ma (Cone. Constan- 
tin.,—corrected by Du Cange into dmgTdAia = 
commendatory letters for poor, and see Conc. Au- 
relian. ii. c. 13, and Turon. ii. c. 6). ButbyA.D. 
1123 it had become necessary to prohibit gene- 
rally their thrusting tnemselves into episcopal 
offices (Coac. Lateran. iv. c. 17). And we find 
it actually asserted by Sever. Binius (in Canon, 
Ajostol. ap. Lah, Conc. i. 54e, on the authority 


0of. Bellarmine, De Eceles. iv. 8), that two or more 


“ abbates intulati " might by Papal dispensation 
be substituted for bishops in consecrating a 
bishop, provided one bishop were there; while 
lunoceut 1V. in 1489 empowered an abbat by 
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bimself to confer not only the subdiaconate, but 
the dinconate. 

The spiritual abbat was supplanted in Wales 
(Girald. Cambr., Ztin. Cambh., and repeatedly) and 
in Scotland (Robertson, Early Scotl. i. 329, 339), 
by the end of the 8th and so on to the 12th cen- 
tury, by the Advocatus Ecclesiae (confused 
sometimes with the Ceconomus, who in Welsh 
and Irish monasteries was a ditlerent officer, and 
managed the internal secular affairs, as the other 
did the external), called in Scotland Herenach, in 
Ireland AircAinneach, who was originally the lay, 
and gradually became also the hereditary, lessee of 
the Termon (or abbey) lands, being commonly the 
founder or his descendant, or one of the neighbour- 
ing lords; and who held those lands, receiving a 
third part of their value in the first instance, but 
who is found as an hereditary married lay abbat 
during the period named ; €. g. Crinan, the Abbat 
of Dunkeld, who was grandtather of Shukspeare's 
Duncan, and one Dunchad, also Abbat of Dunkeld, 
who died in battle A.D. 961. The case was the 
sume at Abernethy and at Applecross. The spi- 
ritual duties devolved upon the bishop and a 
prior. See also Du Cange (voc. Advocatus), for 
a similar process although toa less degree on the 
Continent. In Ireland, the Comarb, or similar 
hereditary abbat (or bishop), retained his spiritual 
character (Todd, St. Patrick, pp. 153 sq.). “The 
lav abbats in Northumbria, denounced by Baeda 
(Epist. ad Ejtert.), were simply fraudulent imi- 
tations of abbats in the proper sense ot the word. 
An entirely like result, however, and to as wide 
an extent during Carlovingian times as in Scot- 
land, ensued abroud from a different cause, 
viz., from the system of commendation [ComM- 
MENDA]; which began in the time of Charles 
Martel (A.D. T17—741, being approved by Conc. 
Lejtin. A.D. 143 ; Conc. šuession., A.D. T44; and 
see Baron. in an. 889, n. 31), with the _plausible 
object of temporarily employing monastic re- 
venues for the pressing needs of warfare with 
Saracens, Saxons, or other heathens, care being 
taken to reserve enough to keep up the monas- 
tery proper. The nobleman, or the king himself, 
who led the troops thus raised, became titular 
abbat. And in Carlovingian times, accordingly, 
most of the great Frank and Burgundian nobles 
and kings, and sometimes even bishops (e. g. 
Hatto of Mainz, A.D. 891-912, who enjoyed the 
reputation of holding twelve abbeys at once), 
were titular abbats of some great monastery, as 
of St. Denys or St. Martin, held for life or even 
ly ipheritance ; the revenues of which were soon 
diverted to purposes less patriotic than that of 
supplving the king with soldiers (see a short 
list by way of specimen in Gieseler, ii. p. 411, 
note 1, Eng. Tr.). In the East a like system ap- 
pars to have grown up, although hardly from 
the same origin, some centuries later ; John, Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, at the beginning of the 12th 
century, intorming us that most monasteries in 
his time were handed over to laymen (xapirTa- 
ndpioi = beneficiarii), for life or for two or thice 
descents, by gift of the emperors; while Balsamon 
(ad Cone. Nicaen. c. 13) actually condemns him 
for condemninz the practice. Later abuses of the 
kind in the West, as in the time of Francis 
1. of France or of Louis XIV., need here be only 
alluded to. 

(Bingham ; Bulteau, Z/ist. Mon. QOrient ; Du 
Cange; Ant. Daudini, Ascetic. seu Origg. Rei Monas- 
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tic, ; Ferraris ; Helyot, Zlist. des Ordr. 3fon.; Her- 
zog; Hospinian, De Monach.; Macri FF., Hiero- 
lezic. ; Martene, De Antiq. Monach. Ritihus ; Mar- 
tigny; Montalembert, 2fonks of the West; Tho- 
massin, De Denefic.; Van Espen.)  [A.W.H.] 


ABBATISSA. [AmBEss.] 


ABBESS. (Abbatissa found in inscript. of 
A.D. 569, in Murator, 429, 3, also called Anti- 
stita and Majorissa, the female superior of a body 
of nuns; among the Greeks, "Hyovućvy, *Apxi- 
Mavšpiris, Arclimandritissa, Justinian, Novell, 
*Auuas or mother, Pallad., Zfist. Laus., 6. 42, in 
the time of Pachomius, Mater monasterii or moni- 
alium, see St. Greg. M., Dial. IV. 13 [where 
“ Mater" stands simply for a nun]; Conc. 
Mogunt. A.D. 813; Aquisgr., A.D. 816, lib. ii.). 
In most points subject to the same: laws as ab- 
bats, mutatis mutandis ;—elective, and for life 
(triennial abbesses belonging to years so late as 
A.D. 1565, 1583) ; and solemnly admitted by the 
bishop—Benedictio Abbatissae (that for an abbess 
monasticam regulam profitentem, capit. er. Canone 
Iheodori Anglorum Epnscopi, is in the Ordo Ro- 
manus, p. 164, Hittorp.); and in France re- 
strieted to one monastery apiece (Conc. Vern, A.D. 
759) ; and with Praepositac, and like subordinates, 
to assist them (Conc, Aquisgr., A.D. 816, lib. ii. 
ce. 24-26); and bound to obey the bishop in all 
things, whether abbesses of Monachae or of Cano- 
nicae (Conc. Cabillon. ii, A.D. 813, c. 65) ; and sub- 
ject to be deprived for misconduct, but in this 
case upon report of the bishop to the king (Cone, 
Francof. A.D. 794); bound also to give account of 
monastic property to both king und bishop (Cone, 
Vern., A.D. 755); entitled to absolute obedience 
and possessed of ample powers of discipline, even 
to expulsion, subject however to the bishop (Cone. 
Aquisgr. A.D. 816, lib, ii.); and save only that 
while an abbat could, an abbess could not, excome« 
municate (Honorius III., cap. Drlecta, tit. de Ma- 
jor. et Obedientia) ; neither could she give the veil 
or (as some in France appear to have tried to 
do) ordain (Capitul, Car. M. an. 789, c. 74, 
Anseg. 71); present even at Councils in England 
(see ABBAT, and compare Lingard, Anti]. i. 
139; Kemble, Antiq. ii. 198; quoted by Mont- 
alembert, Bfonks of West, v. 230, Evgl. Tr.). 
While, however, a bishop was necessary to 

admit and bless an abbat, Theodore ruled 
;in England, although the rule did not become 
permanent, that a presbyter was suflicient in like 
case for an abbess ( Poenit, II. iii. 4, in Wasserschl., 
p. 203). The limitation to forty years old at elec- 
tion is as late as the Council of Trent ; Gregory 
the Great speaks of sixty (Zprst. iv. 11). An 
abbess also was not to leave her monastery, in 
France, save once a year if summoned by the 
king with the bishop's consent to the king's 
presence upon monastic business (Conc. Vern, 
A.D. 755; Cabillon. ii. A.D. 813, c. 57). —Neither 
was she even to speak to any ian save upon 
necessary business, and then before witnesses 
and between the first hour of the day and 
evening ((onc. Cabillon. ii. A.D. 813, cc. 55, 
96). For the exceptional cases of Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish, or Continental Irish, abbesses ruling 
over mixed houses of monks and nuns, see 
ABBAT. It was noted also as a specially 
Western custom, that widows ns well as virgins 
were made abbesses (Theod., Poenit. Il. iii. 7, in 
Wasserschl. p. 204). (A. W.H.] 
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ABBEY. [MONAsTERY.] 


ABBUNA, the common appellation of the 
Bishop, Metran, or Metropolitan, of Axum, or 
Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, not a patriarch, but, on 
the contrary, appointed and consecrated always 
by the patriarch of Alexandria, and specially 
forbidden to have more than seven suffragan 
bishops under him, lest he should make himself 
so, twelve bishops being held to be the lowest 
canonical number for the consecration of a patri- 
arch. In a Council, if held in Greece, he occu- 
pied the seventh place, immediately after the 
prelate of Seleucia.  (Ludolf, Hist. Ethiop. 
iii. 7.) [A.W.H.] 


ABDELLA, martvr in Persia under Sapor, 
commemorated Apr. 21 (Martyr. Rom. Vet.). [C.) 


ABDIANUS, of Africa, commemorated June 
3 (dfart. Hieron.). [C.] 


ABDON, As5Do or ABDUS, and SENNEN, 
SENNES, or SENNIS, Persian princes, martyred at 
Rome under Decius, A.D. 250, are commemorated 
July 30 (Martyrologium Kom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis). 
Proper office in Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 116; 
and Antiphon in the Z&. Antiphon. p. 704. 

It is related (Adonis Martyrol. iii. Kal. Aug.) 
that their relics were translated in the time of 
Constantine to the cemetery of Pontianus. There 
Bosio dišcovered a remarkable fresco, represent- 
ing the Lord, seen from the waist upward emerg- 
ing from a cloud, placing wrcaths on the heads 
of SS. Abdon and Sennen (see woodcut). This is 
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Abion and Sennen. (Fiom the cemetery of Poutianus.) 


in front of the vault enclosing the supposed 
remains of the martyrs, which bears the inserip- 
tion (DEPOSITIJONIS DIE. The painting is, in 
Martigny's opinion, not earlier than the seventh 
century. It is remarkable that the painter has 
evidently made an attempt to represent the Per- 
sian dress. The saints wear pointed caps or 
hoods, similar to those in which the Magi are 
sometimes represented; cloaks fastened with a 
fibula on the breast; and tunics of skin entirely 
unlike the Roman tunic, and resembling that 
given to St. John Baptist in a fresco of the 
Lord's Baptism in the same cemetery of Ponti- 
anus (Bottari, Scultu»c e Pitture, tav. xliv.). 
Some account of the peculiar dress of Abdon and 
Sennen may bc found in Lami's treatise De Eru- 
ditione Apostolorum, pp. 121-166. 

The gesture of the Lord, crowning the martyrs 
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for their constancy, is found also on the bottoms 
of early Christian cups [GLASS, CHRISTIAN], 
where He crowns SS. Peter and Paul, and 
other saints (Buonarruoti, Vasi Anlichi, tav. 
xv. fig. 1, and elsewhere); and on coins of the 
Lower Empire the Lord is not unfrequently 
seen crowning two eimperors. (Martigny, Drt. 
des Anti. chretiennes.) C 


ABECEDARIAN. Theterm “ Hvmnus ? or 
“€ Paean Abecedarius " is applied specially to the 
hymn of Sedulius, “A solis ortus cardine." 
LAcRosric.] [C.] 


ABERCIUS of Jerusalem, lgazdoroAos 
Bavuarovpyds, commemorated Oct. 22 (Cal. 
Byzant.). [C.] 


ABGARUS, King, commemorated Dec. 21 
(Cal. Armcn.). [CC] 


ABIBAS, martyr of Edessa, commemorated 
Nov. 15 (Cal, Byzant.). (C.) 


ABIBON, invention of his relics at Jerusa- 
lem, Aug. 3 (Martyrol. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ABILIUS, bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 86-96), 
commemorated Feb. 22 (Martyrol. Rom. Vet.); 
Maskarram 1 = Aug. 29 (Cal. Ethiop.). — [C.] 


ABJURATION —denial, disavowal, or re- 
nunciation upon oath.  Abjuration, in common 
ecclesiastical language, is restricted to the renun- 
ciation of heresy made by tbe penitent heretic 
on the occasion of his reconciliation to the Church. 
In some cases the abjuration was the onlv cere- 
mony required; but in others it was followed 
up by the imposition of hands and by unction. 
The practice of the ancient Church is described 
by St. Gregory the Great in a letter to Quiricus 
and the bishops of lberia on the reconciliation 
of the Nestorians. According to this, in cases in 
which the heretical baptism was imperfect, the 
rule was that the penitent should be baptized ; 
but when it was complete, as in the case of the 
Arians, the custom of the Eastern Church was 
to reconcile by the Chrism ; that of the Westerr, 
by the imposition of hands. As, however, the 
mystery of the Chrism was but the Oriental rite 
of Confirmation, the practice was substantially 
identical. (On the question of Re-baptism, see 
RE-BAPTISM, BAPTISM.)  Converts from the 
Monophysites were received after simple confes- 
sion, and the previous baptism was supposed to 
take effect “for the remissiou of sins," at the 
moment at which the Spirit was imparted by 
the imposition of hands; or the convert was re- 
united to the Church by his profession of fnith 
(St. Greg. Ep. 9, 61). A similar rule is laid 
down by the Quinisext Council, canon 95, which 
classes with the Arians, the Macedonians, Nova- 
tians and others, to be received with the Chrism. 
The Paulianists, Montanists, Eunomians, and 
others, are to be re-baptized ; to be received as 
Christians, on their profession, the first day, as 
Catechumens the second, and after they have 
been allowed a place in the Church as hearers 
for some time, to be baptized. In all cases, the 
profession of faith must be made by the pre- 
sentation of a libellus, or form of abjuration, in 
which the convert renounced and anathematized 
his former tenets. After declaring his abjura- 
tion not to be made on compulsion, from fear or 
any other _ unworthy motive, he proceeded to 
nnathematize the sect renounced, by all its 
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names ; the neresiarchs, and their successors, past, 
present, and future; he then enumerated the 
tenets received by them, and, having repudiated 
them singly and generally, he ended with making 
prutessivu of the true faith.  (Bandinius, J/onu- 
mcuta li. 109-111. But tvr the whole subject see 
Martene and Durand, De Antupus Ecclesiae Riti- 
bus 1I. biber iii. ch. 6 ; Abg. de levi et de rehementi, 
later date. See Landon's Zec. Dic.) —[D.B.) 


ABLUTION. A term under which various 
kinds of ceremonial washing are included. "The 
principal are the following: the washing of the 
head, as a preparation for unction in baptism, 
and the washing of the feet, which in some 
places formed part of the baptismal ceremony 
[BaPTIsM]; the washing of the feet of the poor 
br ezaltel persons, which forms part of the cere- 
mony of Maundy Thursday [FEET, WASIING OF]; 
the lustrul ceremony which preceded entrance toa 
chnrch (CANTHARUS; HoLry WATER]; and the 
washing of the priest's hands at certain points 
in the celebration of the liturgy [AQUAMANILE; 
HANDS, WASHING OF]. C. 


-ABORTION.—The crime of procuring abor- 
tion is little, if at all, noticed in the earliest 
laws. It is a crime of civilization: the repre- 
sentative of the principle which in a barbarous 
state of society is intanticide. The oration of 
Lysias which was pronounced on occasion of a 
suit on this subject is lost, so that it cannot be 
decided whether the act was regarded by the 
Athenians as an oflence against society, or merely 
as a private wrong. It is in the latter aspect 
that it is chietly regarded in the civil law. The 
* child unborn represents certain interests, and his 
life or death may be beneficial or injurious to 
individuals: thus, it may have been, that a 
father, bv his wife's crime, might lose the jus 
trvon likcrorum. The case quoted from Cicero 
pro Cluentio (Dig. xlviii. 19, 39), in which a 
woman was condemned to death for having pro- 
cured abortion, having been bribed by the second 
heir, is clearly exceptional. The only passage 
in the civil law in which the crime is mentioned 
Without such cennexion, is a sentence of Ulpian, 
in the Pandects (Dig. xlviii. 8. 8, ad legem Cor- 
neliam de Sicariis), where the punishment is 
declared to be bani-hment. The horrible preva- 
lence of the practice among the Romans of the 
Empire may be learned from Juvenal. 

It was early made a ground of accusation by 
the Christians against the heathen.  Tertullian 
denounces the practice as homicidal.  * Pre- 
vention of birth is a precipitation of murder," 
Apol. ix. "Minucius Felix declares it to be par- 
rivide, 

The Council of Ancyra (A.D. 314) having men- 
tioned that the ancient punishment was penance 
for lite, proceeds to limit it to ten years; and 
the same space of tire is given by St. Basil, who 
condemns the practice in two canons, ii. and viii., 
aileging the character of the crime as committed 
against both the mother and the oftspring ; and 
declining to accept the distinctions drawn by 
the lawyers between the degrees of criminality 
varjing with the time of the gestation. The 
Council of Lerida (324) classes the crime with 
infanticide, but allows the mother to be received 
to Communion atter seven years' penance even 
when her sin is complicated with adultery. The 
Council in Trullo condemns it to the penance 
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of _homicide. Pope Gregory III. in the next 
century reverts to the ten years' penance, al- 
though he ditlers from St. Basil in moditying the 
sentence to a single year in cases where the 
child has not been formed in the womb; this is 
based on Exod. xxi., and is countenanced by St. 
Augustine, in Cuacstiones Exodi, in a passage in- 
corporated by Gratian. 

There is thus abundant evidence that the crime 
was held in extreme abhorrence, and punished 
with great severity, as pertaining to wilful 
murder, by the canons of the Church. By the 
Visigothic law (lib. VI. tit. iii. c. 1), the person 
who administered a draught for the purpose 
was punished with death. [D. 8B.) 


ABRAHAM. (1) the patriarch, comme- 
morated Oct. 9 (Hfartyrol. Rom. Vet.). Also on 
the 23rd of the month Nahasse, equivalent to 
August 16. (Cal. Ethiop. ; Neale, Eastern Church, 
Introd. pp. 805, 815.) 

(2) Patriareh and _martyr, commemorated 
Taksas 6 = Dec. 2 (Cul. Ethiup.). [C.] 


ABRAHAM, ISAAC. AND JACOB are 
commemorated by the Ethiopic Church on the 
28th of every month of their Calendar. [C.] 


ABRAXAS GEMS. [See _ ABRASAX in 
DicT. OF CURIST. BIOGR.J 


ABREHA, first Cnristinn_king of Ethio- 
pia, commemorated Tekemt 4 = Oct. 1 (Cal. 
Ethiop.). [C.]) 

ABRENUNTIATIO. (BarrTisM.] 


ABSOLUTION (Lat. Absolutio). (For Sacra- 
mental Absolution, see CONFESSION, PENITENCE.) 

1. A short deprecation which follows the 
Psalms of each Nocturu in the ordinary oftices 
for the Hours. In this usage, the word ** abso- 
lutio * perhaps denotes simply ** ending * or “come 
pletion,? because the monks, when the Nocturns 
were said at the proper hours of the night, broke 
off the chant at this point and went to rest 
(Macri Hierolericon s. v.). In fact, of the “ Ab- 
solutiones * in the present Roman Breviary, only 
one (that “in 'Tertio Nocturno, et pro feria iv. 
et Sabbato ") contains a prayer for absolution, 
in the sense of a setting free from sin. 

2. For the Absolution which follows the intro- 
ductory Confessivn in most Liturgies and Ofhices, 
see CONFESSION. 

3. The prayer for Absolution at the beginning 
of the office is, in Oriental Liturgies, addressed 
to the Son: but manv of these liturgies contain 
a second “Oratio Absolutionis," at some point 
between Consecration and Communion, which is 
addressed to the Father. For example, that in 
the Greek St. Basil (Renaudot, 116. Oricnt. i. 81), 
addressing God, the Father Almizhty (6 Beds, 
6 Ilarhp 6 Ilavrokpdrap), and reciting the pro- 
mise of the Keys, prays Him to dismiss, remit 
and pardon our sins (čves, čpes. Fvyxspnrov 
fuiv). Compare the Coptic St. Basil (/b. i. 22). 

4. The word _“ Absolutio " is also applied to 
those pravers said over a corpse or a tomb in 
which remission of the sins of the departed is 
entreated from the Almighty.  (Macri ZHivro- 
lezicon, s. v.) [C.] 

ABSTINENCE. Days of abstinence. as they 
are called, on which persons may take their 
meals at the ordinary hour, and eat. and drink 
what they please, in any quantity so that they 
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abstain from meat alone, belong to modern times. | parts of Great Britain other than our own. The 
Anciently, fasting and abstinence went together, | Scottish, Irish, and various provincial accenta, 
as a general rule, formed parts of the same idea, | are not so much the result of different vocaliza- 


and could not be dissevered. There may have 
been some few, possibly, who ate and drank in- 
discriminately, when they broke their fast, as 
Socrates (v. 22, 10) seems to imply; but in 
general, beyond doubt, abstinence from certain 
kinds of food was observed on fasting days when 
the fast was over, “ abstinentes ab iis, quae non 
rejicimus, sed differimus,? as Tertullian says 
(De Jejun, 15). Thus it will be more properly 
considered under ihe head of fasting, to which 
it subserved. [E. S. F.] 


ABUNA. [ABBUNA.] 


ABUNDAN'TIUS, of Alexandria, commemo- 
rated Feb. 26 (Jfart. Ilicron.). [C.] 


ABUNDIUS. (1) Martyr at Rome under 
Decius, commemorated Aug. 26 (Mart. Rom. Vet. 
cet Pedae); Aug. 23 (JIfart. Hieronymn.). 

(2) The deacon, martyr at Spoleto under Dio- 
cletian, Dec, 10 (.Hartyrol. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ACACIUS, martyr, commemorated May 7 
(Cat. Byzant.). [C.) 


ACATHISTUS (Gr. dkd81oT0s). A hymn of 
the Greek Church, sung on the eve of the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
to whose intercession the deliverance of Constan- 
tinople from the barbarians on three several oc- 
Casivns was attributed, — Meursius assigns its 
origin more especially to the deliverance of the 
city from Chosroes, king of the Persians, in the 
reign of the Emperor Heraclius (626). It is 
called dxdB1oTos, because during the singing of 
it the whole congregation stood, while during 
the singing of other hymns of the same kind 
they occasionally sat.  (Suicer's Tfesaurus, s. v.; 
Neale's Zustern Ch. Introd. 747 ; Daniels Codex 
Liturg. iv. 223.) 

Francis Junius wrongly supposed this use of 
the Acathistus to commemorate the journey of 
Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem,  (Macri Hisro- 
le.cicon, s. v.) i 

The word Acathistus is also used to designate 
the day on which the hymn was used. (Šabae 
Typicum, in Suicer, s. v.) [C.] 


ACCENTUS ECCLESIASTICUS. One of 
the two principal kinds (accentus and concentus) 
of ecclesiastical music. 

1. The consideration of this subject is encum- 
bered by an especial difficulty—the popular, and 
now all but exclusive application of the word 
“ accent " to emphasis, stress, or ic/us. Accent, 
however, claims and admits of a much wider 
application. Ben Jonson" speaks of accent as 
being “with the ancients, a tuning of the voice, 
in lifting it up, or letting it down,"—a defini- 
tion not only clear and concise, but thoroughly 
accordant with the derivation of the word 
“ accent," from accino, i. e. ad cano, to sing to. 
We are ail conscivus of and atlected by the. 
varieties of acceut*P (in this, its etymological 
and primitive acceptation) in foreign languages 
spoken by those to whom they are native, as 
well as in our native language spoken by fo- 
reigners, or (perhaps still more) by residents of 


2 English Grammar, 1640, chap. viil. 
b “Est in dicenda etiam quidam cantus obscurior."— 
Cicero, rat. 18, 57. 


tion (1.6. utterance of vowel sounds) as of the 
diflerent gradations in which the Scotch, Irish, 
and others, “ tune their voices.? 

2. The Accentus Ecclesiasticus, called also mo- 
dug choraliter legendi, is the result of successive 
attempts to ensure in Public Worship uniformity 
of delivery consistent with uniformity of matter 
delivered; so as, if not to obliterate, at least to 
hide individual peculiarities under the veil of a 
catholic “ use." It presents a sort of mean be- 
tween speech and song, continually inclining to- 
wards the latter, never altogether leaving its 
hold on the former ; it is speech, though always 
attuned speech, in passages of average interest 
and importance ; it is song, though always dis- 
tinct and articulate song, in passages demanding 
more fervid utterance. Though actually musical 
only in concluding or culminating phrases, the 
Accentus Ecclesiasticus is always sufticiently #so- 
chronous to admit of its being expressed in musi- 
cal characters, a process to which no attempt 
(and such attempts have been repeatedly made) 
has ever succeeded in subjecting pure speech. 

3. Accentus is probably the oldest, as it is cer- 
tainly the simplest, form of Cantus Ecclesiasticus, 
Like most art-forms and modes of operation 
which have subsequently commended themselves 
on their own acccant to our sense of beauty, it 
grew in all likelihood out of a physical ditlicultv. 
The limited capacit) of the so-called “natural? 
or speaking voice must have been ascertained at 
a very early period; indeed its recognition ix 
confirmed by the well-kuown practice whether 
of the ancient temple, theatre, or forum. The old 
rhetoricians, says Forkel, are, without exception, 
of the same way of thinking; and we may, from 
their extant works, confidently conclude, that 
neither among the Greeks nor the Romans was 
poetry ever recited but in a tone analogous to 
that since known as the accentus ecclesiasticus. 
The Abbe du Bosd too has demonstrated that 
not only was the theatrical recitation of the 
ancients actually musical—*“ un veritable chant," 
susceptible of musical notation, and even of in- 
strumental accompaniment—but that all their 
public discourses, and even thair familiar lan- 
guage, though of course in a lesser degree, par- 
took of this character. 

4. The advantages resulting from the employ- 
ment of isochronous sounds (sounds which are 
the result of equal-timed vibrations) would be- 
come apparent on the earliest occasion, when u 
single orator was called upon to fill a large 
auditorium, and to make himself intelligible, or 
even nudible, to a large assembly. 50, too, for 
simultaneous expression on the part of large num- 
bers, these advantages would at once make them- 
selves felt. In congregational worship a uniform 
(technically, A * unisonous ") utterance might 
seem as essential, as conducive to the decency 
and order with which we are enjvined to do “all 


6 “ [lie alten Sprach- und Declamations«Lehrer_sind 
sitnmtlich eben derselben Meinung, und wir kšnnen aus 
ihren hinterlassenen Werken mit dem hochsten Grad von 
Wahrscheinlichkeit scblicssen, dass sowohl bei den Grie- 
chen als Romern die meisten Gedichte mit keiner andern 
als mit dieser Art von Gesang gesungen werden sein."— 
Forkel, Allgem. Geschichte der Musik, ii, 153. 

d Heflezions sur la Dvesie, &c. 
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things," as is that still more essential uniformity 
expressed in the term Common Prayer, without 
which, indeed, congregational worship would seem 
to be impossible.“ Accent," says Ornithoparcus, 
“hath great aflinity with Concent, for they be 
Brothers: because Sons, or Sound (the King ot 
Ecelesiastical Harmony), is Father to them both, 


Musick," &c. (He) “so divided his kingdome, 
that Concentus might be chief Ruler over all 
things that are to be sung, as Hymnes, Sequences, 
Autiphones, Responsories, Introitus, Tropes, and 
the like : and Accentus over all things which are 
read; as Gospels, Lectures, Epistles, Orations, 
Prophecies: For the functions of the Papale 
Kingdome are not duely pertormad without Con- 
cent)? &c.  * Hence it was that 1, marking how 
many of those Priests (which by the leave of the 
learned I will save) doe reade those things they 
have to reade so wildly, so monstrously, so 
faultily (that they doe not onely hinder the de- 
votion of the taithful, but also even provoke 
them to laughter and scorning, with their ill 
reading), re.olved after the doctrine of Concent 
to explain the rules of Accent ; in as much as it 
belongs tu a Mrsitian, that together with Con- 
cent, Accent might also as true heire in this 
Ecclesiasticall Kingdome be established : Desiring 
that the praise of the highest King, to whom all 
honour and reverence is due, might duely be 
performed." e 
5. The Accentus Ecclesiasticus, or modus cho- 
raliter lojcndij must have been perpetuated by 
tradition only, fvr_ many ages. That the rules 
for its application have been reduced to writing 
only in comparatively modern times does not in 
the least invalidate its claim to a high antiquity. 
Cu the contrary, it tends to confirm it. That 
Which is extensiveiy known and universally ad- 
mittel has no need of verification. It is only 
When traditions are dying out that they begin to 
be put on record. So long as this kind of reci- 
tatin was perfectly familiar to the Greeks and 
Komans t here could be no necessity for “ noting 
it; not till it began to be less so were “accents 
(the characters so called) invented for its pre- 
servation,—just as the “ vowel-points*' were 
i 


introduced into Hebrew writing subsequently to || 


the dispersion of the Jews. The force and accu- 
racy of tradition, among those unaccustomed to 
the use or written characters, have been well 
asvertained and must be unhesitatingly admitted ; | 
their operation has certainly been as valuable in | 
music as in poetry and history.  Strains incom- | 
parably longer and more intricate than those now 
accepted as the ecclesiastical accents have been 
pussed on from voice to voice, with probably but | 
tritling alterution, for centuries, among peoples | 
who had no other method of preserving and , 
transmittin:: them. 

6. The authorities for the application of the 
Cantus Ecclesiasticus are, as we have said, com- , 
paratively modern. Lucas Lossiusff a writer 
frequently quoted by Walther, Kock, and other 
mere recent musical theorists, gives six forms of 
cadence or close, 4.7, modes of bringing to an | 
eud a phrase the earlier portion of which had 
been recited in monotone. According to Lossius, 
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1 kidemala Nuncace Practicae, 1590. 
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accent is (1) ivunutabilis when a phrase is con- 
cluded without any change of piteh, i.e., when it 
is monotonous throughout; (2) it is medius when 
on the last syllable the voice falls from the 
reciting note (technically the dominant) a third ; 
(3) gravis, when on the last syllable it falls a 
fifth ; (4) acutus, when the “dominant, after the 
interposition of a few notes at a lower pitch, is 
resumed ; (5) moderatus, when the _monotone is 
interrupted by an ascent, on the penultimate, of 
a second; (6) tnterrogativus, when the voice, 
after a slight descent, rises scale-wise on the last 
syllable. To these six forms other writers add 
one more, probably of more recent adoption ; 
(7) the finalis, when the voice, after rising a 
second above the dominant, falls scale-wise to 
the fourth below it, on which the last syllable is 
sounded, The choice of these accents or cadences 
is regulated by the punctuation (possible, if not 
always actual) of the passage recited ; each par- 
ticular stop had its particular cadence or cadences. 
Thus the comma (distinctio) was indicated and 
accompanied by the accentus zvunutabilis, acutug, 
or moderatus; the colon (duo puncta) bv the 
medius; and the full stop (punctum quadratun 
ante syilabamn capitalem) by the graris. 

7. The following table, from Lossius, exhibits 
the several accents, in musical notation :— 


(1) IMMUTABILIS. 
III 


Lec -ti < o —E-pis-to-lacsanc-ti Pau -li. 
(2) MEDpITSs. 


o-peera-tur vir -tu-tes in vo-bis: 
(3) GRAYvIS. 


et 


e s.— e .R-. (.— .-. 7 -— 


nm = = = 
Be - ne = di- cen-tur in te omencs gen-tea 
(4) AcuTUa. (5) MODERATUS. 


Cum spi-ri-tucoe -pe-ri -tisnuuc, Cum fi<de-l!, 
(6) INTERROGATIVUS, 


ex op-c-ri-bus le-gisan ex au-di-tu fi-de - i? 
(1) _FINALIS. 


a-ni-ma me-a_ ad te 


The examples given by Ornithoparcus are similar 
to the above, with two exceptions—(95), the Iode- 
ratus, which in * His Micrologus* appears thus: 


rea 


Il - lu < mi - na + re Je = ru » sa < lem. 


And the Znterrogativus, of which he says: “ A 
speech with an interrogation, whether it have in 
the end a word of one sillable, or of two sillables, 
or more, the accent still falls upon the last sil- 
lable, and must be acuated. Now the signs of 
such a speech are, teko, which, what, and those 
which are thus derived, wi, wlecrejore, when, 
hou, in that sort, whether, and such like." 


DI 
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ka -— —_— ——a—.— 
>. —————————=— 
Un -de es tu? Quid est ho - mo? 


oo... .-.-.- .— 5 =#u. 
: Quantas ha-be-0 in-i-qui-ta-tes et pec - ca - ta? 


“ To these are joyned verbes of asking; as, 
Taske, I seeke, I require, I searche, I heare, I see, 
and tbe like." 

Some variations too from tbe above, in the 
present Roman use, are noticed by Mendelssohn :# 
€.g. in the Gravis, where there the voice rises a 
tone above the dominant, on the penultimate, 
before falling :— 


—_— 


= 


changing the cadence from a fifth (compare 5) 
to a sixth ; and in the Znterrogativus, where the 
voice falls from the dominant (also on the penul- 
timate) a third :— 

=== 


=. 
o 
—_———— 


— > 


To the accentus belong the following forms, or 
portions of offices of the Latin Church:h (1) 
Tonus Collectarum seu Orationum. (2) Tonus 
Epistolarum et Evangelii, including the melodies 
to which the Passion is sung in Passion Week. 
(3) Tonus Lectionum solemnis et lugqubris; Pro- 
phetiarum et Martyrolojii. (4) Various forms 
of Intonation, Benediction, and Absolution used 
in the Liturgy. (5) Single verses. (6) The 
Exclamations and Admonitions of the assistants at 
the altar. (7) The Prefaces; the Pater Noster, 
with its Prefaces; the Benediction, Paz Domini 
sit semper vosiscum. J.H.]) 


ACCESS. 1. The approach of the priest to 
the altar for the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Hence the expression “ prayer of access " is used 
as equivalent to the Evx) Tfis raparTdgews, or 
prayer of the priest's presenting himself at the 
altar, in the Greek Liturgy of St. James (Neale's 
Eastern Church, Introduction, i. 360). 

2. But the expression “ prayer of access," or 
“ prayer of humble access," is more commonly 
used by English liturgical writers to designate 


a confession of unworthiness in the sight of God, , censum in acerna.?? 
occurring at a later point of the service; gene-: an incense-burner or THURIBLE (q. v.). 


rally between consecration and communion. So 
that the “ prayer of humble access " corresponds 


to the “ Prayer of Inclination ? or “of bowing | 


the neck" in the Greek Liturgies. 
words more expressive of“ humble access 
occur in other places; for instance, in the Greek 
St. James, where the priest declares: ičob mpos- 
HABov Trg Belw Tovry Kal črovpaviw uvsrnpiy 
ovx &s ččios brdpxov (Daniel's Codex Lit., iv. 
83); in the Mozarabic, “Accedam ad Te in 
humilitate spiritus mei " (26. i. 71); or in the 
“ Domine et Deus noster, ne aspicias ad multitu- 
dinem peccatorum nostrorum * in the Liturgy of 
Adaeus and Maris (/b. i. 176). Compare CoN- 
FESSION. š 


Though 


1 


& Reisebricfe aus den Jahren 1830 bis 1832, p. 167. 


:Byz.). 
ACCLAMATION. 1. A term applied by, 
epigraphists to certain short inscriptions, €X- | PITALI]. 
pressed in the second person, and containing a 
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wish or injunction; as, VIVAS IN DEO (Mura- 
tori, Ilesaurus Vet. Inscrip. 1954, no. 4)._By 
far the greater part of these acclamations are 
sepulchral [EPITAPIr], but similar sentences are 
also seen on AMULETS, on the bottoms of cups 
[GLASS, CHRISTIAN] found in the Catacombs, and 
on GEMS. (See the Articles.) 

2. The term acclamation is also sometimes 
applied to the responsive cry or chant of the 
congregation in antiphonal singing. Compare 
ACROSTIC ($ 5); ANTIPHON. [C.] 


ACCUSERS, FALSE : HOW PUNISHED. 
—Those who made false accusations against any 
person were visited with severe punishments 
under the canons of several councils. 

In Spain. The Council of Illiberis (A.D. 305 
or 306) refused communion even at the hour ot 
death (“in fine," al. “in finem ") to any person 
who should falsely accuse any bishop, priest, or 
deacon (can. 75). 

In France. By the 14th canon of the 1st 
Council of Arles (A.D. 314) those who falsely 
accuse their brethren were excommunicated for 
life (“ usque ad exitum *). This canon was re- 
enacted at the 2nd Council held at the same 
city (A.D. 443), but permission was given for the 
restoration of those who should do penance and 
give satisfaction  commensurate with their 
oifence (can. 24). See also CALUMNY. _[I.B.] 


ACEPSIMAS, commemorated Nov. 3 (Cal, 
Byzant.); Nov. 5 (Cal. Armen); April 22 
(Jfart. Rom). [C.] 


ACERRA or ACERNA. (The latter is 
possibly the original form, from Acer, maple.) 
Acerra designated, in classical times, either the 
incense-box used in sacrifices; ora small altar, or 
incense-burner, placed before the dead. (Smith's 
Dict. of Greek and Koman Antiquities, s. v.) Avd 
in ecclesiastical latinity also it designates either 
an incense-box or an incense-burner; *“ Arca 
thuris, vel thuribulum, vel thurarium.? (Papias 
in Ducange's Glossary s. v. * Acerna.') 

It is used in the rubrics of the Gregorian sa- 
cramentary (Corbey MS.) in the office for the 
consecration of a church (p. 428); and in the 
office for the baptism of a bell (p. 438); in 
the latter in the form Acerna: “tunc pones in- 
In both cases it designates 
[6 

ACHAICUM CONCILIUM.—Two synods 
of Achaia, in Greece, are recorded : one, A.D. 2350, 
against the Valesians, who, like Origen, inter- 
preted St. Matth. xix. 12, literally ; the other, iu 
559, aguinst the followers of Aetius. [A.W.H.] 

ACHILLEAS (or Achillas), bishop of Alex- 
andria, commemorated Nov. 7 (ZHuartyrol. om, 
Vet.). [C.] 

ACHILLEUS, the eunuch, martyr at Rome, 
May 12, A.D. 96.  (Afartyrol, Rom. Vet., Hier. 
Bedae). [C.] 

ACINDYNUS (AxiyŠuvos) and companions, 
martyrs, A.D. 346, commemorated Nov. 2 (Cal. 
[C] 
ACEPHALI [VAGI CLERICI ;  AUTOCE- 
ACLEENSE CONCILIUM (of Aclea = 


«Field of the Oak," supposed to be Ayclitfe, in 


b Rhau, Encuridion, 1538; quoted by Arrey von Durham ; Raine's Priory of Hexham, i. 38, note). 


Dommer; Kocli's Musikalisches Lezikom. 


(i.) A.D. T81 (Flor. Wig. in MH. B. 545), but 
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782 (Angl.-Saz. Chr. and H. Hunt., tb. 336, 
731). (iL) A.D. 787 (Kemble, Ć. D., No. 151). 
(iii.) A.D. 788, Sept. 29, in the year and month of 
the murder of Elfwald of Northumbria, Sept. 21, 
788 (Wilk. i. 153; Mansi, xiii. 825, 826). (1v.) 
A.D. 789 (Angl.-Sax. Chr., M. H. B. 337 “a great 
svnod "), in the 6th year of Brihtric, King of 
Wessex (H. Hunt., ib. 732). (v.) A.D. 804 (Kemble, 
€. D., No. 185). (vi.) A.D. 805, Aug. 6 (id. 1b., 
Nas, 190,191). (vii.) A.D. 810 (id. 1b., No. 256). 
Nos. ii, v., and vi. probably, and No. vii. cer- 
tainly, were at Ockley, in Surrey ; or, at any 
rate, not in the Northumbrian Aclea. — Nothing 
more is known of any of these synods, or rather 
Witenagemots, beyond the deeds (grants of lands) 
above referred to, in Kemble. [A. W.H.] 


ACOEMETAE, lit. the “ sleepless " or “ un- 
resting " (for the theological or moral import of 
the term v. Suicer, T/esaur. Eccl. s.v.), a so-called 
order of monks established in the East about the 
middle, rather than the commencement, of the 
5th century, being altogether unnoticed by 
Socrates and Sozomen, the latter a zenalous chro- 
nicler of monks and monasteries, who bring their 
histories down to A.D. 440; yet mentioned by 
Evagrius (iii. 19) asa regularly established order 
in 483.  Laterauthorities make their founder to 
have been a certain officer of the i"nperial house- 
hold at Constantinople named Alexander, who 
quitted his post to turn monk, and after having 
had to shift his quarters in Syria several times, 
at length returned to Constantinople, to give 
permanence to the system which he had already 
commenced on the Euphrates, The first monas- 
tery which he founded there was situated near 
the church of St. Mennas. It was composed of 
300 monks of different nations, whom he divided 
into six choirs, and arranged so that one of them 
should be always employed in the work of prayer 
and praise day and night without intermission 
all the year round. This was their peculiar cha- 
racteristic——and it has been copied in various 
ways elsewhere since then—that some part of 
“ the house," as Wordsworth (ZErcurs. viii. 185) 
expresses it, “ was evermore watching to God. 
Alexander having been calumniated for this 
practice as heretical, he was imprisoned, but 
regained his liberty, and died, say his biographers, 
about A.D. 430—it might be nearer the mark to 
say 450—in a new convent of his own founding 
on the Dardanelles.  Marcellus, the next head of 
the order but one, brought all the zeal and 
energy to it of a second founder ; and he doubt- 
lezs found a powerful supporter in Gennadius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, A.D. 4358-71, a great 
restorer of discipline and promoter of learning 
amongst the clergy. Then it was tbat Studius, 
a noble Roman, and in process of time consul, 
emigrated to Constantinople, and converted one 
of the churches there, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, into the celebrated monastery bearing 
his name, but which he peopled with the Acoe- 
metae. There was another monastery founded by 
St. Dius, in the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
that also became theirs sooner or later, to which 
Valesius (Ad. Evag. iii. 19 and 31) adds a third 
founded by St. Bassianus. 1t may have been 
owing to their connexion with Studius that they 
were led to correspond with the West. At all 
events, on the acceptance by Acacius, the patri- 
arch succeeding Gennadius; of the Henoticon of 
tbe emperor Zeno, and communion with the schis- 
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matic patriarch of Alexandria, their “ hegumen,? 
or president, Cyril lost no time in despatehing 
complaints of him to Rome; nor were their 
emissaries slow to accuse the legates of the Pope 
themselves of having, during their stay at Con- 
stantinople, held communion with heretics. The 
ultimate result was, that the two legates, Vitalis 
and Misenus, were deprived of their sees, and 
Acacius himself excommunicated by the Popes 
Simplicius and Felix. Meanwhile one who had 
been erpelled from their order, but had learnt 
his trade in their monasteries, Peter the Fuller, 
had become schismatic patriarch of Antioch, and 
he, of course, made cominon cause with their op- 
ponents. Nor was it long before they laid them- 
selves open to retaliation. For, uuder Justinian, 
their ardour impelled them to deny the cele- 
brated proposition, advocated so warmly by the 
Scythian monks, hesitated about so long at Rome, 
that one of the Trinity had suffered in the flesh. 
Their denial of this proposition threw them into 
the arms of the Nestorians, who were much in- 
terested in having it decided in this way. For, 
if it could be denied that one of the Trinity had 
suffered, it could not be maintained, obviously, 
that one of the Trinity had become incarnate, 
Hence, on the monks sending two of their body, 
Cyrus and Eulogius, to Rome to defend their 
vicws, the emperor immediately despatched two 
bishops thither, Hypatius and Demetrius, to 
denounce them to the Pope (Pagi ad Baron, 
A.D. 533, n. 2). In short, in a letter, of which 
they were the bear«rs, to John IL, atterwards 
inserted by him in Lib. 1. Tit. “ De summA& Trini- 
tate" of his Code, he himself accused them of 
favouring Judaism and the Nestorian heresy. 
The Pope in his reply seems to admit their hete- 
rodoxy, but he entreats the emperor to forgive 
them at his instance, should they be willing to 
abjure their errors and return to the unity of 
the Church. With what success he interceded 
for them we are not told. During the iconoclastic 
controversy they seem to have shared exile with 
the rest of the monks ejected from their inonas- 
teries by Constantine Copronymus(Pagi ad Baron. 
A.D. 798, u. 2); but under the empress Irene the 
Studium, at all events, was repeopled with its for- 
mer alumni by the most celebrated of them all, 
Theodore, in gvhose surname, “ Studites,? it has 
perhaps achieved a wider celebrity than it ever 
would otherwise have possessed, 

In the West a branch of the order long neld 
the abbey of St. Maurice of Agaune in Valais, 
where they were established by Sigismund, king 
of Burgundy, and had their institute confirmed 
by a Council held there A.D. 523. For fuller de- 
tails see Bonanni's //ist. du Clerg. sec, et reg. vol. 
ii. p. 153 et seq. (Amsterdam, 1716); Bultenu's 
Hist. Monast. d Orient, iii. 33 (Paris, 1580); 
Hospin, De Orig. Monach. iii. 8; Du Fresne, 
Gloss. Lat. 8. v.; and Constant. Christian. iv. 8, 
23; Bingham's Antiq. vii. 11, 10. (E. S. F.] 

ACOLYTES—ACOLYTHS—ACOLYTH- 
ISTS (/AK0A0v601). One of the minor orders 
peculiar to the Western Church, although the 
name is Greek. In the Apostolic age, the only 
order which existed, in addition to those of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, was that of dea- 
conesses—widows usually at first, who were em- 
ployed in such ministrations towards their own 
sex as were considered unsuitable for_men, espe- 
cially ip the East. But about the end of the 2ud 
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or early in the 3rd century, other new officers 
below the order of the dencons were introduced, 
and amongst them this of Acolytes, though only 
in the Latin Church as a distinct order. In the 
rituals of the Greek Church the word occurs only 
as another name for the order of sub-deacon. 

The institution of the minor orders took its 
origin in the greater Churches, such as Rome 
and Carthage, and was owing partly to the sup- 
posed expediency of limiting the number of dea- 
cons to seven, as first appointed by the apostles, 
and partly to the need which was felt of assist- 
ance to the deacons in performing the lower por- 
tions of their otlice; of which functions, indeed, 
they appear in many cases to have been impa- 
tient, regarding them as unworthv of their im- 
portant position in the Church. Tertullian is the 
earliest writer by whom any of the interior orders 
is mentioned, He speuks of Readers, De Praescr. 
c. 41. It is in the epistles of Cypriun that the 
fuller organization of these orders comes before 
us (Epp. Xxix., xxxviii., lxxv., &c.). It is also 
stated by his contemporary Cornelius, Bishop of 
Rome, that the Church of Rome at that time 
* numbered forty-six_presbyvters, seven deacons, 
seven sub-deacons, forty-two acolyths, and fitty- 
two exorcists, reuders, and doorkeepers (Ostiarii). 
None of these inferior orders, according to St. 
Basil, were ordained with imposition of hands, 
but they were simply appointed by the bishop 
With some appropriate ceremony, to certain sub- 
ordinate functions of the ministry such as any 
Christian layman might be commissioned bv 
episcopal authority to perform. The form of 
ordination employed in the case of Acolites is 
thus prescribed by a canon of the 4th Council of 
Carthage. “ When any Acolythist is ordained, the 
bishop shall inform him how he is to behave him- 
self in his oflice ; and he shall receive a candlestick 
with a taper in it, from the archdeacon, that he 
may understand that he is appointed to licht the 
candles of the church. He shall also receive an 
empty pitcher to furnish wine for the kucharist 
of the blood of Christ."  Hence it appears that 
the Acolyte's oflice at that period consisted chiefly 
in two things, viz., lizhting the candles of the 
church and attending the ofliciating priest with 
wine for the Eucharist, 

The Acolyte of the ancient Westgrn Church is 
represented in the later Roman communion by 
the Ceroferarius or taper-bearer, whose oflice con- 
&ists ia walking before the deacons or priests with 
a lighted taper in his hand. 

Both in the East and West the minor orders of 
ancient times were atterwards conferred as merely 
introductory to the sacred orders of deacon and 
presbyter, while the duties which had formerly 
belonged to them were pertormed by laymen. In 
the 7th century the readers and singers in the 
Armenian Church were laymen—in the 8th ceu- 
tury the readers, and in the 12th the ostiarii 
and exorvists were laymen in the Greek Church. 
Before the year 1300 the four orders of acolyte, 
exorcist, reader, and ostiarius began to be con- 
ferred at the same time in the Western Churches. 
Not long afterwards it became customary to re- 
lease the clerks thus ordained from discharging 
the duties of their orders, which were entrusted 
to lay elerks. The Couucils of Cologne and Trent 
vainly _ endeavoured to alter this custom ; and 
saymen continue generally to pertorm the offices 
of the ancient orders in the Roman churches to 
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the present day. In England the same custom has 
prevailed ; and the minor orders having for some 
centuries become merely titular, were disused in 
the Retormation of our Churches. 

Fuller information on the subject of the minor 
orders may be found in Fields Book of the 
Church, b. v. c. 25; Binsham's Antiquities, b. 
iii. ; Thomassin, Vet. et Nov. Eccl, pars I. lib. ii. 
See also Robertson's Zfistory of the Church and 
Palmer's Zreatise on the Church of Christ. [D.B.] 


ACONTIUS, of Rome, commemorated July 
25 (Mart. Hicron.). (C.] 


ACROSTIC.  (AxposTixis,  &kposriyxiov, 
akpdarixov, Acrostichis.) A composition in 
which the first letters of the several lines form 
the name of a person or thing. The invention is 
attributed to Epicharmus. 

We find several applications of the Acrostic 
principle in Christian antiquity. 

1. The word Acrostic is applied to the well- 
known formula ix8vs. [See IX6TC.) 

2. Verses in honour of the Saviour were fre- 
quently written in the acrostic form; Pope Da- 
masus, for instance, has left two acrostics on the 
name Jesus (Curm. iv. and v.), the tvrmer of 
which runs as follows: 

“In rebus tantis Trina conjunetio mundi 
Erigit humanum sensum laudare venuste s 
Sola salus nobis, et mundi sumrma potestas 
Venit peccati nodum dissolvere fructu. 
Summa salus cunctis nituit per saecula terris."? 


The same pope, to whom so many of the in- 
scriptiovns in the Catacombs are due, composed 
an acrostic inscription in honour of Constantia, 
the daughter of Constantine. This was origin- 
ally placed in the apse of the basilica of St. 
Agnes in the Via Nomentana, and may be seen in 
Bosio, soma Šotteranea, p. 118. And inscrip- 
tions of this kind are frequent.  Lest the reader 
should _ miss the names iudicated, an explanation 
of the acrostic principle is sometimes added to 
the inscription itself. For instance, to the epi- 
taph of Licinia, Leontia, Ampelia, and Flavia 
(Muratori, ZAesaurus .Norus, p. 1903, uo. 5) are 
added these verses, which give the key: 

“ Nomina sanctarum, lector, si forte requiris, 

Ex omni versu te litera prima docebit." 


So the epitaph of a Christian named Agatha 
(Marini, Fratclli Arvali, p. 828). ends with the 
words, “ ejus autem nomen capita ver[suum];"? 
and another, given by the same authority, ends 
with the words, “Is cujus per capita versorum 
nomen declaratur.' Fabretti (/nscript. Auti]. iv. 
150) gives a similar one, * Revertere per capita 
versorum et invenies pium nomen."  Gazzera 
( /scrizione del Piemonte, p. 91) gives the epitaph 
of Eusebius of Vercelli, in whicn the first letters 
of the lines form the words EVSEBIVS EPIS- 
COPVS ET MARTYR; and another acrostic 
epitaph (p. 114), where the initial letters form 
the words CELSVS EPISCOPVS (Martigny, 
Dut. deg Antej. Chrct. 11). 

We also find acrostic hvmns in Greek. Several 
of the hvymns of Cosmas of Jerusalem, are of 
this kind; the first, for instance (Gallandi, Žt- 
hliatheca. Pat. xiii. 234), is an acrostic forming 
the words, 

XpiaTos BporwBeis Tv omep Beds ue. 

3. Those poems, in which the lines or stanzas 

commence with the letters of the alphabet taken 
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in order, form another class of acrostics. Such 


is the well-known _hvmn of Sedulius, “A solis 
ortus candine,"' a portion of which is introduced 
in the Roman oflices for the Nativity and the Cir- 


cumcision of the Lord; and that of Venantius 
Fortunatus (Carm. xvi.), which begins with the 
words ** Agnoscat omne saeculum. St. Augustine 
composed an Ahecedarian Psalm against the Do- 
Datists, in imitation of the 119th, with the con- 
stant response, *“ Omnes qui gaudetis de pace, 
maodo verum judicate.? 

4. A peculiar use of the acrostic is found in 
the Omice-booka_ of the Greek Church. Each 
Canen, or series of TROPARIA, has its own 
acrostic, which is a metrical line formed of the 
initial letters of the Troparia which compose the 
Canon. To take the instance given by Dr. Neale 
(Eutern Church, Introd. p. 832); the acrostic 
for tne Festival of SS. Proclus and Hilarius is, 

Šerroig aBAnras germrov eisbćpuw ućAos. 
The meaning of this is, that the first Troparion 
of the Canon begins with *, the second with E, 
and so on. “These lines are generally Iambic, as 


in the instance above; but occasionally Hex- 
ameter, as, 


Tor Nunbopov ws vixijdopov asuagi učAmo. 
They frequently contain a play on the name of 
the Saint of the day, as in the instance just given, 
and in 

dapov Beov ge rauudckap Ilarep oćBu, 
for St. Dorotheus of Tyre. The Troparia are 
sometimes, but rarely, arranged so as to form 
an alphabetic acrostic, as on the Eve of the 
Transtizuration (Neale, u. 8.). 

5. The word _&xpogrixta, in the Apostolical 
Constitutions (ii. 57, S 5) denotes the verses, or 
prrtions of a verse, which the people were to 
siug responsively to the chapter of the Psalm, 
“& Aaos T& dxposrixyua UropaAA€To." The 
constantly repeated response of the 136th Psalm 
(“For His mercy endureth for ever"), or that 
of the “ Benedicite omnia Opera? (“ Praise Him, 
and magnity Him for ever''), are instances of 
what is probably intended in this case. Compare 
ANTIPHON, PsALMODY (Binghanm's Antig. xiv. 1, 
š 12) [C.] 

ACROTELEUTIC. ([DoxoLoaY ; PSALMODY.] 


ACTIO. A word frequently used to desig- 
nate the canon of the mass. 

The word “agere," as is well known, bears in 
classical writers the special sense of performing 
a sacrificial act ; hence the word “ Actio * is ap- 
plied to that which was regarded as the essential 
portion of the Eucharistic sacrifice ; “ Actio dici- 
tur ipse canon, quia in eo sacramenta conficiuntur 
Dominica," says Waafrid Strabo (De Rebus Eccl. 
c. 22, p. 950, Migne). Whatever is included in 
tue canon is said to be “ infra actionem ;" hence, 
When any words are to be added within the 
canon (as is the case at certain great festivals), 
they bear in the liturgies the title or rubric 
*infra actionem ;" and in printed missals these 
words are frequently placed betore the prayer 
“ Communicantes." Compare CANON. (Bona, 
de Rebus Liturgicis, lib. ii. c. 11; Macri, Hicro- 
lezicon, 8. v. *“ Actio ".) 

Honorius of Autun supposes this use of the 
word “actio? to be derived from legal termino- 
iogvy. ** Missa quoddam judicium imitatur ; unde 
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et canon Actio vocatur * (lib. i., c. 8); and “ Canon 
. . . etiam Actio dicitur, quia causa populi in eo 
cum Deo agitur* (c. 103). (In Du Cange's 
Glossary, s. v. “ Actio.) But this derivation, 


: though adopted by several mediaeval writers, 


does not appear probable. [C.] 
ACTISTETAE. [Dicf. of Biogr. 8. v. “Ctisto- 


latrae.? 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES.—The in- 
fluence of Christianity on social life was seen, 
as in other things, so specially in the horror 
with which the members of the Uhristian Church 
looked on the classes of men and women whose 
occupations identified them with evil. Among 
these were Actors and Actresses. It must be re- 
membered that they found the drama tainted bv 
the depravity which infected all heathen society, 
and exhibiting it in its worst forms. Even Au- 
gustus sat asa spectator of the “scenica adulteria?? 
ot the “ mimi," whose performances were the 
favourite amusement of Roman nobles and people 
(Ovid, Zrist. ii. 497-520). "The tragedies of 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, or Seneca,3 the comedies 
even of Menander and Terence could not compete 
with plays whose subject was always the “ vetiti 
crimen amoris,' represented in all its baseness 
and foulness (Zbid.). What Ovid wrote of “ ob- 
scaena" and “turpia" was there acted, The 
stories of Mars and Venus, the loves of Jupiter 
with Danae, Leda, and Ganymede, were exhibited 
in detnil (Cvprian, De Grat. Dei, 6. 8). Men's 
minds were corrupted by the very sight. They 
learnt to imitate their gols. The actors became, 
in the worst sense of the word, efleminate, taught 
““gestus turpes et molles et muliebres exprimere* 
(Cyprian, Zp. 2, ed. Gersdorf. 61, ed. Rigalt). 
The theatre was the “sacrarium Veneris,? the 
*““consistorium impudicitine " (/641. c. 17). Men 
sent their sons and daughterš to learn adultery 
(Tatian, Orat. adv. Graec. 6. 223; Tertull. Ze 
opećt. €. 10). The debasement which followed 
on such an occupation had been recognized 
even by Roman law. "The more active cen- 
sors had pulled down theatres whenever they 
could, and Pompeius, when he built one, placed 
a Temple of Venus over it in order to guard 
against a like destruction (Zbiudl. c. 10). The 
Greeks, in their admiration of artistic culture, 
had honoured their actors. The Romans Jooked 
on them, even while they patronised them, with 
a consciousness ef thcir degradation.  'They were 
excluded from all civil honours, their names were 
struck out of the register of their tribes; they 
lost by the “ minutio capitis" their privileges as 
citizens (/bid. c. 22; Augustin. De Civ. Uci, ii. 
14). Trajan banished them altogether from 
Rome as utterly demoralized. 

It cannot be wondered at that Christian writers 
should almost from the first enter their pro- 
test agninst a life so debased. = They saw 
in it part of the “pompae diaboli," which 
they were called on to renounce. — Tertul- 


a Augustine, who in his youth had delighted in the 
higher forms of the drama (Confrss. iii. 2), draus, after 
his conversion, a distinction between these (“scenicorum 
tolerabiliora Iudorum '') and the obscenity of the mimes 
(De Civ. Dei, il. 8). 

b No specific reference to this form of evil is found, it 
is true, in the N. T. "The case had not yet presented 
itself. It would bave seemed as impossible for a Christian 
to take part in it as to join in actual idolatry. 
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lian wrote the treatise already quoted specially 
against it and its kindred evils of the circus and 
the amphitheatre, and dwells on the inconsis- 
tency of uttering from the same lips the amen 
of Christian worship, and the praises of the 
gladiator or the mime. The actor seeks, against 
the words of Christ, to add a cubit to his stature 
by the use of the Cothurnus. He breaks the 
Divine law which forbids a man to wear a 
woman's dress (Deut. xxii. 5). — Clement of 
Alexandria reckons them among the things 
which the Divine Instructor forbids to all His 
followers (Paedagog. iii. 6. 77, p. 298). - In course 
of time the question naturally presented itself, 
whether an actor who had become a Christian 
might continue in his calling, and the Christian 
conscience returned an answer in the negative. 
The case which Cyprian deals with (Ep. 2, ut 
supra) implies that on that point there could be 
no doubt whatever, and he extends the prohibition 
to the art of teaching actors. It would be better 
to maintain such a man out of the funds of the 
Church than to allow him to continue in such a | 
calling. The more formal acts of the Church spoke | 
in the same tone. The Council of Illiberis (c. 62) 
required a “ pantomimus" to renounce his art 
before he was admitted to baptism. 1f he re- 
turned to it, he was to be excommunicated. 
The 3rd Council of Carthage (c. 35) seems to 
be moderating the more extreme rigour of some 
teachers, when it orders that “ gratia vel recon- 
ciliatio'' is not to be denied to them any more 
than to penitent apostates. "The Codex Eccles, 
Ajric. (c. 63) forbids any one who had been con- 
verted, “ex quiilibet ludicra arte," to be tempted 
or coerced to resume his occupation. The Coun- 
cil in Trullo (c. 51) forbidsboth mimes and their 
theatres, and T&s dr! oknvov Opxhges, under 
pain of deposition for clerical, and excommuni- 
cation for lay, oflenders. = With one consent the 
moral sense of the new society condemned what 
seemed so incurably evil. When Christianity 
had become the religion of the Empire, it was 
of course, more ditficult to maintain the high 
standard which these rules implied, and Chryso- 
stom ( Žlom. vi. in Matt., Hom. xv. ad Pop. Antivch. 
Hlom. x. in Coloss. ii. p. 403, i. 38, 731, 780), 
complains that theatrical entertainments pre- 
vniled among the Christians of his time with no 
abatement of their evils. — At Rome they were 
celebrated on the entrance of a consul upon his 
otlice (Claudian in Cons. Mall. -313). On the 
triumph of the Emperors Theodosius and Arcadius. 
the theatre of Pompeius was opened for perfor- 
mances by actors from all parts of the Empire 
(Symanachus, Zpp. x. 2,29). With a strange 
inversion of the old relations between the old and 
the new societies, the heathen Zosimus reproaches 
the Christian Emperor Coustantine with having 
patronised the mimes and their obscenity. The 
pantomimes or ballets in which the mythology 
of Greece furnished the subject-matter (Medea 
and Jason, Perseus and Andromeda, the loves of 
Jupiter), were still kept up. — Women as well 
as men performed in. them (Chrysost., Hom. vi. 
in fFhess.), and at Rome the number of actresses 
was reckoned at 3000. The old infamy adhered 
to the whole class under Christian legislation. 
They might not appear in the forum or basilica, 
or use the public baths. And yet, with a strange 
inconsistency, the civil power kept them in their 
degradation rather than deprive the population 
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of the great cities of the empire of the amuse- 
ments to which they were so addicted. = If 
the Church sought to rescue them, admittin= 
them to baptism, and after baptism claiming 
immunity from their degrading occupation, it 
stepped in to prevent any such conversion, ex- 
cept in eztremis (Cod. Theodos., De Scenicis, xv.). 
Compare Milman's History of Christianif1;, book 
iv. c. 2; Chastel, p. 211. Perhaps the fullest 
collection of every passage in Christian antiquity 
bearing on the subject is to be found in Prynne's 
Histrinntix. [P.] 


ACUTUS, martyr at Naples, commemorated 
Sept. 19 (Martyrol. Rom. Vet.). [C.) 


ACUS (accubium, or acubium, acicula, spina, 
spinula). Pins made of precious metal, and, in 
later mediaeval times, enričhed with jewels, for 
attaching the archiepiscopal (or papal) pallium 
to the vestment over which it was worn, r. e. the 
planeta or casula (the chasuble). The earliest 
mention of these known to the present writer is 
in the description given by Joannes Diaconus of 
the pallium of St. Gregory the Great. Writing 
himself in the 9th century, he notes itasa point 
of contrast between the pallium worn by St. Gre- 
gory and that customary in his own time, that 
it was nullis acubus perforatum. "Their first 
use, therefore, must probably date between the 
close of the 6th and the beginning of the 9th 
century. For details concerning these ornaments 
at later times, see Bock (Gesch. der liturg. Ge- 
wander, ii. 191). Innocent III. (De Sacro 
dAltaris Mysterio, lib. i. cap. 63) assigns to these 
pins, as to every other part of the sacerdotal 
dress, a certain mystical significance. —*“ Tres 
acus quae pallio infiguntur, ante pectus, super 
humerum, et post tergum, designant compas- 
sionem proximi, administrationem oflicii, destric- 


tionemque judicii.? ([W.B. M.] 


ADAM AND EVE are commemorated in 
the Ethiopic Calendar on the 6th day of the 
month Miaziah, equivalent to April 1. The 
Armenian Church commemorates Adam with 
Abel on July 25. (Neale, Eastern Church, Introd., 
PP- 800, 812.) [C.) 


ADAUCTUS or AUDACTUS. (1) Martyr 
at Rome, commemorated Aug. 30 (Martyr. 
Kom. Vet., Hieron.). Proper collects in Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary (p. 127), and Antiphon in 
Lib, Antiph. p. 109. 

(2) Commemorated Oct. 4 (3f. I/icron.). [C.) 


ADDERBOURN, CouNciL near the (AD- 
DERBURNENSE CONCILIUM), A.D. 705; on the 
River Nodder, or Adderbonrn, in Wiltshire; of 
English bishops and abbats, where a grant of 
free election of their abbat, after Aldhelm's 
death, made by Bishop Aldhelm to the abbers 
of Malmesbury, Frome, and Bradford, was con- 
firmed (W. Malm., De Gest. Ponž. v. pars iii., p. 
1643, Migne; Wilk. i. 68). [A. W. H.] 

ADJUTOR, in Africa, commemorated Dec, 
17 (Mart. Hwron.). [C.] 

ADMONITION. [MosITi0N.] 


ADRIANUS. (1) Martyred by Galerius in 
Nicomedia, commemorated Sept. 8 (2Hurtyrol. 
Kom. Vet., Hiron. Bedae); Aug. 26 (Cal, 
Byzant.) ; Nov. 6 (M. Hiron). 

(2) Martyr, Natale March 4 (2fart. Bedac) 
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(3) July 26 (M. Hieron.). 


(4) Auxust 5 (Cal. Armen.). (C.] 


ADULTERY.—We shall attempt to give a 
general account of laws and customs relating to 
this topic, dwelling more fully upon such as 
elucidate the spirit of their several periods, and 
upon the principles involved in disputable points. 
Our outline breaks naturally into the three fol- 


lowing divivions :— 


1. Antecedents of Christian jurisprudence in 


Church and Stata on adultery. 
9, Nature and classification of the crime. 
3. Penalties imposed upon it. 


Our quotations from Eastern canonists when 
compared with civilians are mada from the older 
Latin versions; on occasion the Greek phrases 
In imperin] laws the Latin is com- 


are added. 
monly the most authentic. These are numbered, 
first the Book of Coder, next Title, then Law ; 
but in the Digest, where it is usunl to subdivide, 
the Title is distinguished by a Roman numeral. 
I. Anteccdents of Christian Jurisprudence in 
Church and State on Adultery.—Respecting the 
germs of future differences as regards this and 
connected subjects traceable in the Apostolic 
times, Neander has some useful observations 
(Planting of the Christian Church, Bohn's ed. 1. 
246—-% and 257,261). Many circumstances, how- 
erer, kept down these tendencies to opposition. 
In an age of newly awakened faith, and under 
the pressure of persecution, living motive took 
the place of outward law. The revulsion from 


heathen sins was strong, and filled the souls of 


converts with abhorrence, while the tender sym- 
pathy of their teachers urged men to control 
themselves, succour the tempted, and pity the 
fallen. “I am overwhelmed with sadness," 
writes Polycarp to the Philippians (cap. xi.), 
“on account of Valens who was made presbyter 
amongst you, because he thus knows not the 
place which was given him." This man had 
fallen into adultery (see Jacobson in loco). “I 
grieve erceedingly both for him and for his 
wife, to whom may the Lord grant true repent- 
ance. "Be ye therefore also sober-minded in this 
matter, and count not such persons as your ene- 
mies; but as suffering and wayward members 
call them back, that you may save the one Body 
of vou all. For so doing ye shall establish your 
own selves. 

Clement of Rome, unlike Polycarp, had no 
special example to deal with; his warnings are 
therefore general. In Zp. i. 30 and cap. 6 of 
the 2nd Ep., attributed to him, adultery is stig- 
matized among the foulest and most heinous 
sins. "His exhortations and promises of forgive- 
ness (i. 7, 8, 9, 50) are likewise general, but 
their tenour leaves no doubt that he intended to 
invite all such sinners to repentance. “The same 
declarations of remission to all penitenta and 
the lvosing of every bond by the gruce of Christ, 
occur in lgnat. Ep. ad Philadelph. 8 ; and are 
found in the shorter as well as the longer recen- 
sion (see Cureton, Corp. Ignat. p. 97). In these 
addresses we seem to catch the lingering tones 
vf the Apostolic age; and all of like meaning 
and early date sbould be noted as valuable testi- 
monies. De lVAubespine (Bingkam, xvi. 11, 2 
asserted that adulterers were never taken back 
into communion before the time of Cyprinn, and, 


though Bishop Pearson refutes this opinion, he 
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allows that respecting them, together with mur- 
derers and idolaters, there was much dispute in 
the early Church. Beveridge also (Cod. Can. 
vii. 2) believes that its severity was so great as 
to grant no such sinners reconciliation except 
upon the very hardest terms. 

Of this severe treatment, as well as the differ- 
ence of opinion alluded to by Pearson, we see 
various traces; yet the prevailing inclination 
was to hold out before the eyes of men a hope 
mingled with tear. Hermas (Pastor Mandat. 4, 1 
and 3) concedes one, and but one, repentance to 
those who are unchaste after baptism ; for which 
mildness and a reluctant allowance of second 
nuptials, Tertullian (De Pudicit. 10) styles this 
book an Adulterers' Friend.  Dionysius of Co- 
rinth, writing to the churches of Pontus on 
marriage and continency, counsels the reception 
of all who repent their transgressions, whatever 
their nature may be (Euseb. iv. 23). Thus also 
Zephyrinus of Rome announced, according to 
Tertullian, “ego et moechiae et fornicationis 
delicta, poenitentia functis dimitto ; and though 
quoted in a spirit of hostility und satire, this 
sentence, which forms a chief reason for the 
treatise (De Pudicit.), probably contains in sub- 
stance an authentic penitential rule. Of Tertul- 
lian's own opinion, since he was at this time a 
Montanist, it is needless to say more than that, 
differing from his former views, not far removed 
from those maintained by Hermas (cf. De Peni- 
tent. 7-10), he now held adultery to be one of . 
those sins not only excluding for ever from the 
company of believers, but also (cap. 19) abso- 
lutely without hope through our Lord's inter- 
cession.  Exclusion from the faithful was, how- 
ever, insisted upon in such cases by some 
Catholic bishops. Cyprian (ad Antonian.), while 
himself on the side of mercy, tells us how cer- 
tain bishops of his province had, in the time of 
his predecessors, shut the door of the Church 
against adulterers, and denied them penitence 
altogether. Others acted on the opposite system ; . 
yet we are assured that peace remained un- 
broken —a surprising circumstance, certainly, 
considering the wealth and intelligence of that 
province, and the importance of such decisions 
to a luxurious population.  Cyprian hints at no 
lay difficulties, and simply says that every 
bishop is the disposer and director of his own 
act, and must render an account to God (cf. also 
Cypr. De Unitate, several Epistles, and Conc. 
Carthag. Proloquium).  Hence the determination 
of one bishop had no necessary force in the 
diocese of another. So, too, the acts of a local) 
council took effect only within its own locality, 
unless they were accepted elsewhere. But the 
correspondence of bishops and churches set 
bounds to the difficulties which might otherwise 
have arisen, and prepared the way for General 
Couucils—see, for instance, the fragment (Euseb. 
v. 25) of the early Synod at Caesarea in Pales- 
tine—its object being the diffusion of the Syno- 
dical Epistle. United action was also much 
furthered by the kind of compilation called 
Codex Canonum, but the first of these (now 
lost) was formed towards the end of the 4th 
century. See Dion. Zxig. ap. Justeli. T. 101, and 
Bevereg., Pand. Can. Proleg. vii. 

The passages already cited show the strength of 
Christian recoil from heathen sensuality. In his 
instructive reply to Celsus (iii. 51) ća com- 
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pares the attitude of the Church towards back- 
sliders, especially towards the incontinent, with 
that fceling which prompted the Pythagoreans to 
erect a cenotaph for each disciple who left their 
school. They esteemed him dead, and, in pre- 
cisely the same way, Christians bewail as lost to 
God, and already dead, those who are overcome 
with unclean desire or the like. Should such 
regain their senses, the Church receives them at 
length, as men alive from death, but to a longer 
probation than the one converts underwent at 
first, and as no more capable of honour and 
diguity amongst their fellows. Yet Origen goes 
on to state (59-64) the remedial power of Chris- 
tianity. Taken together these sections paint a 
lively picture of the treatment of gross trans- 
gressors within and without the Christian fold. 
On the passage in his De Oratione, which sounds 
like an echo of Tertullian, see foot-note in Dela- 
rue's ed., vol, i. 256. 

Christians might well shrink from what they 
saw around them.  Licentivus impurities, count- 
less in number and in kind, were the burning 
reproaches, the pollution, and the curse of 
heathendom. It is impossible to quote much on 
these topics, but a carefully drawn sketch of 
them will be found in two short essays by Pro- 
fessor Jowett appended to the first chapter of 
his Commentary on the Romans. They demon- 
strate how utterly unfvunded is the vulgar 
notion that Councils and Fathers meddled un- 
necessarily with gross and disgusting oftences. 
With these essays may be compared Martial 
and tho Satirists, or a single writer such as 
Seneca—unus instar omnium-——e.g. “ Hinc de- 
centissimum sponsaliorum genus, adulterium,? 
&c., i. 94 or again, iii. 16, “ Nungquid jam ulla 
repudio erubescit postquam illustres qunedam 
ac nobiles foeminae, non consulum numero, 
sed  maritorum, annos suos computant? et 
exeunt matrimonii causa, nubunt repudii? ... 
Nunquid jam ullus adulterii pudor est, postquam 
eo ventum est, ut nulla virum habeat, nisi ut 
adulterum irritet?  Argumentum est deformi- 
tatis, pudicitia. Quam invenies tam miseram, 
tam sordidam, ut illi satis sit unum adulterorum 
par?" &c. In Valerius Maximus we hear a 
sigh for departed morals—in Christian writers, 
from the Apologists to Salvian, a recital of the 
truth, always reproachful, and sometimes half 
triumphant. Moreover, as usual, sin became the 
punishment of sin—Justin. Martyr, in his first 
Apology (c. 27 seq.), points out the horrible con- 
sequences which ensued from a heathen prac- 
tice following upon the licence just mentioned. 
The custom of exposing new-born babes pervaded 
all ranks of society, and was authorized even by 
the philosophers. Almostall those exposed, says 
Justin, both boys and girls, were taken, reared, 
and fed like brute beasts for the vilest purposes 
of sensuality ; so that a man might commit the 
grossest crime unawares with one of his own 
children, and from these wretched beings the 
State derived a shameful impost.  Compure Ter- 
tuli. Apologet. 9, sub fin. Happy in comparison 
those infants who underwent the prae or past 
natal fate, described by Minucius Felix c. 30. 'To 
Lactantius (we _may remark) are nttributed the 
laws of Constantine intended to mitigate the 
allied evils of that later age, cf. Milman (/fist. 
Christ. ii. 394). “ We," continues Justin (c. 
29), “ expose not our oflspring, lest one of them 
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should perish and we be murderers; nay, the 
bringing up of children is the very object ot our 
marriages." There are passages to tbe same 
effect in the Ep. ad Diognet. c. 5, and Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christian. (c. 33 al. 28), and thus 
these early apologists adduce a principle laid 
down amongst the ends of matrimony in the 
Anglican marriage -service. They no doubt 
utter the thought of their fellow Christians 
in opposing to the licence of the age the purest 
parental instincts, and these are perhaps in 
every age the most stringent restraints upon 
adultery. 

The standard of contemporary Jewish practice 
may be divined from the Dial. cum Tryphon, 
cc. 134 and 141. The Rabbis taught the law- 
fulness of marrying four or five wives,—if any 
man were moved by the sight of beauty Jacob's 
example excused him,—if he sinned, the prece- 
dent of David assured his forgiveness. 

Surrounding evils naturally deepened the im- 
pression upon Christians that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims in the world, that their aim 
must be to keep themselves from being partakers 
in other men's sina; to suifer not as evil doers, 
but as Christians, and to use the Roman law as 
St. Paul used it, for an appeal on occasion—a 
possible protection, but not a social rule. Hence 
the danger was Quietism ; and they were in fact. 
accused of forsaking the duties of citizens and 
soldiers——accusations which the Apologists, par- 
ticularly Tertullian and Origen, answered, 
tbough with many reserves. = The faithful 
thought that their prayers and examples were 
the best of services; they shunned sitting in 
judgment on cases involving life and death, im- 
prisonment or torture, and (what is more to our 
purpose) questions de pudore. On the admission 
of Christians to magistracy as early as the An- 
tonines, cf. Dig. 50, tit. 2, s. 3, sub fin., with Gotho- 
fred*s notes.  Traces of their aversion from such 
business appear in some few Councils ; e. g. Elib. 
56, excludes Duumvirs from public worship 
during their year of oflice. —Tarracon. 4, forbids 
bishops to decide criminal causes—a rule which 
has left its mark on modern legislation.  Natu- 
rally resulting from these infiuences, was a 
higher and diffused tone of purity. Obeyving 
human laws, believers transcended them, Zp. ad 
Diognet. 5, and compare Just. Apol. I. 17, seq. 
with 15. He speaks emphatically of the in- 
numerable multitude who turned from license 
to Christian self-control. The causeless divorce 
allowed by law led to what Christ forbade as 
digamy and adultery, while the latter sin was 
by Him extended to the eve and the heart. In 
like manner, Athenagoras (Zeg. pro Christ. 2) 
asserts that it was impossible to find a Christian 
who had been criminally convicted—and that no 
Christian is an evil-doer except he be a hypocrite 
—32, 33, al. 27, 28, that impurity of heart is 
essentially adultery, and that even a slightly 
unchaste thought may exclude from everlasting 
life. He says, as Justin, that nuinbers in the 
Church were altogether continent ; numbers, too, 
lived according to the strictest marriage rule. 
Athenagoras goes so far (33 al. 28) as to pro- 
nounce against all second marringes, becnuse he 
who deprives himself of even a decensedl wife by 
taking another is an adulterer. Clement of 
Alexandria (Paedaq. ii. 6) quaintly ohserves 
that “ Non Moechaberis ? is cut up by the roots 
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through “non concupisces,' and ih the same 
spirit Commodian (Znstruct. 48) writes 

“ Eecam muscivuli ubi mors est longe vitate : 

Multa sont Martyria, quae fiunt sine sanguine fuso, 
Alienum non cupere," &c. 
Compare other passages on adultery of the 
heart, Lactant. Znstit. vi. 23, and Emt. 8; Greg. 
Nazianz., Hom. 37 al. 31 ; “and later on, Photius, 
Ep. 139—a remarkable composition. 

Another safeguard from licentiousness was 
the hizh valnation now set upon the true dignity 
of woman not only as the help-meet of man but 
asa partaker in the Divine Image, sharing the 
same hope, and a fit partner of that moral 
union in which our Lord placed the intention 
and essence of the married state. Clement of 
Alexandria draws a picture of the Christian 
wite and mother (Paedag. iii. 11, p. 250 Sylb. 
and Potter's Gr. marg.); of the husband and 
father, (Strom. vii. p. 741).  Tertullian before 
bim, in the last cap. ad Urorem describes a truly 
Christian marriage—the oneness of hope, prayer, 
practice, and pious service; no need of conceal- 
ment, mutual avoidance, nor mutual vexation ; 
distrust banished, a freeborn confidence, sym- 
pathy, and comfort in each other, presiding over 
every part of their public and private existence. 

This language derives additional strength 
from Tertullian's treatment of mixed marriages. 
Those contracted before conversion fall under 1 
Cor. vii. 10-17 (cf. ad Uzor. ii. 2), yet their 
consequences were most mischievous. He tells 
us (ad Scapulam 3) how Claudius Herminianus, 
whose wife became a convert, revenged himself 
by barbarous usage of the Cappadocian Chris- 
tians. A mixed marriage after conversion is a 
very great sin, forbidden by 1 Cor. vii. 39 and 2 
Cor. vi. 14-16, and Tertullian ad Uyror. ii. 3 
condemns those who contract it as “stupri reos * 
— transgressors of the 7th Commandment. 
Addressing his own wife, he proceeds to describe 
its serious evils to a woman. When she wishes 
to attend worship her husband makes an appoint- 
ment for the baths. Instead of hymns she hears 
songs, and his songs are from the theatre, the 
tavern, and the night cellar. Her fasts are 
hindered by his feasts. He is sure to object 
against nocturnal services, prison visits, the kiss 
of peace, and other customs. She will have a 
ditficulty in persuading him that such private 
observances as crossing and erxsufilation, are not 
magical rites. To these and other remarks, 
Tertullian adds the sensible arguments, that 
none but the worst heathens would marry 
Christian women, and how then could believing 
wives feel secure in such hands? Their hus- 
bands kept the secret of their religion as a 
means of enforcing subjection ; or, if dissatisfied, 
narsed it for the day of persecution and legal- 
ized murder. Their own motives were of the 
baser kind—they married for a handsome litter, 
mules, and tall attendants from some foreign 
country ;—luxuries which a faithful man, even 
if wealthy, might not think proper to allow 
them. This being the early experience of the 
Church, we are not surpriszed to find mixed 
marriages forbidden in after times sub poena 
adudterii, 

We cannot here pass over a history told by 
Justin Martyr in his Apdl. ii. 2, and repeated 
by Eusebius iv. 17, respecting which the learned 
Bingham has been led into a remarkable mis- 
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take, copied and added to by Whiston in a note 
on Antiq. xv. 7, 10. A woman married to a 
very wicked husband, herself as drunken and 
dissolute as the man, became a convert to the 
faith.  Thoroughly reformed, she tried to per- 
suade him by the precepts of the Gospel and 
the terrors of eternal fire. Failing in ber at- 
tempts, and revolted by the loathsome and un- 
natural compulsion to which her husband sub- 
jected her, she thought repudiation would be 
preferable to a life of impious compliances, Her 
friends prevailed upon her to wait and hope for 
the best, but a journey to Alexandria made her 
husband worse than before, and, driven to des- 
pair, she sent him a divorce. Immediately he 
informed against her as a Christian; a blow 
which she parried by presenting a petition for 
delay to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who 
granted her request. Upon this her husband, 
thirsting for revenge, accused her teacher in 
religious truth, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
three lives sacrificed in succession to his ven- 


geance. 


Bingham (xvi. 11, 6) cites the narrative as an 
instance of a wife's being allowed by the Church 
to divorce a husband on the ground of adultery. 
But the valuable writer, led perhaps by Gotho- 
fred (Cod. Thcod. vol. i. p. 312) has*here erred in 
a matter of fact, for Justin takes some pains to 
show that the woman's grievance was not adul- 
tery at all. Fleury (iii. 49) has apprehended 
the truth with correctness and expressed it with, 
delicacy. The like case is discussed by an author 
long called Ambrose in his comment on 1 Cor. vii. 
11 (Ambros. op. ed. Benedict., tom. ii. appendix 
p. 133 E-F), and he determines that, under the 
given circumstances, a woman must separate 
from her husband, but she must not marry again. 
The Imperial law also provided a remedy, Cud. 
Thvod. 9, tit. 7, s. 3. It is certainly noteworthy 
that, in telling this brief tragedy, neither Justin 
nor Eusebius says a word against the wife's seek- 
ing relief from the heathen custom of divorce. 
Yet its license was condemned on all sides. The 
founder of the Empire strove to check it; and, 
had the aggrieved woman lived under the first 
Christian emperor, that resource would have 
been denied her. Clearly, circumstances justi- 
fied the wife, but it would seem natural to have 
mentioned the danger of doing wrong, while 
pleading her justification. We, in modern times, 
should say that such cases are exceptional, and 
the inference from silence is that similar wicked- 
ness was not exceptional im those days, and was 
treated by the Church as a ground of divorce; 
a mournful conclusion, but one that many facts 
render probable, c.g. the Imperial law above 
cited. 

From these anteceđents our step is brief to 
laws for the repression of incontinency. The 
natural beginning was for each community to 
follow simply the example of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
v. and 2 Cor. ii.), but, as converts multiplied, it 
became necessary to prescribe definite tests of 
repentance which formed also the terms of re- 
conciliation. Such rules had for one object the 
good of the community, and in this light every 
offence was a public wrong, and is so looked 
upon by canon a at this day. But penitence 
had a second object—the soul's health of the 
offender—and thus viewed, the same transgres- 


sion was treated as a moral stain, and censured 
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aceording to its intrinsic heinousness, or, in few 
words, the crime became a sin. This idea, no 
doubt, entered into the severe laws of Christian 
princes against adultery, and is an indication of 
ecclesinstical influence upon them.  Framers of 
canons had in turn their judgment acted upon 
by the great divines, who were apt to regulate 
pablic opinion, and to enforce as maxims of life 
their own interpretations of Scripture.  Some- 
times the two characters met in the same per- 
son, As in the eminent Gregories, Basil, and 
others; but where this was not the case, theo- 
logians commonly overlooked many points which 
canonists were bound to consider. 

Church lawgivers must indeed always have 
regard to existing social facts and the ordinary 
moral tone of their own age and nation. They 
must likewise keep State law steadily in mind 
when they deal with offences punishable in civil 
. courts. That they did so in reality, we learn 
from the Greek Scholia ; and hence, when divorce 
is connected with adultery (particularly as its 
cause), the Scholinsts trace most  canonical 
changes to foregoing alterations in the laws of 
the Empire. The reader should reproduce in his 
mind these two classes of data it he wishes to 
form a judgient on subjects like the present. 
We have called attention to the license which 
tainted prae-Christian Rome. Of the Christian 
world, homilists are the most powerful illustra- 
tors, but the light thrown upon it by canons is 
quite unmistakable. The spirit prevalent at the 
opening of the 4th century may be discerned 
from its Councils, e.g. Gangra; one object of 
which (can. 4) was to defend married presbyters 
against the attacks made upon them ; cf. Elib. 33, 
and Stanley's account of the later 1 Nic. 3( Eastern 
CA. 196—9). -Gangra, 14, forbids wives to desert 
their husbands from abhorrence of married life ; 
9 and 10 combat a like disgust and contempt of 
matrimony displayed by consecrated virgins, 
and 16 is aimed against sons who desert their 
parents under pretext of piety, e. to become 
celibates, something after the fashion of “ Cor- 
ban." An age, where the springs of home life 
are poisoned, is already passing into a morbid 
condition, and legislative chirurgeons may be 
excused if they commit some errors of severitv in 
dealing with its evils. But what can be said of 
the frightful pictures of Roman life drawn, some- 
what later, by Ammian. Marcell. xiv. 6 ; xxvii. 3 ; 
and xxviii. 4; or the reduced copies of them in 
Gibboun, chaps. 25 and 31, to which may be added 
the fiery Epistles of Jerome (passim), and the 
calm retrospect of Milman (Hist. of Christ. iii. 
230, seq.)? Can any one who reads help retlect- 
ing with what intensified irony this decrepit 
age might repeat the old line of Ennius— 


Mulicrem : quid potlus dicam aut verius quam mulierem? 


Or can we feel surprised with violent efforts at 
coercing those demoralized men and women ? 

Gibbon, in giving an account of the jurispru- 
dence_ of Justinian, saw that it could not be 
understood, particularly on the topic of our 
article, without some aciyuaintance with the 
laws and _customs of the earliest periods. To 
his sketch we must refer the reader, adding only 
the following remarks:— 

1. His opinion upon the barbarity of marital 
rule has found an echo in Hegel (see Werke, Bd. 
ix. p. 348, seq.). F. von Schlegel, though in his 
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Concordia highly praising the conjugal purity of 
ancient Rome, had already ( Werke, xiii. 261, 2) 
blamed that rigid adherence to letter and fuvr- 
mula which pervades the system. To such cen- 
sures Mommsen is thoroughly opposed. In book 
i. chap. 5, he views the stern simplicity of idea 
on which all household right was founded as true 
to nature and to the requirements of social im- 
provement. In chap. 12 he points out how the 
old Roman religion supplemented law by its 
code of _ moral maxims. The member of a 
family might commit grievous wrong untouched 
by civil sentence, but the curse of the gods 
lay henceforth heavy on that sacrilegious head. 
Mommsen's remarks on religious terrors agree 
well with the very singular restraints on divorce 
attributed by Plutarch to Romulus. The im- 
pression of ethical hardness is in fact mainly 
due to the iron logic of Roman lawyers. Father, 
husband, matron, daughter, are treated as real- 
istic universals, and their specific definitions 
worked out into axioms of legal right. Yet in 
application (a fact overlooked by Schlegel) the 
summum jus is often tempered by equitable allow- 
ances, 6.4. a wifeaccused of adulterv had the 
power of recrimination, Dig. 48, tit. 5, s. 13,8& 5; 
and cf. August. De Conjug. Adulterin. ii. 7 (viii.) 
for a longer extract, and a comment on the re- 
script. Such facts go far to explain the course 
pursued by Christian lawgivers. 

2. On the vast changes which took place 
after the 2nd Punic war Gibbon should be com- 
pared with Mommsen, b. iii. cap. 13, pp. 884—5. 

But neither of these writers, in dwelling on 
the immoral atmosphere which infected married 
life, point out any specially suflicient cause why 
Roman matrons showed such irrepressible avi- 
dity for divorce with all its strainiugs of law, 
its dissolution of sacred _maxims, its connection 
with celibacy in males, and a frightful train of 
unbridled sensualities.  Perhaps the only true 
light is to be gained from a comparison with 
ecclesiastical history. We shall see that in 
later ages of the Church there came about an 
entire reversal of earlier opinions on the crimi- 
nal essence and the very definition of adultery, 
and that the ground of complaint at both periods 
(Pagan and Christian) was one and the same; 
the cause, therefore, may not improbably be one 
also, viz., the inadequate remedy afivrded to 
women for wifely_ wrongs. Some particulars 
will be found in our second division, but the 
question opdns a wide field for speculation, out- 
lying our limits, and belonging to the philvso- 
phy of history. 

3. The parallel between Church and State 
ought to be carried further. Imperial Rome, 
looking back upon the Republic, felt the de- 
cadence of her own conjugal and family ties, 
and wrote her displeasure in the laws of the 
first Caesars.  S0, too, when the nobleness of 
apostolic life ceased to be a substitute for legis- 
lation, it sharpened the edge of canonical cen- 
sure by regretful memories of the better time. 
The same history of morals led to a sameness in 
the history of law, the State repeated itself in 
the Church. 

4. Gibbon has a sneer agninst Justinian for 
giving permanence to Pagan constitutions. But 
those laws had always been presupposed by 
Christian government, both civil and spiritual. 
The emperors amended or supplemented them, 
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and here bishops telt a need, they petitioned 
for an Imperial edict—e.g. the canons of three 
African councils relating to our subject, and 
noted hereafter, in which the synods decide on 
such a petition. Then, too, the opposite experi- 
ment had been tried. The Codex 'Theodosianus 
began with the laws of Constantine (cf. grt. 
Theodosius in Dict. Biograph.); but when Jus- 
tinian strove to give scientific form to his juris- 
prudence he found that completeness could no 
way be attained except by connecting it with 
the old framework ; and, as we bave seen, Gibbon 
himself telt a similar necessity for the minor 
purpose of explanation. 

Our plan here will therefore be to use the 
great work of Justinian as our skeleton, and 
clothe it with. the bands and sinews of the 
Church. We gain two advantages: his incom- 
pirable method ; and a stand-point at an era of 
svstematic endeavour to unify Church and State. 
For this endeavour see Nocell. 131, c. 1, held by 
canonists to accept all received by Chalcedon, 
can. 1 (comprehending much on our subject), and 
Norell. 83, extending the powers of bishops on 
ecclesiastical offences. His example wns after- 
wards followed by the acceptance of Trull. can. 2, 
adding largely to the list of coustitutions upon 
adultery ; cl. Photii Nomocanon, tit. i. cap. 2, with 
Seholia, and for the dithculties Bev., Pund. Can. 
Proeg. viii, ix, For harmonies of spiritual 
and civil law as respects breaches of the 7th 
Commandment see Antiocheni_ Nomoc., tits. xli. 
and rlii., and PAotii Nomoc. tit. ix. 29, and tit. 
siiL 5 and 6. Both are in Justellus, vol. ii, 

After A.D. 305 the Church was so frequently 
engazed in devising means for upholding the 
sanctity of the marriage tie that every step in 
the reception of canons concerning it forms a 
landmark of _ moral change. Such an era was 
the reign of Justinian; it was an age of great 
code makers—of Dionysius Exiguus and Joannes 
Antiochenus. — Numbers of local constitutlons 
became transformed into world-wide laws; the 
fact, thereiore, never to be overlooked respecting 
canons on adultery, is the extent of their final 
acceptance, 

We now come to Division II., and must con- 
tiler at some length the definition of adultery 
strictly so called. On this point a revolution 
tosk place of no slight significance in the great 
antithesis between East and West. Details are 
theretore necessary. 

Il. Nature and Classification of the Crime.— 
Neglecting an occasional employment of the words 
promiscue (on which see first of following refer- 
ences), we find (Dig. 48, tit. 5, 8.6, $ 1, Pajnnian), 
“ Adulterium in nupta committitur stuprum 
vero in virginem viduamve." _Cf. same tit., 34, 
Mođestinus, and Dig. 1, tit. 12,8. 1, 8 5, Uljnan; 
see. Dut. Antiq., and Brissonius de Verb. Šignij. 
1, s. v. for distinctions and Greek equivalents. 

The offending wife is thus regarded as the real 
criminal ; and her paramour, whether married 
or upnmarried, as tbe mere accomplice of her 
erime. She is essentially the adu/tera, and he, 
because of his complicity with a married woman, 
becomes an adulter. 1f the woman is unmarried, 
the conditivn of the man makes no diflerence— 
the otfence is not adulterium. 

This was also the position of the Mosaic cođe 
—see Lev. xx. 10, compared with Deut. xxii. 22. 
št is not easy to perceive how the law could 
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stand otherwise when polygamy was permitted ; 
cf. Dict. of Bible, in verbo. Espousal by both codes 
(Roman and Jewish) is protected as gu rsi wedlock 
(Dig. 48, tit. 5, s. 13, & 3, Deut. xxii. 23, 24). 
So likewise by Christian canons, €.g. Trull, 98. 
“ He who marries a woman betrothed to a man 
still living is an adulter."  Cf. Basil. can. 37. 

Both in Scripture language and in ordinary 
Roman life the legal acceptation of the crime is 
the current meaning of the word,  Hosea (iv. 
13, 14) distinguishes between the sins of Jewish 
daughters and wives ; and the distinction is kept 
in the LXX and Vulgate versions. A like dis= 
tinction forms the point of Horace's “ Matronam 
nullam ego tango;'' cf. Sueton. Uct. 67 “adul- 
terare matronas." Instances are sutficiently com- 
mon, but, since (for reasons which will soon 
appear) it is necessary to have an absolutely 
clear understanding of the sense attached to the 
word adulterium (=puoyxeia) during the early 
Christian period, we note a few decisive re- 
ferences from common usage. Val. Max. (under 
Tiberius) explains (ii. 1, 3) adulteri as “ sub- 
sessores alieni matrimonii.'  Quintilian (under 
Domitian) defines, Znstit. Orat. vii. 3, “ Adulte- 
rium est cum aliena uxore domi coire." Juvenal 
may be consulted through the index. Appulcius 
(under the Antonines), in the well known story 
Metumorph. ix., deseribes the deed, and refers to 
the law de Adulteriis. 

Christian writers sellom explain words un- 
less used out of their current sense, and when 
they do so, the explanation is of course inci- 
dental. We find an early example in Athena- 
goras, De Resur. Mort. 23. al. 17, where in 
treating of bodily appetites occurs a designed 
antithesis. On the one side “legitimus coitus 
quod est matrimonium "—on the other, “ incon- 
cessus alienae uxoris appetitus et cum ea consue- 
tudo—rTobTro ydp čari uoixela.' Another early 
instance is in the Shepherd of Hermas, Mandat, 
iv., which thus begins: “ Mando, ait, tibi, ut 
castitatem custodias, et non ascendat tibi cogi- 
tatio cordis de alieno matrimonio, aut de forni- 
catione." We have here a twotold division like 
Papinian's above quoted, but instead of opposing 
stuprum to adulterium (implied in alieno Matri- 
monio), he employs “ fornicatio," an ecelesinsti- 
cal expression when it has this special meaning. 
Origen (Ževit. xx., Homil. xi.), in contrasting 
the punishment of adulterers under the Mosaic 
and Christian dispensations, assumes the same 
act to be intended by the laws of both. This 
passage has often been ascribed to Cyril of Alex- 
andria, but Delarue (ii. 179, 180) is clear for 
Origen. Arnobius (under Diocletian) writes, lib. 
iv. (p. 142, Varior. ed.), “ Adulteria legibus vin- 
dicant, et capitalibus afticiunt eos poenis, quos in 
aliena comprehenderint foedera genialis se lectuli 
expugnatione jecisse. = Subsessoris et adulteri 
persona," &c. 

The canonists, Greek and Latin, use criminal 
terms like ordinary authors without explanation, 
and obviously for the same reason. But on our 
subject the meaning is generally made certain 
by (1) an opposition of words resembling the 
examples before quoted ; (2) by the case of un- 
married women being treated in separate canons ; 
or else (3) by a gradation of penalties imposed 
on the several kinds of sin. 

In the latter half of the 4th century we have 
agnin exact ecclesinstical detinitions. They are 
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very valuable, because given by two of the 
greatest canonists the Church ever produced, 
and also becnuse they were accepted by can. ii. 
Tru]l. Gregory of Nyssa thus distinguishes (ad 
Letoium, resp. 4), “ Fornicatio quidem dicatur 
cupiditatis cujuspiam expletio quae sine alterius 
fit injuria»  Adulterium vero, insidiae et injuria 
quae alteri affertur." This antithesis is substan- 
tially the same with that in the Digest, but 
Gregory so states it because (as his canon tells 
us) he is replying to certain somewhat subtle 
reasoners who argued that these acts of inconti- 
nence are in essence identical—a theory which 
would equalize the offences, and, by consequence, 
their punishments. The arguments are such as 
we should call verbal, €e.g. what the law does 
not permit, it forbids—the non proprium must be 
alicnum. He answers by giving the specific di- 
vision made by the Fathers (as above), and main- 
tains (1) its adaptation to human infirmity, (2) 
the double sin of adultery, and (3) the propriety 
of a double penitence, With Gregory, therefore, 
the canonist prevails over the theologian — he 
refuses to treat the crime merely as a sin. 

In Basil's canon ad Amphiloch. 18—which is 
concerned with lapsed virgins—who had been 
treated as digamists, and whom Basil would 
punish as adulterous, we find an incidental defi- 
nition : “ eum, qui cum aliena muliere cohabitat, 
adulterum nominamus." 

Basil's important 21st canon is summed by 
Aristenus : “ Virum, qui fornicatus est, uxor pro- 
pria recipiet.  Inquinatam vero adulterio uxorem 
yir dimittet. Fornicator, enim, non adulter est, 
qui uxori junctus cum soluta" (an unmarried 
woman) “rem habuerit." Here, again, is the 
old opposition (as in stuprum and adulterium) 
the logical essence of the crime turning upon 
the state of the woman, whether married or sole. 
But a clause of great value to us is omitted by 
Aristenus. Basil considers the fornicatio of a 
married man heinous and aggravated ; he says, 
“eum poenis amplius gravamus," yet adds ex- 
pressly, “ Canonem tamen non habemus qui eum 
adulterii crimini subjiciat si in solutam a Matri- 
monio peccatum commissum sit." This clear 
assertion from a canonist so learned and vera- 
civus as Basil must be allowed to settle the 
matter of fact, that up to his time Church law 
defined adultery exactly in the same manner as 
the civil law. 

It is to be remarked, 100, that Basil's answer 
addresses itself to another kind of difliculty 
from Gregory/s, that, namely, of injustice in the 
different treatment of unchaste men and women. 
No objection was of older standing. We almost 
“start to hear Jerome (Ejntaph. Fabiolae) echoing, 
ns it were, the verses of Plautus ; cf. the passage 
(dfercator, iv. 5)— 


“ Ecastor lege dura vivont mulicres, 
Multoque iniquiore miserae, quam viri .... 
.. . . Utinam lex esset eadem, quae uxori est viro." 


Yet no writer tells more pointedly than Plautus 
the remedy which Roman matrons had adopted 
(Amplutr. iii. 2 

“ Valcas: tibi babcas res tuas, reddas meas." 


As to the legal process by whigh women com- 
passed this object, it was probably similar to 
their way of enlarging their powers respecting 
propertv and other such matters, on which see 
Slomimsen, book _ iii. 13. 
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We now note among divines a desire to im- 
press upon the public mind the other, i.e. the 
purely theological idea that al! incontinent 
persons stand equally condemned. They appear 
to reason under a mixture of influences—1. A 
feeling of the absolute unity of a married couple, 
a Kealthy bequest from the first age; 2. Indig- 
nation at marital license; 3. Desire to find a 
remedy for woman's wrong; 4. The wish to 
recommend celibacy by contrast with the “ ser- 
vitude" of marriage. 

Lactantius (as might be expected from his 
date) fixes upon points 1 and 2. "He finds fault 
with the Imperial law in two respects—that 
adultery could not be committed with any but a 
free woman, and that by its inequality it tended 
to excuse the severance of the one mnrried body. 
Instit. vi. 23. “Non enim, sicut juris publici 
ratio est; sola mulier adultera est, quae habet 
alium ; maritus autem, etiamsi plures habeat, a 
crimine adulterii solutus est. Sed divina lex ita 
duos in matrimonium, quod est in corpus unum, 
pari jure conjungit, ut adulter habeatur, quis- 
quis compagem corporis in diversa distraxerit.? 
Cf. next page—“ Dissociari enim corpus, et dis“ 
trahi Deus noluit.? It would seem therefore 
that this Father would really alter the ordinary 
meaning of the word adu/terium, and explain the 
oflence differently from its civil-law definition. 
He would extend it to every incontinent act of 
every married person, on the ground that by 
such an act the marriage unity enforced by our 
Lord is broken. It is true that another view 
may be taken of the words of Lactantius. They 
may be considered as rhetoric rather than logic, 
both here and in Epitome 8, where the same 
line of thought is repeated ; but this is a ques- 
tion of constant recurrence in the Fathers, and 
reminds us of Selden's celebrated saying. The 
student will in each case form his own judg- 
ment ; in this instance he may probably think 
the statement too precise to be otherwise thun 
literal. 

The same must be said of Ambrose, whose 
dictum has been made classical by Gratian. Yet 
it should be observed that he is not always con- 
sistent with himself, e.g. (Hexraem. v. 7) he lays 
it down that the married are both in spirit and 
in body one, hence adultery is contrary to nature. 
We expect the same prefatory explanation as 
from Lactantius, but find the old view : “ Nolite 
quaerere, viri, alienum thorum, nolite insidiari 
alienae copulae. Grave est adulterium et naturae 
injuria.? So again, in Luc. lib. 2, sub inif., he 
attaches this term to the transgression of an 
espoused woman. 

The celebrated passage, one chief support of a 
distinction which has affected the law and lan- 
guage of modern Europe (quoted by Gratinn, 
Decret.ii, c. 32, q. 4), occurs in Ambrose's Detence 
of Abraham (De Abr. Patr. i. 4). We give it as 
in Gratian for the sake of a gloss: “ Nemo sibi 
blandiatur de legibus hominum *' (gloss—quae 
dicunt quod adulterium non committitur cum 
soluta sed cum nupta) “ Omne stuprum adulte- 
rium est: nec viro Jicet quod mulieri non licet. 
Fudem a viro, quae ab uxore debetur castimonin. 
Quicequid in ea quae non sit legitima uxor, com- 
missum fuerit, adulterii crimine damnatur.? 
This extract svunds in itself distinct and con- 
secutive. But when the Apology is read as a 
whole, exactness seems to vanish. It is divided 
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into three main hends or defensivnes: 1st, Abra- 
ham lived betore the law which forbade adultery, 
theretore he could not have committed it. “ Deus 
in Paradiso licet conjugium laudaverit, non adul- 
terium damnaverat." It is hard to understand 
how such a sentence could have been written in 
the faoe of Matt. rix. 4-9, or how so great an 
authority could forget that the very idea of con- 
jwnum implied the wrong of adulterium. — 2ndly, 
Abraham was actuated by the mere desire of 
otispring ; and Sarah herself gave him her hand- 
maiden. Her example (with Leah'sand Rachel's) 
is turned into a moral lesson against female 
jealousy, and then men are admonished—“ Nemo 
sibi blandiatur,? &c., as above quoted. 3rdly. 
Galat. iv. 21—4, is referred to, and the conclusion 
drawn, “ Quod ergo putas esse peccatum, adver- 
tis esse mysterium ;' and again “*haec quae in 
figuram contingebant, illis crimini non erant." 
We have sketched this chapter of Ambrose be- 
cnuse of the great place assigned him in the 
DET of Western against Eastern Church 
aw, 

Another passage referred to in this Q. “ Dicat 
aliquis," is the 9th section of a sermon on John 
the Baptist, formerly numbered 65, now 52 (Ed. 
Bened. App. p. 462), and the work of an Am- 
brosiaster. "But here the adulterium (filii testes 
adulterii) is the act of an unmarried man with 
bis ancilla (distinguished from a concubina, De- 
cret: L Dist. 34, “ Concubina_ autem," seq.), 1.e. 
a sort of Contubernium is called by a word 
which brings it within the letter of the 7th 
Commandment. 

Perhaps Ambrose and his psendonym, like 
many others, saw no very great difference be- 
tween the prohibition of sins secundum literam 
and secundum analogiam—as, for example, idola- 
try isadultery. It seems clear that he did not 
with Lactantius form an ideal of marriage and 
then condemn whatever contradicted it. His 
language on wedlock in Paradise forbids this 
erplanation. 

Looking eastwards, there is a famous sermon 
(37, al. 31) preached by Gregory Nazianzen, in 
which he blends together the points we have 
numbered 2, 3, and 4. He starts (vi.) from the 
inequality of laws. Why should the woman be 
restrained, the man left free to sin? The Latin | 
Version is incorrect 5 it so renders kararopveveuw 
as. to introduce the later notion of adulterium. 
Gregory thinks (more Aesopi) that the inequality 
came to pass use men were the law-mukers ; 
further, that it is contrary to (a) the 5th Com- 
mandment, which honours the mother as well as 
the father ; (5) the equal creation, resurrection, 
and redemption of both sexes ; and (0) the mys- 
tical representation of Christ and His Church. 
A healthy tone is felt in much of what Gre- 
gory says, but (ix.) the good of marriage is de- 
seribed by a definition far inferior in life and 
spirituality to that of the pagan Modestinus, ! 
and (in x.) naturally follows a preference for the 
far higher good of celibacy. The age was not to. 
be trusted on this topic which formed an under- 
Iving motive with most of the great divines, 

Chrysostom  notices the chief texts in his 
Erpository Homilies. For these we canuot afford 
space, and they are easily found. We are more 
concerned with his sermon on the Bill of Divorce 
(ed. Bened. iii. 198-209). “It is commonly called 
adultery,'' he says in substance, “ when a man 
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wrongs a married woman. 1, however, affivm it 
of a married man who sins with the uninarried. 
For the essence of the crime depends on the con- 
dition of the injurers as well as the injured. 
Tell me not of outward laws, I will declare to 
thee the law of God." Yet we encounter a 
qualitication : the otlence of a husband with the 
unmarried is (p. 207) uoixelas črepov elšos. 
We also find the preacher dwelling with great 
force upon the litelong servitude (ŠovAcla) of 
marriage, and we perceive from comparing other 
passages that there is an intentional contrast 
with the noble freedom of celibacy. 

Asterjus of Amaseia has a forcible discourse 
(printed by Combetfis, and particularly worth 
reading) on the question: “An liceat homini 
dimittere uxorem suam, quacunque ex causa? 
The chief part of it belongs to our next division, 
but towards the end, atter disposing of insuffi- 
cient causes, he enters on the nature of adul- 
tery. Here (as he says) the preacher stands by 
the husband. “ Nam cum duplici fine matrimo- 
nia contrahuntur, benevolentiae ac quaerendorum 
liberorum, neutrum in adulterio continetur. Nec 
enim atlectui locus, ubi in alterum animus 
inclinat; ac sobolis omne decus et gratia perit, 
quando liberi confunduntur." Our strong Teu- 
tonic instincts feel the truth of these words. 
Asterius then insists on mutual good faith, and 
passes to the point that the laws of this world 
are lenient to the sins of huslands who excuse 
their own license by the plea of privileged 
harmlessness. He replies that all women are 
the daughters or wives of men. Some man 
must feel each woman's degradation. He then 
refers to Scripture, and concludes with precepts 
on domestic virtue and examjle. The sermon 
of Asterius shows how kindred sins may be 
thoroughly condemned without abolishing «esta- 
blished distinctions. But it also shows a gene- 
ral impression that the distinctions of the Forum 
were pressed by apologists of sin into their own 
baser service. 

Jerome's celebrated case of Fabiola claims a 
few lines. It was not really a divorce propter 
adulterium, but parallel to the history told by 
Justin Martyr. The points for_ us are the 
antithesis between Paulus noster and Papini- 
anus (with Paulus Papiniani understood ) 
and the assertion that the Roman law turned 
upon dignity—i.e. the matrona as distinguished 
from the ancillula, Jerome feels most strongly 
the unity of marriage, and joins with it the 
proposition that the word Man contaius Woman. 
He therefore says that 1 Cor. vi. 16, applies 
cqually to both sexes. — Moreover, the same 
tendency appears, as in Chrysostom, to de- 
press wedlock in favour of celibacy.  Marriage 
is servitude, and the yoke must be equal, “ Eadem 
servitus pari conditione censetur." But the 
word adulterium is employed correctly ; and in 
another place (on Hosea, ii. 2) he expressly 
draws the old distinction—“ Fornicaria est, quae 
cum pluribus copulatur,  Adultera, quae unum 
virum deserens alteri jungitur."# 

Augustine, like Lactantius, posits an idea of 
marriage (De Genesi, ix. 12 [vii.]). It possesses a 
Good, consisting of three things—fides, proles, 


a The innupta who offends cum riro conjugato is not 
bere made an adulteress ; Jerome's remedy might have 
been a specific constitution. 
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sacramentum. “In fide attenditur ne praeter vin- 
culum conjugale, cum altera vel altero concum- 
batur." But (Quaest. sn Exrod. 71) he feels a 
ditticulty about words—“ Item quaeri solet utrum 
moechiae nomine etiam fornicatio teneatur. Hoc 
enim Graecum verbum est, quo jam Scriptura 
utitur pro Latino. Moechos tamen Graeci nonnisi 
adulteros dicunt. Sed utique ista Lex non solis 
viris in populo, verum etiam feminis data est ' 
(Jerome, supra, thought of this point); how 
much more by “non moechaberis, uterque sexus 
astringitur, . . . . Ac per hoc si femina 
moecha est, habens virum, concumbendo cum 
eo qui vir ejus non est, etiamsi ille non habeat 
uxorem ; profecto moechus est et vir habens 
uxorem, concumbendo cum ea quae uxor ejus 
non est, etiamsi illa non habeat virum.' He 
goes on to quote Matt. v. 32, and inters “ omnis 
ergo moechia etiam fornicatio in Scripturis 
dicitur — sed utrum etiam omnis fornicatio 
moechia dici possit, in eisdem Scripturis non 
mihi interim occurrit locutionis exemplum.? 
His final conclusion is that the greater sin im- 
plies the less—a part the whole. 

Augustine's sermon (ix. al. 96) De decem 
Chordis is an expansion of the above topics. In 
3 (iii.) occurs the clause quoted Decret. ii. 32, q. 
6. (a quaestio wholly from Augustine)—“ Non 
moechaberis: id est, non ibis ad aliquam aliam 
praeter uxorem tuam.? He adds some particulars 
reminding us of Asterius. On the 7th Com- 
mandment, which Augustine calls his 5th string, 
he says, 11 (ix.), “ Inilla video jacere totum pene 
genus humanum;"? and mentions that talse 
witncss and fraud were held in horror, but (12) 
“si quis volutatur cum ancillis suis, amatur, 
blande accipitur ; convertuntur vulnera in joca.? 

We cannot pass by two popes cited by Gra- 
tian. One is Innocent 1., whose 4th canon Ad 
Exup. stands at the end of same c. 32,q.5. “Et 
illud desideratum est sciri, cur communicantes 
viri cum adulteris uxoribus non conveniant: 
cum contra uxores in consortio adulterorum 
virorum manere videantur.'  'The gloss explains 
“ communicantes" of husbands who commit a 
like sin with their wives. But this may or may 
not mean that they sinned cum conjugatis, and 
the words “ pari ratione," which follow, to be- 
come decisive must be read with special emphasis. 
The other is the great Gregory, quoted earlier 
in same q. 5. The passage is from (Greg. Mag. 
Moralium, lib. 21, in cap. Jobi xxxi. 9; and as 
it is truncated in quotation, we give the main 
line of thought, omitting parentheses: “ Quam- 
vis nonnunquam a reatu adulterii nequajuam 
discrepet culpa fornicationis (Matt. v. 28, quoted 
and expounded). Tamen plerumque ex loco vel 
ordine concupiscentis discernitur (instance). In 
personis tamen non dissimilibus idem luxuriae 
distinguitur reatus in quibus fornicationis culpa, 
quia ab adulterii reatu discernitur, praedicatoris 
egregii lingua testatur (1 Cor. vi. 9)" "The dif- 
ference between the two sins is next confirmed 
from Job, It is easy to see that the old juridical 
sense of adulterium is not taken away by these 
expositorv distinetions. 

We now come to the event which gives signi- 
ficance_and living interest to our recital of 
opinions. — The canon law of Rome took ground 
which allied it on this as oa other questions 
with what appeared to be the rights of women. 
Its treatment of cases arising out of the 7th 
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Commandment widened tbe separation of Fast 
and West, and left a mark on those barbarian 
nations which owed their civilization or their 
faith to pontifical Rome. Our business here is 
only with a definition, but canonists followed 
civilians in working their doctrine out to its 
more remote consequences, and some of these 
would form a curious chapter in history. 

The essence of the pontifical definition is mot 
that a wife is the adultera, and her paramour 
the adulter, but that the offence be committed 
“cum persona conjugata,' whether male. er 
female. = Hence it comprehends two distinct 
degrees of criminality. It is called simplez in 
two cases, “ cum solutus concumbit cum conju- 
gata, vel conjugatus cum soluta," It is called 
duplex “cum conjugatus concumbit cum conju- 
gata? These distinctions are taken from F. L. 
Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca (ed. 1781), in verbo. 
They rest upon the Decretum as referred to by 
Ferraris, part 2, cause 32, quaest. 4. But the 
extracts we gave from qs. 5 und 6 should not be 
neglected. 

The Decretum, according to C. Butler (//vrae 
Juridicae Subsecivae, p. 168), is made up from 
(1) decrees of councils, (2) letters of _pontitis, 
(3) writings of doctors. But on our subject the 
last-named is the real source—e.g. q. 4 is from 
the moral and doctrinal writings of Augustine, 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Gregory ].; q. 6 wholly 
from Augustine. This is a very noteworthy 
fact, since it tends to confirm a conclusion that 
canonists had previously agreed with the civil 
law so far as concerns its definition of the crime. 
Gratian would never have contented himself with 
quoting theologians if he could have found 
councils, or canvnical writings accepted by coun- 
cils, to support his own decisions. 

Such, then, is one not unimportant antithesis in 
the wide divergence between kast and West. ]t 
would form an interesting line of inquiry (but 
bevond our province) to use this antithesis as a 
clue in those mixed or doubtfu! cases of descent 
where the main life of national codes and cus- 
toms is by some held homesprung, by others 
given to old Rome, and by a third party derived 
trom Latin Christianity. . 

Through all inquiry on this subject the stu- 
dent must bear in mind that a confusion of 
thought has followed the change in law; e.g. 
Ducange, Glossar., 8. v., commences his article 
with a short quotation from Gregory of Nyssa's 
4th can. ad Let. (explained above), but the sen- 
tence cited contains the opinion, not of the 
saint, but of the objector whom he is answering. 
Ducange proceeds to trace the same idea through 
various codes without a suspicion that he has 
begun by applying to one age the tenets of an- 
other. The difficulty of avoiding similar _mis- 
takes is greater than at first sight might have 
been anticipated. In the Dictionnaires of Tre- 
voux, Furetičre, Richelet, and Danet, aroutrie 
or adultere is explained from papal law or Thom. 
Aquin., while the citations mostly give the older 
sense. In Chaucer's Persone's Tale we find the 
same word (avoutrie) defined after the civilians, 
but soon after he mentions “ mo spices * (more 
species) taken from the other acceptation. John- 
son gives to adultery the papal meaning, but his 
sole. example is from pugan Rome, and most 
modern English dictionary makers are glad to 
copy Johnson. A still more striking instance 
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of confounded explanations occurs in a remark- 
able dialogue between the doctor and his friend, 
vol. iii. 46, of Croker's Bosuell. 

The natural interence is that the above-men- 
tioned authvrs were not conversant with the 
grest chan;ze of đetinition undergone by the word 
adulterv aud its equivalents. But when those 
who write on the specialties of church history 
and antiquities quote Fathers, councils, jurists, 
and deeretals, they vught in reason to note how 
tar the coiminon terms which their catenae link 
together are or are not used in the same sense 
throughout. "This precaution has been generally 
Deslected as regards the subject of this article, 
—hence endless confusion. 

Immeliately upon the nature of th€ crime (as 
lezaily defined) followed its Classificativn. By 
Ler Julia, 48 Dig., i. 1, it was placed among 
public wrongs. But a public wrong does not 
Bevessarily inter a public right of prosecution ; 
see Gotnotred's note on Cod. Theod. 9, tit. 7, s. 2. 
—*“Aliud est publicum crimen; aliud publica 
accumtio," = For Publica Judicia, cf. Dig. as 
above and Zastićut. Justin. 4, 18, sub init. 

Under Augustus the husband was preferred as 
prosecutor, next the wite's father. The hus- 
band was in danger of incurring the guilt of 
procurativn (enocinrwm) if he fuiled to prose- 
vute (48, Dig. v. 2, & 2, and 29, sub suit. ; also 
9, Col. Just. 9, 2). He must open proceedings by 
sending a divorce to his wite (48, Dig. v. 4, 8 2; 
11,8 10; and 29, rnit.). Thus divorce was made 
an essential penalty, though far from being the 
whole punishment. By Aorell. 117, c. 8, pro- 
ceslings might commence before the divorce. 
Šueh prosecution had 60 days allowed tor it, 
and these must be dies utiles. The husband's 
chvice of days was large, as his libellus might 
be prezented * de plano," i.e., the judge not sit- 
ting “ pro tribunali '' (48, Dig. v. 11, & 6; and 
14, & 2). The husband might also accuse for 4 
months further, but not “ jure mariti," only “ut 
quivis extranens" (Goth. on 11, 8 6). For ex- 
ample, see Tacit. Ann. ii. 85; Labeo called 
to account by the praetor (cf. Orell. note), 
for not having accused his wife, pleads that his 
60 days had not elapsed. After this time an 
extraneus might intervene for 4 mouths of avail- 
able davs (tit. of Dig. last quoted, 4, & 1). 
If the divorced wife married before accusation, 
it was necessary to begin with the adulterer (2, 
vt. 39, 8 3). The wife might then escape 
through failure of the plaint against him (17, 
š5). He was liable for five continuous years 
even though she were dead (Il, & 4; 39, S 2), 
and his desth did not shield her (19, rnit.), but 
that period barred all accusation against both 
otlenders (29, & 5; and 31 ; also 9, Cod. J. 9, 5). 
Under Constantine, A.D. 326 (9, Cod. Theod. €, 2, 
and 9, Cod. J. 9, 30), the right of public prose- 
cution_ was taken away. The prosecutors were 
thus arranged: husband; wife's relations, i.e. 
father, brother, father's brother, mother's brother. 
This order remained unaltered (see Balsam. Schol. 
in Bevereg. Pandect. i. 408, and Blustaris Syn- 
tugma, p. 185). 

The Mosnic law, like the Roman, made this 
offence a public wrong, and apparently also a 
matter for public prosecution ; compare Deut. 
xxii. 22, with John viii. 3 and 10. As long as 
the 
Could not condone. 
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content himself with acting under Deut. xxiv. 1- 
4. See Matt. i., 19. [Espousals count as matri- 
mony under Jewish law even more strongly than 
under Roman ; compare Deut. xxii. 23, seq., with 
48, Dig. v, 13, $ 3). See also Hosea, ii. 2, iii. 1, 
and parallel passages, 

By canon luw all known sins are scandals, and 
as zuch public wrongs; cf. Gothofr. marg. annot. 
on Vig. 48, tit. 1,s. 1; Grat, Decret. ii. c.6, 9, 1 ; 
J. Clarus, Sent. Rec. v, 1,6; and on Adulterv, 
Blackstone, iii. 8, 1, and iv. 4,11. This offence 
became known to Church authorities in various 
ways; see Basil 34; Innocent ad Erup. 4; and 
Elib. 76, 78, Greg. Nyss. 4, where confession 
mitigates punishment. A similar allowance for 
selt-accusation is found in regard of other crimes, 
c.g. Greg. Thaum. cans. 8 and 9; 

The Church agreed with the State in not 
allowipg a husband to condone (Basil, 9 and 
21), and on clerks especially (Neocaesarea, 8). 
Divines who were not canonists ditlered consi- 
derably.  Hermas's Pastor (Mandat, iv.) allowed 
and urged one reconciliation to a penitent wite. 
Augustine changed his mind; compare IJe Adul- 
terin. Conjug. lib. ii. 8 (ix.) with Retractat. lib. 
i. xix. 6. In the first of these places he hesitates 
between condonaution and divorce; opposes for- 
giveness “ per claves regni caelorum " to the pro- 
hibitions of law “ secundum terrenae civitatis 
modum," and concludes by advising continence, 
which no law forbids. In the latter passage he 
speaks of divorce as not only allowed but com- 
manded. “Et ubi dixi hoc permissum esse, noD 
jussum ; non attendi aliam Scripturam dicentem ; 
Qui tenet adulteram stultus et impius est" 
(Prov. xviii. 22 ; 1lxx.). 

A public wrong implied civil rights ; therefore 
this ofence was the crime of free persons (Dig. 
48, tit. 5, s. 6 init.). “ Inter liberas tantum per- 
sonas adulterium stuprumve passas Lex Julia 
locum habet." Cf. Cod. J. 9, tit. 9, s. 23 init. A 
slave was capable only of Contubernium (see Ser- 
vus and Hfatrimonium in Dict. Antiq.). Servitude 
annulled marriage (Dig. 24, tit. 2,8. 1), or rather 
made it null from the tirst (Novell. Just, 22. 8, 9, 
10). “ Ancillam a toro abjicere ' is laudable ac- 
cording to Pope Leo 1. (Ad Rustic. 6). 'Fhat 
Christian princes attempted to benefit slaves 
rather by manumission than by ameliorating the 
servile condition, we see from the above-quoted 
Novell. and from Harmenop. Proch. i. 14; the 
slave (sec. 1) is competent to no civil relativna, 
and (sec. 6) his state is a quasi-death. 

Concubinage was not adultery (Dig. 25, tit. 7, 
8. 3,81); buta concubine might become an adult- 
eress, because, though not an u.or, she ought to 
be a matrona, and could therefore, if unfnithtu). be 
accused, not jure mariti, but jure ectranei. For 
legal conditions, see Cod. J. 5, tit. 26 and 27, Just. 
Novell. 18, c. 5; also 74 and 89. Leo (Nov. 91) 
abolished concubinage on Christian grounds. For 
the way in which the Church regarded it, cf. 
Bals., on _ Basil, 26, and Conc. Tovlet. i. 17; also. 
August. Quaest. in Genesim, 90, De _FHid. et Op. 
35 (xix.), and Serm. 392, 2. Pope Leo 1. (Ad 
Rustic. 4, cf. 6, as given by Mansi) seenis to make 
the legal concubine a mere ancilla; cf. Grat. 
Decret. 1. Dist. 34 (ut supra) and Dict. Antiq. 8. v. 

We now come to much the gravest conse- 
quence of a classification under public wrongs— 
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for adultery as a public wrong (Cod. J. 9. 
tit. 9, s. 1.) This evidently flows from the de- 
finition of the crime, but the glossators' reusons 
nre curious. She cannot complain jure mariti 
because she is not a husband, nor jure ertrangi 
because she is a womin. 

The magistrate was bound by law to inquire 
into the morals of any husband accusing his wife 
(Dig. 48, tit. 5, s. 1385). This section is from an 
Antonine rescript quoted at greater length from 
the Cod. Gregorian. by Augustine, De Conjug. 
Adulterin. lib. ii. 7 (viii.). The husband's guilt 
did not act as a conpensatio criminis. In Eug- 
land the contrary holds, and a guilty accuser 
shall not prevail in his suit (see Burns, Eccl. 
Law, art. “ Marriage.''). But the wife's real 
remedy lay.in the use of divorce which during 
the two last centuries of the Republic became 
the common resource of women under grievances 
real or fancied, and for purposes of the worst 
kind. There is a graphic picture of this side 
of Roman life in Boissier's Ciceron et ses Amis; 
and for the literature and laws, see “ Divor- 
tium " in Smiths Dict. of Autiquities.  Bris- 
sonius de Formulis gives a collection of the 
phrases used in divorcing. 

Constantine allowed only three causes on 
either sile—on the woman's these were her 
husband's being a homicide, poisoner, or violator 
of sepulchres (Cod. Theod. 3, tit. 16, s. 1; cf. Edict. 
Theodor. 54). This law was too strict to be 
maintained ; the variations of Christian princes 
may be seen in Cod. J. 5. tit. 17.  Theodos. and 
Valentin. 1. 8, added to other causes the hus- 
band's aggravated incvntinency.  Anastasius, 1. 
9, permitted divorce by cominon consent; this 
again “ nisi castitatis concupiscentia ' was taken 
away by Justinian in his Novell. 117, which (cap. 
9) allowed amongst other causes the husband?s 
gross unchastity, Justin restored divorce by 
columon consent. 

The Church viewed the general liberty to re- 
pudiate under the civil law, with jenlousy ; cf. 
Greg. Nazinuz. Epp. 144, 5 (al. 176, 181), and 
Victor Antiochen. on Mark x. 4-12. But it was 
felt that women must have some remedy for 
extreme and continued wrongs, and this lay in 
their using their legal powers, and submitting 
the reasonableness of their motives to the judg- 
ment of the Church.  Basil's Can. 35 recognizes 
such a process; see under our Div. 11. Spiritual 
Penalties, No. 2. Still from what has been said, 
it is plain that divorce might become a frequent 
occasion or adultery, since the Church held that 
a married person separated from  insullicient 
causes really continued in wedlock. Re-marriage 
was therefore always a serious, sometimes a cri- 
ninal step. [DivonRcE.] 

Marriage after a wife's denth was also viewed 
with suspicion. Old Rome highly valued conti- 
nence under such circumstances 5 Val. Max. ii. 1, 
S 3, gives the fact; the feeling pervades those 
tender lines which contrast so strongly with 
Catullus V. ad Lesbiam— 

“ Occidit mea Lux, meumque Sidus; 
Sed caram sequar; arboresque ut alta 
Sub tellure guos aguut amores, 

PA radicibua Implicantur imis: 
Sic nos consociabimur sepulti, 
Et vivis erimus beatiores." 


Similar to Val. Max. is Herm. Jfroulat. iv. 4. 
Gregory Nazianz. (Z/om. 37, al, 31) says that 
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marriage represents Christ and the Church, 
and there are not two Christs; the first mar- 
riage is law, a second an indulgence, a third 
swinish. Against marriages beyond two, see 
Neocaes. 3, Basil, 4, and Leo. Noreli. 90. Curi- 
ously enough, Leo (cf. Dict. Biog.) was him- 
self excommunicated by the patriarch for marry- 
ing a fourth wife. [DIGAMY.] | 

111. Penaltics.—We are here at once met by a 
very singular circumstance. = Tribonian attri- 
butes to Constantine and to Augustus two suspi- 
ciously corresponding enactments, both making 
death the penalty of this crime, and both intlict- 
ing that death by the sword. The founder of 
the Empire and the first of Christian emperors 
are thus brought into a closeness of jurtaposi- 
tion which might induce the idea that lawyers, 
like mythical poets, cannot dispense with Epu- 
nyms. 

The Lex Julia furnishesa title to Cod. Thcod. 9, 
tit. 7; Dig. 48, tit. ; and Cod. J. 9, tit. 9; but in 
none of these places is the text preserved, and we 
only know it from small excerpts. The law of 
Constantine in Cod. Theod. 9, tit. 7, 8. 2, contains 
no capital penalty, but in Cod. J. 9, tit. 9, s. 30, 
after fifteen lines upon accusation, six words 
are added—“ Sacrilegos autem nuptiarum gladio 
puniri oportet.? The word “ sacrilegos"' used 
substantively out of its exact meaning is very 
rare (see Facciolati). For the capital clause, 
ascribed to the Lex Julia, see Znstić. iv. 18, 4 ; but 
this clause has been since the time of Cujacius 
rejected by most critical jurists and historians, ot 
whom some maintain the law of Constantine, 
others suppose a confusion between the great em- 
peror and his sons. Those who charge Tribonian 
with emblemata generally believe him to have 
acted the harmonizer by authority of Justinian. 
On these two laws there is a summary of the case 
in Selden, Uzor. Ebr. iii. 12, with toot references. 
Another is the comment in Gothofred's ed. of Cud. 
Theod. vol. iv. 296, 7.  Heineccius is not to be 
blindly trusted, but in Op. vol. III. his Syll. xi. De 
Secta Triboniano-mastigum contains curious mat- 
ter, and misled Gibbon into the idea of a regular 
school of lawyers answering this description. 
The passages in Cujacius may be traced through 
each volume by its index. See also Hoffmann, 
Ad Leg. Jud. (being Tract iv. in Fellenberg's 
Jurisprudentia Antiqua) ; Lipsii Ercurs. in Tacit. 
Ann. iv.; Orelli, on Zacit. Ann. ii. 50; Ortolan, 
Explication des Instituts, iii. p. 791; Sandars, 
On the Institutes, p. 605; Dict. Antig., “ Adult- 
erium; and /ict, Diog., “ Justinianus.? 

The fact most essential to us is that prne- 
Christian emperors generally substituted their 
own edicts for the provisions of the Lex Julia, 
and that the successors of Constantine were 
equally diligent in altering his laws.  Histo- 
rians have frequently assumed the contrary; 
Valesius' note on Socrates, v. 18, may serve by 
way of example. The Church could not avoid 
adapting her canons to the varied states of civil 
legislation ; cf. Scholia on Can. Apost. 5, and 
Irudl. 87, besiles rany other places. The true 
state of the case will become plainer if we brietly 
mention the different ways in which adultery 
might be legally punished. 

1. The Jus Uccidendi, most ancient in its ori- 
gin; moderated under the Empire ; but not taken 
uway by Christian princes. Compare Dig. 48, tit. 
9, 5. 20 to 24, 32 and 38, with same 48, tit. 8, 
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s. 1,85; Cad. J. 9, tit. 9, s. 4; and Pauli Recept. 
Sentent. ii. 26. This right is common to most 
nations, but the remarkable point is that Roman 
law gave a greater prerogative of homicide to the 
wuman's father than to her husband. For a 
similar custom and feeling, see Lane's Modern 
Equjtians i. 297. Tne Jus Occidendi under the 
Old Testament is treated by Selden, De Jure Nat. 
d Gent. juxta Discip. Ebracor. iv. 3; in old and 
modern France, by Ducange and Raguenu; in 
Lnglind, by Blackstone and Wharton. There is 
a provision in Basil's Can. 34 directing that if a 
woman's adultery becomes known to the Church 
authorities either by her own confession or other- 
wise, she shall be subjected to penitence, but not 
placed among the public penitenta, lest her hus- 
band, seeing her should surmise what has occurred 
and slay her on the spot (cf. Blastaris Syntugma, 
letter M, cap. 14). This kind of summary venge- 
ance has often been confounded. with the penalty 
inlicted by courts of law, £.7. ite celebrated as- 
zertion by Cato in A. Gell. x. 23, though his words 
* sine judicio " ought to have prevented the mis- 
take. Examples of it will be found Val. Max. 
vi. 1, 13; the chastisement of the historian Sal- 
lust is described A. Gell. xvii. 18; many illustra- 
tions are scattered through the satirists, and 
cene. M. Ann. Senec., Cončrov. i. 4, is particularly 
curious. 

2. The Houschold Tribunal, an institution 
tetter known because of the details in Dion. 
Hal. ii. 25. The remarks of Mommsen (i. 5 and 
12), should be compared with Mr. Hallam's phi- 
losvphical marim (Supyt. to Middle Ages, art. 54) 
that the written laws of free and barbarous 
nationš are generally made for the purpose of 
preventing the infliction of arbitrary punish- 
ments. "See for the usage Val. Max. ii. 9, 2, and 
A. Gell. x. 23, in _ which latter place the husband 
is spoken of 1s the wife's censor, a thought which 
pervades Origen's remarkable exposition of Matt. 
xiz, 8, 9, compared with v. 32 (tomus xiv. 24). 
Tne idea itself was likely to be less alien from 
the mind of the Church because of the patri- 
archal power which sentenced Tamar to the 
flames, and the apostolic principle that “the 
Head of the Woman is the Man." It is plain, 
however, that all private administration of jus- 
tice is opposed to the whole tenour of Church 
legislation. But perhaps the most pleasant ex- 
ample of the Roman Household Court best shows 
the strength and extent of its jurisdiction.  Pom- 
ponia Graecina (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 32) was so tried 
on the capital charge of foreign superstition, 
and the noble matron, an early convert, as is 
sometimes supposed, to Christianity, owed her 
life to the acquittal of her husband and his 
family assessors, 

3. A far more singular penalty on adultery is 
mentioned, Tacit. Ann. ii, 85, Sueton. Ti. 35, and 
Merivale, v. 197. It consisted in permitting a 
matron to degrade herself by tendering her name 
to the Aediles for insertion in the register of pub- 
lic women.  Tacitus speaks of it as “ more inter 
veteres recepto,'? and looks back with evident 
regret upon the ages when such shame was felt 
to be an ample chastisement. His feeling is 
shared by Val. Mar. ii. 1. A like custom sub- 
sisted before 1833 among the modern Egyptians, 
(see Lane, i. 176-7), differivg only in the fact thnt 
the degradation was compulsory, a custom curi- 
vusiv parallel to a narrative of Socrates, v. 18, 
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(čopied by Nicephorus, xii. 22), who says that 
there remained at Rome, till abolished bv the 
Christian Emperor Theodosius I., places of con 
finement called Sistra, where women who had 
been caught in breaking the 7th Commandment 
were compelled to acts of incontinency, during 
which the attention of the passers-by was at- 
tracted by the ringing of little bells in order that 
their ignominy might be known to every one. 
Valesius has a dubious note founded chiefly on 
a mistake, already observed, as to the constancy 
of Roman punishments. They really were most 
variable, and here again Egypt offers a parallel, 
cf. Lane, i. 462-3.  Niebuhr (Zectures on Koman 
Hist. i. 270) thinks the unfixed nature of penal- 
ties for numerous offences in Greece and Rome a 
better practice than the positive enactments of 
modern times. We now puss to 

4. Judicial Punishments.—Augustine (Civ. Dei, 
iii. 5) says that the ancient Romans did not in 
flict death upon adulteresses (cf. Liv. i. 28, x. 
2, xxv. 2, and xxxix. 18 ;) those who read Plautus 
will find divorce described as their usual chas- 
tisement. The critics of Tribonian generally be- 
lieve that Paulus (Sentent. ii. 26, 14) gives the 
text of the Lex Julia. It commences with the 
punishment of the woman, and proceeds to that 
of her paramour on the principle before noticed 
of the adultera being the true criminal, and the 
adulter her accomplice. — After Constantine, 
though the civil law maintains this ancient 
position, there is an apparent inclination to punish 
the man as a seducer—a clearly vital alteration, 
and due probably to Christian influences. 

Augustine places the lenity of old Rome to- 
wards adulterous women in contrast with the 
severities exercised on Vestal virgins. His state- 
ment is not necessarily impugned by those who 
fank adultery among capital crimes (e. g. Cod. J, 
9, tit. 9, s. 9), since by some kinds of banishment 
“eximitur caput de civitate," and hence the 
phrase “civil death" (see Dig. 48, tit. 1,s. 2; 
tit. 19, s. 2; tit. 22, s. 3-7). Emperors varied 
from each other, and from themselves. Augustus 
exceeded his own laws (Tacit. Ann. iii. 24). Ti- 
berius was perverse (ibid. iv. 42). Appuleius, 
under the Antonines, represents the legal penalty 
as actual death, and seems to imply that burn- 
ing the adulteress alive was not an unknown 
thing (Met. ix. ut supra). Of Macrinus it is ex- 
pressly stated (Jul. Capit. 12), “ Adulterii reos 
semper vivos simul incendit, junetis corporibus.? 
Alexander Severus held to a capital penalty (Cod. 
J. 9, tit. 9), as above. — Paulus was of his council 
(cf. Ael. Lamprid. 25), a fact favouring the sup- 
position that the section (Zece;t. Sent. ii. 26, 14) 
which mentions a punishment not capital must 
represent an earlier law.  Arnobius, under Dio- 
cletian (see Dict. Biog.), speaks of adulterv ns 
capital (iv. p. 142, ed. Var.). With the above 
precedents before him, the reader may feel in- 
clined to distrust the charge of new and Mosaic 
severity brought against Constantine and his 
successors in chap. 44 of Gibbon, vol. v. p. 322, 
ed. Milman and Smith. 

Whether the disputed penal clause of Con« 
stantine be genuine or not, by another law of his 
(Cod. J. 9, tit. 11) a woman offending with a 
slave was capitally punished, and the slave burned. 
Constantius and Constans (Cod. Theod. 11, tit. 
36, s. 4) enacted “ pari similique ratione sacrilegos 
nuptiarum, tanquam manifestos parricidas, in- 
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suere culeo vivos, vel exurere, judicantćm opor- 
teat." Compare Dict. Antiq. art. Leges Corneliae, 
“ Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis," and for burning, 
Pauli Sentent. Recept. v. 24. Baronius (sub fin. 
Ann. 339) has a note on “ Sacrilegos,"-—a word 
which placed the male offenderin a deeply criminal 
light. The execution of the sentence was en- 
forced by clear cases of adultery being excepted 
trom appeal (Sent. Recept. ii. 26, 17), and after- 
wards (Cod. Thcod. 9, tit. 38, s. 3-8), from the 
Easter indulgence, when, in Imperial phrase, the 
Resurrection Morning brought light to the dark- 
ness of the prison, and broke the bonds of the 
transgressor. Yet we may ask, Was the Con- 
stantiun law really maintained? Just thirty 
years later, Ammianus (xxviii. 1) gives an ac- 
count of the decapitation of Cethegus, a senator 
of Rome ; but though the sword was substituted 
for fire, he reckons this act among the outrages 
of Maximin, prefect of the city; and how easily 
a magistrate might indulge in reckless barbarity 
may be seen by the horrible trial for adultery 
described by Jerome (Ad Znnocent.), in which both 
the accused underwent extreme tortures. Again, 
though the Theodosian code (in force from A.D. 
439) gave apparent life to the Constantian law, 
yet by a rescript of Majorian (A.D. 459) it is 
ordered that the adulterer shall be punished “as 
under former emperors," by banishment from 
Italy, with permissivn to any one, if he return, 
to kill him on the spot (Novell. Hajor. 9). That 
death in various times and places was the penalty, 
seems clear from Jerome on Nah.i. 9; the Vandal 
customs in Salvian, 7; and Can. Wallici, 27. 
Fines appear in later Welsh, as in Salic and 
A. S. codes. For these and other punishments 
among Christianized barbarians, see Ancient Lars 
of Wales; Lindenbrogii Cod. Leg., Wilkins, vol. i., 
Olaus Mag. de Gent. Septent. XIV.; and Ducange 
S. V. and under Zrotari. 

For Justinian's legislation see his 134th Novell. 
Cap. 10 renews the Constantian law against the 
male offender, extends it to all abettors, and in- 
flicts on the female bodily chastisement, with 
other penalties short of death. Cap. 12 contem- 
plates a possible evasion of justice, and further 
oflences, to which are attached further severities. 
Caps. 9 and 13 contain two merciful provisions. 
Leo, in his 32nd Novell. (cited by Harmenop. as 
19th), compares adultery with homicide, and 


punishes both man and woman by the loss of 


their noses and other inflictions. For a final 
summary, cf. Harmenop. Proch. vi. 2, and on the 
punishment of incontinent married men, vi. 3. 
Spiritual penalties may be thus arranged—1. 
Against adultery strictly so called (Can. Apost. 
61 al. 60). A convicted adulter cannot receive 
orders.—Ancyra, 20.  Adultera and adulter (so 
Schol., husband with guilty knowledge, Routh 
and Fleury), 7 years" penitence.—Neocaesarea, 1. 
Presbyter so oftending to be fully excommunicated 
and brought to penitence.—Neocaesarea, 8. The 
layman whose wife is a convicted adultera can- 
not receive orders. If the husband be already 
ordained, he must put her away under penalty 
of deprivation.—Basil, can. 9. An unchaste wife 
"must be divorced. An unchaste husband not so, 
even if adulterous; this is the rule of Church 
custom. [N.B.—We place Basil here because ac- 
cepted by Trull. 2.)—Basil, 58. The adulter 15 
years' penitence ; cf. 59, which gives 7 years to 
simple incontinence, and compare with both can. 
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7 and Scholia.—Gregor. Nyss., can. 4, prescribes 
18 years (9 only for simple incontinence).—Basil, 
27, and Trull. 26, forbid a presbyter who has 
ignorantly contracted an unlawfu]l marriage be- 
fore orders to discharge his functions, but do not 
degrade him.—Basil, 39. An adultera living with 
her paramour is guilty of continued crime. This 
forbids her marriage with him, as does also the 
civil law. Cf. on these marriages Triburiense, 40, 
49, and 51.—On intended and incipient sin, com- 
pare Neocaesarea, 4, with Basil, 70 (also Scholia! 
and Blastaris Syntagma, cap. xvi.—The synod of 
Eliberis, though held A.D. 305, was not accepted 
by any Universal Council, but it represents an 
important part of the Western Church. and its 
canons on discipline are strict. The tollowing 
arrangement will be found useful. Eliberis, 19. 
Sin of Clerisy. (Cf. Tarracon. 9.)—31. Of young 
men.—7. Sin, if repeated.—69. Of married men 
and women.—47. If habitual and with relapse 
after penitence.—64. Of women continuing with 
their accomplices 5 cf. 69.—65. Wives of clerke. 
—70. Husbands' connivance (F. Mendoza remarks 
on the antiquity of this sin in Spain).—78. Of 
married men with Jewesses or Pagans. 

2. Against Adultery as under Spiritual but not 
Civil Law.—Both canonistsand divines joined with 
our Saviour's precepts, Prov. xviii. 23; Jer. iii. 1 
(both LXX); 1 Cor. vi. 16, and vii. 11-16 and 39. 
They drew two conclusions: (1) Divorce, except 
for_adultery, is adultery. Under this fell the 
questions of enforced continence, and of marriage 
atter divorce. (2) To retain an adulterous wife 
is also adultery—a point disputed by divines, €.7. 
Augustine, who yielded to the text in Proverbs 
(Retract. i. xix. 6). These divisions should be 
remembered though the points are often blended 
in the canons. 

Can. Apost. 5. No one in higher orders to 
cast out his wife on plea of religion. This is 
altered as regards bishops by Trull. 12, but 
the change (opposed to African feeling) was not 
enough to satisfy Rome. It must be remem- 
bered that, though divorce was restrained by 

onstantine, whose own mother had thus sut- 
fered (see Eutrop. ix. 22), his law was relaxed 
by Theod. and Valentin. and their successors, 
and it was common for a clerk, forced into conti- 
nence, to repudiate his wife.  Trull. 13, opposes 
the then Roman practice as concerns priests and 
deacons, and so far maintains, as it says, Can. 
Apost. 5-—The Scholia on these three canons 
should be read. For the Roman view of them 
compare Binius and other commentators with 
Fleury, Hist. Zccl. x]. 50. _Cf. Siricius, Ad Ifimer. 
7; Innocent 1. Ad Erup. 1, and Ad 3faz. et Šer. ; 
Leo I. Ad Rustic. 3, and Ad Anastas. +. See also 
Milman, Zat. Christ. i. 97-100. The feeling of 
Innocent appears.most extreme if Jerome's asser- 
tion (Ad Demetriad.) of this pope's being his 
predecessor's son is literally meant, as Milman 
and others believe.—Can. Apost. 18, al. 17. 
On marriage with a cast-out wite; cf. Levit. 
xxi. 7.—48, al. 47. Against casting out and 
marrying again, or marrying a dismissed woman. 
€ Casting out" and “dismissed ' are explained 
by the Scholiasts in the sense of unlawful repu- 
diations. Sanchez (De Matrim. lib. x. de Dirort. 
Žhisp. ii. 2) quotes this canon in the opposite sense, 
and brings no other authority to forbid divorce 
before Innocent I.; indeed in Disp. i. 12, he says, 
“ Posterior (excusatio) est, indissolubilitatem ma- 
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trimonnu non ita arcte in primitiva Ecclesia in- 
tellectam esse, quin liceret ex legitima causa, 
apud Episcopos provinciales probata, libellum 
repudii dare." F. Mendoza makes a like reserve 
on Eliberis, 8. It is to be observed that Latin 
renderings of Greek law terms are apt to be am- 
biguous; €.g. “ Soluta" is sometimes used of 
a dismissed wife, sometimes of an unmarried 
woman.—Basil, Ad Amphiloch. can 9. The dictum 
ot our Lord applies naturally to both sexes, but 
it is otherwise ruled by custom [t1e. of the 
Church, see a few lines further, with Seholia ; 
and on unwritten Church custom having the 
tvrce of law cf. Photii Nomoc. i. 3, and refer- 
ences| In the case of wives that dictum is 
strinzently observed according to 1 Cor. vi. 16 ; 
Jer. il. 1. and Prov. xviii., latter half of 23 
(lvth in LAX and Vulgate).—If, however, a di- 
vorcel husband marries again, the second wife is 
net an adultera, but the first ; cf. Scholia. [Here 
the Latin translator has mistaken the Greek ; he 
renders obk oiča «i Šuvara: by “ nescio an possit,"? 
instead of “* nescio an non *"'—so as to give the con- 
trary of Basil's real meaning.) A woman must 
not leave her husband for blows, waste of dower, 
incontinence, nor even disbelief (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 16), 
under penašty of adultery. Lastly, Basil forbids 
scond. marriage to a husband putting away 
his wife, 1.2. unlawfully according to Aristenus, 
Šelden, Ur. Ebr. iii. 31, and Scholia on Trull. 87. 
On like Scripture grounds Can. 26 of 2nd Synod 
attributed to St. Patrick, commands divorce of 
adulteresses, and permits husband to remarry.— 
Basil, 21, assigns extra penitence to what would 
naw be called simple adultery (then denied by 
Church custom to be adultery), i.e. the incon- 
tinency of a married man.  Divorce is next 
treated as a penalty—an offending wife is an 
adulteress and must be divorced—not so the hus- 
hand ; ef. can. 9. Basil, unlike Gregory of Nyssa, 
does not justify in reason the established custom. 
—#%. Alludes to a judgment of the sort men- 
tioned by Sanchez and Mendoza, and referred 
to abore.—Can. 48. Separated wife had better 
not re-marry. 

Carthage, 105 ap. Bev. (in Cod. Eccl. Afric. 
102).—Divorced persons (i.e. either rightly or 
wrongly_repudiating) to remain unmarried or 
be reconciled, and an alteration of Imperial law 
in this sense to be petitioned for. This breathes 
a Latin rather than an Eastern spirit, and is the 
same with 2 Milevis (Mileum), 17 (repeated Conc. 
Afric, 69), cf. 1 Arles, 10, and Innocent 1., Ad 
Erup. 6. The case is differently determined 
under differing conditions by Aug. de Žid. et 
Ujer. 2 (i.) compared with 35 (xix.). 

The Scholiasts hold that the Carthaginian 
canon was occasioned by facility of civil divorce, 
but superseded by Trull. 87. Innocent III., with 
a politic regurd for useful forgeries, ordnined that 
earlier should prevail over later canons (cf. 
Justell. i. 311), but the Greek canonists (as here) 
Maintain the reverse, which is likewise ably up- 
held and explained by Augustine, De Bap. 11. 4, 
(iii) and 14 (ix.). 

Trull. 87, is made up of Basil's 9, 21, 35, and 
48. The Scholia should be read—but they do 
Dot notice that, when it was framed, divorce by 
consent had been restored by Justin, Novell. 2 
(authent. 140). They are silent because neither 
this Novell, nor all Justinian's 117 were inserted 
in the Basilica then used ; his 134 alone repre- 
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sented the law (see Photii Nomoc. XIII. 4, Seh. 3). 
—Trull. 87, is so worded as to express desertion, 
and therefore implies a judicial process, without 
which re-marriage must be held mere adultery 
(see on this point, Blastaris Syntagm.: Gamma, 
13). The “ divine " Basil, here highly magnitied, 
iš elevated still higher in Blastaris, Caus. Matrim. 
ap. Leunclavii Jus Graeco- Roman. p. 514. 

This canon closes the circle of Oecumenical 
law upon adultery, and on divorce, treated partly 
as its penalty and partly as its cause. The 
points of agreement with State law are plain ; 
the divergence is an effect of Church restraint 
upon divorce, which, if uncanonical, easily led to 
digamy, and formed per se a species of adulterv. 
According to canonists (Photii Nomoc. 1, 2, Schol. 
2), Church law, having a twofold sanction, could 
not be resisted by Imperial constitutions. 

As the ancient mode of thinking on adultery 
is alien from our own, it seems right to refer 
the reader to the vindication of its morality by 
Gregory Nyss. (Ad Let. 4).—Gregory is by no 
means lenient to the incontinency of married or 
unmarried men with single women; 9 years of 
penitence with all its attendant infamy made up 
no trifling chastisement. But he held that the 
offence of a _ married woman and her paramour 
involves three additional elements of immorality 
—the treacherous, the specially unjust, and the 
unnatural ; or, to put the case another way, he 
estimated the sin by the strength of the barriers 
overleaped by passion, and by the amount of 
selfishness involved in its gratification.  S0, in 
modern days, we often speak of an adulteress as 
an unnatural mother, and visit her seducer with 
proportionate indignation. Thus viewed, spuri- 
ousness of progeny is not a censure by rule of 
expediency, but a legal test of underlying de- 
pravity. 

This section may usefully close with examples 
showing how the ancient position has been over- 
looked as well as resisted. We saw that Car- 
thage, 105, and its parallels forbade marriage 
after divorce, whether just or unjust, and that 
the view of its being adultery had gained ground > 
in the West. Now, three earlier Eliberitan canons 
uphold the other principle. Can. 8. Against re- 
marriage of a woman causelessly repudiating. 
9. Against re-marriage of a woman leaving an: 
adulterous husband. 10. Against marringe with 
a man guilty of causeless dismissal. From this 
last canon, compared with 8 and 9, it appears 
that the husband divorcing an adulteress may 
marry again, which by 9 an aggrieved wife can- 
not do; cf. the parallel, Basil, 9, supra.  Cote- 
lerius, note 16, 3, to Herm. Past. Mand. iv., 
quotes cans., 9 and 10 as a support to the pseudo- 
Ambrose on 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, and construes 
both to mean that the man is favoured above 
the woman under like conditions. He is fol- 
lowed by Bingham, xvi. 11, 6, as far as the so- 
called Ambrose is concerned. But we have suf- 
ciently proved that Church custom did not per- 
mit incontinency to be held a like condition 
in husband and in wife. The pseudo-Ambrose 
himself misleads his readers—his law agrees 
with the Basilean canon, but not content with 
laying down the law, he goes on to reason cut 
the topic—the man's being the head of the 
woman, &c. The Western Canon ascribed to St. 
Patrick (supra) seems a remavkable contrast to 
the Latin rule. The fact is equally remarkable 
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that at no further distance from Eliberis than 
Arles, and as early as A.D. 314, it was enacted 
by Can. 10 that young men detecting their wives 
in adultery should be counselled against marry- 
ing others during the lifetime of the adulteresses 
(cf. Nantes 12). Most curious to us are the de- 
crees of Pope Leo I., Ad Nicet. 1, 2, 3, 4, which 
allow the wives of prisoners of war to marry 
others, but compel them to return to their 
busbands under pain of excommunication should 
the captives be released and desire their society. 
Such instances as these and some before cited 
illustrate the various modes of affirming an iron 
bond in marriage, and of resisting the law on 
adultery, and on divorce as the penalty of adul- 
tery (afterwards received in Trullo), ere yet the 
opposition formed an article in the divergence 
of Greek and Latin Christendom. With them 
should be compared the extracts from divines 
given under Division II. supra, which display in 
its best colours the spirit of the revolution. For 
other particulars, see DIVORCE. 

3. Constructive Adultery.—The following are 
treated as guilty of the actual crime :—Trull. 98. 
A man marrying a betrothed maiden ; cf. Basil, 
37, witn Scbol., and Dig. 48, tit. 5, s. 13, $ 3; 
also Siricius, Ad Him. 4.—Flib. 14. Girls seduced 
marrying other men than their seducers.—Basil, 
18. Consecrateđd virgins who sin and their para- 
mours ; cf. his 60. These supersede Ancyra, 19, 
by which the offence was punished as digamy. 
See on same, Trull. 4 ; Elib.13 ; Siric. Ad Him. 6, 
Innocent, Ad Victr. 12 and 13. Cyprian, Ad Pomn- 
pon., pronounced it better they should marry— 
the offender is “ Christi Adultera." Jerome, Ad 
Demetriad. sub fin., perplexes the case for irre- 
vocable vows by declaring, “ Quibus aperte dicen- 
dum est, ut aut nubant, si se non possunt conti- 
nere, aut contineant, si nolunt nubere."—Laod. 
10 and 31, accepted by Chalced. i. and Trull. 2, 
forbid giving sons and daughters in marriage to 
heretics. Eliberis, 15, 16, 17, enact severe penal- 
ties against parents who marry girls to Jews, 
heretics, and unbelievers, above all to heathen 
priests. 1, Arles, 11, has same prohibition, so too 
Agde, 67. By Cod. Theod. 16, tit. 8, s. 6 (A.D. 
339), Jews must not take Christian women ; by 
Cod. Theod. 3, tit. 7, s. 2 (A.D. 388), all marriage 
between Jew and Christian is to be treated as 
adultery, a law preserved by Justinian (Cod. J. 
1, tit. 9, s. 6). Some suppose this phrase simply 
means treated as a capital offeuce, but Flib. 15, 
mentions the risk of adulterium animac. The pas- 
sage in Tertullian, Ad Ur. ii. 3, “ fileles gentilium 
matrimonia subeuntes stupri reos esse constat,? 
&c. (cf. Division 1. supra) shows how earlv this 
thought took hold of the Church.  Idolatry 
from Old Testament times downward was adul- 
tery; and divines used the principle 1 Cor. vi. 
15, 16, and parallel texts, to prove that marriage 
with an unclean transgressor involved wilie or 
husband in the sinner's guilt. Compare Justin 
Martyr in the history cited Division 1., Cyprian, 
Testimon. iii. 62, and Jerome, Eynttaph. Fabiolae. 
It would appear therefore that law was thus 
worded to move conscience, and how hard the 
task of law became may be gathered from Chal- 
cedon, 14. This canon (on which see Schol. and 
Routh's note, Opusc, ii. 107) concerns the lower 
clerisy ; but the acceptance of Laodicen by Can. 
1 had already met the case of lay people. See 
further under MARRIAGE. 
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The Church was strict against incitements and 
scandals.  Professed virgins must not live with 
clerks as sisters. See SUB-INTRODUCTAE. On 
promiscuous bathing, Trull. 77, Laod. 30; the 
custom was strange to early Rome, but practice 
varied at different times (see Dict. Antiy. Bal- 
neae). On female adornment, Trull. 96, and com- 
pare Commodian's address to matrons, Inst. 59, 
60.—Elib. 35, forbids women's night watching 
in cemeteries, because sin was committed under 
pretext of prayer. Against theatricals, loose 
reading, some kinds of revels, dances, and other 
prohibited things, see Bingham, xvi. 11, 10-17, 
with the references, amongst which those to 
Cyprian deserve particular attention. 

For the general literature on CANON LAW see 
that article. Upon civil law there are excellent 
references under Justinianus, Dict. Biogr., with 
additional matter in the notes to Gibbon, chap. 
44, ed. Smith and Milman, and a summary re- 
specting the Basilica, vol. vii. pp. 44, 45. We 
may here add that Mommsen is editing a text of 
the Corpus Juris Civilis ; and the whole Russian 


«code is now being translated for English publica- 


tion. There is a series of manuals by Ortolan 
deserving attention: Zlistoire de la Legislation 
romaine, 1842; Cours de Legislation pćnale com- 
parće, 1839-41 ; Exrplication dea Instituts, 1863. 
Gothofredi BMfanuale Juriš, and Windscheid's 
Lehrbuch d. Pandektenrechts (2nd ed.) may be 
useful. An ample collection of Councils and Ec- 
elesiastical documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland is being published at Oxford. Re- 
ferences on special topics have been fully given 
above, and will serve to indicate the readiest 
sources for further information. Curious readers 
will find interesting matter in Saint Edme, Dic- 
tionnaire de la Penalitć; Taylor, On Civil Law; 
and Duni, Origine e Progressi del Cittadino e del 
Governo civile di Roma, 1763-1764.  [W.J.] 


ADVENT (A4drentus, NnoTela T&v XpirTov- 
yćvvwv), is the season of preparation for the 
Feast of the Nativity, to which it holds the like 
relation as does Lent to Easter. As no trace of 
an established celebration of the birth of our 
Lord is met with before the 4th century [NA- 
TIVITY |, no earlier origin can be assigned to the 
ecelesiastical institution of Advent; the state- 
ment of Durand (Rationale divin. o[f.vi. 21), which 
makes this an appointment of St. Peter (unless, 
like other statements of the same kind, it means 
only that this was an ordinance of the see of St. 
Peter), may rest, perhaps, on an ancient tradition, 
making Christmas an apostolic institution, but 
is contrary toall historical testimony, and devoid 
of probability. — Expressions which have been 
alleged on that behalf from Tertullian, St. Cyprian, 
and other early writers, are evidently meant, not 
of “Advent " as a Church season, but of the 
coming of the Lord in the fulness of time. A 
passage of St. Chrysostom (Zom. iii. ad EpA. 
t. xi. 22 B), in which kaipds TT7s wpogćšov is 
mentioned in connection with ra 'Empavla (6. e. 
the ancient Feast of Nativity and Baptism) and 
with the Lenten Quadragesima, speaks, as the 
context manifestly shows, not of the season of 
Advent, but of the fit time (or rather fitness in 
general) for coming to Holy Communion (comp. 
Menard on Zibr. Sucram. S. Gregorii; Opp. t.iii. 
col. 446). Setting aside these supposed testi- 
monies, and that of the Sermons de Advenžu, 
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allezed as St. Augustine's, but certainly not his, 
we hare two homilies Za (or De) Adrentu Domini, 
de ev quod dictum est, sicid fulgur coruscana, &c., 
et de duobus in lecto uno, by St. Maximus, Bishop 
or Turin, 00. 466. In neither of these sermons 
is there any indication of Advent as a season, 
anr allusion to Lessons, Gospels, &c., appro- 
priated to such a season, or to the Feast of 
Nativity as then approaching. And, indeed, the 
fact that the “ Sundays in Advent '' are unknown 
to the Sacramentary of Pope Leo of the sime age 
suilicicntly shows that this season was not yet 
established in the time of Maximus. — Among 
the. Homilies  (doubtfully) ascribed to this 
bishop, edited by Mabillon (Hus. Ztal. t. i. pt. 2), 
one, hom. vii., preached on the Sunday before 
Christinas, simply exhorts to a due observance of 
tne feust, and contains no indication of any 
ecelesiastical rule. — Even in the Sermons de 
Adrentu. formerly ascribed to St. Augustine, 
now generally  acknowledged to have been 
written by Caesarius, Bishop of Arles, ob. 542 (S. 
Augustini Opp. t. v. 210, Ben. Append. n. 115, 
116), there is no distinct recognition of Advent 
asanestablished observance. In these, the fnithful 
are erhortel to prepare themselves, several days 
(dtđe plures dies), for the due celebration of the 
Nativity, especially of tne Christmas Communion, 
bs god works, by guarding against anger and 
hatred, by modest hospitality to the poor, by 
strict continence, &c. Still there is no indi- 
cativn of the length of time so to be set apart, 
Bor any reference to Lessons, Gospels, or other 
matters of Church usage. The preacher urges 
such preparation, not on the ground of Church 
uhservance, but as matter of natural fitness: 
“ Even as ye would prepare for celebrating the 
birth-day of a great lord by putting your houses 
in onler,'" &c. “Ideo ab omni inquinamento 
aute ejus Natalem multis diebus abstinere de- 
betis. — Quotiescumque aut Natalem Domini aut 
relepuas sollemnitates celebrare disponitis, ebrieta- 
tem ante omnia fugite,' &c. And so in the 
second sermon : “Et ideo (quotiescunvjue aut dies 
Natalis Domini, aut religuae festivitates adveniunt, 
sicut freguenter admonui, ante plures dies non 
solum ab infelici concubinarum  consortio, sed 
etiam a propriis uxoribus abstinete: ab omni ira- 
cundia," &c. There is indeed a canon cited by 
Gratian (IDecretal. xxxiii. qu. 4) as of the Council 
of Lerida, A.D. 523, prohbibiting all marriage from 
Idrent to Epiphany. But this canon is known 
to be spurious, and does not appear in the 
authentic copies (see Brun's Concilia, t. ii. 20). 
A similar canon of the Council of Macon, (A.D. 
981, ibid. 242) is undisputed. This (can. ix.) 
enjeins that from tbe Feast of St. Martin 
(Nor. 11) to the Nativity there be fasting 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each 
week, and that the canons be then read ; also 
that the sacritices be offered in the quadragesimal 
order. (Subsequent councils, after our period, 
enjoin the observance of this Quadragesima S. 
Martini as the preparation for Christmas, corre- 
sponding to the Lenten Quadragesima before 
Easter.) It does not appear what were the 
canons appointed to be read, relating, of course, 
to the observance of these forty days before 
Christmas; only, it may be inferred that such 
canons were, or were supposed to be, in exist- 
ence, of earlier date than that of Macon (in the 
preface to which council it is said these enact- 


ments are not new : “non tam ncova quam prisca 
patrum statuta sancientes?? &c.). In the second 
Council of Tours (A.D. 567), the fast of three 
days in the week is ordered (can. xvii.) for the 
months of September, Uctober, and November, 
and from (1) December to the Nativity, omns 
die. But thisis for monks only. St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Tours, in De Vitis Patrum, written 
between 590 and 595, alleges that Perpetuus, 
Bishop of Tours (461-490), ordered ““a deposi- 
tione_B. Martini usque ad Nat. Dom. terna in 
septimana jejunia.' This may have been one 
of the prisca statuta appealed to; but no trace 
is extant of any such canon, either in the First 
Council of Tours, A.D. 460, or in any other Latin 
council before that of Macon. It seems, from all 
that is certninly known, that Advent took its place 
among Church seasons only in the latter part 
of the 6th century. When the Nativity had 
become established as one of the great festivals, 
it was felt that its dignity demanded a season of 
preparation. The number of days or weeks to be 
so set apart was at first left to the diseretion of 
the faithful: “ante plures dies, multis diebus, * 
as in the above-cited exhortation of Caesarius. 
Later, this was defined by rule, and first, it 
seems, in the Churches of Gaul. Yet not every- 
where the same rule: thus the oldest Gallican 
Sacramentary shows three Sundays in Advent, 
the Gothic-Gallican only two (Mabillon, Afus. 
Ital. t. i. pp. 284-288 ; and de Liturg. Gallicana, 
p. 98, 8Tq.). "But the rule that the term of pre- 
paration should be a quadragesima (correspond- 
ing with that which was already established for 
Easter), to commence after the Feast of St: 
Martin, which rule, as has been seen, was not 
enacted, but reinforced by the canon of Macon, 
581, implies sic Sundays; and that this rule ob- 
tained in other Churches appears from the fact 
that the Ambrosian (or Milan) and _Mozarabic 
(or Spanish) Ordo show six missae, implying that 
number of Sundays; and the same rule was ob- 
served (as Martene has shown) in some of the 
Gallican Churches. The Epistola ad BDibirmum 
falsely alleged to be St. Augustine's account of 
“the offices of divine worship throughout the 
year " in his diocese of Hippo (see Bened. Ađ- - 
monitio at end of Opp. S. Augustini, t. ii.), 
also attests this for Churches of _Gaul, if, as 
Martene surmises, this was the work of some 
Gallican writer. It should be remarked that 
this writer himself makes the ordo adventus 
Domini begin much earlier, at the autumnal 
equinox, Sept. 25, as being the dav of the 
conception of St. John the Baptist, and so the 
beginning of the times of the Gospel. “Sed 
quia sunt nonnulli qui adventum Domini a festi- 
vitate_ B. Martini Turonensis urbis episcopi 
videntur snsipienter excolere, nos eos non repre- 
hendamus' &c. This Quadragesima S. Martini 
seems to have originated in Gaul, in the diocese 
of Tours, to which it was specially recommended 
by the devotion paid to its great saint; an 
additional distinction was conferred upon his 
festival in that it marked the beginning of the 
solemn preparation for the Nativity. So far, we 
may accept Binterim's conclusion (Denkwirdig- 
keiten der christ.-kathol. Kirche, vol. v., pt. i., p. 
166): the rule—not,as he says, of Advent, but—of 
this Quadragesima is first met with in the diocese 
of Tours. If, indeed, the Tractatus de sanctis 
tribus Quadragesimis, “ unde eas observari ac- 
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cepimus, quodque qui eas transgrediuntur legem 
violent " (ap. Coteler, Monum. Eccl. Gr. iii. 425), 
be, as Cave (Hist. Lit.) represents, the work of 
that Anastasius Sinalta who was patriarch of 
Antioch, 561, 06. 599 ; this Quadragesima, under 
another name (“Q. S. Philippi,? or “ Fast of tbe 
Nativity"), was already observed in the East. 
But the contents make it plain enough that its 
nuthor was another and much later Anastasius 
Sinalta, who wrote after _A.D. 787. Theo ob- 
servance of the “ Quadragesima Apostolorum, 
and “Quadragesima S. Philippi (the Feast of 
St. Philip in the Greek Calendar is November 
14) is enjoined upon monks by Nicephorus, 

Patriarch of Constantinople, 806. This fast of 
40 days before Christmas seems to have been 

kept up chiefly by the monastic orders in Gaul, 

Spain, Italy, (Martene_ De Rit. Ant. Eccdl., iii. 

P- 27); it was observed also in England in 

the time of Bede (/list. iii. 275 iv. 30), and 

much later. It was not until the close of the 

6th century. that the Church of Rome under 

St. Gregory received the season of preparation 

as an ecclesiastical rule, restricted, in its proper 

sense, to the four Sundays before the Nativity 

(Amalarius De Eccdl. OJf. iiić 40, A.D. 812, and 

Abbot Berno, De quibusdam rebus ad Missam 

pertinentibus, c. iv. 1014); and this became the 

general rule for the Western Church throughout 

the 8th century, and later. And, in fact, four is ! 
the number of Sundays in Advent in the Sacra- 

mentary of Gregory (Ziber Sacrament. de circulo 

anni, ed. Pamelius ; and in the Zectivnarium Ro- 

manum, ed. Thomasius). But other and older 

copies of the Gregorian Sacramentary (ed. Menard, 

1642, reprinted with his notes in the Benedic- 

tine Opp. S. Gregorii, t. iii.); the Comes, ascribed 

to St. Jerome; the Sacramentary of Gelasius, ob. 

496 (a very ancient document, but largely som 
terpolated with later additions); the Anfiguum 

Kalend. Sacrac Romanae_Eccl. ap. Martene. Thes, 
Anecdot. t. v. (in a portion added by a later hand) ; 
the Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York, ob. , 
167 ; a Lectionary written for Charlemagne by 
Paul the Deacon (ap. Mabillon); and other MSS, 
cited by Martene (u. 8. iv. 80, ff.), all give fivc 
Sundays.  Hence, some writers have been led to 
represent that the practice varied in different 
Churches, some reckoning four, others fiveSundays 
in Advent—an erroneous inference, unless it could 
be shown that the first of the five Sundays was 
designated “ Dominica Prima Adventus Domini." 
The seeming discrepancy is easily explained. 
The usual ancient names of the four Sundays, 
counted backwards from the Nativity, are: Do- 
minica i., ante Nat. Domini (our 4th Advent), 
Dom. ii., Dom. iii, Dom. iv. ante Nat. Domini. 
To these the next preceding Sunday was prefixed 
under the style Dom. v. ante Nat. Dom., not as 
itself a Sunday in Advent, but as the preparation 
for Advent. So Amalarius and Berno, u. 8., 
and Durandus: “ln quinta igitur hebdomada 
ante Nat. D. tnehoatur praeparatio adrentus . . 
nam ab illa dominica sunt quinque oflicia domi- 
nicalia, quinque epistolae et quinque evangelia 
quae adventum Domini aperte praedicant." The 
intention is evident in the Epistle and Gospel 
for this Sunday, which in the Sarum Missal is 
designated_“ dominica proxima ante Adventum,"? 
with the rule (retained by. our own order from 
that of Sarum), that these shall always be used 
for the last Sunday before Advent begins. 


ADVENT 


After the pattern of the Lenten fast, Advent 
was marked as a season of mourning in the pub- 
lic services of the Church. The custom of 
omitting the Gloriu in Ezcelsis (replaced by the 
Benedicamus Domino), and also the Te Deum and 
Ite missa est, and of laying aside the dalmatic 
and subdeacon's vestment (which in the 1lth 
and 12th century appears to have been tne 
established rule, Micrologus De Eccl. Obs. c., 48; 
Rupert Abbas Tuit. ds Div. Of. iii. c. 2), was 
coming into use during the cighth century. In 
the Mozarabic Missal, a rubric, dating probably 
from the end of the Gth century (i.e. irom the 
refashionment of this ritual by Leander or Isidore 
of Seville), appoints: “In Adventu non dicitur 
Gloria in Excelsis dominicis diebus et feriis, sed 
tantum diebus festis." And Amalarius, ob. 812 
(De Ojfic. Sacr. iii. c. 40), testifies to this custom 
for times within our period: “ Vidi tempore 
prisco Gloria in Excelsis praetermitti in diebus 
adventus Domini, et in aliquibus locis dalmaticas?: 
and iv. c. 30: “ Aliqua de nostro officio reser- 
vamus usque ad praesentiam nativitatis Domini, 
h. e. Gloria in Ezcelsis Deo, et clarum vesti- 
mentum dalmaticam ; si forte nunc ita agitur 
ut vidi actitari in aliquibus locis.?" The Bene- 
dictine monks retained the Te Deum in Advent as 
in Lent, alleging the rule of their founder. The 
Alieluia_also, and the Sequences, as also the 
hymns, were omitted, but not in all Churches. 
In the Gregorian Antiphonary, the Alleluia is 
marked for 1 and 3 Advent and elsewhere. In 
some Churches, the Miserere (Ps. li.) and other 
imournful Psalms were added to or substituted 
for the ordinary Psalms. For lessons, Isaiah 
was read all through, beginning on Advent 
Sunday; when that was finished, the 'Twelve 
Minor Prophets, or readings from the Fathers, 
especially the Epistles of Pope Leo on the Incar- 
nation, and Sermons of St. Augustine, succeeded. 
The lesson from “the Prophet ?' ended with the 


; form, “* Haec dicit Dominus Deus, Convertimini ad 


me, et salvi eritis.?? 

In the Greek Church, the observance of a season 
of preparation for the Nativity is of late intro- 
duetion. No notice of it occurs in the liturgical 
works of Theodorus Studites, ob. 826, though, 
as was mentioned above, the 40-days? fast of St. 
Philip was enjoined (to monks) by Nicephorus, 
A.D. 806. This resrapakovranuepov, beginning 
November 14, is now the rule of the Greek 
Church (Leo Allat. de Consensu iii. 9, 3). Codinus 
(De VJ. Eccl. et Curiae Constantinop. €. 7, n. 20) 
speaks of it as a rule which in his time (cir. 
1350) had been long in use. 'The piece De Trihus 
Quadragesimis above noticed, ascribed to Ana- 
stasius Sinaita, Patriarch of Antioch, shows that, 
except in monasteries, the rule of a 40-days* fast 
before the Nativity was contested in his time 
(A.D. 1100 at earliest). And Theodore Balsamon, 
A.D. 1200, lays down the rule thus:—“ We ac- 
knowledge but one quadragesima, that before 
Pascha; the others (named), as this Fast of the 
Nativity, are each of seven days only. Those 
monks who fast 40 davs, viz. from St. Philip 
(14 Sept.), are bound to this by their rule. Such 
laics as voluntarily do the like are to be praised 
therefor."'  Respons. ad qu. 53 Marci Patriarch. 
Alex., and ad interrog. monachorum, app. to 
Photii Nomocanon. In tihe calendar formed 
from Evangelia Eclogadia of 9th century our 4 
Advent is marked “ Sunday before the Nativity 
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while the preceding Sundays are numbered from 
All Saints = our Trinity Sunday. (Assemanni 
Aalesd. Evel. Univ, t. vi. p. 575.) The term 
& Advent" is not applied to this season: the 
Kvpiakij Tijs Čevrćpas Ilapovgias is our Sexa- 
gesima. 

In the separated Churches of the East, no 
trace appears, within our period, of an Advent 
season ; unless we except the existing Nestorian 
or Chaldean rule, in which the liturgical year 
begins with four Sundays of Annunciation (evay- 
yeAiruov), before the Nativity (Assemanni ŽBi- 
blictheca Orient. t. iii. pt. 2, p. 380 sqq.). This 
beginning of the Church year is distinguished as 
Risk phenkito, 1.e. initium codicis, from the RisA 
shiunoto, i.e. new-year's day in October. The 
Armenian Cliurch, refusing to accept 25th De- 
cember as the Feast of Nativity, and adhering to 
ihe more ancient sense of the Feast of Epiphany 
as including the Birth of Christ, prepares for 
this high festival (6th January) by a fast of 50 
days, beginning 17th November. 

The first Sunday in Advent was not always 
the beginning of the liturgical year, or circulus 
totius anni. "The Comes and the Sacramentary 
of St. Gregory begin with IX. Kal. Jan., the 
Vigil of the Nativity. So does the most ancient 
Leetionarium Gnallicanum ; but the beginning of 
this is lost, and the Vigil is numbered VII., the 
Nativity VILI. Hence Mabillon (Ziturg. Gallic. 
p- £8, 101) infers that it began with the fast of 
St. Martin (or with the Sunday after it, Dom. 
VI. ante Nat. Dom.). One text of the Missale 
Amhrosianum begins with the Vigil of St. 
Martin (ed. 1560). The Antiphonarius of St. 
Gregory begins 1 Advent, and the Liber Re- 
sponsalis with its Vigil. But the earlier practice 
was to begin the ecclesiastical year with the 
month of March, as being that in which our 
Lord was crucified (March 25); a trace of this 
remains in the notation of the Quatuor Tem- 
pora as Jejunium primi, quarti, septimi, decimi 
mensis, the last of which is the Advent Ember 
week. 

Literature.— De Catholicae Ecclesiae divinis offic. 
ac ministeriis, Rome, 1590 (a collection of the 
ancient liturgical treatises of St. Isidore, Alcuin, 
Amalarius, Micrologus, Petr. Damianus, &c.); 
Martene, De Rititus Ant. Ecclesiae et Mona- 
chorum, 1699; Binterim, Dis vorzujlichsten 
Denkvurdigkeiten der christ.-katholischen Kirche, 
Mainz, 1829 (founded _ on the work of Pel- 
licia, De Christ. Eccles. Primae Mediae et No- 
vissimae Aetatis Politia, Neap. 1777); Augusti, 
Denkvirdigkeiten aus der christlichen Archao- 
lope, Leipzig, 1818; Herzog, Readl-Encyclopadie 
Jar protestantische Theologie u. Kirche, s. a. Ad- 
ventszeit, 1853; Rheinwald, KircAliche Archa- 
olenie, 1830 ; Alt, Der Christliche_ Cultus, Abth. 
ti. Das Kirchenjakr, 1860. (H. B.). 


ADVOCATE OF THE CHURCH (Ad 
or Defensor, Ecclesiae or Monasterii ; 
Žvvdikos,"ExŠiKOs : and Advocatio = the office, and 
sometimes the fee for discharging it) :—an eccle- 
siastical officer, appointed subsequently to the 
recogniticn of the Church by the State, and in 
consequence (1) of the Church's need of pro- 
tection, (2) of the disability, both legal and re- 
hgious, of clergy or _monks (Can. Apost. xx., 
\xrxi.; Constit. Apostol. ii. 6 ; Justiman, Novell, 
crriii. 6; and see Bingham, vi. 4) either to plend 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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in a civil court or to intermeddle with worldly 
business. 
the duties thus intimated, and took its origin as a 
distinet and a lay oflice in Africa (Cod. Cun. Ecel. 
Arric. 6. 97, A.D. 407, “ Defensores," to be taken 
from the “ Seholastici ; " Conc. Milevit, ii. c. 16, 
A.D. 416 ; Can. Afric. c. 64, c. A.D. 424) ; but re- 
ceived very soon certain privileges of ready and 
speedy access to the courts from the emperors 
(Cod. Ticod. 2. tit. 4. & 7; 16. tit. 2. & 38). 
It became then a lay oflice (defensores, distin- 
guished in the code from “ coronati " or tonsured 
persons), but had been previously, it would seem, 
discharged by the oeconomi (Du Uange). And, as 
it naturally came to be reckoned almost a minor 
order, so it was occasionally, it would seem, still 
held by clerics (Morinus, Ve Ordin. ; Bingham). 
The advocatus was to be sometimes asked from 
the emperors (authorities as ubove),—as judices 
were given by the Praetors ;—but sometimes was 
elected by the bishop and clergy for themselves 
(Cod. lib. i. tit. iv. constit. 19). The vffice is 
mentioned by the Council of Chalcedon, cc. 2, 
25, 26, A.D. 451, and is there distinguished both 
from the clergy and from the oeconomus ; by Pope 
Gelasius, Epnst. ix. c. 2, A.D. 492—496 ; and by 
Maxentius (Resp: ad Hormisd.) some score of 
years later. But it had assumed a much more 
formal shape during this period, both at Con- 
stantinople and at Rome. In the former place, 
as protectors of the Church, under the title of 
*ExKAngiEKŠIKO:, there were four officers of the 
kind: i. the wporćkBikos, Who defended the 
clergy in criminal cases ; ii. one who defended 
them in civil ones ; iii. 6 rov Bfhuaros, also called 
tne xpor6raras ; iv. 6 r7js 'EKKAnglas ; incrensed 
by the time of Heraclius to ten, and designed in 
general for the defence of the Church against“ 
the rich and powerfui (Justinian, Zdict. xiii., and 
Novell. \vi. and lix. c. 1; and see the passages 
from Codrinus, Zonaras, Balsamon, &c., in Meur- 
sius, Gloss. Graecobarbarum, voc. "EKŠiKOS, and in 
Suicer). They appear also to have acted as 
judges over ecclesiastical persons in trifling cases 
(Morinus). They were commonly laymen (sv 
Cod. Thcod. as above) ; but in one case certainly 
(Conc. Constantin., A.D. 536, act. ii.) an &xKAn- 
gićkBikos is mentioned, who was also a pres- 
byter; and presbyters are said to have com- 
monly held the oftice, while later still it was held 
by deacons (Morinus). In Rome, beginning with 
Innocent 1. (A.D. 402-417, Epist. xii. ed. Cou- 
stant) and his successor Zosimus (Zynst. i. 6. 3), 
the Defensores became by the time of Gregory 
the Great a regular order of officers ( ID)efensores 
Romanac Ecciesiae), wnose duties were—i. to de- 
fend Church interests generally ; ii. to take care 
of alims left for the poor ; iii. to be sent to held 
applicants from a distance for Papal protection ; 
iv. to look after outlying estates belonging to 
St. Peter's patrimony (S. Greg. M., Ejristt. pas- 
sim). There were also in Rome itself at that 
time seven officers of the kind, called Defensores 
Hegionariš (Ordo Roman.), each with his proper 
region, and the first of the seven known as the 
Primicerius Defensorum or Primus Defensor (St, 
Greg. Epstt., passim). St. Gregory certainly 
marks them out as usually laymen, yet in some 
cases clerics, and generally as holding a sort of 
ecclesiastical position. And the other Popes whv 
allude to them (as quoted above), are led to do 
so while treating the question of the steps and 
LD 


In its original form it was limited to . 
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delays to be made in admitting lavmen to holy 
orders, and feel it necessary to say that such re- 
strictions apply “ even? to Defensores. See also 
St. Gregory of Tours, De Vitia Patrum, c. 6. 
The great developmeni of the oilice, however, 
took place under Charlemagne ; who indeed, and 
Pipin, were themselves, kar* dčoxfiv, “ Defensores 
Ecclesiae Romanae.' And the German emperors 
became, technically and by title. Adrocati et 
Defensores Ecclesiarum (Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. being coupled together long afterwards as 
respectively ecclesiue, and fidei, derensores). It was 
then established asa regular otlfice for each church 
or abbey, under the appellations also occasionally 
of Mundiburdi (or -burgi), Pastores Laici, and 
sometimes simply causidici or tutores ; to be nomi- 
nated by the emperor [Leo IX., however, as Pope 
appointed (Du Cange)], but then probably tor a 
particular emergeney only (Car. Af. Capit. v. 31, 
vii. 308); and usually as an oflice for life, to 
which the bishops and abbats were themselves 
to elect (Conc. Blogunt. c. 50, A.D. 813,—ull 
.bishops, abbats, and clergy, to choose “ vicedo- 
minos, praepositos, advocatos, sive defensores ;* 
Conc. Item. ii. 6.24, A.D. 813,—“ Ut praepositi et 
vicedomini secundum regulas vel canones cun- 
stituantur;" and see also Conc. Roman. cc. 19, 
20, A.D. 826, and Conc. IJuziac. di. P. iii. c. 5. 
A.D. 871), but “in praesentia comitum * (Zegg. 
Longobard. lib. ii. tit. xlvii. S 1, 2,4, 7), and from 
the landowners in their own neighbournood (cap. 
xiv. ex Lege Šalica, Romana, et Gumbata,—“* Et 
ipsi [advocati] habeant in illo comitatu propriam 
haereditatem ;" and in a capitular of A.D. 742, 
we find mention of a “ Graphio,"? €. e. count, “qui 
est defensor," Morinus, De Ordin., P. III. p. 307); 
and this, not only to plead in court or take oath 
there (sometimes two advocati, one to plead, the 
other to swear, Legq. Longohard. ii. xlvii. € 8), 
but in course of time to hold courts (placita or 
malla) as judges in their own district (Du Cange, 
but A.D. 1020 is the earliest date among his 
authorities), and generally to protect the secular 
interests of their own church or abbey. The 
Advoratus was at this time distinguished from 
the Vicedomnus, sometimes called Afajor Domus, 
who ruled the lay dependents of the Church ; 
from the Praejositus, who ruled its clerical de- 
pendents; and from the Qeconomus, who (being 
also commonly a cleric) managed the interior 
economy of its secular aftairs; although all these 
titles are occasionally used interchangeably. He 
was also distinct from the Cunicellarius, whether 
in the older sense of that term when it meant 
an inferior officer of the court, or in the later 
when it meant a judge (Bingh. III. xi. 6, 7). 
Two circumstances however gradually changed 
both the relative position of the Adrocatus to 
his ecclesiastical clients, and the nature of his 
functions; the one arising from the mode in 
which he was remunerated, the other from the 
mode of his nomination. 1. He was paid in 
the first instance at this period by sometimes an 
annual salary, with certain small privileges of 
entertainment and the like; also, by the third 
part of the profits of his judicial ofice ( Tertia 
pars bannorwm, emendarun, legum, compositionum, 
ge, “ placitorum ad quae ab abbate vocatus fue- 
rit,'' Chwron. Sen. lib. ii. c. 5, in D'Ach. Spucil, ii. 
613, ed. 1723; tertius denarius) ; but commonly 
and fionlly by lands held from the church or 
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as his portion. And the growth of the feudal 
tenure, in addition to other obvious influences, 
gradually converted him through this last cir- 
cumstance from a dependent into a superior, 
from a law oflicer into a military one, and from 
a beneficiary into an owner, and sometimes into 
an usurper outright. In the Ordo Romanus, is 
an Ordo ad armunudum Ecclesiae Defensorem rel 
alium BMilitem, beginning with a benedictio terilli, 
lanceae, ensis (p. 178 Hittorp., about the time of 
Charlemagne). His subadrocatus, let us add (the 
number of whom was limited by various enact- 
ments), was to be paid in one instance by the 
receipt, from each vill of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, of one penny, one cock, aud one seztarius 
of vats. “2. The nomination to the oflice, resting 
originally with the Church itself or with the em- 
peror, was usurped gradually by the founder, 
and as an hereditary appanage of his own estate; 
whence followed first an usurpation of the Church 
property by the lay Adrocatus, und next an usurpa- 
tivn by the same officer of the right of nomi- 
nating to the church or abbev. And from the 
latter of these has arisen the modern use of the 
word adrowson, which now means exclusively 
and precisely that right which the original adro- 
catus did not possess; the jus patronatus no 
doubt being attached to the founder of a church 
from the time of the Council of Orange (c. 10) 
A.D. 441, and of Justinian (Norell. lvii. c. 2, cxxiii. 
C. 18), A.D. 541, 555; but the combination of 
foundership with the office of adrocatus being an 
accidental although natural combination, belong- 
ing to the ninth and following centuries. The 
earliest charter quoted by Du Cange, in which 
mention is made of an election (in this case of an 
abbat) ““assensu et consilio advocati," is a “ pri- 
vilegium Rudolphi Episc. Halberstad.,? A.D. 1147. 
But in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, the ofticer 
analogous to the lay adrovatus had usurped the 
position and the very name of abbat long pre- 
vious to the 12th century [see ABBAT]. And 
instances of similar usurpation abroad mav no 
doubt be found of a like earlier date (see Roberte 
son's Zarly Scotland). The advocatio otf'a bishopric 
seems to have included, at least in England, the 
custodia (i. e. the _profits) of the property of the 
see, sede vacante; but was a distinct right from 
that of _nomination to the oflice, the * dignitas 
crociae ?' (as e. g. in the case between the Welsh 
Lords Marchers and the English Crown, the former 
claiming the custodia but not the nomination): 
although the two became in England combined 
in the Crown. There does not, however, appear 
to be evidence, that this particular usurpation 
was laid to the charge of advocati abroad during 
the Carlovingian period ; although the system of 
lav abbats. commendataries, &c., and the usurpa- 
tion of such otlices by kings and nobles, led to 
the same general result of usurpation, there 
also, by the lay, over the ecclesiastical, func- 
tivnary. Councils in England put restrictions on 
these usurpations of lay domini, advocati, &c., as 
early as the Council of Beccanceld, A.D. 696 x 716 
and of Clovesho, A.D. 803 (Councils III. 338, 
Haddan and Stubbs: Wilk.i. 06, 167). Abroad, 
the first canon on the subject is that of Rheima 
(c. 6), A.D. 1148, followed among others by 
the Councils of Salzburg (c. 24), A.D. 1274 and 
(c. 12), A.D. 1281. But a check upon them 
was attempted as early as the 10th century by 


abbey, a third of their value belonging to himself | the Capetian dynasty in France. 
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The title of Frdei Defensor, attached to the 
Crown of England, and so strangely inverted from 
the special intent of its original Papal donor, may 
be taken as the last existing trace of the ancient 
Adrecatus or Deftensor Ecclesiae.  Unless (with 
Spelman) we are to give an ancient pedigree to 
churchwardens, and find the old otlice still in 
them. (Bingham; Du Cange; Meursius, G(oss. 
Graerotarbar.; Morinus, De Ordinat.; Tho- 
massin.) ls. W. H.) 


ADVOCATES, NOT TO BE ORDAINED, 
—Amongst the laws which imposed restraints 
upon the clergy was one which forbad them, 
except in certain specified cases, to act as advo- 
cates before civil tribunals:; since it was con- 
sidered that any such interference with worldly 
matters would be inconsistent with the words 
of St. Paul (2 Tim., ii. 4 “ No man that war- 
reth [rulitans Deo) entangleth himself with the 
afairs of this life:*" see St. Ambrose, De Off. 
Bfinist. 1, 36; and Gelasii Papae_Epp. 17, sec. 
15) For this reason the 3rd Council of Car- 
thage (A.D. 397) in its 15th canon prohibits all 
clerka from becoming agents or procurators. 
The prohibition is repeated in the 3rd canon of 
the Oecumenival Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 421), 
but with the proviso that secular business may 
be undertaken by the clergy when the bishop 
directs it for the protection of Church property, 
or of orphans and widows who are without any 
one to detend them. This exception was in later 
times extended to the poor and all others who 
came under the designation of “ miserabiles 
personae." — Solikewise were monks forbidden by 
the 1lth canon of the Council of Tarragona 
(A.D. 516) to undertake any lega! business ex- 
cept for the benefit of the monastery and at tle 
command of the abbot. 

In France the above-cited provisions of the 
Council of Chalcedon were repeated by the 16th 
canon of the Council of Verneuil (A.D. 755) and the 
14th canon of the Council of Mayence (A.D. 813). 

There are many other canons which prohibit the 
clergy from mixing themselves up with worldly 
matters, and which therefore forbid, though 
not in express terms, their acting as advocates. 

There are also several imperial constitutions 
to the same effect, as, for instance, one of Theodo- 
slus 11. (A.D. 416) which he arterwards repeated 
in the Codex Theodosianus, A.D. 438 (16. tit. 2. 
+2), and which was also inserted in the 1st book 
(tit. 3. s. 17) of the Codez Rspetitae Praelectionis 
of Justinian (A.D. 534). 

Similar provisions are to be found in the 34th 
title of the Liber norellarum of Valentian III. 
(A.D. 452), and in the 6th chapter of the 123rd 
norell. of Justinian (A.D. 541). 

(Thomassinus, Vetus et nora Ecclesiae Disci- 
Plina, De Beneficiis, Pars III. Lib. 3, cap. 17-19 ; 
Bonir, Tractatus de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis, Pars 
1, 3, 4-5). (1. B.) 

AEDITUI. (DooRKEEPER.] 

AEGATES, Saint, commemorated Oct. 24 
(Mart. Bedac). 


AEITHALAS. (1) Deacon and martyr, com- 
memorated Nov. 3 (Cal. Byzant.). 
(2) Martyr, commemorated Sept. 1 (2b.). [C.] 


AEMILIANUS. (1) Saint in Armenia, com- 
memorated Feb. 8 (MMartyrol. Rom. Vet., Hieron.). 
(2) Confessor in Africa, Dec. 6 (Mart. R. V.). 
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(8) Confessor, Jan. 8 (Cal. Byzant.). 
(4) Bishop of _Cyzicum, Contessor, Aug. 8 
(26.). [C.] 
AEMILIUS. (1) Martyr in Africa, comme- 
morated May 22 (Martyrol. Rom. Vet.). 
(2) Of Sardinia, May 28 (/5.). 
(8) Commemorated June 18 (3Mfart. Iicron.). 
[C.] 
AER. [VEL] 
AERA. [CuROoNoLoqy.] 


AFRA, martyr in Rhaetin, commemorated 
Aug. 5 (Jfurtyrol. Rom. Vet); Aug. 6 (Jf. 
Hieron.). [C.) 

AFFIDATIO (affiance, Spenser; Fr. fian- 
cailles), betrothal. 1t appears doubtful whether 
this term came into use within the first nine cen- 
turies of the Christian era.  1t seems rather to 
belong to the period of fully developed feudalism, 
The earliest example quoted by Du Cange, froin 
the synodal statutes of the Church of Lićge in 
Martene's Zhesaurus Norus Anecdotorumn, is in- 
deed of the year 1287. The forms given in 
Martene's work, De Antiquis ecclesiue Ritibug 
(see vol. ii. pp. 136, 137), in which the word 
oceurs, from the rituals of Limoges and ot 
Rheims, are palpably more modern yet, to judge 
from the passages in French which are inter- 
mixed in them. [J.M.L.] 


AFFINITY (adfinitas), a relationship by 
marriage. The husband and wite being legally 
considered as one person, those who are related 
to the one by blood are related to the other in 
the same degree by afhinity. "Fhis relationship 
being the result of a lawful marriage, the per- 
sons between whom it exists are said to be related 
in law; the father or brother of a man's wife 
being called his father-in-law or brother-in-lne. 
The distinction between aftinity and consanguinity 
is derived from the Roman law. “The kinstolk 
(cognati) of the husband and wife become res 
spectively the adfines of the wife and husband. 
We have borrowed the words aflinity and con- 
sanguinity from the Roman law, but we have no 
term corresponding to adfines, 'The Romans did 
not reckon degrees of adjinitas as they did of 
consanguinity (cognatio) ; but they had terms to 
express the various kinds of adfinitas, as socer, 
father-in-law ; socrus, mother-in-law. 

It has resulted irom the Christian doctrine of 
marriage that persons related by affinity have 
been always forbidden by the Church to marry 
within the same degrees as those who are related 
by blood. The Council of Agde (506) particu- 
larises the forbidden degrees as follows (Can. 61): 
—“A man may not marry his brother's widow, 
his own sister, his step-mother or father's wife, 
his cousin-german, any one nenrly allied to him 
by consanguinity, or one whom his near kinsman 
had married before, the relict or daughter of his 
uncle by the mother's side, or the daughter of 
his uncle by the father's side, or his daughter- 
in-law, £.6. his wife's daughter by a former 
husband." 

This canon is repeated almost verbatim in the 
Council of Epone, and again in the second Council 
of Tours (566). The same prohibitions are also 
specified in the Council of Auxerre (578). 

Certain spiritual relations have been also in- 
cluded within the prohibited degrees. This re- 
striction, however, was first introduced by 
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Justinan, who made a law (Cod. Just. lib. 5, | 


tit. 4, de Nuptus, leg. 26) forbidding any min 
to marry a woman for whom he had been gol- 
father in baptism, on the ground that nothing 
induces a more paternal affection, and, therefore, 
a juster prohibition of marriage, than this tie, 
by which their souls are ir a divine manner 
united together. 

The Council of Trullo (Can. 53) extends the 
prohibition to the mother of the godehild : and, 
by the Canon law afterwards, these spiritual 
relations were carried still further, so as to 
exclude from marrying together even the bip- 
tiser and the baptised, the catechist and cate- 
chumen, and various other degrees of supposed 
spiritual utinity. Such restrictions, however, of 
course, could not be maiutained in practice, and 
the dispensing power of the Pope was accordingly 
extended to meet the necessity. (Bingham ; Gib- 
Bon's Coder; Thorndike; Wheatly, On Comman 
Prayer.) [D. B.) 

AFFUSION. [BAPTISsM.] 

AFRICAN CODE. [AFRICAN COUNCILS.] 


AFRICAN COUNCILS. Under this head 
we must include whatever Councils were held in 
Africa—no matter at what places, only distinct 
from Egypt—for this simple reason : that so many 
of their canons were so soon thrown together in- 
discriminately and made one code, which, as 
such, afterwards formed part of the code received 
in the East and West. On this African code a 
good deal has been written by Justellus (Cod. Eccl. 
Afric., Paris, 1614, 8vo.), who was the first to pub- 
lish it separately, Bishop Beveridge (Synod. vol. 
li. p. 202, et seq.), De Marca _(1)iss. de Vet. Coll. 
Can. €. iv.-xi.), and the Ballerini in their learned 
Appendix to the works of St. Leo (tom. iii. De 
Auitiq. Col. Diss., pars ]. c. 3, 21-9), but a good 
dea] also remains unsolved, and perhaps insoluble. 
Several of the canons contained in it have been 
assigned to more Councils than one, and several 
of the Councils differently dated or numbered by 
different editors or collectors.  —Perhaps the best 
edition of it is that published in Greek and Latin 
by Mansi (tom. iii. pp. 699-843). Not that it 
was originally promulgated in both languages, 
though, as Beveridge suggests, the probability is 
that it had been translated into Greek before the 
Trullan Council of A.D. 683. by the second canon 
of which it became part of the code of the Eastern 
Church. As it stands in Mansi, then, it compre- 
hends, first, the deliberations of the Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 419; then the canons*of the same 
Synod to the number of 33; then “ canones di- 
versorum conciliorum ecelesiae Africanae "—in 
the words of their heading, the first of which is 
numbered 34, in continuous series with the pre- 
ceding, and the last 138. However, in reality, 
the canons proper ought to be said to end with 
the one numbered 1333, at which point Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage, who presided, calls upon the 
Council to subscribe to all that had gone before, 
which is accordingly done; he signing first, the 
primate of Numidia second, the legate from 
Rome, Faustinus, Bishop of Potenza, third, St. 
Augustine. Bishop of Hippo, fourth ; and the other 
bishops—217 or 229, nccording to the reading 
selected—in order; and after them all the two 
presbyter-legates from Rome, who sign last. 

This done, the day following, a letter in the 
name of the wlole Synod was addressed to Boni- 
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face, bishop of Rome. to be despatched by the thrce 
legates. This is given at length, and numbeređ 
134. It acquaints him with their objections to 
the“ commonitorium * or instructions received 
by the legates from the late Pope Zosimus, par- 
ticularly to that part of it bearing upon appeals 
to Rome in conformity with some supposed canons 
of Nivaea, which they had not been able to find in 
any Greek or Latin copy of the acts of that 
Council in their possession, and therefore beg him 
to send for authentic copies of them at once from 
the CUhurches of Antiovch, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople. This course they had already taken 
themselves, while recommending it to him ; and 
what follows as canon 135 proves to be a letter 
from St. Cyril of Alexandria to the same bishops, 
telling them that in conformity with their re- 
quest he has sent them, by his presbyter Inno- 
cent, faithful copies of the authentic Svnod of 
Nicaea, which they would also find, if they looked 
for them, in the ecclesiastical history: he does 
not say by whom. 

In the sime way canon 136 is a letter from 
Atticus, patriarch of Censtantinople, telling them 
that he too sends them the canons as defined by 
Nicene Fathers pure and entire, by their mes- 
senger Marcellus the sub-deacon, as they had re- 
quested. We can hardly suppose the Svnod to 
have been sitting all the time that it must have 
taken these messengers to go and return. Next 
a copy of the Nicene Creed follows, and is num- 
bered 137. It had been already recited and ac- 
cepted, together with the Nicene canons, in the 
previous deliberations of the Council, befvre the 
resolution to send for authentic copies of both 
had been carried out. Caecilian. who was Bishop 
of Carthage at the time of the Council of Nicaea, 
and had attended it, had brought back with him 
copies of its creed and canons in Latin, which had 
been preserved with great care by his Church 
ever since. What follows in the last place, and 
is numbered 138, cannot have been written 
earlier than A.D. 422, it being a letter addressed 
to Celestine, the successor of Boniface, who died in 
that year, “ our beloved lord (Šegr6Tn) and most 
honoured brother," as he is styled, in the name 
of Aurelius and others whose names are given 
(St. Augustine's is not one) and the rest of those 
present in the universal Council of Africa, in 
which they tell him that the canons of which his 
predecessor had spoken were nowhere to be tound 
in the authentic copies of the Nicene decrees just 
received from the East ; and, further, that in no 
Council of the Fathers could they find it defined 
that “any should be despatched as it were from 
the side of his Holiness," as had been attempted in 
this instance. If the last, or 20th Council, asit is 
called, under Aurelius, therefore. has been rightly 
assigned to A.D. 421,—and Aurelius opens its pro- 
ceedings by saying that, for reasons well known 
to his audience, it had been suspended for the 
space of two years, thus connecting it with the 
Council of A.D. 419,—either it must have sat the 
year following as well, or there must have been 
a Ž1st Council under Aurelius the vear following 
to indite this epi».:e. which, as has been observed, 
could not have been done till the accession of 
Celestine had become known in Africa, that is, 
till towards the end of A.D. 422. And withit this 
collection of the canons of the African Church is 
brought to a close. Dionysius Exiguus, in his 
edition, heads them appropriately “ the Synod of 
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the Africans at Carthage that enacted 138 
canons," meaning ot course the Synods of A.D. 
419-22 considered as one, where they were 
passed or confirmed (Migne's Patrol, tom. 67, 
P- 151 e$ <c9.). Not but there are other collec- 
tivns ertant containing fewer or more canons 
than are included in this. For instance, the 
Spanish and Isidorian Collections begin with the 
Svnod of Carthage under Gratus, A.D. 348. and 
end with the Synod or Milevis, A.D. 402, making 
eight Synods in all, one of Milevis and seven of 
Carthage (Migne's Patrol., tom. 84. pp. 179-236). 
ln Beveridge (Synodic, i. p. 3685-72) the synodi- 
cal letter of a Council of Carthage us far back as 
A.D. 258 (or 256 according to others) under St. 
Cvprian, is priuted in the form of a canon, and 
placed, together with the spceches made there by 
bim and others, immediately betore the Ancyran 
canons, as though it had been one of'the provin- 
cil Councils whose canons had been accepted by 
the whole Church, which it was not. Earlier far 
than either of them is the_ compendium of ecele- 
slastica] canons, African _mainly, 232 in all, by 
Fulzentius Ferrandus, deacon of the Church of 
Carthage, seemingly drawn trom independent 
svurces (Migne's F'atrol., tom. 67, p. 949-62). 
Tnen earlier still than his were the two books 
produced by Boniface, Bishop of Carthuge, at the 
Švnod held there by him A.D. 525, as having 
been discovered in the archives of that church, 
one volume containing the Nicene canons in part, 
and those which had been passed in Africa 
before the time of Aurelius; the other volume 
called * the book of the canons of the time of 
Aurelius," in which, according to the Ballerini, 
Dine of the Synods of Carthage under Aurelius, 
and some others of Milevis and Hippo, were con- 
tained (Monsi, viii. p. 635-56). Finally, there 
iš a “Breviarium  canonum Hipponensium " 
printed in Mansi, with the comments of the 
Ballerini upon them, supposed to have been 
passel in the Synod held there A.D. 393, at 
Which St. Augustine was present, but as a 
priest ; and afterwards inserted in the Council of 
Carthaxe, held four years afterwards under 
Aurelian, amongst its own, and evidently con- 
firmed by the 34th canon of the Svnod of A.D. 
+19 as proposed by one of the bishops named 
Epizonius. 

Tue argument drawn by the Bulierini, after 
elaborately comparing these collections, is unfa- 
rourable to the title given by Justellus to the 
158 canons above mentioned of the African code : 
*ill as desisnating those canons alone: which 
have been received generally by the East and 
West, it cannot be called _meaningless; and this 
fact having been made pateut by his publication 
of them, it remains as a matter of antiquarian 
interest solely to determine what canons belong 
to what councils. The general account seems to 
be that there are sixteen Councils of Carthage, 
one of Milevis, and one of Hippo, whose canons 
were received and confirmed by the Council of 
AD. 419 besides its own (Johnson's Vade Mecum, 
W. 171); but it is beset with dificulties. The 
tro canons interdicting appeals beyond the sen— 
28 and 125 according to the Latin numbering, 
and doubtless 23 and 39 were passed with the 
sime object—have been attributed to a Synod of 
Hippo by some; but the 22nd canon of the 
second Synod of Milevis, A.D. 416, to which both 
Avjelius and St. Augustine subscribed, reads 
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identical with one of them, and the 34th canon 
of a Council of Carthage two years later with the 
other. It is of more practical importance to 
ascertain whether they steer clear of the Sardican 
canons, as some maintain; or were framed in 
antagonism to them, as others. The Sardican 
canous, it has been said, allowed bishops to appeal 
to Rome ; the African canons torbade priests and 
all below priests to appeal to Rome. The African 
fathers caretully abstained from laying the same 
embargo upon bishops: nav, they undertook to 
observe the canons cited by Zosimus as Nicene, 
till authentic copies of the Nicene canons had 
been obtained from the East. There can be no 
doubt whatever that all this is delusive. In the 
discussion that took place on the canons cited in 
the *“ Commonitorium," some were tor observing 
them, pending the inquiry ; St. Augustine among 
the number. But wlen Aurelius called upon the 
Council to say definitively what it would do, the 
collective reply was: “ALI things that were en- 
acted in the _Nicene Council are acceptable to us 
all." And to no more could they be induced to 
pledge themselves. "Then as to the canons, which 
if they did not frame, they confirmed subse- 
quently ; the 28th, according to the Latin num- 
bering, is: “1t was likewise agreed that presby- 
ters, deacons, or any of the interior clergy with 
causes to try, should they have reason to com- 
plain of the judgment of their bishops, might be 
heard by the neighbouring bishops with consent 
of their own; and such bishops might decide 
between them ; but should they think they ought 
to appeal from them likewise, let them not ap- 
peal to transmarine tribunals, but to the primntes 
of their provinces, as has also been frequently en- 
acted in regard of biskops. But in case any should 
think he ought to appeal to places beyond the 
sen, let him be received to tommunion by nobody 
within Africa," The words “ sicut et de episcopis 
saepe constitutum est," are fouud in all manu- 
scripts of this canon, as it stands here. They are 
wanting in the 125th. And the meaning is 
clearly, that there had been earlier canons in 
abundance passed for regulating episcopal ap- 
peals ; for instance, the 6th canon of the Council 
of Constantinople, where it is said that bishops 
should be brought betore the greater Synod of 
the diocese, in case the _provincial Synod should 
be unable to decide their case. And nothing had 
occurred to induce them to legislate further for 
bishops. The present controversy had originated 
with a simple priest, Apiarius. Accordingly their 
canons were directed to prevent priests and all 
below priests in future from doing as he had 
done. In short, they told Celestine that “the 
canons of the Nicene Council left all, whether 
interior elergv or bishops themselves, to their 
own metropolitan; it having been wisely and 
justly considered there that, whatever questions 
might arise, they ought to be terminated in their 
own localities." Which was in effect as much as 
telling him that the genuine Nicene canons were 
in flat contradictien upon each point to those so 
designated by his predecessor. Canon 125 is 
identical with the preceding, except that it omits 
the clause * sicut et de episcopis," &c., and men- 
tions the African Councils as another legitimate 
tribunal of appenl besides the primates. Canon 
23, that “ bishops should not go beyond the sea 
without leave from their primate,“ reads verv 
like another outpouriug of their sentiments vn 
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the same subject ; and canon 39, that “no pri- 
mate should be called a prince of priests, or pon- 
tiff," seems almost borrowed from the well- 
known invective of St. Cyprian against Stephen. 
Such, then, is the language of some of the canons 
of the African code, fairly construed, to which 
the assent of Rome as well as Constantinople has 
been pledged. And “it was of very great autho- 
rity," says Mr. Johnson ( Vade Mecum, ii. p. 171) 
m the old English Churches; for many of the 
“ excerptions " of Egbert were transcribed from 
it. 

It only remains to set down the different 
African Councils in the order in which they are 
generally supposed to have occurred, with a run- 
ning summary of what was transacted in each ; 
referring generally for all further information to 
Mansi, Cave, Beveridge, Johnson, De Marca, the 
Art de vćrifier les dates, and the Ballerini. Num- 
bering them would only serve to mislead, at least 
if attempted in any consecutive series. Cave, for 
instance, reckons 9 African between A.D. 401 and 
603, and as many as 35 Carthaginian between 
A.D. 215 and 533 ; but among the latter are in- 
cluded 6 (between A.D. 401 and 410), which he 
had already reckoned among the 9 African. 


CARTHAGE, A.D. 200,217 —Supposed to be one 
and the same, under Agrippinus, in favour 
of rebaptizing heretics. 

>> A.D. 251—Under St. Cyprian ; decreed 
that the lapsed should be received to com- 
munion, but not till they had performed 
their full penance. 

—— A.D. 252—Against Novatian, who denied 
that the lapsed were ever to be received to 
communion again ; and Felicissimus, who af- 
firmed they were, even before they had 
performed their penance. 

A.D. 254, 255—Doubtfu] in which year ; 
under St. Cyprian, in favour of infant bap- 
tism. 

—— A.D. 256 —Under St. Cyprian, approving 
the consecration by the Spanish bishops of 
Felix and Sabinus in place of Basil and 
Martill,—two bishops who had purchased 
certificates, or “ libels,? of having sacrificed 
to idols, and declaring that Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, had interposed in favour of the 
latter_ unreasonably, from having been 
duped by them, 

= A.D. 256—Another held in the same year 
—or there may have been several—in fa- 
vour of rebaptizing all who had received 
heretical baptism, when St. Cyprian uttered 
his celebrated invective against Stephen. 
The question was finally ruled in the 7th 
of the Constantinopolitan canons. This is 
the Council whose svnodical letter is 
printed by Beveridge in the form of a 
canon, immediately before those of Ancyra. 
It is given in Mansi, i. 922-6; but the 
speeches belonging to it follow 951—92, 
under the head of “ Concil. Carthag. iii. 
sub Cypriano episcopo ;" what purports to 
have been the second being given p. 925, 
and all three supposed to have been held 
A.D. 256. 

CIRTA, A.D. 305-— To elect a new bishop in 
place of one who had been a “ traditor ;" 
that is, had surrendered copies of the Serip- 
tures to the Pagan authorities, to which all 
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present, when they came to be asked, how- 
ever, pleaded eqdally guilty. 

CARTHAGE, A.D. 312—Of 70 Donatist bishops 
against Caecilian, bishop of that see. 

A.D. 333—under Donatus, author of the 

schism ; favourable to the “ traditores," 

A.D. 348—under Gratus; its acts are 
comprised in fourteen chapters, of which 
the first is against rebaptizing any that 
have been baptized with water in the name 
of the Trinity. This is probably the Council 
whose canons are invoked in canon 12 of 
the African code. 

TAEVESTE, A.D. 362—0f Danatists quarrelling 
amongst themselves, 

AFRICAN, A.D. 380—0f Donatists, in condem- 
nation of Tichonius, a Donatist bishop. 
CARTHAGE, A.D. 386—Confirmatory of the 

synodical letter of Siricius, Bishop of Rome. 
pi A.D. 386—Passed canons on disci- 
pline. 

CARTHAGE, A.D. 390—Formerly regarded as 
two separate Councils, under Genethlius, 
Bishop of Carthage; made 13 canons, by 
the second of which bishops, priests, and 
deacons are required to abstain from their 
wives and observe continence. Mansi prints 
what used to be regarded as a second 
Council of this year twice, iii. pp. 691-8 
and 867-76. 

—— AD. 393—0f Marximian's (Donatist 
bishop of Carthage) supporters against 
Primian (another Donatist bishop of Car- 
thage). 


* HipPo, A.D. 393—At which St. Augustine dis- 


puted “de fide et symbolo" as a pres- 
byter. 

CABARUSSI and of the CAVERNS, A.D. 394—0f 
the same on the same subject. 

BAGAIS, A.D. 394—0f Primian's supporters, 
against Maximian. 

A.D. 396—One canon only preserved ; 
against translations of bishops and priests. 

BYZATIUM, A.D, 397 —Confirming all that had 
been decreed in 393 at Hippo. 

CARTHAGE, A.D. 397—CaHed the 3rd, either 
reckoning that under Gratus as first, and 
that under Genethlius as 2nd; or else 
supposing two to have been held under 
Aurelius previously in 394 and 397, and 
making this the 3rd under him ; passed 50 
canons, among which the “ Breviarium 
canonum Hipponensium ' is said to have 
been inserted (Mansi, iii, 875, and the 
notes). 

CARTHAGE, A.D. 400 —Cnlled the 5th under 
Aurelius; of 72 bishops; passed 15 canons 
on discipline (Pagi, quoted by Mansi, iii. . 
P- 972). Yet, p. 979, Mansi reckons a first 
African Council in 399, and a 2nd and 3rd 
in 401, which he calls 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Councils under Aurelius, in the pontificate 

. of Anastasius, 

MILEVIS, A.D. 402—To decide several points 
aftecting bishopa. 

CARTHAGE, A.D. 403, 404, 405—Mansi makes 
3 African Councils of these; a 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd, in the Pontificate of Innocent, 
or 8th, 9th, and 10th under Aurelius, for 
bringing back the Donatists to the Church 
(iii. pp. 1155 and 1159). 

—— AD. 407, 408, 409 —Called by Mansi 
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dth. 5th, 6th, and Tth African Councils in | 


the pontiicate of Innocent, the 5th and 
Gth beiug regarded by him as one, or the 
1lth, 2th, and 13th Councils under Aure- 
lius—all incvorporated into the African 
code (iii. p. 1163). 

CARIHAGE, A.D. 410—Against the Donatists— 
probably the 14th under Aurelius. 

—— A.D. 411—Great conference between the 
Catholics and the Donatists; Aurelius and 
St. Augustine both taking part on behalf 
of the former; 286 bishops said to have 
been present on the Catholic side, and 279 
on the Donatist, yet 313 names are given 
on the latter side. There were three dif- 
terent stages in the proceedings. (Mansi, 
iv. pp. 209 and 276.) 

A.D. +12—lIn which Celestius was ac- 
cused of Pelagianism and appealed to the 
Pope, probably the 15th under Aurelius, 

CIRTA, A.D. 412—1In the matter of the Donatists 
— published a synodical letter in the name 
of Aurelius, St. Augustine and others. Sil- 
vanus, primate of Numidia, heads it. 

AFRICAN, A.D. 414—0f Donatists. 

CARTIHTAGE, A.D. 416 —or the 2nd against the 
Pelagians: probably the 16th under Au- 
relius: composed of 67 bishops: addressed 
a svnodical letter to Innocent of Rome, 
coendemning both Pelagius and Celestius. 

MILEVIS, A.D. +16 —Called the 2nd of Milevis 
against Pelagius and Celestius—composed 
o" 60 bishops—published 27 canons on 
discipline—addressed a synodical letter to 
Innocent of Rome, to which was appended 
another in a more familiar _ tone trom 
Aurelius, St. Augustine and three more. 

TISDRA, A.D. i koku canons on disci- 
pline. 

CARIHAGE, A.D. 417, 418—Against the Pela- 
gians—regnrded as one, probably tbe 17th 
under Aurelius. 

Hiro, SUFFETULA, MACRIANA, A.D. 418— 
Passed canons on discipline preserved by 
Ferrandus (Mansi, iv. 439). 

THENES, A.D. 418—Published nine canons on 
discipline. 

* CARTHAGE, A.D. 419—Attended by 229, or, 
according to other accounts, 217 bishops ; 
and by Faustinus, Bishop of Potenza, and 
two presbyters as legates from Rome. Its 
proceeding3 have been anticipated in what 
was said on the Atrican code. It would 
seem as if it really commenced in 418, 
and extended through 419.  Pagi supposes 
33 canons to have been passed in the 
former year, and but 6 in the latter 
(Mansi, iv. 419) ; znd sansi seems even to 
make two svnods of it, calling one a Sth 
or 6th, and the other a 7th Council of 
Carthage (agaiust the Pelagians, he pro- 
bably means), and yet evidently reckoning 
both together as the 18th under Aurelius. 
From 419 it seema to have been adjourned 
to 421, and tlen lasted into 422 at least, 
as has been sbown above ; this adjourned 
council was therefore in reality the 20th 
under Aurelian, though sometimes headed 
the 18th. as being one with the council of 
which it was but the adjournment. Then 
the 19th under Aurelius is the title given 
in Mansi (iv. 443) to one held in the 
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interim, A.D. 420, to determine certain 
questions of precedence nmengst bishops, 
possibly the missing Gth against Pela- 
gianism. 

NUMIDIA, A.D. 423—In which Antonius, a 
bishop of that province, was condemned. 
CARTHAGE, A.D. 426—At which Leporius, a 
French presbyter, cleared himself from 

Pelagianisin. 

HirPo, A.D. 426—At which Heraclius was 
elected successor to St. Augustine at his 
novmination. 

A.D. +27-—Said to have passed canons 
29 and 30, in the Latin numbering of the 
"African code (Mansi, iv. 5639). 

AFRICAN, A.D. 484—To render account of their 
faith to King Hunneric, when it appeared 
that of 475 sees, 14 were then vacant : 88 
had been deprived of their bishops by 
death, and most of those who survived 
were in exile (Mansi, vii. pp. 1156-64 
and the notes). 

BYZATIUM, A.D. 507—To appoint new bishops 
in place of those who had died or been 
exiled. 

JUNCA, A.D. 523—under Liberatus: to con- 
demn a bishop of the province of Tripoli 
who had usurped a church not in his 
diocese : St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe, 
being one of those present. 

CARTHAGE, A.D. 925—under Boniface ; when 
two volumes of the canons were found, as 
already described (Mansi, viii. 635-56). 

AFRICAN, A.D. 533—Sent a synodical letter to 
John II. of Rome by Liberatus, deacon of 
the church of Carthage, so well known for 
his writings. 

BYZATIUM, A.D. 541—$Sent a deputation to 
Justinian, and legislated on discipline. 
AFRICAN, A.D. 550—Excommunicated Vigilius 

for condemning the three chapters. 

SUFFETULA, A.D. 570—Passed canons on dis- 
cipline, some of which are preserved, 

AFRICAN, A.D. 994—Agninst the Donatists, 
probably for the last time. 

BYZATIUM, A.D. 602—To examine certain 
charges made against Clement the pri- 
mate. 

NUMIDIA, A.D. 603—To examine the case of 
Donadeus, a deacon, who had appealed 
from his bishop to Rome. 

BYZATIUM, NUMIDIA, MAURITANIA, CAR- 
THAGE, A.D. 633—Against Cyrus, Pyrrhus, 
and Sergius, the Monothelite lenders. 

BYZATIUM, NUMIDIA, MAURITANIA, CAR- 
THAGE, 646—Against the Monothelites : 
the councils of Byzatium, Numidia, aud 
Mauritania addressed a joint synodical 
letter: and the Bishop of Cartnage a 
letter in his own name to Theodore, 
Bishop of Rome : all preserved in the acts 
of the Lateran Council under Martin ]., 
A.D. 649. LE. S. F.j 


AGABUS, the prophet (Acts xxi. 10), com- 
memorated Feb. 13 (2fartyrol. Kom. Vet.); April 
8 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


AGAPAE.—The custom which prevailed in 
the Apostolic Church of meeting at fixed times 
for a common meal, of which all alike partook 
as brothers, has been touched on in the Def. of 
the Bible [LORD'S SUPPER.] It had a precedent 
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in the habits of the Essene communities in 
Judaea (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8), and in the čpavor 
of Greek guilds or associations; in the, Charisties 
of Roman life (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 616), in the 
gvagiria of Crete, in the gediria of Sparta. 
The name apparently was attached to the meals 
towards the close of the Apostolic age. The 
absence of any reference to it in 1 Cor. xi. or 
xiii., where reference would have been so natural, 
had it been in use, may fairly be taken as nega- 
tive evidence that it was not then current. The 
balance of textual authority inclinesin favour of 
čydmais, rather than dzaras, in Jude v. 12, 
and perhaps also, though less decidedly, in 2 Pet. 
ii. 13, and we may fairly assume (without enter- 
ing on the discussion of the authorship and date 
of those epistles) that they represent the termi- 
nology of the Church in the period from A.D. 60 
to A.D. 80. The true reading of 1 Pet. v. 14 
(čv grAhuari čy&nns) cannot be disjoined from 
the fact that there was a feast known then or 
very soon afterwards by that name, at which 
such a salutation was part of the accustomed 
ceremonials. Soon the name spread widely both 
in the East and West. Ignatius (ad Smijrn. 6. 8), 
tor the Asiatic and Syrian Churches, Clement 
for Alexandria (Paedag. ii. p. 142), Tertullian for 
Western Africa (Apol. c. 39), are witnesses for 
its wide-spread use. 

It is obvious.that a meeting of this character 
must have been a very prominent feature in the 
life ofany community adopting it. "The Christians 
of a given town or district came on a fixed 
day, probably the first day of the week (the 
“stato die" of Pliny's letter to Trajan, Epp. x. 
95), in some large room hired for the purpose, 
or placed at their disposal by some wealthy con- 
verts. The materials of the meal varied ac- 
cording to the feeling or wealth of the society. 
Bread and wine _were, of course, indispensable, 
both as connected with the more solemn com- 
memorative act which came at some period or 
cther in the service, and as the staple articles of 
food. Meat, poultry, cheese, milk, and honey, 
were probably used with them (August., c. 
Faust. xx. 20). — Early paintings in the cata-: 
combs of Rome seem to show that fish also 
was used (Aringhi, Aoma Swterran. ii. pp. 77, 
83, 119, 123, 185, 199, 267). Both the fact of 
its being so largely the common diet of the poor 
in Syria (Matt. vii. 9, xiv. 17, xvi. 34), and 
the associations of Luke xxiv. 42, John xxi. 
9 (to say nothing of the mystical significance 
attached to the word ix8vs as carly as Tertul- 
lian), would naturally lead Christians to use it 
at their “ feasts of love." The cost of the meal 
fell practically on the richer members of the 
Church, whether it was. provided out of the 
common funds, or made up of actual contribu- 
tions in kind, meat or fruit sent for the purpose, 
or brought at the time. At the appointed hour 
they came, waited for each other (1 Cor. xi. 33), 


—____ 


* There is a suggestive difference, indicating a change 
in language and practice, between the shorter and longer 
texts of the Ignatian Epistles in this passage. In the 
former the writer claims for the bisbop the sole prero- 
gative of baptizing, or ayamnv moretv. In tbe latter the 
"word rpogoepew is interpojated between them. The 
Agape is distingulished, €. e, from the “ Supper of the 
Lord," with which it bad before been identified ; and the 
latter, thus separated, is associated witb a more sacrificial 
terminology, and placal before the social feast. 
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men and women seated at different tables, per» 
haps on opposite sides of the room, till the bishop» 
or _presbyter of the Church pronounced the 
blessing (ebAoyla). Then they ate and drank. 
Originally, at some time before or after! the 
rest of the meal, one loaf was specially blessed 
and broken, one cup passed round speciallv as 
“the cup of blessing.!" When the meal was over, 
water was brought and they washed their hands. 
Then, if not before, according to the season of the 
year, lamps were placed (as in the upper room at 
Troas, Acts xx. 8) on their stands, and the more 
devotional part of the evening began. Those 
who had special gifts were called on to expound 
Scripture, or to speak a word of exhortation, or to 
sing a hymn to God, or to “Christ as to a God"? 
(Plin. 1. c.). It was the natural time for intel- 
ligence to be communicated from other Churches, 
for epistles from them er their bishops to be 
read, for strangers who had come with dmuoT6Aar 
gvararikal to be received. = Collections were 
made for the relief of distressed churches at a 
distance, or for the poor of the district (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1; Justin. M. Apol. ii.; Tertullian. Apol. c. 
39). Then came thesalutation, the kiss of love 
(1 Pet. v. 14), the “ holy kiss? € (Rom. xvi. 16), 
which told of brotherhood, the final prayer, the 
quiet and orderly dispersivn. In the ideal Agapae, 
the eating and drinking never passed beyond the 
bounds of temperance. In practice, as at 
Corinth, the boundary line _ may sometimes have 
been transgressed, but the testimony of Pliny in 
his letter to Trajan (1. c.), as well as the state- 
ments of the Apologists, must be allowed as 
proving that their general character at first was 
that of a pure simplicity. The monstrous 
slanders of “ Thyestean banquets " and “ shame- 
less impurity" were but the prurient inventions 
of depraved minds, who inferred that all secret 
meetings must be like those of the Bacchanalian 
orgies which had at various periods alarmed the 
Roman Senate with their infinite debasement 
(Liv. xxxix. 13, 14). At Alexandria, indeed, as 
was natural in a wealthy and luxurious city, 
there seems to have been a tendency to make 
the Agape too much of a sumptuous feast, 
like the entertainments of the rich, and to give 
the name to banquets to which only the rich 
were invited. Clement protests with a natural 
indignation against such a misapplication of it 
by those who sought to “ purchase the promise 
of God with such feusts" (Paedag. ii. 1, € 4, p. 61). 
It seems probable from his protest against the 
use of flutes at Christian feasts ( Paedag. ii. 4, p. 
71) that instrumental music of a secular and 
meretricious character had come to be used instead 
of the “ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs"? 
(Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16) which had been in use, 
without accompaniment, at the original Agapae. 
Clement, however, permits the employment of 
the harp or lyre. 

At first the practice would naturally serve ns a 


b_Chrysostom (Hom. 27 and 54, on 1 Cor. xi.), followeđ 
by Lheodoret and Theophylact in loc., and most liturgical 
writers, say “ before," but obviously under the infinence 
of later practice, and the belief that the Fucharist could 
not have been received otherwise than fasting in the time 
of the Apostles. 

€ We may probably think of some order like that which 
attends tbe use af a “ grace-cup 7 in college or civic feast ; 
each man kissed by his neighbour on one side, and kissing 
in turn bim wbo sat on the other. 
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witness and bond of the brotherhood of Christians. , of churches at Rome in the sixth century (Greg. 
Rich and poor, even master and slave, met together | M., Epp. ii. 76), and the practice left traces of 
on the same fvoting. What took place but once , itself, in the bread, blest as distinct from conse-, 
a year in the Roman saturnalia_ was repeated in | crated, which, under the title of EULOGIA, Was 
the Uhristian society once a week. But in pro- | distributed in churches, or taken from them to 
portivn as the society became larger, and the | absent members of the congregation, (2) in the 
sense of brotherhood less living, the old social | practice, prohibited by the Apostolic canons (c. 
distinctions would tend to reassert themselves. | 3), and by the Council in Trullo (c. 28, 57, 99) 
The Agapae would become either mere social of bringing to the altar honey, milk, grapes, 
entertaininents for the _wealthy, as at Alexan-!| poultry, jvints of meat, that the priest might 
dria, or a mere dole of fvod for the poor, bless them there betore they were eaten ata 
as in Western Africa (Augustin. c. Faustum common table. The grapes appear, indeed, to 
xx. 20), and in either case would lose their , have been actually distributed with the &ya, or 
original significance. Other causes tended also | consecrated elements, while the joints of meat 
to throw them into the back-ground. When ]|are mentioned as a special enormity of the 
Christians came to have special buildings set | Armenian Church. (3) Traces of the Agapne 
apart for_ worship, and to look on them with |are to be found lastly in the practice which 
something of the same local reverence that the prevailed in Egypt, from the neighbourhood of 
Jews had had for the Temple, they shrank from Alexandria to the Thebaid, in the 5th century, 
sitting down in them toa common meal asan of meeting on the evening of Saturday for a 
act of profanation. "The Agapae, therefore, were | common meal, genernlly full and varied in its 
gradually forbidden to be held in churches, as | materials, after which those who were present 
by the Council of Laodicea (c. 27), and that of 3rd | partook_ of the “ mysteries" (Sozom. #1. E. 
Carthage A.D. 391 (c. 30), and that in Trullo | vii. 19; Socrates, .H. E. v. 22). The practice, 
much later d (A.D. 692). This, of course, to- | then, noticed as an exception to the practice 
gether with theruleofthe 3rd Council of Carthage | of all other Churches (comp. Augustin. Zjvist. 
(c. 29), that the Eucharist should be received ad Jan. i. 5) was probably a relic of the primi- 
fasting, and the probable transfer, in consequence | tive Church, both as to time and manner, when 
of that rule, of the time of its *“celebration" from | the Lord's Supper had been, like other suppers, 
the evening to the morning, left the “ feast of, eaten in the evening, when an evening meeting 
love * without the higher companionship with | on “the first day of the week" meant, according 
which it had been at first associated, and left it to the Jewish mode of speech, the evening of 
to take more and more the character of a pauper , Saturday, when the thought that “ fasting? was 
meal. Even the growing tendency to asceticism [a necessary condition of partaking of the Supper 
led men who aimed at a devout lite to turn aside | of the Lord was not only not present to men's 
tastidiously from sitting down with men and minds, but was absolutely excluded by the 
women ofall classes, as a religious act. So | Apostle's rule, that men who could not wait 
Tertullian, who in his Apology had given so | patiently when the members of the Church met, 
beautiful a description of them, after he became | should satisfy their hunger beforehand in their 
a Montanist, reproaches the Church at large | own houses (1 Cor. xi. 34). 

with the luxury of its Agapne, and is not ashamed | — The classification of Agapae, according to the 
to repeat the heathen slander as to the preva- | occasion on which they were held, as (1) con- 
Jence in them even of incestuous licence (Ž/e | nected with the anniversaries of martyrdoms 
Jejun. c. xvii.). One effort was made, as by the | [comp. NATALITIA), (2) as Connu'iules [comp. 
Council of Gangra, to restore them to their old ; MARRIAGE] (3) as accompanying  funerals 
position. — Those who despised and refused to | [BURIAL], (4) as at the dedicativn festivals vf 
come to them were solemnly anathematised (c. | churches [DEDICATIONS], Must be looked on as 
11). But the current set in strongly, and the|an after-growth of the primitive practice of 
practice gradually died out. Their close con- | weekly meetings. — Details will be found under 
nexivu with the annual commemoration of the | the respective headings. 

deaths of martvrs, and the choice of the graves | — We have lastly to notice the probable use at the 
of martyrs as the place near which to hold them, | Agapae of cups and plates with sacred emblems 
was, perhaps, an attempt to raise them out of | and inscriptions, of which so many have been 
the disrepute into which they had fallen. And | found in the Catacombs [GLASS, CHRISTIAN |, and 
ivr a time the attempt succeeded. — Augustine | which almost suggest the idea of toasts to the me- 
describes his mother Monica as having been in | mory of the martvrs whose Autalitics were cele- 
the habit of going with a basket full of provi- | brated.  “ Victor VIVAS in NOMINE LAURETI " 
gions to these Agapae, which she just tasted her- | (Buonarrott. Plate xix. fig. 2), “ SEMPER REFRI- 
self, and then distributed (Confess. vi. 2). And |GERIS IN NOMINE Dr" (Zbid. xx. 2), “IIIE 
this shows the prevalence of the practice in| ZHžZAIž EN ATAG&OIž, DULCIS ANIMA VI- 
Western Africa. In Northern Italy, however, | VAS, BIBAS (for VivAS) IN PACE," are ex- 
Armbrose bad suppressed them on account of the | amples of the inscriptions thus found. In the 
disorders which were inseparable, and their re- | iudgment of the archaeologist just referred to, 
semblance to the old heathen Parentalia, and | they go back to the third, or even to the second 
Augustine, when he returned to Africa, urged | century. The mottoes were probably determined 
Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, to follow the | bythe kind of Agape for which they were intended 
example (Ejast. xxii.). The name, indeed, stil] | (comp. Martigny,art. Fonds de Coupe.). [E.H.P.) 


lingered as given to the annual dedication fensts AGAPE. (1) Virgin of Antioch, commemo- 


d The significance of the reversal of the prohibition rated Feb. 15 and March 10 (Mart. Hieron.). 
at so late a date, is tbat it sbews that the practice still (2) Virgin of Thessalonica, commemorated A pril 
lingered. 3 (Martyrol. Rom. Vet.). 


... > 
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(8) Martyr, April 16 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(4) Daughter of Sovnia, Sept. 17 (Zb.). 

(5) Virgiu, commemorated at Rome Aug. 8 
(M4. Hicron.). 

(8) Virgin, commemorated at Heraclen, Nov. 
20 (JI. Ilicron.). [C.] 

AGAPETI, and AGAPETAE, respectively, 
men who dwelt in the same house with den- 
conesses, and virgins who dwelt in the same 
house with _monks, under a profession of merely 
spiritual love; the latter of the two akin to 
gvveirakro1, and also called &šex gal : denounced 
by St. Greg. Naz. (Carm. 11.), by St. Jerome 
(Ad Eustoch. and Ad Uccamun,—“ Agapetarum 
pestis"), by St. Chrysostom (Pallad. in V. S. 
Chry8. p- 45), by Epiphanius (Zfaer. Ixiii., lxxix.), 
and by Theodoret (Zn /.pist. ad Philem. v. 2); 


others (see Photius in Nomocan. tit. viii. c. xiv. 
p- 99). (Du Cange, Meursius in Glossar., Suicer.) 
The Irish Rules and Penitentials severely con- 
demn a like practice: see e. g. Reg. Columban. 
ii. 13. And the “second order of snints," in 
Ireland itself (accorndirg to the well-known 
document published by Ussher), “ abnegabant 
mulierum administrativnem, separantes eas a 
monasteriis,'" owing apparentiy to the abuse 
arising from the practice when permitted by 
“ the irst order." See Todd, Life of 8. Patrick, 
Pp. 90-92. (See gvveirakTu1.) (A.W.H.] 

AGAPETUS or AGAPITUSB. 1. Comme- 
mvrated March 24 (Mart. Ilieron., Bedae). 

(2) Of Asia, April 12 (Mart. Hicron.). 

(3) The deacon, martyr at Rome, commemo- 
ruted with Felicissimus, Aug. 6 (Jfart. Rom. 
Vet., Hieron., Bedac). Proper office in Gregorian 
Sacramentary, p. 118, and Antiphon in Zi. 
Antiph., p. 705. 

(4) Martyr at Praeneste, commemorated Aug. 
18 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae). Proper 
office in Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 123, and 
Autiphon in Žib. Antiph. p. 707. [C.] 

AGAPIUS. (1) The bishop, martyr in Nu- 
midia, commemorated April 29 (Hart. Rom. Vet.). | 

(2) And companions, martyrs at Gaza, March 
15 (Cal. Byzaut.). (C.] 

AGATHA or AGATHE. (1) The virgin, 
martyrat Catana, passion commemorated Feb. 5 
(Murt. Rom. Vet., lHlieron., Bedae, Cal. Byzant.). 
Another commemoration, July 12 (M. Hieron.). 
One of the saints of the Gregorian Canon. Proper 
otlice for her Natalis in Gregorian Sucramentary, 
p. 25, and Antiphon in Zo. Antiph. p. 665. 

(2) Commemorated April 2 (dfart. Hicron.). 

[C. 

AGATHANGELUS,martyr,commemorated 
Jan. 23 (Cal. Byzant.), [C.] 

AGATHENSE CONCILIUM. [AqpE.] 


AGATHO. (1) Martyr at Alexandria, com- 
memorated Dec. 7 (3fart. Rom. Vet.). 

(2) Deacon, April 4 (Jfart. Bedae). 

(3) Commemorated July 5 (20. et Ž/ieron.). [C.] 

AGATHONICA of Pergamus, commemo- 
rated April 13 (3fart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


AGATHONICUS, martyr, commemorated 
Aug. 22 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 

AGATHUS, commemorated May 8 (Mart. 
Hieron.). [C.] 

AGAUNE, COUNCIL OF (AGAUNENSE 


| 
and forbidden by Justinian (Novell. vi. c. 6), and 
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CONCILIUM), April 30, A.D. 515, 516, or 523; of 
sixty bishops and sixty nobles, under Sigismund, 
King of the Burgundians ; established the “ Laus 
Perennis" in the monastery of Agaune (or St. 
Maurice in the Valnis), then also endowed with 
lands and privileges. Maximus, Bishop of Geneva, 
heads the signatures; but Avitus, Archbishop 
of Vienne, is supposed to have been also present 
(Mansi, viii. 531-538). [A.W.H.] 
AGDE, COUNCIL OF (AGATHENSE CONCI- 
LIUM), in Narbonne, A.D. 505, Sept. 10 or 11 ; 
of 35 bishops from the South of France; in the 
22nd year of Alaric, (Arian) King of the Goths ; 
enacted 73 canons in matters of discipline ; 
among other things, forbidding “bigami" to 
be ordained; commanding married priests and 
deacons to abstnin trom their wives ; fixing #5 
as the age ofa deacon, 30 as that of a priest or 
bishop, &c. It was assembled “ex permissu 
domini nostri gloriosissimi magnificentissimique 
regis,' sc. Alaric; without any mention of the 
pope (Symmachus), save as mentivning his vear 
in the title (Mansi, viii. 319-346). [A. W.H.] 


AGE, CANONICAL. The age required by 
the canons for ordination. In the case of bishops, 
it appears to have been the rule of the Church 
from early times that they should be thirty 
years old at the time of their ordination. This 
rule, however, was frequently dispensed with, 
either in cases of necessity or in order to pro- 
mote persons of extraordinary worth and singular 
qualitications. 1t may be questioned whether 
this rule was observed trom the days of the 
Apostles, as it is nowhere enjoined in St. Paul's 
Pastoral Epistles or elsewhere in the New Testa- 


| ment. And in the so-called Aposlolical Consti- 


tutivns, which may be taken as expressing the 
system of the Eastern Church as it was es 
tablished about the end of the third century, 
fitty is the age required of a bishop at his ordi- 
nation, except he be a man of singular merit, 
which may compensate for the want of yenrs. 

The age of thirty is required by implication 
by the Council of Neocaesarea, A.D. 314, which 
forbids to admit any one, however well qualined, 
to the priesthood, under thirty years of age, 
because the Lord Jesus Christ at that age be- 
gan His ministry. "The Council of Agde (Con- 
cilium Agathense) forbids the ordination of 
bishops or priests under thirty years ot age. 

By this rule, as enacted by the above-named 
councils, the ordinary practice of the Church 
has been regulated. The deviations, however, 
in special cases have been numerous, and for 
these a warrant may be found in the case of 
Timothy, whose early ordination as Bishop of 
Ephesus is inferred from the Apostle's admo- 
Dnition,—“ Let no man despise thy youth" (1 
Tim. iv. 12). We learn from kusebius, that 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and his brother Atheno- 
dorus were both ordained bishops very young ; 
čTi vćovs čubw. It is probable that Athanasius 
was ordained to the see of Alexandria betore he 
was thirty.  Remigius, Bishop of Rheims, as all 
authors agree, was ordained at the age of twenty- 
two, A.D. 471. 

In later times, boys of eleven or twelve years 
of age have been ordained to the episcopute by 
papal dispensation ; but this abuse was unknown 
to the ancient Church. 

Presbyters, like bishops. might not be ordained 
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before the age of thirty.  Justinian, indeed, 
enacted that none. should be a presbyter before 
thirty-five; but the Sixth General Council of Con- 
stantinople reduced it to the old period, appointing 
thirty for a priest and twenty-five for a deacon. 
Which ages were also settled in the Saxon Church, 
asa by Egbert's Collection of the Canons 
then in force in this country. 

The councils of Agde, 506, of Carthage, 397, 
of Trullo, 692, of Toledo, 633, al! prescribe 
twenty-fiveasthe minimum of age for a deacon ; 
and, according to Bingham, this rule was very 
micely observed, so that we scarce meet with an 
instance of any one that was ordnined before this 
age in all the history of the Church. For this the 
Council of Toledo cites the Levitical precedent. 

In the Greek Church the age of thirty is still 
prescribed for a priest, and twenty-five for a 
deacon. In our own Church, the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. prescribed twenty-one for 
deacons, twenty-four for priests. The present 
rubric is a provision of Canon 34. 

(Bingham, x. 1, xx. 20; Landon's Manual of 
Councils ; Comber's Companion ; Prayerbook _in- 
terleaved.) [D. B.) 


AGENDA (from agere in the special sense of 
performing a sacred act). A word used to desig- 
mute both the mass and other portions of Divine 
service.. 

1. Zn the plural. —The second Council of Car- 
thage (390) speaks of presbyters who committed 
a breach of discipline, in that “agant agenda ? in 
private houses, without the authority of the 
bishop (Canon 9). Innocent I. (Epistola ad De- 
centium, S 3, p. 552, Migne) speaks of cele- 
bratiug other agenda, in contrast with the con- 
secration of the mysteries. 

2. The plural form “agenda " came in time, 
like “ Biblia," to be considered a singular femi- 
nine. For instance, St. Benedict in his Rule, c. 
13 (p. 291), speaking of the morning and evening 
office, says, ““ Agenda matutina et vespertina non 
transeat."? 

3. The word “agenda is not unfrequently 
used absolutely to denote the office for the dead. 
This may not improbably be the case in the 
canon quoted above by the II. Conc. Carthage ; 
and it is certainly used in this sense by Venerable 
Bede, when, PEEg of local commemorations of 
the dead, he says, “ Per omne sabbatum a presby- 
tero loci illius Agendae eorum sollenniler cele- 
brantur " ( Vita 51. Awgustini, in Ducange s. v.). 
Compare Menard's note in his edition of Gregor y's 
Šacramentary, p. 482. (Ducange's Glossariy, s. v. 
* Agenda"). [C. 

AGNES, or AGNE (&yvh). (1) The virgin, 
martsr at Rome. "Her Natalis, which is an an- 
cient and highly-honoured festival, is celebrated 
Jan. 21 (Hart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae) ; Octave, 
Jan. 28 (».). Proper oflice for the Natalis in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 23, and Antiphon 
in 1. Antiph. p. 664. By Theodorus Lector 
(Ecloga ii.) the deposition of her relics is joined 
with the deposition of those of Stephen and 
Laurence (see Greg. Sacram. p. 304, ed. Mcnard). 
She is one of the saints of the Gregorian Canon, 
where her name appears in the form Agne. 

Tillemont (Mem. Fecl, iv. 345) conjectures 
that the second festival on Jan. 28 commemorates 
tbe apparition of St. Agnes to her parents eight 
days after her death. 
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Her remains are said to bave been buried in a 
praediolum belonging to her family on the Via 
Nomentana. The crypt dug to receive them be- 
came the nucleus of the famous cemetery of St. 
Agnes. Two churches at Rome are dedicated to 
St. Agnes, one of which is said to be that built 
by Constantine at the request of his daughter 
Constantia, and is certainly one of the most an- 
cient basilicas in Rome. In early times, it was 
customary for the Pope to be present at the fes- 
tival of St. Agnes in this church, in which 
Gregory the Great delivered several of his homi- 
lies (e.g. in Matt. c. xiii., Hom. 2); and in this 
church still, on Jan. 21, the lambs are blessed, 
from the wool of which the PALLIA destined for 
archbishops are to be made. 


St. Agnes. 


In the illustration, taken from an ancient 
glass vessel, the doves on each side bear the two 
crowns of Chastity and of Martyrdom. This 
representation illustrates the verse of Prudentius 
(Peristeph. xiv. 7), ' 

“ Duplex corona est prnestita martyri." 


Representations of St. Agnes are found very fre- 
quently on glass vessels in the catacombs ; only 
St. Peter and St. Paul are found more often so 
represented. When alone, she is generally placed 
between two trees; sometimes she is at the side 
of the Virgin Mary; sometimes between the 
Lord and St. Laurence; between St. Vincent 
and St. Hippolytus; between St. Peter and St. 
Paul. 

(3) There is another festival of St. Agnes on 
Oct. 18 (Mart. Hieron.). Tillemont (1. c.) con- 
jectures that this was instituted in commemora- 
tion of the dedication of some church in her 
honour. (Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. chret. p. 
22 f1.; the Abbe Martigny has also written a 
monograph, Notice historique, liturgique, et archev- 
logique sur le Culte de Ste. Agnea. Paris et 
Lyons, 1847.) [C.] 


AGNITUS, commemorated Aug. 16 (2fart. 
ieron.). [C.) 


Hiron.) 


AGNUS DEI. The versicle “ Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi, Miserere nobis," is generally 
spoken of as the “ Agnus Dei.?? : 

1. A reference to the “ Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world," was intro- 
duced (as was natural) into some of the liturgies 
at an early period. Thus in the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, during the breaking of the bread, 
the priest says, MeAlđerar nal čiauepiđera: 6 
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čuvbs roU Beov (Neale's Tetralogia, 176) ; and in 
that of St. James, after breaking and signing 
with the cross, the priest says, *"Ičč 6 đuvds ToV 
Qeov, 6 Tids To Tlarpds, 6 afpev Thv auapriav 
ToV kdouov, apayaođels drip TIS TOV KOOLOV 
(w7s kal sornpias (Zb. 179). And in the ancient 
“ Morning _ Hymn" [GLORIA IN  EXCELSI8] 
adonted both in Eustern and Western Liturgies, 
the deprecation is found: “O duvds Tod Beoy, 
'O Tids rov Ilarpds, č alpwv T&s Guaprias TOU 
kdauov, "EAčnoov nuas. 

2. At the Trullan Council (692) it was decreed, 
among other matters, that the Lord should no 
longer be pictured in churches under the form ofa 
lamb, but in human form (Canon 82). The then 
Pope, however, Sergius ]., rejected the decrees of 
this Council (though its conclusions had been 
subseribed by the Papal legates), and Anastasius 
the Librarian (in Baron.,an. 701, vol. xii. 179) tells 
us that this Pope first ordered that, at the time 
of the breaking of the Lord's body, the “ Agnus 
Dei" should be chanted by clerks and people. 
Some think that Sergius ordered it to be said 
thrice, where it had previously been said only 
once ; others, as Krazer (Ve Liturgiis, p. 543), 
that he ordered it to be snid by the whole body 
of the clergy and people, as being a prayer for 
all ; not, as previously, by the choir only. How- 
ever this may be, the evidence of the Ordines 
Romani 1., 1I., and III. (Mabillon, JIfuseum Itali- 
cum, ii. pp. 29, 50, 59), and of Amalarius of 
Metz, shows that in the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury the choir alone, and not the priest at the 
altar, chanted the “ Agnus Dei;" and this was 
the case also when Innocent I]I. wrote his trea- 
tise on the “ Mystery of the Altar." The Ordines 
Romani do not define the number of repetitions of 
the versicle; but Martene (De Ritibus Ecclesiae, 
lib. i., c. 4, art. 9) proves from ancient documents 
that the threetold repetition was expressly en- 
Joined in some churches—as in that ot Tours— 
before the vear 1000 ; and in the 12th century 
this custom prevailed in most churches.  Subse- 
quently, probably from about the 14th century, 
the “* Agnus Dei " came to be said in a low voice 
by the priest with his deacon and subdeacon. In 
later times, says Innocent Ill. (Ze sacro Altaris 
3lysterio, 1. 4, p. 910, Migne), as trouble and ad- 
versity fell upon the Church, the response at the 
third repetition was changed into “* Dona nobis 
pacem ;" in the church of St. John Lateran 
only was the older form  retained. — When 
the substitution of“ Dona nobis —pacem 
was made is uncertain; it is fouud in no 
MS. older than the year 1000. The reason 
which Innocent gives for the introduction of the 
prayer for peace may perhaps be the real one; 
but it is not an unressonable conjecture that it 
had reference to the “pax, or kiss of peace, 
which was to follow. 

3. Gerbert (le Bfusica_ Sacra, i. p. 458) men- 
tions among ancient customs the chanting of the 
“ Agnus Dei" by the choir during the time that 
the people communicated, before the antiphon 
called “ Communio" (Daniel, Coder Lituriicus, 
i. 148). 

4. The “ Agnus Dei" was sometimes interpo- 
Jated with “ tropes;" for instance, the tvllowing 
form is quoted by Cardinal Bona from an ancient 
missal, the date of which he does not mention : 
“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, crimina 
tollis, uspera mollis, Agnus honoris, Miserere nobis, 
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Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, vulnera 
sana8, ardua planas, Agnus amoris, Miserere nobis 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, sodida 
mundas, cuncta foecunda3, Agnus odoris, Dona 
nobis pucem * (De Rebus Liturgicig, lib. ii. e. 16, 
P.- 473). And Rupert of Deutz has the addition, 
““ Qui sedes ad dextram Patris, Miserere nobis" 
(Daniel, Coder_Lit. i. 142). 

5. In the Ambrosian rite the “ Agnus Dei" 
occurs only in masses for the dead ; where, aiter 
“ Dona nobis pacem," the words are added, “ Re- 
quiem sempiternam, et locum indulgentiae cum 
sanctis tuis in gloria " (Hrazer, Ve DLituriis, 
P-.637). x: 

6. A legend preserved by Robert of Mount St. 
Michael (in Bona, Je Reb. Lit. lib. ii. c. 16) tells 
how, in the year 1183, the Holy Virgin appeared 
to a woodman at work in a forest, and gave him 
a međal bearing her own image and that of her 
Son, with the legend “ Agnus Dei, qui tollis pec- 
cata mundi, Dona nobis pacem." This she bade 
him bear to the bishop, and tell him that all who 
wished the peace of the Church should make 
such medals as these, and wear them in token of 


peace, [C.] 
AGNUS DEL. A medallion of wax, bearing 


the figure of a lamb. It was an ancient custom 
to distribute to the worshippers, on the first 
Sunday after Easter, particles of wax taken from 
the Paschal taper, which had been solemnly 
blessed on the Easter Eve of the previous vear. 
These particles were burned in houses, fields, or 
vineyards, to secure them against evil influences 
or thuuder-strokes. 

In Rome itself, however, instead of a Paschal 
taper, the archdeacon was accustomed to pro- 
nounce a benediction over a mixture of oil and 
wax, from which small medallions bearing the 
figure of a lamb were made, to be distributed to 
the people on the first Sunday after Easter, espe- 
cially to the newly baptised. (Ordo Romanus I. 
PP- 25, 31; Amalarius de Eel. OJ. i. 17, p. 
1033; Pseudo-Aleuin, de Div. Off. c. 19, p. 482.) 

In modern times this benedictivn of the Agnus 
Dei is reserved to the Pope himself, and takes 
place in the first year of each pontificate, and 
everv seventh year following. 

The Paschal taper_ was ancientlv thought to 
svmbolise the pillar_ of fire which guided the 
Israelites, and the Agnus Dei the Passover Lamb 
(Amalarius, u. s. c. 18; compare the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, p. 71; “Deus, cujus antigua 
miracula in praesenti quoque saeculo coruscare 
seutimus'). 

A waxen Agnus Dei is said to have been among 
the presents made by Gregory the Great to 
Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards (Frisi, 
Memorie_ di Monza, i. 34); but nothing of the 
kind is mentioned by the saint himself in the 
letter ( Zpist. xiv. 12, p. 1270) in which he gives 
a list of his presents. One was found in 1725 in 
the church of San Clemente on the Coelian Hill 
at Rome, in a tomb supposed to be that of 
Flavius Clemens a martyr. This Agnus is sup- 
posed, by De Vitry (in Calogierv's Ruccolta, 
xxxiii. 280), to have been placed in the tomb at 
the translation of the relics which he thinks took 
place in the 7th century. 

An Agnus was frequently enclosea in a case or 
religuary ; and some existing examples of suri 
cases are thought to be of the 8th vr th ceu- 
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turv. A very remarkable one, said to have 


beionzed to Charlemagne, is among the treasures 
ot Aix-la-Chapelle; but the style appears to be 
o€ a much later age than that of Charlemagne 


(Cahier and _ Martin, Metanjes dArcheulojie, 
vol. i. pl. xix. fig. D.). [C.]) 


AGRICIUS, Bishop of Trčves and confessor, 
de position Jan. 13 (Hart. Bedar). [C.] 


AGRICOLA. 
memorated Nov. 3 (3/. Hieron.). 

(2) Martrr at Bologna, commemorated Nov. 
27 (Mart. Kom. Vet.). 

(3) Saint, Natale Dec. 3 (M. Bedac). 

(4) In Auvergne, Dec. 9 (M. Hieron.). 

(5) At Ravenna, Dec. 16 (Af. Ilieron.).  [C.] 


AGRIPPINA, martyr at Rome, commemo- 
rated June 23 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 

AGRIPPINENSE CONCILIUM. —[Co- 
LOGNE, COUNCIL OF.) 

AGRIPPINUS, of Alexandria, commemo- 
rated July 15 (Ifart. Hiervn.);. Jakatit 3 = Jan. 
3! (Cul. Ethiop.). 

AINOL [Lacns.] 

AISLE. [CnuRcu.] 


AIX -LA -CHAPELLE, COUNCILS OF 
(AQUISSRANENSIA CONCILIA) :—i. A.D. 789; a 
mised synod held under Charlemagne in his 
palace, which enacted 82 capitulars respecting 
the Church, 16 ad monachos, 21 on matters of a 
mixed kind (Baluz., Caput. i. 209).—ii. A.D. 797 ; 
also under Charlemagne, and consisting of bishops, 
abbats, and counts ; at which 11 capitulars were 
made respecting matters ecclesiastical and civil, 
and 33 ** de partibus Saxoniae.? 'The canons (46) 
of Theodulph, Bishop of Urleans, “ad parovhise 
suvae sacerdotes," are appended to this council 
(Baluz., Capnit. i. 250; Mansi, xiii. 994—1022).— 
ili. A.D. 799; also under Charlemagne, and in 
bis palace, of bi:hops, abbats, and _monks, where 
Felix of Urgel was induced by Alcuin to re- 
nounce the heresy of Adoptianism (Mansi, xiii. 
1033-1040, from Alcuin, ad Elipand, i., and the 
Vita Alcuin.).—iv. A.D. 802, October ; also under 
Charlemagne. of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
who then took the oath of allegiance to him 
(Mansi, xiii. 1102).—v. A.D. 809, November ; 


also under Charlemagne, upon the question of 


the Filuxpue; which sent messengers to Pope 
Leo III., and was instructed by him to omit the 
words from the Creed, although the doctrine 
it<elf was de fide (Mansi, xiv. 17-28). The later 
Councils of Aix are beyond the period assigned 
to this work. [A.W.H.) 


ALB (ala, tunica alba, tunica talaris, roderis, 
linea, supparus, subucula, camisia ; see also SrI- 
CHARION). 

& 1. The vord and its derivation.—The Latin 
word _alća, the fuller expression for _ which is 
tunica alba, first appears, as the technical de- 
siznation of a white tunic, in a passage of Vopis- 
cus, who speaks of an ala swuserica, or tunic 
made of silk interwoven with some other mate- 
rial. sent as a present, circ. 263, A.D., from Gal- 
lienus to Claudius (/list. August. Script. 'Tre- 
bellius ia Claudio, p. 208). The same expression, 
alta su'serica, occurs more than once in a letter 
ot the Emperor Valerian. The word survives in 
the Fr. ““aube,'"' as in our own “alb. The cor- 


(1) In Africa, mnrtyr, com- 


alba utatur. 
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responding Italian word ““camice? is derived 
from ** camisia " (see below, & 3). 

& 2. Leclesiasticul use of the word, and of the 
testinent.—Vhere are two uses of the term in 
ancient writers. between which _it is not always 
easy to distinguish. When used in the singular 
it has generally the technical meaning above no- 
ticed, that ofa white ćunic. But in the plural 
the phrase ia adbis, and the like, may either 
mean “ih albs," or, more vaguely and compre- 
hensively, “in white garments." Context only 
can determine which is meant. 

The first recorded instance of the technical 
use of the term, as a designation of a vestment 
of Christian_ministry, occurs in a canon of the 
African church (Concil. Carthag. iv. can. 41), 
dating from the close of the 4th century. That 
canon prescribes that deacons shall not wear the 
alb except when engaged in Divine service. “Ut 
diaconus tempore oblationis tantum, vel lectionis, 
" This probably implies that bishops 
and presbyters, but not deacons, were allowed 
to wear in ordinary life a long white tunic. re- 
sembling that worn in divine service. Other 
early canons, on the subject ot ecclesiastical 
habits, show, as does that last quoted, that there 
was a general tendency on the part of the dea- 
cons, and other yet interior orders, to assume the 
insignia which properly belonged to the higher 
grades of the ministry. “Human nature" had 
found its expression in such and the like ways in 
the early church as in later times. 

This conjecture as to an alb being worn by 
bishops and presbyters even in ordinarv lite 
(from the time ot the “Peace of the Church? 
under Constantine), at least on occasions when 
“full dress" was required, is confirmed bv the 
remarkable_mosaics in the church of St. George 
at Thessalonica. These date in all probability 
from the 4th century. Among the personages 
represented, all of them in the more stately dress 
of ordinary life, there are two only who are 
ecclesiastics, Philip Bishop of Heraclea, and the 
Presbyter Romanus; and the dress of each is so 
arranged as to show the white chiton (or tunic), 
though an outer tunic of darker colour is also 
worn. In this respect their dress ditlers from 
that of the other fivures, which are those of lay- 
men. These mosaics are figured in the Ziyzantine 
Architecture of Texier and Pullan (Lond., 1864). 
That an alb was so worn, more or less generally, 
by presbyters, at least in some parts ot the West 
in later centuries, appears clearly from such a 
directivn as that of Leo IV. in his Cura Pastor- 
alis: * Nullus in alba qua in suo usu utitur 
praesumat missas cantare." This direction is 
repeated almost verbatim in the Cajuitula of 
Hincmar ot Hheims (1882), and in the Disciplina 
Ecclesiastica of Regino, abbot of Prume, in the 
following century. 

& 3. Primitive forms of the Alh.—In the early 
ages of the church the alb of Christian ministrv 
was of full and flowing shape, and distiuguished 
in this respect from the closely-fitted tunic of 
Levitical priesthood. St. Jerome (Zpist, ad Fa- 
biolam) follows Josephus (Antug. Jud. iii. 7) in 
dwelling particularly on this distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Levitical tunic; and in order to 
convey to his readers an idea oFits general ap- 
pearance, he is obliged to refer them to the linen 
shirts, called camisiae, worn by soldiers when on 
service, More than four centuries later, Amala- 
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rius of Metz quotes this passage of St. Jerome, 
in his treatise De Ecclesiasticis Officuis (lib. ii. 
cap. 18); and expressly notices the fact that the 
Christian alb difered from the poderis, or full- 
length tunic of Levitical ministry, in that, while 
this last was strictum, closely titted to the body, 
that of the church was /argum, full and flowing. 


With this statement the earliest monuments of 


ministering vestments quite accord. The albs 
(af they be not rather dalmatics) worn by 
Archbishop Maximian and his attendant clergv 
in the Ravenna mosaics (see Vestiarium Chris- 
tianum, Pl. xxviii.; and under VESTMENTS), and 
in a less degree, that assigned to the deacon in 
the fresco representing  Ordination in the 
cemetery of St. Hermes at Rome (Aringhi, foma 
“ut. tom. ii. p. 329); and again those worn 
under a planeta by Pope Cornelius of Rome and 
St. Cyprian of Carthage in frescoes of (probably) 
the 8th century (De Rossi, Roma Šott. vol. i. pp. 
298-304) all agree in this respect. In these 
last, particularly, the albs (possibly DALMATICS, 
q. v.) worn _uuder the planeta, have sleeves as 
large as those of a modern surplice. 

But while this was, no doubt, the prevailing 
form, we have pictorial evidence to show, that, 
in the ninth century certainly, and in all proba- 
bility at a considerubly earlier time, a diflerent 
forin of alb was in use side by side with the first. 
Considerations of practical convenience deter- 
mined this, as had been the case, we may well 
believe, in the case 0f the Levitical priests. If 
these latter, in the discharge of their sacrificial 
duties, would have been not only incommoded 
but endangered by wearing full and flowing linen 
garments, so were there occasions, particularly 
the administration of baptism, when large and 
full sleeves, like those of the ordinary alb or 
dalmatic, would have been inconvenient in the 
highest degree to those engaged in oflices of 
Christian _ ministry. We find accordingly, in an 
illwnination dating from the 9th century (see 
woodcut in the article BAPTISM), that the priest 
in baptizing wore a closely fitted alb, girded. 
This is, we have reason to believe, the enrliest 
eximple in Christian art of an alb so shaped ; 
but in later centuries, as the “sacred vest- 
ments" continually increased in number, the 
alb, which was worn underneath the rest, was 
građually more and more contracted in form ; 
and at the present time the alb, technically so 
cailed, is a closely-fitting vestment, girded, 
nearly resembling that of the priest in the plate 
just referred to. 

S 4. Decoration of the alb.-- Like other vest- 
ments which, in primitive times, were of white 
linen only, the alb was often enriched in later 
times in respect of ornament, material, and 
colour. Details as to this are given by Bock 
(Liturgische Gewander, ii. 33) and by Dr. Rock 
(Church of our _Fathers, vol. i. p. 424 sqq.). The 
most common ornaments of the kind were known 
as parurae (a shorter form of paraturac), whicn 
were oblong patches, richly colenred and orna- 
mented, attached to the tunic.  Hence a distinc- 
tion between alba parata, an alb with “ap- 
parels" (technically so called), and alba pura, 
this last being the “ white alb plain" spoken of 
in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. These 
albuc peratae date, according to Professor Weiss, 
from the close of the 10th century (Aostum- 
žunde, u. s. W., p. 657). 


But this is trne only of 
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ecclesiastical use.  Ornaments like in kind to 
these apparels had long been in use for the richer 
albs worn by persons of high secular rank. They 
were called Paragaudac, from a Syriac word of 
similar import. See Casaubon's note on the pas- 
sage of Trebellius referred to in S 1. [W.B.M.] 


ALBANUS (1) (ST. ALBAN) or ALBINUS 
(Mart. Hicron.) and his companions, martyrs in 
Britain, commemorated June 22 (.Mart. Kom. 
Vet., Hieron., et Bedae). 

(2) Saint, commemorated December 1 (J]. 
Bedac). [C.] 


ALBINUS. (1) Bishop and confessor, com- 
memorated March 1 (Jfart. Ilieron., Bedac). 
(2) Martyr, June 21 (M. Bedac). [C.] 


ALCESTER, CounNciL oF (ALNENSE CoN- 
CILIUM), A.D. 709; an imaginary council, resting 
solely on the legendary lite of Ecgwin, Bishop 
of Worcester, and founder of Evesham Abbey, by 
Brihtwald of Worcester (or Glastonbury); said 
to have been held to confirm the grants made 
to Evesham (Wilk. i. 72, 73; Mansi, xii. 182. 
189).  Wilfrid of York, said to have been at the 
council, died June 23, 709. [A. W. H.] 


ALDEGUNDIS, virgin, deposition Jan. 80 
(Jfart. Bedao). [C.] 


ALDERMANN. [EALDORMAN.] 


ALEXANDER, (1) martyr under Decius, 
commemorated Jan. 30 (Jfart. Rom. Vet.). 

(2) Commemorated Feb. 9 (Mart. Bedac). 

(8) Son of Claudius, martyr at Ostia, Feb. 
18 (i.). 

(4) Bishop of Alexandria, Feb. 26 (20.) ; April 
10 (If. Hicron.). 

(5) Of Thessalonica, Feb. 27 (3f. Iicron.). 

(8) Of Africa, March 5 (M. Hieron.). 

(1) Of Nicomedia, March 6 (M. Zlicron.). 

(8) With Gaius, March 10 (Mart. Bedac). 

(9) Bishop of Jerusalem, martyr, March 18 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Bedae). 

(10) Martyr at Caesarea in Palestine, March 
28 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); Mar. 27 (M. Bedac). 

(11) Saint, April 24 (Hart. Bedac) ; April 21 
(Zlicron.). 

(12) The Pope, martyr at Rome under Trajan, 
May 3 (2fart. Rom. Vet., Bedac). Named in the 
Gregorian Canon, Antiphon in Zi. Autiph. p. 693. 

(18) Martyr at Bergamo, Aug. 26 (JIlart. Rom. 
Vet.). 

(14) Bishop and confessor, Aug. 28 (Z).). 

(15) “In Sabinis,? Sept. 9 (Zb. et Hicron.). 

(16) Commemorated Sept. 10 (.H. IHicron.). 

(17) In Capua, Oct. 15 (.M. Hicron.). 

(18) Patriarch, Nov. 7 (Cal. Armen.); Miaziah 
22 = April 17, and Nahasse 18 = Aug. 11 (Cut. 
Ethiop.). 

(19) Bishop and martyr, Nov. 26 (M. R. V.). 

(20) Martyr at Alexandria, translated Dec. 
12 (76.). [C.] 

ALEXANDRIA, CATECHETICAL 
SCHOOL OF. The school thus described occu- 
pies an exceptional position in the history of the 
Christian Church. —Everywnere, of course, there 
was instruction (karhxngis) ol some kind for con- 
verts [(CATECHUMENS]; everywhere, before long, 
there must have been some provision made for 
the education of Christian children. That at Alex- 
andria was the only one which acquired a special 
reputation, and had a suceession of illustrivus 
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teachers, and affected, directly and indirectly, 
the theology of the Church at large. The lives 
ol these teachers, and the special characteristics 
of their theological speculations will be treated 
of elsewhere. Here it is proposed to consider 
(1) the outward history of the school; (2) its 
actual mode of working. and general intluence on 
the religious lite of the Alexandrian Church. 

(1.) The vrigin of the Alexandrian school 2 is 
buried in obscurity.  Eusebius (4. E., v. 10) 
speaks of it as of long standing (4č &apxalov 
€80vs), but the earliest teacher whom he names is 
Pantaenus, circ. A.D. 189. 11 we were to accept 
the authority of Philip of Sida (Fragm. in Dod- 
well's Dissert. sn ren. Oxf. pp. 488-197), the 
honvur of being its founder might be conceded 
to Athenagoras, the writer of tile Ajolojia ; and 
this would carry us a few years further. But the 
authoritv of Philip is but slight. His list is 
manitestly inaccurate, the name of Clement com- 
ing atter Origen. and even atter Dionysius, and 
the silence ot Eusebius and Jerome must be held 
to cutweigh his assertion.  Conjecture may look 
to St. Mark (Hieron., Cut. 36), with more proba- 
bility, perhaps, to A pollos, as having been the first 
cvnspicuous teacher at Alexandria.  Pantaenus, 
howerer, is the first historical name. He taught 
both orally and by his writings, and, though his 
work was interrupted by a mission to India, he 
seems to have returned to Alexandria, and to 
have continued teaching there till his death. 
Hrst working with him, and then succeeding 
him, we have the name of Clement, and find him 
occupying the post of teacher till the persecution 
of Severus, A.D. 202, when he with others fled for 
safety. The vacant place was filled by Origen 
(Euseb. 7. E. vi. 3), then only cighteen years of 
age, but already well known ns a teacher of 
grammar and rhetoric, and as having studied 
protoundly in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
it is probable, but not certain, that he himself 
had attended Clement's classes. As it was, seekers 
after truth came to him in such numbers that he 
renouncel his work as an ivstructor in other 
subjects, and devoted himself to that of the 
scacol which was thus reopened. Clement may 
possibly have returned to Alexandria, and worked 
witn him till his death, circ. A.D. 220. Origen 
himself left soon afterwards, and founded, in some 
sense, a rival school at Caesarea. Of the teachers 
fhat followed we know little more than the names. 
Philip of Sida (i.c.) gives them as Heraclas, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Theognostus, Serapion, Peter, 
Macarius, Didymus, Rhodan. Eusebius (H/. Z. 
vii. 32) names Pierius as a man of philosophical 
attainments at Alexandria, and mentions Achillas 
more distinctly as having been entrusted with 
tbe čišaskaAciuv there under the episcopate of 
Theonas. He further speaks of the school as 
esisting in hia own time (circ. A.D. 330). — Theo- 
doret (i. 1) names Arius as having at one time been 
the chief teacher there, and Sozomen (1. Z. iii. 15) 
and Rufinus (7. E. ii. 7) name Didvmus, a teacher 
who became blind, as having held that post for a 
long period of years (circ. A.D. 340-395). During 
the later years of his life he was assisted by 
Rbodon as a coadjutor, who, on his death, re- 

* It may be worth while to note the names by which ft 
is described :—(1) rd rić Karnxnjaews, OT Td rov iepov 
AFyer čičaokalciov, Kuseb., H. E. v. 10, vi. 3,26: (2) r0 
upšv Gčaokalciov rov iepav uaBnudrewv, Sozom. ili, 15 : 
(3) Ecclegiastica Schola, Hieron., (at. c. 38. 
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moved to Sida, where he numbered among his 
pupils the Philip from whom we get the list of 
the successivn. This seevms to have broken up the 
school, and we are unable to trace it further. 
(2.) The pattern upon which the work at Aler- 
andria was based may be found in St. Paul's 
labours at Ephesus. After he ceusedl to address 
the Jews through his discourses in the svnagogue 
he turned to the “ school " (axoAh) of Tyrannus 
(Acts, xix. 9). That “ school " was probably a 
Jecture-hall (so the word is used by Plutarch, Fiž. 
Aruti, c. 29), which had been used by some teacher 
of philosophy or rhetoric, and in which the apostle 
now appeared as the instructor of all who came to 
inquire what the “ new doctrine meant. Some- 
thing of the same kind must have been soon 
found necessary at a place like Alexandria. With 
teachers of philosophy of all schools lecturing 
round them, the Christian Society could not but 
feel the need of lecturers of itsown. Elsewhere, 
among slaves and artisans it might be enough to 
hand down the simple tradition of the faith, to de- 
velope that teaching as we find it in the Cutecheses 
of Cyril of Jerusalem. The aqe of apologists, ap- 
pealing, as they did, to an educated and reading 
class, must have made the demand forsuch teachers 
more urgent,and the appearance of Pantaenus as 
the first certainly known teacher, indicates that 
he was summonea oy the Church to supply it. 
In a room in his own house, or one hired tor the 
purpose, the teucher received the inquirers who 
came to him. 1t was not a school for boys, but 
for adults. Men and women alike had free access 
to him. The school was open from morning 
to evening. As of old, in the schools of the 
Rabbis, as in those of the better sophists and 
philosophers of Greece, there was no charge for 
admission. If any payment was made it came, in 
the strictest sense of the word, as an žonorarinn 
from grateful pupils (Euseb. #. E. vi. 4). 
After a time he naturally divided his hearers 
into classes. Those who were on the threshold 
were, it is natural to think, called on, as in the 
Cohortitio ad Graccos of Clement, to turn from 
the obscenities and frivolities of Paganism to the 
living and true God. Then came, as in his Paeda- 
gogus, the “milk " of Catechesis, teaching them 
to follow the Divine Instructor by doing all 
things, whether they ate or drank, in obedience 
to His will. Then the more advanced were led 
on to the “strong meant " of 7 drorrikij Bevwpia 
(Clem. Alex., trom. v. p. 686, Pott.). At times 
he would speak, as in a continuous lecture, 
and then would pause, that men might ask the 
questions which were in their hearts (Origen, 
in Matt. Tr. xiv. 16). The trentises which 
remain to us of Clement's, by his own account 
of them, embody his reminiscences of such instruc- 
tion partly as given by others, partly doubtless 
as given by himself. We may fairly look on 
Origen's treatises and expositions as having had 
a like _ parentage. (Comp. Guerike, le Schola 
Aler.; Hasselbach, Ze Schola Aler.; Redepen- 
ninge's Origenes, i. 57, ii. 10; and _ Art. Aler- 
andrinigches Catecheten Schule, in Herzog's Real. 
Encyclopdadie ; Neander's Church History [Eng]. 
Translation], ii. 260, et seq.) [E. H.P.] 


ALEXANDRIA, COUNCILS OF. There 
were no councils of Alexandria _proportionate to 
its situation as the marine gate of the Fast, or to 
the fame of its catechetical and eclectic schools, 
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or to its ecclesiastical position, as having been 
the second see of the world. And the first of 
them was held A.D. 230, under Demetrius, in a 
hasty moment, to pass judgment upon one vf 
the most: distinguished Alexandrians that ever 
lived, Origen : his chief fault being that he had 
been ordained priest in Palestine, out of the 
diocese. His works were condemned in this, 
and he himself excommunicated and deposed in a 
subsequent council; but both sentences were 
disregarded_ by the bishops of Palestine, under 
whose patronage he continued to tench andto 
preach as betore. 

A.D. 235— There was a synod under Heraclas, 
who is said to have appointed 20 bishops ; 
one of whom, Ammonius, having betrayed 
the faith, was reclaimed at this synod. 

A.D. 263—This was a synod, under Divnysius, 
against the errors of Sabellius ; in another, 
Nepotianus, a bishop of Egypt, and Ce- 

“ rinthus fell under censure for their views 
on the Millennium. 

A.D. 306—under Peter; against Meletius, a 
bishop of Lycopolis, who had sacrificed to 
idols, and was tnerefore deposed. 

A.D. 321—Against Arius, who was deposed in 
two synods this year under Alexander. 

A.D. 324— Against Arius once more; but this 
time under Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, who 
haa been despatched to Alexandria to 
make enquiries, by Constantine. 

A.D. 328—Wlhen St. Athanasius was conse- 
crated bishop. (On the date, see Mansi, 
ii. 1086.) i 

A.D. 340—In favour of St. Athanasius.  De- 

' puties were sent from the council to Rome 
and Tyre in that sense. Its synodical 
letter is given by St. Athanasius in his 2nd 
Apology. 

A.D. 352—Called “Egyptian ;" in favour of 
St. Athanasius again. i 

A.D. 362—under St. Athanasius, on his return 
from exile, concerning those who had 
Arianised. It published a synodical letter. 
On its wise and temperate decisions, see 
Newman's Artans, v. 1. 

A.D. 363—under St. Athanasius on the death of 
Julian ; published a synodical letter to the 
new emperor Jovian. 

A.D. 371—0f90 bishops, under St. Athanasius : 
to protest against Auxentius continuing in 
the see of Milan. This is one of those 
called “ Egyptian." 

A.D. 371—under St. Athanasius the same 
year; to receive a profession of faith from 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, which turned 
out orthodox. 

A.D. 399—Against the followers of Origen, 
who were condemned. Part ofits synodical 
letter is preserved in that of the emperor 
Justinian to Mennas on the same subject 
long afterwards. 

A.D. 430—under St. Cyril against Nestorius ; 
where _ St. Cyril inditel his celebrated 
epistle with the twelve anathemas. 

A.D. 457—under Timothy, surnamed Aelurus, 
or the Cat, at which the Council of Chal- 
cedon was condemned. This was repeated, 
A.D. 477. 

A.D. 482—At which John Tabenniosites was con- 
secrated bishop; he was ejected at once by 
the emperor Ženo, when Peter Moggus re- 
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turned, and in a subsequent svnod tne 
same year condemned the 4th council, 
having first caused a schism amongst his 
own followers by subscribing to the He- 
noticon (Evag. iii. 12-16). 

A.D. 485—under Quintian, to pronounce Peter 
the Fuller deposed from Antioch. 

A.D. 578—The last of those called Egyptian ; 
it was composed of Jacobites, to consider 
the case of the Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch, Paul. 

A.D. 589—under Eulogius; against the Sa- 
maritans. 

A.D. 633—under Cyrus, the Monothelite pa- 
triarch: the acts and synodical letter of 
which are preserved in the 13th action of 
the Gth general council, This is the lust 
on record. 

The interests of the Church History of Alex- 
andria are so great, that a few words may be 
added respecting its patriarchate. 

The patriarchate of Alexandria grew out of the 
see founded there by St. Mark, “according to the 
constant and unvarying tradition both of the Fast 
and West" (Neale's Patriarch of Alex. 1. i); to 
which jurisdiction was assigned, as of ancient 
custom appertaining, by the 6th Nicene canon, 
over “ Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis." This was, 
in effect, what was already known as the Egyp- 
tian diocese, being one of five placed under the 
jurisdiction of the praefect of the East, and com- 
prehending itself six provinces. Of these, Au- 
gustanica was subdivided into Augustanica prima, 
and secunda: the first stretching upon the coast 
trom Rhinocorura on the borders of Palestine to 
Diospolis on the east of the Mendesian mouth of 
the Nile, with the second immediately under it 
inland ; Egypt proper was likewise subdivided 
into prina and secunda, of _ which secunda 
stretched westwards of the same mouth of the 
Nile along the coast, with prima lying imme- 
diately under it inland. Then Arcadia at Hep- 
tanomis, forming the 3rd province, lay under 
Augustanica secunda and Aegyptus prima on 
both sides of the Nile ; and south of this Thebais, 
or the 4th province, whose subdivisions, prima 
comprehended all the rest of the country lying 
north, and secunda all the country lying south 
of Thebes, included in Egypt. Returning to- 
wards the coast, westwards of Aegyptus secunda, 
the 5th province, Libya inferior or secunda, was 
also called _ Marmarica ; and to the west of it 
was the 6th province, Libya Pentapolis, also 
called Cyrenaica. The ecclesiastical_ arrange- 
ments in each of these provinces have yet to be 
given. For this purpose the “ Notitia" pub- 
lished by Beveridge (Synod. ii. 143-4) might 
have been transcribed at length ; but as the sites 
of so many of the sees are unknown, their mere 
names, which are often uncouth and of doubtful 
spelling, would be devoid of interest. it may 
suflice to enumerate them, with their metropolis 
in each case. Thus Augustanica prima evon- 
tained 14 episcopal sees, of which Pelusium waa 
the metropolis; Augustanica secunda 6, at the 
head of which was Leonto ; Aegvptus prima 20, 
at the head of which was Alexandria ; Aegvptus 
secunda 12, at the head of which was Cabasa 
The province of Arcadia contained 6, under the 
metropolitan of Oxyrinchus; but 7 are given 
subsequently, corresponding to the 7 mouths of 
the Nile, of which Alexandria is placed first, 
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There were 8 sees in Thebnis prima, under the 
metropolitan of Antino ; and twice that number 
in Thebais secunda, under the metropolitan of 
Ptolemais. Libya secunda, or Marmarica, con- 
tainel 8, under the metropolitan of Dranicon ; 
anl Libya Pentapolis 6, at the head of which 
was Sozuza. Tripoli was a later acquisition, in- 
cluding 3 sees only. They inay have been placed 
. under Alexandria subsequently to the time of 
the 4th Council, when all to the west of them 
lav in confusion under the Vandals; and possibly 
may have been intended to compensate for those 
two sees of Berytus and Rabba bordering on 
Palestine, of which Alexandria was then robbed 
to swell the patriarchate of Jerusalem on the 
south-west (Cave, Ch. (rovt. iv. 11). The list of 
šees in Le Quien (Oriens Christianus, vol. ii. p. 
331-640), illustrated by a map of the patriarch- 
ate from D'Anville, agrees with the above in 
most respects, only that it is shorter. 

Alezandria had been synonymous with ortho- 
dory while St. Athanasius lived ; shortly after 
his death, however, the next place after Rome, 
Which it had ever enjoyed from Apostolic times, 
was given by the 2nd General Council to Con- 
stantinople, For this it seemed to have re- 
ceived ample compensation in the humiliation 
of the Constantinopolitan patriarch Nestorius, 
ut the 3rd Council under St. Cyril; when the 
want of tact and perverseness of his successor 
Disseorus enabled the more orthodox patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and Constantinople to help them- 
selves at its expense, and obtain sanction for 
their proceedings at the 4th Council. For a 
time, it is true, Rome peremptorily refused as- 
senting to them ; and charged their authors with 
having infringed the Nicene canons. But Aler- 
andria falling into the hands of those by whom 
the doctrinal decisions of the 4th Council were 
called in question and even condemned, Rome 
naturally ceased taking any further steps in its 
favour; and under Jacobite patriarchs princi- 
pally, and sometimes exclusively, Alexandria 
gradually came to exercise no palpable influence 
whatever, even as 3rd see of the world, on the 
rest of the Church. Le Quien reckons 48 patri- 
archs in all, down to Eustathius, who was con- 
secrated_ A.D. 801, but several of them were 
heretical ; and there were numerous anti-patri- 
nrchs, both heretical and schismatical, from time 
to time disputing their claims. The “Art de 
rdrilier les Dates" makes this Eustathius the 
66th patriarch. Dr. Neale makes him the 40th, 
and contemporary with Mark IL., the 49th Jaco- 
bite patriarch, 

There were several  peculiarities connected 
With the see of Alexandria, which have been 
varivusly explained. One rests upon the autho- 
rity of kutychius, patriarch of Alexandria in the 
10th century, and of St. Jerome. The words of 
Eutychius are as follows: “ St. Mark along with 
Ananias ordained 12 presbyters to remain with 
the patriarch ; so that when the chair should 
become vacant, they might elect one out of the 
Iž on whose head the other 11 should lay their 
handx, give him benediction, and constitute him 
patriarch s and should after this choose some 
sther man to supply the place of the promoted 
Presbyter, in such sort that the presbytery 
should always consist of 12. This custom con- 
Uinued at Alexandria till the time of the patri- 
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Nicaea) who fvrbade the presbyters in future to 
ordain their patriarch ; but decreed that on a 
vacancy of the see, the neighbouring bishops 
should convene for the purpose of filling it with 
a proper patriarch, whether elected from those 
12 presbyters or from any others."  Eutychius 
adds, “* that during the time of the first 10 patri- 
archs, there were no bishops in Egypt; Deme- 
trius the 11th having been the first to consecrate 
them." (Taken from Nenle, p. 9.) This per- 
haps may serve to erplain the extreme olfence 
taken by Demetrius at the ordination of Origen 
to the priesthood out of the diocese, if a priest 
in Alexandria was so much more to the bishop 
than a priest elsewhere. [It may also serve to 
explain the haste with which Alexander insti- 
tuted proceedings agninst Arius. The passage 
of St. Jerome seems conclusive as to the inter- 
pretation to be given to that of Eutyvchius. 
This Father in an epistle to Evagrius, while 
dwelling on the dignity of the priesthood, thus 
expresses himself: “At Alexandria, from the 
time of St. Mark the Evangelist to that of the 
bishops Heraclas and Dionysius (in the middle 
of the 3rd centurv), it was the custom of the 
presbyters to nominate one, elected from among 
themselves, to the higher dignity of the bishopric ; 


just as the army makes an emperor, or the dea- 


cons nominate as archdeacon any man whom they 
know to be of active habits in their own body." 
(Zbid.). St. Jerome would be talking nonsense, 
if the 12 of whom he is speaking had been 
bishops themselves; that is, of the same rank 
as their nominee was to be.  Hence the theory 
of an episcopal college, to which Dr. Neale seems 
to incline, falls to the ground at once. On the 
other hand, it seems unquestionable that SL. 
Jerome must have meant election, not ordina- 
tion, from the marked emphasis with which he 
lays down elsewhere that presbyters cannot or- 
dain.  Otherwise, from the age in which Euty- 
chius lived, and still more the language in which 
he wrote, it would hardly be possible to prove 
that že meant election only, when he certainly 
seems to be describing consecration. But again, 
if there were “no bishops in Egypt during the 
time of the first ten patriarchs," how could epis- 
copal consecration be _ had, when once the patri- 
arch had ceased to live? To this no satisfactory 
answer has ever been returned.  —Eutychius, 
though he lived in the 10th century, may be 
supposed to have known more about the ancient 
customs of his see, in a land like Egypt, than 
those who have decried him. And certainly, 
though we know there were bishops in Egypt 
under Demetrius, for two svnods of bishops 
(Phot. Bibf. s. 118 and Huet. Origen. i. 12), we 
are told, met under him to condemn Origen ; it 
would be dificult to produce any conclusive 
testimony to the fact that there were any epis» 
copal sees there, besides that of Alexandria, be- 
fore then. The vague statement of the Emperor 
Adrian, “Illi qui Serapim colunt Christiani sunt ; 
et devoti sunt Serapi, qui se Christi episcopos 
dicunt,? speaking of Egypt, clenrly warrants no 
such inference, standing alone; nor does it ap- 
pear to have ever been suggested that ench of 
the first ten patriarchs consecrated his suc- 
cessor during his own life-time. Yet there was 
a strange haste in electing a new patriarch of 
Alexandria, that seems to require some expla- 


arch Alexander, one of the 318 (Fathers of | nation. The new patriarch, we learn from Like- 
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ratus, always interred his predecessor ; and be- 
fore doing so, placed his dead hanl on his own 
head. Can it have been in this way, during 
that early period, extraordinary as it may seem, 
that episcopal consecration was supposed to be 
obtninel, as it were, in one continuous chain 
from St. Mark himself? The position of the 
patrinrch after consecration was so exceptional, 
that it would be no wonder at all if his consecra- 
tion dilered _materially from all others. In 
civil matters his authority was very great; in 
ecclesiastical matters it was quite despotic. All 
bishops in Egypt were ordained by him as their 
sole metropolitan. If any other bishop ever per- 
formed metropolitan functions, it was as his dele- 
gate, The Egyptian bishops themselves, in the 
4th action of the Council of Chalcedon, professed 
loudly that they were impotent to act but at 
his bidding ; and hence they excused themselves 
from even subscribing to the letter of St. Leo 
while they were without a patriarch, after Dios- 
corus had been depoused ; and that so obstinately, 
that their subscription was allowed to stand 
over, till the new patriarch had been consecrated. 
The patriarch could moreover ordain presbyters 
and deacons throughout Egypt in any number, 
where he would; and it is thought probable 
that the presbyters, his assessors, had power given 
them by him to confirm. All the episcopal sees 
in Exypt seem to have originated with him alone. 
As early as the 3rd century we find him called 
“ papa)? archbishop in the next, and patriarch 
in the 5th century, but not till after St. Cyril. 
In later times, “judge of the whole world " was 
a title given him, on account of his having for- 
merly tixed Easter. On the liturgies in use in 
the Egyptian diocese, Dr. Neale says (General 
Iutrod. i. 3234), “The Alexandrine family con- 
tains 4 liturgies: St. Murk, which is the normal 
form. St. Basil, St. Cyril, and St. Gregory. . . . 
St. Mark's was the rite of the. orthodox Church 
of Alexandria. . . . The other three are used by 
the Monophysites. St. Basil (i. e. the _Copto- 
Jacobite) is the normal and usual form ; St. 
. Gregory is employed in Lent; St. Cyril on testi- 
vals. . . . Why the first of these liturgies bears 
the name of Basil " is uncertain. “It is not 
possible now to discover its origin, though it 
would appear to have been originally Catholic ; 
to have been translated from the Greek into 
Coptic, and thence after many ages into Arabic. 
The liturgy of St. Cyril is to all intents and 
purposes the same as that of St. Mark .... 
and in both that, and in the oflice of St. Gregory, 
the first part is taken from the normal liturgy 
of St. Basil." Both the proanaphoral and ana- 
phoral parts of the Copto-Jacobite liturgy of St. 
Basil, together with the anaphoral part of that 
of St. Mark are given in parallel columns further 
on in the same work. And the Copto-Jacobite 
patriarchal church at Alexandria, said to be the 
burial-place of the head of St. Mark, and of 72 
of the patriarchs, is described there likewise, p. 
277. Between the two works of Dr. Neale 
already cited, and the Oriens Chistianus ot Le 
Quien, everything further that has yet been 
discovered on the subject of this patrimrchate 
may be obtained. [E. S. F.] 
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ALIENATION OF CHURCH  PRo 
PERTY.— In treating of a subject like that 
of the alienation of Church property, the canons 
and other authorities cited as evidence of the 
law concerning it might either be arranged ac- 
cording to the various descriptions of property 
to which they refer, or else the entire legislation 
of each church and nation might be exhibited in 
chronological order apart from the rest. The 
latter plan has been here adopted, both as being 
more suitable to a genera] article, and also 
because in matters of church order and disci- 
pline the canons of councils were not in force 
beyond the limits of the churches in which they 
were authoritatively promulgated. 

The alienation—by which is to be understood 
the transference by gift, sale, exchange, or per- 
petual emphyteusis 4—of Church propertv [see 
PROPERTY OF THE CHURCH] was from early times 
restrained by special enactments. 

It is a much debated question amongst Ca- 
nonists whether or not alienation, except in er- 
traordinary cases, was absolutely prohibited in 
the first ages of the Church, by reason of the 
sacred character impressed upon property given 
for ecclesiastical purposes, and by that act dedi- 
cated to God (see Balsamon in can. 12, Conc. VII. 
ap. Beveridge /'and. Can. i. 303). As, howerer, 
the property of the Church must in those times 
have consisted only of the offerings and oblations 
of the faithful, which were placed in the hands 
of the bishops,! it would appear most probable 
that they were free to make such use of it as 
they might think would be productive of the 
greatest benefit to their several dioceses. 

The general law of the Church has been well 
epitomised in the Commentary of Balsamon (ap. 
Beveridge_Pand. Can. ii. 177). “ Unusquisque 
nostrorum Episcoporum  rationem administra- 
tionis rerum suae Ecclesiae Deo reddet. Vasa 
enim pretiosa Ecclesiarum, seu sacra, et reliqua 
Deo consecrata, et possessiones immobiles, non 
sunt alienabilia, et Ecclesiae servantur.  Ecele- 
sinsticorum autem redituum administratio secure 
credi audacterque committi debere illis, qui statis 
temporibus sunt Episcopi." Its history, as it is 
found in the councils of different churches, has 
now to be traced. 

In the East.—The earliest canon which refers 
to the subject is the 15th canon of the Council 
of Ancyra (A.D. 314), which provides that the 
Church (on the expression rd kvpiakdv see Beve- 
ridge, Adnott. in loc.) may resume possession of 
whatever property the presbyters of a diocese 
may have sold during the vacanev of the see; 
but this canon does not limit any power which 
the bishop himself may previously have possessed, 
and is simply an application of the well-known 
rule “sede vacante nihil innovetur.? 

The Council of Antioch (A.D. 341) has two 
canons, the 24th and 25th, bearing upon this 


* On the nature of this tenure see Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Koman Antiquities, sub voce, ' Empby- 
tensig" It may be described in brief as the rigbt to use 
another person's land as one's own, on condition of cuiti- 
vating it, and paying a fixed rent at fixed times. 

b The oath now taken by bishops consecrated accord- 
ing to the Roman ordinal, contains a clause relating to 
the alienation of Church property. In wbat words and 
at what time a clause of this nature was first introduced 
into the ordinal is a question which has given rise to 
much centroversy. 
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question, which are either imitated from the | of their clergy are pronounced invalid, In the 
Stth and 40th Apostolic Canons, or have been i 31st canon there are further provisions against 
imitated by the authors of that collection [APOs- : the unauthorized alienation of Church property 
TVLICeUANONS]. The 24th directs that Church | by the inferior clergy.  1f convicted in the 
preperty, which ought to be administered subject , synod of this otence they are to make restitu- 
to the judgment and authority of the bishop, ; tion out of their own property. 
sbculd be distinguished in such a way that the Again by the 26th (ap. Ber. 29th) canon 
presbyters and deacons may know of what it | of the Codex Ecclesiae Africanae_promulgated 
CvUsists, so that at the bishop's death it may not | A.D. 419, which repeats the 4th canon ot the 
be embezzled, or lost, or mixed up with his private | th Council of Carthage (A.D. 401). it is 
property. Tnat part of this canon in which | ordained that no one sell the real property be- 
relerence is made to the duties imposed on pres- | longing to the Church ; but if some very urgent 
byters and deacons is not contained in the Apos- | reason for doing so should arise, it is to be com- 
toile canon. — This omission would seem to point | municated to the Primate of the Province, who 1s 
to the conclusion that this council is later in | to determine in council with the proper number of 
date than the 39th Apostolic canon ; and Beve- | bishops (i.e. twelve) whether a sale is to be made 
ridze (Cad. Can. i. 43) draws the same inference | or not; but if the necessity for action is so great 
35 to the date of the 40th Apostolic canon from | that the bishop cannot wait to consult the svnod, 
its not making mention of oi rev &aypev kapmol, | then he is to summon as witnesses the neigh- 
words which are to be found in the 25th Canon | bouring bishops at least, and to be caretul after- 
ot Antioch. By the 25th canon it is provided that | wards to report the matter to the svnod. The 
the Provincial Synod should have jurisdiction in | penalty of disobedience to this canon was de- 
Gases where the bishop is accused of converting | position. By the 33rd canon (ap. Šev. 36th) 
Cnuren preperty to his own use, which was | presbyters are forbidden to sell any Church pro- 
alo torbidien by the 37th Apostolic canon, | perty without the consent of their bishops; and 
or managing it without the consent (uy) ueT& | in like manner the bishops are forbidden to sell 
Yveuns) of the presbyters and deacons, and also any Church lands (praedia) without the privity 
in cases where the bishop or the pres»byters who | of their Synod or presbyters. (See on these 
are associated with him are accused ot any mis- | canons Van Espen, Op. iii. 299, &e.; and the 
aPhropriation for their own benelit. "Here again | Seholion of Balsamon ap. Bee, Pand. Can. i. 531.) 
it will be noted that the eflect of this canon is Passing from Asia Minor and Atrica to Žtaly, 
to make provision for the better and more care- | the earliest provisions with reference toalienation 
ful management of Church property, and that it | to be found in the councils are in the council held 
does not abridge any right of alienation_wbich | at Rome by Pope Symmachus in A.D. 502. The 
the bishop may have betore possessed. It must, | circumstances under which the canons of this 
however, be observed that the power of the | council were passed (and which relate solely to the 
bishop to manage (xeipiĆeav) Church property (an | question of alienation) are thus described by Dean 
capression. which would doubtless inolude the | Milman: “On the vacancy of the see [by the death 
act of alienation) is qualifted by the proviso that | of Pope Simplicius, A.D. 483] occurred a singular 
it must be exercised with the consent of his! scene. The clergy were assembled in St. Peter's. 
presbyters and deacons. In the midst of them stood up Basilius, the 
The Tth and 8th canons of the Council of , Patrician and Prefect of Rome, acting as Vice- 
Gangra (the date of this council is uncertain, | gerent of Odoacer the barbarian King. He ap- 
some writers placing it as early as A.D. 324, and | peared by the command of his master, and by 
ctbers as late as A.D. 371: see Van Espen, | the adinonition of the deceased Simplicius, to 
Dissertatio ia Svymodum Ganygrensem, Op. iii. 120, | take care that the peace of the city was not 
ed. Lovan. 1753, and Beveridge, Adnott. in id. | disturbed by any seditiou or tumult during the 
Conc., who inclines to the opinion that it was | election. . . . He proceeded, as the protector 
held a short time betore the Council of Antioch, | of the Church from loss and injury by church- 
A.D, 341), prohibit under pain of anathema all | men, to proclaim the followiug edict: “That no 
persons from alienating (Bičćva: ččw TTjs ČKKAN- | one under the penalty of anathema should alie- 
gias) produce belonging to the Church, except | nate any farm, buildings, or ornaments of the 
they first obtain the consent of the bishop or his | churches; that such alienation by any bishop 
oeconomus, or officer entrusted with the care of | present or future was null and void." So im- 
Church property. portant did this precedent appear, so dangerous 
The enactinents contained in the second Coun- | in the hands of these schis-matics who would 
cil of Nicaea (or as it is generally styled the 7th | even in those days limit the sacerdotal power, 
Oecumenical Council) A.D. 787, will be more con- | that nearly twenty years after, a tortunate occa- 
veniently considered below. sion was seized by the Pope Symmachus to annul 
The Africun Church seems to have found it | this decree. In a Synod of bishops at Rome the 
Decessary to place special restrictions upon the | edict was rehearsed, interrupted by protests of 
power of alienating Church property possessed | the bishops at this presumptuous interfereuce of 
by bishops under the general law. By the 31st | the laity with atfairs of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
canon of the code known as the statuta Ecclesiae | The _authenticity of the decree was not called 
Antsqua, promulgated (according to Bruns, Ca- | in question ; it was declared invalid as being 
Fones, 1, 140) at the 4th Council of Carthage , contrary to the usages of the Fathers enacted 
(A.D. 598), the bishop is enjoined to use the pos- | on lay authority, aud as not being ratilied by 
sessions of the Church as trustee, and not as if, the signature of any Bishop at Rome. The 
they were his own property ; and by the next | samne council, however, acknowledged its wisdom 
canon all giits, sales, or exchanges of Church , by re-enađting its ordinances against the aliena- 
property made by bishops without the consent in | tion of Church property " (History of Latin 
writing (“ absque conniventia et subscriptione ") , Christianity, vol. 1, p. 221, 2nd da Sl this 
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Council Boebmer notes that it has not moro 
authority than belongs to it as a Council of 
the Italian Church, and that therefore its decrees 
(which go far beyond any yet promulgated else- 
where) were not binding upon other Churches. 
Previously, however, to this date Pope Leo the 
Great (A.D. 447) had written to the bishops of 
Sicily and forbidden the alienation of Church 
property by the bishops except for the benefit of 
the Church, and with the consent of the whole 
clergy (Zp. 17). Pope Gelasius also (A.D. 492— 
496), writing to Justinus and Faustus (who were 
acting in the place of their bishop), directed the 
restitution of all property belonging to the 
Church of Volterra which had been alienated up 
to that time ; and in another Jetter he torbad 
the appropriation of Church lands for the pay- 
ment of any particular stipend (Fragg. 23 and 24, 
ap. Thiel). 

In the history of the Gallican_ Church the 
earliest reference to alienation is to be found 
in a letter from Pope Hilarus (A.D. +62) to the 
bishops of the provinces of Vienne, Lyons, Nar- 
bonne, and the Maritime Alps, in which he pro- 
-hibits the alienation of such Church lands as are 
neither waste nor unproductive (“nec deserta 
nec damnosa ") except with the consent of a 
council (Zp. 8 sec. ult.). 

The Council of Agde (A.D. 506) contains seve- 
ral canons on alienation. The 22nd canon, while 
declaring that it is superfluous to define any- 
thing afresh concerning a matter so well known, 
and a practice forbidden by so many ancient 
canons, prohibits the clergy from selling or 
giving away any Church property under pain of 
being excommunicated and having to indemnify 
the Church out of their private resources for 
any 1oss, the transaction being at the same time 
declared void. The 26th canon inflicts the like 
punishment on those who suppress or conceal or 
give to the unlawfu] possessor any document by 
which the title of the Church to any property 
is secured, The 48th canon reserves to the 
Church any property left on the death of a 
bishop, which he had received from ecclesiastical 
sources, The 49th canon repeats almost in the 
same words the above cited 31st canon of the 
Statuta Ecclesiae Antigua ; the 53rd canon pro- 
hibits, and pronounces void, any alienation by 
parish priests; while by the 56th canon abbots 
are forbidden to sell Church property without 
the bishop's consent, or to manumit slaves, “as 
it would be unjust for _monks to be engaged in 
their daily labours in the field while their slaves 
were enjoving the ease of liberty. 

The 1st Council of Orleans (A.D. 511) places 
all the immoveable property of the Church in 
the power of the bishop “ that the decrees of the 
ancient canons may be observed" (canons 14 
nud 15). 

Pope Symmachus, A.D. 513 (who died A.D. 514), 
in answering certain questions put to him by 
Caesarius, Bishop of Arles, forbids Church prv- 
perty to be alienated under any pretence, but 
he permits a life rent to be enjoved by clerks 
worthy of reward (Ep. 15). 
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to alienate some Church lands, € revocant nos 
veneranda _ Patrum manifestissima  constituta, 
quibus specialiter prohibemur praedia juris ec- 
clesiae quolibet titulo ad aliena jura transferre “ 
(Cone. Gall. i. 240). 

The 12th canon of the 3rd Council of Orleans 
(A.D. 538) allows the recovery of Church pro- 
perty within 30 years, and ordains that if the 
possessor should refuse to obey the judgment of 
the Council ordering him to surrender, he is 
excommunicated. 

The 23rd canon renews the prohibition against 
the alienation of Church property by abbots or 
other clergy without the written consent of the 
bishop: and by the 9th canon of the 4th Council 
held at the same city (A.D. 541) it is provided 
that Church property which has been alienated 
or encumbered by the bishop contrary to tne 
canons shall, if he has left nothing to the 
Church, be returned to it ; but slaves whom he 
may have manuinitted shall retain their freedom, 
though they must remain in the service of the 
Church. The 11th, 18th, 30th, and 34th canons 
contain further provisions on the subject. 

The 1st canon of the 3rd Council of Paris 
(A.D. 557) is directed against the alienation of 
Church property, but this canon, as well as those 
next mentioned, would appear to refer to seizure 
by force rather than to possession by any quasi- 
legal process. Alienation is forbidden by the 2nd 
canon of the 2nd Council of Lyons (A.D. 567). 

In the 2nd Council of Tours (A.D. 567) there 
are two canons—the 24th and 25th —relating to 
the recovery of Church property from the hands 
of unlawtfu! possessors, 

In Spain the Council held A.D. 589 at Nar- 
bonne, which in its ecclesiastical relations must 
be considered in Spnin (Wiltsch. Geog. of the 
Church, i. 100), prohibits the alienation of Church 
property by the inferior clergy, without the con- 
sent of the bishop, under pain of suspension tor 
two years and perpetual inability to serve in 
the church in which the oftence was committed 
(can. 8). 

By the 3rd Council of Toledo (held in the same 
year), can. 3, bishops are forbidden to alienate 
Church property, but gifts which, in the judg- 
ment of the monks of the diocese, are not detri- 
mental to the interests of the Church cannot be 
disturbed; by the next canon bishops may 
assign Church property for the support of a 
monastery established with the consent of his 
Synod. 

By the 37th canon of the 4th Council of 
Toledo (A.D. 633) the bishop is permitted (sub- 
ject to the confirmation of a Provincial Council) 
to redeem any promise of reward made for ser- 
vices to the Church. 

The 9th Council of Toledo (A.D. 655) contains 
provisions very similar to the above cited canons 
of the Brd Council held at the same place. 

In England, Archbishop Theodore of Canter- 
bury (A.D. 668-690) forbids abbots to make ex- 
čhanges without the consent of the bishop and 
their brethren ( Poenitentiale— De Abbatihus). 

The Zrcerj tivneg ascribed errcneously to Arch- 


By the Sth canon of the 1st Council of Cler- i bishop Egbert of York (who held that metropo- 


mont (A.D. 535) all persons are excommnunicated 
who obtain any Church property from kings, 

In the same year Pope Agapetus writing to 
bI KJ . k . 
Caesarins, Bishop of Arles, says, that he is un- 
williugly obliged to refuse the bishop permission 


litical see from A.D. 732 to 766) declare that 
gitts, sales, or exchanges of Church property by 
bishops without the consent and written per- 
mission of the clergy shall be void (cap. 144). 


| The Poenitentidle, also attributed wrongly to the 
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same prelate, permits erchanges between mo- | Corpus Juris Civilis generally contain after this 
nasteries with the consent of both communities | section a series of extracts from the Novells on 
(addit. 25). the same subject.) 

The last Council which passed canons on the| The 17th section contains a constitution of the 
subject of alienation during the period covered | Emperor _Anastasius to which no precise dnte 
br this article, is the 2nd Council of Nicaea (the | is aifixed by the commentators, but which must 
“< Seventh Oecumenical Council ') held A.D. 787. | have been promulgated between the years A.D. 
Tne 12th canon making mention of the 39th | 491 and 517 (Haenel, Zndices ad Corpus Legum 
Apostolic Canon forbids the alienation or transfer | ab Zmp. Kom, aute Just. latarum, p. 82, Lipsiae 
ot Church lands by bishops and abbots in favour | 1857). This constitution, like the last cited, 
of princes or other secular potentates ; and it also, | applies solely to tne Church of Constantinople, 
like manv of the canons hereinbefore cited, pro- | and relates to monasteries, orphanages and 
hibits bishops from appropriating any ecclesias- | other eleemosynary institutions whose property 
tical property to their own use or to that of| might in cases of necessity be sold, exchanged, 
their relatives. Even when the retention of any | mortgaged, or.leased in perpetual emphyteusis ; 
Church lands is unprofitable they may not be | provided that the transaction be effected in the 
sold to magistrates or princes, but to the clergy | manner therein prescribed and in the presence 
or to farmers ; and these again may not sell them | of the civil authorities and the representatives 
to magistrates, and so contravene the spirit of the | of the particular body whose property is about 
canon. Such deceitful transactions are invalid, | to be dealt with. It is, however, decreed that if 
and the bishop or abbot who is guilty of taking | there be moveable property (the sacred vessels 
part in them is to be deposed.—See the elaborate | excepted) sufficient to meet the sum required, 
ssc4olion of Balsamon on this canon, ap. ev. | the immoveable property shall not be touched. 
Fand. Can. i. 303. Ig the 21st section is given a constitution of 

Having now gone through the principal | Justinian himself (A.D. 529) in which he forbids 
canons passed by the ecclesiastical assemblies of | any sale or other alienation of sacred vessels or 
the first eight centuries, there remain to be consi- | vestments except only with the object of re- 
dered the laws by which the Christian emperors | deeming captives (and, according to some edi- 
limited the power of the Church as regards the | tions, relieving famine); “ quoniam non absur- 
alienation of its property. dum est animas hominum quibuscunque vasis 

Constantine tbe Great had in a decree of the | vel vestimentis praeferri.? 
vear_A.D. 323 (secs. 16, 18) assured to the| The rule which permitted the sale or melting 
Church the safe enjoyment of its property, and | down of Church plate for the redemption of 
had commanded the restitution as well by the | captives is one of great antiquity. Its propriety 
State as by private individuals of all such pro- | is nowhere more eloquently defended than in 
perty as they might have got possession of; but | the following passage from the 2nd Book of 
it does not appear that there was any imperial | St. Ambrose De Ofjiciis Ministrorum (cir. A.D. 
legislation concerning the alienation of Church | 391) “ Quid enim diceres? — Timui ne templo 
preperty until after the promulgation of the | Dei ornatus deesset? Responderet: Aurum Sa- 
Culex Theodosianus in A.D. 438. cramenta non quaerunt; neque auro placent, 

The Cuder Repetitae Praelectionis promulgated | quae auro non emuntur, Ornatus sacramento- 
by Justiniau in December A.D. 534 contains in | rum redemptio captivorum est. Vere illa sunt 
the 2nd title of the 1st Book various provisions, | vasa _pretiosa, quae redimunt animas a morte. 
made by his predecessors and re-enacted by him, | lile verus thesaurus est Domini qui operatur 
on the subject of alienation. quod sanguis Ejus operatus est, , . . Opus 

In the 14th section there is a constitution of | est ut quis fide sincera et perspicaci providentia 
the Emperor Leo (A.D. 470) which prohibits the | munus hoc impleat. Sane si in sua aliquis deri- 
Archbishop of Constantinople, or_any of his | vat emolumenta, crimen est ; sin vero pauperibus 
stewards (oeconomi) from alienating in any way | erogat, captivum redimit, misericordia est." He 
the land or other immoveable property or the | concludes by directing that vessels which are 
coloni or slaves or state allowances (cirviles | not consecrated should be taken in preference to 
annonae) belonging to his Church, not even if all | those which have been consecrated ; and that 
the clergy agreed with the Archbishop and his | both must be broken up and melted within the 
steward as to the propriety of the transaction. | precinct of the Church (cap. 28). The supreme 
The reason given for this stringent law is that | claims of charity over all other considerations are 
as the Church which is the mother of Religion | insisted upon in the same strain by St. Jerome 
and Faith, is changeless, her property ought to | (Zp. ad Nepotianum, A.D. 394) and St. Chrysostom 
be preserved also without change. Any trans- | (Hom. 52 in St. Matthaeum), while at the same 
actions completed in defiance of this constitution | time the proper respect dne to the sacred vessels 
were void, and all profits resulting therefrom | is always emphatically enjoined, as, for example, 
were given to the Church. The stewards who | by St. Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum vi. 2. 
were parties to the act were to be dismissed, and | An example of the precautions taken against the 
their property made liable for any damage which | abuse of this privilege is to be found in one of 
might arise from this infringement of the Jaw.|the letters of Gregory the Great (vii. 13) iv 
The notaries emmploved were to be sent into per- | which writing (A.D. 597) to Fortunatus, Bishop 
petual exile, and the judge who ratified the pro-| of Fano, he gives permission for the sale of 
ceeding was punished by the loss of his office | Church plate in order to redeem captives, but 
and the confiscation of his property. There | directs, with the view of avoiding all suspicion, 
was, however, an exception made to this rule in | that the sale and the payment over of the 
the case of a usufruct, the creation of which | money received therefrom should be made in 
was permitted for a term of years or for the | the presence of the “* defensor." 
life of tbe usufructuary. (The editions of the|  Passing to the Novelis of Justinian—-tle 7th 
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Novell (A.D. 535) relates to the question of: to lease their lands to one another in perpetun; 


alienation of Church property, and professes to 
amend and consolidate the then existing laws, 
and to extend their operation to the whole of 
*he empire. In the first chapter the alienation, 
either by sale, gift, exchange, or lease on per- 
petual emphyteusis, of immoveables or quasi- 
immoveables belonging to churches or eleemo- 
synary institutions, was forbidden under the 
penalties prescribed by the above-cited consti- 
tution of Leo. 

Under the 2nd chapter alienation is permitted 
in favour ot the emperor when the proper forms 
are observed and ample compensation made, and 
when the transactiou is for the public benefit. 
"he reason given for this exception is not with- 
vut significance. In the Latin version it is as 
follows: “Nec multum ditferant ab alterutro 
sacerdotium et imperium, et res sacrae a com- 
munibus et publicis; quando omnis sanetissimis 
ecclesiis abundantia et status ex imperialibus 
muuificentiis perpetuo praebeatur." 

The third and four succeeding chapters con- 
tain regulations for the lease of Church estates 
bv enphyteusis. Their provisions are too ela- 
borate to be set out at length, but may be 
briefly stated thus: “The usual conditions of; 
these emphyteuses are for three lives — that. 
of the original emphyteuta and of two of his 
vr her heirs, being children or grandchildren, 
or the husband or wife of the emphyteuta if; 
there be a special clause to that ettect (though 
about this power there is some doubt) in suc- 
cession. Thus the duration of the lease is in- 
determinate and contingent. The contract was 
ipvalidated by default in payment of the quit 
rent (canon) tor two instead of for three years 
as was the case with lay emphyteuses " (Colqu- 
houn, Koman Civil Law, $ 1709). 

The 8th chapter renews the prohibition against 
the sale, pledge, or melting down of Church 
plate, except with the object of redeeming cap- 
tives. 

The 12th chapter sanctions the abandonment 

ot all contracts made on behalf of the Church 
for the acquisition by gift or purchase of un- 
profitable land. 
. The 40th Novell (promulgated the following 
year, A.D. 536) gives to the ** Church of the 
Holy Resurrection " at Jerusalem the privilege 
of alienating buildings belonging to it, notwith- 
standing the general prohibition contained in 
the 7th Novell. 

The 46th Novell (A.D. 536 or 537) relaxed the, 
law against the alienition of immoveable Church | 
property when there was not suiticient moveable 
property to pay debts owing to the State or to 
private creditors. But this step could not be 
taken except atter investigation by the clergy, 
the bishop, and the metropolitan, and under a 
decree of the “ judex provinciae." 

The 2nd chapter of the 54th Novell (A.D. 
537) permits exchanges between ecclesiastical , 
and eleemosynary corporations, but the Church of. 
St. Sophia at Constantinople is excepted from 
the operation of this law as it is also from that 
of the 40th Novell. 

The 55th Novell (A.D. 537) forbids alienation 
ma le ostensibly in favour of the emperor, but 
really for the benefit of private individuals. It 
also permits churches and other religious bodies 
(with the exception of the Church of St. Sophia) 


| 


emphyteusis. 

The 65th Novell has reference to the alienation 
of property belonging to the Church of Mrysia, 
but being only of local importance it need not 
be further considered. 

In the 67th Novell (A.D. 538) the number 
of persons appointed under the 46th Novell to 
enquire into the propriety of any alienation is 
increased by the addition of two bishops chosen 
by the metropolitan from his Svnod. 

The 10th chapter of the 119th Novell (A.D. 
544) permits the alienation by the emperor of 
Church property which had been transferred to 
him. 

The last of the numerous edicts promulgated 
by Justinian on the alienation of Church pro- 
perty is contained in the 120th Novell (A.D. 
544) in which he again undertakes the task of 
consolidating the law on this subject. 

The first four chapters concern cnly the 
Church of Constantinople. The alienation of 
immoveables is forbidden, except in favour of the 
emperor, 

The 5th chapter relates to the property of 
other Churches. The provisions therein con- 
tained, and those contained in the previous 
chapters on emphyteusis are thus brietly sum- 
marized by Colquhoun (Roman Civil Lav, & 
1709):—“The 120th Novell was promulgated 
by Justinian in order to modify the rigour of 
the prohibition against creating perpetual em- 
phyteuses on ecclesiastical property by restrict- 
ing it to the estates of the Church of Constanti- 
nople, leaving the property of other Churches ta 
be regulated by the common law. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether or not the emphy- 
teusis on Church property can be perpetual 
without the express stipulation for a term. Nor 
does the prohibition appear to be absolute even 
as regards the Church of Constantinople, which 
had permission to grant perpetual emphyteuses 
in cases where it owned ruined edifices withaut 
the means of restoring them. The Novel! fixes 
the amount at a third of the revenue whicl 
such edifices produced before their then ruined 
state, payable from the date of the emphyteu- 
tical title, or at a half of the revenue which the 
buildings actually produced after their restora- 
tion. What is doubtful with respect to the lav 
is clear with regard to eeclesiastical emphyteus«s, 
viz., that they must be reduced to writing. As 
before, the contract was invalidated by detault to 
pay the quit rent for two instead of three years, 
as was the case with lay emphyteuses. The 
point open to discussion, in respect to lay emphy- 
teuses, of whether the rent in arrear may be 
recovered and the expulsion of the tenant also 
insisted on, is clear in the case of ecclesiastical 
emphyteuses in the aflirmative. = Lastly, the 
Churches enjoyed a right of resumption entirely 
exceptional to the common law when the estate 
accrued *aut in imperialem domum, aut in sac- 
rum nostrum aerarium, aut in civitatem aliquam, 
aut in curiam, aut in aliquam venerabilem nli- 
am domum.' This right of resumption applied 
equally in the case of all transmission of the 
right, whether inter vivos or mortis causa, with- 
out reference to the title of acquisition, and the 
time for its exercise was two years instead of 
two months as in lay cases. : 

The remaining chapters of this Novell relate 
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to the exchange of ecclesiastical property and 
the sale of immoveables and Church plate for 
tne redemptivn of captives. The provisions 
therein contalned do not ditter in any important 
particular from the previous laws above cited on 
the same subject, and they need not be repeated. 

The provisions of the Civil Law (which have 
now been examined) have been usefully arranged 
bv the glusatoron the Corpus Juriš Cuvilis, 
Nov. 7 aud Nov. 120 (ed. Lugd. 1627). Im- 
movenble property belonging to the Church can- 
not be alienated under any circumstances if it 
fall within the tollowine classes—1. If it had 
been given by the emperor (Nov. 120, 7). 2. If 
the thing to be alienated is the church or mo- 
Bastery itself (i0.). 3. When the proposed trans- 
feree is the veconomus or other church oflicer 
(1.3. 4. When the property was given to the 
Cnurch subject to a condition that it shoull 
Bot be alienated (Nov. 120, 9). 5. If the pro- 
pased transteree be a heretic (131, 14). But 
subject to the above restrictions, immoveable 
propertv may be alienated under the following 
circumstances, viz.:—1. For debt (Nov. 465). 
2. By way of emphyteusis for a term (var.). 
3. In excnange with another church (Nov. 54, 2). 
4. Ir the transteree be the emperor (Nov. 7, 2). 
5. For the redemption of captives (Nov. 120, 9). 
On the other hand moveable property can be 
freely alienated if it be for the advantage of the 
Church that such a step should be taken. The 
exception to this rule is in the case of Church 
plate, which cannot be aliennted except for the 
relemption of captives (Nov. 7. 8 and Nov. 120, 
10) and tor the pavment of debt when it is not 
necessary tor the proper performance of Divine 
Service (Nov. 120, 10). 

The FBarbarian. Codea contain, as might be 
expected, manv laws directed agninst the forci- 
ble seizure of Church property, but such acts 
ean hardlv be considered to tall under the head 
of alienation. There are, however, a tew pro- 
vistons on the subject anterior in date to the 
deith of Charlemagne. 

By the 3rd chapter» of the 5th Book of the 
Leqes Visigatkorum (cir. A.D. 700: see Davoud 
Oghlou, Histoire de la Legislation dea _Ancien8 
Germaias, i. 2) if any bishop or clerk alienate 
by sale or gift any Church property without the 
ovusent of the rest of the clergv, such sale or 


girt is void, unless it be made according to the | triumph (Beda, Zlistoria_Koeclesiastica, 
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prudence Canonique [Paris 17551, sub voce Ali6- 
nution; Boehmer, Jus Ecclesiasticum Protetan- 
tium [Halae Magd. 1738, &c.) in Peeretal. 11. 13; 
Ferraris, bihliotheca. Canonica [ed. Migne], sub 
voce Alicnatio; Sylvester Mazzolini da Prierio 
[Lugd. 1533] subi voce Alienatio ; Redonnus, Je 
Re «us Eeclesiuc non alicnaud:s [printed in the 2nd 
part of the 15th volume of the Tractatus Uni- 
versi Juris, Venice, 1584]; and the Commenta- 
tors on the above-cited passages from the Corpus 
Juriš Civilis, and on the following passages from 
the Corpus Juriš CČanouici, Decreti Secunda 
Pars, Causa_ xii. Qunestio 2; and Pecretal. lib. 
III. 13). [I. B.) 

ALLELUIA (Greek *AAAnAowa). The litur- 
gical form of the Hebrew “42917, “ Siug ye 
praises to Jehovah ;" a formula found in Psalm 
117, and in the headings of several Psalms, espe- 
cially Psalms 113-118, which formed the “ Hal- 
lel,? or Alleluia Magnum, sung at all the greater 
Jewish feasts. — Alleluia and Amen. savs the 
Pseudo-Augustine (4. 178, ii. 1160, Migne), 
neither Latin nor barbarian has ventured to 
translate from the sacred tongue into his own: 
in all lands the mystic sound of the Hebrew is 
heard. 

1. It is thought by some that the early Church 
transferred to the Christian Paschal teast the 
custom of singing Psalms witn Alleluia at the 
Paschal sacrifice ; aud this conjecture derives 
some probability from the fact, that in the most 
ancient sacramentaries the Alleluia precedes and 
follows a verse, as in the Jewish usage it precedes 
and follows a Psalm. Yet we can hardly doubt 
that the use of the Alleluia in the Church was 
confirmed, if not originated, by St. John's vision 
(Ajoc. 19, 6) of the heavenly choir, who sang 
Alleluia to the Lord God Omnipotent. By the 
4th century it seems to have been well known as 
the Christian shout of joy or victory ; for Sozo- 
men (/. E. vii. 15, p. 298) tells of a voice 
heard (an. 389) in the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria chanting Alleluia, which was taken 
for a sign of its coming destruction by the Uhris- 
tians. The victory which the Christian Britons, 
under the gnidance of Germanus of Auxerre, with 
their loud shout of Alleluia, gained over the 
pazan Picts and Scots (an. 429) is another instance 
of the use of Alleluia for encouragement and 
i. c. 20, 
p- 49); and Sidonius Apollinaris (lib. ii. Zp. 10, 


Again in the 20th ka apter of the Zer Alam-: p. 53) speaks as ir he had heard the long lines of 


Mmenorum (which in its present shape was pro- 
bably compiled about the beginning of the 8th 
century—see Davoud Oghlou, op. cit. i. 304) the 
interior clergy are torbidden to sell Church lands 
or slaves except by way of exchange. 

In the collection entitled Cajstularin Regum 
Francorum there is a Capitulary of the date A.D. 
814, forbidding all persons whatsoever to ask 
for or receive any Church property under pain of 
excommunication (6, 135). 

There are also two Capitularies which are 
probably not later in date than the one last 
cited. "By the first of these preshvters are tor- 
nidden to sell Church property without the con- 
sent of the bishop (7, 27); to which in the 
second is added tihe consent of other priests of 
* gosd reputation (7, £14). 

(The following authorities may be consulted : 
—Du Rousseaud de la Combe, Accucil de Juris- 


ra oaaroroa—_oao-a 


* haulers by the river side, as they towed the 
boats, chanting Alleluia asa “celeusma," to make 
them pull together. "These instancesare of course 
not altogether free from suspicivn; but thev 
serve to show that in early times the Alleluia 
was regarded as a natural expression of Cliristian 
exultation or encouragement. 

2, A special use of the Alletuia is found in the 
liturgies both of East and West. In most Eastern 
liturgies, it follows immedintelv upon the CNE- 
Rvsic HrmMxs, which precedes the greater EN- 
TRANCE 5 as, for instance, in those ot St. James, 
St. Mark, and St, Chrysostom (Neale's /etralojia, 
Pe 54, 55). In the Mozarabic, which has many 
Oriental characteristics, it is sung after the 
Gospel, while the priest is making the oblation : 
“ Interim \puod chorus dicit All lua, otTerat sacer- 
dos hostiam cum calice?" (Neale's  Zetralojid, 
P. 60). In the West, it follows the GRADVAL, 
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and so immediately preceđes the reading of th3 
Gospel. In early times it seems to have been 


simply intoned by the cantor who had sung the. 


Gradual, standing on the steps of the Ambo, and 
repeated by the ehoir ; ; but betvre the 8th cen- 
tury the custom arose of prolonging the last syl- 
lable of the Alleluia, and singing it to musical 
notes (Ordo Romanus ]l., in Mabillon's Museum 
Italicum, vol. ii. p. 44). This was called jubila- 
tio. The jubilant sound of the Alleluia, however, 
was felt to be fitting only for seasons of joy ; 
hence its use was in many churches limited to 
the interval between Easter and Whitsunday. 


Sozomen, indeed (#7. E. vii. 19, p. 307) seems to. 


sav that in the Roman Church it was used only 
on FEaster<day; but we cannot help suspecting 


that he must have misunderstood his informant, 


who may have used the word “ Pascha " to de- 
note the whole of the seven weeks following 
Euster-day; for St. Augustine distinctly says 
(Ep. ad Janarium; Ep. 119 [al. 55] p. 220 
Migne) that the custom of singing Alleluia dur- 
ing those fifty days was universal, though in 
several churches it was used on other days also. 
In the Rule of St. Benedict (c. 15, p. 297) the 
use of Alleluia in the responsories of the mass 
seems to be limited to the season from Easter to 
Whitsunday ; but soon after Benedict's time it 
was probably more common in the West to inter- 
mit its use ouly from Septuagesima to Easter. 
For at the end of the 6th century, Gregory the 
Great writes to John of Svracuse (Epist. ix. 12, 
p- 940) that some murniured because he (Gregory) 


was overmuch given to following the customs of 


the Greek Church, and in particular because he 
had ordered the Alleluia to be said at mass 
beyond the Pentecostal season (extra tempora 
Pentecostes); so far, he continues, is this from 
being the case, that whereas the Church of Rome 
in the time of Pope Damasus had adopted, 
through Jerome's influence, from the Church of 
Jerusalem the limitation of the Alleluia to the 
season before Pentecost, he had actually inno- 
vated on this Greek custom in ordering the 
d\lleluia to be said at other seasons also. This 
seems the most probable sense of this much-con- 
troverted passage, as to the reading and interpre- 
tation of which there is much ditference of 
opinion. (See Baronius, Ann. 384, n. 27, vol. v., 
p. 578; and Mabillon, Ifusewm Italicum, ii. xevii.). 
The 4th Council of Toledo (canon 11) orders that 


(in accordance_ with the universal custom of 


Christendom) the Alleluia should not be snid in 
the Spanish and Gaulish churches during Lent— 
an injunction which seems to imply that its use 
was permitted during the rest of the yenr. The 
same canon (in some MSS.) also forbids the Alle- 
luja on the Kalends of January, “ quae propter 
errorem gentilium aguntur," but on which Chris- 
tians ought to fast. 

The intermission of Alleluia during a particular 
season is expressed by the phrase “ Alleluia clau- 
sum * (Du Cange, s. v.). 

3. We have already seen that St. Benedict 
prescribed the use of the Alleluia in the respon- 
sories of the Mass from Pasch to Pentecost. He 
prescribed it also in the ordinary offices ( Requla, 
c. 12, p. 286). From Pentecost to Ash- Wednes- 
day, however, it was to be said in the nocturnal 
office onlv with the six last Psalms: “A Pen- 
tecoste autem ad caput quadragesimae omnibus 
noctibus cum sex posterioribus Psalmis tan- 
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tum ad nocturnas dicatur" (Regula, c. 15, p. 
297). 

In the Roman arrangement of the ordinary 
offices, the Alleluia follows the “ Inrocation ? in 
all the hours; but from Septuagesima to the 
Thursday in Holy Week the verse, * Laus tibi 
Domine ; Rex acternae gloriie,? is substituted: 

4. We learn from Jerome (fp. 27 [108] & 19, 
p- 712, ad Eustochium ; cf. 23 [38], & 4, p. 175) 
that the sound of the Alleluia summoned monks 
to say their offices: “ Post Alleluia cantatum, quo 
signo vocabantur ad collectam, nulli residere 
licitum erat." 

5. It was chanted at funerals; as, for instance, 
at that of Fabiola (Jerome, Ep. ad Oceanum, 30 
[77]. p- 466); at that of Pope Agapetus in Con- 
stantinople (Baronius, ann. 536, & 64, vol. ix., 
p. 544). 

This usage is found in the Mozarabic rite, and 
perhaps once existed in the ancient Gallican ([a- 
ronius, ann. 590, & 39, vol. x. p. 485). 

(Bona, De Divina Psalmodiu, c. xvi. & 7; Ile 
Rebus Liturgicis, lib. ii., €. 6, & 5; Nrazer. le 
Liturgiis, p. 419.) (C.] 


ALL SAINTS, FFsTIVAL OF (Omniun Sane 
torum Natalis, Festivitas, Solemnitus).—In the 
Eastern Church a particular Sunday, the first 
atter Pentecost, was appropriuted in ancient 
times to the commemoration of all martvra 
Chrysostom, in the 'Eyx&uoy eis ToVs ayiovs 
zdvras Tovs dv ŠAw TG K6CUP HapTvpiravras, 
says that on the Octave of Pentecost they find 
themselves in the_midst of the band of martyrs; 
rapćAaBeyv nuas paprvpev x6pos (Opp. ii. 711): 
and there is a similar allusion in Uraf. contra 
Judaeos, vi. (Opp. ii. p. 650). This Festival of 
All Martyrs became in later timesa Festival ot 
All Saints, and the Sunday nest atter Pentecost 
appears in the Calendar of the Greek Menologiou 
as Kuprakh rev “Aylov sdvrov. The intention 
in so placing this commemoration probably was 
to crown the ecclesiastical yenr with a solemnity 
dedicated to the whole Epic band uf saints 
and martyrs. 

In the West, the jail teutjoa of this festival 
is intimately connected with the dedication to 
Christian purposes of the Pantheon or Rotunda 
at Rome. This temple, built in honour of the 
victory of Augustus at Actium, was dedicated 
by M. Agrippa to Jupiter Vindex, and was called 
the Pantheon, probably from the number of 
statues of the gods which it contained, though 
other reasons are assigned tor the naume. 

Up to the time of St. Gregory the Great, idol- 
temples were generally thrown down, or, if thev 
were suffered to remain, were thought unwoerthyv 
to be used in the service of God. Gregory 
himself at first maintained this principle, but in 
the latter part of his life, thought it would con- 
duce more to the conversion of the heathen if 
they were allowed to worship in the accustomed 
spot with new rites (see his well-known letter 
to Mellitus, in Bede, Hist. Eccl. ii. 30; Opp. vi. 
P- 79) ; and from this time, the principle of con- 
verting heathen fanes to Christian uses seems to 
have become familiar. In the beginning of the 
7th century, the Pantheon remained almost the 
solitary monument of the old heathen worship 
in Rome. In the year 607 Bonitace III. obtained > 
from the Emperor Phocas the important re- 
coguition of the supremacy of Rome over all 
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cther churches; and in the same year his suc- 
cessor, Bonitace IV., having cleansed and restored 
tre Pantheon, obtained the _emperor's permission 
to delicate it to the service of God, in the name 
“3. Mariae semper Virginis et omnium Mar- 
tyrum :"  (Ziber Pontif. in Muratori, Rer. Ftal. 
&riptores, iii. 1, 135). This dedication is com- 
memorated, and is believed to have taken place, 
en May 13. On this day we find in the old Ro- 
man Martyrology edited by Rosweyd, “S. Mariae 
ad Martyres dedicationis dies agitur a Bonifacio 
Papa statutus.?  Baronius tells us, that he fvund 
it recorded in an ancient MS. belonging to the 
Church itself, that it was first dedicated “ln 
honerem S. Mariae, Dei Genetricis, et omnium 
SS. Martyrum et Confessorum ;" and that at the 
time of dedication the bones of martyrs from 
the various cemeteries of the city were borne in 
a procession of twenty-eight carriages to the 
church. (3fartyrol. Rom. p. 204.) The technical 
use of the word ** contessor * seems, however, to 
indicate a somewhat later date than that of the 
dedication ; and Paulus Diaconus (Žfist. Longo- 
bird. iv. 37, p- 570) tells us simply that Phocas 
granted Bonitace permission, “* Ecclesiam beatae 
šimjer Virginis Mariae et omnium Martyrum 
heri, ut ubi quondam omnium non deorum sed 
dasmonum cultus erat, ibi deinceps omnium fieret 
memoria sanctorum, and the church bears to 
this day the name of “S. Maria dei Martiri.? 
This festival of the 13th May was not wholly 
confined to the city of Rome, yet it seems to have 
been little more than a dedication-festival of the 
Kotunda, corresponding to the dedication-festivals 
of other churches, but of higher celebrity, as the 
commemoration of the final victory of Christianity 
over Paganism. 

The history of the establishment of the 
festival of All Saints on Nov, 1 is somewhat 
ob-cure. The Martyrologium Rom. Vet., al- 
reiy quoted, gives under “* Kal. Novembr." a 
“ Fetivitas Sanctorum, quae celebris et gene- 
milis agitur Romae." The very terms here used 
show that this “ Festivitas Sanctorum * was a 
specinlly_ Roman festival, and it was probably 
simply the dedication-feast of an oratory dedi- 
cated by_ Gregory III. “In honorem Omnium 
Sanctorum."? But in the 8th century, the ob- 
servance of the festival was by no means con- 
fined to Rome. —Beda's Metrical Martyrology has 


* Maltiplici rutilat gemma ceu in fronte November, 
Cunctorum fuiget Sanctorum laude decoris." 


In the ancient Hieronymian calendar in 
D'Achery (Spicilcg. tom. ii.), it appears under 
Kal. Novemb., but only in the third place; 
“ Natalis St. Caesarii; St. Andomari Episcopi ; 
sive Omnium Sanctorum.'' The list of festivals 
in the Peniteutial of Boniface gives ““ In solemni- 
tate Oinnium Sanctorum ; " but the fenst is not 
found in the list given by Chrodogang (an. 762), 
ar in Charlemagne's Capitulary (U;p. Caroli 
šlag, i. 326) on the subject of festivals. It 
appears then to have been observed by some 
churches in Germany, France, and England in 
the middle of the 8th century, but not univer- 
sully, It was perhaps this diversity of practice 
which induced Gregory IV., in the year 835, to 
suggest to the Emperor Lewis the Pious, a ge- 
ueral ordinance on the subject. Sigebert, in his 
C4ronicon (in Pistorius, Script. Germ. tom. i.), 
tells us, under that year, “ Tunc monente Gre- 
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gorio Papa, et omnibus episcopis assentientibus, 
Ludovicus Imperator statuit, ut in Gallia et 
Germania Festivitas Omnium Sanctorum in Kal. 
Novemb. celebraretur, quam Romani ex instituto 
Bonifacii Papae celebrant.? (Compare Adonis 
Martyrol, ed. Rosweyd, p. 180.) It would seem 
from this, that the festivals of May 13 and 
Nov. 1 had already coalesced on the latter day, 
and that the one festival then observed wns 
referred to Boniface IV., who, in fact, instituted 
that of May 13. The time was perhaps chosen 
as being, in a large part of Lewis's dominions, 
the time of leisure atter harvest, when men's 
hearts are disposed to thankfulness to the Giver 
of all good. "From this time, All Snints' day be- 
came one of the great festivals of the Church, 
and its observance general throughout Europe. 

It probably had a Vigil from the first, as be: 
fore the time of its general observance a Vigil 
and Fast preceded the great festivals of the 
Church. It may, perhaps, have had an octave 
from its first institution in Rome itself ; but this 
was not the case in other churches, for an octave 
of All Saints does not seem to be found in any 
calendar earlier than the 13th century. Proper 
collects, preface, and benediction for the “ Natalis 
Omnium Sanctorum * are found in some, but not 
the most ancient, MSS. of the Gregorian Sacrn- 
mentary (p. 138). 

(Baronius in Martyrologio Romano, May 13 
and Nov. 1; Binterim's DenAwitrdigkeiten, vol. 
v. pt. 1, p. 487 £f.; Alt in Herzog's Zeal-Ency- 
clopddie, i. 247.) [C.] 


ALL SOULS, FESTIVAL OF (Omnium fide- 
lium  defunctorum memoria or commemoratio). 
Very ancient traces ot the observance of a day 
for the commemoration of “the souls of all 
those who have died in the communion of the 
body and blood of our Lord" (according to 
Cyprian) appear in the Fathers of the Church. 

Tertullian (De Corona BMilitis, c. 3) says, 
“ Oblationes pro defunctis annua die facimus." 
And to the same effect he speaks (De Exhort. 
Castitatis, c. 11, and De Monogam. c. 10) of 
annual ofterings (oblationes) for the souls of the 
departed, These were probably made on the an- 
Niversary of the death, and were especially the 
business of surviving relatives. So Chrysostom 
(Zlom. 29 in Acta _Apost.), speaks of those who 
made commemoration of a mother, a wife or a 
child. Similarly Augustine (De Cur& pro Mor- 
tui3, ch. 4). 

It appears from an allusion in Amalarius of 
Metz (before 837) that in his time a day was 
specially dedicated to the commemoration of all 
souls of the departed, and it seems probable that 
this was the day following All Saints' Day. 
Amalarius says expressly (De &ccl. Ufliciig, lib. 
lil. c. 44) “ Anniversaria_ dies ideo repetitur 
pro defunctis, quoniam nescimus qualiter eorum 
causa habeatur in alterA vita." And in c. 65, 
he says “Post officium Sanctorum inserui of- 
ficium pro mortuis; multi enim transierunt do 
praesenti saeculo qui non illico sanctis conjun- 
guntur, pro quibus solito more otlicium agitur,? 
The festiva] of All Souls is here regarded as a 
kind of supplement to that of All Saints, and 
may very probably have taken place on the 
morrow of that day. But the earliest definite 
injunction for the observance of a commemoration 
of all souls of tha departed on Nov. 2 appcars to 
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be that of Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, in the 10th 
century. A pilgrim returning trom Jerusalem, 
says Peter Damiani ( Vita Odilonis, Opp. ii. 410), 
reported to Odilo a woful vision which he had 
had on his journey of the suffering of souls in 
purgatorial fire; Odilo thereupon instituted in 
the churches under his control a general com- 
memoration of the souls of the faithtul departed 
on the day following All Saints' Day: “per 
omnia monasteria sua constituit generale de- 


cretum, ut sicut primo die Mensis Novembris | 


juxta universalis Ecclesiae regulam omnium 
Sanctorum solemnitas agitur; ita sequenti die 
in psalmis, eleemosynis et praecipue Missarum 
solemniis, omnium 


memoria celebraretur.? This order was soon 


adopted, not only by other monastic congrega- | 


tious, but by bishops for their dioceses; for 
instance, by the contemporary Bishop Notger of, 
Lićge (CAronicon Belgicum, in Pistorius's Šcrip- , 
tores German. iii. 92). The observance appears, 
in fact, in a short time to have become general, 
without any ordinance of the Church at large on 
the subject. 

But even after the observance of a commemo- 
ration of All Souls on Nov. 2 became common, 
we find (Statutes of Cahors, in Martene, The- 


saurvus Anecdot. iv. 766) that in some places the , 


morrow of St. Hilary's Day (Jan. 14), and in 
others the morrows of the Octaves of Easter 
and Pentecost were appropriated to the special 
commemoration of the souls of the departed 
(Binterim's Denkeirdigkeiten, vol. v. pt. 1, p. 
492 11.). C. 
ALMACHIUS, martyr at Rome, commemo- 
rated Jan. 1 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae). — [C.) 


ALMS CEAenuogivn, non-classical in this 
sense, either word or thing ; 
thing. see Seneca, De Fencfic. vi. 3, and Martial, | 
Eptgr. v. 425 and for the word also, Diog. Lacrt. 
v. 17: first found in the special meaning of alms in 
LAX., Dan. iv. 24 [27 tleb.), where the original 
reads u righteousness ;" so also Tobit xii. 9, xiv. 
11 [and elsewhere), Ecclus. iii. 30, iv. 2, vii. 10, 
xxix. 15, 16, xxxv. 2). Alms recognized as a duty 
throughout the 0. T., but brought into promi- 
nence in the later Jewish period (cf. Buxtorf, 
Floril. Her. p. 88; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. in 
Matt. vi. 2, Luc. ii. 8), when they were formally 
and regularly given in the svnagogues (Vitring. 
lje Syn. Vet.) to be distributed by appointed 
officers, as also by putting them into certain 
trumpet-shaped alms-boxes in the temple, called 
ya(opvAdakia (Le Moyne, Not. in Var. Suc. ii, 
75; Deyling, Observ. Sac. iii. 175 ; distinct from 
the Bo oi or treasury of St. Luke xxi. 1). 
They were regarded also as a work specially 
acceptable to God (Prov. xix. 17, xxii. 9, &c.; 
Tobit, and Ecclus., passim ; St. Luke xi. 41, Acts 
x. 2). In like manner they became in the Chris- 
tian Church— 

I. A fundamental law of Christian morality 
(St. Matt. x. 42, xix. 21, xxv. 35; St. Luke xii. 
33; Acts ii. 44, iv. 34-37, xi. 29, 30; Rom. xii, 
13, xv. 2937 2 Cor. viii. 12, ix. 7; Gal.ii. 1, vi. 
10; Ephes. iv. 28; 1 Tim. vi. 18; Hebr. xiii. 
16; 1 Pet. iv. 8, 9; 1 John iti. 17), «uo tho- 
roughly recognized as to make it both super- 
fluous and impossible to enumerate patristic 
allusions to it. Special tracts on almsgiving, 
by št. Cyprian, De Opere ct Elcemos. ; St. Greg. 


in Christo  quiescentium | 


although for the, 
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Nyss., De Pauperibus Amandis Oratt. TI. St. 
Greg. Naz., De Pauyerum Amore Orat. ; St. Basil 
M., Serm. de Eleenwos. inter Še mon, XXIV <; St 
Ephraem Syrus, De Amore Pauperum ; St. Leo 
M., Šermones_ VI. De Collectis et Eleemos. ; St. 
Maximus, Ad Joann. Cubic. Ejnst. II. (De Elee- 
mos.) ; and among the sermons attributed to St. 
Chrysostom, one De Jejun. et Elcemos., and three 
De izleemos., &c. (and see a collection of patristic 
citations in Drexelius, De Elcemosyna). Even 
Julian the Apostate, c. A.D. 351, bears testimony 
that the almsgiving of “the Galileans"' over- 
flowed beyond their own poor to the heathen 
(Epist.ad Arsac., Epist. xlix.; and compare Lucian, 
as quoted below); and thinks it expedient to 
boast of his own kindness (Ad Themist.). Com- 
pare also such notable examples as those, €./., 
of Pope Soter as described by his contemporary 
Dionysius Bishop of Corinth, c. A.D. 16U (ap. 
.Euseb. 2. E. iv. 23); of Paulinus of Nola; of 
Deo Gratias Bishop of Carthage towards Gen- 
seric's captives (see Milman, L. €. i. 205, and , 
: Gibbon); of Johannes “ Eleemosvnarius," Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, A.D. 606-616: and the oc- 
; currence of such expressions as, “ Hoc praestat 
. eleemosyna quod et Baptisma " (St. Hieron. in 
| Ps. crrciti.), “ Christiani sacrificium est elcvemo- 
svna in pauperem" (St. Aug. Serm. glii., from 
Heb. xiii. 16); or again, that almsgiving is the 
“ characteristic mark of a Christian," — Xapax- 
Peko XpioTiavov, and that it is ktrnp 
Gydrns, pdpuakov duaprnudrov, KAipaš eis rdy 
odpavšv čornpryućvn (St. Chrys. in Heb, Hom. 
xxxii., and in Zit. Hom. vi.); or again, that 
“ res ecclesine * are “ patrimonia pauperum." 

11. An integral part of Christian worship (Acts 
ii. 42, vi. 1; 1 Cor. xvi.l; 1 Tim. v.3,16): alms 
| for the poor, to be distributed by the clergy (Acts 
xi. 30), being a regular portion of the vfierings 
made in church, among those for the support cf 
| the elergy, and 'oblations in kind for the Church 
services (Justin M., Apol. Ž, p. 98, Thirlby ; St. 
Greg. Naz., Orat. xx., Opp. i. 351; Čonstit, 
Apvstol. iv. 6, 8; St. "Chrys., Hom. l. in S. 
Matth. Opp. vii. 518, Ben.; Conc. Gangrens., 
circ. A.D. 324, c. 8; for the East :—St. Iren., 
Adv. Hacr. iv. 18; St. Cypr., De Op. et Elren,, 
203, Fell; Tertull., A;ol. 39; Arnob., Ado. 
Gent. iv., in fin. ; 'st. Ambros., Ep. xvii. Ad 
Valent. Opp. ii. 827, Ben.; Conc. Eliber., A.D. 
304, cc. 28, 29; Cone. Carthag. iv., A.D. 398, 
cc. 93,94 ; Optatus, De Schism. Donat. vi. p. 83, 
vilege, the names of considerable donors being 


Albaspin. ; Conc. Bfatiscon. 1i., A.D. 585, €. 4; 
i. 273 for the West: Psalms being sung, at least 
recited (Constit, Ajostol. iii. 4; St. Cypr., Ep ist. 

Gest. Caccil. et Felic. ad fin. Optati p. 95), 
and the oflerings of evil-livers, energumeni, ex- 
enmity with their brethren, being rejected (St. 
solitar. Db 364, ed. 1698; Epist. ad Bonifac. in 


Resp. Greg. M. ad Qu. Aug. ap. Baed. /1. E. 
tion, St. Aug. fietract. ii. 11); and this asa pri- 
lih, ti, in Ezech. aviti.; St. Chrys., Hom. xviii. 
BO; Coustit, A)ost. iv. 5-7; St. Athan., Ep. ad 

the Irish 


synoda assigned to St. Patrick, e. 12, Wilk. i. 3, 


Hom. cclxv. in Append. ad S. Aug. Opp. y.; 
at Carthage, during the collection and distribu- 
ix. al xvii., 1x. al. lxii. ; St. Hieron., in Jerem. si. 
mnAt.; 

communicate persons, suicides, and of those at 
lren., Adv. Haer. iv. 34; Tertull., De Praescrip. 
Ap). ad Opp. S «Aug. li. ; Čonc, Ilerd. A.D. 524, c. 
13; and Axtissiod, i., A.D. 578, c. 17; 
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and c. 2, ib. 4; and St. Ambrose, Optatus, and the 
Courcils of Zerida and Carthage, above quoted ; 
or later still, Capit. Herard. Archiep. Turon. 
116, in Baluz. Capit. i. 1294, and repeatedly in 
the Cajatvlivies). There was also an alms-box 
(ja(obvAdxiov, corhona, see St. Cypr., De Op. et 
Eicemos., and St. Hieron., Epist. 27, c. 14), placed 
iuthe church for casual alms, to be taken out 
nonthly (Tertull. Apol. 39). And Paulinus 
(Fjast. 32) speaks of a table (mensa) for re- 
ceiving the offeriugs. Collections for the poor in 
church both on Sundays and on week days are 
mentivned by St. Leo the Great (serm. de Col- 
tis). The poor also habitually sat at the 
church door, at least in the East, to receive alms 
(St. Chrys., Zlom. xxvi. 1)6 Verb. Apost., Hom. i. 
in 2 Tim., lom. iii. De Pocnit.). 

II. An institution having a formal list of re- 
cipicnts, mainly widows and orphans (St. Ignat., 
ud Palycarp. iv.; Constit. Apost. iv. 4, &c.); or, 
upon occasion, martyrs in prison or in the mines, 
or other prisoners, or shipwrecked persons (Dion. 
Corinth. ap. Euseb. /. E. iv. 23; Tertull., De 
Jejun, 13; Lucian, De Jforte Percqrin. 811, Op. 
viii. 279, Bipont.; Liban., A.D. 387, Orat. xvi. 
m Tizanan., Orat. de Viretis, ii. 258, 445, ed. 
Rei-ke): and special officers, as for other directly 
ecrlesiastical functions, so also for managing the 
Church alms, viz. deacons (Const. Ayost. ii. 31, 
32, 1ii. 19; Dionvs. Alex. ap. Euseb. /. E. vii. 
11; St. Crpr., Zyast. xli., and xlix. al. lii., Fell.; 
St. Hieron., Ad Nepot. Epist. xxxiv.); and among 
women, deaconesses, commonly widows of ad- 
vanced age (Constit. Apost. iii. 15; St. Hieron., 
AJ Nojot. Epast. xxxiv.; and Lucian and Libanius 
as above). See also Tertullian (Ad UVvor. ii. 
4 and 8) for the charitable works of married 
Christian matrons. 

IV. These arrangements were supplemented 
when necessary by special collections appointed 
by the bishop (Tertull., De Jcjun. 13), arter the 
pattern of St. Paul, for extraordinary emer- 
geocies, whether at home or among brcthren or 
vtlers elsewhere; e.g. St. Cyprian's collection 
of “sestertia centum millia nummoruin * for 
the relemption of Numidian captives from the 
barbarians (St. Cypr., Epist. 1x.) ; mostly aceom- 
panied by fast days (Tertull. 15.—and so, long 
after, Theodulph, A.D. 787 [Capit. 38), enjoins 
almsgiving continually, but specially on fast days), 
but sometimes at the ordinary Church service 
(St. Leo M., De Collectis): a practice which grew 
sometimes into the abuse which was remedied by 
the Council of Tours (ii. A.D. 567, c. 5), enact- 
ing that each city should provide for its own 
fror, and by Gregory the Great, desiring the 
Bishop of Milan to protect a poor man at Genoa 
from being compelled to contribute to such a 
enllection (St. Greg., Epist. ix. 126). See also 
Št. Hieron., Ade. Vigilantium. 

The &ydra: also may be mentioned in this 
čvnnection (1 Cor. xi. 20, Jude 12; Tertull., 
Ajol. 39; Constit. Apost. ii. 28; prohibited 
"onc, Laod., A.D. 364, c. 5, and see Cone, Quini- 
srt, A.D. 162, c. 74; and under AGAPAF). Also 
the čevaves or čevošoxeta (St. Chrys., om. xlv. in 
Act. Apostol. ; St. Aug., Trvact. xcvii. in Joh. 
9 +); the rrexorpopeia, managed by the “KAn- 
pikol or čenyovuevor rev sroyxelov" (Conc. 


& 
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names expiain themselves (and see abundant re- 
ferences in Suicer, sub rocc., and Justinian also 
enacts laws respecting such institutions andl the 
clergy who manage tnem), and which came into 
being with the Christian Church. _Z. g., the 
Basixeas of St. Basil at Caesarea stands as a 
notable example of a Christian hospital, at once 
for sick and strangers (St. Basil, M., Epnist. 94; 
St. Greg. Naz., Orat. xxvii. and xxx. ; Sozom. vi. 
34), with its smaller otishoots in the neishbour- 
ing country (St. Basil. M., Ernst. 142, 143); and 
so also the hospital of St. Chrysostom, with his 
advice on the subject to the faithtul of Con- 
stantinople (St. Chrys., Zlom. xlv. in Act. Apost. 
Opp. ir. 343); and the Xenodochium founded 
“in portu Romano *? by Pammachius and Fabiola 
(St. Hieron., Ad Ocean. Ep. lxxxiv.). Add also 
the alms given at marriage and at funerals (St. 
Chrys., Hom. xxxii. in S. Matth.; St. Hieron., 
Ad Pammach. de Obitu Uxor. Ep. liv.; Pseudo- 
Origen., Comment. in Job. lib. iii. p. 437; st. 
Aug., Cont. Faust. xx. 20; and see _Bingham). 
Our own Council of Cealchyth, in A.D. 816 (c. 
10), directs the tenth of a bishop's substance 
to be given in alms upon his death. The Mani- 
chaeans appear to have retused alms to needy 
persons not Manichaeans on some recondite prin- 
ciple of their connection with the principle of 
evil, for which they are condemned by St. Aug. 
(De Alor. Manich. ii. 15, 16) and Theodoret 
(/Haer. Fab. i. 26). 

There was apparently no specified rule for 
division of ecclesiastical _revenues, originally of 
course entirely voluntary oflerings, anterior to 
the Sth century; the bishop being throughout 
their chief administrator, but by the hands of 
the deacons (see €. g. St. Cypr., about Felicis- 
simus, Žjist. xli.; and Conc. Gangr., c. 8, and 
Epiphan, Ž/aer. xl., condemning the Eustathians 
for withdrawing their alms from the bishop or 
the officer appointed by him). In the Western 
Church in the Sth century (setting aside the 
questionable decree of the Synod of Rome under 
Sylvester in 324) we _ find a fourfold division of 
them : 1, for the bishop; 2, for the clergy ; 5, 
for the poor ; 4, for the fabric and sustentation 
of the churches. Or again, for 1. Churches; 
2. Clergy ; 3. Poor; 4. Strangers. This origin- 
ated with the Popes Simplicius (Zjnst. 3, A.D. 
467) and Gelasius (in Gratian_Caus. 12 qu. 2, 
c. Sancimus, A.D. 492); is mentioned repeatedly 
by St. Gregory the Grent at the end of the 6th 
century (6.g. Ep. iv. 11, v. 44, vii. 8, xiii. 4+; 
Resp. ad Auwjust., &c. ;—and see also Conc, Aurvl. 
I. c. 5), was varied in Charlemagne's and Lud. 
Pius Cupitularics (i. 80, Baluz. 718), as re- 
garded vvluntary ofleriugs, into two-thirds to 
the poor and one-third to the clergy in rich 
places, and halt to each in poor ones; but was 
repeated in the old form by the Cup:t. of Charle- 
magne himself respecting tithes (Baluz. i. 350) 
and by the Cowic. of Worms, A.D. 868, c. 7; 
Tribur., A.D. 895, c. 13 ; and .Nuntes, A. D. 895 (7), 
c. 10 (if at least this last is not to be reterred 
to the Council of Nantes in 608). 

The special otlice of Elecmosynarius or Almoner 
oceurs in later times, afterwards the name of 
the superintendent of the alms-house or hospital, 
but at first a distributor of alms: both in monis- 


Caked, A.D. 451, c. 8; and Pallad., Zist. Lana, | ternes (described at length by Du Cange, trom a 
Y.); the snpoxoueia, the vogokuueta (Pallad., V. | MS. of St. Victor of Paris), although the oflice in 
Ciaya. p. 19), the čppavorpogeia: of which the | the older Egyptian monasteries belonged to tba 
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oeconomus, under the special name of Šuaxovia 
(Cassian, Collat. xviii. 7, xxi. 9); and afterwards, 
in England at least, as an oflicer attached to 
each bishop (Conc. Ozon, A.D. 1222; Lyndw., 
Provinc. i. 13, p. 67) ; and lastly to the king, as 
e.g. in England, and uotably to the Kings of 
France (see a list in Du Cange). 

In the history of doctrine, the subject of alms- 
giving is conuected—I. With the notions of com- 
munity of goods, voluntary poverty, and the 
dilficulty of salvation to the rich; the current 
voice or fathers, as €. g. Tertull., Apol. 39, Justin 
M., Apol. i., Arnob. Adv. Gent. iv. in fin., magni- 
fving the temper indicated by T& rov giAwv 
mdvra koiwd, while others, as St. Clem. Alex. 
(Štrom. iii. 6, p. 536, Potter), rejected its literal 
and narrow perversion (see also his tract at 
length, Quis Dives Salvetur); which perversion 
indeed the Church condemned in the cases of the 
Apostotici or Aj otactitae (St. Aug., De _ Haer. xl. 
Opp. viii. 9; St. Epiphan., Zaer. lxi.), and of the 
Massalians (St. Epiphan. Haer. 1lxr.), and again 
in that of the Pelagians, who maintained that 
rich men must give up their wealth in order to 
be saved (so at least Pseudo-Sixtus 1I1l., De 
Divitiis ; and see St. Aug., Epnst. cvi. ad Paulin, 
and Conc. Diospolit, S 6, A.D. 415). — Compare 
Mosheim's Diss. de Vera Nat. Commun. bono- 
rum in Eccl. Hieros. 11. With the relation of 
good works to justification; alms and fasting 
standing prominently in the question, i. as com- 
paratively outward and positive acts, ii. as being 
specially urged from early times as parts of 
repentance and charity (e. g. Hermas, Pastor 
x. 4; Salvian, Ado. Avarit. ii. p. 205; Lactant., 
lie. Instit. vi. 13, tom. i. p. 470; Constit. S. 
Clem. vii. 12; St. Ambros., De _Elia et Jejun. 
xx.; St. Chrys., Hom. vii. de Poenit. S 6, Opp. 
ii. 336 C). “Date et dabitur vobis,? found its 
answer in the repcated occurrence of the words 
(e. g. St. Caesar. Arel., Hom. xv. ; St. Eligius, in 
Vita ii. 15, ap. D'Ach., Spicil. ii. 96). “ Da, Do- 
mine, quia dedimus;" but the whole doctrine 
derived its colour in each case from the succes- 
sive phases of the doctrine of merit. III. With 
(in time) the idea of compounding for other sins 
by alms, a feeling strengthened by the imposition 
of alms by way of satistaction and of commuta- 
tion of penance. The introduction of the practice 
is attributed to Theodore of Canterbury, c. A.D. 
700, but upon the ground only of the Peniten- 
tials hitherto falsely attributed to him ; while the 
abuse of it is severelv condemned by the Council 
of Cloveshoe, A.D. 747 (c. 26), and by Theodulph 
(Capit. 32, A.D. 787). Its grossest instance is 
probably to be found in the ledger-like calcula- 
tion of the payments, by which “ powerful men ? 
could redeem their penances, in Eadgar?s canons, 
in fin. (Thorpe, ii. 286-289), about A.D. 963. 
See also Morinus, De Poenit. lib. x. c. 17, who 
treats the question at length. IV. With alms 
for the dead. See Conc, Carth. iv., A.D. 398, c. 
19; St. Chrys., as before quoted, and Bingham. 
See also for later times, Car. M., Capit. v. 364, 
ap. Baluz. i. 902. 

Plough-alms in England (eleem. carucarum, 
Suhl-aelmyssan), viz., a penny for every plough 
used in tillage, to be paid annually fifteen days 
after Easter (Zavs of Eadjar and Guthrun, A.D. 
906, e. 6; Eadgar's Laws i. 2, and can. 54, A.D. 
959 and 975; Ethelređ's, ix. 12, A.D. 1014; 
Cnut's, c. B, c. AD. 1130; Rectit. Sing _Pers., & de 


orarely occurs in the liturgies. 
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Villanis), were rather a church due than alms 
properly so called. As was also St. Peter's 
penny, Eleemos. S, Petri. Aud Litera FEleemo- 
syna, or_ Frank-Almoign, is the tenure of most 
Church lands from Saxon times (viz., tennre 
on condition, not of specified religious services, 
but of Divine Service generally), although now 
incapable of being cremted de noro (Stat. (uia 
Emptores, 18 Edw, 1.). See Stephen's Blackstone, 
i., Bk. II. Pt. i. c. 2, in fin. [A. W.H.]) 


ALNENSE CONCILIUM. = [ALCESTER, 
COUNCIL OF.] 


ALTAR.—The table or raised surface on 
which the Eucharist is consecrated. 


I. Names of the Altar. 


1. Tpdređa,a table ; as rpdre(a Kupiov, 1 Cor. 
x. 21. This is the term most commonly used by 
the Greek Fathers and in Greek Liturgies; some- 
times simply, 9 rpdxe(a, as the Table bv pre- 
eminence (Chrysost. in Ephes. Hom. 3), but 
more frequently with epithets expressive of uwe 
and reverence; uvoTiki,, svevuaTikh, poBepd, 
PPIKTN, PpikoŠns, Bari ixth, dBdvaros, lepd, &yia, 
Bela, and the like (see Suicer's Thesaurus, s. v.). 
St. Basil in one passage (Ep. 73, Opp. ii. 870) 
appears to contrast the Tables (rpamć(as) of the 
orthodox with the Altars (8uruasrfipia) of Basi- 
lides.  Sozomen (Zccl. Hist. ix. 2, p. 368) savs 
of a slab which covered a tomb that it was 
fashioned as if for a Holy Table (&orep els lepav 
ččnokerro Tpdne(av), a passage which seems to 
show that he was familiar with stone tables. 

2. Guriagrnpiov, the place of Sucrifice; the 
word used in the Septuagint for Noah's altar 
(Gen. viii. 20), and both for the Altar of Burnt- 
sacrifice and the Altar of Incense under the 
Levitical law, but not for heathen altars. 

The word Bvaagrfipiov in Heb. xiii. 10, is 
referred by some commentators to the Lord's 
Table, though it seems to relate rather to the 
heavenly than to the earthly sanctuary (Thomas 
Aquinas). The Bvmuagrnpiov of Ignatius, tvo 
(ad Pihilad. 4; compare 8fagn. 7; Trall. 7: 
van scarcely designate the Table used in the 
Euceharist (see Lightfoot on Philippians, p. 263, 
n. 2). But by this word Eusebius (Hist. Ecel. 
x. 4, S 44) describes the altar of the great 
church in Tyre, and again (Panegyr. sub fin.) he 
speaks of altars (8uriagTrfhpia) erected through- 
out the world. Athanasius, or Pseudo-Athana- 
sius (Disp. cont. Arium, Opp. i. 90), explains 
the word rpdreća by Buoraorfipiov. This name 
Guriagrfipiov 
not unfrequently designates the enclosure within 
which the altar stood, or BEMA (see Mede, On the 
Name_Altar or Guaiasripiov, Works, p. 382 1.) 

3. The Copts call the altar 'IAagrfipiov, the 
word applied in the Greek Scriptures to the 
Mercy-Seat, or covering of the Ark [compare 
ARCA]; but in the Coptic liturgy of Št. Basil 
they use the ancient Egyptian word Pimaner- 
schoouschi, which in Coptie versions of Scripture 
answers to the Heb. NANO and the Greek Gugia- 


: STApiov (Renaudot, Zit. Orient. i. 181). 
4. The word Bowuos (see Nitzsch on the 
Odyssey, vol. ii. p. 15) is used in Scripture and 
cin Christian writers generally for a heathen 
altar. Thus in 1 Maccab. i. 54, we read that in 
othe persecution under Antiochus an “abomina- 
. tion of desolation" was built on the Temple-ultas 
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(Ovraorhprov), while idol-altars (Bouol) were 
set up in the cities of Judah ; and, again (i. 59), 
sacritices were otfered “ ćxl rov Bowudv bs fv dr 
rov Gudiagrnpiov." The word Beuds is, how- 
aver, applied to the Levitical altar in Ecclesias- 
ticus 1. 12, the work of a gentilizing writer. It 
is generally repudiated by early Christian writers, 
ercept in a figurative sense: thus Clement of 
Alerandria (Strom. vii. p. 117) and Origen (c. 
Cesum viii. p. 389) declare that the soul is the 
true Christian altar (Beuds), the latter expressly 
admitting the charge of Celsus, that the CUhris- 
tians had no material altars. Yet in later times 
Beuos was sometimes used for the Christian 
altar; Synesius, for instance (Kardoragis, c. 19, 
p- 303), speaks of flying for refuge to the 
unbloody altar (Beudv). 

5. The expression “ Mensa Domini," or “ Mensa 
Dominica, is not uncommon in the Latin Fathers, 
e-pecially St. Augustine (e.g. Sermo 21, c, 5, on 
Ps. laiti. 11). And an altar raised in honour of 
a martyr frequently bore his name ; as “ Mensa 
Crpriani ?" (Augustine, Nermo 310). The word 
+ mensa " is frepuently used for the slab which 
fvrmed the top of the altar (v. infra). 

6. Ara, the Vulgate rendering of Bouds (1 
Maceab. i. 54 [57], etc), is frequently applied 
bv Tertullian to the Christian altar, though not 
Witieut some qualifhcation ; for instance, “ara 
Dri " («dr Oratione, 6. 14). Yet ara, like Bouds, 
is repudiated by tbe early Christian apologists 
on account of its heathen associations; thus 
Minucius Felix (Octavius, c. 32) admits that 
“ Delubra et aras non habemus ; * compare Arno- 
bius (rde. Gentes vi. 1) and Lactantius (Divin, 
Instit. ii. 2). In rubrics, Ara designates a port- 
able altar or consecrated slab, (Macri Hiero- 
le.ricon, s.v. “ Altare.") Ara is also used for the 
substructure on which the mensa, or altar proper, 
wat placed; “ Altaris aram funditus pessum- 
dare " (Prudentius, Peristoph. xiv. 49). Compare 
Ardo Smaragdus, quoted below, 

7. But by far the _ most common name in the 
Latin Fathers and in Liturgical diction is altare, 
a “high altar" from altus (Isidore, Originea, xv. 
4, p. 1197; compare alveare, collare). This is 
the Vulgate equivalent of Qusiagrhpiov.  Ter- 
tullian (de Erhort. Castitatis 6. 10) speaks of the 
Lord's Table as “altare " simply ; so also Cyprian 
(Ejpist. 45, & 3, ed. Goldhorn), who, by the 
phrase “altari posito," indicates that the church- 
altar in his time was moveable ; and who, in 
another place (Epist. 59, & 25), contrasts the 
Lord's Altar (“ Domini Altare ") with the “ara? 
of idols. So again (Zpist. 65, & 1) he contrasts 
ćaras diaboli" with “ Altare Dei." So Augus- 
tine (“ermo 159, & 1) speaks of “ Altare Dei." 
Yet Cvprian speaks (Ep. 59, & 15) of “diaboli 
altaria." so uncertain was the usage. In the 
Latin liturgies scarcely any other name of tho 
altar occurs but altare. The plural altaria is 
also occasionally used by ecclesiastical writers, 
as invariably by classical authors, to designate 
an altar; thus Caesarius of Arles (//om. 7) says 
that the elements (creaturae) to be consecrated 
“ saeris altaribus imponuntur."  (Mone's (riech, 
u. D-rt. Bfessen, p. 6,) 

The singular “altartum * is also used in late 
writers: as in the Canon of the Council of 
Auxerre quoted below, mass is not to be said 
more than once a day, “super uno altario. 
Altarium is also used in a wider sense, like 
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Ovoaorhpilov, for the BEMA or Sanctuary; so 
also altaria. 

8. In most European languages, not only of 
the Romanesque family, but also of the Teutonic 
and Slavonic, the word used for the Lord's Table 
is derived, with but slight change, from altare. 
In Russian, however, another word, prestol, pro- 
perly a throne, is in general use. (C.) 

II. Parts composing altars.— Although in strict- 
ness the table or tomb-like structure consti- 
tutes the altar, the steps on which it is placed, 
and the ciborium or canopy which covered it, 
may be considered parts of the altar in a larger 
sense, or, at least, were so closely connected with 
it, as to make it more convenient to treat of 
them under the same hend. 

The altar itself was composed of two portions, 
the supports, whether legs or columns, in the 
table form, or slabs in the tomb-like, and the 
“ mensa ? or slab which formed the top. 

The expression “cornu altaris,)? horn of the 
altar, often used in rituala (as in the Sacrament. 
Gelasianum 1, c. lxxxviii.), appears to mean 
merely the corner or angle of the altar, no known 
example showing any protuberance at the angles 
or elsewhere above the general level of the 
mensa, although in some iustances (as in that in 
the church of S. Giovanni Evangelista at Ravenna 
hereafter mentioned) the central part of the sur- 
face of the mensa is slightly hollowed. By the 
Cornu Evangelii is meant the angle to the left of 
the priest celebrating, by Cornu Epistolae that to 
the right. "These phrases must, however, it would 
seem, date from a period subsequent to that 
when the Gospel was read from the ambo. 

II. Material and form of altars.—It is admitted 
by all that the earliest altars'were tables of 
wood ; in the high altar of the church of S. Gio- 
vanni Laterano at Rome is enclosed an altar of 
the tomb-like form, the _ mensa and sides tormed 
of wooden planks, on which St. Peter is asserted 
to have celebrated the Lord's Supper, and at 
Sta. Pudenziana, in the same city, fragments of 
another are preserved to which the same tra- 
dition attaches. [ARCA.] 

This shows an ancient belief that altars were 
of wood. And there is abundant proof that in 
Africa at least the Holy Table was commonly of 
wood up to the end of the fourth century. 
Athanasius, speaking of an outrage of the Arians 
in an orthodox church (Ad Monachos, Opp. i. 
847), says that they burnt the Table (čvAlvy 
y&p fv) with other fittings of the church.  Op- 
tatus of Mileve, describing the violence of the 
Donatists, mentions thcir_ planing afresh, or 
breaking up and using for firewood, the Holy 
Tables in the churches of their rivals (De Sclis- 
mate Donatistarum vi. 1, p. 90 f.); and St. Augus- 
tine (Epist. 185, c. 27) declares that they beat 
the orthodox Bishop Maximinianus with the 
wood of the altar under which he had taken 
refuge. In England, at a much later date, if we 
may trust William of Malmesbury (Vita S. 
Wulstani, in De Gestis Pontif. Angl. iii. 14), 
Wulstan, bishop of Worcester (1062—1095), de- 
molished throughout his diocese the wooden 
altars which were still in existence in England 
as in ancient days, “altaria lignen jam inde a 
priscis diebus in Angli."  Martene (De Anti. 
Eccl. Ritibus i, 3) and Mabillon (Acta SS. Dene- 
dict. Saec. vi., pars 2, p. 860) have shown that 
wooden altars were anciently used in Gaul. 
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Yet there is distinct evidence of the exist- 
ence of stone altars in the fourth century. 
Gregory of Nyssa (De Christi Baptismate, Opp. 
iii. 269) speaks of the stone of which the altar 
was made being hallowed by consecration. To 
the same effect St. Chrysostom (on 1 Cor. Hom. 
20). And stone became in time the usual canon- 
ical material of an altar. The assertion that 
Pope Sylvester (314-335) first decreed that 
altars should be of stone rests upon no ancient 
authority (Bona, De Reb. Lit. i, c. 20, 8 1). 
“The earliest decree of a council bearing on the 
gzubject is one of the provincial council of Epsona 
(Pamiers in France) in 517, the 26th Canon of 
which (Brun's Canones ii. 170) forbids any other 
than stone altars to be consecrated by the appli- 
cation of Chrism. 

As this council was only provincial, its decrees 
were no doubt only partially received. The 
14th chap. of the Capitularies' of Charles the 
Great, A.D. 769 (Migne's Patrologia, xcvii. 124), 
orders that priests should not celebrate unless 
“in mensis lapideis ab Episcopis consecratis." 
This seems to mark a period when the use of 
wooden altars, although disapproved of, was by 
no means unknown. In the Eastern churches 
the material of the altar has been deemed a 
matter of less importance, and at all times down 
to the present day altars have been made of 
wood, stone, or metal. 

Assemani (Bibl. Orient. iii. 238) cites a Canon 
of a Synod of the Syro-Jacobites, held circa A.D. 


908, which orders the use of fixed altars of stone, , 


and the disuse of wood; he adds that in the 
churches of the Maronites and of the Jacobites 
the altars were sometimes of wood, sometimes 
of stone (compare Neale, Zastern Ch. Intr. 181). 
In some instances at the present day pillars of | 
stone are used to support a mensa of wood. 

This change of material was in some degree 
accasioned or accompanied by the adoption of a 
dillerent type of form, that of the tomb. 
adoption has been usually accounted for by the 
supposition that the tombs in the Roman cata- 
combs known as “arcosolia" were used during 
the period of persecution as altars. These arco- 
solia were formed by cutting in the wall of the 
chamber or oratory, at a height of about three 
feet from the floor, an opening covered by an 
arch. 1n the wall below this opening an exca- 
vation was made sutticiently large to receive one 
or sometimes two bodies, and this was covered 
by a slab of marble. 

Such tombs would evidently furnish sulfici- 
ently convenient altars, but there appears to be 
some deficiency of proof that they were actually 
so used during the period of persecution, to 
which, indeed, the far greater number are by 
some centuries posterior. Some writers assert 
that up to the time of St. Sylvester the only 
altars in use were wooden chests (compare 
ARCA] carried about from place to place where- 
ever the Roman bishop had his habitation. 
Whether this opinion be or be not well-founded, 


it is certain that traces of altars occupying the | 


normal position, viz., the centre of the apse, have 
been found in the oratories of the catacombs. 
Bosio and. Boldetti state that they had met with 
such, the one in the cemetery of Priscilla, the 
other in that of SS. Marcellinus and Peter, and 


Such | 
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the cemetery of Calixtus the traces left by the 
four pillars which had supported an altar, The 
date of the altars in question does not, however, 
appear to have been clearly ascertained. 

It was, however, not only in Rome that the 
memorials of _martyrs and altars were closels 
associated; the 85rd Canon of the Codex (an. 
Lcel, Arric. A.D. 419 (in Brun's Canones, i. 
176) orders that the altaria which had been 
raised everywhere by the roads and in the fields 
as ** Memorine Martyrum,* should be overtornel 
when there was no proof that a martvr lav 
beneath them ; and blames the practice of erect- 
ing altars in conseauence of dreams and “ inan& 
revelationes.? 

In the Liber Pontificalis it is stated that Pope 
Felix I. (A.D. 269— 274) “ constituit supra sepul- 
cra martyrum missas celebrari," but perhaps the 
most ciear proofs of the prevalence of the prac- 
tice of placing altars over the remains of martyn 
and saints at an early period, are furnished br 
passages in Prudentius, particularly that so often 
quoted (Feristeph., Hymn XI. v. 169—174):— 

* Talibus Hippolyti corpus mandatur opertis 
Propter ubi apposita cst ara dicata Ieo, 
llla sacramenti donatrix mensa cademque 
Custos fida sui martyris appuosita, 
Servat ad aeterni spem judicis ossa sepulcro 
Pascit item sancus tibricolas dapibus." 


The practice of placing the altar over the re- 
mains of martyrs or saints may probably have 
arisen from a disposition to look upon the sutier- 
; ings of those confessors of the fuith as analogous 
with that sacrifice which is commemorated in 
the Eucharist; and the passage in the Reve- 
| lation (chap. vi. v, 9), “I saw under the altar 
; the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God," no doubt encouraged or instigated the 
observance. The increasing disposition to vene- 
| rate martyrs and their relics fostered this prac- 
tice, by _ which, as Prudentius says (Peristeph,, 
| Hymn. III. v. 211) — 


“ Sic venerarier ossa libet 
Ossibus altar et impositum.? 


And it took firm root in the Western Church; 
so much so that a rule has long been established 
othat every altar must contain a relic or relics, 
among which should be one of the saint in whose 
honour it was corsecrated, [CONSECRATION OP 
CHURCHES; RELICS.) 

This practice, no doubt, conduced to the change 
of material from wood to stone, and also to a 
change of form from that ofa table to that of 


pa chest or tomb, or to the combination of the 


two. 'The table-form seems to have been still 
common in Africa in the early part of the šth 
century: for Synesius (Kardaragis, c. 19, n 
303), says that, in the terrors of the Vandal 
invasion, he would cast himself beneath the 
altar, and clasp the columns that supported it. 
The annexed woodcut furnishes an example of 


othe combinativn of the table-form with the 


tomb-form. It was discovered in the ruins of 
the so-called basilica of S. Alessandro on the 
Via Nomentana, about seven miles from Rome, 
and may with all probability be ascribed to the 
fitth century. The mensa is a slab of _porphyry, 
the rest is of marble. The small columns were 


onot placed as represented in the woodcut at the 


Martigny (Diet. des Autiq. Chret. p. 58), adds | time when the sketch from wbich it is taken 


that he had been shown by the Cav. de Rossi in 


was mile; they were, however, found close by 
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the altar, and there can be little doubt but that 
ther were originally so placed.  Beneath the 
altar is a shallow excavation lined with marble, 
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Altar uf 8. Alesmndro on tihe Via Nomentana, 


in which the bones of St. Alexander are believed 
to have been deposited. The square opening in 
toe cancellated slab was probably used for the 
purpose of introducing cloths (BRANDFA], which 
were lzid on the tomb of a saint, and afterwards 
preserved as relics. A part of the inscription on 
the front has been lost: what remains reads “ et 
Alerandro Delicatus voto posuit dedicante Aepis- 
copo Urs . . " The name wanting at the begin- 
šing is supposed to be that of Eventius, also buried 
in the same cemetery. Ursus is Lelieved to bave 
been bishop of Nomentum. 

The altar in the sepulchral chapel at Ravenna, 
kzown as “ 5S. Nazzaro e Celso," is an example 
ef the simple tomb-like form. The chapel was 
built about A.D. 450, and this aitar may be of 
abont the same date, According to the Rev. B. 
Webb (Sžetches of Continental Ecclesiology, P. 

29) it is composed of three slabs of alabaster 
supporting a mensa; on the ends are carved 
crosaes s on the front is a cross between two 
sheep; and on each side of it the device of a 
crown suspended from a wreath. It is shewn 
in the engraving of the cbapel in Gally Knight's 
Eel. Arch. of Italy. 

In the somewhat earlier mosaics in the bap- 
tistery of the cathedral of Ravenna, altars are 
represented as tables supported by columns with 
capitals; the tables are represented red and the 
evlumos gold, indicating perhaps the use of por- 
Phyry and gilt bronze as the materials. Nor, 
although the tomb-like form eventually became in 
the Western Church the ruling one, was the table- 
form disused. for examples of it of a date even as 
late as the thirteenth century are still extant. 


Altar, f«om Au:jol iu France. 


A variety of the table-form, in which the 
mensa is supported by only one leg, is shown ia 
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the accompanying woodcut. This altar _ was 
found in the neighbourhood of Auriol, in the 
department of the Bouches-du-Rhčne, in France, 
and may be attributed to the fifth or sixth 
century. i 

Martigny ( Dict. des Antiq. Chret., p. 59) men- 
tions other examples in which the mensa is sup- 
ported by five columns, one being in the centre. 
One of these found at Avignon is supposed to 
have been erected by S. Agricola (dec. A.D. 580). 
Another, in the Musee at Marseilles, he attri- 
butes to the 5th century, and a third he says 
exists in the crypt of the church of St. Martha, 
at Tarascon. 

In the baptistery of the cathedral of Ravenna 


! is an altar composed of a mensa with two columns 


in front, and a quadrangular block of marble, iu 
which is a recess or cavity now closed bv a 
modern brass door; the front of this block has 
some decoration of an architectural character, a 
small cross, doves, ears of wheat, and bunches of 
grapes. This central block would appear to be 
an altar (or part of one) of the 6ih century. A 
very similar block is at Parenzo, in Istria, and is 
engraved in Heider and EFiselberger's Mittelalter- 
liche Kunstdenkmnale des Oesterreichischen Kaiser- 
staates (i. 109); the writer of that work is, 
however, disposed to consider it not an altar but 
a tabernacle. 

Mr. Webb (Sžetches of Cont. Ecclesiology, pp. 
430, 440) mentions two altars at Ravenna, one 
in the crypt of S. Giovanni Evangelista, the other ' 
in the nave of S. Apollinare in Classe, of the same 
form as that of the baptistery of the Cathedral 
described above, and seems to consider this ar- 
rangement as original ; but says of the altar of 
the baptistery that it was the tabernacle of the 
old Cathedral. He remarks that the mensa of 
the altar in S. Giovanni is not level, but slightly 
hollowed so as to leave a rim all round. ' 

Many notices of altars may be found in the 
Liber Pontijicalis (otherwise known as Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius de Vitis Pontificum) as that Pope, 
Hilarus (A.D. 461-467) made at S. Lorenzo f. 
l. m. “altare nrgenteum pensans libras quadra- 
ginta," that Leo III. (A.D. 795-816) made at S, 
Giovanni Laterano “altare majus mirne mag- 
nitudinis decoratum ex argento purissimo pensans 
libras sexaginta et novem." 

In these and in the numerous like instances it 
is either expressly stated that the altar was 
decorated with gold or silver, or the quantity of 
the metal employed is evidently quite insufticient 
to furnish the sole material ; but we are not told 
whether the altar was constructed of stone or of 
wood. | 

In a mosaic at S. Vitale, at Ravenna, dating 
from the 6th century (engraved in Wehb's Cont. 
Eccles. p. 437), an altar doubtless is represented 
as standing on feet at the angles, and therefore 
of the table form. It has, according to Mr. 
Webb, an ornamental covering of white linen 
with a hanging beneath. 

The annexed woodcut taken from the same 
work (p. 440) shows an altar similarly re- 
presented in a mosaic in S. Apollinare in Classe 
at Ravenna. This church was commenced 
between 534 and 538, and dedicated between 
546 and 552, but much of the mosaic was not 
executed until between 671 and 677 (Hiibsch, 
Alichristlichen Kirchen). 

Paul the Silentiary, in his poetica! description 
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of St. Sophia at Constantinople, as rebuilt by 
Justinian (between _A.D. 532 and A.D. 563), 


Altar, from a m.aaic of 8. Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, 


describes the altar as of gold, decorated with 
precious stones and supported on golden columns. 
This has of course long since been destroyed, 
but there still exists an altar of almost equal 
splendour, though of the other type, viz., that of 
the tomb, and more recent by three hundred 
years. This is the high altar of S. Ambrogio, at 
Milan, made in A.D. 8:35, measuring 7 ft. 3 in. in 
Jength and 4 ft. 1 in. in height, the mensa being 
4 ft. 4 in. wide. The front is of gold, the back 
and sides of silver. It is covered with subjects 
in relief in panels divided by bands of ornament, 
and many small ornaments in cloisonnć enamel 
are interspersed. The subjects on the back are 
chiefly incidents in the life of St. Ambrase; 
those of the front are Christ seated within an 
oval compartment within a cross, in the branches 
of which are the symbols of the Evangelists, 
figures of the Apostles being placed above and 
below. On the right and left are subjects from 
the Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles. "On the 
ends of the altar are crosses in compartments, 
surrounding which are angels in variousattitudes 
of aloration. It is represented in the woodcut. 
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Altar of 8. Ambrogio, at Milan. 


Two examples of the tomb-like form, of stone 
and of earlier date, may be seen in the lateral 
apses of the basilican church which forms part 
of S. Stefano at Bologna. These perhaps date 
from the 7th or 8th century. On one are a cross 
and two peacocks, and an inscription in honour 
of S. Vitalis; on the other, figures of a lion and 
a stag or ox. It is not clear whether these were 


* constructed to serve ns altars, or are tombs con- 


verted to that use ; but the first seems the more 
probable suggestion. 

The account given by Ardo Smaragdus, in his 
life of St. Benedict of Aniane (Act. Sanct. Feb. 
vol. ii. die 12, p. 614), of one of the altars con- 
structed by the latter in the church of that place 
(in A.D. 7827), is, though somewhat obscure, too 
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the cavity boxes (capsae) containing relics were 
preserved on non-festive days. — This “altare,? 
which was the high altar, was so constructed 
(in altari... tres aras causavit subponi) as to 
symbolize the Trinity. 

It is difficult to find the date at which it 
became customary to incise crosses, usually five 
in number, on the mensa of an altar; they do 
not appear to exist on the mensa of the wooden 
altar in S. Giovanni Laterano at Rome, which is 
no doubt of an early date, on that of the altar of 
S. Alessandro, near Rome, or on those of the early 
altars at Ravenna, or Auriol, or even on the altar 
of S. Ambrogio.  Crosses are however found on 
the portable altar which was buried with St. 
Cuthbert (A.D. 687). The very fragmentary 
state of this object makes it impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty how many crosses were on 
it. Two are to be seen on the vaken board to 
which the plating of silver was attached, and 
two on the plating itself, but it is quite possible 
that originally there were five on each. In the 
order for the dedication of a church in the 
Sucramentary of Gregory the Great (p. 148), 
the bishop consecrating is desired to make 
crosses with holy water on the four corners of 
the altar; but nothing is said of incised crosses. 

The practice of making below the mensa a 
cavity to contain relics, and covering this bya 
separate stone let into the mensa, does not appear 
to be of an early date. [CONSECRATION.] 

IV. Structural accessories of the altar.— 
Usually, though not invariably, the altar was 
raised on steps, one, two, or three in number. 
Krom these steps the bishop sometimes preached ; 
hence Sidonius Apoll., addressing Faustus, Bishop 
of Riez, says (Carm. XVI. v. 124),— 


“* Seu te conspicuis gradibus venerabilis arae 
Concionaturum plehs sedula circumsistit" 


Beneath the steps it became customary, from 
the fourth century at least, at Rome and wherever 
the usages of Reme were followed, to construct 
a small vault called vonfessio ; this was originally 
a inere grave or repository for a body, as at S. 
Alessandro near Rome, but gradually expanded 
intoa vault, a window or grating below the altar 
allowing the sarcophagus in which the body of 
the saint was placed to be visible.  [UONFESsIO.] 

In the Eastern Church a piscina is usuallv 
found under the altar (Neale, Eastern Church 
Introd. 189), called xovl, xovećovy or more com- 
inonly B4Aarga or Baxagglčiov. What the an- 
tiquity of this practice may be does not seem to 
be ascertained, but it may have existed in the 
Western Church, as appears from the Frankish 
missal published by Mabillon (Ziturg. Gall. iii. 
S 12, p. 314), where, in consecrating an altar, 
holy water is to be poured “ad basem." So the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 149. 

The altar was often enclosed within reilings of 
wood or metal, or low walls of marble slabs; 
these enclosures were often mentioned by early 
writers under the names “ambitus altaris,? 
“circuitus altaris;" the railings were called 
““ cancelli," and the slabs “ transennae.'? Some 
further account of these will be found under the 
words. 

Upon these enclosures columns and archas of 
silver were often tired, and veils or curtains of 


remarkable to be passed over ; the altar was hol- | rich stuffs suspended from the arches: they are 
low within, having at the back-a little door; in | frequently mentioned in tne Zib. Pontif., as in 
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the instance where Pope Leo III. gave 96 veils, 
some highly ornamented, to be so placed round 
the “ambitus altaris" and the “ presbyterium " 
of St. Peter's at Rome. 

V. Ciborium, otherwise umbraculum, Gr. Ku- 
Bipiov.  1tal. baldachino.—Down to the end of 
the period with which we are now concerned, 
and even later, the altar was usually covered by 
a canopy supported by columns, the ciborium. 
The word is no doubt derived from the Greek 
KiBaepiov, the_ primary meaning of which is the 
cup-like seed-vessel of the Egyptian water-lily. 

It does not appear when the ciborium came 
first to be in use, though this was probably at as 
early a date as that in which architectural 
splendour was employed in the construction of 
churches. Augusti quotes Eusebius ( Vić. Const. 
M. lib. iii. c. 38) as using the word _xmiRopiov 
when describing the church of the Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, and connecting it with the word fuu- 
ogelpov; but in tbis there seems to be a mistake, 
as neither word occurs in cap. 38, while in cap. 
37 the latter occurs in connection with xeg- 
dlaov: by which last it would seem that the 

was meant. 

Panlinus of Nola has been thought to allude 
to the ciborium in the verses (ib. ii. Epig. 2): 

“ \jivinum veneranda tegunt altaria foedua, 
Compositisque sacra cum cruce martyri 


bus. 
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Grtorturm, from momic in the church of Bt. veorge at 
Thesmlonica. 


Veils are mentioned by St. Chrysostom (/fom. 
tii. ta Ephes.) as withdrawn at the consecration 
of the Eucbarist, and it is probable that these 
were attached to the ciborium in the fashion 
represented by the  accompanying  woodcut, 
Wbere a ciborium is shown with the veils con- 
cealing the altar. This representation, taken 

CHRIST. ANT, 
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from Messrs. Texier and Puilan?s work on By- 
zantine Architecture, is found in the mosaics 
of St. George at 'Thessalonica, works certainly 
not later than A.D. 500, and perhaps much 
earlier; the authors are indeed disposed to refer 
them to the era of Constantine the Great. 

Ciboria are not mentioned in the Ziber Pon- 
tificalis in the long catalogue of altars erected in 
and gifts made to churches erected in Rome and 
Naples by Constantine, unless the “ fastigium? 
of silver weighing 2025 1bs. in the basilica of St, 
John Lateran was, as some have thought, a 
ciborium. Much doubt, it must be remembered, 
has been thrown on the trustworthiness of this 
part of the Ziber Pontificalis, nor does any men+ 
tion of one occur until the time of Pope Symma- 
chus (+498—514), who, it is stated, made at S. 
Silvestro a ciborium of silver weighing 120 Ibs. 
Mention is made in the same work of _ many 
other ciboria ; they are generally described as of 
silver or decorated with silver. The quantity of 
metal varies very much: one at S. Paolo f. 1. m. 
is said to have been decorated with 2015 1bs. of 
silver, that of St. Peter's, of silver-gilt, weighed 
2704 1bs. 3 oz., and that at S. Giovanni Laterano 
only 1227 1bs. All these were erected by Pope 
Leo III. (795-816). The last is described as 
“cyborium cum  columnis suis quatuor ex 
argento purissimo diversis depictum historiis 
cum cancellis et columnellis suis mirae magni- 
tudinis et  pulchritudinis  decoratum,'"' = The 
“s cancelli"' were, no doubt, railings running from 
column to column and enclosing the altar. The 
ciborium in St. Sophia's, as erected by Justinian, 
is described by Paul the Silentiary as having 
four columns of silver which supported an 
octagonal pyramidal dome or blunt spire crownea 
by a globe bearing a cross. From the arches 
hung rich veils woven with figures of Christ, St. 
Paul, St. Peter, &c. 

Ciboria were constructed not only of metal, 
or of wood covered with metal, but of _marble ; 
the alabaster columns of the ciborium of the 
high altar of St. Mark's at Venice are said to 
have occupiedl the same position in the chapel of 
the Greek Emperor at Constantinople. They 
are entirely covered with subjects from Biblical 
history, sculptured in relief, and appear to be of 
as early a date as the fifth century ; but perhaps 
the earliest ciborium now eristing is one in the 
church of S. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna, 
which is shown by the inscription engraved upon 
it to have been erected between A.D. 806 and 
A.D. 810. 

Varijus ornaments, as vases, crowns, and 
baskets (cophini) of silver, were placed as deco- 
rations upon or suspended from the ciboria; and, 
as has been already said, veils or curtains were 
attached to them; these last were withdrawn 
after the consecration but before the elevation of 
the Eucharist. These curtains are mentioned 
repeatedly in the Ziber_Pontif. as gifts made b 
various popes of the seventh, eighth, and nint 
centuries, 6. g., “ Vela alba holoserica rosata 
quae pendent in arcu de cyborio numero qua- 


.tuor," given to S. Maria Maggiore by Pope 


Leo III. (A.D. 795—816). 
1t does not appear when the use of these veils 
was discontinued in the Western Church ; in the 
Eastern a screen (eikovćaragis) with doors now 
serves the like purpose. Some of the ciboria at 
Rome, according to Martigny (Art. Colombe 
F 
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Eucharistique), having a ring fixed in the centre 
of the vault, from which he conceives a receptacle 
for the host to have been suspended. [PERI- 
STERIUM]. No ciborium now existing at Rome 
seems to be of earlier date than the twelfth 
century, but the practice of suspending such 
receptacles is no doubt much earlier. 

Martigny is of opinion that besides the cibo- 
rium, the columns of which rested on the ground, 
there was sometimes a lesser one, the columns ot 
which rested on the altar, and that these last 
were more properly called “ peristeria," as enclos- 
ing a vessel in the form of a dove. in which the 
host was contained.  [CIBORIUM, TURRIS, PERI- 
STERIUM.) 
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Tiborium of St. Apollinare in Classe, at Ravenna, 


VI. Appendages of the Altar.—In ancient times 
nothing was placed upon the altar but the 
ALTAR-CLOTHS and the sacred vessels with the 
ELEMENTS. A feeling of reverence, says Mar- 
tene (de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. i. 112), permitted not 
the presence of anything on the altar, except the 
things used in the Holy Oblation.  Hence there 
were no candlesticks on the altar, nor (unless on 
the columns, arches, and curtains of the ciborium) 
any images or pictures. Even in the ninth cen- 
tury we find Leo IV. (an. 855) limiting the objects 
which might lawfully be placed on the altar to 
the shrine containing relics, or perchance the 
codex of the Gospels, and the pyx or tabernacle 
in which the Lord's body avas reserved for the 
viaticum of the sick. (De Cura Pastorali, S 8, 
in Migne's Patrologia, exv. 677.) 

The Book of the Gospels seems anciently to 
have been frequently placed on the altar, even 
when the Liturgy was not being celebrated 
(Neale, Zastern Ch. Introd. 188). An example 
may be seen in the frescoes of the Baptistery at 
Ravenna (Webb's Continental Ecclesiology, +27). 

With regard to the relics of saints, the ancient 
rule was, as St. Ambrose tells us (Ad Marcel- 
linam, Epist. 85) “ Ile [Christus] superaltare . . 
isti [martyres] sub altari;" and this was the 
practice not only of the age of St. Ambrose, but 
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of much later times, even up to the middle of 
the ninth century, as Mabillon (Acta SS. Be- 
nedict. Saec. iii. Praefatio $ 105), assures us ; for 
the anonymous author of. the Life of Servatius 
of Tongres says expressly that the relics of this 
saint, when translated by command of Charles 
the Great, were laid bejore the altar, as men 
did not yet presume to lay anything except the 
sacrifice on the altar, which is the Table of the 
Lord of Hosts. And even later, Odo of Clugny 
tells us (Collationes ii. 28) that when Berno 
(an. 895) laid the relics of St. Walburgis on 
the altar, they ceased to work miracles, resenting 
the being placed “ubi majestas divini Mvsterii 
solummodo debet celebrari." The passage ot 
Leo IV., quoted above, seems in fact the first 
permission to place a shrine containing relics on 
the altar, and that permission was evidently not 
in accordance with the general religious feeling 
of that age. 

In the early centuries of the Christian Church, 
the consecrated bread was generally reserved in 
a vessel made in the form of a dove and sus- 
pended from the ciborium [PERISTERIUM], or 
perhaps in some cases placed on a tower on the 
altar itself (Liber Pontif., Innocent 1. c. 57, and 
Hilary, c. 70). Gregory of Tours (De Gloria 
Martyrum i. 86) speaks distinctly of the deacon 
taking the turris from the sacristy and placing 
it on the altar, but this seems to have contained 
the unconsecrated elements [TURRIS], and to have 
been placed on the altar only during celebration : 
nor does the reservation of the consecrated bread 
in the turris, capsa or pyxis on the altar appear 
to be distinctly mentioned by any earlier autho- 
rity than the decree of Leo IV. quoted above 
(Binterim's Denkwirdigkeiten, ii. 2. 167 1.). 

No instance of a Cross placed permanently on 
the mensa of an altar is found in the first eight 
centuries, as we should expect from the decree 
of Leo IV. The vision of Probianus (Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccl, ii. 3. p. 49) shows that crosses were 
seen in the sanctuary (Bvaiagrfipiov) in the 
fourth century ; the cross was found on the sum- 
mit of the ciborium, as in the great church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople (Paul the Silentiary, 
Descrip. S. Sophiae, 737 [al. ii. 320)), and, in some 
churches both at Rome and in Gaul, suspended 
from the ciborium over the altar (Gregory of 
Tours, De Gloria Mart. ii. 20), but not on tha 
mensa of the altar itself. A cross was, however, 
placed on the altar during celebration, = Sec 
Nacram. Gelas. i. 41. 

The third Canon of the Second Council of 
Tours (an. 567, Bruns's Canones ii. 226), “ ut 
corpus Domini in altari non in imaginario ordine, 
sed sub crucis titulo componatur,?" which has 
been thought to mean, that the Body of the 
Lord should not be reserved among the images 


coin a receptacle on the reredos, but under the 


cross on the altar itselr, might possibly refer to 
a suspended cross; but it is probably rightly 
explained by Dr. Neale ( Eastern Ch. Introd, 520) 
to mean that the particles consecrated should 
not be arranged according to each man's fancy, 


obut in the form of a cross, according to the 


rubric. 

Tapers were not placed on the altar within 
the period which we are considering, though it 
is a very ancient practice to place lights about 
the altar, especially on festivals, (LiGHTSs.] 

FLOWERS appear to have been used for the 
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festa! decorntion of altars ae least as early as 
the sixth century; for _ Venantius Fortunatus 
(Curmina viii. 9) says, addressing St. Rhadegund, 


* Texistis variis altarta festa coronis."? 


They appear as decorations of churches as 
early as the fourth century. 

VII. Nronber of altars in a Church.—There was 
in primitive times but one altar in a church, and 
the arrangements of the most ancient Basilicas 
testify to the fact. (See Pagi on Baronius, ann. 
#13, No. 15.) —Eusebius (Hist. Eccl, x. 4, & 45), 
in the description of the great church at Tyre, 
mentions only one altar. St. Augustine (on 
1 John, Tract. 3) speaks of the existence of two 
altars in one city (civitate) as a visible sign of 
the Denatist schism. But his words should per- 
bapš not be taken in their literal sense; for in 
the time of St. Basil, there was more than one 
altar in Neo-Caesarea ; for he, speaking (Hom. 19, 
in (rordim) of a persecution of Christians in that 
city, savs that “altars (8vrrarTfipia) were over- 
thrown." 

The Greek and other oriental churches have 
even now but one altar in each church (Renau- 
dot, Zut, Orient. i. 182); nor do they consecrate 
the Eucharist more than once on the same day 
in the same place. They have, however, and have 
had for several centuries, minor altars in mapek- 
gAngia4 or side-chapels, which are really dis- 
tinct buildings. Such side-chapels are generally 
found where there has been considerable contact 
with the Latin Church (Neale, Eastern Church, 
Introd. 183). 

Some writers, as Martigny (Dict. des Anti. 
Chret., art. Autel), rely upon the “ arcosolia 
or altar-tombs in the catacombs as proving the 
early use of many altars: two, three, and more 
such tombs are often found in one crypt, and in 
one case, a crypt in the cemetery of St. Agnes 
near Rome, there are as many as eleven arco- 
solia (Marchi, Mon. delle Arti prim. Crist., tav. 
Krv. xxxvi., xxivii.), eight of which, according 
to Padre Marchi, might have been used as altars 
(p. 191); but there seems to be generally a 
deficiency of proof that such tombs were actually 
so used, nor is their date at all a matter of 
certainty in the great majority of cases, 

lt would appear probable that the practice of 
considering the tomb of a martyr as a holy place 
fitted for the celebration of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, and such eelebration as an honour and 
censolation to the martyr who lay below, led first 
to the use of several altars in a crypt in the 
catacombs where more than one martyr might 
rest, and then, when the bodies of several martyrs 
had been transferred to one church above ground, 
ta the construction of an altar over each, from 
a wish to leave none unhonoured by the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist above his remains. Such 
Keas were prevalent as early as the beginning of 
the fifth century, as may be seen in the writings 
of Pruđentiuš (Peristeph. Hymn. XI. v. 169- 
174; Hymn. Ill. v. 211), Pope Damasus, and St. 
Marimus, Bishop of Turin (Šermo LXIII. De na- 
tali stactorum ; v. Marchi, p. 142 et seq.). At 
that period, and indeed long after, the disturbance 
of the relics of saints was held a daring and 
scarcely allowable act, and was prohibited by 
Theodosius and much disapproved of by Pope 
Gregory the Great ; nor was it until some cen- 
turies later that the increasing eagerness for the 
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possession of such memorials was gratified by the 
dismemberment of the holy bodies. 

It has been contended that more than one 
altar existed in the Cathedral of Milan in the 
latter_part of the fvurth ceutury. That St. 
Ambrose more than once uses the plural “al- 
taria" in connection with the church proves 
nothing, for “altaria" frequently _ means an 
altar; but in describing the restoration of the 
church to the orthodox (an. 385), after the 
attempt of the Arians to occupy it, he has been 
understood to say that the soldiers rushing in 
kissed the altar: hence it is argued that, asthey 
could not reach the altar of the Bema or sanc- 
tuary, which was closed to the people, there 
must have been at least one altar in the nave. 
But the words “ milites irruentes in Altaria os- 
culis significare pacis signum ? (ad Marcellinim, 
Ep. 33) seem rather to imply that the soldiers 
rushing into the Bema signalized by their kisses 
the making of peace. — Altaria is used in the 
same sense, as equivalent to “sanctuary," in the 
Theodosian Codex. [ALTARIUM.] However this 
may be, at the end of the sixth century we find 
distinct traces of a plurality of altars in Western 
churches. Gregory of Tours (De Gloria Mar- 
tyrum i. 33) speaks of saying masses on three 
altars in a church at Braisne near Soissons; and 
Gregory the Great (Epist. v. 50) says that he 
heard that his correspoudent Palladius, bishop 
of Saintonge, had placed in a church thirteen 
altars, of which four _remained unconsecrated 
for defect of relics, Now certainly Palladius 
would not have begged of the Pope, as he did, 
relics for his altars, if the plurality of altars 
had not been generally allowed.  Moreover, the 
Council of Auxerre of the year 578 (Can. 10; 
Bruns's Canones ii. 238) forbade two masses to 
be said on the same day on one altar, a prohi- 
bition which probably contributed to the multi- 
plicatiovn of altars, which was still further acce- 
lerated by the disuse of the ancient custom of 
the priests communicating with the bishop or 
principal minister of the church, and the intro- 
duction of private masses, more than one of 
which was frequently said by the same priest on 
the same day (Walafrid Strabo, De Heb. Ecel. 
c. 21). Bede (Žfist. Eccl. v. 20) mentions that 
Acca, bishop of Hexham (deposed an. 732), col- 
lected for his church many relics of apostles 
and martyrs, and placed altars for their vene- 
ration, “ distinctis porticibus ad hoc ipsum intra 
muros ejuslem ecclesine,"  placing a separate 
canopy over each altar within the walls of the 
church. There were several altars in the church 
built by St. Benedict at Aniane (Acta Sanctorum, 
Feb. ii. 614). 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the num- 
ber of altars had so increased that Charlemagne, 
in a Capitulary of the years 805—6 at Thionville, 
attempted to restrain their excessive multiplica- 
tion. See Capitula infra Ecclesiam, c. 6 (Migne's 
Patrol. 97, 283). 

This was not very effectual, and in the ninth 
century the multiplication of altars attained a 
high point, as may be seen by the plan of the 
church of St. Gall in Switzerland [CHURCH], 
prepared in the beginning of that century. 1n 
this are no less than seventeen altars. The 
will of Fortunatus Patriarch of Grado (dec, 
Cc. A.D. 825) also affords proof of the increase in 
the number of altars then in active progress: in 
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one oratory he placed three altars, and five others 
in another (4farin. Com. dei Veneziani, t. i. 
. 270). 

VIII. Places of Altars in Churches.—From the 
earliest period of which we have any knowledge, 
the altar was usually placed, not against the 
wall as in modern times, but on the chord of the 
apse, when, as was almost invariably the case, 
the church ended in an apse; when the end of 
the church was square, the altar occupied a 
corresponding position. St. Augustine therefore 
says (Šermo 48, c. 1.) “ Mensa Christi est illa in 
medio posita." The officiating priest stood with 
his back to the apse and thus faced the congre- 
gation. In St. Peter's at Rome, and a very few 
other churches, the priest still ofliciates thus 
placed; but though in very many churches, 
particularly i in Italy, the altar retains its ancient 
position, it is very rarely that the celebrant 
does so. 

That such was the normal position of the altar 
is shown by many ancient examples, and by the 
constant usage of the Eastern churches. The 
ancient rituals invariably contemplate a detached 
ultar as when, in the Sacramentary of Gregory, 
in the order for the dedication of a church (p. 
148), the bishop is directed to go round the altar 
(vadit in circuitu altaris), or iu the Sacramentary 
of Gelasius where the subdeacon (L. 1, cxlvi.) 
is directed, after having placed the Cross on the 
altar, to go behind it (vadis retro altare). 

Exceptions at an early date to the rule that 
the altar should be detached, are of the greatest 
rarity, if we except the tombs in the catacomlš, 
which have been supposed to have been used as 
altars. It is possible, also, that in small chapels 
with rectangular terminations, as the chapel 
of St. John the Evangelist, annexed to the bap- 
tistery of the Lateran, the altar may for con- 
venience have been placed against the wall. 
When, however, it became usual to place many 
altars in a church it was found convenient to 
place one or more against a wall; this was done 
in the Cathedral of Canterbury [CHURCH], where 
the altar enclosing the body of St. Wiltrid was 
placed against the wall of the eastern apse; 
another altar, however, in this case occupied the 
normal position in the eastern apse, and the 
orisinal high altar was placed in the same 
manner in the western apse. 

In the plan of the church of St. Gall, prepared 
in the beginning of the ninth century, the places 
of seventcen altars are shown, but of these only 
two are placed against walls. 

In a few instances the altar was placed not on 
the centre of the chord of the arc of the apse but 
more towards the middle of the church; such 
was the case in S. Paolo f. 1. m. at Rome, if the 
altar occupies the original position. In this in- 
stance it stands in the transept. In some other 
early churches at Rome, the altar occupies a posi- 
tion more or less advanced. The Zib. Pontif. tells 
us that in the time of Pope Gregory IV. (A.D. 827— 
844) the altar at S. Maria in Trastevere stood in 
a low place, almost in the middle of the nave (in 
humili loco paene in media testudine), the Pope 
therefore _ removed it to the apse, and the altar 
at S. Maria Maggiore seems to have been in the 
time of Pope Hadrian 1. (A.D. 772-795), as 
appears from theaccounnt in the same book of the 
alterations, effected by that Pope in that church. 
It is thought by some that in the large circular 
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or octagonal churches of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, as S. Lorenzo Maggiore at Milan, and 
S. Stefano Rotondo at Rome, the altar was placed 
in the centre. 

In the churches of Justinian's period con- 
structed with domes, there is usually, as at St. 
Sophia's Constautinople and S. Vitale, Ravenna, a 
sort of chancel intervening between the centru] 
dome and the apse; when such is the case, the 
altar was placed therein. 

IX. Use of Pagan Altars for Christian purposes, 
—Pagan altars, having a very small superticie«, 
are evidently ill suited for the celebration of the 
Eucharist; nor would it appear probable that a 
Christian would be willing to use them fvr that 
purpose ; nevertheless, traditious allege that in 
some cases pagan altars were so used (v. Mar- 
tigny art. Autel), and in the church of Arilje in 
Servia, a heathen altar sculptured with a figure 
vf Atys forms the lower part of the altar. 
(Mitthcil. der K K. Central Commn, zur _Erfor- 
schung und Erhaltung der Baudenkmale, Vienna, 
1865, p. 6.) Such altars, or fragments of the, 
were, however, employed as materiuls (par- 
ticularly in the bases) in the constructivn of 
Christian altars.  Instances are stated by Mar- 
tigny to have been observed in the churches of 
St. Michele in Vaticano and of St, Nicholas de' 
Cesarini at Rome. 

X. PORTABLE ALTARS (altaria portatilin, gesta- 
toria, viatica) are probably of considerable anti- 
quity ; indeed, it is evident that from the time 
when the opinion prevailed that the Eucharist 
could not be fitly celebrated unless on a conse- 
crated mensa or table, a portable altar became a 
necessity. Constantine the Great (Sozomen, /fist. 
Eccel. i. 8) carried with him on his camphigns a 
church-tent, the fittings of which no doubt in- 
cluded a portable altar, as the participation of 
the mvysteries is especially mentioned. Bede 
(Zfist. Eccl, v. 10) tells us that the two Hewalds, 
the English missionaries to the continental 
Saxons (an. 692), took with them sacred vessels 
and a consecrated slab to serve as an altar (tabu- 
lam altaris vice dedicatam) ; and bishop Wulfram, 
the apostle of Friesland (before 740), was aceus- 
tomed to carry with him on his journeys a port- 
able altar, in the midst and at the four corners 
of which were placed relics of saints (Jonas in 
Surius's #fist. Nanctorum ii. 294). The portable 
altar of St. Willebrord is described by Brower 
(Annal. Trevirens. an. 718, & 112, p. 364); it 
bore the inscription: “ Hoc altare Willebrordus 
in honore Domini Salvatoris consecravit, supra 
quod in itinere missarum oblationes Deo offerre 
consuevit, in quo et continetur de ligno crucis 
Christi et de sudario capitis ejus." This, how- 
ever, is probably not a contemporary inscrip- 
tion, and the genuineness of the relic may per- 
haps be doubted. St. Boniface also carried an 
altar with him in his journeys. And the monks 
of St. Denys, when accompanying Charles the 
Great in his campaign against the Saxons, 
carried with them a wooden board, which, covered 
with a linen cloth, served as an altar (Anonymus 
de Mirac. S. Dionysti i. 20, in Mabillon, Acta 35. 
Ben. saec. iii. pt. 2, p. 390). 

These portable altars seem to have been in 
almost all cases of wood. Not until the latter 
part of the eighth century do we find instanses 
of such altars being made of any other material. 
The capitulary of 796 (quoted above) seems to 
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enjoin the use of stone tablets for portable as well 
as fired altars. "Hincmar, bishop of Reims (Ca- 
pitulare iii. c. 3; in Hardouin's Concilia v. 408), 
forbids any priest to celebrate mass except on a 

altar, or on a “ tabula ab episcopo conse- 
crata,* which table might be “de marmore vel 
nigra petra aut licio honestissimo."  1f the read- 
ing be correct, the last term certainly seems to 
indicate a consecrated cloth [ANTIMENSIUM] of 
very rich material; though some (Binterim's 
Denkciindijkeiten iv. 1, 106) connect ** licium " 
with “ sublicius,'' and suppose that it means a 
thick piece of wood. An “altare portatile " is 
said to have been given by Charles the Bald to 
the monastery of St. Denys at Paris, square in 
shape, made of porphyry set in gold, and con- 
tainiog relics of St. James the Less, St, Stephen, 
and St. Vinceut (ib. 107). 

A portable altar of wood is preserved in the 
church of S. Maria in Campitelli at Rome, 
which is said to have belonged to St, Gregory 
Nazianzen, but it does not appenr to have a 
legitimate claim to so high an antiquity.  Pro- 
kably no earlier existing example is to be found 
than that which was found with the bones of 
St. Cuthbert (dec. A.D. 687) in the cathedral of 
Durham, and doubtless belonged to him: it is 
Bow preserved in the chapter library. The an- 
nered woodcut will render any detailed de- 
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Portable Altar of St. Cuthbert. 


sription needless: it measures 6 inches by 52, 
ind is composed of wood covered with very thin 
silver: on the wood is inscribed IN HONOR . . 
& PETRV . . and two crosses. 'The sense of the 
letters on the silver has not been satisfactorily 
made out (v. S. Cuthbert, by James Raine, 
P- 200). A similar portable altar is recorded by 
Šimeon of Durham (Monumenta Hist. Brit. p. 659 
D) to have been found on the breast of St. Acea, 
Bishop of Hexham (ob. A.D. 740), when his body 
was exrhumed more than 300 years afterwards. 
it was of two pieces of wood joined by silver 
mils, and on it was cut the inseription, “ Alme 
Trinitati agie Sophie Sanctae Mariae." Whether 
Telies were placed in it, the writer adds, is not 
known. 

Tbe “taboot " still in use in the Abyssinian 
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churches is a square slab of wood, stone or metal, 
on which the elements are consecrated, in fact, a 
portable altar, [ARCA.] 

ln the Greek Church the substitute for a port- 
able altar was the ANTIMENSIUM. ' 

For the consecration of altars, see CONSECRA 
TION OF UHURCHES, 

XI. Literature.—Besides the works quoted in 
this article, the following may be mentioned : — 
J. B. Thiers, Dissertation sur les Principaux 
Autels, la Cloture_ du Chaeur et les Jubes des 
Eglises : Paris, 1688.  J. Fabricius, De Aris Vo- 
terum Christianorum : Helmstadt, 1698. G.Voigt, 
Thysiasteriologia, seu De Altaribus Veterum Chris- 
tianorum : Ed. J. A. Fabricius; Hamburg, 1709. 
S. T. Schonland, #Histor. Nachricht von Altiiren : 
Leipzig, 1716. J. G. Geret, De Veterum Chris= 
tianorum Altaribus : Anspach, 1755. J.T. Trei- 
ber, De Situ Altarium versus Orientem : Jena, 
1668. Kaiser, Dissertatio le Altaribus Forta- 
tilibus : Jena, 1695. — Heidelofi, Der Christi. 
Altar: Nirnberg, 1838. [A. N] 


ALTAR CLOTHS (linteamina, pallia or 
pallae altaris. In Greek writers, “Augpua, čdupi- 
dauara, črdugua, &rAwuara, dvčvral, and in 
authors “ infimae aetatis,' 78 kardgapka, and Tb 
Tpame(općpov).  Cloths of different kinds, and of 
various materials (in the earliest ages, probably 
of linen only), must have been used in connection 
with the celebration of Holy Communion from 
the very earliest times. They were needed 
partly for the covering of the holy table, and of 
the oblations, and of the consecrated elements 
(CORPORALE]; partly also for the cleansing of 
the sacred vessels, and the like [MAPPa]. The 
first of these uses, of which we have now 
more particularly to speak, is referred to by St. 
Optatus, Bishop of Milevis in Africa (circ. 370 
A.D.) as matter of general notoriety.  “ Who is 
there," he asks, “among the faithful, who 
knows not that during the celebration of the 
mysteries the wood of the altar is covered with 
a linen cloth (*ipsa ligna linteamine cooperiri,? " 
De Schism. Donat. lib. vi. c. i. p. 92) — With 
this we may compare the allusion_ made by 
Victor Vitensis (De Persec. Afric. lib. i. cap. 12). 
Writing in the year 487, he says that Genseric, 
the Vandal, some sixty years before, sent Pro- 
culus into Zeugitana, and the latter required 
the vessels used in holy ministry, and the books, 
to be given up; and when these were refused 
they were violently seized by the Vandals, who 
“ rapaci manu cuncta depopulabantur, atque de 
palliis altaris proh nefas! camisias (shirts) sibi 
et femoralia faciebant." In the 6th century 
St. Gregory of Tours speaks of an altar, with 
the oblations upon it, being covered with a silken 
cloth during the celebration of mass. “Cum 
jam altarium cum oblationibus pallio serico 
opertum esset "' (Zfist. Franc. vii. 22; compare 
Mabillon, Ziturgia Gallicana, p. 41). A little 
later in the same passage he speaks of one claim- 
ing right of sanctuary in the church, and laying 
hold on the “ pallae altaris “ for his protection. 
It is remarkable that at Rome no mention is 
found of any pallia altaris among the many do- 
nations to churches recorded by Anastasius, till 
after the close of the 6th century. Writing of 
Vitalianus Papa (sed. 658-672), Anastasius savs 
that in his time the Emperor Constans came to 
Rome and went to St. Peter's in state, “ cum 
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exercitu suo," attended by his guards, the clergy 
coming out to meet him with wax tapers in their 
hands; and he otlered upon the altar * pallium 
auro textile,? or, according to another reading, 
« pallam auro textilem," after which mass was 
celebrated (Anast. Bibi. 135, 1. 15; Migne, 7. €. Ć. 
tom. 128, p. 775). The same writer, speaking 
of Zacharias Papa (sed. 741-752), says that he 
“ fecit vestem super altare beati Petri ex auro 
textam, habentem nativitatem Domini et Salva- 
toris nostri Jesu Christi, ornavitque eam gemmis 
pretiosis.? The earliest monument in the west, 
showing an altar (or holy table) set out for the 
celebration of “mass, is of the 10th or Ilth 
century ( Vestiarium Christianum, Pl. xliii.), one 
of the frescoes in the hypogene church of S. 
Clemente at Rome. The holy table is there 
covered with a white cloth, which is pendent in 
front. but apparently not so on the two sides. 
A _richly ornamented border, several inches in 
breadth, appears on the lower edge of this “ lin- 
teamen'? (if such be intended) as it hangs down 
in front of the altar, 

The allusions in Greek writers of early date 
correspond in character with those above quoted, 
In the collection of Canons Eeclesiastical (žuv- 
Tayua Kavćvov) formed by Photius of Constan- 
tinople, the earliest in date, bearing upon this 
point, is one of the so-called “ Canons of the 
Apostles?' (Kav. 73) to this etlecet: “ Let no one 
alienate for his own private use any vessel of 
gold or of silver, which has been set apart for 
holy use" (&ayaoBev), “or any linen" (08dvnv); 
and the inference we naturally draw that the 
“* linen" here spoken of has reference to altar 
linen (perhaps also to ministering vestments) 
is confirmed by the subsequent language of the 
First and Second Councils of Constantinople. 1u 
Canons 1 and 10, atter quoting the * Canon of 
the Apostles" above mentioned, the Council 
identilies the 060dvn of that earlier canon with 
f seBasuia Tris aylas rpame(ns čvšurn, “ the 
sacred covering of the holy table." On the other 
hand a passage of Theodoret, which has been 
alleged (Martigny, Diet. des Anti. Chretiennes, 
in voc. “ Autel *) as proving the use of rich cloths 
for the altar early in the 4th century, has pro- 
bably a very ditlerent meaning from that attri- 
buted to it.  'The word 6ugiagrhpiov in early 
ecclesiastical Greek is more frequently used in 
the sense of the whole space immediately about 
the holy table, the “ sanctuarv,"' than of the 
“altar " itself. When theretore Theodoret states 
(Hist. Ecel. lib. i. cap. xxix. al. cap. xxxi.) that 
at the consecration of a church at Jerusalem, in 
the time of Constantine the Great, ŠiekoguerTo 
TO Beiov Bugiaornpiov BagiMiKols Te mapameTd- 
Suaoiw Kal keiunAiois MBoKOAATfTOIS xpuaors, the 
reference is in all probability to rich curtains, or 
“ veils," hung about the sanctuary, not to altar- 
cloths properly so called. Much more certainly 
to the purpose is a passage of St. Chrysostom 
(lom. 1. al. li. in Matt. cap. xiv. 23, 24), part 
of a homily originallv delivered at Antioch, in 
which he draws a contrast between the cover- 
ings of silk, often ornamented with gold (xpva6- 
raora dxiBAnuara), bestowed upon the holy 
table, and the scanty covering grudgingly given, 
or altogether retused, to Christ in the person ot 
His poor members upon earth. Among the Acts 
of the Council of Constantinople, held in the year 
536, is preserved (Labbe's Concilia, by Mansi, 
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tom. ix. pp. 1102, 3) a curious letter drawn up 
by the clergy of the church of Apamea in Syria 
Secunda.  'Fhey complain of the iniquiteus con- 
duct of Severus, bishop of Antioch, and of their 
own bishop Petrus; and amid many grave charges 
brought against the latter, one is that owing to 
the gross carelessness (worse than careles.ness is 
charged by the letter) with which he celebrated 
the Holy Liturgy, the purple covering of the 
altar was detiled (kaTć€xpure FTVJUGTI TOJ GE- 
#TOU QudiaoTnpiov TYv aAvupyiša). In the Tth 
and 8th centuries we find evidence that these 
richer coverings of the altar were in some cases 
adorned with svmbolic ornaments and with pic- 
tures of saints (xapakT?ipes ayiwv), which _in- 
curred the condemnation of the Iconoclasts, who 
carried them away together with images and 
pictures of other kinds. Sv we learn from Ger- 
manus of Constautinople, early in the 8th centurv 
(Seti. Germani Patriarchae de Sunctis Synodis, &e. 
apud Spicileg. Rom. A. Mai, tom. vii. p. 62). 
On the other hand, in times of grievous public 
calamity, we read, in one instance at least, of the 
altar as well as the person of the bishop and his 
episcopal throne being robed in black. So Theo- 
dorus Lector records of Acacius, patriarch ot 
Constantinople : xal ćavrdv kal Tdv Opdvov kal 
TO BudiaoTAhpiov ueAavors dvčvuaciv nuglegev. 
In the later liturgical oflices (see Goar, Zuchol. 
Graec. pp. 623. 627, sqq.), and in writers such 
as Symeon of Thessalonica (circ. 1420 A.D.), we 
find mention of an inuer covering of linen, known 
as karagapka, and of a second and more costly 
covering without. — Patriarch Symeon makes 
Yurther mention of four pieces of cloth on ench 
of the four corners of the altar. “The holv 
table hath fvur pieces of woven cloth (Treća rapa 
M€pnq vLpaAruaTos) upon the fvur corners thereof'; 
and that because the fulness of the Church was 
formed out of all the quarters of the world; and 
on these four pieces are the names of the fvur 
Evangelists, because it was by their instrument- 
ality that the Church was gathered, and the 
Gospel made circuit of the whole compass or the 
world, But the [inner cover] called kardgapka, 
has an outer covering (rpare(općpov) imme- 
diately above it. For here is at once the tomb, 
and the throne, of Jesus. The first of these cover- 
ings is as it were the linen wherein the dead 
body was wrapped ; but the second is as an outer 
garment (mepi80An) of glory according to that 
ot the psalm, said at the putting on thereor, 
“The Lord is king: he hath put on beauteous 
apparel"? (Symeon of Thessalonica, apud Goar, 
Zucehol. Graec. p. 216). Ofthe two words here and 
elsewhere_ employed as the technical designation 
of these two altar-cloths, the first, kardgapka, 
was originally used of an inner chiton, or tunic. 
worn “next the skin "' (kara rdpka). Thence its 
secondary usage as a compound word (Td Kara- 
gapka) in speaking of any inner _covering, as here 
of an inner covering, of linen, for the holy table. 
The use of the word rpaze(opdpuv, a3 a desig- 
nation for the more costly outer cover, belongs 
in all probability to a comparatively late date. 
The word does occur in earlier writers. but in a 
wholly diterent sense. and one more in accord- 


ance with classical analogy. [W.B. M.) 
ALTARIUM (compare ALTAR). This word 


is sometimes used to designate not merely analtar, 
but the space within whivh the altar stood, For 


ALTINO 
instance, Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours, built a 
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of silver. which weighed sixty-seven pounds. 


basilica in honour of St. Martin, which had | They were, however, often of much smaller size, 


“ fenestras in alžario triginta,duas, in capso vi- 
ginti;" “ostia octo, tria in altario, quinque in 
capso“ (Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. ii, 14). 
Ruinart remarks upon the passage that by “alta- 
rium " we are to understand the presbytery, by 
“ capsum " the nave. Compare Mabillon, de Lut, 
Gali. i. 8, € 1, p. 69._[BEmMA_] 

The plural “ altaria " is also used in a similar 
sense ; as by St. Ambrose in the pussage (Zpist. 
33) quoted under ALTAR ; and in the Theodosian 
Codex, where (Lib. ix. tit. 45, De Spatio Ecclesi- 
astici Asyli) it is provided: “ Pateant summi 
Dei templa timentibus; nec sola altaria)' etc. 
The equivalent word in the Greek version is 
BvriagTfipia. 

The same extended sense is found in some 
modern languages, €.g. in Portuguese “altar 
mor " (great or high altar) is used in the sense 
of ehoir or chancel (Burton, Zighlands of the 
Brazil, i. 128). [A. N.] 


ALTINO (near Aquileia), CouNcIL or (AL- 
TINENSE CONCILIUM), A.D. 802; considered as 
hetitious by Mansi (xiii. 1099-1102); said to 
have been held by the Patriarch of Aquileia to 
appeal to Charlemagne for protection against the 
Doge of Venice. TA, W..H.) 


ALYPIUS, Holy Father, commemorated Nov. 
26 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


AMA (Azmula, Hama, Hamula ; compare Germ. 
Ahm, Ohme). 

“ Amae vasa sunt in quibus sacra oblatio con- 
tinetur, ut vinum..... Amula, vas vinarium. 
Amulae dicuntur quibus offertur devotio sire 
oblatio, simile arceolis"' (Papias, in Ducange's 
Glossary, s. v.). The vessel in which wine for 
the celebration of the Eucharist was offered by 
the worshippers. 

The word Ama is used by Columella and other 
elassical authors, but the earliest instance of its 
use as a liturgical vessel which has been noticed 
is in the Charta Cornutiana of the year 471 
(Jfabillon de Re Dipl. vi. 262), where “ hamulae 
oblatoriae " are mentioned.  ““ Amae argenteae " 
are mentioned in the Ordo Romanus 1. (p. 5) 
among the vessels which were to be brought 
from the Church of the Saviour, now known 
as St. John Lateran, for the Pontifical_ Mass 
on Faster-Day; and in the directions for the 
Pontifical Mass itself in the same Ordo (p. 10), 
we find that after the Pope had entered the 
senatorium or presbytery, the archdeacon follow- 
ing him received the amulae, and poured the 
wine into the larger chalice (calicem majorem) 
which was held by the subdeacon; and again 
(c. 14, p. II) after the altar was decked, the arch- 
deacon took the Pope's amula (compare Ama- 
larius, Ecloga, 554) from the oblationary sub- 
deacon, and poured the wine through the strainer 
(super colum) into the chalice [CutaLIcE]; then 
those of the deacons, of the primicerius, and the 
others, Whether the “ amae argenteae " are iden- 
tical with the “ amulae " may perhaps be doubted ; 
but at any rate the amulae seem to have been 
church-vessels provided for the purpose of the 
ofertory. Among the presents which Pope Ad- 
nan (772-795) made to the church of St. Adrian 
at Rome, the Zižer Pontificalis (p. 346) mentions 
“amam unam," and also an “amulam offertoriam " 


and the small silver vessels (see woodcuts) pre- 
served in the Museo Cristiano in the Vatican 
are deemed to be amulae. They measure only 
about 7 inches in height, and may probably date 
from the Sth or 6th century.  Bianchini in his 
edition of the ib. Pontir. has given an engraving 
of a similar vessel of larger size. On this the 
miracle of Cana is represented in a tolerably 
good style.  Bianchini supposes this to be of 
the fourth century. 


The material of these vessels was usually 
silver, but sometimes gold, and they were often 
adorned with gems. Gregory the Great (Zpist. 
i. 42, p. 539) mentions “amulae onychinae," 
meaning probably vessels of onyx, or glass imi- 
tating onyx. [A. N.] 


AMACIUS, bishop, deposition of, July 14 
(Mart. Bedae). [C.] 


AMANDUS, Bishop and confessor. —Natalis, 
Feb. 6 (Mart. Bedae); translation, Oct. 26 (7.). 
His name is recited in the Canon in one MS. of 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. (See Menard's ed. 
p. 284.) [C.] 


AMANTIUS. (1) Martyr at Rome, com- 
memorated Feb. 10 (Jfart. Rom. Vet.). 

(2) OF Nyon, commemorated June 6 (art. 
Hieron., Bedae). [C.] 


AMATOR, Bishop of Auxerre, commemorated 
Nov. 26 (Jfart. Hieron.). [C.] 


AMATUS, confessor, commemorated Sept. 13 
(Mart. Bedae). [C.] 


AMBITUS, compass, in musie. (Toni debi- 
tus ascensus et descensus.) The compass of the 
earliest Church melodies did not in some instances 
reach, in few did it exceed, a fifth.  “ Principio 
cantilenae adeo simplices fućčre apud primores 
Ecclesiae, ut vix diapente ascensu ac descensu 
implerent.  Cui consuetudini proxime accessisse 
dicuntur Ambrosiani.  Deinde paulatim ad Dia- 
pason deventum, verum omnium Modorum sys- 
tema."  (Glareanus, Dodecachordon, lib. i. cap. 
xiv.) In Gregorian music the octave was the 


U 
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limit; the four authentic 
moving from the key-note 
plagal [PLAGAL] from the 


4th below the key- 
note to the 5th above it. 


In later times this 


compass (ambhitus) was much extended. A me- | decoravit:*" many fragments of marble slabs 


lody occupying or emploving its whole compass 
was called Cantus Perfectus; falling short of it, 
Cantus Imperfectus ; exceeding it, Cantus Plus- 
quamperfectus. = Subsequently other interpre- 
tations (such as the course of modulation per- 
mitted in fugue) have been given to the word 
ambhitus. With these we are not now concerned. 
(Gerbert, Script. Mus.; Forkel; Kock, Afus. 
Lex.) [J.H.) 


AMBITUS ALTARIS (“Ieparefov, Renaudot, 
Lit. Orient. i. 182). This expression is some- 
times used, as apparently by Anastasius (Zib, 
Postif. in Vita Sergit F1), for the enclosure 
which surrounded the altar. Pope Sergius II. 


(A.D. 844-877), he says, constructed at St. John parietem deauratum et deargentatum similiter 


Lateran an “ambitus altaris" of ampler size 
than that which had before existed. 

It would seem that it was, in some cases and 
perhaps in most, distinct from the presbyterium 
or “chorus cantorum ;* and according to Sarnelli 


(Antica Basilicographia, p. 84) there was usually | rounding the altar. 


between the presbyterium and the altar a raised 
space called “solea." Various passages in the 
Lib. Pontif.—e.g. those in which the alterations 


made by Pope Hadrian 1. (A.D. 772—795) at | parts of the service were read. 


S. Paolo f. 1. M., and _ by Pope Gregory IV. (A.D. 
827-844) at Sta. Maria in Trastevere, are de- 
seribel—show that the position of the altar and 
the arrangement of the enclosures were not alike 


scales [AUTHENTIC] | Pontif. tells us of the Ambitus which as above 
to its 8ve, the four | mentioned Pope Sergius II. constructed at St, 
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John Lateran, that he “ pulchris columnis cum 
marmoribus desuper in gyro sculptis splendida 


with the plaited and knotted oruament charae- 
teristic of this period are preserved in the 
cloister of that church, and may probably be 
fragments of this * Ambitus." 

In the richer churches silver columns bearing 
arches of the same metal were often erected on 
the marble enclosure, and from these arches hung 
rich curtains, and frequently vessels or erowus 
.of the precious metals; repeated mention of such 
decorations may be found in the Zih. Pontif., and 
a passage in the will of Fortunatus Patriarch of 
Grado (Hazlitt, Hist. of the Republic of Venice, 
vol. i. App.), who died in the early part of the 9th 
century, describes a like arrangement very clearly 
in the following words: “ Post ipsum altare alium 


longitudine pedum xv. et in altituline pedes iv. et 
super ipso pariete arcus volutiles de argento et 
super ipsos arcus imagines de auro et deargento." 

This expression **ambitus altaris" may per- 
haps also sometimes stand for the apse as sur- 


[A.N] 


AMBO (Gr. "AuBev, from &vaBalvew). The 
raised desk in a church from which certain 
It has been 
also called svpyos, pulpitum, suggestus, By 
Sozomen (ZEceles. list. ix. 2, p. 367) the ambe 
is explained to be the “ Bijua rov dvayrvarev" 
—the pulpit of the reađers. From it were read, 


in all cases. It seems not improbable but that in | or _chauted, the gospel, the epistle, the lists of 
the lesser churches one enclosure served both to | names inscribed on the diptychs, edicts of bishops, 


fence round the altar and to form the “ chorus." 

In tbe plan prepared for the church of St. 
Gall in the beginning of the 9th century (v. 
woodeut, s. v. CHURCH) an enclosure is marked 
“ chorus," and a small space or passage intervenes 
between this and an enclosure shutting oft' the 
apse, within which stands the altar. This is at 
the west end of the church ; at the east end the 
apse is in like manner enclosed, but the enclosure 
of the “* chorus" is brought up to the steps 


and in general any communications to be made 
to the congregation by presbyters, deacons, or 
subdeacons; the bishop in the earlier centuries 
being accustomed to deliver his addresses from 
the cathedra in the centre of the apse, or from a 
chair placed in front of the altar; St. John Chry- 
sostom was, however, in the habit of preaching 
sitting on the ambo (ćrl To čšuBovos, Socrates 
Lccl. Hist. vi. 5), in order that he might be 
better heard. Full details as to the use of the 


leading to the raised apse without a break. A | ambo will be found in Sarnelli (Antica Basilico- 
small enclosure is shown round all the altars, | grafia, p. 72), and Ciampini (Vet. 3fon., t. i. p. 
except those which are within the enclosures of | 21 et seq.); but the examples which they describe 


the apses. 

It appears not unlikely that the square en- 
closure in the church at Djemla in Algeria 
[CuuRcH] may be such an “ambitus;? Mr. 
Fergusson considers this enclosure a cella or 
choir, and says that it seems to have been enclosed 
up to the roof, but that the building is so ruined 


are probably later by several centuries than the 
period with which we are now concerned, and 
the various refinements of reading the gospel 
from a higher elevation than the epistle, and 
the like, are probably by no means of very early 
introduction. Two and even three ambones some- 
times existed; one was then used for the gospel, 


that this cannot be known for a certainty. A | one for the epistle, and one for the reading of 
choir enclosed by solid walls would be a plan so | the prophetical or other books of the Old _Testa- 


anomalous in a Christian church that very | ment (Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret.). 


strong evidence would be required to prove its 
having existed. The building in question may, 
from the purely classical character of the mosaic 
floor, be safely assigned to an early date, probably 
anterior to the fourth century. 


In the 
old church of St. Peter's there was, however, 
but one, which Platner (Deschrcibung ron Rom) 
thinks was a continuance of the ancient usage. 
Something in the nature ofanambo or desk no 
doubt was in use from a very carly period. 


It is doubtful whether any early example of | Bunsen (Dasiliten des Christlichen_Roms, p. 45) 


an “Ambitus altaris" now exists. We may learn 


from the Lib. Pontif. that they were usually of | ally moveable, 


stone or_marble, no doubt arranged in posts or 


uprights alternating with slabs variously sculp- | bones were probably of the same 


tured, and _piercel in like manner with the 
presbyterium at S. Clemente in Rome. The Lab. 


expresses his opinion that the ambo was origin- 
In the earlier centuries much of 
the church furniture was of wood, and the am- 
material. 
Wherever a “ presbyterium " or ** chorus can- 
torum" (ie. an enclosed space in front of the 


1, 


AMBO 


altar reserved for the use of the interior clergy) 
existed, an ambo was probably connected with it, 
being placel usually on one side of the enclosure. 
W'here no ** chorus " existed, the ambo was pro- 
bably placed in the centre. 

At st. Sophia's in Constantinople the ambo con- 
structed by Justinian stood nearly in the middle 
of the church. but more towards the east. A full 
account of it is given by Paul the Silentiary in a 
poem in herameter verse upon it. From this we 
learn that it was ascended by two flights of 
stairs, one from the west, the other from the east; 
and that it was covered by a canopy resting on 
eigbt columns. 1t was constructed of the most 
precious marbles, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones. The area at the top of the stairs 
was sufficiently spacious for the coronation of the 
Emperor, and the space below enclosed by rail- 
ings was occupied by the singers. During the 
services the gospels and epistles wero no doubt 
read from the raised part. 

Pope Pelagius (555-559) erected an ambo in 
St. Peter's (Lib. Fontif.), and in the cathedral of 
Ravenna are the remains of one erected by 
Archbishop Agnellus (558-566). This last is 
ornamented with figures of lambs, peacocks, 
doves, fishes, &c., within panels, the design and 
execution being poor «nd rude. 
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Ambo of 8. Apollinare Nugvo, at Ravenna 
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The ambo represented in the woodcut is in the 
church of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, the 
date of its erection has not been ascertained 
with certainty. but it would seem not impro- 
bable that it formed a part of the original fittings 
of the church built between A.D. 493 and A.D. 
525. The pillars on which it is now elevated 
were doubtless added at some later period, when 
it was arranged in order to be employed as a 
pulpit. 
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The ambones in S. Clemente at Rome are of 
different periods: the smaller and earlier_may 
perhaps be of the same date as the chorus with 
which it is connected (6th century ?), but there 
is some difference in the charucter of the work, 
The larger dates probably from the 12th century, 
as no doubt does also that in S. Lorenzo f.1. M. at 
Rome. The circumstance upon which the Abbe 
Martigny (//ict. des Antiq. Chret.) relies as prov- 
ing the high antiquity of this last, viz. that a 
part of its base is formed from a bag-relief relating 
to pagan sacrifices, cannot be considered as having' 
much weight, as a _part of the superstructure is 
formed from a slab bearing an early Christian 
inscription, and as the whole style and character 
of the work are so evidently those in use at Rome 
during the 12th and 13th centuries. 

The lesser and earlier ambo at S. Clemente hns 
twodesks-—one, the most elevated, looking towards 
the altar, the other in the contrary direction ; 
the later ambo has a semi-hexagona! projection 
on each side, and is ascended by a stair at each 
end. This Jatter plan seems to have been the 
more usual; the ambones at Ravenna and those at 
Rome of the 12th and 13th ceuturies are all thus 
planned. 

In the plan for the church of St. Gall (c. A.D. 
820), the ambo is placed in the middle of the 
nave but near its eastern end, in front of the 
enclosure marked “ chorus," and is within an 
enclosure. 

A tall ornamented column is often found al- 
tached to the ambo ; on this the paschal candle 
was fixed. This usage may have erxisted from 
an early period, but perhaps the earliest existing 
example of such a column is one preserved in the 
museum of the Lateran at Rome, which however 
is probably not older than the 11th century. It 
is engraved by Ciampini ( Vet. 3fon., t. i. pl. xiv.). 

According to Sarnelli (Ant. Bas. p. 84), the 
word ambo is the proper expression for the raised 
platform or chorus cantorum ; he however gives 
no authorities for this use of the word. [A. N.] 


AMBROSE. (1) Bishop of Milan, confessor, 
commemorated April 4 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., 
Bedae) ; Dec. 7 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Bishop, commemorated Nov. 30 (Hart. 
Ilieron.). [C.] 


AMBROSIAN MUSIC, the earliest music 
used in the Christian Church of which we have 
any account, and so named after Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan (374—398), who introduced it to his 
diocese about the year 386, during the reign of 
Constantine. ' 

The notions prevailing among musical and 
other writers respecting the peculiarities of 
Ambrosian music are based rather on conjecture 
than knowledge. 1t may be considered certain 
that it was more simple and less varied than the 
Gregorian music which, about two centuries 
later, almost everywhere superseded it.  Indeed 
it has been doubted whether actual melody at 
all entered into it, and conjectured that it was 
only a kind of musical speech—monotone with 
melodic closes, or ACCENTUS  ECCLESIASTICUS, 
a kind of music, or mode of musical utterance, 
which Gregory retained for collects and responses, 
but which he rejected as too simple for psalms 
and _hymns. On the other hand. it has been 
argued more plausihly that, to whatever extent 
the Accentus or Modus choraliter legendi may 
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have been used in Ambrosian music, an element ' 
more distinctly musical entered largely into it ; 
that a decided cautus, as in Gregorian music, was 
used for the psalms; and that something which 
might even now be called _ melody was employed 
for (especially metrical) hymns. That this me- 
lody was narrow in compass [AMBiTUs], and 
little varied in its intervals, is probable or cer- 
tain. The question however is not or quality, 
but of kind. Good melody does not of necessity 
involve many notes; Rousseau has composed a 
very sweet one on only three (Consolalivns des 
Misčres de ma Vie, No. 53). 

The probability that this last view of Ambro- 
sian music is the right one is increased by the 
accounts of its effect in performance, given in 
the Benedictine Life of St. Ambrose, drawn from 
his own works, wherein one especial occasion is 
inentioned on which the whole congregation sang 
certain hymns with such fervour and unction 
that many could not restrnin their tears—an 
incident confirmed by an eye-witness, St. Augus- 
tine. “How did I weep," he says, “in Thy 
hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by 
the voices of Thy sweet attuned Church! The 
voices Howed into mine ears, and the truth dis- 
tilled into my heart, whence the affections of my 
devotions overflowed, and tears ran down, and 
happy was 1 therein.?s It is difficult to attri- 
bute to mere “* musical speech," however em- 
ployed, such effects as these, even upon the 
rudest and Jeast instructed people, a fortiori, on 
persons like Augustine, accomplished in all the 
learning and the arts of his time. The hymns 
and canticles must surely have been conjoined, 
and the voices attuned to a sweeter and more 
expressive song. ““Dulcis est cautilena," says 
Ambrose ((p. t. i. p. 1052) himself, “ quae non 
corpus efteminat, sed mentem animamque con- 
firmat.* Whatever its properties, its usefulness, 
or its dignity, no one would apply the epithet 
dulcis to the Accentus Ecclesiasticus, or speak of 
it, or anything like it, as cantilena. 

That neither Augustine nor any contemporary 
writer has described particularly, or given us 
any technical account of, the music practised by 
the Milanese congregations of the end of the 4th 
century, however much we may regret it, nced 
hardly cause us any surprise. We are very im- 
perfectly intormed about many things nearer to 
us in point of time, and practically of more im- 
portance. Augustine has indeed told us in what 
manner the psalms and hymns were sung in the 
church of St. Anbrose, and that this manner was 
exotic and new." But of the character of the 
song itsel'—in what the peculiarity of the Cantus 
Ambhrosianus consisted—he tells us nothing. Pos- 
sibly there was little to tell ; and the only pecu- 
liarity consisted in the emplovment in psalmody 
of more melodivus strains than heretotore— 
strains not in themselves new, but never before 

s «Quantum flevi in bymnis et canticis tuis, suave 
gonantis Ecclesiae tuae vocibus commotus acriter!  Voces 
illae infiuebant auribus meis, et eliquabatur veritas in cor 
meum ; et exaestuabat inde affectus pletatis, et currebant 
lacrimae, et bene mihi erat cum eis."—S. Augustini 
Confessiomum, lib. ix. cap. vl. c. 14. 

b «"Tunc bymni et psalmi ut “canerentur'" secundum 
morem orientalium partium, ne populus maeroris taedio 
contabesceret, institutum est; et ex illo in hodiernum re- 
tentum, multis jam ac pene emnibus gregibus tuis, et per 
cetera orbis imitantibus,"—Conf., lib. ix. cap. 7-15, 
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so emploved ; for, “in the first ages of Christi- 
anity," savs St. Isidore, “the psalms were re- 
cited in a manner more approaching speech than 
song."€ In this view most writers on Ambrosian 
music have concurred; that it was veritable 
song, in the proper musical sense of the word, 
not musical speech or *“*halt-song ;"' aud that, 
not only was it based on a scale system or tona- 
lity perfectly well understvod, but that its 
rhythmus was subject to recognised laws. S. 
Ubaldo, the author of a work (Disjuisitio de 
cantu a D. Ambrosio in Mediolanensem ecctesinn 
introducto, Mediolani, 1695) especially devoted 
to Ambrosian music, says expressly that St. Am- 
brose was not the first to introduce antiphonal 
singing into the West, but that he did introduce 
what the ancients called Cautus Harmonicus, on 
account of its determined tonality and variety of 
intervals, properties not needed in, and indeed 
incongruous with, musical speech. With this 
Cuutus Harmonicus was inseparably connected 
the Cantus fehythmicus or Metricus; so that, hy 
the application of harmonic (€. e. in the modern 
sense, melodi) rule, a kind cf melody was _pro- 
duced in some degree like our own. Tbat Am- 
brosian music was rhythmical is irrefragably at- 
tested by the variety of metres emploved by 
Ambrose in his own hvmns, and that such was 
held tq have been the case for many centuries is 
confirmed by Guido Aretinus and John Cotton 
(11th century). 

The first requisite of melody is that the sounds 
composing it be not only in the same * svstem, 
but also in svme particular scale or sucecssion, 
based upon and _ moving about a given sound. 
The oldest scales consisted at the most of fvur 
sounds, whence called tetrachords. The influ- 
ence of the tetrachord was of long duration ; it 
is the theoretical basis even of modern tonaliiv. 
Eventuanlly scales extended in practice to penta- 
chords, hexachords, heptachords, and ultimately 
octuchords, as with us. The modern scale 
may be defined as a succession of sounds con- 
necting a given sound with its octave. — The 
theory and practice of the octachord were fumi- 
liar to the Greeks, from whose system it is 
believed Ambrose took the first four octachords 
or modes, viz. the Phrygian, Dorian, Hypolydian, 
and Hypophrygian, called by the first Christian 
writers on music Protus, Deuterus, Tritus, and 
Tetrardus.  Subsequently the Greek provincial 
names got to be misapplied, and the Ambrosian 
system appeared as follows: 


PRorUsS OR DoniAN, 


These scales differ essentinlly from our scales, 


€ «Ita, ut pronuntlanti vicinior esset, quani psallenti."? 
— De Olfjic., cap. vil. 
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major or minor, of D, E, F, G, which are virtu- 
ally transpositions of one another, or identical 
scales at a higher or lower pitch, the seats of 
whose two semitones are always in the same 
places.—between the 3rd and 4th and the Tth 
aud šth svunds severally.  Whereas the Greek 
and Aimbrosjan scales above are not only unlike 
one another (the seats of the semitones being in 
all ditterent), but they are also unlike either our 
melern tvpical major scale of C, which has its 
semitones between the 3rd and 4th and 7th and 
Šth sounds, or our typical minor scale of A, 
which has one of its semitones always between 
the 2nd and 3rd sounds, another between the 5th 
and 6th or the 7th and 8th, and in its chromatic 
torm between both. 


. CHROMATIC FORM. 


The 1st, 2nd. 3rd, and 4th Ambrosian scales 
or tones therefore are not what we now call 
“kers,"? but *“*modes," differing from one another 
as the modern major and _minor modes ditfer, in 
the places of their semitones.  Meludies there- 
fore in this or that Ambrosian “tone? have a 


variety of character analogous to that which 


distinguishes our major and minor modes so very 
wilely. Thus tenderness is the popular attri- 
bute ot the minor mode; strength and clearness 
are those of the major. In like manner one 
Ambrosian tone was supposed to be characterised 
by dignity, another by languor, and so on. 

The rhythmus of Ambrosian melody is thought 
by some to have consisted only in the adaptation 
to long and short syllables of long and short 
notes, “Of what we call time," says Forkel 
(uesA. der Musik, ii. 168),—the proportion 
between the difterent divisions of the same 
melody, —"the ancients had no conception." 
He does not tell us how they contrived to march 
or to dance to timeless melodies—melodies with 
two beats in one foot and three in another, or 
three feet in one phrase and four in another, nor 
how vast congrezations were enabled to sing 
them ; and ifanything is certain about Ambrosian 
Dg it is thatit was above all things congrega- 
tivnal. 

Whether Ambrose was acquainted with the 
use of musical characters is uncertain. Probably 
he wu. The system he adopted was Greek, and 
he could hardly make himself acquainted with 
Greek music without having acquired some 
knowledge of Greek notation, which, though in- 
tricate in its detail, was simple in its principles. 
But even the invention, were it needed, of cha- 
racters capable of representing the compara- 
tirely few sounds of Ambrosian melody could 
have been a matter of no difficulty. Such cha- 
racters needed only to represent the pitch of 
these sounds; their duration was dependent on, 
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and sufficiently indicated by, the metre.  Copies 
of Ambrosian_music-books are preserved in some 
libraries, which present indications of what may 
be, probably are, musical characters, Possibly 
however these are additions by later hands. lt 
is certain that, in the time of Charlemagne. Am- 
brosian song was finally superseded, except in 
the Milanese, by Gregorian. The knowledge 
of the Ambrosian_musical alphabet, if it ever 
existed, may, in such circumstances, and in such 
an age, have easily been lost, though the melo- 
dies themselves were long preserved tradition- 
ally. [J.H.) 
AMBROSIANUM.—This word in old litur- 


gical writings often denotes «a hymn, from S. 
Ambrose having been the first to introduce 
metrical hvmns into the service of the Church. 
Originally the word may have indicated that the 
particular hymn was the composition of S. 
Amlrose, and hence it came to signity any hymn. 
Thus S. Benedict, in his directions tor Nocturns, 
says, “ Post hunc psalmus 94 (Venite) cum anti- * 
phoni, aut certe decantandus.t — Inde sequatur 
Ambrosinnum :  Deinde sex psalmi cum anti- 
phonis." Also, S. Isidore đe Vivin. off. lib. i. 
c. 1, S 2, speaking of _hymns, mentions S. 
Ambrose of Milan, whom he calls “a most illus- 
trious Doetor of the Church, and a copious com- 
poser of this kind of poetry.  Whence (he adds) 
from his name hymns are called Ambhrosiuns,"? 
(unde ex ejus nomine hymni Anwrosiani appel- 


lantur). [H.J. H.) 
AMEN (Heb. [28). The formula by which 


one expresses his concurrence in the prayer of 
another, as for instance in Deut. xxvii. 15. 

1. This word, which was used in the services 
of the synagozue, was transferred unchanged in 
the very eanrliest age of the Church to the 
Christian services [compare ALLELUIA1; for the 
Apostle (1 Cor. xiv. 15) speaks of the Amen of 
the assembly which followed the ebxapioria, or 
thanksgiving. And the same custom is traced 
in a series of authorities. Justin Martyr (Apvl. 
i. €. 69, p. 127) notices that the people present 
say the Amen after praver and thanksgiving; 
Dionysius of Alexandria (iu Znseb, H. E. vii. 9, p. 
253, Schwegler) speaks of one who had otten 
listened to the thanksgiving (ebxapioria), and 
Joined in the Amen which followed. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Catechismus Mysta. 5, p. 331) says 
that the Lord's Prayer is sealed with an Amen. 
Jerome, in a well-known passage (Provemium in 
lib. ii. Comment. Ep. Gal., p. +28) speaks of the 
thundering sound of the Amen ot the Roman 
congregations. 

2. The formula of consecration in the Holy 
Eucharist is in most ancient liturgies ordered to 
be said aloud, and the people respond Amen. Pro- 
vably, however, the custom of saying this part 
of the service secrete—anfterwards universal in 
the West—had already begun to insinuate itself 
in the time of Justinian ; for that emperor ordered 
(Norella 123, in Migne's Patrol. tom. 72, p. 1026), 
that the consecration-formula should be said 
aloud, expressly on the ground that the people 
might respond Amen at its termination.  [Com- 
pare CANON.] In most Greek liturgies also, 


% This is explained as “ omnino protrahenđo et ab uno 
aut a pluribus meTose"“ or as “in directum sine Anti» 
phona."  Martcene ve Ant. Mon. rit, Lib. I. cap. ii. 22, 
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when the priest in administering says, “ reua 
XpigT0b,'' the receiver answers Amen. So, too, 
in the Clementine Liturgy, after the ascription 
of Glory tv God (Apost. Const. viii. 13, p. 215, 
Ditzen). (Bona, Ve Zebus Liturgicis, l. ii. cc. 5, 
12,17.) [C.] 


AMENESIUS, deacon, commemorated Nov. 
10 (Jfart. Beduc). (C.] 


AMICE (Amictus, HHumerale, Superhumerale 
or Ephod, Anaboladium, Anabobigium, Anagolai- 
tm). &1. The word Amictus is employed in clas- 
šical writers as a general term for any outer 
garment. Thus Virgil employs it (Aen. iii. 405) 
in speaking of the toga, ornamented with purple, 
the end of which was thrown about the head by 
priests and other official persons when engaged 
in acts of sacrifice. (See for example “the 
Emperor sacrificing,' from the column of Trajan, 
Vest. Christ. pl. iii.) The same general usage 
. may be traced in the earlier ecclesiastical writers, 
as in St. Jerome, and in Gregory of Tours, who 
uses the word in speaking of a bride's veil. St. 
lsidore of Seville (circ. 630 A.D.) nowhere em- 
ploys the word as the designation of any par- 
ticular_garment, sacred or otherwise. But in 
defining the _meaning of anaboladium (a Greek 
word which at a later time was identified with 
amictus as the name of a sacred vestment), he 
describes it as “ amictorium lineum feminarum 
quo humeri*operiuntur, quod Graeci et Latini 
sindonem vocant.'  (Origines, xix. 25.) With 
this may be compared St. Jerome on lsaiah, cap. 
iii., where in reterring to the dress of Hebrew 
women, he says, ““ Habent sindones quae vovantur 
amictoria, This usage of “ amictorium,' and 
its equivalent “ anaboladium," in speaking of a 
linen garment worn by women as a covering for 
the shoulders, will prepare us for the first refer- 
ence to the “ amictus" as a vestment early in 
the 9th century, when it is compared by Rabanus 
Maurus (such seems to be his meaning) with the 
** superhumerale* of Levitical_ use (De Znstit. 
Cler. Lib. 1. cap. 15).  —Rabanus, however, does 
not use the word “amictus," though he seems 
evidently to refer to the vestment elsewhere so 
called. —Amalarius of Metz, writing about the 
same time (circ. 825 A.D.), speaks of the “amic- 
tus" as being the first in order of the vestments 
of the Church, “ primum vestimentum nostrum 
quo collum undique cingimus."'  Hence its sym- 
bolism in his eyes as implying “ castigatio vocis," 
the due restraint of the voice, whose organs are 
in the throat (De Eccl. OJf. ii, 17.). —"Walafrid 
Strabo writing some few years later (he was a 
pupil of Rabanus), enumerates the eight vest- 
ments of the Church, but without including in 
them the amice (1/e Reb. Eccl. c. £4.). But inall 
the later liturgical writers the vestinent is named 
under some one or other of the various designa- 
tions enumerated at the head of this article. 
As to its use in this country there is no evidence 
till nearly the close of the Saxon period. It is 
not mentioned in the Pontifical of Egbert. In 
a later Anglo-Saxon Pontifical (of the 10th cen- 
tury, Dr. Bock says,) among the vestments 
enumerated occurs mention of the *“super- 
humerale seu poderem,' an expression which has 
been supposed to point to the amice, though the 
use of “ poderis,'" as au alternative name, seems 
to make this somewhat doubtftul. (Quoted by 
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Dr. Rock, Church of our _Fathers, vol. i. p. 485 ; 
from the Arckaeologia, vol. xxv. p. 28.) 

S 2. Shape of the Amice, its Material, and orna- 
mentation. The amice was origina)ly a square or 
oblong piece of linen, somewhat such as that 
which forms the background in the aecompnpny- 
ing woodcut, and was probably worn nearly as 
shown in Fig. 1, so as to cover the neck and 


Amice. 


shoulders. —Farly in the 10th century (A.D. 925) 
we hear, for the first time, of ornaments of gold 
on the amice.  ( Testamentun Reculfi Episcopi in 
Migne's Patrologini, tom. cxxxii. p. +68, “ caligas 
et sandalias paria duo, amictos [sic] cum auro 
quattuor.") This ornament was probably an 
“aurifrigium" or “orfrey." From the 1Jth 
century onwards the richer amices were adorneil 
with embroidery, and at times even with pre- 
cious stones. These ornaments were attached to 
a portion only of the amice, a _comparatively 
small patch, known as a pluga, or parura (i.6., 
paratura) being fastened on (see Fig. + in wood- 
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cut) so as to appear as a kind of collar above the 
alb (see Fig. 3). An example is given of late 
date, to show the shape of the parura, as, from 
the nature of the material, very early amices 
are not extant. These parurae were known in 
later times as “ collaria * or “ colleria ' (see 
Rock, CA. of our Fatheres, i. 470). 

& 3. How vorn.—All the earlier notices of 
the amice are such as to imply that it was worn 
on the neck and shoulders only.  Honorius of 
Autun (writing circ. 1125 A.D.) is the first who 
speaks of it as being placed ou the head. “Hu- 
merale quod in Lege Ephot, apud nos Amictus 
dicitur, sibi imponit et illo caput et collum et 
humeros (unde et Humerale dicitur) cooperit, et 
in pectore copulatum duabus vittis ad mammillas 
cingit. Per Humerale quod capiti imponitur 
spes caelestium intelligitur.' (Gemma animae, i. 
c. 201.) It appears to have been temporarily 
placed on the head (as shown in Fig. 2 of the 
above woodcut) till the other vestments were 
arranged, after which it was turned down so 
that the parura might appear in its proper 
place. To this position on the head is to be 
referred its later symbolism as a Ahelmet of 
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galvation. “ Amictus pro gale caput obnubit.? 
Durandi Rationale iii. 1. For other symbol- 
isms see Innocent [I]. De Sacro Altarig Mysterio, 
i. cc. 35 and 50. (The woodcut above is from 
Dr. Biek's Grsolichte der liturgischen Gewdnder, 
B. ii. Tat. ii.) [W.B.M.] 


AMICUS, confessor at Lyons, commemorated 
July 14 (Ifurt. Hieron.). (C.] 


AMMON. (1) Commemorated Feb. 7 (Mart. 
Mer.) 

(2) Commemorated Feb. 9 (M. Ilieron., Bedđue). 

(3) 'Auuoby, the deacon, with the forty women 
his disciples, martyrs, commemoruted Sept. 1 
(Cal. Byzant.). 

(4) Commemorated Sept. 10 (M. Ilicron, 
Pele). 

(5) Martvr at Alexandria, Dec. 20 (Mart. 
Kom. Vet., Bedac). [C.] 


AMMONARIA, martyr at Alexandria, com- 
memorated Dec. 12 (Hart. Rom. Vet.). (L.] 


AMMONIUS. (1) Martyr, Jan. 31 (Ifat. 
Hweren., bedue). 

(2) Infant of Alexandria, commemorated Feb. 
12 (Jfart. Ram. Vet.). 

(3) Commemorated Oct. 6 (3f. Hieron.). [C.] 


AMOS, the prophet, commemorated June 15 
(Cal. byzant.). [U.] 


AMPELUS of Messana, commemorated Nov. 
20 (.Murt. Kom. Vet.). [C.] 


AMPHIBALUM or AMPHIBALUS. $&1. 
This word appears to be confined to Gallican 
writers. And this fact, coupled with its Greek 
derivation, pointing as this dves to a very early 
period for its introduction, is noticeable, as one 
among many instances of diversities of usage 
in minor matters, characteristic of the Gallican 
church, and indicating an origin distinct from 
that of other western churches, 

2. Form of the vestinent, and its prevailing 
use. There are three passages to which refer- 
euce may here be made as determining all that 
van with certainty be known with regard to 
the vestment now in question. St. Remigius, 
Archbishop of Arles, dying about 500 A.D., 
left to his successor in the see “ Amphibalum 
album  paschalem," a white amphibalus for 
use on Sundays and high festivals. (For 
* paschalis* see Ducange in roc.) We cannot 
here conelude with absolute certainty that it 
is of a ovestment for church use that he is 
*praking. though the context seems to imply 
this. (The quotation is from the Testamentum 
«S. Remuju Kenensis, ayud Galland, Bihliothec. 
Pat., tom. x. p. 806.) But in the passages that 
follow this meaning is beyond doubt. Ina life 
of S. Bonitus (alias S. Bonus), tcirc. 710, A.D. 
written, as it is supposed, by a contemporary 
(Acta Sanctorum Januar, d. xv. p. 1071 877.), we 
are told that the saint was much given to weep- 
ing eren in church; so much so, that the upper 
part of his amphibalus, which served as a cover- 
ing for his head, was found to be wet with the 
tears he shed. “ Lacrimarum ei gratia in sacro 
non deerat otlicio ita ut amphibali summitas, qua 
caput tegebatur, ex profusione earum madida 
videretur." This “ upper part" of the amphi- 
balus was evidently a kind of hood (like that of 
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the casula), separable, in_ some gort, from the 
rest of the garment. For the saint is repre- 
sented as appearing after denth, in a vision, to a 
certain maiden, devoted to God's service, and 
sending through her a message to the “ mother 
of the neighbouring monastery, bidding her keep 
by her (no doubt as a relic) that part of his 
amphibalus which covered his head. “Ut par- 
tem amphibali mei qua caput tegitur, secum re- 
tincat."? 

Even in this pnssage, however, though it is 
evidently spoken of as worn in church, and 
during the “holy office," it does not follow that 
a sacerdotal vestment, distinctively so called, is 
there intended. The mention of the hood (or 
hood-like appendage) as worn over the head 
points rather to use in the choir. But in a 
fragmentary account of the Gallican rite, of un- 
certain date, but probably of the 9th or 10th 
century, the word amphibalus is used as equiva- 
lent to the “ casula," then regarded as specially 
belonging to sacerdotal ministry. “The casula, 
known as amphibalus," the writer says, “ which 
the priest puts upon him, is united from top to 
bottom . . . it is without sleeves . . 
Jvined in front without slit or opening +. 
* Casula, quam amphibalum vocant, quod sacer- 
dos induetur (sic), tota unita . . . Ideo 
sine manicas (sic) quia sacerdos potius benedicit 
quam ministrat. Ideo unita prinsecus, non scissa, 
non aperta)'" &c. (See Martene, Zhesaurus 
Anecdotorum, tom. v.) 

From the above passages we may infer that 
“amphibalus*" was a name, in the Gallican 
church of the first eight or nine centuries, for 
the more solemn habit of ecclesiastics, and par- 
ticularly for that which they wore in offices of 
holy ministration. Having regard to its (pro- 
bably) Fastern origin, and to its subsequent iden- 
tification with the casula, we shall probably be 
right in thinking that it resembled in shape the 
white phenolia, in which Eastern bishops are re- 
presented in _mosaics of the 6th century, in the 
great church (now Mosque) of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. For these last see the article 
VFESTMENT8 (Greek), later in this work, and 
Salzenberg's Altchristliche Baudenkmale, plates 
xxviii. and xxix. [W.B.M.) 


AMPHILOCHIUS, bishop of Iconium, com- 
memorated Nov. 23 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


AMPIDIUS, commemorated at Rome Oct. 14 
(Mart. Ilicron.). [C.] 


AMPLIAS, “ Apostle,? commemorated Oct. 
31 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.) 


AMPODIUS, commemorated Oct. 11 (Murt. 
Hieron.). [C.] 


AMPULLA (Probably for amb-olla, from its 

swelling out in every direction), a globular ves- 
sel for holding liquid. In ecclesiastical language 
the word denotes — 
«1. The flasks or cruets, generally of precious 
metal, which contain the wine and water used 
at the altar. The word “ pollen," used in some 
districts of Germany to designate these vessels 
(Binterim's Denkviirdigkeiten, iv. 1. 183) is pro- 
bably derived from “ Ampullae.? 

When the custom of making offerings of wine 
for the Holy Communion ceased, armmpullae seem 
to have taken the place of the larger AMAE. 
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The notion of the ampullae themselves having | eyes to heaven and prayed, when “ecce subito 
been large vessels is probably founded on the | columba ceu nix advolat candida rostro deferens 
ancient etymology, “ampulla, quasi vas am- | ampullam caelestis doni chrismate repletam." 
*plum ;" an etymology which Walafrid Strabo | This sacred ampulla (the “Sainte Ampoulle") 
(De Reb. Eccl. c. 24) adapts to the facts of his | was preserved in the abbey of St. Remi, at Reims, 
own time by reversing it, “ampulla quasi parum | and used at the coronation of the successive kings 
ampla." The first mention of ampullae as altar- | of France. 

vessels, appears to be in the Ziber Pontificalis | then a fragment was said to have been preserved, 
(c. 110) in the life of John III. (559-573), who | and was used at the coronation of Charles X. 


is said to have ordered that the oratories of the 


martyrs in the city of Rome should be supplied | Monza, is said to be of the Tth century. It is 
with altar-plate, including ampullae (al. amulae] | of a metal resembling tin, and has engraved 


from the Lateran church. 


2, More commonly the word ampulla denotes | Magi and of the Shepherds, with the inseriptivu, 


a vessel, AfxvBos, used for holding consecrated 
oil or chrism. 


when he tells us that an “ampulla chrismatis" 
thrown from a window by the Donatists mira- 
culously remained unbroken. In the Gregorian 
Sacramentary (p. 65), in the directions for the 
benediction of _Chrism on the “Feria V, post 
Palmas," or Thursday in Holy Week, “ ampullae 
duo cum oleo" are ordered to be prepared, the 
better. of which is to be presented to the Pope. 
[CHRISM.] 


In this sense it is used by Optatus | TOIIwN, having been used for pressing Holy 
Milevitanus (contra Donatistas ii. 19, p. 42), | Qil. 
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It was broken in 1793, but eren 
The ampulla represented in the woodcut, from 


upon it a representation of the Adoration of the 
E AEON EYAOY ZeHC TeN AFleN XPICTOV 


(OiL, HoLy.) [C.) 


AMULETS. The earliest writer in whom 
the word occurs is Pliny (#7. N. xxix, 4, 19 ; xxx. 
15, 47, et al.), and is used by him in the sense of 
a “ charm * against poisons, witchcraft, and the 
like (“ veneficiorum amuleta"), A Latin deriva- 
tion has been suggested for it as being that 
“quod malum amolitur," Modern etymologists, 
however, connect both the word as well as 


the thing with the East, and derive it from the 
Arabic Aammalet (= a thing suspended). The 
practice which the word implies had been in the 
Christian Church, if not from the first, yet as 
soon as the Paganism and Judaism out of which 
it had emerged began again to find their way 
into it as by a process of infiltration, and the 
history of amulets presents a strange picture of 
the ineradicable tendency of mankind to fall back 
into the basest superstitions which seem to belong 
only to the savage bowing before his fetiche. 
Man has a dread of unseen powers around him— 
demons, spectres, an evil eye—and he believes 
that certain objects have power to preserve him 
from them. That belief fastens sometimes upon 
symbolic forms or solemn words that have once 
served as representatives of higher thoughts, 
sometimes upon associations which seem alto- 
gether arbitraryx When the Israelites left 
Egypt, they came from a people who had car- 
ried this idea to an almost unequalled extent. 
The scarabaeus, the hawk, the serpent, the 
uraeus, or hooded snake, an open eye, outspread 
wings, with or without formulae of prayer, 
deprecating or invoking, are found in countless 
variety in all our museums, and seem to have 
been borne, some on the breast, some suspended 
by a chain round the neck. The law of Moses, 
by ordering the Zizith, or blue fringe on the gar- 
ments which men wore, or the papyrus scrolls 
with texts (Exod. xiii. 2-10, 11—17 ; Deut. vi. 
4-9, 15-22), which were to be as frontlets on 
their brows, and bound upon their arms, known 
by later Jews as the Tephillim, or when nailed on 
their door posts or the walls of their houses as 
the Mesusa, sought, as by a wise *“ economy," to 
raise men who had been accustomed to such 
usages to higher thoughts, and to turn what had 
been a superstition intoa witness for the truth. 
The old tendency, however, crept in, and it seems 
clear that some at least of the ornaments named 
by Isaiah (iii. 23), especially the Deno, were of 
; e | the nature ofamulets (Bib. Dicž. AMULETS). And 
chrism was prevented by the crowd from reach- | the later pvAakTIpIa of the N. T., though an at- 
ing his proper station; and that when the tempt has been made by some archaeologists to 
moment for _unction arrived, St. Remi raised his explain the name as though they  reminded 


Ampulla at Monza. 


By far the most renowned ampulla of this 
kind is that which was said to have been brought 
by a dove from heaven at the baptism of Clovis, 
and which was used at the coronation of the 
Frank kings.  "Hinemar, in the service which he 
drew up for the _coronation of Charles the Bald 
(840), speaks of the first Christian king of the 
Franks having been anointed and consecrated 
With the heaven-descended chrism, whence that 
which he himself used was derived (“ caelitus 
sumpto chrismate, unde nunc habemus, perunc- 
tus et in regem sacratus"'), as if of a thing well 
known. ln Flodoard, who wrote in the first 
half of the 10th century, we find the legend fully 
developed. He tells us (//ist. Eccles. Remensis, 
i. 13, in Migne's Patrol. vol. 135, p. 52 c.) that 
at the Baptism of Clovis, the clerk who bore th 
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men gvAdagew»w rov vduov (Schottgen) were, 
there can be little doubt, so called as * pre- 
servatives" against demons, magic, and the evil 
eve.t. Through the whole history of Rabbinism, 
the tendency was on the increase, and few Jews 
believed themselves free from evil spirits, unless 
tne bel on which thev slept was guarded by the 
Mesusa. Mystic igures—the sacred tetragram- 
matan, the shield or David, the seal of Solomon— 
with cabulistic words, AGLA (an acrostic formed 
from the initial letters of the Hebrew words tor 
“ Thou art mighty tor everlasting, O Lord *), 
Abracalan, and the like, shot up as a rank atter- 
growth. Greek, Latin, Eastern Heasthenism, in 
like manner, supplied various forms of the same 
use. Evervwliere men lived in the dread of 
tne fascination of the * evil eye." Sometimes in- 
dividnal men, sometimes whole races (e.g. the 
Thibii of Pontus) were thought to possess the 
power of smiting outh and health, and causing 
them to waste away (Plutarch, Symypos. v. 7). 
And against this, men used remelies of various 
kinds, the *Epćgia ypduuara, the phallus or 
fiszinuin. The latter was believed to operate as 
diverting the gaze which would otherwise be 
Nred ou that wbich kept it spell-bound (Plu- 
tareh. d.c.; Varr. de Ling. Dat, vi. 5), but was pro- 
biblv connected also with its use as the svmbol 
or lite as avninst the evil power that was working 
to destroy life. It is obvious that superstitions 
of this kind would be foreign to Christian life in 
its first purity. The “bonfire " at Ephesus was 
a protest against them and all like usages (Acts 
zir. 19). They crept in, however, probably in 
the irst instance through the influence of Juda- 
izing or Orientalizing Gnostics. "The followers 
of Basilides had their mystical Abraxas and Jal- 
dakavth, which thev wrote on parchment and 
us«l asa charm [CAr. Biogr. art. BASILIDES). 
Scarabavi have been fvund, with _ inscriptions 
(Jao, Sabaoth, the names of angels, Bellerman, 
C'er die scarabacen, i. 10), indicating Christian 
associations of this nature.Đ The catacombs of 
Rome have yielded small objects of various kinds 
that were used apparently tor the same purpose, 
a bronze fish (connected, of course, with the 
Mystic anagram of IX6T2>), with the word 
ŽAŽAIž on it, a hand holding a tablet with 
ZHCE*, medals with the monogram which had 
Nzured on the (abarum of Constantine (Aringlii, 
Koni Subterranea, vi. 23; Costadoni, Del Pesce, 
pl. ii, iti., 19; Martigny, s. v. Poisson). In the 
East we find the practice of carrying the Gospels 
(BiBAia or «ebaryćiia pukpd) round the neck 
as OvAaxTrhpia (Chrysost. Hom. Ixxiii. in Matt.); 
and Jerome (in Matt. iv. 24) confesses that 
he had himself done so to guard against disease. 
When the passion for relics set in they too were 
emplored, and even Gregory the Great sent to 
Toaeodelinda two of these PvAakTApia, one A cross 
containing a fragment of the true cross, the other 
a bor containing a copy of the Gospels, each with 
Greek invocations, as a charm against the evil 
Spirits or Lpriae that beset children (pp. xii. 7). 
Inall these cares we trace some Christian asso- 


* This is distinctly stated in the Jerusalem Gemara 
(Berach. fol. 2,4). Comp. the exhaustive article by Leyrez 
on ' Pbylakterien' in Herzog. 

> The mention of “the horns of the Scarabaens " as an 
amukt by Pliny (H. N. xxviii. 4) shews how widely the 
od Egyptian feeling about it had spread in the first 
CeMturg of the Christian era. 
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cnations. — Symbolism passes into superstition. 
In other instances tbe old heathen leaven was 
more conspicuous. — Strange words, zeplepyo 
xapakT7pes (Basil. in Ps. xlv., p. 229 A), names 
of rivers, and the like (Chrysvst. Zfom. Ixxiii. in 
Matt.), “lijaturae" ofall kinds (August, Tract vii, 
in Jodnn.), are spoken of as frequent. Even a 
child's caul (it is curious to note at once the 
antiquity and the persistency of the superstition), 
and the čykćdAmiov čvčvua became an tyk6Amiov 
in another sense, and was used by midwives to 
counteract the “evil eye" and the words of evil 
omen of which men were still afraid (Balsamon, 
in Cone. Zrudl., e. 61). Even the strange prohibi- 
tion by the Council just referred to of the practice 
of “ leading about she bears and other like beasts 
to the delusion (zpds malyviov) and injury of the 
simple," has been referred by the same writer 
(ibid.), not to their being a show as in later 
times, but to the fact that those who did so car- 
ried on a trade in the (vAakTfipia, Which they 
made from their hair, and which were in request 
as a cure for sore eyes. 

Christian legislation and teaching had to carry 
on a perpetual warfare against these abuses. 
Constantine indeed, in the transition stage which 
he represented, had allowed *“* remedia_ humanis 
quaesita_corporibus"' (Cod. Thcodos. ix. tit. 16, 
s. 3), as well as incantations for rain, but the 
Council of Laodicea (c. 36) forbade the clergy 
to make pvAakTiipia, Which were in reality “Šeg- 
kKoTApia for their own souls."  Chrysostom fre- 
quentlv denovunces them in all their forms, and 
lavs bare the plea that the old women who sold 
them were devout Christians, and that the prac- 
tice therefore could not be so very_wrong (/fom. 
viii. in Coloss. p. 1374; Ž27om., vi. c. Jud. ; Zom. 
lxii. p. 536, in Matt. p. 722). Basil ((. c.) speaks 
iu the same tone. Augustine (/. c. and Šerin. ccxv. 
De Temp.) warns men against all such “ diabolica 
phylacteria." Other names by which such amulets 
were known were wepiarra, repiduuara. We 
may inter from the silence of Clement of Alex- 
andrin and Tertullian that the earlier davs of the 
Church were comparatively free from these super- 
stitions, and trom the tone of the writers just re- 
ferred to that the canon of the Council of Laodicea 
had been so far etlectual that the cler«y were no 
longer ministering to them. [E.H.P.] 


ANACHORETAE. ([HERmMIT.] 


ANACLETUS, the pope, martyr at Rome, 
commemorated April 26 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ANACTORON CAvdkropov from &vakTop), 
the dwelling of a king or ruler. In classical 
authors, generally a_house of a god, especially 
a temple of the Eleusinian Demeter or of the 
Dioscuri ; also, the innermost recess of a temple, 
in which oracles were given (Lobeck's Ailuopht- 
mus, i. pp. 59, 62). —Eusebius (Žanegyr. c. 9) 
applies the word to the church built by Constan- 
tine at Antivch, whether as equivalent to Bagi- 
Mikh, or with reference to the unusual size and 
splendour of the church, or with a reminiscence 
of the classical use of the word, is difficult to say. 
(Bingham's Antiquities, viii. 1. & 5.) [C.] 


ANAGNOSTES—LECTOR—READER.— 
Tertullian is the earliest writer who _mentions 
this otlice as a distinct order in the Church (//e 
Praescr. c. 41). It would seem that, at first, the 
public reading of the Seriptures was performed 
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indifferently by presbyters and deacons, and pus- 
šihiy at times by a layman specially appointed 
by the bishop. From Tertullian's time, how- 
ever, it was included among the minor orders, 
and as such is frequently referred to by, Cyprian 
(4 pp. 29, 38, &c.). It is also one of the three 
minor orders mentioned in the so-called Apos- 
tolical Canons, the other two being the bročid- 
Kovos and the WaArns. The Scriptures were 
read by the Anagnostes, from the pulpitum or 
tribunal ecelesiae.  1f any portion of the sacred 
writings was read from the altar, or more pro- 
perly from the bema or tribunal of the sanc- 
tuarv, this was done by one of the higher clergy. 
By one of Justinian's Novels it was djrected 
that no one should be ordained reader betore 
the age of eighteen; but previously young boys 
were admitted to the othce, at the instance 
of their parents, as introductory to the higher 
functions of the sacred ministry (Bingham, 
Thorndike). [D. B.) 


ANANIAS. (1) Of Damascus (Acts ix. 10), 
commemorated Jan. 25 (Mart. Ron. Vet.); Oct. 
1 (Cal. Byzant.); Oct. 15 (C. Armen.). 

(2) Martyrin Persia, April 21 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). 

(3) Martyr, with Azarias and Misael, Dec. 16 
(26.); April 23 (Nart. Bedae); Dec. 17 (Cal. 
Byzant.). [C.] 


ANAPHORA. (CAvagopd. The word ava- 
pepew ancquired in later Greek the sense of 
“lifting up" or “offering :" as avapćpew 8u- 
cias, Heb. vii. 27; 1 Pet. ii. 5; dvapćpew eu- 
xapiaTiav, evpnulav, čočoAoylav, Chrysostom in 
Suicer, 8. v. *Avapopd was also used in a cor- 
responding sense ; in Ps. 1. 21, [LAX], it is the 
equivalent of the Hebrew r129), “ that which 


goeth uy on the altar) u 

1. In the sense of “lifting up“ Anaphora 
came to be applied to the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist; whether from the “lifting 
up" of the heart which is required in that 
service, or froim the “oblation? which takes 
place in it; probably the latter. 

In the liturgical diction of the Copts, which 
has borrowed much from the Greeks, the word 
Anaphora is used, instead of liturgv, to designate 
the whole of the Fucharistic service, and the 
book which contains it; but more _commonly its 
use is restricted to that more solemn part of the 
FEueharistic oflice which includes the Consecration, 
Oblation, Communion, and Thanksgiving. It be- 
«ins with the * Sursum Corda“ or rather with 
the benediction which precedes it, and extends 
to the end of the oflice, thus corresponding with 
the PREFACE and CANON of Western rituals. 

The general structure of the Anaphorae of 
Oriental liturgies is thus exhibited by Dr. Neale 
(Zustera Church, Introduction, i. 463). 

The Great Eucharistic Prayer— 

1. The Preface. [Svrsrxt CoRDa.] 
2. The Prayer of the Triumphal Hymn.[PREgracR.] 
3. The Triumphal Hymn. [SaNcTUs.] 
4. Commemoration of our Lord's Life. 
5. Cominemoration of Institution. 
The Consecratiom=— 
6. Worda of Institution of the Bread. 
1. Words of Institution of the Wine. 
8. Oblation of the Body and Blvod, 
8. Introductory Prayer for the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost. 
10. Prayer for tlic Change of Elements. 
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The Great Intercessory Prayer 
11. General Intsrcession for Quick and [xad. 
12. Prayer before the Lord'a Prayer. 
13. The Lord's Prayer. 
14. The Embolismus. 
The Communmion— 
15. The Prayer of Inclination (ras zebaAas za: 
Vwjuev). 
. Ta aya Trois aylos and Elevation of Host. 
. The Fractlon. 
. The Confession, 
. The Communion. 
. The Antidoron ; and Prayers of Thank=-giring 


This table exhibits the component parts of the 
Anaphorae of all, or nearlyall, the Eastern litur- 
gies, in the state in which they have come down 
to us; but different parts nre variously de- 
veloped in different liturgies, and even the order 
is not alwars preserved; for instance, in the 
existing Nestorian liturgies, the genera! inter- 
cession is placed before the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, and other minor variations are found. 
The principal of these will be noticed under their 
proper headings. 

It is in the Anaphorae that the characteristics 
are found which distinguish ditlerent lituryies 
of the same family ; in the introductory or pro- 
anaphoral portion of the liturgies there is much 
less variety. “ln every liturgical family there 
is one liturgy, or at most two, which supplies 
the former or pro-anaphoral portion to all the 
others, and such liturgies we may call the norma) 
oflices of that family; the others, both in M. 
and printed editions, commence with the * Prayer 
of the Kiss of Peace, the pretace to the Ana- 
phora "' (Nenle, Fastern Church, i. 319). Thus 
when the liturgy of Gregory Theologus or ot 
Cyril is used, the pro-anaphoral portion is taken 
from that of St. Basil ; the Ethiopian Church has 
twelve liturgies, which have the introductory 
portion in common ; the numerous Syro-Jacobite 
liturgies all take the introductory portiou from 
that of St. James; the three Nestorian from 
that of the Apostles. Further particulars will 
be tound under CANON and COMMUNION, 

2. The word čvagopd is sometimes used io 
liturgical writings as equivalent to the drp or 
Chalice-veil ; and has found its way in this sense, 
corrupted in form (Nuphir) into the Syrian 
liturgies. (Renaudot, Žit. Orient. ii. 61.) [C.] 


ANASTASIA. (1) Martvr under Diocletian. 
Her _Natalis, an ancient and famous testival, falls 
on Dec. 25 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Hicron., Bede). 
Her name is recited in the Gregorian Can. 
The proper oflice for her festival, in the Gre- 
gorian_Šacram. (p. 7), is headed, in Menarls 
text, Missa sn Mane prima Nat. IDom., sire S 
Anastasiae ; and is inserted between the Mist 
In Vijilia Doniini in Nocte and the Missa Zn I 
Natalia Domini, The titles in the other MSS. 
are equivalent, In the Zyzantine Calendar she 
is commemorated as papuakoAvTpia, dissolver o! 
spells on Dec. 22 (see Neale's Zastern Church, 
futrod. 786). 

(2) Of Rome, daioudprus, commemorated Oct. 
29 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


ANASTASIS.—The Orthodox Greek Church 
commemorates the dedication of the Church of 
the Anastasis bv Constantine the Great (Eyxat- 
via Tob Naob <ns Gylas Tov XpisToV Kal Beov 
Nnuev "Avaordoews) on Sep. 13. (Daniel, Cuke 
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Liturgicus, iv. 268.) This festival refers to the 
delication of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
or of the Resarrection of the Lord, at Jerusalem, 
A.D. 335.  (Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iii. 26 17.) 
A similar name was given to the room where 
Gregory of Nazianzus preached at Constantinople, 
afterwards converted into a magnificent church. 
(Gibbon's Rone, iii. 367, ed. Smith.) [C.] 


ANASTASIUS. (1) The monk, martyr in 
Persia, commemorated Jan. 22 (Cal. Byzant., 
Mart. Ron. Vet., Hieron.). 

(2) Saint, April 1 (3fart. Beđac). 

(3) The pope, April 27 (Bfart. R. V., Bedae); 
Oct. 28 (Cal. Armen.). 

(4) Saint, May 2 (M. Beđae). 

(5) The Cornicularius, martyr, Aug. 21 (Mart. 
R.V.). 

(6) Commemorated Aug. 26 (M. Hieron.). 

(7) Bishop, Oet. 13 (M. Bedae, Hieron.). [C.) 


ANATHEMA, the greater _excommunica- 
tion, answering to Cherem in the Synagogue, 
as the lesser form did to Niddui, 1.e. Separation : 
this latter is called &gopiauds in the Coustitutions 
of the Apostles. 

The ercision of obstinate offenders from the 
Christian fellowship was grounded upon the 
words of Christ—“ If he will not hear the Church, 
let him be as a heathen man and a publican." 
Šo St. Gregory interprets them——“let him not 
be esteemed for a brother or a Christian *'—“ vi- 
delicet peccator gravis et scandalosus, notorius 
aut accusatus et convictus"; being reproved by 
the bishop in the public assemblies of the Church, 
if he will not be humbled but remains incorri- 
gible and perseveres in his scandalous sins— 
“ tum anathemate feriendus est et a corpore Ec- 
clesiae separandus" (St. Gregory in Ps. v.), and 
St. Augustine ( Zract xxvii. in Johan.) vindicates 
this severity of discipline on the Church's part 
in such a case—“ quia neque influxum habet a 
capite, neque participat de Spiritu Christi. 

This application of the word Anathema to the 
“ greater excommunication ? was warranted, in 
the belief of the ancient Church, by St. Paul's 
use of it (Gal. i. 8, 9), and the discipline itself 
heing distinctly warranted by our Lord's words, 
as well as by other passages in the New Testa- 
ment, the anathema was regarded as cutting 
a man off from the way of salvation; so that 
unless he received the grace of repentance he 
wculd certainly perish. 

A milder sense, however, of the word Ana- 
thema, as used by St. Paul, has not been without 
its defenders, both among our own Divines as 
Hammond and Waterland, and by Grotius. The 
latter writer, commenting on Rom. ix. 3, gives 
tbe following interpretation : “ Hoc dicit: Velim 
non modo carere honore Apostolatis, verum 
etiam contemptissimus esse inter Christianos, 
quales sunt qui excommunicati sunt. 

And as to the effect of the Ecelesiastical Ana- 
thema—it is maintained by Vincentius Lirinen- 
sis that it did not bear the sefise of cursing 
among the ancient Christians, as Cherem did 
among the Jews. 

lt is certain, however, that the word Ana- 
thema is uniformly employed by the LXX as the 
equivalent of Cherem ; and it can hardly be 
questioned, therefore, that where it occurs in 
the N. T. it must be understood in the deeper 
sense—as relating to the spiritual condition— 
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and not merely to exclusion from Church privi. 
leges, whatever may have been the force subse- 
quently attached to the word, as expressing the 
most solemn form of ecelesiastical excominuni- 
cation. "On this point and on the history of the 
word in general, the reader is referred to Light- 
foot on (ralatians ; Thorndike, vol. ii. 338; Bp. 
Jeremy Taylor (Ductor Du'itantium) ; J. Licht- 
foot, De Anathemate Maranatha. [D. 8.) 


ANATOLIA, martyr, commemorated July 9 
(Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ANATOLIUS, bishop, commemorated July 3 
(Mart. Itom. Vet.). [C.) 


ANAXARBE (SYNODS OF), A.D. 431, to con- 
firm the deposition of St. Cyril, and those who 
held with him. Another was held there two 
years later, as at Antioch, to make peace with 
St. Cyril. [E. S. F.] 

ANCHOR (AS SYMBOL). The anchor is an 
emblem very frequently used, from the eanrljest 
ages of Christianity, in svmbolism. As the anchor 
is the hope and often the sole resource of the 
sailor, the ancients called it sacred; to weigh 
anchor_ was, “ Anchoram sacram solvere. St. 
Paul adopts an obvious symbolism, when he 
savs (Heb. vi. 19) that we have hope as “an 
anchor of the soul both sure and stedfast ; so 
that, in its special Christian sense, the anchor 
would seem to be an emblem of hope. 

By the early Christians we find it used, some- 
times with reference to the stormy ocean of 
human life, but more often to the tempests and 
the fierce blasts of persecution which threatened 
to engulf the ship of the Church. Thus the 
auchor is one of the most ancient of emblems ; 
and we find it engraved on rings, and depicted 
on monuments and on the walls of cemeteries in 
the Catacombs, as a type of the hope by which 
the Church stood firm in the midst of the storms 
which surrounded it. In this, as in other cases, 
Christianity adopted a symbol from Paganism, 
with merely the change of application. 

The symbols on sepulchral tablets often con- 
tain allusions to the name of the deceased. The 
Chevalier de Rossi (Ze Ifonum. IXGTN ezhib. p. 
18) states that he has three times found an 
anchor upon tituli bearing names derived from 
Spes or dAx(s; upon the tublet of a certain 
ELPIDIVS (Mai, Collect. Vatican. v. 449), and 
upon two others, hitherto unpublished, in the 
cemetery of Priscilla, of two women, ELPIZVSA 
and SPprs. In some cases, above the transverse 
bar of the anchor stands the letter E, which is 
probably the abbreviation of the word 'EAsis. 
Further, we find the anchor associated with the 
fish, the svmbol of the Saviour [IX6T2ž). It is 
clear that the union of the two symbols expresses 
“ hope in Jesus Christ," and is equivalent to the 
formula so common on Christian tablets, “ Spes 
in Christo," “Spes in Deo," “ Spes in Deo 
Christo." 

The transverse bar below the ring gives the 
upper part of the anchor the appearance of a cruz 
ansata (CROss]; and perhaps this form may have 
had as much influence in determining the choice 
of this svmbol by the Christians as the words of 
St. Paul. The anchor appears, as is natural, very 
frequently upon the tombs of _martvrs. (See 
Lupi, Sererae Epitaphium, pp. 136, 137 ; Boldetti, 
Ossertazioni, 366, 370, &c.; dvi e 
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tionum Erplic. 568, 569; and Martigny, Dict. 
des Antiq. Chret. s. v. *Ancre.') [C.] 
ANCYRA.—Two svnods of Ancyra are re- 
corded ; the first of which stands at the head of 
those provincial synods whose canons form part 
of the code of the universal Church. It was 
held under Vitalis of Antioch, who signs first; 
and of the 18 bishops composing it, several 
attended the  Nicene Council  subsequently. 
Twenty-five canons were passed, about halt of 
which relate to the lapsed, and the rest to dis- 
cipline generally (v. Beveridge, Synod. ii. ad 1.). 
The date usually assigned to it is A.D. 314. 
Another synod met. there, A.D. 358, composed 
of semi-Arians. They condemned the second 
Synod of Sirmium, accepted the term homvi- 
ousivn,, and published 12 anathemas against all 
who rejected it, together with a long synodical 
letter. Another svnod of semi-Arians was held 
there, A.D. 375, at which Hipsius, Bishop of 
Parnassus, was deposed. [E.S.F.) 
ANCYRA, THE SEVEN VIRGINS OF, 
are commemorated by the Armenian Church on 
June 20, as fellow-martyrs with Theodotion, or 
Theodorus, of Salatia, the first Bishop of Ancyra 
of whom we have any account.  (Neale, EZustern 
Church, Introd. p. 800.) (C.] 


ANDEGAVENSE CONCILIUM. [AN- 
GERS, COUNCIL OF.) 


ANDELAENSE CONCILIUM. 
LOT, COUNCIL OF.] 


ANDELOT, COUNCIL OF (ANDELAENSE 
CONCILIUM), near Langres; summoned by Gun- 
tram, King of Orleans (at a meeting to ratify a 
compact, also made at Andelot, between himselr 
and Childebert, Nov. 28 or 29, 587), for March 1, 
A.D. 588, but nothing further is recorded ofit, and 
possibly it was never held at all (Greg. Turon., 
Hist. Fr. ix. 20; Mansi, ix. 967-970). [A.W.H.] 


ANDOCHIUS or ANDOCIUS, presbyter, 


[ANDE- 


commemorated — Sept. 24 (Mart. Heron, 
Bedue). [C.] 
ANDREAS. (1) Martyr, commemorated 


Aug. 19 (Afart. Rom. Vet.). 
(2) King, Hedar 16 = Nor. 12 (Cal. Ethiop.). 
(8) The general, with 2953 companion mar- 
tyrs, commemorated Aug. 19 (Cal. Byzant.). 
(4) Of Crete, čavwudprvs, Oct. 17 (Cal. 
Byz.). (C.) 
ANDREW, SAINT, FESTIVAL OF.—As was 
natural, the name of the “brother fisherman ? 
of St. Peter was early held in great honour. 
He is invoked by name as an intercessor in the 
prayer “ Libera nos " of the Roman Canon, with 
tihe Virgin, St. Peter, and _ St. Paul; and his 
principal festival was anciently placed on the 
same level as that of St. Peter himself (Krazer, 
De Liturgiis, p. 529). His “Dies Natalis,' or 
martyrdom, is placed in all the Martyrologies, 
agreeing in this with the apocryphal Acta Andreue, 
on Nov. 30. 1t is found in the Calendar of Car- 
thage, in which no other apostles are specially 
commemorated except St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. James the Great ; and in St. Boniface's list 
of Festivals, where no other apostles are named 
except St. Peter and St. Paul (Binterim's Denk- 
wiirdijkciten, v. i. 299). The hymn “ Nunc An- 
dreae solemnia,' for the festival of St. Andrew, 
is attributed to Venerable Bede. Proper offices 
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for the Vigil and Festival of St. Andrew are 
found in the Sacramentaries of Leo and Gregory. 
In the latter (p. 144) there is a clear allusion to 
the Arta (see Tischendorf's Acta Apost. Apocru- 
pha, p. 127), where it is said that the saint franklv 
proclaimed the truth, “nec pendens taceret in 
cruce;"' and in the ancient Lister Responsalis, 
which bears the name of Gregory, is one equallv 
clear to the same Acta in the words of St. An- 
drew's prayer, “ Ne me patiaris ab impio judice 
deponi, quia virtutem sanctae crucis agnovi *' (p. 
8:30). A trace of the influence of these same Acta 
is found again in the Gallo-Gothic Missal (pro- 
bably of the 8th century), published by Mabillon, 
in which the “ contestatio," or preface ( Zsturgia 
(rall, lib. iii. p. 222), sets forth that the Apostle, 
“ Dost iniqua verbera, post carceris saepta, alli- 
gatus suspendio se purum sacrificium obtulit. 
.. . Absolvi se non patitur a cruce . . . turba 
. . . laxari postulat justum, ne pereat populus 
hoc delicto; interea fundit martyr spiritum,"? 
The Armenian Church commemorates St. Andrew 
with St. Philip on Nov. 16. 

The relics of the apostle were translated, pro- 
bably in the reign of Constantius, though some 
authorities place the translation in that of Con- 
stantine (compare Jerome, c. Vigilantinmn, €. 6, 
P- 391, who says that Constantius translated the 
relics, with Paulinus, Curm. 26, p. 628), to Con- 
stantine's great “Church of the Apostles" at 
Constantinople, where they rested with those of 
St. Luke; the church was indeed sometimes 
called, from these two great suints, the church 
of St. Andrew and St. Luke. Justiniin built 
over their remains, to which those of St. Timothy 
had been added, a splendid tomb. 

The Mfartyrologrum Hieronymi places the trans- 
lation of St! Andrew on Sept. 3, and has a 
“ Dedicatio Basilicae S. Andreae ? on Nov. 3 ; but 
most Martyrologies agree with the Jfartyro- 
lojium Komanum in placing the translation on 
May 9. Several Martyrologies have on Feb. 5 
an “ Ordinatio Episcopatus Andreae Apostoli," in 
commemoration of the saint's consecration to 
the see of Patras (Florentinus, in AHartyrol. 
Hieron. p. 300; Baronius, in Martyrol. Romana, 
Nov. 30, p. 502; Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. i. 320, 
589; Binterim's Denkwiurdigkeiten, v. i. 503, 1F.). 

As was natural in the case of so distinguished 
a saint as the first-called Apostle, churches were 
dedicated in honour of St, Andrew in early times. 
Pope Simplicius (c. 470) is said to have dedicated 
a basilica at Rome in his honour (Ciampini, Pet. 
Monum. i. 242); and somewhat later (c. 500) 
Pope Symmachus converted the “ Vestiarium 
Neronis" into a church, which bore the name 
« S. Andreae ad Crucem, This was not far from 
the Vatican (Ciampini, De Šacris Aedif. p. 86). 
Later examples are frequent. 

The representation of St. Andrew with the 
decussate cross (X() as the instrument of his 
martyrdom belongs to the Middle Ages. In 
ancient examples he appears, like most of the 
other apostles, simply as a dignified figure _ in 
the ancient Roman dress, sometimes bearing a 
crown, as in a 5th-century Mosaic in the 
church of St. John at Ravenna (Ciampini, Petera 
Monumenta, tom. i. tab. lxx. p. 235), sometimes 
a roll of a book, as in a 9th-century Mosaic 
figured by Ciampini (u.s. tom. ii. tab. lili. 
p. 162), where he is joined with the favourcd 
disciples, SS. Peter, and James, and John. [C.] 
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ANDRONICUS. (1) Saint, April 5 (M. 
Bedue). 

(2) May 13 (M. Hieron.). 

(3) “ Apostle,? with Junia (Rom. xvi. 7), com- 
memorated_ May 17 (Cal. Byzant.) ; invention 
of their relics, Feb. 22 (2b., Neale). 

(4) Commemorated Sept. 27 (M. Hicron.). 

(5) “ Holy Father," Oct. 9 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) Martyr, commemorated Oct. 10 (Jfart. 
Hieron.); Oct. 11 (3f. Rom. Vet.); Oct. 12 (Cal. 
Buzanl.). [C.) 


ANESIUS, of Africa, commemorated March 
31 (Mart. Hicron.). [C.] 


ANGARIENSE CONCILIUM. [SANGA- 
RIKNSE CONCILIUM.) 


ANGELS and ARCHANGELS, in CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. The representations of angels in 
Christian art, at various periods, reproduce in 
a remarkable manner the ideas concerning them, 
which from time to time have prevailed in the 
Church. In one and all, however, we may trace, 
though with various modifications of treatment, 
an embodied commentary upon the brief but ex- 
pressive declaration concerning their nature and 
otlice which is given in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(i. 14). Worship or service rendered unto 
God (Aerovpyla),* and work of ministration 
(Šiaxovia) done on God's behalf to men, these are 
the two spheres of angelic operation suggested in 
Holy Scripture, and these, under various modifi- 
cations * curiously characteristic of the successive 
ages in which they are found, come before us in 
A series of monuments extending from the fourth 
to the close of the 14th century. 

82. First three Centuries. — Existing monu- 
ments of early Christian art, illustrative of our 
present subject, are, for the first 500 years, or 
more, almost exclusively of the West, and, with 
one or two doubtful exceptions, all these are vf 
a date subsequent to the “* Peace of the Church," 
under Constantine the Great, and probably, not 
earlier than 400 A.D. As a special interest 
attaches to these earliest monuments, it may be 
well here toenumerate them. The earliest of them 
all, if D'Agincourt's judgment (Histoire, ete. vol. 
v. Peinture, Pl. vii. No. 3.) may be trusted, is 
a monument in the cemetery of St. Priscilla,“ 


* Heb. L 14. Aarovpyxa zvevuara agogreAAbueva eis 
kaxoviay. The distinction of the two words noticed 
above is lost in our English version. It is well brought 
out by Origen, cont. Celsum, lib. v. (quoted by Bingham, 
Antiq., book xlii. cap. lil. 6 2, note 2). See tbis furtber 
Illustrated in the description of woodcut in 6 6 below. 

tb Absent (almost, if not altogether) for the first four 
centuries (see $ 2), they subserve purposes of dogma (6 3) 
in the Stb century ; tbey are Scriptural still, but also in 
one case legendary (6 4) iu the 6th. From that time for- 
ward canonical and apocryphal Scripture and mediaeval 
kgend are mixed up together. We find them imperial 
in character, or sacerdota! and liturgical, as tbe case may 
be; while in the later middle ages even feudal notions 
were characteristically mixed up with the traditions con- 
ceming tnem derived from Holy Scripture. (For this last 
see Jameson. Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. vol, i. 
p 95. quoting from It Perfetlo Legendarw.) 

€ Tbe Abbć Martigny ( Dictionnaire, &c. in voc.* Anges") 
speaks with evident doubt of the date assigned to this 
fresco.  D'Agincourt himself in his description gives no 
paruculars as to the source from which his drawing was 
derived.  Neither earlier nor later antiquaries know any- 
thing of its history. And this being #0, an unsupported 
opinion as to its date, resting on the authority of IPAgin- 
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dating, as he thinks, from the second century. 
It is a representation of Tobias and the angel. 
(This same subject, suggestive of the “ Guardian 
Angel," reappears in some of the Vetri Antichi, 
of the 4th and 5th century.) Another fresco of 
early but uncertain date in the cemetery of 
St. Priscilla (Aringhi, R. S. ii. p. 297) has been 
generally interpreted as representing the Annun- 
ciation. The angel Gabriel (if such be the inten- 
tion of the painter) has a human figure, and the 
dress commonly assirned to Apostles and other 
Scriptural personages, but is without wings, or 
any other special designations. With these 
doubtful exceptions, no representations of angels, 
now remaining, are earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury, and probably not earlier than the fifth. 

S 3. Fourth and Jfifth Centuries. There was an 
interval of transition from this earlier period, 
the limits of which are indicated by the Council 
of Illiberis,d A.D. 305, on the one hand, and on 
the other by the Christian _mosaics of which we 
first hear € at the close of that century, or early 
in the next. The first representation of angels 
in mosaic work is supposed (by Ciampinus and 
others) to be that of the Church of S. Agatha at 
Ravenna. These mosaics Ciampinus admits to be 
of very uncertain date, but he believesf them to 
be of the beginning of the 5th century. (See his 
Vetera Monumenta, vol. i. Tab. xlvi.) The first 
representations of the kind to which a date can 
with any certainty be assigned, are those in the 
Church of S, Maria Major at Rome, put up by 
Xystus III. between the years 432 and 440 A.D. 
In those of the Nave of this Church (Ciampini 
V. M. tom. i. Pil. 1. tolxiv.) various subjects from 
the Old Testament have their place; and amongst 
others the appearance of the three angels to 
Abraham (Pl. li.) and of the “Captain of the 
Lord's_ Hosts" (by tradition the archangel 
Michnel) to Joshua (Pl. lxii.). But on the 
“ Arcus Triumphalis*'& of this same Church, 
there is a series of mosaics, of the greatest pos- 
sible interest to the history of dogmatic theology ; 
and in these angels have a prominent part. 
This series was evidently intended to be an em- 


court alone, carries but little weight. The same subject is 
reproduced in the Cemetery of SS. Thraso and Saturninus 
(Perret, vol. iil. pl. xxvi.). 

d The 37th canon forbids the palnting upon walls tbe 
objects of religious worsbip and advration. “ Placuit pic- 
turas inecclešia esse non debere,ne quod colitur et udoratur 
in parietibus depingatur." Roman writers, for obvious 
reasons, scek to explain awuy tbe apparent meaning 
of this prohibition, As to this, see Bingbam, C. A.,. 
book vili. cap. vili. 6 6. 

* Panilinua, bishop of Nola, early in the 5th century, 
describes at much length in a letter (Ep. xii.) to his friend 
Severus the decorationa with which he had adorned bis 
own church. His descriptiona accord closely With some 
of the actual monuments (sarcophagi and mosaic pictures) 
of nearly contemporary date, wbich have been preserved 
to our own time. 

f The form of tbe Nimbus here assigned to our I.ord 
seems to indicate a later date. 

s By tbe “ triumphal arch"' of a Roman church is 
meant what will correspond most nearly with the chancel 
arch of our own churches, 1t was full in view of the 
asseinbled people on entering the church. And for tbe 
first six centurles (or nearly that time) it was reserved 
exclusively for such subjects as had immediate reference 
to our Lord; more particularly to His triumpb over sin 
and death, and His session as King in heaven. See 
farther on thia subject Ciampini, V. M. tom. G nt 5qq. 
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bodiment in art of the dvctrine decreed just 
previously in the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. 
The angels represented in the scenes of “The 
Annunciation," the Worship of the Magi (see 
woodcut * annered), and the Presentation in the 
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angels are created beings, doing service unto 
Christ. Angels could be sent to do Him homage, 
(ad obsequium) could be sent to do Him service, 
but not to bring help (as to one weak or helpless 
in himself): and so it is written that angels 


Temple, are here made to serve to the declaration | ministered to Him, not as pitying one that needed: 


of what had just before been proclaimed, viz. : 
that He who was born of Mary was not a mere 
man in whom the Word of God might afterward 
take up his abode,! but was himself God, as well 
as man, two natures united in one person. The 
angels throughout are represented as ministering 
as it were in homage to a king. Even in tle 
Annunciation, not Gabriel only is represented, 
but two other angels are seen standing behind 
the seat on which the Virgin Mary is placed. 
Of these Ciampinus rightly says, that they are to 
be regarded as doing homage to the Word then 
become incarnate. “Duo illi . . . . astant, sive 
Gabrielis asseclae, sive Deiparae custodes, aut 
potius incarnato tune Verbo obsequium er- 
hibentes." They embody, as he observes, the 
thought expressed by St. Augustine. 


help, but as subject unto Him who is Almighty." 
(5. Aug. in Psal. lvi.) ' 

S 4. Sixth Century. Between 500 A.D. and 
600 A.D., the following examples may be cited: 
the triumphal arch of the Church of SS. Cosmas 
and Damianus ar Rome (Ciampini V. M, tom. ii. 
Tab. xv.) circ. 530 A.D., and fifteen years later the 
mosaics of S. Michael the archangel at Ravenna, 
Ibid. Tab, xvii.) In the apse of the tribune is 
a representation of Our Lord, holding a lofty 
cross, with Michael r. and Gabrihel (sic) 1. On 
the.wall above, the two archangels are again 
seen on either side of a throne, and of one gseated 
thereon. These two bear long rods or staves, 
but on either side are seven other angels (four r. 
and three 1.) playing upon trumpets. There is 


“Al | herean evident allusion to Rev. viii. 2, 6, “I saw 


Warship of the Magi, from S. Maria Major at Rome. 


the seven angels, which stand before God, and to 
them were given seven trumpets." = Comp. 
Ezek. x. 10, Tobit xii. 15, and Rev. i, 4; iv. 
5. (Ciampini V. M. ii., xvii., comp. Tab. xix.) 
* Michael and Gabriel appear yet again on the 
arch of the Tribune of S. Apollinaris in Classe 
(ibid. Tab. xxiv.); and there are representations 
of the four archangels, as present at the Worship 
of the Magi, in the S. Apollinaris Novus (ibid. 
Tab. xxvii.) towards the close of that century. 
“To this period also is to be assigned the diptych 
of Milan,“ which is remarkable as containing an 


h_For further particulars as to this see 6 15 below. 

i See CyriL Alex. Epist. ad Monachos, in which the 
patriarch of Alexandria, the chlef opponent of Nestorius, 
represents in these terms the doctrine condemned at 
Epbesus. 

k_Figured and described in Bugati, Memorie di S, Celso 
Martire, Append. tab. 1. and il. The particular group 
above referred to is figured in Martigny, Dictionnaire, &c., 
under * Annonciation" The whole diptych is published 
tn facsimlle of fictile ivory by the Arundel Society. 


embodiment (probably the first in Christian art) 
of legends concerning the appearance of Gabriel 


to the Virgin Mary, derived from the Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

8 5. From 600 to 800 A.D. Art monu- 
ments of this period are but few in number. 
For examples, bearing upon our present subject, 
see. Ciampini V. M. vol. ii. Tabb. xxxi. and 
xxxviii. and D'Aginconrt," Peinture, tom. v., 
Pl. xvi. and xvii. They contain nothing to call 
for special remark, save that, in the 8th century 
particularly, the wings of angels become more 
and more curtailed in proportion to the body ; 
a peculiarity which may serve as an indication of 
date where others are wanting. One such er- 
ample in sculpture, of Michael and the Dragon, is 
referred to below, & 10. 

S 6. Eastern and Greek Representations. Early 


monuments of Christian art in the East are un- 


but uncertain date from the catacomba. 
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fortunately, very rare, the zeal of the Iconoclasts, 
and at a later period of Saracens and Turks, 
having been fatal to many, which might other- 
wise have been preserved. The earliest example 
in tireek art is a representation of an angel in 
a MS. of Genesis in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, believed to be of the 4th or 5th century. 
It is figured by Seroux D'Agincourt, Feinture, 
Pl. six. It isa human figure, winged, and with- 
out nimbus or other special attributes. > The 
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fiery sword, etc., spoken of in Gen. iii. is there 
represented not as a sword, in the hand of the 
angel, but as a great wheel" of fire beside him. 
Next in date to this is an interesting picture of 
the Ascension, in a Syriac MS. of the Gospels, 
written and illuminated in the year 586 A.D. at 
Zagba in Mesopotamia. We have engraved this, 
as embodying those Oriental types of the angel 
form which have been characteristic of Eastern ' 


and Greek art from that time to this.  1t 


The Ascension, from an ancient Syriac MS. 


will be seen that the Saviour is here repre- 
sentel in glory. And the various angelic powers 
appear in three different capacities. eath the 

of the Saviour, and forming as it were 
a chariot upon which He rises to Heaven, is what 
the Greeks call the Tetramorphon. The head 
and the hand of a man (or rather, according to 
Greek tradition, of an angel), the heads of an 
eagle, a lion, and an ox, are united by wings that 
are full of eyes (comp. Ezekiel i. 18). On either 
side of these again are two pairs of fiery wheels, 
“wheel within wheel," as suggested again by the 
description in Ezek. i. 16. These serve as 


symbolic representations of the order of angels 
known as “thrones" (comp. $ 7 below), and of the 
cherubim. Of the six other angels, here repre- 
sented in human form, and winged, four are min- 
istering to Our Lord (AeTrovpyovvTes), either by 
active service, as the two who bear Him up in 


" Compare the mosaic of the S. Vitalis at Ravenna 
(Clamp. V. . ii. tab. xix.), in the upper part of which 
two angels are seen upholding a mystic “ wheel."  Ciam- 
pinus, apparently without understanding what was the 
symbolism intended, rightly describes it in the words 
(p. 12) * duo angeli .... quandam rotam prae manibus 
tenentes." 


Digitized by (Google 
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their hands, or by adoration, as two others who are 
offering Him crowns of victory (srćpavoi). Two 
others, lastly, have been sent on work of ministry 
to men (comp. note * above), and are seen, as 
St. Luke's narrative suggests, asking of the 
eleven disciples, “ Why stand ye here gazing 
up into heaven?" and the rest. (The central 
figure of the lower group is that of the Virgin 
Mary.) 

S 7. The Celestial_ Hierarchy of  Dionystus. 
The best comment on the picture last described is 
to be found in the *“Celestial Hierarchy* of Diony- 
sius. The whole number of celestial beings are 
to be divided (so he tells us), into three orders, in 
each of which a triple gradation is contained. In 
the first order are contained the “thrones," the 
seraphim and cherubim. And these are con- 
tinually in the immediate presence of God, nearer 
than all others to Him, reflecting, without inter- 
vention of any other created being, the direct 
ellulgence of His glory. Next to these, and of 
the second order, are dominions, authorities, 
powers (kupićTnres, dEovguai, Švvdueis), forming 
a link between the first and the third order. To 
these last (principalities [Gpxai), archangels, 
aud angels) he assigns tbat more immediate ex- 
ecution of the divine purposes in the sphere of 
creation, and towards mankind, which in the 
belief of religious minds is generally associated 
with the idea of angelic agency. 

This teaching of Dionysius, regarded as it was 
both in East and West as of all but apostolic 
authority, has served as a foundation upon which 
all the later traditions have been built up. And 
this language, with the additional comments 
quoted in the next section, will give the reader 
the key to much that would be otherwise obscure 
in the allusions of Greek fathers, and in the 
forms of Greek art. 

S 8. Angels in later Greek Art. The language 
of the “Epunvela T7)s (wypagixijs, 2 or “ Painter's 
Guide? of Panselinos, a monk of Mount Athos in 
the 1lth century, may be regarded [see under 
APOSTLES) as embodying the unchanging rules of 
Greek religious art from the 8th ceutury to the 
present time. "Taking up the division quoted 
above, the writer says, as to the first order, that 
“the thrones are represented as wheels of fire, 
compassed about with wings. Their wings are 
full of eyes, and the whole is so arranged as to 
produce the semblance of a royal throne. The 
cherubim are represented by a head and two 
wings. The seraphim as having six wings, 
whereof two rise upward to the head, and two 
droop to the feet, and two are outsprend as if for 
flight. They carry in either handa hexapteryx,P 
inscribed with the words “Holy, Holy, Holy. 
It is thus that they were seen by Isaiah." Then, 
after describing the “ Tetramorphi," he proceeds 
to speak of angels of the second order." These 
are dominions, virtues, powers.  “ These," he 
says, “are clothed in white tunics reaching to 
the feet, with golden girdles and green outer 
robes.4 They hold in the right hand staves of 


published by him in a French translation. 

P The “ flabellum "' or “ fan" of the Greeks was called 
(šarrepvć, as containing the representation of a six- 
winged seraph. The *“thrones,'. represented as wheels 
(with wings of fiame), described by Panselinos, may be 
seeu in the second of the illustrations of this article. 

q Outer robes.  “ Des ćtoles vertes,'' says M. Didron. 
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gold, and in the left a seal formed thus (59)."" 


Then, of the third order, (principalities, arch- 
angels, angels), he writes thus.  “ These are 
represented vested as warriors, and with golden 
girdles. They hold in their hands javelins and 
axes; the javelins are tipped with iron, as 
lances.? 

8 9. Atiributes of Angels. There are two 
sources from which we may infer the attributes 
regarded as proper to angels in early times; the 
description given of them in the treatise of 
Dionysius already quoted, and the actual monu- 
ments of early date which have been preserved 
to our times. As to these Dionysius writes that 
angels are represented as of human form in regard 
of the intellectual qualities of man, and of his 
heavenward gaze, and the lordship and dominion 
which are naturally his. He adds that bright 
vesture, and that which is of the colour of fire, 
are symbolical of light and of the divine likenesa, 
while sacerdotal vesture serves to denote their 
oflice in leading to divine and mystical contem- 
plations, and the consecration of their whole life 
unto God. He mentions, also, girdles, staves or 
rods (significant of royal or princely power), 
spears and nxes, instruments for measurement or 
of constructive art (T& *yewueTpixa Kal TeKTO- 
Vika oKkeun), among the insignia occasionnilv 
attributed to angels. 1f, from the pages of 
Dionysius, we turn to actual monument3, we find 
the exact counterpart of his descriptions. They 
may be enumerated as follows:—1. Zhe Auman 
form. Inall the earlier monuments (enumerated 
above, SS 3, 4), angels are represented as men, 
and either with or without wings. In this 
Christian art did but follow the suggestions of 
Holy Scripture. But St. Chrysostom expresses 
what was the prevniling (but not the universal) 
opinion of early Christian writers, when he says 
(e Sacerd. lib. vi. p. 424 D) that although 
angels, and even God Himself, have ofttimes 
appeared in the form of man, yet what was then 
manitested was not actual tlesh, but a semblance 
assumed in condescension to the weakness of 
mankind* (ov gapnds GAhBea GAA& FUwykaTd- 
Bagis). Both in aucient and in modern art 
examples are occasionally found of angels thus 
represented as men, without any of the special 
attributes enumerated below. 2. Wings. As 
heavenly messengers ascending and descending 
between heaven and earth, angels have, with a 
natural propriety* as well as on Scriptural 


---- ———se- 


But we suspect that in the originnl he found groAać, a word 
which Grcek writers never use in tbe tecbnical sense of 
““ gtoles “ (the ecclesiastical vestnent known as stola in 
the West since tbe &th century). 

r 'This is what was known in mediaeval times as the 
“ Signaculum [ei,? or Seal of God. Such a seal is repre 
gented in the hand of Lucifer before his fall, in tbe Hortus 
Deliciarum, a MS. once in the Library of Strasbourg. 

* With this agrees the langnage of Tertullian, De Resur- 
rectione Carnis, cap. Ixii.: * Angeli aliquando tanquam 
homines fuerunt, edendo et bibendo, et pedes lavacro pur- 
rigendo, humanam enim induerunt superficiem, salva 
intus substantia propria.  Igitur sl angeli, Jacti tanquam 
homines, in eadem substantia spirttus permanserunui;/ &c. 
Similar language reappears in otber Latin Fathera 

t Comp. Philo, Quaest. in Ezod. xxv. 20, ai Troy Beoy 
maga Švvauei mTepobvovgt TIS ave pos rov Ilarepa 
očov yAixonevai re Kai čbićuevat. And very bcautifully 
elsewhere be speaks of the angels as going up and down 
between beaven and earth, and conveying (čtayyeA- 
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authority,“ been represented in all nges of the 
church as furnished with wings. We may add 
that this mode of expressing the idea of ubiquity 
aod power, as superhuman attributes, had pre- 
vailed in heathen art from the earliest times, 
and that in East and West alike. Examples of 
this in Assyrian art are now familiar to us. 
Šimilar fizures are found in Egypt. They were 
less common in classical art. Yet Mercury, as 
the mesenger of the gods. had wings upon his 
feet; and little winged genii were commonly repre- 
sental in decorative work, and thence were trans- 
tesred (probably as mere decorations) iuto early 
Christian * works of art. As to the number of 
these wings, two only are to be tvund in all the 
earlier representations. We do not know of any 
example of four, or of six wings, earlier than the 
9th cepturr, though the descriptions given in Holy 
Scripture of the “Living Creatures" with six 
wings, and the fvur-winged deities of primitive 
Eustern art, migzht naturally have suggested 
such representativns. As to later representations 
of cherubim and seraphim, and the like, see 
below, section 14. 3. Vesture. The vesture 
asignel to angels, in various ages of the Church, 
bas ever been such as was associated in men's 
minds with the ideas of religious solemnity, and 
in the later centuries, of sacerdotal ministry. In 
Holy Seripture the vesture of angels is described 
a5 white (Matt. xxviii. 3; John xx. 12; Hev. iv. 
4; 1v. 6),? and in mosaics of the Sth and 6th 
centuries, at Rome and Ravenna (where first we 
ean determine questions of colour with any 
aceuracy), we find white vestments generally 
assizned to them (long tunic and pallium), ex- 
actly_resembling those of apostles. — But in 
mosaics, believed to be of the 7th century (St. 
Sophia at Thessalonica)" angels have coloured 
himatia (outer_robes) over the long white tunic, 
and their wings, too, are coloured, red and blue 
being the prevailing tints. And these two 
celours had, long ere that time, been recognised 
as investel with a special significance, red as the 
colnur_ of flame, and svmbolical of holy love 
(caritas), blue as significant of heaven, and of 
heavenly contemplation or divine knowledge. 
And in the later traditions of Christian art (from 
the 9th century onwards)s these two colvurs 
Were as a general rule assigned, red more espe- 
clally to the seraphim as the spirits of love, and 
blue to the cherubim as spirits of knowledge or 
of cantemplation; while the two colours com- 
bined, as they often are found, are regarded as 


Aovgat) the biddings of the Fatber to His children, and 
tle wants of the children to their Father. 

* See the passages in Exodus, Isaiah, and Ezekiel already 
referred to ; and compare the expression in Rev. xiv. 6, of 
an angrl flying (werduevos) there. 

* Fer examples sec Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, tom. i. 
PP. 323, 615; tom. ii. p. 167. Compare p. 29, where sitnilar 
Ogures, witbout wing«, are introduced in an ornamental 
delgn. 

Y Se Clampini, V. Y. fi. pp. 58 and 64. He speaks of 
*tonicae"' and “ pallia'' as being white ; and of“ stoles* 
(really stripes on the tunic), and wings of violet. 

* Texier and Pullan, Byzantine Architecture, pl. xl. 
OGrmpare tbe curivus picture of the Holy Family, a bishop 
(ot vthet evvlesisstic), and two angels, from Urgubh, figured 
in plate v., wbere the robes of the angels are white, their 

wings blue and reddish yellow. 

* *Thbe distinctian of hue in the red and blue angels we 
find wbolly omitted towards the end of the 15th century " 
(Mra. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art) 
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suggesting the union of the two qualities of love 
and knowledge, the perfection of the angelic 
nature. It should be added that the vestments 
of angels have not unfrequently such ornament 
appended to them as was of ordinary usage from 
time to time in ecclesiastical dress, viz., coloured 
stripes on the tunic, in the earlier centuries, 
afterwards oraria or stoles, and even **omophoria,? 
the distinctive insignia of episcopal oftlice in the 
East. 4. The Nimbus. In the early Greek MS. 
already noticed, & 6, and in one or two early 
representations in the catacombs at Rome, angels 
are represented without the Nimbus. But from 
the middle of the Sth century onward, this orna- 
ment is almost invariably assigned to them. 
[NiMBUS8.] 5. The Wand of Pover. Only in 
exceptional instances during the first eight cen- 
turies, are angels represented as bearing anything 
in the hand. Three examples may be cited, in 
mosaics,P of the 6th century, at Ravenna, in 
which angels attendant on our Lord (see S 3). 
hold wands€ in their hands, which may either 
represent the rod of divine power, or, as some 
have thought, the ““golden reed"—the “ mea- 
suring reed," assigned to the angel in Rev. xxi. 
15, us in Ezek. xl. 3. The representations of 
archangels, particularly of Michael, as warriors 
with sword, or spear, and girdle, are of later date. 
G. Instruments of Music. One early example 
has been already referred to (8 4) of a Ravenna 
mosaic, in which the ** Seven Angels" are repre- 
sented holding trumpets in their hands. In the 
later traditions of Christian art, representations 
of angels as the “ Choristers of Heaven" have 
been tar more common, various instruments of 
music being assisnel to them. 

S 10. JIfichael.—The archangel Michael is first 
designated by name in mosaics of the 5th cen- 
tury, at Ravenna (Ciampini, vol. ii. pl. xvii. and 
xxiv.). And in other case3s where we sce two 
angels specially marked out as in attendance on 
our Lord, we may inter that Michael and Gabriel 
are designated. For the names of these two 
alone are prominent in Holy Scripture. And 
according to a very ancient tradition, traced back 
to Rabbinical belief, perpetuated as many such 
traditions were in the East, and thence handed 
on to Western Christendom, these two arch- 
angels persvnitied respectivelyd the judgment 


= 


b Ciampini, V. M. li. tab. xvii., xix., and xxiv. Come 
pare in his plate xlvi. of vol. 1. the mosaic at S. Agutha, 
wbich we believe to be of nearly the same date. 

€ In tbe church dedicated in the name of the archangel 
Michael at Ravenna, in the year 545, an inđicativn of 
special honour is given to him by the small cross upon his 
wand, wbich is wanting in that of Gabriel (Ciamp. V. M. 
ii. tab. xvii.) 

d In yet other traditions the mercy of Gođ, and more 
particularly His healing gruce, is ministered by Raphael, 
Ihere is great vaticty in the older Jewish traditiona 
According to one (Joma, p. 37, quoted by Bobmer in 
Herzog's Encyd.), when the tliree angels appeared to 
Abraham, Michael, as first in rank, occupied the central 
place, having Gabriel, as second, on his right hand, and 
Raphael, as third in rank, on his left. This place on the 
right hand of God is elsewhere assigned to Gabriel, as 
being the angel of bis power (comp. Origen, rep apxov, 
i. 8), and to Raphael that on tbe lelt (near the heart), as 
being the angel of His mercy. And again In Pbilo (Quaest. 
in Gen. iii. 21), the two cherubim on either side of ihe 
mercyeseat represent respectively the messengers of the 
Wrath, and of the Mercy, of the Lord (cvmp. Exod. xxxiv. 
5-1) 
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and the mercy of God, and were therefore fitly 
placed, Michael, as the angel of power, on the 
right hand, Gabriel, nearer to the Aeart, on the 
left hand. For the special traditions concerning 
“St. Michael," his appearances in vision at 
Mount Galgano in Apulia, to St. Gregory the 
Great on the mole of Hadrian, now the castle of 
St. Angelo, and to Aubert, Bishop of Avranches 
in 706, A.D., at “ Mount St. Michel" in Nor- 


mandy (to this our own St. Michael's Mount 


owes its designation), see Jameson's Sacred and 


Legendary Art, pp. 94 sqq. The oldest ex- 


ample in sculpture of St. Michael treading under 


foot the dragon (see Rev. xii. 7, 8), is on the 
porch of the Cathedral of Catana, believed to be 


of the Tth century. [Figured above.J] Later 
pictures often represent St. Michael as the angel 
of judgment, holding scales in his hand, in which 
souls are weighed. 

S 11. Gabriel (Heb. “ Man of God,") as the 
messenger more especially of comfort and of good 
tidings, occupies a prominent place in the New 
Testament, as announcing the birth both of John 
the Baptist to Zacharias and of our Lord to the 
Virgin Mary. (In apocryphal legend he is repre- 
sented as foretelling to Joachim the birth of the 
Virgin Mary.) In the language of Tasso he is 
“ Angelo Annunziatore." Though only twice 
(as far as I have observed) designated by name 
in early Christian Art (Ciampini, V. 1. ii., Tab. 
xvii. and xxiv.), yet in the various pictures of 
the Annunciation, which are many, it is he, of 
course, who is to be understood. By a singular 
fate, having been regarded by Mahomet as his 
immediate inspirer, he is looked upon in many 
parts of the East as the great protecting angel 
of Islamism, and, as such, in direct opposition to 
Michael the protector of Jews and Christians. 

$ 12. Raphael (Heb. the Healer who is from 
God, or “ Divine Healer") is mentioned in the 
book of Tobit as “one of the seven holy angels 
which go in and out before the glory of the Holy 
One," cap. xii. 15. Through the influence of 
this beautiful Hebrew story of Tobias and 
Raphael, his name became associated in early 
times with the idea of the guardian angel. As 
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such he is twice figured in the Roman catacombe, 
and allusions to the same story are frequent 
in the Vetri Antichi.  [GLasa, CHRISTIAN.) ln 
mediaeval Greek art the three archangels already 
named are sometimes represented together, de- 
signated by their initial letters M, I, and P, 
Michael as a warrior, Gabriel as a prince, and 
Raphael as a priest—the three supporting be- 
tween them a youthfu] figure of our Lord, him- 
self represented with wings as the ““ angelus" 
or messenger of the will of God. (Figured in 
Jameson's 5, 2. A., p. 93.) 

$ 13. Uriel. (The Fire of God.) The fourth 
archangel, named Uriel in Esdras ii. 4, has been 
much less prominent in legend and in art than 
the three already named.* He is regarded as 
charged more particularly with the interpreta- 
tion of God's will, of judgments and prophecies 
(with reference, doubtless, to Esdras ii.). These 
“archangels" of Christian tradition are to the 
Jews the first four of those “ Seven Angels" who 
see the glory of God (Tobias xrii. 15); the other 
three being Chamuel (he who sees God), Jophiel 
(the beauty of God), and Zadkiel (the righteous- 
ness of God). "But these last three names have 
never been generally recognised either in East or 
West. And in the first example of the repre- 
sentation of these Seven Angels in Christian art 
they are distinguished from the two archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, who hold wands, while to 
the seven, as already noticed, $ 4, trumpets are 
assigned. -(Ciampini, V. M., ii., pl. xvii.) 

$ 14. Seraphim and Cherubim. These two 
names appear, the first in Isaiah vi. 2 (there only), 
and the latter in Exodus xxv. 18, where šwo 
are spoken of, and in Ezekiel i. 4-14, who speaks 
of four (compare the four “ living creatures " 
of Rev. iv, 6), They have been perpetuated iv 
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Christian usage, and the descriptions given of 
them in Holy Scripture have been embodied 
(those of the cherubim or four “ living creatures," 
first, and somewhat later those of the seraphim) 
in Christian art from the 5th century onwards. 
They were regarded:(see above & 9) as the spirits 
of love and of knowledge respectively. For fuller 
details concerning the two in Holy Scripture see 


€ From the name of Uriel belng little known, the fourth 
arcbangel is designated in some mediaeval monumenis 
(Jameson, S. and L. Art, p. 92) a5 “ St. Cherubin.? 
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Dictionary of the Bible? In art they do not 
appear as Anjel forms, witb any special _modi- 
fication of the ordinary type, as far as we have 
observed, in any earlier representation than that 
of the Svriac MS. already described and figured. 
Later modinications of this oldest type may be 
seen in Jameson, S. and L. Art, p. 42 sqa., 
from which the cut given above is taken; 
D'Aginceurt, Seipture, pl. xii. 16 (the diptych 
of. Rambona, 9th century), Pemture, pl. 13 
(Greek MS. of 12th century).  Cherubic repre- 
sentations of the fvur “Living Creatures" will 
be separately treated under EVANGELISTS. 

$15. The Hlustrations to this Article. Great 
interest attaches to the mosaic of Xystus III, 
which forms the first of the illustrations to this 
article, from its bearing upon the history of 
doctrine, and especially of the cultus of the 
Virzin Mary, and as restorations made in the 
time of Benedict XIV. (1740-1758) have pro- 
duced considerable changes in the mosaic here 
hzured, it will be well to state the authority 
fur the present representation. The only pub- 
lishel picture of the mosaic in its older state 
(that here reproduced), is a very rude engraving 
in Ciampini, Vetera Monumenta, i. p. 200, Tab. 
xlix. In some important particulars of archaeo- 
logical detail his engraving varies from the care- 
fuliy drawn and coloured pictures, from which 
the illustration above given has been taken. But 
in the general arrangement and outline of the 
figures the two are in accord. The coloured 
dmwings of which we speak, form part of a col- 
lectivn (in two large folio volumes) which was 
male by Pope Clement XI. when Cardinal 
Altano. These, with a number of other volumes 
containing classical antiquities of various kinds, 
were purchased at Rome byan agent of Georgelil., 
ani are now in the Roval Library at Windsor. 

Tne second of the illustrations (from a Syriac 
MS.) is from a _photolithograph, reproducing the 
outline given by Seroux d'Agincourt, Peinture, pl. 
rirvii. That author speaks of it as “ calque sur 
Voriginal,? and from a comparison with an exact 
copy made from the original by Professor West- 
weed, we are able to vouch for the perfect accu- 
racy of the present illustration. (W.B.M.] 


ANGELS OF CHURCHES—Bishops. It 
does not appear that the bishops of the Primitive 
Church were commonly spoken of under this 
title, nor indeed did it become in later times the 
ordinary designation of the episcopal oflice.  In- 
stances, however, of this application of it occur 
in the earlier Church historians, as, €. g., in So- 
crates, who so styles Serapion Bishop of Thomais 
(Lib. iv, c. 23). The word Bydel also, which is 
Šaran for angel or messenger, is found to have 
been similarly employed (see Hammond on /čev. 
L 20), But though no such instances were 
forthcoming, it would prove nothing against the 
received interpretation, as it may be considered, 
vf the memorable vision of St. John, recorded in 
the fint three chapters of the Apocalypse, in 
Which he is charged to convey the heavenly 
Message to each of the seven churches through 
its “ Angel." It should be remembered that 
the language of this vision, as of the whole 
book to wbich it belongs, is eminently mystical 
and symbolical ; the word “ Angel," therefore, 
as being transterred from an heavenly to an 
earthly ministry, though it would very signifi- 
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cantly as well as honourably characterize the 
office so designated, could yet scarcely be ez- 
pected to pass into general use as a title of 
individual ministers. "By the same Divine voice 
from which the Apostle receives his commission 
the ““mystery" of the vision is interpreted. 
“The seven stars," it is declared, “are the 
angels of the seven churches; and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest, are the seven 
churches," The symbol of a star is repeatedly 
emploved in Scripture to denote lordship and 
pre-eminence (e. g. Num. xxiv. 17). “There shall 
come a star out of Jacob," where it symbolises 
the highest dominion of all. Again, the actual 
birth of Him who is thus foretold by Balaam is 
announced by a star (Matt. ii. 25 cf. Is. xiv. 12). 
Faithful teachers are “stars that shall shine for 
ever " (Dan. xii. 3); false teachers are “ wander- 
ing stars " (Jude 13), or “stars which fall from 
heaven * (Rev. vi. 13, viii. 10, xii. 4). Hence it 
is naturally inferred from the use of this symbol 
in the present instance that the “angels? of the 
seven churches were placed in authority over 
these churches.  Moreover, the angel in each 
church is one, and the responsibilities ascribed 
to him correspond remarkably with those which 
are enforced on Timothy and "Titus by St. Paul 
in the Pastoral Epistles. Again, this same title is 
given to the chief priest in the Old Testament, 
particularly in Malachi (ii. 7),—where he is styled 
the angel or messenger of the Lord of Hosts, 
whose lips therefore were to keep knowledge, 
and from his mouth, as from the oracle, the 
people were to “seek the law," to receive know- 
ledge and direction for their duty. To the chief 
minister, therefore, of the New Testament, it may 
be fairly argued, the title is no less fitly applied. 

By some, however, both among ancient and 
modern writers, the word “angel" has been 
understood in its higher sense as denoting God's 
heavenly messengers; and they have been supposed 
to be the guardian angels of the several churches 
—their angels—to whom these epistles were ad- 
dressed, It is contended that wherever the 
word angel occurs in this book, it is employed 
unquestionably in this sense ; and that if such 
guardianship is exercised over individuals, much 
more the same might be predicated of churches 
(Dan. xii. 1). Among earlier writers this inter- 
pretation is maintained by Origen (Hom. xiii. in 
Luc. and Hom. xx. in Num.) and by Jerome (in 
Mich. vi. 1, 2). OF later commentators, one of 
its most recent and ablest detenders is Dean 
Alford. But besides the obvious ditliculty of 
giving a satisfactory explanation to the word 
“write " as enjoined on these supposed heavenly 
watchers, there remains an objection, not easily 
to be surmounted, in the language of reproof and 
the imputation of unfaithfulness, which on this 
hbypothesis would be addressed to holy and sin- 
less beings,—those angels of His who delight to 
“do His pleasure." So is it observed by Au- 
gustine (Zp. 43, S 22): “ * Sed habeo adversum 
te, quod caritatem primam reliquisti? Hoc de 
superioribus angelis dici non potest, qui per- 
petuam retinent caritatem, unde qui defecerunt 
et lapsi sunt, diabolus est et angeli ejus." 

By presbyterian writers the angel of the 
vision has been variously interpreted :—1. Of the 
collective presbytery ; 2. Of the presiding pres- 
byter, which otlice, however, it is contended was 
soon to be discontinued in the Church, because 
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of its foreseen corruption. 3. Of the messengers 
sent from the several churches to St. John. It 
hardly falls within the scope of this article to 
discuss these interpretations. To unprejudiced 
readers it will probably be enough to state them, 
to make their weakness manifest. It is diilicult 
to account for them, except as the suggestions of 
a foregone conclusion. 

On the other hand, as St. John is believed on 
other grounds to have been pre-eminently the 
orguniser ot Episcopacy throughout the Church, 
so here in this wondertul vision the holy Apostle 
comes before us, it would seem, very remarkably 
in this special character; and in the message 
which he delivers, under divine direction, to each 
of the seven churches through its angel, we 
recognize a most important confirmation of the 
evidence on which we claim for episcopal govern- 
ment, the precedent, sanction, and authority of the 
apostolic age. (Bingham, Thorndike, Archbishop 
Trench on pp. to Seren Churches.) (D. 8B.) 


ANGERS, COUNCIL OF (ANDEGAVENSE 
CONCILIUM), A.D. 453, Oct. 4; whercin, atter 
consecrating Talasius, Bishop of Angers, there 
were passed 12 canons respecting submission 
of presbyters to  bishops, the inability of 
“digami " to be ordained, &c. (Mansi, vii. 899— 
902). (A. W.H.) 


ANGLICAN COUNCILS (Concilia Angli- 
cana); a designation given to English general 
councils, of which the precise locality is un- 
known ; €. 7. A.D. 756, one of bishops, presbyters, 
and abbats, held by Archbishop Cuthbert to 
appoint June 5 to be kept in memory of the 
martyrdom of St. Boniface and his companions 
(Cuthb. ad Lullum, intr. Ejnst. S. Bonif. 70; Wilk. 
i. 144; Mansi, xii. 585-590); A.D. 797 (Alford), 
798 (Spelman), held by Ethelheard preparatory to 
his journey to Rome to oppose the archbishopric 
of Lichtield (W. Malm. G. 2. A. lib.i.; Pagiad an. 
796,n. 27; Mansi, xiii. 991, 992). [A.W.H.] 


ANIANUS. (1) Patriarch, commemorated 
Hedar 20 = Nov. 16 (Cal. Ethiop.). 

(2) Bishop ; translation, June 14 (Afart. Bedae, 
Hieron.); deposition at Orleans, Nov. 17 (M. 
Hwron.). [C.) 


ANICETUS, martyr, commemorated Aug. 
12 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.) 


ANNA, the prophetess, commemorated Sept. 1 
(Ado, De Festiv., Martyrol.); Jakatit 8 = Feb. 2 
(Cal. Ethiop.). \C.] 

ANNATES : lit. the revenues or profits of 


one year, and therefore synonymous with first- 
truits so far; but being, in their strict anc 
technical sense, a development of the Middle 
Ages, the only explanation that can be given of 
tuem here is how they arose.  Anciently, the 
entire revenues of each diocese were placed in 
the hands of its bishop, as Bingham shews (v. 6. 
1-3), who with the advice and consent of his 
senate_ of  presbyters distributed, and in the 
Western Church usually divided them into 4 
parts. One part went to himself; a 2nd to his 
ciergy ; a 3rd to the poor ; a 4th to the mainte- 
nance of the fabric and requirements of the 
diocesan churches. Of these the 3rd and 4th 
were _claimants, so to speak, that never died ; 

but in the case of the two fvrmer, when giliees 
became vacant by death or removal, what was 
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to be done with the stipend attaching to them, 
till they were filled up?  Naturally, when en- 
dowments became fixed and considerable, and 
promotions, from not having been allowed at ail, 
the rule, large sums constantly fell to the dis- 
posal of some one in this way; of the bishop, 
when any of his clergy died or were removed; 
and of whom, when the bishop died or was re 
moved, by deposition or by translation, as time 
went on, but ot the metropolitan or primate at 
last, though, perhaps, at first of the presbytery? 
And then came the temptation to keep bishop- 
rics vacant, and appropriate “the annates," or 
else require them from the bishop elect in return 
for consecrating him. It was but a step further 
in the same direction for Rome to lay claim to 
what primates and archbishops had enjoved so 
long, when the appoiuntment of both, so far as 
the Church was concerned, became vested in 
Rome. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain, that had the primitive rule, tvundel as 
it was in strict justice, been maintained intact, 
each parish, or at least each diocese, would hare 
preserved its own emoluments, or, which comes 
to the same thing, would have seen them applied 
to its own spiritual exigencies in all cases. The 
34th Apostolical canon, the 15th of Ancyra, and 
the 25th of Antioch, alike testify to the old rule 
of the Church, and to what abuses it succumbed. 
Still, De Marca seems hardly justified in ascrib- 
ing the origin of annates to direct simony (/%e 
vncord, Šac. et fmp. vi. 10). [E S.F.) 


ANNE (“Avva, F3). Mother of the Virgin 


Mary. July 25 is observed by the Orthodox 
Greek Church as the commemoration of the 
“ Dormitio S. Annae," a Festivai with abstinence 
from labour (dpyyia). The same day is snid to have 
been anciently dedicated to S. Anne in the West 
also, and the feast was probably trausferred in the 
Roman Calendar to the 26th (the day on which 
it is at present held) from a desire to gire 
grenter prominence to S. Anne than was possible 
on S. James's D)ay. In the Greek Calendar, also, 
Joachim and Anna, “ Gtozar6pes,"' have a festival 
on Sep. 9, the day following the Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary. Both the Armenian and the Greek 
Calendars have on Dec. 9 a “ Festival of the Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary," or (as it is called 
in the latter) “ H GVAA NIS Tfis Gyias Kal Beoxpo- 

unTdpos *Avvns, i. e. S. Anne's Conception of 
the Virgin, kal ydp avr)h drekunge Tir UTEp 
Adyov rov Aoyov kvhaagav. 1n the Ethiopic, 
“ Joachim, avus Christi," has April 7; and on 
July 20 is commemorated the “ Ingressus Anpae 
Matris Mariae in Templum " or “Purificatio 
Annae.? (Daniels Codec Liturgicns, tom. iv.; 
Alt's Airchenjahr.) There is no evidence of any 
public recognition of S. Anne as a patron snint 
until about the beginning of the 6th century, 
when Justinian 1. had a temple built in her 
honour, which is described by Procopius (/e 
Aedinc. Justin. ch. iii.) as jeporpenćs TE Ku 
čyaorTov ŠAws os "Avvy ayia, “* whom," he 
adds, “ some believe to be unrćpa Storls o: and 
grandmother of Christ ;" and we are informed 
by Codinus that J ustinian 11. founded another in 
105. 

Her body was brought from Palestine to Con- 
stantinople in 740, and her “Inventio Corporis " 
was celebrated with all the honour due to a 


snint, (C]. 
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. ANNOTINUM PASCHA. In the Grego- 
rian Ler Responsalis, and in some MSS. of the 
Sacramentary, following the Dominica in Albis 
(First atter Easter), we find an otiice in Pas- 
cha Amnotina. That it was not, however, in- 
variably on the day following the Octave of 
kaster is shown by Martene (quoted by Binterim, 
v. i. 246), who found it placed on the Thursday 
before Ascension Day in an ancient ritual of 
Vienne. And it is mentioned in later nutho- 
rities as having been celebrated on various days, 
us on the Ssabbutum in Albi, the Saturday after 
Easter-Dav. 

As to the meaning of the expression there are 
various opinions. — Natalis Alexander (/Hist. Eccdl, 
1458. ii. quaest. 2), with several of the older au- 
thorities, supposed it to be the anniversary of 
the Euster of the preceding year. If this anni- 
versary was specially observed, when it fell in 
the Lent of the actual year it would naturally 
be omitted, or transrterred to a period when tle 
Fast was over; for the services of the Pascha 
annotinsan were of a Paschal character, and con- 
sequentlv unsuited for a season of mourning. 

Probablv, however, the nature of the Pascha 
ganotinam is correctly stated by the Micrologus 
(c. 35); Annotine Pascba is a term equivalent 
to auniversary Pascha ; and it is so called because 
in olden time at Rome those who had been bap- 
tized at kaster celebrated the anniversary of 
their baptism in the next year by solemn ser- 
vices.  Honorius of Autun, Durand, and Beleth, 
give the same explanation, which is adopted by 
Thomasius, Martene, and Mabillon. To this call- 
ing to mind of baptismal vows the collects of 
the Gregorian Sacramentary (p. 82) refer. The 
words of the Micrologus, that this was observed in 
olden time (antiquitus) seem to imply that even 
at the time when that treatise was written 
(about 1100), it had become obsolete (Gregorian 
savram. Ed. Menard, p. 399; Binterim's Denk- 
kurdejkeiten, vw. i. 245 1). [C.] 


ANNUNCIATION. [MARY THE VIRGIN, 
FEsTIVALS OF.) 


ANOINTING. ([UscrT10N.] 


ANOVIUS, of Alexandria, commemorated 
July 7 (Jfart. Hieron.). 


ANSENTIUS. Commemorated August 7 
(Mart. Hieron.). [C.) 


ANTEMPNUS, bishop, commemorated April 
27 (Mart. Hreron.). [C.] 


ANTEPENDIUM (or Antipendium), a veil 
or hanging in front of an altar. The use of such 
a piece of drapery no doubt began at a period 
when altars, as that at S. Alessandro on the Via 
Nomentana near Rome [ALTA], began to be 
constructed with cancellated fronts: the veil 
hanging in front would protect the interior 
from dust and from profane or irreverent curio- 
šitv.—"Ciampini (Vet. .Mon. t. ii. p. 57) says 
that in a crvpt below the church of SS. Cosmo 
e Damiano at Rome there was in his time an 
ancient altar “cum duabus columnis ac epistilio 
et coroga ; nec non sub ipso epistilio anuli sunt 
ferrei e quibus vela pendebant."" (Compare t. i. 
P- 64.) 

In the Tth and 8th centuries veils of rich and 
rostly stufis are often mentioned in the Zv. 
Pomtif. as suspended “ante altare," as in the 
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case where Pope Leo III. gave to the church of 
St. Paul at Rome * velum rubeum quod pendet 
ante altare habens in medio crucem de chrysoclavo 
et periclysin de chrysoclavo," a red veil which 
hangs before the altar, having in the middle 
a cross of gold embroidery and a border 
of the same. It is possible, however, that in 
this and like cases the veil was not attached to 
the altar, but hung before it from the ciborium 
or from arches or railings raised upon the altar 
enclosure. [A. N.] 


ANTEROS, the pope, martyr at Rome, 
commemorated Jan. 3 (Murt. Rom. Vet., 
Beduc). [C.] 

ANTHEM. [AxNTIPHON.] 


ANTHEMIUS, commemorated Sept. 26 (Cal. 
Armen.). [C.) 


ANTHIA, mother of Eleutherius, comme- 
morated April 18 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ANTHIMUS. (1) Bishop, martyr at Nico- 
media, commemorated April 27 (Mart. Rom, 
Vet.). 

(2) Presbyter, martyr at Rome, May 11 (Zb. 
et Bedae). 

(3) Martyr _ at  Aegaea, Sept. 27 (Mart. 
R.V.). [C.] 


ANTHOLOGIUM ('Av0va6yov), a compi- 
lation from the Paracletice, Menaea, and Horo- 
logium, of such portious of the service as are inost 
frequently required by ordinary worshippers. It 
generally contains the ollices for the Festivals of 
the Lord, of the Virgin Mary, and of the prin- 
cipal saints who have festivals (r&v ćopra(o- 
uevov &ylwv); and those ordinary offices which 
most constantly recur.  (Neale, Eastern Church, 
Introd. 890.) This book, which was intended to 
be a convenient mananal, has been so swollen by 
the zeal of successive editors, that it has become, 
savs Leo Allatius, a very monster of a book. (Ze 
Libris Ecclesiasticis Graccorum, p. 89.) [C.) 


ANTIGONUE, of Alexandria, commemorated 
Feb. 26 (Blfart. Hicron.). [C.] 


ANTIMENSIUM, a consecrated altar-cloth, 
“cujus nominis ratio haec est, quod ea adhibeant 
loco mensae sive altaris ? (Bona, De lebus Lit. 
I. ix. S 2). This seems the natural derivation, 
especially if, as Suidas says (in Suicer's Th4esaurus 
8. v.) the word was a Latin one, meaning a table 
placed before a tribunal (rpd ŠikaoTnplov kei- 
M€vn).  Nevertheless, the _Greeks always write 
the word avriuivoiov, and derive it from ulvoos, 
a canister (Neale, Fastern Church, Tntrod. p. 186). 

These Antimensia_were, and are, consecrated 
only at the consecration of a church (Goar's Zu- 
chologivn, p. 648), when a piece of cloth large 
enough to form several antimensia was placed on 
ihe altar, consecrated, and afterwards divided 
and distributed as occasion required.  “ Relics 
being pounded up with fragrant gum, oil is poured 
over them by the bishop, and, distilling on to the 
corporais, is supposed to convey to them the 
mysterious virtues of the relics themselves. The 
Holy Eucharist must then be celebrated on them 
for seven days, after which they are sent forth 
as they may be wanted " (Neale, u. s. p. 187). 
As to the antiquity of these ceremonies it is 
difficult to speak with certainty. 

Theodore Balsamon (in Suicer, s. v.) savs that 
these Antimensia were for use on the Tables of 
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Oratories (T&y ebxrnplwv), which were probably 
for the most part unconsecrated ; and Manuel 
Charitopulus (in Bona, u. 8.) says that they were 
for use in cases where it was doubtful whether the 
altar was consecrated or not. They were required 
to be suficiently large to cover the spot oceupied 
by the paten and chalice at the time of conse- 
cration. 

The Syrians do not use these cloth antimensia, 
but in their stead consecrate slabs of wood, which 
appear to be used even on altars which are con- 
secrated (compare the Ethiopic Arca [ARCA]). 
The Syriac Nomocanon quoted by Renaudot (Zit. 
Orient. i. 182) in the absence ofan Antimensiuin 
of any kind permits consecration of the Eucharist 
on a leaf of the Gospels, or, in the desert and in 
case of urgent necessity, on the hands of the 
deacons, [C.] 


ANTIOCH, COUNCILS OF. Cave reckons 
only 13 Councils of Antioch between A.D. 252 
and 800, at which date the first vol. of his Z/ist. 
Literaria stops: Sir H. Nicolas as many as 33, 
and Mansi nearly the same number. Numbering 
them, however, is unnecessary, as there are no 
first, second, and third Councils of Antioch as of 
Carthage and elsewhere. They may be set 
down briefiy in chronological order, only three 
of them requiring any special notice. 

A.D. 252—under Fabian, against the followers 

of Novatus (Euseb. vi. 46). 

— 264, 269—O0n their dates see _ Mansi i. 
1089-91: both against Paul of Samosata, 
who was also Bishop of Antioch after De- 
metrian (Euseb. vii. 27—9). For details, 
see below. 

— 331—0f Arians, to depose Eustathius, 
Bishop of Antioch, for alleged Sabellianism 
(Soc. i. 24). 

— 339—0f Arians, to appoint Pistus to the 
see of Alexandria, to which St. Athanasius 
had just been restored by Constantine the 
younger (Life of St. Athanasius by his 
Benedictine editors). 

— 341—known as the Council of the Dedi- 
cation : the bishops having met ostensibly 
to consecrate the great church of the 
metropolis of Syria, called the “ Dominicum 
Aureum," the only council of Antioch 
whose canons have been preserved (Soc. 
ii. 8). For details, see below. 

— 345—0f Arians: when the creed called 
the “ Macrostiche,'" from its length, was 
put forth (Soc. ii. 18). 

— 348—0f_ Arians: at which, however, 
Stephen, Bishop of Antioch, himself an 
Arian, was deposed by order of Constantius 
for the monstrous plot organised by him 
against the deputies from Sardica (New- 
man's Arians, iv. 3, 4). 

— 354—0f Arians : against St. Athanasius. 

— 358—under Eudoxius : rejected the words 
Homoousion and Homoiousion  equally: 
but “ without venturing on the distinct 
Anomoean doctrine " (Newman's Ariana, 
iv. 4). 

— 361—To authorise the translation of St. 
Meletius from Sebaste to Antioch. A 
second was held shortly afterwards, by the 
same party, to expel him for having imade 
proof of his orthodoxy. 

— 363—0f semi-Arians: addressed a sy- 
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nodical letter to the new emperor Jorvian, 
as had been done by the orthodox at Aler- 
andria. St. Meletius presided, and signed 
first (Soc. iii. 25). 

A.D. 367 —Creed of the Council of the Dedica- 

tion confirmed. 

— 379—under St. Meletius: condemned Mar- 
cellus, Photinus, and Apollinaris. — Ad- 
dressed a dogmatic letter to St. Damasus 
and the bishops of the West, who had sent 
a similar one to St. Paulinus. 

— 380—For healing the schism there: when 
it was agreed that whichever survived— 
St. Meletius or St. Paulinus—should be ac- 
cepted by all. Here the rduos or synodival 
letter of the Westerns was received (at 
least so says De Marca, Explic. Can. V. 
Concil. Const. A.D. 381, among bis Dis- 
sertations). St. Meletius signed first of 145 
others. St. Paulinus, apparently, was not 
present at all. A meeting of Arians took 
place there the same year on the death of 
their bishop Euzoius, when Dorotheus was 
elected to succeed him (Soc. iv. 35, and 
v. 3 and 5). ' 

— 389—To prevent the sons of Marcellus, 
Bishop of Apamea, from avenging his 
murder by the barbarians. 

— 391—Against the Messalians. 

— 424—or, as Mansi thinks (iv. 475) in 418: 
at which Pelagius was condemned, 

— 431—under John of Antioch, condemning 
and deposing St. Cyril and five others 
(Mansi, 5, 1147). 

— 432—under John also; for making peace 
with St. Cyril: after which he in this, or 
another synod of the same year, condemned 
Nestorius and his opinions. 

— 435—Respecting the works of Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia and Diodorus of  Tarsus 
lately translated into Armenian. 

— 440—0n the same subject : occasioned by 
a letter of Proclus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. 

— 445—under Domnus : in which a Svrian 
bishop named Athanasius was condemned. 

— 4418—under Domnus also: when 1bas, 
Bishop of Edessa, was accused; but his 
accusers were excommunicated. 

— 471—At which Peter the Fuller was de- 
posed, and Julian consecrated in his room ; 
then Peter, having been restored by the 
usurper Basilicus in 476, was again ejected 
by a synod in 478 on the restoration of 
Ženo. 

— 482—At whjch the appointment of Ca- 
lendio to that see was confirmed ; but he 
in turn was ejected by the emperor Zeno 
in 489, and Peter the Fuller restored, who 
thereupon held a svnod there the same 
year, and condemned the 4th Council. 

— 512—at which Severus was appointed 
patriarch. 

— 542— Against Origen. 

— 560—under Anastasius: condemning those 

who opposed the 4th Council. 

— 781—under Theodoric: condemning the 
Iconoclasts. 

Of these, the two synods A.D. 264 and 269 
against Paul of Samosata were conspicuous both 
from the fact that the accused was Lishop of the 
city in which they were held, and from the novel 
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character of their proceedings. They came to 
the stern resolution of deposing him, yet had to 
apply toa pagan emperor to enforce their sen- 
tence, who, strange to say, did as they requesfed. 
No snch case had occurred before: it was the 
gravity of their deliberations and the justice of 
their decisions that caus&d them to be respected. 
With the first of them, as we learn from Eu- 
sebius, there were some celebrated names as- 
soclated.  Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, the well-known advocate for re-baptising he- 
retics with St. Cyprian, St. Gregory the wonder- 
worker, and Athenodorus his brother, the bishops 
of Tarsus and Jerusalem, and others.  Dionysius 
or Alerandria was invited, but sent excuses on 
account of his age; declaring his sentiments on 
the question in a letter addressed to the whole 
diocese, without so inuch as naming the accused, 
its bishop. Those who were present exposed his 
errors; but Paul, promising amendment, man- 
aged to cajole Firmilian, and the bishops sepa- 
mtel without passiug sentence. At the second 
ovuucil, having been convicted by a presbyter 
namel Malehion, occupying the highest position 
in the schools of Antioch as a sophist, he was 
cut of from the communion of the Church ; and 
a svnodical letter was addressed in the name of 
these present, headed by the bishops of Tarsus 
and Jerusalem—Firmilian had died on his road 
to the council—and of the neighbouring churches, 
to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and the 
wlole Church generally, setting forth all that 
had been done in both synods, as well as all the 
false teaching and all the strange practices—so 
much in harmony with what is attributed to 
the sophists of Athens in Plato—for which Paul 
had been deposed, also that Domnus, son of 
. Demetrian, his predecessor in the see, had been 
elected in his place. Still, condemned as he had 
been, Paul held his ground till the emperor 
Aurelian, having been besought to interfere, com- 
manded that “the house in which the bishop 
lived should be given up to those with whom 
the bishops of Italy and of the city of Rome com- 
municated as regards dogma.“ This settled his 
fate once forall, 

The remaining council of Antioch to be spe- 
cially noticed is that of the Dedicatio A.D. 341. 
It was attended by 90 bishops, says St. Atha- 
Nasius, or by 97 as St. Hilary. Of these but 36 
are said to have been Arian: yet they carried 
their point through Constantius so far as to 
substitute Eusebius of Hems for St. Athanasius, 
and, on his hesitating, to get George or Gregory 
of Cappadocia sent out to be put in possession of 
the see of Alexandria without delay. 

Not content with this, they got their 12th 
canon levelled against those who, having been 
deposel in a synod, presume to submit their 
case to the emperor instead of a larger synod, 
averring that they deserved no pardon, and 
ouzht not ever to be restored again. In this 
way the restoration of St. Athanasius to Alex- 
andria by Constantine the younger was virtually 
declared uncanonical and his see vacant. To 
this canon St. Chrysostom afterwards objected, 
When it was adduced against him, that it was 
framed by the Arians. tly, they managed to 
promulgate four different creeds, all intended to 
undermine that of Nicaea. Yet, strange to say, 
the 25 canons passed by this council came to be 
among the most respected of any, and at length 
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admitted into the code of the Universal Church, 
They are termed by Pope Zacharias “ the canons 
of the biessed Fathers;" by Nicholas I. “the 
venerable and holy canons of Antioch ;*? and by 
the Council of Chalcedon “the just rules of the 
Fathers."  Hence some have supposed two 
councils: one of 50 orthodox bishops, or more, 
who made the canons; another of 30 or 40 
Arians, who superseded St. Athanasius (Mansi, ii. 
1305, note). “But canon 12 plainly was as much 
directed against St. Athanasius as anything else 
that was done there. On the other hand, it Iuid 
down a true principle no less than the rest; and 
this doubtless has been the grvund on which 
they have been so widely esteemed. — Among 
them there are five which cannot be passed over, 
for another reason. The 9th, for distinctly 
proving the high antiquity of one at least of the 
Apostolical canons, by reterring to it as “the 
antient canon which was in force in the age of 
onr fathers,' in connexion with the special 
honour now claimed for metropolitana—on which 
see Bever., Svynod. ii. ad 1oc.—canons 4 and 5, for 
having been cited in the 4th action of the Council 
of Chalcedon, or rather read out there by Aetius, 
Archdeacon of Constantinople, from a book as 
“ canons 83 and 84 of the holy Fathers ;* and 
likewise canons 16 and 17, for having been read 
out in the llth action of the same council by 
Leontius, Bishop of Magnesia, from a book as 
““canons 95 and 96;" being in each case the 
identical numbers assigned to them in the code of 
the Universal Church, thus proving this code to 
have been in existence and appealed to then, and 
therefore making it extremely probable, to say 
the least, that when the Chalcedonian bishops in 
their first canon “ pronounced it to be fit and 
just that the canons of the holy Fathers made in 
every synod to this present time be in full force, : 
they gave their authoritative sanction to this 
very collection.  Hence a permanent and in- 
trinsic interest has been imparted to this council 
irrespectively of the merits of its own canons in 
themselves, though there are few councils whose 
enactments are marked throughout by so much 
good sense. [E. S. F.] 


ANTIPAS, Bishop of Pergamus, tradition- 
ally the “angel " of that church addressed in 
the Apocalypse, commemorated April 11 (Cal. 
Byzant.). [C.] 


ANTIPHON—(Gr. *Aprigovov: Lat. Anti- 
phona: Old English, Antefn, Antem [Chaucer]: 
Modern English, Anthem. For the change of 
Antefn iuto Antem, compare O. E. Stefn [prow] 
with modern Stem. French, Anticnne.) “An- 
tiphona ex Graeco interpretatur vor reciproca ; 
duobus scilicet choris alternatim psallentibus 
ordine commutato.?  (Isidore, Origines vi. 18.) 

There are two kinds of responsive singing used 
in the Church ; the Responsorial, when one singer 
or reader begins, and the whole choir answers in 
the alternate verses; the present Anglican prac- 
tice when the Psalms are not chanted; and the 
Antiphonal (described in Isidore's definition) when 
the choir is divided into two parts or sides, and 
each part or side sings alternate verses. Of 
these forms of ecclesiastical chant we are now 
concerned only with the second, the Anfiphonal, 
We shall endeavour, as briefly as may be, to men- 
tlon (1) Its origin. (2) The different usages of 
the term “ Antiphon.'' (3) Its application in the 
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Missal, and in the Breviary; pointing out as 
they occur any peculiarity or difference of usage 
between the Eastern and the Western Churches. 

I. Its origin may be found in the Jewish 
Church. For we read (1 Chron. vi. 31 &c.), that 
David divided the Levites into three bands, and 
“et them over the service of song in the house 
“of the Lord, after that the ark had rest. And 
they ministered before the dwelling-place of the 
tabernacle of the congregation with singing, 
until Solomon had built the house of the Lord in 
Jerusalem ; and then they waited on their office 
according to their order." It appears further 
that the sons of the Kohathites, under “ Heman a 
singer" (v. 33), stood in the centre while the 
Gershomites, led by Asaph, stood on the right 
hand, and the Merarites, led by Ethan (or Jedu- 
thun), on the left. These arrangements, and the 
further details given in 1 Chron. xxv. clearly 
point to some definite assignment of the musical 
parts of the tabernacle and temple worship. 
Some of the psalms, moreover, as the xxiv. and 
the cxxxiv. appear to be composed for antiphonal 
singing by two choirs. 

It appears on the evidence of Philo, that this 
mode of singing was practised by the Essenes. 
Speaking of them he says: “In the first place 
two choirs are constituted ; one of men, the other 
of women. They then sing hymns to the praise 
of God, composed in ditferent kinds of metre and 
verse—now with one mouth, now with anti- 
phonal hymns and harmonies, leading, and direct- 
ing, and ruling the chvir with modulations of 
the hands and gestures of the body ; at one time 
in motion, at another stationary ; turning in one 
direction, and in the reverse, as the case requires. 
Then, when each choir by itself has satished 
itself with these delights, they all, as though 
inebriated with divine love, combine from both 
choirs into one." 

Phiny appears to allude to antiphonal chanting 
when, in a well-known passage (Epist. x. 97), he 
says that the Christians sing a hymn to Christ 
as God, “by turns among themselves" (secuin 
invicem). 

The introduction of antiphonal singing among 
the Greeks is ascribed by an ancient tradition to 
Ignatius of Antioch (Socrates, Ecel. Hist. vi. 8), 
who saw a vision of antiphonal_chanting in 
heaven. And this tradition probably represents 
the fuct, that this manner of singing was early 
introduced into Antioch, and spread thence over 
the Eastern Uhurch. 

We learn from 8. Basil that it was general in 
his time. He says (Ep. ccvii. ad Cleric. Neo- 
caesar.) prefacing that what he is going to speak 
of are the received institutions in all the churches 
(TA voy kekparnkdra ć0q zdgais Tais ToVBeov 
dkkAnola:s svvyšd dari kal svupova), “* that the 
people, resortiug by night to the house of prayer 
. at length, rising from praver, betake 
themselves to psalmody. And now, divided into 
two parts, they sing alternately to each other 
(Šixn ŠraveunBevres, dvrnpdAAovgiv GAANAO1S . .). 
Afterwards they commit the leading of the 
melody to one, and the rest follow him." 

Theodoret (Hist. Eccles. ii. 19) ascribes the 
Introduction of antiphonal singing to Flavian 
und Diodorus, who, while still laymen, he says, 
were the first to divide the choirs of singers into 
two parts, and teach them to sing the songs of 
David alternately (ožro: zpšro:, ix ŠueAdvres 
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Tods rišv WaAAdvrev xopobs, dk Biačoxijs 2š«o 
Trhv Aavičikhv dčičatov peXgŠčlav), and then he 
adds that this custom, which thus took its riseat 
Antioch, spread thence in every direction. 

Ih the Western Church the introduction of 
Antiphonal singing after the _ manner of the Ori- 
entals (secundum morem Orientalium), is attri- 
buted to S. Ambrose, as_ S. Augustine savs 
( Confes8. ix. c. 7, & 15), and he gives as a reason, 
that the people should not become weary. 

A passage, indeed, is adduced from Tertullian 
(ad Uzor. ii.), from which it is argued that the 
practice of alternate singing was in vogue befvre 
the time of S. Ambrose. It has also been con- 
tended that Pope Damasus, or again Caelestive, 
was its originator in the Western Church. As 
these opinions do not seem to be generally adopted, 
and as the arguments by which they are sup- 
ported may easily admit of another interpreta- 
tivn, it does not appear to be necessary to occupr 
space by discussing them here. 

ll. The word Antiphon, however, has been 
used in several different senses. 

1. Sometimes it appears to denote the psalms 
or _hymns themselves, which were sung anti- 
phonally. Thus: Socrates (Hist. Eccl. vi. 8) calls 
certain hymns which were thus sung “Anti- 
phonas." When the word is used in this sense 
there is generally a contrast expressed or implied 
with a “ psalmus directus," or “directaneus." 
“ Psallere cum antiphona?' is a phrase much 
used in this connexion, to which “ psallere in 
directum “ is opposed. Thus S. Aurelian in the 
order for psalmody of his rule, “ Dicite Matu- 
tinarios, id est primo canticum in antiphoni: 
deinde directaneum, Judica me Deus. . . . in 
antiphon4 dicite hvmnum, Splendor paternaz 
gloriae?" It is not quite certain what is meant 
by these two expressions; tne genera] opinion is 
that “ psallere cum (or in) antiphona,' means to 
sing alternately with the two sides of the choir; 
and “ psallere directaneum to sing either with 
the whole choir united, or else for one chanter to 
sing while the rest listened in silence (this latter 
mode of singing, however, is what is usually 
denoted by “tractus;") while some think that 
“ psallere in* or “cum antiphoni?" means to sing 
with modulation of the voice; and that “ psallere 
directaneum"' denotes plain recitation without 
musical intonation. Thus Cassian (De Instit, 
Coenob. li. 2), speaking of psalms to be sung in 
the night office, says, “ et hos ipsos antiphonarum 
protelatos _ melodiis, et adjunctione quarumdam 
modulationum ;" and S. Benedict directs that 
some psalms should be said “in directumj;" but 
many more ““modulatis vocibus." A third 
opinion is that “ psallere cum antiphon4'? means 
to sing psalms with certain sentences inserted 
between the verses, which sentences were called 
antiphons, from their being sung alternately 
with the verses of the psalm itself. Of this 
method of singing we shall speak more fully 
presently. In opposition to this sense, “ psallere 
directum" would mean to sing a psalm straight 
through without any antiphon; and it may be 
remarked that the “ psalmus directus,? said daily 
at Lauds, in the Ambrosian office, has no Anti- 
phon. The expression “ oratio recta" seems also 
to be used in much the same sense. 

2. The word Antiphona1* is also used to denote 
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a sacred composition, or compilation of verses 
from the Psalms, or sometimes from other parts 
of Scripture, or several consecutive verses of the 
sime prum appropriate to a special subject or 
festival, This was sung by one choir, and after 
each verse an unvarying response was made by 
the opposite choir; whence the name. 

Compilations of this nature are to be found in 
the old ottice books, e.9., in the Mozarabic office 
for the dead, where, however, they are called “a 
Psalm of David, as being said in the place of 
pralms in the Nocturns ; and they have this pecu- 
liarity, that each verse (with very few excep- 
tivns) begins with the same word. Thus the 
verses of one such “ psalm " all begin with “ Ad 
te;" those of another with _“ Miserere ;" of 
avother with “ Libera ;" of another with “ Tu 
Domine," and so on. They are also found in the 
Ambrosian burial offices, where they are called 
Antiphonae, each verse being considered as a 
separate Antiphon, and are headed Antiph. i. 
Antiph. ii. and so on. The Canticles, which were 
appvinted to be said instead of the “ Venite" in 
the knglish state services, there called “ hymns," 
and directed to be said or sung “one verse by 
the Priest, and another by the Clerk and people? 
(i. e. antiphonally), are of this nature. 

3. The word “ Antiphona* denotes (and this 
is the sense in which we are most familiar with 
its use), a sentence usually, but by no means 
invariably, taken from the psalm itself, and ori- 
Kinally intercalated between each verse ofa psalm, 
but which, in process of time, came to be sung, 
Wholly or in part, at the beginning and end only. 
We sa speak more at length on this head pre- 
sentlv. 

4. The word “ Antiphona" came to denote 
such a sentezce taken by itself, and sung alone 
Without connexion with any psalm. These Anti- 
phons were frequently original compositions. 
(We thus arrive at our common use of the word 
anthem as part of an Anglican choral service.) 
Antiphons of this description are of common 
occurrence in the Greek offices. 

As an example take the following from the 
oflice for the taking the greater_monastic habit 
(rov ueydAov axhuaros). In the Liturgy, after 
the entrance of the Gospels, the following Anti- 
phons Avrigwva) are said :— 

48.1. “ Would tbat I could wipe out with tears the 
banduriting of my offences, O Lord: and please Thee by 
repentance fur the remainder of my life: but the enemy 
deorives me, and wars against my soul. O Lord, before 1 
Žnally perish, save me. 

“ Who that is tussed by storma, and makes for it, docs 
Not find safety in this port? Or who tbat is tormented 
with pain and falls down before it, does not find a cure in 
this place of healing? O thou Creator of ali men, and 


Pbysician of the sick, O Lord, before 1 finally perish, 
zave me. 


bj 
“Ilam a sheep of Thy rational flock ; and I fiee to Thee, 
tb+ good Shepherd ; save me the wanderer from Thy fvld, 
O God, and have mercy on me." 


.Then follows “ Gloria Patri"' and a “ Theoto- 
kion,? which is a short Antiphon or invocation 
addressed to the B.V.M. as “ Theotokos." = Then 
Antiphon ii., after the model of the first, but in 


arntipbona, and antipbonnm, the neuter form denoting 
antipbons of the nature here described ; and the feminine 
8 xntence or modulation sung as a prefix or sdjunct to a 


dt na * quasi ex opposito respondens.' "-—Goar, Fuch. 
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two clauses only. So after another “ Gloria? 
and “ Theotokion," Antiphon iii. in one clause. 

111. We shall now refer to the principa! uses 
of Antiphons in the services of the Church. 

lst. In the Liturgy, or office of the Mass. 

We will take the Greek oftlices first. In these 
(and we will confine ourselves to the two Litur- 
gies of SS. Basil and Chrysostom) before the lesser 
entrance (1.6. that of the Gospels) 3 psalms, or 
parts of psalms are sung with a constant re- 
sponse after each verse. These are called re- 
spectively the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Antiphon, and 
each is preceded by a prayer, which is called the 
prayer of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Antiphon respec- 
tively. 

The Greek liturgical Antiphons consist each of 
four versicles with its response, though occasion- 
ally, as on Christmas Duy, the third Antiphon 
has but three; that “ Gloria Patri " is said after 
the first and second Antiphons, but not after the 
third. (This is doubtless because the office passes 
on immediatelv after the third Antiphon to other 
singing with which we are not now concerned.) 
In the first Antiphon the antiphonal response 
is always the same, and is that given in the 
cases quoted ; in the second it varies with the 
day to the solemnity of which it has reference; 
it always begins with the words “ Save us," and 
ends with “ Who sing to Thee, Alleluia '' (r&goyv 
"IMAS . . . WAAAovTds gor 'AAAmAotia); in the 
third it varics likewise with the day, but is not 
of so uniform atype. It is, as a rule, the same 
as the “ Apolyticon," an Anthem which is sung 
near the end of the preceding vespers. That 
after the “ Gloria" in the second Antiphon, in- 
stead of repeating the proper response of the 
Antiphon “O only begotten Son and Word of 
God," &c., is sung as a response. (This invoca- 
tion occurs in the office of the “ Typics.") 

Other compositions, which are virtually Anti- 
phons, are found in Greek offices, and will be 
spoken of under their proper heads; see CONTA- 
KION, THEOTOKION, 

We turn now to the Liturgies of the Western 
Church. 

The three Antiphons of the Greek Liturgies 
correspond both in structure and position with 
the single Antiphon -of the Western Church. 
The chant which the Church uses at the begin- 
ning of the Mass is commonly called “ Introitus,' 
or “ Antiphona ad Introitum," from its being 
sung Antiphonally when the priest enters upon 
the service, or mounts to the altar; for both ex- 
planations are given [INTROIT]. It still retains 
its name of “ Introitus" in the Roman missal; 
and the word “ Introit " is frequently used among 
ourselves at the present day with a similar mean- 
ing. 
Ša the Ambrosian Liturgy the corresponding 
Antiphon was called “Ingressa" for the same 
reason ; while in the Mozarabic and Sarum Litur- 
gies it was called “ Officium." In the Gallican 
rite it was called “ Antiphona? or “ Antiphona 
ad praelegendum, or “ de praelegere.? 

The institution of the Antiphon at the Introit 
is almost universally ascribed to S. Caelestine, 
who was Pope A.D. 422, and who is said to have 
borrowed this kind of singing from S. Ambrose, 
and to have appointed that the cl. psalms of 
David should be sung antiphonally before the 
Sacrifice, which was not done previously, but 
only the Epistles of 8. Paul and the Gospel 
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were read, and thus the Mass was conducted." 
In the account given by S. Augustine (de Cir. 
Dci, xxii. 8 sub fin.) of a Mass which he cele- 
brated, A.D. 425, there is no mention of such an 
Jntroit. After speaking of certain preliminary 
thanksgivings (as we should say occasional) tor 
a recent miracle, he says, “I saluted the people " 
. . . when silence was at length established, the 
appointed lections of Holy Scripture were read 
as though that was the beginning of the Mass. 

It seems, however, doubtful what we are to 
understand by the singing of Psalms thus insti- 
tuted by Caelestine— whether an entire Psalm, 
varying with the oflice, was sung, or only cer- 
tain verses taken from the Psalms, and used as 
an Antiphon.  'Ihe former opinion is held by 
Honorius (Gemma anime, 87), who says that 
“ Caelestine appointed Psalms to be sung at the 
Introit of the Mass, from which (de quibus) 
Gregory the Pope afterwards composed Anti- 
Phons for the Introit of the Mass with musical 
notations (modulando composuit.)" Also by 
Priscus in his “ Acts of the Popes," and by Cardi- 
nal Bona. 

The latter opinion is held by Micrologns 
(cap. i.), and by Amalarius (De Eccl. OJF. iii. 
5), who, in explaining this addition of Caeles- 
tine's, says, “ Which we understand to mean 
that he selected Antiphons out of all the Psalms, 
to be sung in the oflice of the Mass. For previ- 
ously the Mass began with a lection, which cus- 
tom is still retained in the vigils of Easter and 
Pentecost." 

It has again been argued with much force that 
it was customary to siug Antiphons taken from 
the Psalms at the Mass before the time of Caeles- 
tine.€ S. Ambrose (de Myst. cap. 8) and the 
writer de Šacr. (iv. 2) speak as though the use 
of the verse “*Introibo," &c., at the Introit were 
familiar.  $0, too, Gregory Nazian. savs, When 
he (the priest) is vested, he comes to the altar 
saving the Antiphon “I will go unto the altar of 
God " (Introiboadaltare Dei). It is also noticeable 
that some of the verses said to have been used as 
Antiphons in early times difler somewhat from 
Jerome's version. This is strong evidence that 
the use of Antiphons at the Introit was anterior 
to the time of Caelestine. However this may 
be, Caelestine may well have so organized or 
aitered, or developed the custom, as to be called 
its inventor. And on the whole the more pro- 
bable opinion seems to be that he appointed en- 
tire Psalms to be sung before the Mass and that 
afterwards Gregory the Great selected from them 
verses as an Antiphon for the “Introit,'"' and 
others for the “ Responsory,''d “ Oftertorv,' and 
** Communion,' which he collected into the book 
which he called his Antiphonary. In support of 
this view it may be observed that the Respon- 
sory &c. (which are really Antiphons, though 
the Introit soon monopolized that name) are 
often taken from the same Psalm as the Introit. 

The form of the Antiphon at the Introit was 
as follows. After the Introit, properly so called, 
a psalm was sung, originally entire, but after- 


b J,rber pontificalis in vita S. Caclestinl. See also the 
Catalogue of the Roman Pontiffs, April, vol. i. (Henscben 
and Papebroch). 

e Vide Radulph. Tungrens. De Can. Observ, prop. 23. 
Cassian, Inati. iii. 11. 

d Afterwards known as the “Gradual." In the Anti- 
phonary it ls called “ Responsorium gradale.“ 
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wards a single verse with “ Gloria Patri." The 
Iutroit was then repeated, and some churches 
used to sing it three times on the more solemn 
days. 

The Introit in the Antiphonary of S. Gregcrv 
is taken from the Psalms, with a few exceptians, 
which Durandus (Aat. iv. 5) calls “ Irregular 
Introits."" These Introits, taken from other parts 
of Scripture, are in all cases followed by thwrir 
appointed “ Psalmus." There are also a few lo- 


troits which are not taken from any part of 


Scripture. Such is that tor Trinity Sunday in 
the Roman and Sarum missals. 

“ Blessed be tbe Holy Trinity, and the undividel 
Unity ; we will give thanks to It, for It has dealt merci- 
fully with us." 

And that for All-Saints Day in the same Missal. 


“Izet us all rejovice celebrating the festival in honour 
of all the Saints, over whose solemnity the angels rejeice, 
and join in praising the Son of God." 

These non-scriptural Introits, however, are 
mostly, as will be observed, for festivals of later 
date, and are not found in Gregory's Antiphonarv. 
A metrical Introit is sometimes found. Thus 
in the Roman Missal in Masses, “ in Commemora- 
tione_B.V.M., a purif. usque ad pasch." the 
Introit is:— 

Salve, sancta Parens, enixa pucrpera Regem, 

Qui cvelum terramque regit in secula seculorum.* 
Psalmus.— Virgo Dei genetrix, quem totus non capit orbis 

ln tua se clausit viscera factus homo. 
Gloria Patri. 

Here the “ Psalmus" is not from the Psalms, 
which is verv unusual, though this is not a soli- 
tary case. "That of Trinity Sunday is another. 
The lines are the beginning of an old hvmn to 
the Virgin, which is used in her oflice in various 
Breviaries. 

The ditferent Sundays were often popularlv 
distinguished by the first word oftheir “OUrhcium." 
or “ Intr6itus." Thus, the first four Sundavs in 
Lent were severallv known as, “ Invocavit," 
« Reminiscere,)?? “ Oculi," “* Laetare.' Low Sun- 
day as “ Quasimodo," and so in other cnses. 
So too we find week days designated, £.e. Wednes- 
day in the third week _in Lent called in Missals, 
“ Feria quarta post Oculi." In rubrical direc- 
tions this nomenclature is very frequent. 

The Ambrosian “ Ingressa ?' consists of one un- 
broken sentence, usually but by no meansalways, 
taken from Scripture, and not followed by a 
“ Psalmus," or the “Gloria Patri.?  Itis often 
the same as the Roman “Officium."" It is never 
repeated except in Masses of the Dead, when its 
form approaches very nearly to that of the Ko 
man “ Introit us." 

The form of the Mozarabic “ Officium "' though 
closely approaching that of the Roman “ln- 
trovitus" ditfers somewhat from it. The Anti- 
phon is followed by a “ versus," corresponding t9 
the Roman “ Psalmus,? with the “ Gloria Patri." 
before and after which the second clause alone of 
the Antiphon is repeated.! 

Durandus (2af. lib. iv. cap. 5) and Beleth (De 
Div. Off. cap. 35) state that in their time a 
TROrUS was sung, in some churches, on the more 
solemn days before the Antiphon. 


* The line is thus given in the Roman and Sarum 
Missala It was probably read “in secla sčclorum.? 

f This is the Roman manner of repeating the “Re 
sponsories * at Matina. 
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We now come to that use of Antiphons with 
which we are probably most familiar—as sung 
a» an accompaniment to Psalms and Canticles. 
ln general terms an Autiphon in this sense is 
a sentence which precedes a Psalm or Canticle to 
the musical tone of which the whole Psalm or 
Canticle is sung, in alternate verses by the oppo- 
site sides of the choir which at the end unite in 
repeating the Antiphon. This sentence is usually, 
but by no means universally, taken from the 
Psalin itself, and it varies with the day and 
occasion. “Originally the Psalm was said by one 
choir, and the Antiphon was intercalated between 
each verse by the opposite choir: whence the 
name. Ps. 1365 (Conptemini) and the Cantiele 
“ Benedicite" are obvious examples of this 
method of singing. — Indeed in Ps. 135 (v. 10-12) 
wa have verv nearly the same words, without 
what we may call the Antiphon (“for His mercy 
euwdureth for ever"), which occur in Ps. 136 with 
that Antiphon inserted after each cluuse, and 
the “ Benedicite'' is often recited without the 
repetition of its Antiphon after every verse.# 
Ps. 42 and 43 ( Quemadimeđiun and Judica), 80 
(ta regis fsrael), and 107 (Contitemini) will at 
vuce suzgest themselves as containing an Anti- 
phonal verse which is repeated at intervals. 

There are many examples of this earlier use of 
Autiphens in the Greek Services. For instance: 
at Vespers ou the “Great Sabbath" (i. e. Easter 
kre), Ps. 82 (ZDcus stetit) is said with the last 
verse, “ Arise, O God, and judve Thou the earth, 
for Thou shalt take all heathen to Thine inheri- 
tance," repeated with beautiful application, as an 
Antiphon between each verse. 

Again, in the Oflice for the Burial of a Priest, 
Pss. 23 (Dominus regit me), 24 (Domini est 
terra), 84 ( Gunn dilectu), are said with “Alleluia, 
Alleluia,"B repented as an Antiphon between 
each verse. Here the three Psalms are called 
respectively the first, second, and third Anti- 
I KUDIKA 

lt appears that in the Roman Church the same 
custom of repeating the Antiphon after each 
verse of the Psam originally prevailed. In an 
vid mass, edited by _Menard, in the Appendix to 
the Syeramentary of S. Gregory, we read, “ An- 
nuente_ Episcopo, incipiatur psalmus a Cantore, 
cum Intrvitu reciprocante."i 

Amalarias, too (De Ordine Antiphonarii, cap. 
lii.), speaking of the Nocturns of weekdavs, has 
The words, * Ex senis Antiphonis quas vicissim 
cheri pero shvjulos versus repetunt." We have 
evidence that this custom was not obsolete (in 
places at least) as late as the 10th century, in the 
lite of Odo, Abbot of Cluny, where we are told 
that the monks of that house, wishing to pro- 
long the aiice of the Vigils of S. Martin (Nov. 
11), when the Antiphons of the office are short,k 


€ E.g. in the Lauds of the Ambrosian Breviary, and in 
a still more compressed form in the Mozarabic Lauds; 
Wbere the word “ Penedicite" is omitted from the begiu- 
ning of cach verse after the first.. 

k The use of “ Alleluia " on this and on similar occa- 
slots of mourning (e.g. during Lent) is different rom the 
Usage of the Western Church. 

\ This &ems to point more to the mode of singing the 
intrvit thun Psalma in the daily office. 

* Tbe circumstance of their frequent repetition has 
ben suggested as a rcason why the Antiphons to the 
Palms in the daily office arc, as a rule, so much shorter 
tban that at the Intrvit of the Mass. 

CHRIST. ANT. 
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and the nights long, till daybreak, used to repeat 
every Antiphon after each verse of the Psalms, 
We find also, in a letter by an anonymous author 
to Batheric, who was appointed Bishop of 
Ratisbon, A.D. 814 (quoted by Thomasius), the 
writer complaining that he has in the course of 
his travels fbund some_ who, with a view to get 
through the office as rapidly as possible, that 
they may the quicker return to their _worldly 
business, recite it “without Antiphons, in a 
perfunctory manner and with all haste " (“ sine 
Antiphonis, cursim, et cum omni velocitate ?). 
Theodoret also relates (/Zfist. .kect, iii. 10) that 
Christians, in detestation of the impiety of 
Julian, when singing the bymns of David, added 
to each verse the elause, “ Confovunded be all they 
that worship carved images.? 

A familiar instance of this older use of an 
Antiphon is fvuud in the “ Reproaches ? (“ versi- 
culi improperii" or  “improperia ") of the 
Roman Missal for Good Friday. 

These are Gregorian: the introductory rubric 
as it stands in the Roman Missal is cited, as it is 
so precise as to the manner of singing them. It 
runs thus: “ Versiculi sequentes improperii a 
binis alternatim cantantur, utrosque choro simul 
repetente post quemlibet versum Fojnule, &c?' m 

Sometimes metrical hyimns were sung anti- 
phonally after this manner. 'Fhusat the “ Salu- 
tation of the Cross" the verse of the hvmn 
“ Pange linju«, which begins “ Crure fidelis," is 
sung in the Sarum rite at the beginning, and 
after every verse of the hymn, the rubric being — 

“Chorus idem repetat post unumquemque versum. 

“Crux fidelis inter omnes," &c. 

(... Sacerdotes cantent hunc versumn sequentem.) 

“ Pange lingua gloriosi proelium certaminis," &c. 

Chorug—“ Crux fidelis,'' &c. 


And so on. So also before the Benediction of 
the Paschal Candles on Faster Eve, according 
to the Sarum rite, the hymn “ Zurentor rutili ? 
is sung in the same manner, with the first stanza 
repeated antiphonally after each stanza. 

A variation of this form of antiphonal inter- 
polation is when the interpolated clause itself 
varies, "The following is a striking example :— 

Ou the morning of Faster Eve in the Greek 
oflice, the following Antiphons (rporzdpia) are 
said with Ps. 112, “saying" (as the rubric 
directs) “one verse (arixov) from the Psalm 
after each troparium,." "These ure known as TA 
ČyKOLLIA. 

“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, O teach me Thy statutes. 
Blessed are those that are undefiled in the way, and walk 
in the law of the Lord." 

“Thou, O Christ, the Life, wast laid low in the 
grave, and the angclic hosts werc amazed, glorifying 
Thy condegcension."? 

“ Blessed are they that keep His testimonics, and seek 
Him with their whole heart." 

“O Life, how is it that Thou dost die? How is it 
that Thou dost dwell in the grave? "Thou payest the 
tribute» of death, and raisest the drad out of Hudes.' 

“ For they Who do no wickedness walk in His ways." 

“We magnily Thee, O Jesu the King, and honour 
Thy burial, and Thy passion, by wlich Tbou hast saved 
us from destruction." 

And so on throughout the whole Psalm. 

In the same manner at the burial of monks, 

the blessings at the beginning of the Sermon on 


m The rubrical directlons with respect to the “ fmpro 
peria'' in the Mozarabic Missal are very full. 
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the Mount (o! uakapiruol) are recited with a 
varying antiphonal clause after each, beginning 
from the fifth. 

As an example from the Western Church, we 
may refer to the following, which belongs to 
Vespers on Easter Eve. It is given in S. Gre- 
gory's Antiphonary, with the heading Antiph. and 
Pa. to the alternate verses. 


Antiph. “In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn 
towards the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene, 
and the other Mary to see the sepulchre." —Alleluia, 

Pa. “ My sou! doth magnify tbe Lord." 

Antiph. “ And behold..there was a great eartbquake, for 

the angel of the Lord descended from beaven.'' Alleluia. 
Ps.“ And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour."? 


And so the Magnificat is sung with the suc- 
cessive clauses of the Gospel for the day used as 
Antiphons after each of its verses. 

The missal Litanies which are said in the Am- 
brosian Mass on Sundays in Lent, and the very 
beautiful Preces with which the Mozarabic 
Missal and Broviary abounds, are so far anti- 
phonal that each petition is followed by an un- 
varying response. Their consideration, however 
interesting, scarcely belongs to our present 
subject. 

The repetition of the Antiphon after each 
verse was called “ Antiphonare." In the old 
Antiphonaries we frequently find such directions 
as “ Hoc die Antiphonamus ad Benedictus," or 
simply “Hoc die antiphonamus.?" The word 
“ antiphonare ' is explained to mean to repeat 
the Antiphon after each verse of the Canticle. 
The “ Greater Antiphons ' (i. e. “O Sapientia," 
&c.) are directed to be sung at the Benedictug,u 
with the rubric, “Quas antiphonamus ab Zn Sanc- 
titate ;" which means that the repetition of the 
Antiphon begins from the verse of which those 
are the first words.? 

Ata later period the custom of repeating the 
Antiphon after each verse of the Psalm dropped, 
and its use was gradually limited to the beginning 
and end of the Psalm. A relic of the old usage 
still survive in the manner of singing the 
“ Venite" at Nocturns, in which Psalm the 
Antiphon is repeated, either wholly or in part, 
several times during the course of the Psalm. 

It remained a frequent custom, and _more par- 
ticularly in the monastic usages, at Lands and 
Vespers on the grenter feasts to sing the Anti- 
phon three times at the end of Benedictus and 
of Magnificat, once before Gloria Patri, once 
before Sicut erat, and once again at the conclu- 
sion of the whole. This seems to have been the 
general use of the Church of Tours; and the 
Church of Rome retained the practice in the 
12th century, at least in certain ofices of the 
festivals of the Nativity, the Epiphany, and S. 
Peter. It was called “ Antiphonam triumphare,'? 
which is explained by Martene (De Ant. Eecl. 
Rit. iv. 4) as “ ter fari? —Antiphonam levare,? or 
tmponere, means to begin the Antiphon. 

Other variations in the _ manner of singing the 
Antiphon are mentioned by other writers. Thus 


-- 


u This dilffers from the later (and tbe present) practice, 
according to which these Antiphons are said to the Mag- 
nificat at Vespera 

2 "This is the manner in which the “ uakapiguoi " men- 
tioned above are recited. The first four are followed by 
no antipbonal sentence, 

P Compare our English use of the word 60 raire. 
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we are told 4 that sometimes the Antiphon was 
said twice befvre the Psalm ; or at least, 1f oniv 
said once, the first half of it would be sung by 
one choir, and the second half by the other. 
This was called “ respondere ad Antiphonam.?? r 

It appears that this method of singing tne 
Antiphon was confined to the beginning and end 
of the Psalm or Canticle. When repeated during 
the Psalm, the Antiphon was always sung by one 
choir, the other taking the verse. 

The repetition of the Antiphons was in later 
times still further curtailed, and the opening 
words only sung at the beginning of the Psalm 
or Canticle, the entire Antiphon being recited at 
the close. Still later, two or_more Psalms were 
snid under the same Antiphon, itself abbreviated 
as just stated. This is the present custom of the 
Roman Breviary. When the Antiphon wastaken 
from the beginning of the Psalm or Canticle, 
after the Antiphon the beginning of the Psalm or 
Canticle was not repeated, but the recitation was 
taken up from the place where the Antiphon 
ceases. For instance, the opening verses of the 
92nd Psalm are said at Vespers on Saturday in 
the Ambrosian rite in this manner :— 


Ant. “ Bonum est." 
P$. * Et psallere nomini Tuo Altisaime," &c. 
“ Gloria Patri," &c. 
Ant. “ Bonum est confiteri Domiuo Deo nostro.? 


Where the recitation of the Psalm begins with 
the verse following the Antiphon, though the 
opening words only of the Antiphon are said at 
the beginning. 

On the more important festivals the Anti- 
phons at Vespers, Matins, and Lauds (but not at 
the other hours), were snid entire before as well 
as after the Psalms and Canticles. These feasts 
were hence called “double; those in which the 
Antiphons were not thus repented, “ simple.? 

There are a few peculiarities in the use of 
Antiphons to the Psalms and Canticles in the 
Ambrosian and Mozarabic rites which may be 
mentioned. 

1. The Ambrosian Antiphons are divided into 
simple and double. 'The simple Antiphons are 
said in the same manner as the Roman Antiphons 
on days which are not “double." They are 
always so said whatever be the nature of the 
feast. In Eastertide the Antiphon is said entire 
before the Psalm, and instead of its repetition 
at the end, “ Alleluia, Alleluia," is said. 

The double Antiphons consist of two clauses, 
the second being distinguished by a V. (i. e. versus), 
and is said entire both before and after the 
Psalm. The following is a specimen which is 
said to be one of the Psalms on Good Friday :— 


Ant. duplez. “ Simon, sleepest thou? Couldest not thou 
Watch with me one honr ?*' 

V. “Or do ye sec Judas, how he sleeps not, but bastena 
to deliver Me to the Jews?" 

These double Antiphons occur occasionally and 
irregularly on days which have proper Psalms. 


a By Amalariua, De Eccl. Off. iv. 1. 

rln the Vatican Antiphonary we find tbe folinwing 
direction on the Epiphany :— “* Hođie ad omnes Antiphonas 
respondemua," and so in other instances. In a MS. of the 
church vf Rouen the antiphon before and after tbe “ Mag- 
nificat * at tirst Vespers of the Assumption is divided into 
four alternate parts between the two sides of the cboir, 
and after the “ Gloria Patri "' is again sung by buih sides 
together. 
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Thus on Wednesday before Easter, out of nine 
Psalma, one was a double Antiphon; on Thurs- 
day. out of ten, none, and on Good Friday, out of 
eighteen, one; on Christmas Day, out of twenty- 
one, four; and on the Epiphany, out of twenty- 
one, six. Festivals are not divided into “ double 
and “simple? as distinguished by the Anti- 
ons. 

2. The Mozarabic Antiphons are said entire 
before as well as after their Psalm or Canticle. 
Occasionally two Antiphons are given for the 
same Canticle.* They are often divided into two 
clauses, distinguished by the letter P,' in which 
case at the end of the Psalm the “ Gloria " is in- 
tercalated between the two clauses. 

Of the nature of the sentence adopted as an 
Antiphon little is lo be said. It is, for the most 
part, a verse, or part of a verse, from the Psalm 
it accompanies, varjing with the day and the 
occasion, and often with extreme benuty of ap- 
plication. Sometimes it isa slight variation of 
the verse ; or it is taken from other parts of 
Seripture; sometimes it is an original composi- 
tion, occasionally even in verse. £.g. in the 
3rd Nocturn on Sundays between Trinity and 
Advent in tbe Sarum Breviary : 


To Ps. 19 (Coli enarrant), 
“ Sponsus ut e tbalamo processit Christus in orbem : 
Descendens coclov Jure salutifero.' 


The Antiphons for the Venite are technically 
called the ISVITATORIA." 

Tne corresponding Antiphons of the Fastern 
Church need not detain us, as they are less pro- 
wminent and important, and present no special 
features.  Theyarealways taken from the Psalm 
itself, and are said after the Psalm only, and are 
preficed by the words xal zdAw (and again), 
and are introduced before the “ Gloria Patri." 

Thus Ps. 104 (Benedic anima mea) is said 
daily at Vespers. It is called the prooemiac 
Psalm ; and the Antiphon at the end is— 

4nd again. 

“The sun knoweth his going down. 'Thou makest 
darkness that it may be nigbt. 

"0 Lord, how manifold are Tby works. In wisdom 
hast Tbou mađe them all." 

“Glory be ke. “Asitwas"&c. 


Antiphona Post Evangelium.—An Antiphon 
said, as its name indicates, after the Gospel, in 
the Ambrosian rite. It consists of a simple un- 
broken clause, and is sometimes taken from the 
Psalms or other parts of Scripture ; sometimes 
it is composed with reference to the day. One 
example will show its form, that for the Christo- 


Plory or return of Christ out of Egypt (Jan. 7). 


* Praise the Lord, all ye angels of His; praise Him all 
His bost.  Praize Him sun and moon: praise Him all ye 
Stars and liglt." 


There is nothing corresponding in the Roman 

Monastic and Sarum Missals, in which the Gospel 

* We do not feel sure wbether in these cases it is in- 
truded that both Antiphons be used at once, or a chvice 
Kiven between tbe two, 

t It does not seem quite clear what this P. represents. 
Probablj it stands for Pralmus. 

* The Roman is taken rather than any other Breviary 
as giving a short form. The Invitatories of the Sarum 
Breviary are neariy the same for the weekdays. Four 
crdinary Sundays there is a greater varicty, which would 
have made them longer to quote, without adding to the 
vrzine of tbe illustration. 
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is immediately followed by the Creed. In the 
Mozarabic office the Lauda followed the Gospel, 
(The Creed, it will be remembered, is sung after 
the consecration.) 


Antiphona ad Confractionem Panis.—An Anti- 
Phon said in the Mozarabic Mass on certain days 
at the breaking of the consecrated Host. ]t 
occurs for the most part during Leut, and in 
votive Masses. — Also on Whitsunday and on 
Corpus Christi.  ]t is usually short and said in 
vne clause. Thus from the 4th Sunday in Lent 
(Ifediante die Festo), up to Maundy Thursday 
(Zn coena Domini), and also on Corpus Christi, 
it iš— 

“ Do Thou, O Lord, give us our meat in due season. 


Open Tbine hand, and fill all things living with plen- 
teousness," 


In the Ambrosian Missal the Confractorium 
corresponds to the Antiph. ad Cunfrac. There 
is no Antiphon appointed at the same place in 
the Roman and Sarum Missals, 


Antiphona in Choro.—An Antiphon said in 
the Ambrosian rite at Vespers on certain days. 
It occurs near the beginning of the office, before 
the Hymn, and is said on Sundays, and at the 
second Vespers of festivals. It is also said at 
the first Vespers of those festivals: which have 
the office not solemn Y (officium non solemne) and 
of some, but not ofall, * Solemnities of the Lord. 
It is not snid at first Vespers of a Solemn Office. 
This is the general rule, though there are oc- 
casional exceptions. 1t varies with the davs, and 
is usually a verse of Scripture, in most cases from 
the Psalms, and has no Psalm belonging to it. 
Sometimes it is an adaptation of a passage of 
Scripture, or an original composition. Thus, on 
Easter Day, we have— 


Ant. in ch. Hallel. Then believed they His words, 
and sang praise unto Him." Hallel. 


Antiphona ad Crucem.—An Antiphon said in 
the Ambrosian rite at the beginning of Lauds 
after the Benedictus. It is said on Sundays 
(except in Lent), on Festivals which have the 
“ Solemn Ofiice" (except they fall on Satur- 
day), in “ Solemnities of the Lord" (even 
though they fall on Saturday), and during 
Octaves. It is usually a verse from Scripture, 
but sometimes an original composition with very 
much of the character of a Greek rpordpiov, and 
always ends with Kyr. EKyr. Kyr. (1.e. Kyrie 
eleison, sometimes written _K. K. K.). It is said 
five times, the Antiphon itself is repeated three 
times, then follows Gloria Patri, then the Anti- 
phon again, then Sicut erat, and then the Anti- 
phon once more. On Sundays in Advent, except 
the 6th, on Christmas Day, the Circumcision, 
and the Epiphany, it is said seven times, i. €., is 
repeated five times before the Gloria Patri. 


x In the Mozarabic rite tbe Host after consecration is 
divided, as is well known, into nine parts, which are 
arranged on the paten in a prescribed order, which it 
would be foreign to our present purpose to describe. In 
the Eastern Church the Host is broken into four parts by 
the Priest, who recites an unvarying form of words. But 
tbis is not an Antiphon, and therefore beyond our pro- 
vince. 

y Festivals are divided in the Ambroslan rite into So- 
lemnities of the Lord (Solemnitates Domini), and those 
which have the office s\lemn (officium solemne), or not 
solemn (officium non solemne). x 
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Thus on Ascension Day— 
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Ant. ad crucem quinquieš. “ Ye mer, of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into beaven? As ye have seen Him 
go into heaven, »o shall He come." Hallel. Kyr. Kyr. Kyr. 

“ Yemen," &c. 

“ Yemen," &c. 

“ Glory be," &c. 

“Yemen, &c. 

“Asit was," &c 

“ Yemen, &c. 

An Antiphona ađ crucem, apparently recited 
once _onlv, often occurs in the Antiphonarv of 
Gregory the Great, after the Antiphons of Ves- 
pers or Lauds. The early writers on the otlices 
of the Roman Church make no mention of it, so 
that it was probably peculiar to the monastic 
rites, which more readily admitted additivns of 
this nature.  1t has been conjectured that the 
monastic orders derived it from the Church of 
Milan. 

Antiphona ad Acceđentes or ad Acceđendum.— 
An Antiphon in the Mozarabic Mass, sung after 
the Benediction, and before the Communion of 
the Priest, They do not often change. There 


is one which is snid from the V igil of Pentecost ' 


to the first dav of Lent inelusive, one which is 
said: from Easter Eve to the Vigil of Pentecost. 
la _Lent they vary with the Suudav, that for 
the tirst Sundav being said on weekdays up to 
Thursdav before Easter exclusive. The first of 
these which is snid during the greater part of 
the year, is as follows :— 

“O taste and sce bow grucicus the Lord is." Allel. 
Allel. Allel. 

V. “1 will always give tbanka unto the Lord. His 
praise shall ever be in my mouth." 7. Allel, Allel. Allel 

V. “ The Lord delivereth tle souls vf His servants> 
and «dl they Uiat put their trust in Him shall not be des- 
titute""  P. Allel. Allel. Allel. 

V. “Glory and honour be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Glost, world without end." Amen. 
P. Allcl. Allel. Allel. 


ln the Ajostolival Constitutions, Ps. 24 (Bene- 
dicam). from which this Antiphon is taken, is 
appointed to be said during the Communion, as 
it is in the Armenian Liturgv durinz the dis- 
tribution of the Azymes.# (During the com- 
munion of the peeple another Canticle is sung.) 
S. Ambrose alluded to the practice in the words 
“ Unde et Ecclesia videns tantam Gratiam, horta- 
tur. Gustate et videte.? 

The second Antiphon, that used between Faster 
an:l Pentecost, has reference to the Resurrection. 
It is adapted from the words of the Gospel nar- 
rative, and we need not quote it. 

That for Thursdav betore Easter is much 
longer, and is broken into many more antiphonal 
elauses, and is an abstract of the Gospel narra- 
tive of the institution of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Šupper. Those in use during Lent are vt 
precisely the ordinary form. 

There is nothing in the other Western Liturgies 
which exactly corresponds to this Antiphon. 
The Roman and Sarum Comununio, and the Am- 
brosian Zransitorivin, which are the analogous 
parts of those oliices, are said after the Recep- 


tion. [H.J.H.] 
ANTIPHONARTUM (also Antiphonale, An- 


tiphoncvrius, Antiphonarins liber). an office book 
of the Latin Church, containing the Antiphons 


"These correspond to the French pain beni. [E KULOGIAF.] 
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and other portions of the Service, which were 
sung antiphonallv. 

The name Antiphonarium is applied to such 
books bv John the Deacon, in his Life of Gregory 
the Great, who says that that Pontitf was the 
author of Antiphonaries. The complete collec- 
tion, however, of Antiphons and Responsories, 
known by the general name of Anfiphyonariuma 
or Kesponsorinin, was usually divided into three 
parts in the Roman Church. 

Amalarius writes: “It is to be observel 
that the volume which we call Anfiphonarium 
has three names (tria habet nomina) among 
the Remans. That part which we term (sradual 
(Gradale) they term Cunčatory (Cantatorium), 
which is still, according to their old custom, in 
some churches bound in a separate volume. The 
following part they divide under two headinys 
(in duobus nominibus). The part which contains 
the Responsories is called the Responsorial (He- 
sponsoriale); and the part which contains the 
Antiphons is called the Ančiphonary (Antiphon- 
arius)."? 

As to the name Cantatorium, we find in the 
“ Ondo _ Romanus 1." (8 10) the direction :— 
“ After he [the Subdeacon] has finished reading 
[the epistle], the singer (Cantor), with the Caudu- 
toriy, mounts«€ and sings the Kesponse/' And 
Amalarius (De Eccl. OIF. iii. 16) savs: * The 
singer holds the Zablets (Tabulas),? where the 
word Zubulas is thought to mean the same thing 
as Cuutatorium, i. e. the bvok itself. 

The derivation of these words is obvivus. The 
book was called Caud itorium from its containing 
the partsof the Service which were sung: (zradale, 
(rradalis, or Gradwile (Gradual or Graile). from 
their being sung at the steps of the ambu or 
pulpit; and Zubulae in all probability from the 
plates in which the book was contained, and 
which appear to have Leen of bone. or perhajs 
horn.  Amalarius, in the context of the passaze 
quoted, savs that the tabulae which the Cuutor 
holds are usually made of bene (solent feri de 
0sso), 

By whatever name this book was known, it 
contained those portions of the ottice of the Mass 
which were sung antiphonally, and was the first 
of the three divisivns above alluded to. The 
second part, the A sponsorinle, contained the 
Kesponsories after the lessons at Nocturnus ; and 
the third part, the Aafrphonarimnn, the Antiphons 
for the Nocturns and diurnal otlices, 

The three parts together make up what is 
generally understood by the Antiphonale or An- 
Hiphonarinm. The book is also sometimes called 
the Uflicial Book, or the Ofive Dook (Liber otli- 
cialis, A MS. of the. Monastery of St. Gall. of 
part of an Antiphonary and Hesponsoria) of the 
usual tvpe, is headed * Incipit otlicialis liber "). 
It seems also to have been occasionallv called the 
Cajutular Book (Capitulare). In a MS. of St. 
Gall, of apparently about the beginning of the 
llth century, we tind the direction, “ Kespoa- 
soria et Antiphonae sicut in Capitulari habetur;" 
and though, according to the old Koman use of 
words, “ Capitulare ? means the Book of Epistles 
and Gospels, the context in this place necessitates 


* Deord. Antiph., Prologus. 

b ie. consists of three parts, as the context shows 

€ ze. the Ambo or its steps, for the custvni would eeem 
to have varied. 
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the meaning of Anžiphonary. The word occurs, 
moreover, throughvut the MS. in the same 
sense. 

Antiphonaries are sometimes found in old 
MSS. divided into: two parts—one beginning 
with Advent, and ending with Wednesday or 
some later day (for the practice is not uniform) 
in the Holy Week, and the other comprising 
tbe rest of the year. Sometimes, again, they 
were divided into two parts, containing respect- 
ively the services for the daily and the nocturnal 
oilices. Among the books of the Monastery of 
Pisa (Muratori, Ana. Ital. iv.) we meet with 
“ AntipA.marios octo, qurnupte diurnales, tres nos- 
txrailes," and in an old inventory of the church 
of Tarbes “* Anžiphonarium de die?" and “* Anti- 


fhenarium de recte are mentioned. We have: 


tius to distinzuish between— 

(1.) The Antiphonarium (properly so called), 
Which cvntsined the Antiphons fvr the Nocturns 
and duily uifice. 

(2.) The Liber Responsorialis et Antiphona- 
ro freguently, and in the Roman Church 
usually, called for brevity Antiphonarium, which 
comprisel the contents of the last-mentioned 
Icuk; together with the Responsories, originally 
divrleđ iuto two distinct parts, but afterwards 
united into one, and arranged in order of 
se Juence, 

(5.) The Anžfiphonnrium, otherwise called Gra- 
deie, Gradale, or Gradalis, and which contains 
those portions of the missal which are sung anti- 
plenally. This is what is called by some Cuntu- 
Lorvun. 

Tae which are most frequently met with are 
of classes 2 and 3. 

2. As to the origin of Antiphonaries,—St. 
Grezory the Great is, as we have stated, usually 
cninidered to have been the author of Antipho- 
usries. It is, however, maintained by some,“ and 
with much reason, that as the use of Antiphons 
an:l Responsories in the Roman Church was older 
than the time of Gregory, it is likely that books 
of Antiphons and KResponsories existed likewise 
previously, and that that Pontiff merely revised 
and rearranged the Apntiphonal and Responsorial 
books he tound in use, much in the same manner 
as he recast the old Sucramentary of Gelasius 
into what is now universally known as the Gre- 
onan čacramentar!j. 

It has been also questioned by some whether 
Grezary, the_reputed author of Antiphonaries, 
may not be Pope Gregory 1I. A.D. 715. But as 
the title of čke Great was not ascribed to Gregory 
L till long after his death,€ the argument founded 
ou the absence of that title, which is much relied 
vn, does not seem of great force. 

The Roman Antiphonary, substantially, we 
may suppose, as Gregory compiled it, was sent 
by Pope Adrian I. (A.D. 172-795) to Charle- 
masne. The received story is that the Pope 
“nt two Antiphonaries to the Emperor by two 
sinsers (Cantores) of the Roman Church/f Of 
these, one fell ill on his journey, and was received 
at the Monastery of St. Gall, to which monastery 


d Aa by Tbomaslus, Opera, iv. p. xxxiv. 

* Inthe writings of Bede, Gregory of Tours, Kc. &c., 
be is called B. Grrgorius, or f;regorius Papa, or Gre- 
Tus Ecclesiae Doctor, but not Gregorius Magnus. 

t It was after this, according to TFhomusius (Ep. i. ad 
Schenk), tbat the Antiphonary was divided into the parts 
šbuve ramed, 
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he left an Antiphonary. The other book reached 
its destination, and was deposited at Metz. This 
Antiphonary was held in high estimation, as we 
learn from Št. Bernard, who says that the early 
Cistercians, who could find nothing more authen- 
tic, sent to Metz to transcribe the Antiphonary, 
which was reputed to be Gregorian, for their 
use. It is also said that the clergy of Metz 
excelled the rest of the Gallic clergy in the 
Roman Church song (Romana Cantilena) as much 
as the Roman clergy excelled them, 

A Roman Antiphonary was also sent by Pope 
Gregory IV, (A.D. 827-844) to the then Abbat of 
Corbie, which was known as the Corbie Anti- 
phonary ; and as this otten varies from that of 
Metz, it is interred (as is probable) that certain 
changes and varistions between different copies 
had by that time crept into the Antiphonary us 
compiled by Gregory. 

After the Gregorian Antiphonary was intro- 
duced into France, it soon underwent many addi- 
tions and modifications. 

Walafrid Strabo, who lived in the 9th centurv, 
savs that the Church of Gaul, which possessed 
both learned men and ample materials for the 
divine oflices of its own, intermingled some of 
these with the Roman offices. * Hence a great 
variety in the usages of the dilerent French 
churches, on which we need not touch. 

3. As examples of the contents of these books, 
we will give a sketch of two. 

(1.) The Antiphonary for the Mass, or Gra- 
dual, attributed to St. Gregory. 'Ihis is headed 
“In Dei nomine incipit Antiphonarius ordinatus 
a St. Gregorio per circulum anni, 

This title is followed in the St. Gall MS. by 
the well-known lines— 


““Gregorius Praesul meritis et nomine dignus, 
Unde genus ducit Summum conscendit Honorem,* etc. 


The book contains the various Antiphons sung 
at the Mass for the course of the ecclesiastical 
year, divided into two parts; that for the Sun- 
days and moveable feasts, and that for the Saints? 
days. The first part, corresponding to the Tem- 
porale of the Missals, has no special heading. ]t 
begins with a rule for finding Advent (that it 
must not begin before V. Kal. Dec., or after 
11. Non. Dec.), and then proceeds with the 
Sundays and Festivals in their course, beginning 
with the first Sunday in Advent (Dom. 1ms de 
Adventu Domini), giving for each day the Station, 
the Antiphona ad Introitum, with the tone for 
the Psalm; the Responsorium Gradale, the_Trac- 
tus, when it occurs; the Antiphona ad OjFerenda, 
and the Antiphona ad Cominunionem,& each with 
its versus ad repetendum, and the last with its 
psalm also. 

In the arrangement of the year, there is little 
to be noticed. The Sundays during the summer 
are counted from the Octave of Pentecost, and 
are called Dominica prima post Octaras Pente- 
costas; and so on until the Sth, which is called in 
some MSS. Dominica prima post Natale Aposto- 
lorum,5 the numbering from the Octave of Pente- 
cost being likewise continued till Advent. After 
six of these Sundays post-Natale, &c., comes 


g Ilese are now called respectively the Gradual (Gra- 
duale, or Gradale), the_Offertory (Offertorium), and the 
Communion (Communiv), and the last two are shortened 
to a single verse. 

h ze. 55. Peter and Peul. 
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Dominica prima post St. Laurentii,! and so on for 
six Sundays more, when we come to Dominica 
prima post S. Angeli,k of which last set of Sun- 
days seven are provided. Trinity Sunday does 
not appear, but the last Sunday before Advent is 
called “de SS. Trinitate, [al.] Dom. xxiv. post 
Octav.- Pentec. ; and the Antiphons are those now 
used in the Roman Church on Trinity Sunday, 
i.c., the Octave of Pentecost. The Festival of the 
Circumcision does not appear, the day being called 
O. Donuni. There is also a second office pro- 
vided for the same day, according to an old prac- 
tice, called variously Zn Natal. Sanctae Mariae 
or /)e Sancta Maria in Odaca_Dri, or Ad _hono- 
rem Sanctae_ Mariae. 

The offices for Good Friday “ad crucem ado- 
randam," and the Reproaches (called here simply 
Ad crucem Antiphona) and that for baptism on 
Faster Eve, as also various Litanies and other 
occasional additions to the usual office, are found 
in their proper places. 

The second part is headed “ De natalitiis 
Sanctorum,' and corresponds with the Sanctorale 
of later books. [It begins with the festival of St. 
Lucy (Dec. 13), and ends with that of St. Andrew 
(Nov. 301 This is followed in the St. Gall MS. 
by oflices for St. Nicholas, the Octave of St. 
Andrew, St. Damasus (Dec. 11), and the Vigil of 
St. Thomas, and one for the Festival of St. Thomas, 
which differs from that previously given. There 
are also a variety of occasional and votive oftices. 

The Festival of All Saints is found in some 
MSS. There is one Festival of the Chair of Št. 
Peter in one of the St. Gall copies on Jan. 18,5 
and one in three MSS. on Feb. 22.9% There is no 
addition in either case of the words Romae or 
Antiochiae, and both are not, it seems, found in 
the same MS, 

As a specimen of the arrangement, take the 
first Mass for Christmas Day, that in media nocte 
or in galls cantu. 


“VIII. Kalendas Jannuarlii 
Nativitas Domini nostri Jesu Christi. 
Ad Sauctam Mariam. 


Antipkona ad Introitum. 
Dominus dixit ad me, Filius meus es tu, Ego hodie 
geuni te. [Dominus dixit.) 


Ton. li. oia, cuonae. 
Ps. 2. Quare fremuerunt gentes? et populi meditati 
sunt inania ? (Dominus dixit.] (Gloria. Dominua dixit.] 
Vt ad repetendum. Postula a me, et dabo tibi gentes 
haereditatem tnam, et possessionem tuam terminos terrae. 
[Dominus dizit.] 


Then follow successively the Responsorium 
gradale, the Antiphona ad offerenda, and the 
Antiphona ad Communionem, each with its 
Tersus, and the last with its psalm and versus ad 
repetendum. All these Antiphons are repeated 
in the manner which has been explained in the 
article on Antiphons; and as they are of the 


i te. Aug. 10. 

tie. Michaelmas, as wc should say. 

m This has been put forward as an argument for the 
Gregorian authorship of this Antiphonary, as it is said 
tbat St. Gregory was in tbe habit of celebrating two 
masses on this day, the second of which was “de Sancta 
Maria." 

u This corresponds with the present festival of the 
Cbair of St. Peter at Rome. 

e This corresponds with the present festival of the 
Chair of St. Peter at Anlioch, 
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onlinary form, it does not seem necessary to set 
them out at length here. 

(2.) As an example of an Antiphonary for tbe 
canonical hours, we will take the Antiphonary of 
the Vatican Basilica. It is a MS. with musical 
notation differing from that adopted later. It 
represents the use of the Roman Church in the 
12th century, and may be considered as embodv- 
ing the substance of the Gregorian Antiphonarv, 
together with some later additions. It is headed 
—* In nomine Domini Jesu Christi incipit Re- 
sponsoriale et Antiphonarium Romanne Ecclesiae 
de circulo anni juxta veterem usum Canonicorum 
Basilicae Vaticanae St. Petri." It begins with a 
calendar, with the usual couplets of hexameters 
at the head of each month, and tben, without 
any further title, proceeds with the Antiphons 
at the first Vespers of the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent, and thence onwards throughout the course 
of the year, giving the Antiphons at Nocturns 
and all the hours; and the Responsories atter 
the lessons at Nocturns. These Antiphons and 
Responsories are so nearly the same as those in 
the present Roman Breviary that it is unneces- 
sary to quote more than the following specimen 
of the manner in which they are set out :— 


* Dominica i. de Adventu Domini 

Statlo ad Sanctam Mariam Majorem ad Prucsepe. 

Istud Invitatorium cantamus eo die ad Matutinum 
usque in Vigil. Natal. Dumiri, exceptis Festivitatibus 
Sanctorum. 

Regem ventarum Domirmum, venite ađvremus. Venite. 

In i. Nocturno. 

Ant. Missus est Gabriel Angelus ad Mariam Virginem 
desponsatam Joseph. Peal.  Beatus vir. Quare fremu- 
erunt. Domine quid. Domine ne in. 

Ant. Ave Maria, gratia plena, benedicta tu inter. muli- 
eres. Psal. Domine Deus meus. Domine Dominus 
noster. "Confitebor. In Domino confido. 

Ant. No timeas Maria, invenisti gratiam apud Domi- 
num ; ecce concipies et paries Filium. Alleluja. Psal. 
Salvum me fac. Usquequo. Dixit insipiens.  Domive 
quis. 

V. Ostenđe nobis Domine misericordiam Tuam, 

R. Et salutare Tuum da nobia." 


Then follows a long rubric, directing how the 
Responsories should be sung, and then the three 
well-known Responsories :— 


(1) Aspiciens a longe, &c, 
(2) Aspiciebam in visu noctla, &c. 
(3) Missus est Gabriel, &c. 


The lessons are not indicated; but the Re- 
sponsories are usually taken from fhe book which 
is being read in its course. Thus, on the Octave 
of Pentecost the Books of the KingsP were 
begun; and we have the rubric, * Historia 
Regum cantatur usque ad Kalendas Augusti, 
followed by a series of Responsories taken or 
adapted from those books for use during that 
time.a 

The Antiphons, &c., for ordinary week davs 
(Feriae) are given after the Octave of the Epi- 
phany. On days on which there are nine lessons, 
nine Responsories are given. According to the 
present Roman custom, the ninth is replaced by 
Te Deum on those days on which it is said. 

There is also an Antiphonary of this description 

P Insluding what we call tbe Booka of Samuel. 

q 'Fhe vider Roman custom was to sing in the Octave 
of Pentecost and during the following week Respunsories 
from the Psalms (de Psalmista) after that from the kings. 
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attributed to St. Gregory, which exists at St. 
Gall. It is headed by an introduction in verse, 
which begins thus— 
* Hoc quoque Gregorius Patres de more secutus, 
Instauravit opus, auxit et in melius. 
His vigili Clerus mentem conamine subdat 
Ordinibus, pascens hoc sua curda favo." 
(and so on for 14 lines.) 


The MS. bears the heading—“Incipiunt Re- 
sponsoria et Antiphonae per circulum anni. 
These are in the main identical with those in the 
Aotiphonary just mentioned, but are arranged 


with reference to the monastic distribution of 


psalms and lessons. 

Towards the end of the Antiphonary is a large 
pumber of Antiphons, given for the Benedicite, 
the Benedictus, and the Hagnifica# respectively. 

ln a portion of an Antiphonary (“ex vetus- 
tisimo codice MS, membranaceo Palatino signato 
num. 487 in Bibliotheca Vaticana, in quo conti- 
Bentur vetustiores, germanioresque libelli Ordinis 
Romani *), containing the service for Easter 
wecćk, one or more of the Antiphons to the 
psalms for each day is given in Greek, but 
written in Roman characters, the others remain- 
ing in Latin. Thus at Vespers on Easter Tuesday, 
the Antiphon to Ps. crii. is thus given— 

“ Alleluja.-"Prosecbete laos mu to nomo mu : clinate to 
ta hymon is ta rhimata tu stomatos mu. 

V. Anixo en parabolaes to stoma mu : phthenxomae 
problemata aparches,? 

Those to the other psalms at the same Vespers 
are in Latin. 

Tbis may suffice to explain the general nature 
ef Antiphonaries. The consideration of the many 
points of interest which. their details present is 
Lesond the scope of this article. (H.J.H.] 


ANTISTES.—This title appears to have 
been common to bishops and presbyters in the 
Early Church. As the name ** sacerdos " is com- 


mon to both estates in respect of the offices of 


divine service which were performed bv both, 
*0 in respect of the government of the Church 
in which they were associated, we find them 
designated alike, sometimes as “ Presbyters " as 
marking their age and dignity—sometimes in 
respect of their ““ cure" or charge—as “antis- 
tites," rpoerreTes, praepositi. Thus in the first 
canon of the Council of Antioch, A.D. 341, the 
bishop and presbyter are both expressly classed 
among the spoegroTes, and the corresponding 
title of “ Antistites" is evidently extended to 
the second order of the ministry by St. Augus- 
tine (Serm. 351 de Poenitentia), as follows: “ Ve- 
miat (peccator) ad antistites, per quos illi in 
ecclesia claves ministrantur, et . . . a praepo- 
sitis sacramentorum accipiat satisfactionis suae 
modum." Here it is plain that “antistites in 
ecclesid " are not the bishop alone, but the bishop 
and the presbyters. This usage of the word 
azrees with that of Archisynagogus in the 
Jewish synagogue, and may have been suggested 
hr it. (Thorndike, Primitive Government of 
Uhurches, vol i. p. 34.) [D. B.) 


ANTONICUS, saint, commemorated April 19 
(Mart, Bedae). [C.) 
."oTpoodzere Aa6s ov Typ vog pov * gAivare TO ods 
Vuer tis Ta prjuara Too FrOaTOS pov. 

droiču čv wapaBoAais ro or6ua pov, dBćytouar mpo- 
BAara ds? dpxiis. 
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ANTONINA, martyr, commemorated June 
10 (Cal. Byzant., Neale). [C.] 


A US. (1) Abbat, Jan. 17 (M. 
ieron.). 
(2) Martyr at Nicomedia, May 4 (M. Hieron.). 
(8) Martyr at Apamea, commemorated Sept. 2 
(Mart. Rom. Vet.); Sept. 3 (Mart. Hieron.). [C.) 


ANTONIUE. (1) The hermit, Jan. 17 (Mart. 
Bedae, Cal. Byzant., Armen.). 

(B) Martyr at Rome, commemorated Aug. 22 
(Mart. Rom. Vet.). 

(8) In Piacenza, Sept. 30 (M. Hieron.). 

(4) In  Caesarea, commemorated Nov. 
(Mart. Hieron.). 


ANYSIA, martyr of Thessalonica, commemo- 
rated Dec. 30 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


APER, bishop, commemorated Sept. 15 (Mart. 
Bedae, Hieron.). C. 


APOCREOS CAzdkpews).—The Sunday in 
the Orthodox Greek Calendar, which corresponds 
to our Sexagesima Sunday, is called Kvpiak) 
*Azdxpews, because from it the abstinence from 
flesh begins, theugh the more strict observance of 
the Lent fast dves not commence until the follow- 
ing Sunday. (LENT.] The whole of the preceding 
week is also named from this Sunday, and is a 
kind of carnival. (Daniel, Codez Liturgicus, iv. 
214; Suicer, The:aurus, s. v. "Ardkpews:)  [C.] 


APODOSIS CArd8ogis).—When the com- 
memoration of a Festival is prolonged over several 
days, the last day of this period is called in the 
Greek Culendar the “ Apodosis" of the Festival. 
For instance, on the Thursday before Pentecost 
is the Apodosis of the Ascension (dwošišora: % 
"Eoprh rfjs *'AvaAfhyews). In this case, and in 
some others (for instance, the Exaltation ot the 
Cross and the Transfigurution) the Apodosis 
coincides with the octave; but this is not always 
the case. Sometimes the period is more than an 
octave; Easter-day, for instance, has its Apodosis 
on the eve of the Ascension: but generally it is 
less; the Nativity of the Theotokos (Sept. 8), for 
instance, has its Apodosis Sept. 12.  (Neale's 
Eastern Church, Introd. 764; Daniel's Codex 
Liturgicus, iv. 230.) [C.] 


APOLLINARIS. (1) Bishop, martyr at 
Ravenna, commemorated July 23 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Bedae). Antiphon for Natalis Sancti Apol= 
linaris in Zaber Antiphon. p. 704. 

(2) Commemorated Aug. 23 (Mart. Bedac). 

(8) “ Avernus,'" Sept. 26 (2/. Hieron.). 

(4) Bishop, Oct. 5 (/b. et Hicron.). [C.) 


APOLLINARIUS, martyr, commemorated 
June 5 (Mart. Bedae). . [C.] 


APOLLONIA, virgin, martyr at Alexandria, 
commemorated Feb. 9 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.) 


APOLLON, bishop and martyr, commemo- 
rated Feb. 10 (Mart. IIieron.). [C.] 


APOLLONIUS. (1) Commemorated March 
19 (Jfart. Bedae). 

(2) Of Egypt, commemorated April 5 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet.); Dec. 14 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) Presbyter, of Alezandria, April 10 (D. et 
Hieron.). 

(4) Senator, martyr at Rome, April 18 (/b. 
et Beduc). 
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* (6) Commemorated July 7 (Mart. Bedue et 


Hiron). 


(8) Commemorated Dec. 23 (7. Hieron). [C.J 


APOSTASY (arvgragla, apostasia, praerari- 
catio) is of three kinds, 1. Apostasy a fide, or 
perjiulinc; 2. Apostasy a relujione ; 3. Apostasv 
ah ordine suscepto. Of these the two last will 
be _ more appropriately considered under the 
articles MoNAsTICISM and HoLy ORDERS. 

Apostasy a fide is the voluntary and com- 
plete abandonment ot the Faith bv those who 
have bcen made members of the Church by 
baptism. It is roluntary, and herein to be dis- 
tinguished from the sin of the lapsed [Lusi], 
who fall away through compulsion or the fear 
of death ; it is also complete, and consequently a 
graver crime than _heresv, which is the denial 
ot' one or more of the articles of the Faith, but 
not an entire rejection or the Faith itself. Lastly, 
Apostasy is an abandonment of tke Faith, and 
therefore an olence which could only be com- 
mitted by members of the Church, by those 
who had in baptism taken the soldier's oath to 
fight under her standard. For this reason apos- 
tates were accounted to be betravers of their 
Master's cause, and deserters from the ranks 
in which they had sworn to serve, “ Praeva- 
ricatores eos existimamus, qui susceptam fidem 
et cognitionem Dei adeptam relivquunt; aliud 
pollicitos, et aliud nunc agentes" (St. Hilur, 
Viet. za Ps. 118, rers. 119). 

lt would also appear that catechumens were 
by some considered capable of counmitting the 
sin ofapostasy (Cod. Theod., [e Ajostat. xvi. 7, 2), 


although their guilt was not so great as that of 


the buptized apostate. 

Apostates a fide were of two classes: those 
who became Jews, and those who became Pagans. 
Of the former class there were those who entirely 
abandoned the Christian Faith, aud who there- 
fore were properly called apostates; and those 
who did not altogether reject it, but mingled to- 
gether Christianity and Judaism, and, as it were, 
made for themselves a new religion. Such were 
the Coelicolae, Cerinthiani, Ebionaei; Nazaraci, 
Elcesaci, and Samsaci. There were others, again, 
who were also called apostates, wlg, without 
embracing any distinctive Jew ish trines, ob- 
served parts of the ceremonial law, such as rest- 
ing on the Sabbath, or who kept the Jewish 
fea»ts and fasts, or consulted Jews with the 
object of procuring charms fvr the cure of sick- 
ness. 

And, secondly, there were those who volun- 
tarily abandoned Christianity and returned to 
heathenism. And persons, who without going 
to this length, accepted the oflice of tlamen, or 
who attended snerifices (except in the discharge 
of duty), or joined as actors, stage players, or 
charioteers in the heathen games, or who sold 
animals or iucense for sacrifice, or manutfactured 
idols and the like, were considered to have be- 
trayed their faith and to be guilty of a sin almost 
as grave as that of apostasy, and to merit the 
name of apostates (Devoti. Znst. Can. iv. 3; 
Bingham, Autiq. xvi. 6, 4). 

The crime of apostasy was punished in the 
same way as heresy, thouxh it was a graver 
otence. There are also special enactments in re- 
ference to it, both in the canons or Couuncils and 
in the cvnstitutivus of the Christian emperors, 
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Bv the 11th canon of the Oecumenical Council 
of Nicaea (A.D. 525), those who had voluntarily 
denied Christ, if they gave proof of hearty re- 
prentance, were admitted for three vears amonsst 
the awđlicnteg. For the next seven years they 
were _permitted to become substrati, and were 
oblised to leave the church at the same time as 
the catechumens. After the expiratien et tluis 
terin they were allowed to join as consistentes in 
the prayers of the faithful; but two vears had 
still to elapse betvre they were permittel 
to make oblations, or to partike of the Holy 
Euceharist; then they were said €ABeiv dal To 
TeActov (cf. Beveridge, Pand. Can. Annotationcs 
in loc., and Bingham, Antig. vili. 3; xviii. 1). 

These provisivus were an amelioraticu ot the 
earlier discipline of the Church,as we learn trom 
St. Cyprian (A.D. 252). Apostatae vero et de- 
sertores vel adversarii et hostes et Christi Eccle- 
siam dissipantes, nec, si occisi pro nomine toris 
fuerint, admitti secundum Apostolum  possunt 
ad ecelesiae pacem, quando nec Spiritus nec Ecele- 
siae tenuerunt unitatem " (St. Cypriun, Zp. 1v. 
ad fin.). 

By the 63rd (or 64th) of the Canons of the 
Apostles, clerks who went into svnagogues to 
pray were deposed and excommunicated ; and if 
laymen committed a like otfence thev_ were cx- 
communicated (on the interpretation of this canon 
with regard to the question whether or not clerks 
were to be excommunicated as well as deposed, 
see Beveridge, Pand. Can. Annotationes, in 1oc.). 
The same punishments wereby the 65th (or 
66th) canon intlicted on clerks and laymen who 
fasted on the Lord's Day, or upon any Sabbath 
Day except the Great Sabbath, Easter Eve; and 
by the 69th (or 7Uth) canon, those were ineludel 
who observed Jewish fasts or feasts, or (canvt 
70 or 71) who gave oi] for consumption in svna- 
gogues or heathen temples. 

By the 11th canon of the “ Concilium Quini- 
sextum, or *in Trullo" (A.D. 691 or 622), the 
clergy and laity were forbidden—tle former under 
paiu of deposition, and the latter under pain of 
excominunication—to cat unleavened bread with 
Jews, or to have any friendly intercourse with 
them, or to consult them in sickness, or cveu to 
enter the bathis in their company. 

In Africa, by the 35th canon of the 3nd 
Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) “ Apostaticis cou- 
versis vel reversis ad Dominum gratia vel re- 
conciliatio non negetur.? 

In the East, by the 29th canon of the Council 
of Laodicea (A.D. 365, according to Beveridge) 
Christians were forbidden to Judaize (tovšaiĆei»w) 
under the penalty of anathema. By the 57th 
and following canons of the same Council thev 
were forbidden to be present at Jewish or Pagan 
teasts. 

In Spain, the Council of Eliberis (A.D. 305 or 
306) contains several provisions tor the suppres- 
sion and _punishinent of apostasy ; for example, 
by the first canon persons of full age, who atter 
baptism went to a heathen temple aud sacrificed 
to an idol were retused communion, even at the 
hour of death. By the 46th canon of the same 
Couucil apostates who have not been guilty of 
idolatry are admitted to cominunion aiter_ ten 
years' penance ; by the 49th the blessing of the 
fruits of the earth by Jews is forbidden, aud 
those who allow that ceremony to be pertvrmed 
are cast vut altogether from the Church. Upon 
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this canon Hefele (Concitivnjeschichte, i. 148) ob- ' 
serves: “In Spnin the Jews had become so nu- | 
merous and powertul during the early ages of the 
Christisn era that they believed they might ven- 
turetoattempt to convert the whole country. . . 
There is no doubt that at that period many 
Christians in Spain of high standing became con- 
verts to Judnism.? 

Arala, by the 59%h canon of the 4th Council of 
Toledo (A.D. 633), npostute Jews who practise 
circumcision are punished ; but (canon 61) their | 
children, if believers, are not excluded trom suc- 
ce&ston to their property. The next canon (62) 
fvrbids any intercourse between converted Jews 
and those who remain in their old faith ; and there 
are several other canons which show that apos- 
tisy to Judaism was stili a prevalent crime in 
Spain; as, for instance, the 64th canon, which 
ordajas that the evidence ofapostate Jews should 
not be received in a court of justice. 

ln the French Councils there are several canons 
relating toapestasv. By the 22nd canon of'the Ist 
Council of Arles (A.D. 314) it was forbidden to 
vive communion to apostates who sought it in 
sickness, until they were restored to health, and 
had exhibited proper evidence of their repent- 
ance. 

By the 12th canon of the Council of Vennes 
(\.D. 455) the_clergy were forbidden to attend 
Jewish bamguets or to invite Jews to their own 
tables—a prohibitivn which was repeated in the 
4th canon of the Council of Arde (A.D. 506). and 
eMtended to laymen by the 15th canon of the 
Couucil of Epene (A.D. 51 7). and also by the ISth 
canon of the rd Council of Orleans (4. D. 538), 
and the 15th canon of the 1st Council of Macon 
(A. D. 581). 

ln the collections of the Imperial Law—the 
(Codex Theodosianus * (which was promulgated 
A.D. 455) contains various provisious mađe by the 
Christian emperors for the_punishment of apos- 
tasr. "Constantine the Great ordained (A.D. 319) 
that apostates to Judaism should sufler_“ poenas 
meritas  ((0d. Ikeod. xvi. 8, 1), which were de- 
fined by Constantius (A.D. 357) to be the confis- 
cation_ of a property of the oftender ((od. 
Tirod. xvi. 8, 7). They were deprived by Valen- 
tiniin the Younger (A.D. 3839) of the jus festanali, 
but the action upsetting the will had to be 
Lrousht within five years of the death of the 
testator, and by persons who had not in his 
litetimne. known _of his oftence, and remained 
silent (Col. Thcod. xvi. 7, 3). Apostates to Pa- 
ganism were deprived by Thcodosius the Great 
(A.D. 581) of the jus festandi (Cel. Thod. xvi. 1, 
1); but another constitution of the same emperor, 
premulgated A.D. 583, made a distinction be- 
tueen the baptized (C/ristiani ac fideles) and 
catechumens (CAristiani et catechument), and the 
litter. were permitted to execute testamentary 
dispositions in favour of their sons and brothers 
Cerman. By this constitution it was further pro- 
videl that apostates should not only be unable, 
with the foregoing exceptions, to beuueath pro- 
prrtroby will, but should also be incapable of 
rreeiving property under the will of another 
prron (Cod. Ticod. xvi. 7, 2). One day later 
Valentinian the Younger o o throusgh- 
cut the Western Empire the constitution cited 
above, which applied to all classes of apostates 
nike (Cod. Thcod, xvi. 1, 3). By a censtirution 
ot the gear LL (he same emperor vrdained that 
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baptized apostates professing Paganism should be 
deprived or the right of bequeathing by will, of 
receiving propertv under a will, of bearing wit- 
ness in a court of justice, and of succeeding to an 
inheritance. They were also condemned “a con- 
sortio omnium segregari? (on the meaning of 
this expression see the note of Godefroi, in loc.), 
and were dismissed from all posts of civil dixnity. 
It was also declared that these penalties remained 
in force even though the apostate repented of 
his sin——* perditis, hoc est sanctum -Baptismum 
protanantibus, nullo remedio poenitentiae (quae 
solet aliis criminibus prodesse) succurritur * (Cod. 
Theod. xvi, 7, 4-5). Arcadius (A.D. 396) egtended 
the power wlich his father TFheodosius the Great 
had given to apostate catechumens to make cer- 
tain testamentary dispositions, and ordained that 
all apostates. whether baptized or catechumens, 
should have the power to bequeath property to 
their father and mother, brother and sister, son 
and daughter, and grandson and granddaughter 

(Cod. Lheod, xvi. 7, 6). The last constitutiovn 
contained in the Codex Theodosianus under this 
title is a very severe enactment of Valentinian 
the Third (A.D. 426), abrogating the provisions 
of the above-cited constitution of Valentinian the 
Youn:er of the vear 323, as far as it related to 
apostates to Paganism. Under its provisions a 
person could be accused of apostasv at any time, 
although five venrs may have passed since his 
death, and it was inimaterinl whether the aceuser 
had or had not been _privy to the oftence. A po- 
states were ulso prohibited from disposing of 
their property by will aud from alienating it by 
sale or sint ((0d. Thcod. xvi. 7 7 ult.). The ** Para- 
titlon " pretixed to this title in the edition of 
Godelfroi (Leipsic, 1736, &c.) gives a brief but 
very useful summary of its contents, 

The * Codex Nepetitae Praelectivnis " promul- 
gated by Justinian in December A,D. 534 contains 
a title, *“ De Apostatis " (Lib. i. tit. 7), the first 
four Sections ot which relate to this subject, and 
consist of extracts from the “ Codex Theodusi- 
anus." 

The first section re-enacts the constitution of 
Constantius (A.D. 357), by which the property of 
apostate Jews is confiscated (Cod. Thvod. xvi. 8, 
7). The second section contains that part of the 
constitution of Valentinian the younger (A.D. 
383), which limits the time in which an accusa- 
tion of apostasy could be brought (Cod. Zhvad, 
xvi. 5, 3). In the third section the constitution 
of the same emperor (A.D. 391) is re-enacted, 
which is contained in the Codex Theodosianus (xvi. 
7, +4), and is cited above. “The fourth section re- 
peats the enactment of Valentinian the Third 
(A.D. 426), by which very severe penalties were 
inflicted on apostates (Cod, ZThcod. xvi. 7 ult. 
cited above). It appears, therefore, that the le- 
gislation of Justinian was not more tolerant than 
that of his predecessors in its treatmeut of this 
ollence. 

Although beyond the limits of this article, it 
may be noted that the title of the Decretals re- 
lating to apostasy is the 9th title of the filth 
book (“ De A postatis et Reiterantibus Baptisma "). 
The subject is also considered by St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Summa Thcol, 2-2, quaestio 12). [I. 6.) 

APOSTATE (arosrarns, apostata, pracrari- 
cutor). See APOsSTASY. 


APOSTLE (in žZugiology). The werd 'Ard 
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gToAos is used in the Greek Calendar to designate 
not only those who are called Apostles in the 
New Testament, but the Seventy Disciples and 
others who were companions of the Apostles, 
strictly so called. It is applied, for instance, to 
Agabus, Rufus, Asyncritus, and others, supposed 
to be of the Seventy (April 8); and to Ananias 
of Damascus (Oct. 1). But the Apostles, in the 
narrower sense, are distinguished from others to 
whom the title is applied by some epithet or 
description. For instance, Nov. 30 is described 
as the Festival ro& &ylov dvšitov ka) zavevpijr 
Mov *'Azogr6Aov "Avšpćov ToU TIperokAfTov, 
K.T.A.; SS. Peter and Paul are described by 
the terins zrporokopvpaioit, in addition to the 
epithets applied to St. Andrew. It is noteworthy 
that the Constantinople “ Typicum '' expressly 
forbids St. Peter to be called the Apostle of Rome, 
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inasmuch as he was a teacher and enlightener oi 
the whole world; and it hints that if any place 
is to be connected with his name, it should be 
Antioch (Daniel, Codez_Li£. iv. 261). 

. The term 'IgazdoroAos, the equal of the 
Apostles, is applied to 

1. Bishops supposed to be consecrated by 
Apostles; as Abercius of Hierapolis (Oct. 22). 

2. Holy women who were companions of the 
Apostles : as Mary Magdalene, Junia, and Thekla. 

3. Princes who have aidel the spread of the 
Faith ; as Constantine and Helena in the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church, and Vladimir in the Russian 
Church. 

4. The first preachers, or “ Apostles,"? of the 
Faith in any country ; as Nina, in the Georgian 
Calendar (Neale, Eastern Church, Introd. p. 
761). [C] 


The Twelve Apostles on thrones, with Our Lord in centre. 


APOSTLES IN CHRISTIAN ART. $1.! 
In representations of the Twelve, antecedent to | 
the year 1300 A.D. or thereabouts, only slight | 
variations of treatment are to be observed, 
whether in Eastern or in Western monuments. 
It will be convenient to speak separately of these 
two classes. 

8 2. Of the Eastern and Greek Churches.— 
Eastern monuments of an early date are very 
limited in number, ovwing to the destructive zeal, 
first of the Iconoclasts, and afterwards, in many 
cases, of the Turks. And among these the only | 
representations of the Twelve Apostles known to 
the present writer are the following. In an early | 
Syriac manuscript of the Gospels written at 
Zagba in Mesopotamia in the year 585 A.D., now 
in the Library of the Medici at Florence, is n | 
picture of the Ascension, in which twelve (not 


with those above mentioned. Indeed the reli- 
gious art of the Greeks, as everything else per- 
taining to religion, hns been stereotyped once for 
all from the close of the 8th century until now. 
“ Greek art," says M. Didron, “is wholly inde- 
pendent of time and place. The painter of the 
Morea reproduces at this day art such as it was 
at Venice in the 10th century; and those Vene- 
tians agnin reproduce the art of Mount Athos 
four or five centuries before. The costume oi 
the personages represented is everywhere and 
at all times the same, not only in shape, but 
in colour and drawing, even to the very number 
and size of the folds of a dress." For in the eyes 
of the Greeks, at all times, religious art has been, 


| what one of the Fathers of the Seventh General 


Council described it—not a matter to be regu- 
lated by the inventive power of painters, aid 


eleven only) Apostles are represented, the Virgin | the prescriptions and tradition of the Chu 


Mary standing in the midst of them (see this 
figured under ANGELS), Of about the same date 
are some mosaics in the church of St. Sophia at 
Thessalonica, figured by Terier and Pullan in 
their * Byzantine Architecture, pl. xl., xli.  Se- 
parate representations of many of the Apostles 
will be found among the illuminations of the 
Menologium Graecorum of the emperor Basil. 
These, though of considerably later date (10th or 
1lth century), are all but identical in character 


(Labbe's Concil. tom. vii. col. 831). 

8 3. Early Monuments in the West.—Repre- 
sentations of the Apostles in monuments of early 
date, still existing in Italy and in France, are 
very numerous, and of very various kinds; as, 
for example, in mosaics, frescoes, marble sarco- 
phagi, and even in smaller objects of art, such 
ns vessels of glass or ornaments of bronze. The 
principal works in which these are figured or de- 
scribed are enumeratel in & 12 below. 
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€ 4. Costume and Insijnia.—In all the early 
monuments above referred to, whether of the 
East or of the West, in which the Twelve are 
represented, almost exactly the same costume 
and insignia are attributed to them. Only St. 
Peter and St. Paul [see PAUL and PETER below] 
have anr special attributes. The dress assigned 
to them is a long tunic reaching to the feet (with 
rare erceptions, which are confined, as far as the 
writer knows, to some of the Roman catacombs) 
and with a pallium (ludriov) as an outer gar- 
ment. The insignia by which they are designated 
are & roll of a book (roliurnen) generally in the 
left band, indicative of their ofice as Preachers 
of the Divine Word, or a chaplet (corona), also 
held in the hand, significant either of the Mar- 
trr's crown, or of what is but a slight variation 
vf the same idea, the crown of _ Victory which 
the Lord bestows upon them who contend faith- 
fully unto the end. The scroll above spoken of 
is sometimes replaced by a codex or book of the 
mere modern form (this latter is generally the 
distinctive mark of a bishop). In the mosaics of 
St. Sophia at Thessalonica above mentioned ($ 2) 
the roll is assigned to some, the codex to others, 
wnile others are represented without either. 
(For an example of the codex assigned to an 
apastle in Western Art, see Ciampini, Vet. Mon. 
tom. ii. tab. xliii., a monument of the 9th cen- 
tury.) They are occasionally represented as seated 
on *thrones* or chairs of state (see woodcut, p. 
106) in reference to their delegated authority 
(compare Luke xxii. 30) to rule in Christ's name 
over the Church. And in one mosaic, probably 
of the šth century, in the church of St. John in 
Fonte at Ravenna, all the Twelve wear a kind of 
tiara or peaked cap, suggestive of the thought 
that the office of the Apostles in the Church 
corresponds to that of the High Priest under 
the Law. [See further under _TIARA.] This 
monument is engraved by Ciampini, Već. Bfon. 
tom. i. tab, lxx. 

$ 5. Names of the Apostles in early Monuments. 
—ln early representations of the whole number of 
the Twelre the addition of names to each is 
of verv exceptionak occurrence. The only ex- 
ample known to the present writer is that of a 
mosaic referred to above in the church of St. 
John in Fonte at Ravenna. The arrangement 
there isa circular one, the figures being sv dis- 
posed that St. Peter and St. Paul occupy the 
principal position, while the names, and figures, 
of the rest occur in the following order: AN- 
DREA5—JACOBUB — JOANNES —PHILIPUB—BAR- 
TOLOMEUS—SIMON—JUDAS THADEUS—JACOBUS 
MI—MATFUS—THOMAS. It will be observed that 
the number Twelve is obtained, after insert- 
inz the name of St. Paul, by omitting that of 
Mathias, This last omission is genernlly made 
in similar enumerations of the Twelve in later 
centuries, 

$ 6. Mode of representation.—In Western mo- 
naments of the first eight centuries (the period 
with which we are here «principally concerned) 
te Twelre are almost invariably represented as 
standing, or as seated, on either side of our Lord, 
who is either figured in His human person, or 
(much more rarely) symbolically designated. In 
either case He is distinguished from the Apostles 
themselves by conventional designations of higher 
diznity, And in the case of the Apostles them- 
selves symbolical designations sometimes take the 
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lace of any more direct representation, while in 
other cases, as on many of the sarcophagi, the 
two modes of representation are combined, 

8 7. Direct representation—In many early mo- 
numents (see under PAUL and PETER) there has 
been an evident attempt at portraiture in the 
case of the two “ chiefest Apostles."? Of the rest, 
some are represented as of youthful appearance, 
and beardless, others as bearded, and of more 1d- 
vanced years. But bevond this no special tradi- 
tionary rules of representation can be traced in 
early monuments. 

88. Symbolical designation.—Of the svmbols 
employed to represent the Twelve, the most 
common is that of twelve sheep, adopted (so it 
has been thought) with reference to those words 
of Our Lord, * Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves." These twelve sheep nre 
commonly represented six on cither side of Our 
Lord (personally or symbolically represented), 
who is generally seen standing upon a rock, 
whence flow four streams. To such a repre- 
sentation Paulinus refers (in his Epist. xxxii, nd- 
dressed to his fricnd Severus, bishop of Milevis 
in Africa; Migne, P. C. Ć. tom. Ixi. p. 366) in 
speaking of his own church at Nola in Campania. 
He is writing circ. 400 A.D. 


* Petram guperstat Ipse petra Ecclesiae, , 
De qua sonori quatuor fontes meant, 
Evangelistae, viva Christi flumina." 


The two groups, each of six sheep, are generallv 
represented as issuing from two towers repre- 
senting Betnlehem and Jerusalem, the cities of the 
birth and the passion of Our Lord, the beginning 
and the end, as it were, of that Life upon earth, 
of which the Apostles were the chosen witnesses. 
Another symbol, founded also, in all probability 
on words of Our Lord (“ Be ve... . harmless as 
dove3s,'' Matt. x. 16) is that of twelve doves. Pau- 
linus, bishop of Nola, in the letter already quoted, 
speaks of a mosaic picture on the root ot“the apse 
of his church, on which was represented. inter 
alia, a Cross surrounded with a “Corona? a circle 
of light, to use his own words. and round about 
this Corona the figures of twelve doves. emblem- 
atic of the twelve Apostles. — Beneath this picture 
was the following inscription, deseriptive of its 
meaning :— 
“* Pleno corugcat Trinitas mysterlo: 

Stat Christus agno ; vox Patris caelo tonat ; 

Et per columbam Spiritus sanctus fluit, 

Crucem corona lucido cingit globo, 

Cui coronae sunt corona Apostoli, 

Quorum figura est in columbarum choro." 


A representation s* of the Twelve. nearly an- 
swering to this description, forms the frieze of an 
early sarcophagus preserved in the Museum at 
Marseilles, and figured below (after Millin, Voy- 
ages, etc. plate lvi. 6). Yet other svmbols are 


occasionally used in designation of Apostles, but 
these, as being less capable of definite interpre- 
tation, are rather accompaniments of personal 


a Acrucifix with twelve doves upon the four portions 
of the cross Itself, in the apse of the church of St Clement 
at Rome, is of the 13th century. 50 Didron, in the Annales 
Archaeologin"es, tom. xxvl. p. 17. Tbis cross is igured by 
Allegranza, Spiegazione, &c., tum. i. p. 118. 
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representations of the Twelve, than substitutes 
for them. 
trees, to which a mystical reference was given 
in Christian art as well as in early Christian 
literature. St. Hilary of Poitou, commenting on 
Matt. xiii. (the parable of the “Sinapis* or Mus- 
tard Plant), sees in the seed committed to the 
ground, and then springing up therefrom, a type 
of Christ, and in the branches of the tree, put 
forth by the Power of Christ, and embracing the 
whole earth beneath their shade, a type of the 
Apostles, branches to which the Gentiles, like 
birds of the air, should fly from the world's 
troubling storms, and find rest. St, Augustine 
uses nearly similar language in reference to the 
same parable. (Šermo in Festo S. Laurentii.) 


And this traditional application aflords a pro- 
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bable interpretation of the small bush-like trees 


Such are palm trees, vines, and other | which are seen associated in some early frescoes 


with figures of Our Lord and the Apostles. The 
svmbolism of the vine resulted naturally from 
the words addressed to His disciples by Our Lord 
(“Iamthe vines ye are the branches," Joh. xv. 
9). The palm-tree, as the recognised symbol of 
victory and of triumph, was suggestive of the 
same thoughts as those indicated by the victor's 
chaplet (corona) which Apostles often bear in 
their hands, or have bestowed upon them by a 
hand from heaven. 

Yet one other symbol may be referred to, 
unique of its kind, adopted, so it has been inge- 
niously suggested,“ by some poor man who could 
not by any other more elaborate means express the 
Christian faith and hope in which he rested. Unu 


Ap-stlea 


the walls of the cemetery of St. Callixtus is an 
inseription, in rude characters, much such as 
that here given :— 


JAAAMAA/ZNAMAAMA 


The central letters of the inseription are believed 
to represent the A and 1, which frequently occur 
in early monuments as symbols of Our Lord ; 
while the twelve letters on either side signify 
the twelve Apostles, who in early monuments, 
and especially on sarcophagi, are frequently re- 
presented, six on either hand. 

$ 9. Later conventional_ designations of the 
different Apostles.—Christian art in the West 
for the last five centuries, or rather more, has 
assigned special attributes to each one of the 
Twelve, most of them having reference to late 
traditions concerning them, unknown to the early 
Church. These traditions, by their late date, 
lie beyond the range properly embraced by the 
present work. But for the sake of comparison 
and contrast with the older representations above 
described, it may be well very briefly to notice 
them. For fuller particulars, the reader should 
consult Didron's Manuel d'Iconographie (see be- 
low $ 12) and Jameson's Sacred and Legendary 
Art. 

$ 10. As Authors of separate Articles of the 
Creed.—Probably the earliest of these later modes 
(after 1300 A.D.) of designating the several 
Apostles, is that of assigning to each (written on 
a scroll held in the hand) the particular article 
of the Creed of which each was, by tradition, the 
author. (For the tradition as to this authorship, 
see Durandi, Aationale, lib. iv. cap. xxv.) In the 
cathedral church of Albi (Didron, Manuel d'Ico- 
nographic, p: 304) the Apostles are represented 
in this manner, 


S 11. Distinguished by special Insignia.—As 
an example of yet another mode of designating 
the Apostles individually, we may refer (with 
M. Didron) to a series of enamels by Leonard 
Limousin in the church of St, Peter at Chartres. 
The Twelve are there represented with the fol- 
lowing insignia :—St. Peter with the Keys; St. 
Paul with a Sword ;d St. Andrew with a Cross, 
saltier-wise;* St. John with a Chalice;f St. James 
the Less with a Book # and a Club;d St. James the 
Elder with a Pilgrim's Staff,! a broad Hat? with 
scallop-shells, and a Book ;8 St. Thomas with an 
Architect's Square;i St. Philip with a small 
b_ As, for example, in that of our Lord as the giver of 
the Divine Word, with two Apostles on either side, in the 
cemetery of St. Agnes at Rome. Aringhi, R. S. tom. il. 
p. 329 ; figured also in Vestiarium Christianum, pl. xi. 

e Lupi (Antonmaria), Dissertazione, &c.  Faenza, 1755, 
4to.; tom. 1. p. 260. 

d As the instrument by which he was believed to have 
suffered martyrdom : or (so Durandus, Rat. 1. cap. iii. 16) 
as a soldier of Christ, armed (s0 be probably would suggest) 
with “ the sword of the Spirit." 

e “ En sautoir:" the “ crux decussata," shaped'like an 
X, and generally known as St. Andrew's Cross. In Greek 
Martyrologies (and in one or two Western examples) 
St. Andrew is depicted as crucified on a cross of the ordi- 
nary form. See the Venologium Graccorum, vol i. p. 221 
(Nov. 30). 

£ Originally perhaps with reference to the words (Matt. 
xx. 23), “ Ye shall indeed drink of my cup." For the later 
legendary stories of a poisoned chalice given to him, see 
Jameson, S. and L. Art, voL i. p. 159. 

& Equivalent to the scroll (see $ 4) of primitive 
Christian art. 

h All the insignia here mentioned are assigned to St. 
James (the St. lago of Spanish legend), as the patron of 
pilgrims. The pilgrimage to Compostella, the reputed 
place of St. lago's burial, was a favourite object of medi- 
aeval devotion. 

i Inallusion to a beautiful legendary story (Jameson, 
S. and L. A. p. 246), in respect of which St. Thomas is 
recognised as the patron of architects and builders. 
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Cross, the staff of which is knotted like n reed ;k 
St. Matthew with a Pike (or Spear); = St, Ma- 
thias with an Axe; St. Bartholomew with a 
Boka and a Knife ;m= St. Simon with a Saw.? 

S 12. Autkorities referred to.—ln the follow- 
ing section are enumerated the principal works 
in which the monuments above referred to are 
fizured or described. For the Syriac MS. re- 
ferred to in S 2, see the Biblioteca Medicea of 
S. E. Assemanus, Florentine, fol. 1742. For the 
Greek Monuments, see Texier and Pullan, Byzan- 
tine Architecture, fol. London, 1864. 'The HMeno- 
login Graccorum referred to in $ 2 was published 
at Urbino, 3 vols. 101. 1727. And on the subject 
of the later Greek Religious Art generally, see Di- 
dron, Mantel d fconographie Chreticnne, Grecque, 
ct Latine, Paris, 1845. (This is a French trans- 
lation of the 'Epunveia Tus (wypađukijs, or 

* Painter's Guide * of Penselinos, a monk of Mount 
Athas in the 1lth century, and the recognised 
authority in the school of Greek Art which has 
its centre in the same “ holy mountain " to this 
day. It is enrichcd with very valuable notes by 
the editor. For what relates to the Apostles, 
see p. 209 874.) For early monuments at koimne 
and Ravenna — Ciampini, Vetera Monumenta, 
Romae, fol. 1699; and for those of the Roman 
Catacombs more particularly — Aringhi, Foma 
Šiferranca, 2 vols. fol. Romae, 1651, or Bottari, 
Smlture e Pitture sagre, etc., Romae, fol, 1737 ; 
Perret, Catacombes de Rone, 6 vols. fol. Paris, 
1851 (not alwavs to be depended on in matters 
or detail); Alemannus, de Parietinis Laterunen- 
situs, Rumiae, 49. 1025; and tor ancient ornaments 
in Glass, chietly from the Roman Catacombs, 
QGarrucci, Vetri_ ornati, etc. Roma, 1864. For 
menuments at Verona, Maflei, Verona [tlustrata, 
to]. 1752; and at Milan, Allegranza (Giuse] he), 
Špa "ja. ine e Rijlesstoni, etc, Milano, 40 1197. 

For early sarcophagi at Arles, Marseilles, Aix, 
and other towns in France, the clief authority 
is Millin, Voyages d ms les Departemens du Midi 
tle la France, 89 and 49 Paris, 1807-1811. One 
nienument of special interest, that of the Sancta 
Pudentiana at Rome (the figures of the Twelve, 
toi only of which_now remain, are believed with 
good reuson to be of the 4th century, thoush 
the upper partof the mosaic is of the 8th) may 
best be studied in the coloured drawing and 
deseription given by Labarte, //istoire des Arts 
lidustrirls, ete., vol. iv. p. 166 sqg., and the 
Aton of Plates, vol. ii. pl. cxxi. This mosaic 
iš also represented in Gally Knight, Zvclesias- 
fiat Architecture of ftaliy (London, 184: S vol. i. 
bl ossiii, [W.B.M.) 


APOSTLES' FESTIVALS AND FASTS, 
—l. Festirals.—1. In the Ajostolical Consti- 
tuteens (vili. 33, 8 3) we find abstinence from 
Labeur .enjeined on certain “ days of the Apostles“ 
(ras Nućpas TeV drogrdXov dpyeirwrav), but 


k <“ Petite croix de roseaux." So Didron. A reference 
to Jameson's Sand LA. p. 242, and to the drawing there 
B'ven, suggests the explanation above given. "he shspe 
desribei is that of a traveller's staff; and the emblem 
marks the apestle as a prcacber of Christ cruciliod to 
distant nations. 

m Se nute d, preceling pace. 

* S note 8, preceding page. 

* Acording to Western tradition he was suwr as:nder ; 
but in the Greek representation of his martyrdom he 
ssalfhed tn a cros exactly like that of our Savlour 
(Jameson, voL i. p. 253). 
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what these days were does not appear, though 
the injunction to abstain from labour betokens 
a gr eat festival. 

2. As the services of Easter week, following 
the evangelic narrative of the events after the 
Resurrection, placed a corhmemoration of the 
solemn sending and consecration of the Apostles 
(St. John xx. 21-23) on the first Sunday atter 
Easter, this day appears to have been sometimes 
called “the Sunday of the Apostles." "This 
Sunday was one of the highest festivals in the 
Ethiopian Calendar (Alt, C4ristliche_ Cultus, ii. 
33, 184). 

3. In the West the commemoration of all the 
Apostles was anciently joined with that of the 
two great Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
this festival appears to have been, at the time of 
its first institution, the only festival in honour 
of the Apostles; for we find in the Missne for 
that festival in the  Leonine  Sacramentary 
(Migne's Patrol. vol. 55, p. 44) an “ oratio super 
oblata," which runs, “ Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus, qui nos omnium apostolorum merita sub 
una tribuisti celebritate venerari." And this 
seems to have been the case also when the 
“ Epistola_ ad _Chromatium" quoted by Cas- 
siodorus (in Leonine Sacram. p. 44) was written ; 
fov we there read that the Apostles were com-« 
memorated_ on one day, “ut dies varii non 
videantur dividere quos una dignitas Apostolatus 
in coelesti gloria fecit esse sublimes.? 

4. lt was no doubt from this close connection 
with the Festival of SS. Peter and Paul (June 29) 
that the Festival or the Twelve Apostles (Zvvatis 
Tov dučeka 'Arosr6dAwv) came to be celebrated in 
the orthodox Greek church on the morrow of 
that festival—June 30—as it is to this day. 
This is a great festival, with abstinence from 
labour ('Ap"yle). 

5. In the Armenian calendar, the Satumdav of 
the sixth week after Pentecost is dedicated to the 
Twelve Holy Apostles, and their chiets, Peter 
and Paul; and the Tuesday in the fitth week 
after the elevation of the Cross is dedicated to 
Ananias of Damaseus, Matthias, Barnabas, Philip, 
Stephen, Silas and Silvanus, and the Twelve 
Apostles. (Alt, CAristliche Cultus, ii. 242, 256.) 

6. he Micrologus tells us (c. 55) that on 
May 1, “invenitur_ in Martyrologiis sive in 
Sacramentariis festivitas SS. Philippi et Jacob, 
et omnium Apostolorum," The existing Mar- 
tyrologies and Sacramentaries, however, men- 
tion no commemoration on May 1, bevond that 
of SS. Philip and James; but the mention of a 
commemozation of all Apostles may have arisen 
from the “ Deposition " of the bodies of SS, Philip 
and James in the “ Basilica omuium Apostolo- 
rum. (Binterim's Denkiwriurdigkeiten, v. i. 3695 
Wetzer and Welte's Airchenlericon, xii. 57.) 

7. The 15th of July is in the Roman calendar 
the Feast of the “Division of the Apostles, 
(Divisio SS. Apostolorum). This was probablv 
intended to commemorate the traditional event 
related by Rufinus (Ž/. £.,i. 9), that the Apostles, 
betore leaving Jerusalem to begin their work of 
preaching the Gospel to all nations, determined 
by lot the portions of the world which each 
should evangelise. By others, however, the 
Feast is supposed to commemorate the “ Divisio 
osstum Petri et Pauli."  Tne legend to which 
this refers is as follows:—The remains of St. 
Poter and St. Paul were placed togetherafter their 
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martyrdom, and when Pope Sylvester, at the 
consecration of the great church of St. Peter, 
desired to place the sacred remains of the patron 
saint in an altar, it was found impossible to dis- 
tinguish them from those of St. Paul ; but after 
fusting and prayer, a divine voice revealed that 
the larger.bones were those of the Preacher, the 
smaller of the Fisherman; and they were con- 
sequently placed in the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul respectively.  (Ciampini, de Sacris 
Aedificiis, p. 53, quoting Beleth, Zzplicat. Divin. 
Offic. e. 138.) 

11. Fasta.—1. As early as the Apostolical 
Constitutions (v. 20, & 7) we find the week fol- 
lowing the octave of Pentecost marked as a fast. 
The intention of this probably was, as no fast 
was allowable in the joyful season between Pasch 
and Pentgcost, that men should endeavour to 
render themselves fit recipients of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit by subsequent mortification. 
This fast was afterwards extended to the eve of 
the Festival of SS. Peter and Paul, and as it 
now fijled the whole space between the “ Apostle 
Sunday " and the great commemorations of the 
Apostles on June 29 and June 30, it came to be 
called the “ Apostles' Fast," Ngorela TGV aylov 
*'ArogrdAov. (Augusti, Hundbuch der Christi. 
Arckaologie, iii. 481.) 

2. There is a collect for a Fast in the mass 
already referred to in the Leonine Sucramentariy. 
This, perhaps, indicates that an extraordinary 
fast, instituted in the time of St. Leo for the 
relief of Rome, or for some other reason, con- 
curred with the Festival of All Apostles. (Note 
in the Leonine Sacrum. Migne's Patrol. vol. 55, 
p. 44.) 

II. Dedications.—A church (MapTUpiov), de- 
dicated to the Twelve Apostles, second in 
splendour only to that of St. Sophia, was built 
at Constantinople by Constantine the Great, who 
intended it for the place of his own sepulture 
(Eusebius, Vita Constantini, lib. iv., cc. 98-60). 
He also dedicated at Capua, in honour of the 
Apostles, a church to which he gave the name of 
Constantinian (Ziber_ Pontif., under * Sylvester, 
Muratori Scriptores, iii. 1). The ancient church 
at Rome dedicated to the Apostles, is said to have 
been begun by Pope Pelagius 1. (555-560), and 
completed by his successor John III. (560-573). 
(Ciampini, de Sacris Aedif. p. 137.) [C.] 


APOSTOLUS, the formal missive of the judge 
of a lower court, whereby a cause was trans- 
ferred to a higher court to which appeal had 
been mande from him. See Justinian, “od. vii. 
62, &c. &c., and under APPEAL8. —[A.W.H.] 


APOSTOLICAL CANONS. About 500 
A.D., Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman monk of great 
learning, at the request of Stephen, Bishop of 
Salona, made a collection of Greek canons, trans- 
lating them into Latin. At the head of this 
collection he placed 50 canons, with this title, 
“ Incipiunt  Regulae Ecclesiasticae _ sanctorum 
Apostolorum, prolatae per Clementem Ecclesiae 
Romanae Pontificem.' At the same time, how- 
ever, Dionysius says in the pretace to his work, 
“ In principio itaque canones, qui dicuntur Apos- 
tolorum, de Graeco transtulimus, quibus quia 
plurimi consensum non praebuere facilem, hoc 
ipsum vestram noluimus ignorare sanctitatem, 
quamvis postea quaedam constituta pontificum 
ex ipsis canonibus assumpta esse videantur.'? 


APOSTOLICAL CANONS 


These words obviously polnt to a difference of 
opinion prevailing in the Church, tbough it has 
been dvubted by some whether the dissentients 
spoken of rejected tbe canons altogether, or 
merely denied that they were the work of the 
apostles. And with regard to the last clause, it 
is much disputed whether previous popes can be 
shown to have known and cited these canons.* 
Hefele denies that “ Pontifices ' means Popes, and 
would understand it of bishops in their synodical 
constitutions.! 

The subsequent course taken by the Church of 
Rome in relation to these canons is not altogether 
clear. In the last decade of the 5th century 
Pope Gelasius published a decree Je Libris nom re- 
ciptendis, and in the text of this decree as it now 
stands in the Uecretum Gratiani there appears, 
amongst other rejected works, “ Liber canonum 
Apostolorum apocryphus. But it is said that 
these words are not found in the most ancient 
MSS. of the decree, and Hincmar of Rheims, in 
speaking of it, expressly says that Gelasius is 
silent as to the Apostolical Canons. —Moreover, 
Dionysius, who was by birth a Scythian, does not 
seem to have come to Rome until atter the death 
of Gelasius, and consequently his collection cannot 
have appeared at the time of the decree.* 

Hefele therefore thinks that the words in ques- 
tion were for the first time inserted by Pope Hor- 
misdas (514—523), when he republished the decree 
* De Libris non recipiendis * (Conciliengeschichte, i. 
719).4 If so, the point is not very material. It 
is clear that Dionvsius, in setting forth a later 
collection during the popedom of Hormisdas (of 
which the preface alone is now extant) left out 
these canons. He says: “ Canones qui dicuntur 
Apostolorum et Sardicensis concilii atque Afri- 
canae provinciae quos non admisit universitas, ego 
quoque in hoc opere praetermisi, &c." * 


2 Bishop Pearson conteuds tbat Leo, Innocent, and Ge- 
lasius bhinself, refer to them ( Vindic. /gnat., part i. cap. 
iv.); but this has been as strongly denied. Bickell tbinks 
that Divnysius may have had in view expresions of 
Siricius (Ep. ad Div. Episc., anno 386) and Innocent ( Ep. 
ad Victric., anno 404), which, however, he conceives bini 
to bave misunderstood (fresch. des Kirchenrechta, p. T4). 
Von Drey scemas to think the canons were not known at 
Rome till the verston of Dionyslus; but Hefele observes 
that they might bave been known in their Greek form. 
Dionysius in bis preface savs that he had been exhorted 
to the work of translation by his friend Laurentius, wo 
was “ confusione priscae translationis offensus."' Does tbis 
polut to an existing version of the canons, or is it to be 
understood of the other matters contained in his cvl- 
lection? The latter seems most in accordance with the 
received theory. 

b See his Conciliengeschichte, vol. 1. p. 167. But unless 
it can be limited to Eastern bishops, this vlew wvuhkl 
equally admit that the canons so quoted or relied en must 
bave becn known in the Western Church. 

€ Dionysius says in his preface: “ Nos qui eum (Ge- 
lasium) praesenti4 corporali non vidimua." This in itseMf 
would not be conclusive as to the decree, though the only 
alternative would be to admit that the canons were known 
at Rome before Dionysius's translation. Bishop Pearson 
gecks to throw donbt on the decree ( Vindic. Ignat., part i. 
cap. iv.); but much vf his reasoning is not inconsislent 
with the theory of Hefele. 

d So too, apparently, BickelL, vol. L p. 74. 

€ Cited in Bickell (i. 15), who also mentiona that tbey 
were omitted from the Spanisb collection of canons in the 
sth century, with these words: * Canones autem qui 
dicuntur Apostolorum, sed quia eosdem nec sedes apos- 
tolica recipit, nec SS. patres illis consensum praebuerunt, 
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Atail events it must be taken that the Church 
of Rome at the present day does not accept these 
canons as of apostolic authority. Though the 
citations made by Gratian under the head “De 
auctoritate et numero Canonum Apostolorum,' 
are not very consistent with each other, yet the 
latest canonists speak more distinctly. 

** Canones illi non sunt opus genuinum aposto- 
lorum. acc ab omni naero immunes ; merito tamen 
. reputantur insigne monumentum disciplinae Ec- 
clesiae per priora secula)' says M. Icard in his 
Praclectiones Juris Canonici ut St. Sulpice (pub- 
lished with the approbation of the authorities of 
the Church) in 1862, and he then cites the Gela- 
sian decree declaring them apocryphal. 

Nevertheless great attention has been paid to 
them.  Extracts were admitted by Gratian into 
the Decretum, and, in the words of Phillips (* Du 
Drnit ecclesiastique dans ses Sources, Paris, 1852) 
% ila ont pris rang dans la legislation canonique.' 

But we must return to the 6th century. 
About nitro vears after the work of Dionysius, 
John of Antioch, otherwise called Johannes Scho- 
lasticus, patriarch of Constantinople, set forth a 
gvrrayua xkavćvov, which contained not 50 but 
3 Canons of the Apostles. And in the year 692 
these were expressly recognized in the decrees of 
the Quinisexrtine Council, not only as binding 
canons, but (it would seem) as of apostolic ori- 
gin.! "They are therefore in force in the Greek 
Church. 

How it came to pass that Dionysius translated 
only 50 dves not appear. Some writers have 
supposed that he rejected what was not to be re- 
ccucilel with the Roman practice. 6 But, as 
Hetele observes, this could hardly be his motive, 
inasmuch as he retains a canon as to the nullity 
of heretical baptism, which is at variance with 
the view of the Western Church. Hence it has 
been suggested that the MS. used by Dionyvsius 
was of a different class from that of John of An- 
tioch (for they vary in some expressions, and 
have also a difference in the numbering of the 
canons), and that it may have had only the 50 
translated by the former. And an-inference has 
also been drawn that the 35 latter canons are of 
later date.N  Indeed, according to some, they 
are obviously of a different type, and were pos- 
sibly added to the collection at the same time 


pro eo quod ab baereticis sub nomine Apostolorum com- 
positi dignoacuntur, quamvis in eisdem quaedam inve- 
njuntar utilia, auctoritate tamen cananica et apostolica 
eorum gesta constat esse remota et inter apocrypha 
deputata.“ 

f *Ešoče kai TOVTO TI) Gyiq TavrT) gvvoše KdAMaTE Te 
Kai grovčacTaTa, BITE učvew Kai ao rov vvvy BeBaiovs 
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that the canons were appended to the Constitu- 
tions.! 

It is time to come to the Canons themselves, 
Both in the collection of John of Antioch and in 
that of Dionysius they are alleged to have been 
drawn up by Clement from the directions of the 
Apostles. In severnl places the Apostles speak in 
the first person,k and in the 85th canon Clement 
uses the first person singular of himself. 

Their subjects are brietiy as follow :—! 

1 & 2 (I. & 11.). Bishop to be ordained by two 
or three bishops ; presbyters and deacons, and the 
rest of the clerical body by one. 

3 & 4 (1II.) relate to what is proper to be of- 
fered at the altar; mentioning new corn, grapes, 
and oil, and incense at the time of the holy ob- 
lation. 

5 (IV.). First-fruits of other things are to be 
sent to the clergy at their home, not brought to 
the altar, 

6 (V.). Bishop or presbyter or deacon not to 

ut away his wife under pretence of piety. 

1 (VL.). Clergy not to take secular cares on 
them. 

B (VII). Nor to keep Easter before the vernal 
equinox, according to the Jewish system. 

9 (VIII.). Nor to fail to communicate without 
some good reason. 

10 (IX.). Laity not to be present at the read- 
ing of the Scriptures without remaining for 
prayer and the Communion. 

11 (X.). None to join in prayer, even in a 
house, with an excommunicate person. 

12 (XL). Clergy not to join in prayer with a 
deposed man as if he were still a eleric, 

13 (XII. & XI1I.). Clergy or lay persons, being 
under excommunication or not admitted to Com- 
munion, going to another city not to be received 
without letters. 

14 (XIV.). Bishop not to leave his own diocese 
and invade another, even on request, except for 
good reasons, as in case he can confer spiritual 
benefit ; nor even then except by the judgment of 
many other bishops, and at pressing request. 

15 (XV.). If clergy leave their own diocese, | 
and take up their abode in another without con- 
sent of their own bishop, they are not to pertorim 
clerical functions there. 

16 (XVI.). Bishop of such diocese not to trent 
them as clergy. 

17 (XVII.). One twice married after baptism, 
or who has taken a concubine, not to be a cleric. 

18 (XVIII.). One who has married a widow or 
divorced woman, or a courtesan or a slave, or 
an actress, not to be admitted into the clerical 
body. 


zai arbaMis por VWvyxav Bepasmeiav xai iarpećav raBov a 


TOŠE UTO TOP FPO IuđV čyiwv Kai uaxapiwv warećpuy 
Bexfevrac Kai xvpwBećvrac, AAA& uv kal rapačoBđevrac 
Šniv čednari Tor dyiev ai čvčćkov asogrokev &y8orj- 
zevra zdvre xavćvac. Can. IL, cited tn Uitzen, Pref. 
r. ix. 

Beveridge argucs that tbe word ovouari shews that, 
w bile their valklity as canons of the Church was admitted, 
their aposolical origin was not decided. Contra Hefele, 
Uorcilirngesch. L 768. 

The additional 35 canons in the collection of Scho- 
lasticus have not been in any way recognized by the 
Charch of Rome. 

& As, for instance, De Marca ; and see Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Introd., p. iv. 

t See on this subject, Hefele, 1. 168. Scholasticus saj's 
there were previous cvllections containing 85, 


i So Bickell, L 86 and 235. For tbe Constitutions, see 
the next article. 

k Beveridge however contenda, from the variations and 
omissions in MSS. and versions, that the introduction of 
the first person is a mere inierpolativn of late date, in 
order to promote the fiction of apostolic origin (Cod. Can, 
in CotelL, vol, il p. 13 Appendix). See Instances in 
Canons XXIX., L., LXXAJI., LYXAV. The various read- 
ings may be seen in Ultzen's edition, aud in Lagarde's 
Reliq. Jur. Kccles. Antiquiss. 

1 "he numbering varirs. Thus Canon JII. of tbe Greek 
text is divided into two by Dionysina. The Arabic nu- 
merels represent the order in Dionysius; the Roman that 
in the Greek of Johannes Scholasticus.  Cvtelerius, again, 
gives n different numbering, making the canons only 76 
in all, 
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19 (XIX.). Nor one who has married two sis- 
ters or his niece. 

20 (KX.). Clergy not to become sureties. 

21 (XXI.). One who has been made a eunuch 
by violence, or in a persecution, or_ was so born, 
miy be a bishop. 

22 (XXIL.). But if made so by his own act, 
cannot be cleric. 

23 (XXIII.). A cleric jhgičini himself so, to be 
deposed. 

24 (XXIV... A layman making himself a 
eunuch to be shut out from Communion for three 
years. 

25 & 26 (XXV.). Clerics guilty of inconti- 
nence, perjury, or theft, to be deposed, but not 
excommunicated (citiug Nah. 1, 9 ovxk čkŠiKIJa ES 
čls €xl rd avTd). . 

27 (XXVI). None to marry after entering the 
clerical body, except reuders and singers. 

28 (KAVII.). Clergy not to strike offenders. 

29 (XXVIII). Clergy deposed not to presume 
to act, on pain of being _ wholly cut oif trom the 
Church. 

30 (XXIX.). Bishop, &c. obtaining ordination 
by money to be deposed, and, together with him 
who ordained him, cut otf from communion, as 
was Simon Magus by me, Peter. 

31 (XXX). Bishop obtaining a church by 
means of secular rulers to be deposed, &c, 

32 (NAAI.). Presbyters not to set up a sepa- 
rate congregation and altar in contempt of his 
bishop, when the bishop is just and golly. 

33 (XANIIL.). Presbyter or deacon under sen- 
tence of his own bishop not to be received else- 
where. 

34 (XXXIII.). Clergy from a distance not to 
be received without letters of commendation, nor 
unless tiiey be preachers of godliness are they 
to have anything beyond the supply of their 
wants. 

35 (XXXIV.). The bishops of every nation are 
to know who is chief mnong them, and to consi- 
der him their head, and do nothing without his 
judxment, except the affairs of their own dio- 
ceses, nor_ must he do anything without their 
judgment. 

30 (KAXV.). Bishop not to gkat out of his 
diocese. 

37 (AAXVI.). Clergy not to neglect to enter 
on the charge to which they are appvinted, nor 
the people to refuse to receive them. 

38 (XXXVIL). Synod of bishops to be held 
twice a venr to settle controversies, 

39 (ANAVIII.). Bishop to have care of all ec- 
clesiastical affairs, but not to appropriate any- 
thing tor his own family, except to grant them 
relief ifin poverty. 

40 (NAAIAM. & XL). Cleray to do nothing 
without bishop. Bishop to keep his own atlairs 
separate trom those of the Church, and to provide 
for his family out of his own property, 

41 (XLI.). Bishop to have power overall eccle- 
sinstical atfuirs, and to distribute throu«h the 
presbyters and deacons, and to have a share him- 
self if required. 

42 (ALIL.). Cleric not to play dice or take to 
drinkinx. 

43 (NLIIL). 
singer, or layman. 

44 (NLIV.). Clergy not to take usurv. 

45 (ALV). Clergy not to pray with heretics, 
still less to allow them to act as clergy. 


Same as to subdeacon, reader, 
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46 (XLVI.). Clergy not to recognize heretical 


baptism or sacrifice. 

47 (XLVII.). Ulergy not to rebaptize one trulr 
baptized, nor to omit to baptize one polluted br 
the ungodly," otherwise he contemns the cross 
and death of the Lord, and does not distinguish 
true priests from false. 

48 (XLVIII.). Layman who has put away his 
wife not to take another, nor to take a divorced 
woman. 

49 (XLIX.). Baptism to be in name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, not of three eternals, or 
three sons, or three paracletes, 

50 (L.). Baptism to be performed by three im- 
mersions, making one initiation—not one single 
immersivn into the Lord's death. 

LI. Clergy not to hold marriage or the use of 
meat and wine things evil in themselves, or to 
abstain on any other than ascetic greun:ls. 

LII. Bishop or presbyter to receive, not to re- 
ject penitents. 

LIII. Clergy not to refuse to partake of ment 
and wine on feast days [as if evil, or on other 
than ascetic grounds). 

LIV. Clerics not to eat in taverns except on a 
journey. 

LV. Clerics not to insult bishop. 

LVI. Nor presbvter or deucon. 

LVII. Nor to mock the maiined, denf, dumb, 
blind, or lame, nor must a layman do so, 

LVINH. Bishops and presbyters not to neglect 
their clergy or people. 

LIX. Nor to retuse succour to the needy 
clergy. 

LX. Nor to publish in the church as sacred 
works forged by the ungodly in false names. 

LNI. Those convicted of incontinence or other 
forbidden practices not to be admitted into the 
clerical body. 

LAII. Clerics from fear of Jew or Gentile or 
heretic denying Christ to be excommunicated, or 
if only denying that they are clerics, to be de- 
posed, On repentance, to be adinitted as lavmen. 

LXIII. Cleric eating blood, or things toru bv 
beasts, or dving of themselves, to be deposed, on 
account of the prohibition in the law.  Laymen 
doing so to be excommunicatel, 

LXIV. Cleric or layman entering synagogue of 
Jews or heretics to pray, to be deposed and ex- 
communicated. 

LNXV. Cleric in a struggle striking a sincle 
blow that proves mortal to be deposed for his 
precipitancy.  Layinen to be excommunicated, 

LNXVI. Neither cleric nor layman to fast on 
Sunday or on any Saturday but one." 

LAVII. Any one doing violence to an unhe- 
trothed virgin to be excommunicated. He may 
not take another, but must kcep her, though 
poor. 

LAXVIII. Clergy not to be ordained a second 
time, unless when ordained by heretics, for those 
baptized or ordained by heretics have not really 
been brought iuto the number vf the faithtul or 
of the clergy. 

LNIX. Bishop, presbyter, deacon, reader, or 
singer, not fasting in the holy forty days, or on 
the fourth and sixth days, to be deposed, unless 


Heretical baptism is is 


mole. . baptized by  heretica 


styled not an initiation, but a pollution. See Apost. 
Conat. vi. 15. 
n Namely, that before Easter day.  Apost. Conat. v. 


18 and 20. 
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suffering from bodily weakness. Laymen to be 
exccminunicated. 

LANA. None to keep fast or feast with the 
Jews, or receive their teast-gitts, as unleavened 
bread and so forth. 

LXNI. No Uhristian to give oil for a heathen 
temple or Jewish synagogue, or to light lamps at 
tneir feast times, 

* LANII. Nor to purloin wax or oil from the 
Church. 

LXXIII. Nor to convert to his own use any 
consecrated gold or silver vessel or linen. 

LAXIV. Bishop accused by credible men, to be 
»ummoned by the bishops; and if he appear and 
cvntess the charge, or be proved guilty, to have 
appropriate sentence ; but if he do not obey the 
sumrnons, then to be summoned a second and 
tnird time by two bishops personally ; and if he 
still be contumacicus, then the Synod is to make 
tne nt decree against him, that he may not ap- 
pear to gain anything by evading justice. 

LXXV. No heretic, nor less than two wit- 
nesses, even of the faithful, to be received against 
a bishop (Deut. 19, 15). 

LXAXYVI. Bishop not to ordain relatives bishops 
out of ravour or atlection. 

LXXVII. One having an eye injured or lame 
may still be a bishop, it worthy. 

LXAXVIII. But not one deat, dumb, or blind, as 
being practical hindrances. 

LXXIX. One that has a devil not to bea cleric, 
nor even to pray with the faithful, but when 
cleansed he may, if worthy. 

LXAX. A convert from the heathen or from a 
vicious life not forthwith to be made a bishop ; 
for it is not right that while yet untried he 
should be a teacher of others, unless this come 
about in some way by the grace of (God. 

LXXXI. We declare that a bishop or presbyter 
is not to stvop to public [secular] offices, but to 
give himselt to the wants of the Church (Matt. 
6, 24). 

LNXAII. We do not allow slaves to be chosen 
into tne clerical body without consent of their 
masters, to the injury of those who possess them, 
tor this would subvert households. But ifa slave 
seem worthy of ordination. as did our Onesimus, 
and the masters consent and set him free, let him 
be oridained, 

LNANIII. Clergry not to serve in the army, and 
seek to hold both Roman command and priestly 
duties (Matt. 22, 21). 

LXAXXIV. Those who unjustly insult a king or 
ruler to be punished. 

LNXXXV. For you, both clergy and laity, let 
there be. a3 books to be reverenced and held holy, 
in the Old Testament—five of Moses, Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus. Numbers, Deuteronomy-—of Jesus 
the son of Nun. one ; of Judges, one ; Ruth, one ; of 
Kings, four ; of Paraleipomena the book of days, 
two; of Esdras, two ; of Esther, one z of Macca- 
bees. three; of Job, one ; of the Psalter, one ; of 
Snlomon, three—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs ; of the Prophets, thirteen ; of Isaiah, one ; 
of Jeremiah, one ; of Ezekiel, one 5 of Daniel, one. 
Over and above is to be mentioned to you that 
your young men study the Wisdom of the learned 
Ši . But of ours, that is of the New Testa- 
ment, let there be four gospels, Matthew's, 


2 J.e. unless be be designated as such in some special 
way by the band of God. Beveridge refers lo the case 
of Ambrose. 

CHRIST. ANT. 
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Mark's, Luke's, John's; fourteen epistles of 
Paul ; two epistles of Peter; three of John ; one 
of James; one of Jude ; two epistles of Clement; 
and the regulations addressed to vou bishops 
through me, Clement, in eight books,P which it is 
not right to publish before all, on account of the 
mysteries in them; and the Acts of us, the 
Apostles, 

The above is merely the substance of the 
canons in an abridged form, ]t will not of course 
supersede the necessity of referring to the origi- 
nal in order to form an exact judgment. For the 
sake of brevity the penalties have been in most 
cases omitted. They are usually deposition for 
the clergy, excommunication for laymen. 

Turrianus attemptel to maintain that these 
canons really are what they protess to be, the 
genuine_ work of the apostles.  Daillć, on the 
other hand, contended that they were a produc- 
tion of the middle or end of the 5th century. 
Against him Bishop Beveridxe entered the field ; 
and in two treatises ot great learning, acuteness, 
and vigour,a sought to show that though not the 
work of the apostles themselves, thev were vet 
of great antiquity, being in substance the decrees 
of primitive Synods convened in dilferent places 
and at ditTerent times during the lutter part ofthe 
2nd, or at latest the earlier part of the 3rd cen- 
tury. And he further thinks that during tha 
3rd century they were brought together and 
formed into a collection or Codex _Canonum, 
which was recognized, and cited as of authority 
in the Church." 

BishopgPearson also holds the canons in a col- 
lected form to have been in existence prior to the 
Council of Nice ( Vindic. Zgnat. part i. cap. iv. 
in Cotel., vol. ii., append. p. 295). * 

It will be well to endeavour to give some 
samples of the evidence which Beveridge adduces 
to show that the canons are quoted at all events 
from the first part of the 4th century down- 
wards. 

George of Cappadocia buys the favour of the 
Praetect of Egypt. and is thrust into the bishopric 
of Alexandria. Athanasius thereupon says, Tov- 
TO TOVS ČKKANJIRSTIKOVS KaV6Vas TapaA Ugre (ad 
ubique orthod. e. 1, p. 945). The reference, it is 
alleged, is to Apost. Can. 30 (xxix.) and 31 (xxx.) 


P Viz. the Apost. Constitutions. See next article. 

Q *Judicium de Canonihus Apostolicis,' to be found in 
Cote]. /'atres Apust. vol. i. p. 432, edit. 1724 ; and “ Codex 
Canonum Eccleslae_Prim:tivae illustratus, 1bid. vol, il. 
Appendix, p. 1. 

r*Judic.' in Cotel. vol. 1. pp. 436-441 ; and see Col. 
Can. in Cotel. vol. ii. Append. pp. 8-10, et alibi. He 
appears to think that in many cases they may represent 
apostolical traditious. 'Fhey were called “ apostolical '? 
from tbis feeling, and also because framed by apostolical 
men. Heallowa, however, that they were probulbly col- 
lected by divers persona, some of wbom put together 
more, some fewer. Hence Dionyslus found only 50 in 
the Codex from which he translated, while Scolasticus 
found 85. Hincmar of Rhrims is cited by Bevcridge na 
cn his side; but it would xecm that he looked on the 
Apostolical Canons as collections of apostolical tradi- 
tions made by pious persons, rather than as decrees of 
Rynods. He speaks of them as “ antequam episcbpi concilin 
libere incipcrent celebrare, a devotis quibusque collectos.? 
See (od. Can. in Cotel. vol. li. App. p. 12. 

* The question of the collectivn, however, stands on 
very different grounds from that of the antiquity vf par- 
ticular canons, and the two points should be kept separate 
in investigating the subject. I 
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Basil, in his letters to Amphilochius (which 
hwe themselves obtained“ the authority of 
Canons in the Greek Church) says a deposed 
deacon is not to be erxcommunicated, ŠudTr 
apxaićs čari Kavov Tovs ard Bađuov wewrwK6- 
Tas, rovro udve TB Tpdng TS KOAdgews Uno- 
BdaxxegBar. Reference alleged to be to Apost. 
Can. 29.t 

Agnin he savs, Trois Giuyduovs avreAs 8 
KAVOV Tijs Urnpedias azćkAewge. Comp. Can. 17. 

Once more he says, the Church must ŠovAevew 
akpiBeiq Kavćvov, and reject heretical baptism. 
See Apost. Can. 46. 

The Council of Nice, Can. 1, while treating 
self-inflicted mutilation as a bar to orders, says: 
—iborep Šč TovTo mpddnAov, GTi mepl ToV ČmiTTN- 
Ševdvrov TO Fpayua Kal ToAuovrev ćavrovs 
čkrTEuVEW €fpnrar obrus ef rives Urd BapBapwv 
) Šegrorov edvovxiaBngrav, ešplskoiwTo čč KAA ws 
čkio, Tobs ToiovTovs eis KAfipov mpodlerau 6 
kavov. Reference alleged to Can. Apost. 21 
and 22. 

Again Can. 2 says, that things had lately been 
done zap& rov kavćva rdv dxKAnJIRaTIKOV, to 
correct which it enacts that no neophyte is to be 
made a presbyter. The reference is alleged to 
be to Apost. Can. Ixxx. 

Can. 5 says :—xkparelTW 1) Yyćunq Kara Tdv 
Kavdva Tdy Šiayopevovra Tovs Up ćrepov čwo- 
BAnBćvras, VP" ćrEpov uh sposlerđa:. Comp. 
Can. Apost. 13 (xii. and xiii.) and 33 (xxxii.) 

Again, Can. 9, concerning the ordination of 
known sinners, treats it as map kavćva, and 
says, Tovrovs & kav&v ov wpoglerai. | See Can, 
Apost. Ixi. 

Can. 10, concerning such as are ordained in 
ignorance of their having lapsed, says :—ToDrT0 ov 
rpokpiver TB Kavdvi TE ČKKANJIGOTIKH“ yVOT- 
BevrEs ydp KaBapovvrar  Bev. thinks the re- 
ference is to Can. Apost. lxii., and that the 
Council of Nice found it needful to extend the 
rule to those who had lapsed before ordination. 

Can. 15 and 16 restrain the clergy from 
moving from city to city, a practice which it 
calls guvrjBera mapk Toy kavćdva, and speaks of 
such persons as ure Tdv čKKANJIGOTIKOV Kavdva 
eičiTes.  Čomp. Can. Apost. 14 and 15. 

The Synod of Gangra, held in the middle 
of the 4th century against the Eustathians, after 
passing several canons on matters more or less 
similar to those treated in some of the Apost. 
Cauons, declares that its object has been to con- 
demn those who bring in novelties,—wapa T&s 
ypabas kal Tobs čkKANIAFTIKOVS Kavdvas. 

The Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, speaks 
of a zmalalos Beguds, as well as the Nicene 
Canon, for bishops to ordain in the &rapxla or 
ecelesinstical province to which they belong. 
Bev. finds in the mention of “ provinces," a re- 
ference to the authority of Metropolitans, Can. 
Apost. 35 (xxxiv.). . 

Not long afterwards a synod at Carthage says : 
—d dpxaios TUxos pvAaxBhrera, Iva uh rroves 
Tpičv rev dpirBćvrov €is xeporoviav 'EmuKd- 
rwy dpkćoegiw. Comp. Can. Apost. i. 


* Dalllć,and his ally,“ Observator"' (who seems to have 
been Matt. de la Roque) contend that the context shews 
that Basil cannot have meant to allude to the Apostolical 
Canons.  Beveridge replies at length (Cod. Can. 38, 29). 
Bickell takes the same view as Daillć (Gesch. des Kirchen- 
rechts, i. 83, note), but without noticing the arguments of 
Reveridge. 
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The Council of Ephesus, 431 A.D., sent three 
times to summon the accused bishop, Nestorius, 
to appear, saying, that it did so in obedience Te 
Kavćvi, and afterwards informed the Emperor of 
the course taken,—rev Kavivov gapakeA«vo- 
ućvov ri Tpirn KAhger mapakaAeisBau Tdv azei- 
BoDvTa. 

And in like manner at Chalcedon, 451 A.D.. 
upon the third summons sent to Dioscorus, the 
bishops who were the bearers of it sav that 
the Council sent them to him:—rTpirgv 789 
KNOW Tavrhv woovućvn Kara Thy o xoAov- 
Biav T&vV Ayiwv kavćvev. Compare Can. Apost. 
lxxiv, 

At Ephesus a complaint was made against the 
Bishop of Antioch for trying to subject to him- 
self the island of Cyprus:—“Contrary to the 
Apostolic canons and the decrees of the most 
holy Nicene Synod." Comp. Can. Apost. 36 
(xxxv.) 

We may now perhaps pause in our ertracts 
from Councils and Synods, as we are approaching 
a period about which there is less dispute: but 
we must go back to the Nicene times in order to 
cite one or two individual testimonies. — Alerx- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria, writes that Arius, 
though excommunicated there, was received by 
other bishops, which he blames,—Tg ure Tr 
*AwogToAiKdV Kavdva ToUTO ovyxowpeir (apud 
Theodoret, /fist. Eccl. i, c. iv.). See Can. Apost. 
13. 

About the same time Eusebius, declining to be 
translated from Caesarea to Antioch, Constantine 
the Great writes to praise him for observing ras Te 
čvroAČs ToU eo Kal Tdy 'ArogToMiKdV Kavdva, 
Kal ris duxkAncias (Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 61). 
The reference is alleged to be to Can. Apost. 14, 
while exKAnqolas is said to alluda to the 15th 
Canon of Nice. 

Again, during the reign of Constantine, Pope 
Julius, writing of the deposition of Athanasius 
and the intrusion of Gregory into his see, declares 
it to have been done in violation of the Canons 
of the Apostles. See 2nd Apol. of Athanasius. 
The reference is asserted to be to Can. 36 (xxxv.) 
and lxxiv. (Gregory being an untried lav- 
man.)u 

Once more, in a provincial synod at Con- 
stantinople, 394 A.D., it was determined that the 
deposition of a bishop must not be merely by two 
or three bishops,—đAA& mrAelovos cvvćšov Vhge. 
Kal rav rijs črapyxlas, kaBs kal ol 'ArorroMKOo 
Kavćves Šiowpiravro. The allusion is said to be 
to Can. Apost. Ixxiv. 

Of late years not much has been done by 
English scholars in the way of original investiga- 
tion into the subject, but German writers have 
given a good deal of attention to it during the 
present century, and have arrived at results 
widely different from those we have just been 
considering. Among these Von Drey and Bickell 
stand conspicuous. The former seems to con- 
sider that the first 50 canons were collected in 
the early part of the 5th century, partly out of 
decrces of post-Nicene Councils, partly out of 
the so-called apostolical constitutions; and that 
the other 35 were added subsequently, probably 


u" [f this could be considered to be proved, it would 
gettle the point that the Canons were known at Rome, 
and referred to by popes before Dionysius's version of 
them. And if the LX XIVth be really intended, it would 
sbow that more than 50 were then recognised. 
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at the beginning of the 6th century, when the 
whole 85 were appended to the constitutions.* 
Bickell while adopting a similar theory does 
not press it so far. "He believes the collection to 
have been made out of like materials to those 
specified by Drey, but to be not later than the 
end of the 4th century ; and holds that the apos- 
tolical canons were quoted at Chalcedon (instead of 
being in part derived from thedecreesof that Coun- 
cil as Drey would maintain), and possibly also at 
Erihesus and Constantinople, 448 (Gesch. des Kir- 
chenrechts, vol. i. p. 83; see also Hefele (onci- 
lieaqesch., vol. i. p. 771). Both Von Drey and 
Bickell agree in denying the position of Beve- 
ridge that the collection was made not later 
than the 3rd century, and was composed out of 
boni fide previous canons then existing. And 
ther meet his citations by denying that kavev, 
Oegućs and such like words always imply what 
we call a canon, and by alleging that they are 
usel in earlv times of any generally received 
rule in the Church. Thus kavv črogToAiKOS 
misht either refer to some direction of the Apos- 
tles contained in the New Testament, or to some 
ecclesiastical practice supposed to have been 
orizinated by them, and to have their authority. 
Thus Clenf. Rom. speaks of rdv &piauevov T7s 
Aarovpyias abrov navdva (Ep. i. 41), and it is 
not to be supposed that he can here allude to 
any svnodical decree. Comp. Iren. Ad. /faer.i. 9; 
Polvcrates, apud Euseb. //ist. Eccl. v. 24; Clem. 
Al. Strom. i. 350, vi. 676, vii. 753, 756, 764 (see 
also the instances in De Lagnrde Rel. Jur. Eccl. 
Auf. pref. p. vi.). Accordingly Bickell would 
thus interpret (as Daillć had done before him) 
the nse of the words xav&w and kavovinos vćuos, 
in canon 15 of Neocaesarea, and in canons 13, 15, 
18, of Nice.r__ So also Cornelius Ad Fabium 


= The Pllowing table gives what be supposes to be the 
original af the various Canon: :— 

1,11, VI. VII, XVII, XVIIL, XX. XXVI. XXXIII, 
XLVI., XLVII., XLIX., LI., LII, LII, LX. LXIV., are 
all taken from the Apostolical Constitutions ; the first 
six bovks of which he considers as of latter half of 3rd 
&ntuy. 

LAXTX. is from the Sth book, wbich is later, but 
before the year 325. 

XXI.-XX1V., and LXXX., are taken from the Nicene 
Decrees 

Vill.-XVI., and XXVIIL, and XXXI.- XLI. from 
those of Antloch. 

XLV. LXX., LXXI., from those of Laodicea. 

LXXV. from those of Constantinople, A D. 381. 

XYVIL from those of Constantinople, A.D. 394. 

XALX. LXVIL, LXXIV., LXXXIL, LXXXIII., from 
those of Chalcedon. 

XIX. from Neocacsarea, 

XXV. from a canonical letter of Basil. 

LXIX. and LXX., out of the supposed Episile of 
Ignativs, Ad Philadelph. 

About a third of the Canons Drey trcats as of unknown 
origin. The subject matter of many of them he conslders 
may be more ancient, but not in the form of canons. 

As to the distinction sakl to be apparent between the 
Srst 50 Canons and the residue, see Bickell, i. 86 and 236. 

7 For an examination of these instances from a con- 
trary point of vicw, sce Beveridge (Cod. Can. lib. i. cap. 
xi). But ihe reader thould notice that in Nic. Can. 18, 
ne inexactiy translales Ggrep ovre d Ravby odre 1) vre 
ira sapskeze by “ nec canonem nec consuetudinem 
ee," and neglecis the words rapa Kaviva Kai rapa rižu 
. 2 tbe end of the Canon. He understands the Canon of 

Neocaesarea, tbat there must be seven deacons, zara rov 
Kayopa, [0 alinde to Acts vi. (the written law of Scrip- 
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(Euseb. vi. 43) kara rdv T7)5 čkKANIlas Kavćva, 
and Firmilian Ad Cyprian. (ep. 75) and Conc. Are- 
lat. canon 13, “ecclesiastica regula," and comp, 
Euseb. vi. 24.  Bickell also thus interprets the 
letter of Alexander to Meletius, and that of 
Constantine, which as we have seen (ante, p. 114) 
Beveridge takes as allusions to the apostolical 
canons. 

In short Von Drey and Bickel! maintain that 
the instances brought forward by Beveridge are 
not really proofs that the set of canons called 
apostolical are there quoted or referred to, but 
rather that allusion is made to broad and gene- 
rally acknowledged principles of ecclesiastical 
action and practice, whether written or un- 
written (see _Bickell, i. p. 2, and p. 81, 82, and 
the notes).Z But they go further and proceed 
to adduce on their side what they consider to be 
a positive and decisive argument. Many canons 
of the Council of Antioch, A.D. 341, correspond 
not only in subject but to a very remarkable 
degree in actual phraseology with the apostolical 
canons. Yet they never quote them, at least eo 
nomine. ' 

The following table gives the parallel cases :— 


Autioch I, compared with Can. Apost. VII. 
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: VIII. IX. X. 
> XL, XIL, XII, 
NLO, 4, XV. XVI 
IV. XXVIII. 
Vo KXXI. 
VL 4) 4 XXXI. 
VII. VIL XII, XXXNI 
IKO OXXXIV. 
KULOM XXXV. 
XVII, ' 
XVlILŠ > ,, XXVI. 
XX. 4,44, XXXVII. 
XXL oXav. 

XXIL 1 XXXV. 
XXI "= LXXVI. 
XXIV. 4, MH XL 

XXV. 2 XLI, 


On this state of facts Von Drey and Bickell 
maintain that the apostolical canons are ob- 
viously borrowed from those of Antioch, while 
Beveridge argues that the converse is the case. 
The argument turns too much on a close com- 
parison of phrases, and of the respective omis- 
sions, additions, and modifications, to admit of 
being presented in an abridged form. It will be 
found on one side to some extent in Bickell, vol. 
i. p. 79, et scq., and _p. 230, et scq. (who gives 


ture). Some might possibly contend that the words of 
the Epistle of Alexander (šupra, p. 114) refer to 2nd Epist. 
John 10. He also deals with a Canon of AncyTa (Can. 
21), which mentivns that 0 mporepos opos refused com- 
munion, except on the death-bed, to unchaste women 
guilty of abortion. Tlhis Beveridge argues does not mean a 
“ Canon " at all, but rather a decision of Church diacipline. 
Hefele, on tbe other hand, thinka it alludes to a Canon 
of Elvira, refusing the sacrament to such even at death 
(Conciliengetch. i. 208). 

s 'Toa certain extent, Beveridge discusses this theory 
when put forward by *“ Observator " (sec Cod. Can. lib. i. 
€.11,p. 44), dnd appears to contend tbat kavev is not used 
for unwritten law, at all events by Councils in their de- 
crces. There certainly scems some apparent distinction 
drawn in Nic. Can. 18, ošre o kaviuv ošre %) auvjeaa 
srapečuxe. ' 

& It will be observed that al! the Apostolicni Canons 
except one, for which parallels are here found in the 
Antioch decrevs, fall within the first 50: and the parallel 
to the LXXVIth Canon is very far-fetched. I2 
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the references to the corresponding parts of Von 
Drey's work); and on the other, in Beveridge's 
Coder Canonum, lib. 1. čip: iv. and cap. xi., and 
elsewhere in that treatise. 

As a general rule the apostolical canons are 
shorter, the Antioch canons fuller and more ex- 
press: a circumstance which leads Bickell to see 
in the former a compendium or abridgment of 
the latter, but which, according to Beveridge, 
proves the former to be the brief originals, of 
which the latter are the subsequent expansion. 

Beveridge observes with some force that 

though the apostolical canons are not quoted by 
name, the canons of Antioch repeatedly profess 
to be in accordance with previous ecclesiastical 
rules, whereas the apostolical canons never men- 
tion any rules previously existing.€ Still the 
same question must arise here as in relation to 
the canons of Nice, viz., whether the allusion 
really is to pre-existing canons of councils, or 
whether the terms used are to be otherwise ex- 
plained. And as regards the silence of the apos- 
tolical canous as to anything older than them- 
selves, it must be recollected that any other 
course would have been self-contradictory. They 
could not pretend to be apostolic and yet rely on 
older authorities. Hence even had such refer- 
ences been found in the materials of which they 
were composed, these must have been struck out 
when they were put together in their present 
shape. 
The srnod of Antioch lying under the re- 
proach of Arianism, it may seem improbable that 
any decrees should have been borrowed from it. 
To meet this objection Bickell urges that though 
the Antioch clergy were Arian, the Bishop Me- 
letius was not un-orthodox, and was much re- 
spected by the Catholics. And he throws out 
the theory that the apostolical canons, which 
shew traces of Syrian phraseologv, may be a 
sort of corpus canonum made at that period in 
Syria, and drawn up in part from the Antioch 
decrecs, in part from the apostolical constitutions 
(which shew like marks of Syrian origin), and 
in part from other sources.d This work, it is 
conjectured, Meletius brought with him when 
he came to the Council of Constantinople (where 
he died) in 381 A.D., and introduced it to the 
favourable notice of the clergy: a hypothesis 
which is thought to account for the apostolical 
canons being cited (as Bickell thinks for the first 
time) at the Provincial Synod of Constantinople, 
A.D. 394. 

The opinion of Hefele may be worth stating. 
He thinks that though there is a good deal to be 
snid for the theory that many of the apostolical 
canons were borrowed from those of Antioch, 


b The suggestion is there mande tbat the Council stu- 
diously re-enacted certain orthodox canons, in order to 
gain a good reputation, wbile they tbrust in here and 
there a canon of their own so framed as to tell against 
Athanasius and the Catholics. See C'od. Can. lib. iL cap. iv. 
ad fin. 

* However, it is to be observed that the 37-39 Canons 
of Laodicea, which closely resemble the LXX. and LXXI. 
Apostolical Canona, do not in any way refer to them, 
though on Beveridge's theory ihe Apost. Canons must 
have been in the banda of the Fathers of Laodicea. 

4 In Can. XXXVIL the Syro- Macedonian name of a 
month, Hyperberetaeus, occurs in connexivn with tbe 
time for the autumnal synod. Similar names of months 
occur in Ap. Const. v. 17, 20, and at viii. 10. —Evadius, 
Bishop of Antioch, is prayed for as “ our blshop.'"' 
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the converse is quite possible, and the point bv 
no means settled. In regard to the Council af 
Nice, it would appear, he thinks, that it refers 
to older canons on the like subjects with those 
which it was enacting. And it is by no means 
impossible that the allusion may be to those 
which are now found among the apostolic canons, 
and which might have existed in the Church 
before they were incorporated in that collection. 
This view he thinks is supported by a letter from 
certain Egyptian bishops to Meletius at the com- 
mencement of the 4th century, in which thes 
complain of his having ordained bevond the 
limits of his diocese, which they allege is con- 
trary to “ mos divinus " and to “regula ecele- 
siastica ;? and remind him that it is the “lex 
patrum et propatrum. . . . in alienis paroeciis 
non licere alicui episcoporum ordinationes cele- 
brare." The inference, Hefele thinks, is almost 
irresistible that this refers to what is now the 
56th (xxxv.) Apostolical Canon. And at ali 
events he appears to hold with Bickell that the 
apostolical canons are referred to at Ephesux, 
Constantinople (A.D. 448), and Chalcedon. But 
such a view falls short of that of Beveridge. 

Coming to the internal evidence, we find grent 
stress to have been laid by Daillć, Von Drey, 
Bickell,and others on the contents of the canons. as 
distinctly marking their late date. Thus the šth 
(vii.) (as to Enster) is in harmony with the pre- 
sent interpolated text of the apostolical consti- 
tutions, but isat variance with what Epiphanius 
read there, and with the Syriac didascalia (see 
infra, pp. 122, 123). It relates to the settlement of 
a particular phase of the Easter controversy which 
did not, according to Hefele, spring up until 
the rd century (Conciliengesch. i. 303 and 776).! 
Moreover, if known and recognized previous to 
the Council of Nice, it seems extraordinary that 
this canon should not have been mentioned in 
Constantine's famous letter to the Nicene.Fathers 
on the Easter Controversy (Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 
18-20). 

Canon 27 (xxvi.) hardly savours of a very 
early time. On this canon Beveridge (Annot. in 
Can. Apost., sub Canone xxvi.) cites the Council 
of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), as saying that in many 
provinces it was permitted to readers and singers 
to marry ; and understands it of those provinces 
in which the apostolical canons had been put in 
force, they having been, he says, originally passed 
in different localities by provincial synods. (See 
also his Jud. de Can, Apost. $ xii. in Cotel. vol. i. 
p. 436.) This seems to derogate somewhat from 
the general reception which he elsewhere appears 
disposed to claim for them. So limited an opera- 
tion even in the 5th century is scarcely what was 
to be expected if the whole collection had been 
made, and promulgated a century and a half be- 
fore. 

The 31st (xxx.), the lrxri., and Ixrsiji., all 
appear to speak of a time when the empire was 
Christian (see Hefele, vol. i. p. 783, 789; Bic- 
kell, i. 80.).€ 


e Given in Routb, Rel. Sacr. vol. ili. pp. 381, 382. 

f If Hefele's view on this subject be accept«d, Beveridge 
must be held to bave confused the special point here ruled 
with other questions in dispute ln the Easter controversy 
(Cod. Can. lib. 2, c. lil.) 

£ Von Drey, however, points out that it ts difficult to 
suppose a council under the empire would get itself so 
openly against the empcror's interference. If so, some 
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The 35th (xxxiv.), recognizing a kind of metro- 
politan authority, has also been much insisted 
on by Von Drey and Bickell, as well as by Daille. 
in proof of an origin not earlier than the 4th 
century (see contra, Bev. (od. Can. lib. 22, cap. v.).h 

The 46th suggests the remark that if it were in 
eristence at the time of Cyprian, it would surely 
hare been cited in the controversy as to heretical 
baptism. It agrees with the doctrine of the apos- 
tolical constitutions vi. 15, and according to some 
has probably been taken thence. Beveridge indeed 
observes that Cyprian (E pist. to Jubajanus) does 
rely on the decree of a synod held under the 
presidency_ of Agrippinus (see Jud. de Can. Ap. 
š xi. and Cod. (an. lib. 3, cap. xii.). This de- 
cree he seems to think may be the original of 
canon 46. If so, however, it would seem to shew 
the local and partial character of the apostolical 
canons, for we know that the Roman Church 
held at this very time a contrary view (Comp. 
the admissions of Bev. in Jud. de Can. & xii.). 

Again, other orders besides bishop. priest, and 
deacon appear in the clerical body. We have sub- 
deacons, readers, and singers (canon 43)! Though 
the second of these is found in Tertullian, the 
first and last are not to be traced further back 
than the middle of the third century. 

Not to mention other instances, it may in con- 
clusion be observed that much contest has taken 
place over the list of canonical books in the last 
canon, and as to the reference therein to the con- 
štitutions.  Beveridge thinks that the variation 
iu that list from the canon of Seripture as eventu- 
uliy settled, is a proof that it was drawn up at 
an early date and before the final settlement 
was made. But at the same time he (somewhat 
iucovsistently) is inclined to take refuge in the 
theory that this last canon has been interpolated. 
Here again it would be vain to attempt an 
abridzement of the argument (see Cod. Canon. 
lib. 2, €. ix. and Jud. de Can. Ajost. S xvi. et seq.) 

Before concluding, the opinions of one or two 
other writers must be mentioned. Krabbe thinks 
that at the end of the 4th or early in the 5th 
century, a writer of Arian or Macedonian ten- 
dencies drew up both the 8th book ot the consti- 
tutions and the collection of canons, the former 
being composed out of precepts then in circulation 
under the Apostles' names, with many additions of 
his own, the latter out of canons made in different 
placer during the 2nd and 3rd centuries, with 
surport might be hence gnined for the theory that these 
Canms (in the present form, at all events) did not really 
einanale from any council. 

b Beveridge obeerves that the Apostolical Canon merely 
Spraks of rop zperov črigkomov, whereas tbe corre- 
sponding Canon of Antloch has rov €v TI unrpomošet 
TpotoTreTa ezigkomov; tbe latter bring in conformity 
with tbe name metropolitan. This name did not arise till 
t2e ith oentury ; and he therefore thinks tbe Apostolical 
Canon is proved to be the older of the two, and to be 
before that era. Moreover tbe Canon of Antioch pro- 
fesses ita enactment to be zara row dpxaiorepov xpa- 
TiFayra ix 7&y Farćpov huov kavova. It may be worth 
observing tbat there is no trace of a primacy among 
bishops in tbe Apostolical Constitutions, even in thelr 
present state. 

! Sometimes we find only a general expression, as in 
Can, 8 \viil.), which runs ei res črigkomos i; mpeoBuTepos 
d uakovos i ća Tog xaraAoyov roU ieparikov; the latter 
words comprehending the other orders, and being appa- 
restly strictiy equivalent to the phrase 4 GAws TOU KaTa- 
Aeyov rep kAnpizoy iu Can. 15. 
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the iterpolation of the 7th and 85th canons 
forged by himself (see Ultzen, p. xvi. pref.). 

Bunsen attaches much importance to the apos- 
tolical_canons. He regards them as belonging 
to a class of ordinances which were “ the local 
coutumes of the apostolical Church," £.e. if not 
of the Johannean age, at all events of that imme- 
diately succeeding. Yet such “never formed 
any real code of law, much less were they the 
decrees of synods or councils. Their collections 
nowhere had the force of law. Every ancient 
and great church presented modifications of the 
outlines and traditions here put together; but 
the constitutions and practices of all churches 
were built upon this groundwork *? (C4rist. and 
Mankind, vol. ii, 421). Our apostolical canons 
served this purpose in the Greek Church. The 
fiction which attributes them to the Apostles is 
probably ante-Nicene (vol. vii. p. 373); but they 
are now in an interpolated state. 

Internal evidence shews, he thinks, that tha 
original collection consisted of three chapters :—- 

I. On ordination. 
II. On the oblation and communion. 

III. On acts which deprive of official rights 
or offices. 

These comprise, with some exceptions, rather 
more than a third of the whole. To these, he 
says, were-appended, but at an early date— 

IV. On the rights and duties of the bishop ; 
and subsequently when the collection thus er- 
tended had been formed— 

V. Other grounds of deprivation, 

Canons 6 (v.), 27 (xxvi.), he considers from 
internal evidence to be interpolations.  Relying 
on the fact that the Coptic version (to which ha 
attaches much weight, calling it “ The Apos- 
tolical  Constitutions of Alexandria?) omits 
canons xlvii., xlviii., xlix., 1., he treats thcse 
also as of later date. Canon 35 (xxxiv.) ho 
appears to consider as a gennine early form of 
what subsequently became the system of metro= 
politan authority. 

Coming then to what he styles “ The Second 
Collection, which is not recognized by the Roman 
Church," i. e. to the canons not translated by 
Dionysius, he says they “bear a more decided 
character of a law book for the internal dis- 
cipline of the clergy, with penal enactments,? 

Canon lxxxi. is a repetition and confirmation 
of one in the first collection, viz., xx. compared 
with 31 (xxx.). This and canons Ixxxiii., lxxxiv., 
are post-Nicene. The canon of Scripture also is 
spurious, as contradicting in many points the 
authentic traditions and assumptions of the eariy 
Church. 1t is wanting in the oldest MS., the 
Codex Barberinus (Christianity anđ Mankind, 
vol. ii. p. 227). 

Ultzen, though modestly declining to express 
a positive judgment, evidently leans to the view 
of _Bickell that the Antiochene decrees were 
the foundation of many of the canons, and re- 
grets that Bunsen should have brought up again 
tbe theory of Beveridge, which, he considers, 
“recentiores omnes hujus rei judices refuta- 
verant " (Pref. p. xvi. note, and p. xxi.). 

There are Oriental versions of the apostolical 
canons. As Bunsen has observed, the Coptic and 
Acthiopic (the former being a very late but 
faithful translation from an old Sahidie version, 
see Tattam's Edition, 1848) omit certain of the 
canons relating to heretical baptism.  Except in 
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this and in Can. lxxxv. they do not differ in any 
important degree * Some account of these ver- 
sions, and also of the Syriac, may be seen in Bickell, 
vol. i. append. iv. He considers even the last- 
named to be later than our Greek text, and that 
little assistance is to be derived from them (see 
p. 215); others, however, as Bunsen, rate them 
highly. The subject deserves further inquiry. 

To attempt to decide, or cven to sum up so 
large a controversy, and one on which scholars 
have difiered so widely, would savour of pre- 
sumption, It must sutlice to indicate a few 
points on which the decision seems principally 
to turn. The first question is, Can we come to 
Beveridge's conclusion that a corpus canonum 
corresponding to our present collection, and pos- 
sessing a generally recognized authority, really 
existed in the 3rd century? If so, much weight 
would deservedly belong to it. 

But if an impartial view of Beveridge's argu- 
ments should be thought to lead merelvy to the 
conclusion, that a number of canons substanti- 
ally agreeing with certain of those now in our 
collection, are quoted in the 4th century, and 
presumably eristed some considerable time pre- 
viously, we find ourselves in a different position. 

ln this case the contents of our present col- 
lection may possibly be nothing more than de- 
crees of synods held at different and unknown 
times, and in different and uncertain places, not 
necessarily agreeing with each other, and not 
necessarily acknowledged by the Church at large, 
at all events till a later period.m 

Again, if our present collection as a whole be 
not shewn to be of the 3rd century, the question 
at once arises when and how it was made, and 
whether any modification or interpolation took 
place in the component materials when they were 
so collected together." 

If it be to be looked upon as a digest of _pre- 
existing canons brought together from various 
sources, it is necessary to consider how far the 
act that any particular canon is authenticated 


k In Can. LXXXV. the Coptic omits Esther from the 


O. T. and puts Judith and obit in place of Maceabees, 
and after mentioning the 16 Propheta, it goes on : “ These 
also let your young persons learn. And out of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon and Esther, the three Booka of Maccabees, 
and the Wisdvm of the Son of Siracb, there is much in- 
struction." In N.T. it adds the Apocalypse, between 
Jude and the Epistles of Clement, and says nothing what- 
cver about the eight books of segulationa. "The Acts" 
are merely mentioned by tbat name, and follow the 
Gospels in the list. 

I Some may, no doubt, be of an early date: thus Von 
Drey adinits the probable antiquity of Can, 1, Can. 10 (ix.), 
Can. 11 (X.), and others  Sce notes to the Canons in 
Hefele'3 Conciltengeschichte, vol. i. A ppend. ; and comp. 
Bickell, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 

m Beveridge speuks of the Apostolical Canons as the 
work “ not of one but of many synods, and those held in 
divors places" (Cod. Can. lib. 1, cap. 1i.). He thinks 
that the name of the month Hyperberefacus in Cun. 
XXXVII. shews that Canon to be of Eastern origin; 
wbile he argues tbat the rule as to Faster in Can. VII. 
proves that Canon to belong to the Western Church, 
inasmuch as the rule in question dors noć agree with the 
Oriental practire (Jud. de Can. 8. 12; and sce 8. 27). 

a As to admissions of interpolationa, see Bev. Jud. de 
Can. al finem, and Cod. Can. in Cotel. vol. ii. App«nd. 
PP. 10, 73, 114. Nor can it be forgotten that, in the only 
shapes in wbich ire Xnoaw of their having been collected, 
they are introduced by the untrue pretext of being the 
words of the Apostlces dictaled to Clement. 
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by being cited at Nice or elsewhere, in sn; 
degree authenticates any other canon not so 
cited. For unless some bond of connerion ca 
be shewn, two canons standing in juxtapositior, 
may be of quite different age and origin. 

These considerations have been principsliv 
framed with reference to the arguments of Bere- 
ridge. Of course if the views of Von Drey ix 
adopted, any importance to be attached to tie 
canons is materially diminished. Up to a certain 
point Beveridge certainly argues not only with 
ingenuity but force, and his reasoning does net 
seem to have received its fair share of attentien 
from Von Drey and Bickell.* Still, after allow- 
ing all just weight to what he advances, a carefc| 
consideration of the points just suggested, ma; 
perhaps tend to shew that it is not dit5cult to 
see why controversialists of modern times hare 
not ventured to lay much stress on the apo- 
tolical canons. 

But there is another reason for this. No 
Western church can consistently proclaim their 
authority as they now stand. Protestant churche 
will hardly agree, for instance, to the rule tbit 
one who was ordained unmarried, may not atter- 
wards marry, nor will they recognize the Mac- 
cabees as a canonical book; while the canons 
which require a trine immersion in baptism, and 
the repetition of baptism when perivrmel by 
heretics, will not be accepted by either Protest- 
ant or Roman Catholic.» 

It may be proper to add that the canons here 
discussed are not the only series extant which 
claim apostolical authority. 

Thus, for instance, besides the Auarafčes rav 
aylwv drosrdAov wepl xeporoviav, čik “Ir- 
mrvAUTov and Al Biarayal al Biz KAnućyros «ai 
Kavdves čkKANJIAOTIKOl TOV Gylov krogrikar 
(both of which will he treated of in connericn 
with the Apost. Uonstitutions), we have certain 
pretended canons of an apostolic council at An- 
tioch (the title being rov &yiov iepouaprvpos 
TlauglAov dk T7s ćv *Avrioyxeiqg ToV drogrdka: 
gvvćčov, TovT' čariv tx TEOV ovvošikav abrav 
Kavdvov ućpos rev tr* abrov ebpeBćvroy is Ttr 
"Npiyćvovs BiBNLoBfhkNy). They are in Bickell, 
i. 138, and Lagarde, Relig. Juris Evcles. p. 18. 

We also find another set of apostolic canons 
(Špos Kavovikds rev aylwv Grogr6dAev) also 
published by Biekeil, i. 133, and Lagarde, p. 36 
(and of which the latter critic says that it is 
“nondum theologis satis consideratum "); and 
yet again a curious series of alleged apostoli 
ordinances (many of which resemble parts of 
the apostolical constitutions), in three ancient 
Svriac MSS., one trauslated into Greek by Lagarde 
(Rel. Jur. Ecdl. p. 89), and two into English, with 
notes, by Cureton, in “Ancient Syriac Documents, 


o Yet it is certainly remarkable that, wben we first 
hear of these Canons, the question seems to be whetber 
they are apostolic or apocryphal. 'Tbe view that tbty 
are an authentic collection of post-apostolic aynodical 
decrees does not secin to bave then suggested itself. 

P Refined distinctions have indeed been drawn to qua- 
lify the apparent sense of some of thcse Canons (sce Bev. 
Cod, Can. in Cotel. vol. ii. Appenđ. p. 100, and p. 12); 
but the difficulty attending them bas probably had it“ 
share in preventing thcir full recognition.  Refele speaks 
of the Canon on Heretical Baptism as contrary to tb 
Noman rule. Can. LXVI. is also contrary to the disc 
pline of Rome; but not bring in the first 50, it is bek 
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relating to the earliest establishment of Christi- 
anity in Elessa/ &c., with pretace by W, Wright, 
Lond. 1344. It appears that in Cod. Add. 14,173, 
fol. 37, in Brit. Mus. this document is quoted as 
“ Canons of the Apostles." 

it is not perhaps a wholly unreasonable hope 
that further researches into the ecclesiastical 
MSS. of Syria may be the means _of throwing 
more light on the perplexing questions which 
sarrvund alike the apostolic canons and the apos- 
tolic constitutions, both of them, in all proba- 
bility, closely connectel in their origin with that 
Cuurch and countrya 

Authorities.— Centuriatores Magdeburg. ii. c. 7, 
p. 544, &c. Fr. Turrianus, Pro Canon. Apost. et 
E pp. Decret. Pontif. Apost. Adversus Mugd. Centur. 
lDefensio (Flor. 1572, Lutetiae 1573), lib, i. P. de 
Marča, Cone. Sacerd., iii, 2. J. Dallaeus, De Psend- 
eprjrapla3 Ajost., lib. iii, — Pearsoni Vindic. 
lysat. (in Cotelerius, Putr. Apost., vol. ii. App. 
p. 251), part i. cap. 4. Matt. Larroquanus in 
pj. 0bs. ad Prarsonianas fqnatii Vindic. (Rotho- 
mag. 1674). —Beveregii Judicium de Can. Ajost. 
(in Uotel., Putr. A;ost., edit. 1724, vol. i. p. 432). 
Beveregii Adnotationes ad Can. Arost. (Ibid. p. 
155)  Coder Canonum Ecclesiae Universalis Vin- 
divaluš a Gul. Beveregio (Ibid. vol. ii. app. p. 1, 
aud Oxford 1848.) Brunonis Judlicium de Auctore 
Canonusa et Constitutionum Apostulicvorum (Cotel. 
vol. ii. app. p. 177). Proleg. in Ignatiwm Jac. 
Llsserit (1bid. vol. ii. app. p. 199), see cap. vi. 
Kegenbrecht, iss. de _ Can. Ap. ot Cod. Ecec. 
Hop., Ratisb. 1828.  Krabbe, De Cod. Cun. qu 
Ajvst. divuđtur, Eitt. 1829, Von Drey, Neues 
Uutersuch. uber die Konstit. und Kanones der 
Ajost., Tubingen 1832.  Bickell, Geschichte des 
Airvkenrechts, Giessen 1843, vol. i. Hefele, Con- 
rilewgesckihte, Freiburg 1855, vol. i. append. 
Bunsen, Christianity and Mankirmš, LcDodon 1854, 
Uitzen, Constitutiones Ayost., Suerini 1853, pre- 
lace S 2. De Lagarde, KHelujuiue Juris Ecclesi- 
astici Antiquissimae, 1856. ([B. S.] 


APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS. The 
apostolical constitutivns consist of eight books. 
Their general scope is the discussion and regula- 
tion (not in the way of concise rules, but in 
diluse and _hortatory language) of ecclesiastical 
alfiirs In some places they enter upon the 
private behaviour proper for Christians; in 
other parts, in copnexion with the services of 
the Church, they furnish liturgical forms at 
considerable length.* A large share of the 
whole is taken up with the subjects of the sac- 
raments, and of the powers and duties of the 
elergy. 

At the end of the eighth book, as now com- 
monly edited, are to be found the apostolical 
canons, These we have already treated of in the 
previous article. 

The constitutions, extant in MSS. in various 
libraries,5 appear during the middle ages to have 
been practically unknown. When in 1546, 


% Bickell, however, warns us that the fruits of such 
rescarcbes must be nsed with caution, on account of tbe 
uncntical way in which various pieces are put to- 
Kriter in these MSS. (vol. i. p. 215). 

* These belong especially to the question of Liturgies, 
and will not therefore be cvnsidered at length here, 

* An account of the MSS. is given in Ultzen's edition, 


e Lagarde in Bunsen's CArist. and Man., vol, vi. 
h 
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Carolus Capellus, a Venetian, printed an epitome 
of them in Latin translated from a MS. found iu 
Crete, Bishop Jewell spoke of it asa work “in 
these countries never heard of nor seen belovre." 
(Park. Soc, Jer., i. 111.) In 1563 Bovius pub- 
lished a complete Latin version, and in the sume 
year Turrianus edited the Greek text. It is not 
expedient here to pursue at any length the 
question of subsequent editions, but it may be 
as well to mention the standard one of Uote- 
lerius in the Patres Apostolici and the +useful nnd 
portable modern one of Ultzen (Suerin, 1853). 
There is also one by Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1862. 

The constitutions protess on the face of them 
to be the words of the Apostles themselves 
written down by the hand of Clement of Home. 

Book 1 prescribes in great detail the manners 
and habits of the faithful laity. 

Book 2 is concerned chiefly with the duties of 
the episcopal oflice, and with assemblies for 
divine worship. 

Book 3 relates partly to widows, partly to the 
clergy, and to the administration of baptism. 

Book 4 treats of sustentation of the poor, of 
domestic life, and of virgins. 

Book 5 has mainly to do with the subjects of 
martyrs and martyrdom, and with the rules fvr 
feasts and tasts. 

Book 6 speaks of schismatics and heretics, and 
enters upon the question of the Jewish law, and 
of the apostolic discipline substituted for it, and 
refers incidentally to certain customs and tradi- 
tions both Jewish and Gentile. 

Book 7 describes the two paths, the one of 
life, the other of spiritual death, and follows out 
this idea into several points of daily Christian 
life. Then follow rules for the teaching and 
baptism of catechumens, and liturgical pre- 
cedents of prayer and praise, together with a list 
of bishops said to have been appointed by the 
Apostles themselves, 

Book 8 discusses the diversity of spiritual 
gifts, and gives the forms of public prayer and 
administration of the communion, the election 
and ordinations of bishops, and other orders in 
the Church, and adds various ecclesiastical regu- 
lations. 

This enumeration of the contents of the books 
is by no means exhaustive—the style being 
diffuse, and many other matters being incident- 
ally touched upon—but is merely intended to give 
the reader some general notion of the nature of 
the work. 

From the time when they were brought agnin 
to light down to the present moment, great 
differences of opinion have existed as to the date 
and authorship of the constitutions. 

Turrianus and Bovius held them to be a 
genuine apostolical work, and were followed in 
this opinion by some subsequent theologians, and 
notably by the learned and eccentric Whiston, 
who maintained that (with the exception of a 
few gross interpolations) they were a record of 
what our Saviour himself delivered to his 
Apostles in the forty days after his resurrection, 
and that they were committed to writing and 
were sent to the churches by two apostolic 
councils held at Jerusalem, A.D. 64 and A.D. 67, 
and by a third held svon after the destruction 
of the city. 

On the other hand Baronius, Bellarmine and 
Petavius declined to attach weight to the Con- 
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stitutions, wbile Daillć and Blondel fiercely at- 
tacked their genuineness and authority. 

Whiston's main argument was that the early 
Fathers constantly speak of čišaskaAlu &smo- 
groMikh, Buardžes, Šiarayal, Biardyuara TGV 
črogrdAWv, Kuvov TS Aerovpylas, kavov Tq1s 
&AnBelas, and so forth, which is true; but he 
has not proved that these expressions are neces- 
sarily used of a definite book or books, and far 
less, that they relate to what we now have as 
the so-called Apostolical Constitutions. 

It will be well to iook at some of the chief of 
these passages from the Fathers. 

We may begin with the words of Irenaeus in 
the fragment first printed by Pfaff in 1715. oi 
Tais Ševrćpais rev drogroAwv diardfegi mapn- 
KoAovBnk6res Iragi TOV KUpiov vćav mpospopav 
čv Ti onawij ŠuaBhkn Kađesrnkeva KATE TO 
MaAayxlov K. T. A. 

Professor Lightfoot is disposed to see here a 
reference to the apostolical constitutions, but 
does not recognise the Pfaffian fragments as 
genuine."  (Lightfoot On Epist. to Philippians, 
London, 1868, pp. 201, 202.) But if the genu- 
ineness be admitted, the reference is surely in 
the highest degree vague and uncertain. There 
is no evidence that the ordinances spoken of 
(whatever they were) were to be found in any 
one particular book—still.less is there anything 
to identify what is spoken of with the apostolical 
constitutions either as we now have them, or 
under any earlier and simpler form.  Moreover, 
it appears singular that if the Constitutions were 
really what the writer was relying on, he should 
not quote some passage from them. Instead of 
this, he goes on to cite the Revelation, the Epistle 
to the Romans, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
almost as if these contained the čuardčeis in 
question. What is meant by the word Ševrepa 
it seems very difficult to say with certainty. 

Origen speaking of fasting (in his 10th Homily 
on Leviticus) says, “Sed est et alia adhuc re- 
ligiosa [jejunandi ratio), cujus laus quorundam 
ajostolorum literis praedicatur.  Invenimus enim 
iu quodam libello ab apostolis dictum, Bentus 
est qui etiam jejunat prae eo ut alat pauperem. 
Hujus jejunium valde acceptum est apud Deum 
et revera digne satis: imitatur enim lllum qui 
animam suam posuit pro fratribus suis." 

The terms in which Origen introduces this 
citation do not seem very appropriate to such a 
work as tbe Constitutions, nor in point of fact 
do the words (which seem meant as an exact 
quotation) occur in it. There is indeed (Book 
v. 1) a general exhortation to fast in order to 
give the food to the saints, but the passage has a 
primary reference (at all events) to raints im- 
prisoned on account of the faith. There is, there- 
fore, a considerable divergence Letwcen the words 
in Origen and those in the Constitutions; and 
we are hardly justified in seeing any reference to 
the latter in the former.4 


e Hilgenfeld eppears to take a like view, both as to the 
Apostolical Constitutivus being intendeu, and as to the 
puassage not bćing genuine. (Nov. Test. eztra Canon. recept. 
Fascic. iv. pp 83, 84.) Bunsen thinks the Fragment ge- 
nuine, and that it refers to some early “ Ordinancea,* not 
necessarily the samo ag we now have: Christ. and Man., 
vol. ii. p. 398, et seq. 

d Prima facie. too, “ literae quorvndam apostolorum "' is 
not an apt designativn of a work professšing to represent. 
thr joint decrces of ult, 
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A later treatise entitled “ De Aleatoribus,? af 
unknown date and authorship, erroneously as- 
cribed to Cyprian, refers. to a passage “in dec- 
trinis apostolorum,'" relating to Church discipline 
upon otlenders. Here again no effort has suc- 
ceeded in tracing the words of the citation either 
in the constitutions or in any known work. 
There is, indeed, a passage of a similar elect 
(Book ii. c. 39), but the actual language is not 
the same; and a similarity of general tenor i= 
not much to be relied upon, inasmuch as the 
subject in hand is a very common one. 

We come now to Eusebius. In his list of 
books, after naming those generally allowed, and 
those which are dyriAeyduevot, he goes on,—“ We 
must rank as spurious (v680:) the account of the 
* Acts of Paul, the book called “ The Shepherd, 
and the “ Revelation of Peter, and besides tnese, 
the epistle circulated under the name of *Bar- 
nabas, and what are called the “ Teachings of 
the Apostles" (Te&v drosrdAov ai Aeyćuevau Ši- 
Šaxal), and _moreover, as I said, the “ Apocalvpse 
of John,' if such an opinion seem correct, which 
some as I said reject, while others reckon it 
among the books generally received. We may 
add that some have reckoned in this division the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, to which those 
Hebrews who have received [Jesns as] the Christ 
are especially attached. All these then will be- 
long to the class of controverted books." (Euseb. 
list, Eccl. iii. 25.) 

The place here given to the čišaxa! (even 
supposing them to be the constitutions) is in- 
consistent with their being held a genuine work 
of the Apostles. It speaks of them, however, as 
forming a well-known book, and from the con- 
text of the passage, they seem to be recognised 
as orthodox; but there is nothing to identify 
them directly with our present collection. 

Athanasius, among books not canonical, but 
directed to be read by proselvtes for instructivn 
in godliness, enumerates the Wisdom of Solomon, 
the Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobias, 
and_ what he styles šišaxh) KaAovuevnq TeV aro- 
aTVAoWv. The same remarks obviously apply to 
this Father as to Eusebius (Op. S. Atkan. i. 963, 
Ed. Bened.). 

The language of neither of them indicates that 
the work in question was looked upon as an au- 
thoritative collection of Church laws.  Lagarde 
denies that either of them is to be considered 
us quoting any book of our constitutions, laying 
much stress on the distinction between čišax at 
and čiardžeis or Šiarayal &rosroAwWv. (Bunsen, 
Christ. and Man., vol. vi. p. 41.9) — Bunsen, how- 
ever, himself is inclined to see here a real reter- 
ence to a primitive form of the constitutivns, 
(Zlnd. vol. ii. p. 405.) 

We now come to Epiphanius, who, writing at 
the close of the 4th century, has numerous 
explicit references to the šiaračis of the Apostles, 
meaning thereby apparently some book of a 
similar kind to that which we now have. His 
view of its character and authority is to be found 
in the following passage :— 

“For this purpose the Audiani themselves 
[a body of heretics] allege the Constitution of 
the Apostles, a work disputed indeed with the 


e In this work Lagarde writes under the name of 
Boeuticher, wbich he has since changed for family reasons 
to Logmde. 
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žejonij [of Christians] yet not worthy of re- 
jectien.! For all canonical order is contained 
therein, and no point of the faith is falsitied, nor 
vet of the contession, nor yet of the adminis- 
trative system and rule and faith of the Church." 
(Zl1er. 20, No. 10; comp. also Ibid. No. 11, 12; 
19. No. 6; 80, No. 7.) 

But when we examine his citations, we fina 
that vone ot them agree exactly with our present 
tert, while some of them vary from it so widely, 
that they can be connected with it only by the 
supposition that they were meant to be made ad 
sensum not ad literam. Even this resource fails 
in a famous passage, immediately following that 
just cited, where Epiphanius quotes the consti- 
tutions as directing Easter to be observed ac- 
cording to the Jewish reckoning,# whereas in our 
present copies they expressly enjoin the other 
sistem. (See Book v. 17.) 

Ina work known as the “opus imperfectum in 
Matthaeum, once ascribed to Chrysostom, but 
Dew considered to have been the production of 
an uukuown writer in the Sth century, there is 
a distinet reference to “the 8th bovk of the 
apostolic canons." And words to the eflect of 
tnose quoted are found in the second chapter, 
Anotner citation, however, in the same writer 
cannot be verified atall. 

It is not necessary to pursue the list further. 
From this time fvrwards references are found 
Which can be veritied with more or less exactness, 
and in the rear 692 the council of Constantinople, 
known as Quinisextum, or the Trullan council, 
had the work under their consideration, but came 
to a formal decision, refusing to acknowledge it 
asauthoritative on account of the extent to which 
it had becn interpolated by the heterodox. 

It appsars then that we must conclude that 
there is no sufticient evidence that the Church 
grjerallv received as of undoubted authority any 
celiection of censtitutions protessing to have 
come from the Apostles themselves, or at least 
to be a trustworthy primitive record of thcir 
decisions kveu Epiphanius bases his approbation 
of the work of which he speaks on subjective 
grcunds. He refers to it, because he thiuks it 
ortuclox, but admits that it was not received as 
a binling authority. Yet had such a work 
eristed, it should seem that from its practical 
character it must have been widely known, per- 
Petually cited, and generally acted upon. 

Indeed that the so-called apostolic constitu- 
ticna, as they now stand, are not the production 
of the Apostles or of apostolical men, will be 
clear to most readers from their scheme and con- 
tents. “ Apostles," says the author of an article 
on the subject in the * Christian Remembrancer 
in 1554, “ are brought together who never could 
have been together in this life: St. James, the 
Zreater (after he was beheaded), is made to sit 
in council with St. Pau] (Lib. vi. c. 14), though 
elsewhere he is spoken of as dend (Lib. v. c. 7). 
Thus assembled, they condemn  heresies and 
heretics by name who did not arise till after 


! Tar rev drogriMov Čudiraćiv, odrav učv Trois ToA- 
MO iv duduAćxTy, GA OVK GŠoKuov. 

: 'Opićovar yap €y Tr avrn člaraćea oi arogroAot oTi- 
Vueis Mt Umgićnre, GAMA moiTe orav oi dčeA bor Vuwv oi 
ĆE TIS FEPLTOJLIJS* MET" VTV Gua groieire. And he adds: 
Ilapa TO arogroA og dč To prjrov Šu duovovav dnupeptra:, 

%$ (Fi xaprupovgi Aeyovres ore Kay ra rAavnBog, unše 
Pir paheruw. 


their death (Lib. vi. c. 8); they appoint the 
observance of the days of their death (Lib. viii. 
C. 33), nay, once they are even made to say 
“These are the names of the bishops whom we 
ordained in our liftetime* (Lib. viii. c. 47). 

Most persons will also be of opinion that there 
is a tone about the constitutivns themselves 
which is by no means in harmony with what we 
know of apostolic times. Thus for instance, the 
honour given to the episcopate is excessive and 
hyperbolical. 

obTos [i.e. 6 drigkomos| čuov BagiXevs Kul 
Švvdorns* obros dbuov čmuryelos Beds ueTA Bedv, 
ds opelA&«t TIjs map duov riuTjš aroAavew (citing 
Ps. Ixxxii, 6 and Exod. xxii.-xxviii. in LXX.). 
"O yap drigkomos rpokaBe(ćoBw buov bs Beou 
ačia TeTiunuevos,  Kparei ToU KAfhpov Kal rov 
Aaod mavros čpxe (Book ii. 26; comp. also 
Book ii. 33). 

And in Book vi. 2 we read :— 

ei 1ap 6 BagiAedgiw dmeyeipbuevos KvAagews 
ččilos, kav vids Ž, xiv plAos' Fdry uaAMAov o 
iepeboiv čmavirrTduevos ; “Ogy yčp iepvrvvn 
BagiXelas čupeivov, mepl Wuxijs čxovra TOW 
Gyeova, Torovry Kal Bapvrepav Čx€ TIV TIMO- 
plav & rabrn TvAunoas derouuareiv, fjrep 6 T7) 
BagiXela.h 

A system, too, of orders and classes in the 
Church stands out prominently, especially in the 
8th book, of which there is no trace in the ear- 
liest days (see Bickell, vol. i. p. 62). Thus we 
have subdeacons, readers, &c., with minute direc- 
tions for their appointment. Ceremonies also are 
multiplied. The use of oil and myrrh in baptism 
is enjoined (Book vii. 22), and the marriage of 
the clergy after ordination is forbidden (vi. 17). 

We must therefore feel at once that we have 
passed into a ditferent atmosphere from that of 
Clement's Fpistle to the Corinthians, and that 
the connection of Clement's name with the work 
must be a fiction, no less than the asscrtion that 
he wrote its contents at the mouth of the apos- 
tles. Even those who think that they trace 
something like the origin of such a system in the 
letters of Ignatius must allow that it is here 
represented in a state of development which 
must have required a considerable perivd of time 
to bring about. 

The questions, however, still remain :— 

To what date are we to assign the work in the 
form in which it now exists ? : 

Can we show that it was in any degree formed 
out of pre-existing materials ? 

Bishop Pearson! and Archbishop Usher regard 
the variations between the citations of Epipha- 
nius, and what we read in our present copies of 
the constitutions. as conclusive evidence that 
there have bcen alterations and interpolations on 
a large scale since the time of that Father, and 
the Jatter of these writers thinks that the same 
falsifier has been at work here, who expanded the 
shorter epistles of Ignatius into the sv-culled 
longer epistles.4 


bh Comp. Usher, in Cotel. /'atr. Apost. vol ii. p. 220, 
edit. 1724. 

i Vind. Ignat. Part 4. c. 4 prepe fin. And see tne 
opinion of Beveridge, Cod. (an. lib. 2, cap. ix. 

j Cotel. Patr. Ap. voL ii. Append. p. 228. Bickell has 
collected some instances of correspondence ia phrascelogy 
between the Ignatian Epistles and the Constitutivns as 
they stand, which the reader may refer to in order to 
examine the probability of the Istter theory ((rescli. deg 
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According to Pearson, we should probably 
attribute the work in its existing form to about 
the middle of the 5th century, while Usher re- 
fuses to place it higher than the 6th century. If, 
on the other hand, we could suppose that Epipha- 
nius quoted 100sely, and that the book which he 
had may, with occasional exceptions, have re- 
sembled in substance what we now have,* we 
should be able to put its antiquity somewhat 
higher. But whatever conclusion may be come 
to on this point, there is no satisfactory evidence 
to warrant its being assigned to any period sutli- 
ciently enrly to make it, as it stands, an authority 
as to apostolic usage. 

But the question still remains. Can we trace 
its composition, and in any degree identify the 
materials out of which it has been put together ? 

That the work was a pure and simple forgery 
is improbable. Such was not the course which 
matters took in early days; nor would the mea- 
sure of acceptance which it obtained be easily ac- 
counted for on this theory. ' 

Moreover it contains passages which seem 
manifestly to belong to an early age. Thus in 
case of quarrels the Christian is recommended 
to seek reconciliation even at a loss to himself, 
Kal mh čpxćoBo čl Kpirhpiov dBvikdv (book ii. 
c. 45)—words which at all events savour of a 
time before the empire was Christian. So again, 
the secular judges are said to be dByvixol Kal ob 
ivsokovres Bedćrnra. So also martyrdom and 
persecution on account of Christianity are spoken 
of as by no means exclusively belonging to the 
past (see Lib. 5, init. et alibi). 

And to mention but one more point, the charge 
of Arianism, which was at one time freely brought 
against the constitutions, and used to prove that 
they had been corrupted, if not forged, by here- 
tics,l has in later days been sometimes made the 
ground of an opposite inference. It is thought by 
some modern writers merely to show that the 
phrases excepted against date from a time before 
the controversy arose, and when theretore men 
spoke with less of dogmatic exactness. = 

Perhaps it is possible to go evena step further, 
at all events, by way of not unreasonable conjec- 
ture. We have secn that Whiston relied on a 
number of places in which the early Fathers 
speak of šišaxal, šišaskaAlai, čiardčeis Toy čro- 
oT6Aov, and some years before Whiston wrote, 
Bishop Pearson (in his Vindiciae Ignatianae) 
had suggested the idea that, so far as such ex- 
pressions really referred to any specific works at 
all, they were to be understood of smaller, more 
ancient, and more fragmentary treatises, of a 
sind not rare in the Primitive Church, professing 
to contain the words of the apostles or of aposto- 
lical men on matters of doctrine and Church 
order. Some of these were the production of here- 
tics, some were of an orthodox character. Those 


which related to doctrine were called didascaline, 


Kirchenrerhts, vol. 1. p. 58, note). Pearson takes a sonie- 
what different view, Find. Ignat. ubi supra. 

k Comp. Bickell, i. pp. 57, 58, note. —Epiphanius, how- 
ever, never (piotes from the “th or 8th books, which on 
any theory are doubtles« of later date. 

! See for instance Le Clerc, in Cotel. Patr. Apnat. vol. il. 
App. p. 492, et seq.; and_ Bruno, ibid. p. 177, et seq. 
Indeed Photius and the Trullan Council had insinuated 
the same accusativn (Biblioth. Can. 112, 113). 

m Bee Bickell, p. 54, note, p. 61, nnd p. 69, note. Cotnp. 
Bull, Zxf. Fid. Nic. lib. 2, c. 3, 6 6. 
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those which gave rules of ritual or discipl:ze, 
Šiardčes or Constitutiones. These works, Written 
at different times und in different parts of tke 
Church, furnished (as Pearson supposes) the mate 
rialsto the compiler, who, with many alteratinrs 
and interpolations formed out of them our present 
constitutions ( Vindic. Ignat., Part i. c. 4). 

Other critics have spoken in terms which seem 
rather to point to a gradual accretion, added to 
from time to time to express the Church svstem 
as developed, and modified at the periods when 
such additions were respectively made.  Thn= 
Lagarde says, “ Communis virorum doctorum tere 
omnium nunc invaluit opinio, eas [Constitutisne«] 
saeculo tertio clam succrevisse et quum sex ali- 
quando libris absolutae fuissent, septimo et octavo 
auctas esse postea " (Zteliq. Juris Eccles. Auti. 
1856). 

That the work as we have it is a compesite 
one is indeed manifest enough “ from the general 
want of internal unity, method, or connexion ; 
the difference of style in the various porticns, and 
sometimes statements almost contradictory ; the 
same topics being treated over and over again in 
different places; besides a formal conclusion of 
the end of the sixth book, and other indication: 
of their being distinct works joined together " 
(Christ. Remenbr. ubi supra). 

In the Paris Library is a Syriac MS. called the 
Didascalia or Catholic doctrine of the 12 Apus 
tles and holy disciples of our Saviour. It con- 
tains in a shorter form much of the substance af 
the first six books of the constitutions, but with 
very great omissions, and with some variations 
and transpositions, 

Its contents were printed in Syriac by De La- 
garde (without his name) in 1854: and tne same 
critic, in the Gth vol. of Bunsen?'s CAristianit»y avd 
Mankind, has published, 1st, our present te1t, 
with what he states to be the variations of the 
Syriac ; and 2nd, a shorter Greek text or * Didas- 
calia Purior,' founded on the Svriac." 

Bickell, who, however, when he wrote had 
only seen extracts, thought this Svriac MS. a 
mere abridgement of the larger work, and there- 
fore posterior in date to it, and adding little to 
our knowledge, | 

But Bunsen (Christianity and Mankind, vol i. p. 
x.), Lagarde ( el. Jur. Eccl, Ant. pref., p. iv.),and 
the author of the article in the Christian Remen 
brancer_ 1854, all agree that we have herc an 
older and more primitive, if not the originil 
work,  Hilgenfeld says, “ Equidem et ipse Svria- 
cam Didascaliam ad hujus operis primitivam 
formam propius accedere eristimo, sed eandem 
nunquam mutatam continere valde dubito."* He 
concludes, on the whole, “ tertio demum saeculo 
didascalia apostolica in eam fere formam redacta 
esse videtur, quam Fusebius et Athanasius nove- 
rant, quam recensionem a nostris constitutionibus 
apostolicis valde diversam fuisse antiquissima 
docent testimonia, praecipue Epiphanii. Ea nutem 


B It does not seem, however, that this literal y repre 
sents the Syriac, For one of the passages given by Ifil- 
genfeld (sce infra), wbich undoubtediy exists in the Syriac, 
is not to be found in the * Didascalia Parior.? 1t is much 
to be regretted that neither Lugarde nor any other Orirntal 
scholar has published a literal translation of the Syriac 
text. 

o His own view ts that the Apostolical Constitut!ons 
sprang from an Ebionite source, allied to that which peo- 
duced the Ulementiune Kecognitiona, 
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etiam a Syriaca didascalia quamvis cognata 
saepius discedunt." He thinks that the Syriac 
appears not to be _ very consistent on the subject 
ot the calculation of Easter. It seems, however 
(from the translations which he gives), that it 
centains a passage agreeing iu substance with what 
Epiphanius quotes as to keeping Easter by the 
Jewish method (ante p. 121): *“1hr sollt aber begin- 
nen dann, wenn eure Bruder aus dem Volk [Israel] 
das Pascha halten, weil, als unser Herr und Lehrer 
mit uns das Pascha ass, er nach dieser Stunde von 
Judas verrathen wurde. Und um dieselbe Zeit 
hatea wir angetangen, bedriickt zu werden, weil 
er von uns genommen war. Nach der Zahl des 
Mondes, wie wir ziihlen nach der Zahl der gliu- 
bicen Hebr&er, am zehnten im Monat, am Montag 
haben sich die Priester und Aeltesten des Volks 
versammelt " u. s. w., and subsequently — “ Wie 
also der vierzehnte des Pascha fiillt, so solit ihr 
ihn halten. Dena nicht stimmt der Monat, und 
auch nicht der Tag in jedem Jahre mit dieser 
Zeit, sondern er ist verschieden."P 

This iš worthy of serious attention, as an argu- 
ment tor the antiquity of this Syriac work. 

lt would seem that it must at all events be ad- 
mitted that the original work from which the 
Srriac was taken consisted of six books onlv. 
The th and 8th books, as they now stand, formed 
D» part of it. 

The same is the case with an Aethiopic version 
tramlated bv Mr. Platt. This also, though said 
to be very loose and of little value as a guide to 
tne original text, is a witness to the fact that 
there were but six books when it was made. The 
like is true of the Arabic versions, of which some 
account was first given by Grabe, and of which 
two MSS, are in the Bodleian. 4 

Not only do these facts tend to isolate the first 
six bonks trom the 7th and 8th; but the formal 
conelusion which occurs at the end of the 6th 
even in our present Greek, and the style of the 
contents itself, furnish internal evidence in the 
same direction. 

lt has therefore been contended that the 
kernel out of which, to a great extent, the first 
Sir books sprang was a shorter book called 
čišagkahla rov &rogrdAov, of which the Syriac 
version furnishes a fair idea, if not a really pure 
tet. 

And as none of Epiphanius's citations are made 
from the two last books, it is suggested that we 
may have here something like a key to the work 
a it was in his time, the Tth and 8th books hav- 
ing been added since. " 

Coming to the 7tlui book, we must notice that 
its first thirteen chapters or thereabouts exhibit 
4 great similarity, both in matter and expression, 
to the first part of an ancient tract printed by 
Bickell from a Vienna MS., and entitled Al Šia- 
Tayai ai Bi& KAnućvros Kal kavdves ČKKATJOIGOTI- 


? See Hilgenfeld, Novum Test. eztra Can. recept. Fasci- 
culus iv, p. 79, et seq.  (Lipslae, 1866.) 

1 Ibere are in the Arabic five cbapters not in tbe 
Greek. 
_" Tbe fact tat there is no Oriental version of the eight 
Greek booka us a thule, bas been relied on to slew that 
they had not been united togeiher in one work up to 
the year 451, when tbe Egyptian, Aethiopic, and Syriac 
churches were severed from tbe communion of the Greeka 
and Latins (CArist. Remembr., 1854, p. 278). 'The same 
authority is inclined 1a date the Didascaly in the latter 
Part of the 3rd century. ' 


Kol rov &ylwv črosTdAwv.* This tract professes 
to contain short and weighty utterances by the 
apostles (who are introduced as speaking success- 
ively) on Christian morals, and on tbe ministers 
of the Church.t An Aethiopic version (for it is 
extant in Coptic, Aethiopic, and Arabic) calls it 
“ canons of the apostles which they have made 
for the ordering of the Christian Church." lt 
is the piece which Bickel!l and others after him 
have called“ Apostolische  Kirchenordnung." 
It is assigned by him to the beginning of the 
3rd century.* The same date is given in the 
article on the suhject in Herzog's Encyclopadie. 
where it is treated as a document independent of 
the constitutions. Bunsen, removing the dra- 
matic form and presenting only the substance of 
the piece, considers it to be in facta collection of 
rules of the Alexandrian Church. This view, 
however, is warmly disputed by the writer in the 
Christian Remembrancer (1854, p. 293), who 
contends that its whole garb, style, and lan- 
guage show that it was not an authoritative 
work, but was the production of a pious writer, 
who arrayed in a somewhat fictitious dress what 
he sought to inculcate. 1t is more remarkable for 
piety than knowledge ; for though the number of 
twelve apostles is made out, it is by introducing 
Cephas as a distinct person from Peter, and by 
making him and Nathanael occupy the places uf 
James the Less and of Matthias. St. Paul does 
not appear at all—a fact, perhaps, not withvut 
its bearing on conjectures as to its origin. 

It should be observed that the language of the 
first part of this tract, and of the 7th Book of the 
Constitutions, coincides to a great extent with the 
latter part of the Epistle of Barnabas, leaving it 
doubtful whether it was taken thence or whether 
the transcribers of that epistle subsequentlv in- 
corporated therewith a portion of this treatise. 
Borrowing and interpolation must, it would 
seem, have taken place on one hand or on the 
other, and, as in other cases, it is diflicult to de- 
ciđe the question of originality. 

Upon this state of facts the writer in the 
Christ. Rem. argues that this tract furnished 
materials for the first part of the 7th Book of 
the Constitutions. He also thinks that it is it- 
self the work referred to by Eusebius and Atha- 
nasius under the name of đičaxh Trov dro- 
ordXev. We have seen already that the title 
in the Greek varies from that in the Aethiopic, 
and it is urged that (considering the subject) 
there seems no reason why it may not also be 
suitably designated * Teaching of the Apostles.* 
Now in an old stichometry appended to Niceph- 
orus' chronography,Y but perhaps ot earlier date 
than that work, the number of lines contained 
in certain works is given, and from this it would 
appear that the * Doctrina Apostolorum* was 


* Bickell, vol. i. App. I. will also be found in 
Lagarde's Rel. Juriš kccl. Ant., p. 14. 

t it is the former of these points alone in which the 
likeness appears between tbis work and the Tth Book of 
the Constitutions. 

u See Bickell ubi supra; and i. p. 88. 

s It mentions only *“ Readers* in addition to the tbreo 
orders of the ministry ; and as Tertullian does the same 
(De Praescr. Haer., c. 41), this is tbouglhit a ground for 
attributing it to his epoch (Bickell, vol. i. p. 92). See 
also Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. ezira Can. vec., Fasciculus iv, 
PP. 93, 94. 

y A production of the 9th century. 
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shorter than the Book of Canticles, and that a 
book called the “ Teaching of Clement, was as 
long as the Gospel of Luke. Hence, if the * Doc- 
trina? of this list be the same as that of Euse- 
bius, it must have been a book very much 
shorter than our present constitutions, and one 
not far dilfering in length from the tract of 
which we have been speaking; while the “ Teach- 
ing of Clement? (a larger work) may be a desig- 
nation of the earlier torm of our present first 
six books—in short, of the Didascalia.  Ruffinus, 
in a list otherwise very similar to those of 
Eusebius and Athanasius, omits the “Teaching , 
of the Apostles,' and inserts instead “ The two 
ways, or the Judgment of Peter?  Assuming 
that the “ Doctrina' is the tract we have been 
discussing, reasons are urged for supposing that 
it reappears here under a different title. We 
have already seen that the Greek and Aethiopic 
give it two ditlerent names, and its contents 
might perhaps render the designation in Ruf- 
finus not less appropriate. For St. John, who 
speaks first, is introduced as beginning his ad- 
dress with the words, “ There are two ways, 
one of life and one of death ;" and St. Peter in- 
tervenes repeatedly in the course of it, and at 
the close sums up tbe whole by an earnest ex- 
nortation to the brethren to keep the toregoing 
injunctions. Such is the hypothesis of the 
learned writer in the Clwrist. Rem. 

Hilgenfeld, it may be mentioned, has independ- 
ently arrived at a conclusion in part accordant 
with the above. He argues strongly that the 
treatise published by Bickell is that spoken of by 
Ruifinus under the name of “ Duae viae vel Judi- 
cium Petri, but does not apparently identify it 
with the * Doctrina Apostolorum * of Athanasius. 
He thinks the book was known in some form to 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and agrees that great part 
of it passed into the 7th Book of the Constitu- 
tions (see Hilgenfeld's Norum Test. extra Canqnem 
Reccptum, Lipsiae 1866 ; Fasciculus iv, p. 94). 9" 

We now come to the 8th Book. Extant in 
several Greek MSS. (one being at Oxford) are 
large portions of the matter of the earlier part 
of this book, not however connected together 
throughout, but appearing in two distinct and 
appareutly separate pieces. The first of them 
is entitled “ Teaching of the Holy Apostles con- 
cerning gifts? (xapiruarowv), the second “Regu- 
lations (Biardčeis) of the same Holy Apostles 
concerning ordination [given] thrvugh Hippo- 
lytus? (zepl xeporoviov Bik 'IrroAXuTov). 'Ihe 
two together, as just observed, comprise a very 
large proportion of the 8th Book, but are not 
without some omissions and several variations 
from it. In that book as we have it, the two 
portions represented respectively by these sepa- 
rate treatises stand connected by a short chapter, 
containing nothing of importance, and seeming 
to serve only as a link. 

Hence it has been suggested that we have in 
the treatises in question an older and purer form 
of the 8th Book, or rather the materials used in 
its composition. The * Regulations? are also in 
existence in Coptic (indeed there are two Coptic 
forms differing from each other and from the 
Greek by additions and omissions and probably 
in age), in Syriac, Arabic, and Aethiopic, the 
text being in many cases a good deal modified.z 


* The Syriac and Coptic form part of the collections 
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Bunsen treated these as a collection of Aler- 
andrian Church rules, and viewed the por- 
tions common to them and to the 8th Book of 
the Constitutivns as in a great degree derived 
from a lost work of Hippolytus sep! xapirud- 
TeWv * (Christ. and Man., vol. ii., p. 412). 

On the other hand Bickell argues that the 
tracts in question are nothing more than er- 
tracts from the constitutions, more or less 
abridged and modified. He relies, tor example, 
on the fact that in one of these treatises no less 
than in the text of our 8th Book, St. Paul (who 
is introduced as a speaker) is mađe to command 
Christian masters to be kind to their servantas, 
“as we have also ordained in tchat ka83 preceded, 
and have taught in our epistles." This he con- 
siders to be a clear reference to what has bern 
before said in the constitutions on the same sul- 
ject (Book vii. €. 13). 

Lagarde expresses a similar view, and draws 


mentioned infra, p. 125. See also Christ. Remembr.,p. 2-0, 
as to anotber Syrlac MS., and comp. p. 283. 

* The inscription on the statue of Hippolytus at Rome 
mentions among bis work8 srepi xapisudTov amogroA xi 
mrapaćogis. It is not clear whetler tle sepl xap. was 
one treatise and arogr. srapač. another, vr Whether the 
whole is the title of one work. See Bickćll, p. 60, note. 
As regards the mepit xeuwporovuov, Bunsen considers it to 
have been the subject of. much interpolation, and regards 
its fate in this respect to have been iike that of the Cunsti- 
tutions themselves, the composition of wbich he describes 
in words worth quoting in remition to the general subject : 
“ Here we see the very origin of these Constitutiona« 
Towards the end of the ante-Nicene period thcy made 
the old simple collections of customs and regulations into 
a book, by introducing different sets of * coutumes,' by a 
literary composition either of their own making, or by 
transcribing or extracting a corresponding trcatise of smne 
ancient father. Thus the man who compiled our rth book 
has, as everybody now knows, extracted two chapters of 
the ancicnt epistle wbich bears the name of Birnabas. 
The compiler of the 8th book, or a predecessor in this sort 
of compilation, bas apparently done the same with the 
work of Hippolytus on the Charismata" (Chrisianity 
and Mankind, vol. ii. 416). Elsewhere, in the same work, 
he expresses an opinion that the old collections vf customs 
here spoken of were themselves made at a much earlier 
time—perbaps in the 2nd century--and express the prac- 
tice of various great churches ; and that the consciousnesa 
of apostolicity in that primitive age justifics, or at least 
excusai, the fictivn by which they were attributcd to 
Apostles,—u fiction which deccived no one, and was only 
meant to express an undoubted fact, viz., the apostolicity 
of the injunctions as to their substance (vol. ii. 339). 
Ascending still a step higher, he believes that the mate- 
rials employed in these old cvllections were of all but 
apostolic times. The oldest horizon to which we lvok 
back as reflected in them is perhaps the age immediately 
posterior to Clement of Rome, who himself represents the 
end of the Johanncan age, or first century (see vol. ii. 
p. 402). 'To Bunsen's mind, full of faith in the power 
and tact of gsubjective criticiam, tbis means more 
than to the mind of theologians of the English schooL 
He believed in the possibility of applying the cri- 
tical magnet to draw forth the true fragments of steel 
from the mass in which to our eyes they seem inex- 
tricably buried. He thus speaks of the subjective 
process by which be makes the first step upwards — 
“ As soon as we get rid of all that belongs to the bad 
taste of the fiction, some ecthic introductions, and a!l occa- 
slonal moralising conciusions, and gencrally everything 
manifestly re-written with literary pretension ; and lastly, 
as soon as we cxpunge some intcrpolations of the 4th and 
5th centuries, wbich are easily discernible, we find onr- 
selves unmistakeably in the midst of the life of the Charch 
of the 2nd and 3ru centuries "' (vol il. p. 405). 
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attention to the circumstance that in one part of 
the Munich MS. of the xepl xeiporoviwv, there 
is a note which expressly speaks of what follows 
as taxen out of the apostolical constitutions." 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that all 
such resenrches as those we have been consider- 
inr as to one piece being the basis or original of 
anvther, are beset with much difficulty, because 
certain statements or maxims often recur in 
several tracts which (in their present state at 
all events) are distinct from each other, though 
sametimes bearing similar names. Lagarde points 
out (Ael. Jur. Eccl. Ant., preface p. xvii., and 
Bunsen's Christi naty and Mankind, vol. vi. p. 38, 
39) that there once was a Syriac collection in 
eirht books equally professing to be the work of 
Clement, ret rar from being identical with our 
present Greek constitutions, tbough here and 
there embracing similar pieces.  Passages which 
Lizarle deems to be extracts from the 2nd and 
Snd Books have been edited by him in Svriac 
from fragments found in the same Paris MS. 
(Mnzerm. 38) which contains the Svriac Didas- 
caliac (see his Ref. Jur. Eccl. Ant. Syrian. 1856). 
He has also trnnslated them into Greek (see his 
Lal. Jur. Eccl. Ant. Gracce, p. 80, and _Pret. 
P.avii.).4 Then again, there is an Egyptian col- 
lection.e also in eight books, the relation of which 
to the nbovementivned Syrian Octateuch is dis- 
cusel by Lagarde (/el. Jur. Eccl. Ant. pretace, 
and Bunsen's Christ. and Mankind, vol. vi. p. 39). 

We have thus endeavoured to present a sketch 
of some of the leading theories which have been 
put forward as to the apostolical constitutions. 
Did space permit it would not be difficult to add 
other3.  Krabbe appears to have thought that 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and Epiphanius knew the 
first seven books, and that they were composed 
in the East not long after the time of Cyprian 
(the seventh being a kind of appendix to the 
6th+rs). aud probably by one author, whose object 
Was to model the Church on a Levitical pattern, 
and who perhaps described not so much what 
emsted as what he desired to see. At a later 
period (end of 4th or beginning of 5th century) 
the Bth Bnok was added, embracing divers pre- 
pts which were commonly supposed to be apus- 
tolical, together with much from the writer him- 


* Lapurde, Red. Juris Eccl. Ant., Preface, p. vili. ; and 
Pe al, ibidem, a theory as to the name of Hippolytus, 
es connec'ed with the treatise. 

€ This must not be confounded with the Syriac [)idas- 
Glia previously mentioned, from which it is quite 
distinct 

d Matter closely agreeing with these fragments, though 
Bot in quite the same order, and connected with much 
that is additional, is also found in a MS. of the 12th cent. 
in the Cambridge Univ. Library. "This MS. (brought by 
Buchanan from Southern India) contained eight books of 
Ciementine Constitutions placed at the end of a Syriac 
Bible ; but it is now in a dilapidated state. It may be 
tbat tbe Paris fragments are extracts from it, or, on the 
other hand, this Ms. (as the later of the two in date) may 
Possibly contain a subsequent development. It may be 
boped that further attention will be paid to it by Oriental 
Schvlars, Ita existence seems to have been unknown to 
Lagarde, 

* Of tbis Egyptian collection, the first two books aro 
printeri in a Greek version by Lagarde in Bunsen's Christ. 
qwl Mankind, vi. 451; and see Bunsen's analysis of the 
ovllection, ibid. vil. 312. Another Coptic MS. was trans- 
lated by Dr. Tattam in 1848. Tbere is a notice of it in 
tbe Christ. Remembr. for 1854, p. 242. 
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self, probably an Arian or Macedonian. This 
second writer probably is responsible for many 
interpolations in the previous books.! 

Von Drey again, who spent much labour on 
the subject, advocated the view that the trentises 
of four distinct writers are combined in our pre- 
sent work. The first six books, he thought, 
were written after the middle of the 3rd century, 
to teach practical religion, and were adapted for 
catechumens. The seventh is probably of the 
date of A.D. 300, and treats of the mysteries for 
the use of the faithtul alone. The 8th Book is 
a kind of pontifical of some Eastern Church, being 
full of liturgies for the use of the clergy. It 
dates perhaps from the 3rd century, but has 
been altered and adapted to the state of things 
in the middle of the 4th. Athanasius, who 
speaks of the šičaxh kaAovućvn TeV GRosToAwy 
as fit for recent converts desirous of instruction, 
is to be taken as referring to the six first books.# 
But before the time of Epiphanius the eight 
books were joined as one work, 

Interesting as such inquiries are, they cannot 
at present be considered as having removed the 
question of the origin and date of the apostolical 
constitutions out of the classofunsolved problems.h 
The majority of scholars will perhaps decline to 
say with confidence more than that the precise 
age and composition of the work is unknown, 
but that it is probably of Eastern authorship,! 
and comprises within itselt fragments of very 
diferent dates, which we have no certain means 
for discriminating from one another, and which 
have undergone great modifications when in- 
corporated with the rest. 'Ihe consequence is 
that, as it stands, the work cannot be deemed to 
reflect a state of things in the Church much, if 
at all, prior to the Nicene age.k 

Nor can it be said ever to have possessed, so 
far as we know, any distinct ecclesinstical au- 
thority. We are in the dark as to its author- 
ship, and there is no such proof of its general 
and public reception at any period as would 
seem needful to establish its validity as an autho- 
ritative document. There are indeed signs ota 
common nucleus of which various churches seem 
to have availed themselves, but in adopting it into 
their respective systems they modified it in re- 
lation to their respective needs, with a freedom 
hardly consistent with the idea that it was en- 
titled to very great veneration. 

Authorities.—F. Turrianus, Prooem. in Lihr. 


—_ 


f When, however, a very late date is attempted to be 
usgigned, it should be rememb-red e contra that, as ob- 
served by Bickell, metropolitan authority does not apprar ; 
and if we hear of agceticism (in book viii.), there is no 
mention of monnsticism. 

g While, on the other hand, the 85th of the Apostolical 
Canons,perbaps refers to the 7th and sth when it speaks 
of the Apostolical Constitutivns as čiarayai as ov xp 
Šnuogievew ći mavruv čva Ta €v aUTaIG uVOTLKA+ 

h See the words of Lagarde in Bunsen, Christ. and 
Mank., vol. vi. p. 40. 

i See Bickell, vol. i. p. 63, who assigna several grounds 
for this conclusion. 1t is worth notice that throughout 
the Constitutions the Church of Rome never occupies any 
position of priority or pre-eminence. 

k 'The age of the Syriac Didascalia is of course another 
question. It demands fuller consideration, which it can 
hardly receive from scholars in general until it has been 
literally translated. According to the ' Didascalia Purior* 
in Bunsen, it is not free from very hyperbolical language 
in relation to the clergy. 
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Clementis Rom. de Const. Apost., &c.  Autv. 1578. |' 


Joh. Dallaeus, De Pscudepijraphis Apost., lib. 
iii. o Harderv. 1653. Jac. Usserii, Diss. de 
Ignat. Epist. (in Cotel. Patr. Ap., vol. ii. app. 
p. 199, &c. Edit. 1724). Pearson, Vindic. Ignut. 
(in Cotel. Putr. Ap., vol. ii. App. p. 251). Part I. 
chap. 4. — Brunonis, Judiciun (Ibid. p. 177). 
Cotelerii, Judic. de Const. Apost. (Cotel. vol. i. 
p. 195). J. E. Grabe, Spicileg. Patr.  Oxon. 
1711. J. E. Grabe, Zssay upon tro Arabic MSS. 
Lond. 1711. W. Whiston, Primitive Christianity 
Rerived. Lond. 1711.  Krabbe, Uber den Ur- 
sprung und den Inhalt đer Ap. Const. Hamb. 
1829. Von Drev, Neue Untersuchungen  iber 
dić Const., &c. Tiibingen 1832. —Rothe, Anfdnge 
der Christi. Kirche.  Bickell, Geschichte der Kir- 
chenrevhts, vol. i, Giessen 1843. Ultzen, Const. 
4;0st. Suerini 1853.  Bunsen's Christianity and 
Mankind, London 1854. Christian Rememhrancer 
for 1854. De Lagarde, Religmae Juris Ecclesi- 
astici Antiquissimae, 1856. Idem, Syriace 1856. 
Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra Canonem 
receptum. Lipsiae 1866; Fascic. IV. The Ethiojnc 
Diduscalia ; or, the Ethiopic version of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, received in the Church of 
Abyssinia. With an English translation. Edited 
and translated by Thomas Pel! Platt, F.A.S. 
London, printed for the Oriental Translation 
Fund, 1834. The Apost. Constitutions ; or, the 
Canons of the Apostles in Coptic, with an English 
Translation by Henry Tattam, LL.D., &c. ; printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund, 1848. [B. S.) 


APOSTOLICUS, a title once common to all 
bishops (the earliest instance produced by Du 
Cange is from Venantius Fortunatus, 6th century, 
addressing Gregory of Tours, Prolog. to _V. S. 
Martini and elsewhere ; but none of his quota- 
tions use the word absolutely and by itself, but 
rather as an epithet); but from about the 9th 
century restricted to the Pope, and used of him 
in course of time as a technical name of office. 
It is so used, €. g., by Rupertus Tuitiensis, 12th 
century (De Divin. Ofic. i. 27); but had been 
-«formally assigned to the Pope still earlier, in 
the Council of Rheims A.D. 1049,—“ quod solus 
Romanae sedis Pontifex universalis Ecclesiae pri- 
mas esset, et Apostolicus,'—and an Archbishop 
of Compostella was excommunicated at the same 
council for assuming to himself “culmen Apo- 
stolici nominis " (so that, in the middle ages, 
Apostolicus, or, in Norman French, PApostole or 
PApostoile, which = Apostolicus, not Apostolus, 
became the current name for the Pope of the 
time being). Claudius Taurinensis, in the 9th 
century, recognizes the name as already then 
appropriated to the Pope, by ridiculing his 
being called “not Apostolus, but Ajostolicus," as 
though the latter term meant Apostoli custos : 
for which Claudius's Irish opponent Dungal 
takes bim to task. (Du Cange; Raynaud, Contin. 
Baronti.) [A.W.H.] 


APOSTOLIUM (*ArogroXeiov), a church 
dedicated in the name of one or _ more of the 
Apostles. Thus Sozomen (Hist. E :cl. ix. 10, p. 
376) speaks of the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome 
as TO Ilćrpov črogroAetov; and the same writer, 
speaking of the church which Rufinus built at 
the Oak (a suburb of Chalcedon) in honour of 
SS. Peter and Paul, says that he called it *Aso- 
gTroAeiov from them (/fist. Eccl. viii. 17, p. 347). 
[MARTYRIUM, PROPHETEUM.) [C.] 


APPEAL 
APOTAXAMENI (aroračduevo:)—renun 


ciantes, renouncers, a name by which the monks 
of the ancient Church were sometimes designated, 
as denoting their renunciation of the world and 
a secular life, e.g. in Palladius Hist. Lausirc., 
C. 15, and Cassian, who entitles one of his books, 
De Institutis Renunciantium. (Bingham, book vii 
Cc. 2.) [D. B.) 


APPEAL (Appellatio in reference to the 
court appealed to, Prorocatio in reference to the 
opponent; čepegis in classical Greek, verb in 
N.T. dzikaA 1081), a complaint preferred betore 
a superior court or judge in order to obtain due 
remedy for a judgment of a court or judge of an 
interior rank, wherehy the complainant alleges 
that he has suffered or will sutler wrong. We 
are concerned here with ecclesiastical appeals 
only. And they will be most conveniently dis- 
cussed if — distinguishing between 1, appeals 
from an ecclesiastical tribunal to another also 
ecclesiastical, and 2, appeals from an eccle- 
siastical to a lay tribunal, or _ ricre terasa; 
and further, as regards persons, between (a) 
bishops and clergy, to whom in some rela- 
tions must be added monks and nuns, and (8) 
laity—we treat successively, as regards subject 
matter, of I. Spiritual Discipline properly so 
called, II. Civil Causes, and III. Criminal ones, 
It will be convenient also to include under the 
term Appcal, both appeals properly so called, 
where the superior tribunal itself retries the 
case; and that which is not properly either 
revision or _rehearing, where the jurisdiction of 
the superior tribunal is confined to the ordering, 
upon complaint and enquiry, of a new trial by 
the original, or by an enlarged or otherwise 
altered, body of judges; and that again which 
is properly a mere revision, where the case is 
revised by a higher tribunal but without sus- 
pending sentence meanwhile; and, lastirv, the 
transference also of a cause from one kind of 
tribunal to another not co-ordinate with it, as 
€.9. from lay to spiritual or mce _vers4, which, if 
the first court have completed its sentence, 
practically constitutes the second into a court of 
appeal to its predecessor. 1It is necessary also 
to bear in mind the difference between a friendly 
interference, such as brotherly love requires on 
the part of all bishops if any fall into heresv 
or sin, but which implies no formal authority 
of the adviser over the advised ; and an arbitra- 
tion, where the arbiter, who may be any one, 
derives his authority from the mutual and free 
consent of (properly) both parties, but (as will 
be seen) in certain cases sometimes from the svle 
action of one; and an appeal, where some defi- 
nite superior tribunal may be set in motion by 
either party, but has in that case exclusive as 
well as compulsory jurisdiction; and the yet 
further step, where (like the infercessio of the 
Tribuni Plebis) the superior court or magistrate 
has the power of calling up the case for revision, 
and of suspending sentence meanwhile, suo motu 
An appeal, however, of whatever kind, implies 
the legality in the abstract, and assumes the 
fact, of the jurisdiction of the court appealed 
from as a primary court. And it becomes need- 
ful, therefore, here to assume, although it is 
no business of this article either to detail or 
to prove, the extent and limits of ecelesiastical 
jurisdiction in the first instance; in order clearly 
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to set forth the various checks in the way of 
appeal placed in such case upon that original 
jurisliction. On the other hand, the limitation 
of the subject to the period antecedent to 
Charlemagne, excludes from consideration the 
whole of the elaborate fabric built up by the 
Canon Law of later times, mainly upon the basis 
of the False Decretals. And we have nothing 
to do. accordingly, with that grand innovation, 
whereby, in the West, the entire system of purely 
ecelesiastical appeals (and, indeed, of justice) was 
in eflect perverted and frustrated, viz., the right 
gradually allowed of appealing immediately from 
any ecciesiastical tribunal, high or low, upon 
any subject great or small, to the Pope at once ; 
nor yet with the elaborate disputes upon the 
nature and limits of majores causae (the phrase, 
however, dating from Innocent 1.); nor with 
the encroachments of the highest or of other 
evlesiastical tribunals upon those of the State ; 
Dor with the celebrated Appel conme ddAbus in 
medieval and later France; nor with such 
questions as the legitimate effect of the clause 
ajjellatione remota or postposita in a Papal 
briet; nor. with the appeal from the Pope to a 
General Council, present or_ future; or from the 
Pepe ill-informed, to the Pope well-informed : 
nor again, on another side of the subject, with 
distinctions between appeals judicial or extra- 
judicial, or from sentences definitive or inter- 
lccutory5 nor with the system, at least as sub- 
sequentily elaborated, of Apostoli (certainly not 
derived from post appellationem) or letters di- 
missory, whether reverential, refutatory, repo- 
sitory, testimonial, or  conventional, whereby 
the under court formally transferred the cause 
to the upper one; nor with the fatalia appel- 
lationum, scil., the fixed times within which an 
appeal must be laid, carried to the upper court 
by means of Apostoli, prosecuted, and concluded ; 
nar, in a word, with any other of the elaborate 
details of the later Canon Law upon the subject. 
Our attention must be confined to the system 
so far as it was worked out under the Roman 
Empire, and _repewed or modified under that of 
Charlemagne. 

1. 1. Spiritual jurisdiction in matters of dis- 
cipline over clergy and laity alike, rested in the 
bezinning both by Scriptural sanction and by 
Primitive practice with the bishop, acting, how- 
ever, rather with paternal authority and in the, 
spirit of mutual love, through moral influence 
vn the one side met by willing obedience on the 
other, than according to the hard outlines of a 
fired Church law laid down in canons ; although 
such canons gradually grew into existence and 
into fulness, and the ultimatum of excommuni- 
cation must have eristed all along as the punish- 
ment of obstinate or repeated transgression. The 
Apostolic canons, however (xrxvii. and 1xxiv.), 
recognize as the then Church law, and the Nicene 
Council (A.D. 325) formally establishes, the au- 
thority of the synod of each province as a court 
of (revision rather than),appeal from a single 
bishop: enacting, that “ excommunicate clerks 
and laymen shall abide by the sentence of their 
bishop," but that, “to prevent injustice, synods 
of the bishops of a province (čmrapxia) shall be 
held twice a year, in order that questions arising 
on such subjects may be enquired into by the 
community of the bishops; a sentence of excom- 
manication, if confirmed by them, to hold good 
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until a like synod should reverse it" (Cone. Nic, 
can. 5): such right of appeal being apparently 
the common law of the Church, ard the Council 
interfering only to secure it by requiring synods 
to be held with sutlicient frequency. And this 
right, as respects presbyters and all below pres- 
byters, was recognised and confirmed by Cone. 
Carth., A.D. 390 can. 8, and A.D. 398 can. 29, 
66, Conc. Miler, A.D. 416 c. 22, for Africa; by 
Conc. Vasena, A.D. 442 can. 5, and Conc. Venet. 
A.D. 465 can. 9 (“ Episcoporum audientiam, non 
secularium potestatum," in this last instance), 
for Gaul and Armorica; by Conc. Hispal. A.D. 
590 cc. 5, 9, for Spain; and by Conc. Antioch, 
ce. 6, 11, A.D. 341, directed both against the Pope 
and against appeals to the Emperor (adopted into 
the canons of the Church Catholic), and by the 
Council of Constantinople in 381, cc. 2, 3, 6, for 
the East. The last-named Council also in effect 
limited the right of appeal from above as well 
as below, by forbidding all bishops rais irepoplo:s 
dkkAnolas čvićva, and by establishing each pro- 
vince in an independent jurisdiction (Conc. Uon- 
stantinop. c. 2). 

a. Confining ourselves first tothe caseof clergy, 
the right of the bishop to judge his brethren or 
his clerks, was further limited, in that part of 
the Church where Church law was earliest and 
most formally developed, viz., Africa, by the 
requirement of twelve bishops to judge a bishop, 
of six to judge a presbyter, of three to judge a 
deacon (Conc. Carth. A.D. 348 can. 11, A.D. 390 
can. 10, A.D. 397 can. 8). And a dispute be- 
tween two bishops was still later referred by the 
(African) Council of Mileum A.D. 416 (can. 21), 
to bishops appointed by the metropolitan.  1n 
the East, and generally, bishops (and presbyters) 
would seem to have been left by the Nicene 
canon merely to the natural resort of an appeal 
from one synod to another and a larger one, viz. 
to the metropolitan and bishops of the next pro- 
vinces which is the express rule laid down in 
Conc. Antioch. A.D. 341, cc. 11, 12, 14, 15, and 
in Conc. Constantinop. A.D. 381, can. 6. So also 
canon 13 of the collection of Martin of Braga. 
But between the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
Councils and that of Chalcedon in 451, a further 
modificatiorP took place in accordance with the 
settlement of the several Patriarchates, whereby 
the appeal was made to lie from the bishop to 
the metropolitan with his synod, and then from 
him to the Patriarch; with the further claim 
gradually emerging on the part of the Bishop of 
Rome to a right of supreme judicial authority 
over the entire Church. (But whether the sen- 
tence was to remain in force pending the appeal 
seems to have been a doubtful question, variously 
settled at different times and places; see _Bal- 
samon in Can. Afric. 32.) The first step was 
that, in the West, of the Council of Sardica, A.D. 
347, intended to be oecumenical but in result only 
Western, and not accepted as authoritative either 
by the Eastern or even by the African Churches: 
which attempted to make the system work more 
fairly, and perhaps to escape reference to an Arian 
Emperor, by giving presbyter or deacon an ap- 
peal to the metropolitan and the comprovincial 
bishops (can. 14 Lat.), and by enacting with re- 
spect to bishops, in the way of revision rather 
than appeal, that, whereas ordinarily they should 
be judged by the bishops of their own province, 
if a bishop thought himself aggrieved, either the 
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bishops who tried him or those of the neighbour- 
ing province should consult the Bishop of Rome, 
and if he judged it right, then the comprovincial 
or the neighbouring bishops should by his ap- 
poiutment retry the case, with the addition (if 
the complainant requested it, and the Bishop of 
Rome complied with his request) of presbyters 
representing the Bishop of Rome, who were to 
take their place in that capacity among the 
judges (can. 4, 5, 7): no successor to be appointed 
to the deposed bishop pending such new trial. The 
choice of the Bishop of Rome as referee (to decide, 
however, not the case itself, but whether there 
ought to be a new trial) has some appearance of 
having been personal to Julius the then Pope (as 
was the subsequent grant of Gratian to Pope 
Damasus), to whom the right is granted by name 
in the Greek version of the canons (so Richerius 
and De Marca); but certainly it was determined 
to the see of Rome, not through previous prece- 
dent, or as by inherent right, but as in honour 
of the one Apostolical see of the West,—“ in 
honour of the memory of St. Peter." It was in 
fact giving to the Pope the right previously 
possessed exclusively by the Emperor, save that 
the latter would refer causes to a Council. Prior 
to 347, the cuse of Fortunatus and Felicissimus 
A.D. 252 (striving to obtain the support of Pope 
Cornelius against their own primate St. Cyprian, 
and eliciting from the latter an express assertion of 
: the sufliciency and finality of the sentence passed 
upon them by their own comprovincial Atrican 
bishops, St. Cypr. Epist. 59, Fell)—and that of 
Marcian, Bishop of Arles A.D. 254 (whom the 
bishops of Gaul are exhorted to depose for Nova- 
tinnism, St. Cyprian interfering on the sole 
ground of brotherly episcopal duty to urge them 
to the step, and asking Pope Stephen to inter- 
fere also, but solely on the like ground, Id. Zpist. 
68),—and those of Basileides and of Martial, 
Bishops respectively of Leon with Astorga und of 
Merida, also A.D. 254 (deposed by the Spanish 
bishops as having lapsed, and of whom Basileides, 
having deceived Pope Stephen into re-admitting 
him to conmunion, and into “canvassing for his 
vestoration, was rejected nevertheless by the 
Spanish, seconded by the African bishops, Id. Epist. 
67) — sutficiently shew that while the Nicene 
canons only confirmed and regulated the pre- 
viously established and natural principle of the 
final authority of the prorvincial synod, that of 
Sardica introduced a new provision, although one 
rather opening the way for further extensive 
changes than actually enacting them. 1n 341, 
also, the Council of Antioch, representing the 
East, repudiated the same Pope Julius's in- 
terference on behalf of St. Athanasius (Sozom. 
iii. 8; Socrat. ii. 15) and passed a canon 
against the return of a deposed bishop to hi» see 
unless by decree of a synod larger than that 
which had deposed him (can. 12); as well as 
against appeals of deposed bishops to emperors, 
unsanctioned by the comprovincial bishops: canons 
adopted into the code of the whole Church. In 
the West, however, the Sardican canon became 
the starting point of a distinctly marked ad- 
vance in the claims of the Bishop of Rome, 
although not without opposition on the part of 
the Church, nor, on the other hand, without 
political support from the Emperors. In 367 a 
Council of Tyana restored Eustathius of Sebastea 
to his see, among other grounds, on the strength 
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of a letter of Pope Liberius; but the proceed- 
ing was condemned in strong terms by St. 
Basil the Great (Zpist. 263 & 3). In 378. the 
Emperor Gratian added State sanction—at lea:t 
during the Popedom of Damasus, and in reference 
to the schism of the antipope Ursicinus—to the 
judicial authority of the Bishop of Rome, but in 
conjunction with six or seven other bishops if 
the accused were a bishop himself, and with an 
alternative of fifteen comprovincial bishops in the 
case of a metropolitan, the attendance of the 
accused bishop at Rome to be compelled by ihe 
civil power (Conc. Kom., Epist. ad Gratian. et 
Valentin, Znpp. A.D. 378, in Mansi, iii. 624, and 
the Rescript appended to it of the same Em- 
perors ad Aquilinumn_ Vicarium).  1n 381, how- 
ever, the epistle of the Italian bishops (including 
St. Ambrose) to Theodosius, claims no more re- 
specting Eastern bishops in the case of Marimus 
(deposed by the Council of Constantinople), than 
that the voice “of Rome, of Italy, and of all the 
West," ought to have been regarded in the matter. 
But in some year between 381 and 398 (see 
Tillemont, Hen. Eccl.), although Tneodoret (v. 
23) seems to place it under Innocent 1. in 402, 
Flavian, accepted by the East, but rejected br 
Egypt and by Rome and the West, as Bishop of 
Antioch, was summoned by the Emperor to go 
to Rome to be judged there by the Bishop of 
Rome, but refused to submit; and was finally 
accepted by the Pope, to whom he sent a depu- 
tation of bishops, at the intercession ot St. 
Chrysostom, but without any pretence of trinl. 
In 404-406, Innocent's interference to procure 
St. Chrysostom's own restoration to his see, even 
to the extent of withdrawing communion from 
St. Chrysostom's opponents, proved as great a 
failure as Pope Julius's like attempt on behal? 
of St. Athanasius (Sozom. viii. 26-28. and the 
letters of St. Chrysostom and Pope lnnocent in 
Mansi, iii. 1081-1118); although the mean pro- 
posed was not a trial by the Pope but a general 
Council. While St. Chrysostom himself at the 
same period affirms the old principle, that causes 
must not &repopiovs €AKerBa:, QAA' čv Tars drap- 
x!s TA TOV črapxiav yvuvaćer8a (in Mansi, /.). 
But even in the Western Church at the same 
period the Roman claim was admitted with dirh- 
culty, and only gradually and by continual stru g- 
gles. Innocent 1. indeed declared that, “si majores 
causae in medium fuerint devolutane, ad sedem 
Apostolicam, sicut synodus statuit"' (meaning, of 
course, but exaggerating, the Sardican canons) 
“ et vetus sive inveterata consuetudo erigit, post 
judicium  episcopale referantur" (Epist. 2 ad 
Victric.). "But in actual fact, 1. in Africa, A.D. 
417-425, the appeal to Pope Zosimus of the pre«- 
byter Apiarius, condemned by his own Bishop, 
Urbanus of Sicca, whom the Pope summoned to 
Rome to be judged, and on refusal sent legates to 
successive Carthaginian Councils to enfvrce his 
claims, was in the first instance provisionally com- 
promised, by a temporary admission of the Papa! 
authority (Zpist. Conc. Afric. ad Bonifac. Papam 
A.D. 419, in Mansi, iv. 511), on the ground of the 
canons of Sardica, alleged by the Popes (Zosimus, 
Boniface, Celestine) to be Nicene; but on the 
production ot' the genuine canons of Nicaea from 
Constantinople and Alexandria, was absolutely 
rejected (Zprst. Conc. Afric. ad Caelestinum A.D. 
425, in Mansi, iv. 515) :, whilst the canon (22) 
of Mileum, A.D. 416, which is repeated by Carth- 
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aginian Councils down to A.D. 525 (Mansi, viii. 
6434), assigus presbyters and all below them to 
appeal, “non ad transmarina judicia sed ad 
primates suarum provinciarum ; ad transmarina 
autem qui putaverit appellandum, a nuilo intra 
Africam ad communionem suscipiatur ;" and the 
Cod. Can. Afric. 18 Gr. 31 (A.D. 419), adds to this 
—*““sicut et de Episcopis saepe constitutum est," 
the genuineness of which last clause is supported 
bv Tillemont, De Marca, and Beveridge, although 
denjed bv Baronius. It seems certainly to have 
been inserted in the canon by some African coun- 
cil of this period. At the same time, while the 
gloss of Gratian on the word “ transmarina ''— 
**nisi forte ad Romanam sedem appellaverit "— 
is plainly of the kind that as exactly as possible 
coutradicts itstext; it is evident by St. Augustin's 
letter to Pope Celestine in 424 (Z;1ist. 209), that 
applications from Africa in a friendly spirit to 
Rome in disputes respecting bishops, both to 
judge and to confirm others' judgments , and this 
not only during the provisional admission of the 
Papal claim (as in the case of the Bishop of 
Fussala), but before it, had been frequent. It is 
hari to believe, in the face of the precisely con- 
temporary and unmistakeable language of the 
aasembled African bishops at the close of the 
controversy respecting Apiarius, that such ap- 
plications could have been in the nature of formal 
appeals; although the case of Pope Leo 1. and Lu- 
picinus, A.D. 446, shows the Papal claim to have 
been still kept up (St. Leo, Epist. xii. al. i. S 12). 
2. In lllgria,—whereas, in 421, the Emperor 
Thealdosius had decreed that doubtful cases should 
be determined by a council, “non absque scientia * 
of the Bishop of Constantinople (Cod. Thcod. 
xvi. tit. 2. s. 45),—in 444, Pope Leo 1., insisting 
upon the canons apparently of Sardica, and as 
part of the Papal measures for securing the 
whole of lllkria to the Roman Patriarchnte, 
carmmanded appeals (““caussae gravijores vel appel- 
laticnes ") from Illyria to be brought to Rome 
(St. Leo, Ejxst. v. S 6). And 3. in Gaul, in 445, 
the same Pope, overthrowing the decree of Pope 
Zosimus in 418, which had constituted Arles 
tbe metropolitan see of the province, insisted on 
rehearing at Rome in a synod the causes of 
Bishop Projectus and of Celidonius Bishop either 
of Vesontio or of Vienne, whom Hilary of Arles 
had deposed, and carried the point, although with 
strong opposition from Hilary (St. Leo, Epist. 
x.) Pope Hilary, however, 461-462, Epist. xi., 
respecting the Metropolitan of Vienne and Arles, 
refers his authority as Bishop of Rome to the 
4 decreta principum.? And undoubtedly a decree 
of the Emperor Valentinian III., in the year 445, 
definitely assigned to the Pope, not simply an ap- 
peilate jurisdiction, but the right of evoking causes 
to Rome suo motu, by enacting that “ omnibus pro 
leze sit quidquid sanrxit vel sanxerit Apostolicae 
salis auctoritas, ita ut quisquis Episcoporum ad 
judicium Romani antistitis evocatus venire neg- 
lexerit, per moderatorem ejusdem  provincine 
adexsse cogatur" (Cod. Thcod. Norell. tit. xxiv., 
Suppl. p. 129. An ultimate appellate jurisdiction 
was also given at the same period, but by Church 
authority, viz., by the general council of Chalce- 
don in 451, to the Bishop of Constantinople: the 
order of appeal being there fixed from bishop to 
metropolitan and synod, and from the latter to 
the particnlar Patriarch or to the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (Conc. Chalc. e. 9). 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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The Eastern rule appears to have henceforward 
remained the same ; except that Justinian A.D. 
533, confirming the canon of Chalcedon in other 
respects, drepped all special mention of the 
Bishop of Constantinople, but enacted in general 
that an appeal should lie from bishop to metrb- 
politan, and from metropolitan alone to me- 
tropolitan with synod, but that from the synor 
each Patriarch should be the final court of 
appeal in his own Patriarchate, as final as was in 
civil cases the Praefectus Praetorio (Justin. Cod. 
vii. tit. 62. s. 19) ; although no cause was to come 
to him at once unless in the form of a request 
that he would delegate it to the bishop, who was 
the proper primary tribunal (Id. i. tit. 4. s. 29; 
7. tit. 62. s. 19; Novell. cxxiii. 22). A law of Leo 
and Constantius in 838 (Leunclav, Jus cr. Rem. II. 
99) likewise declares the patriarch to be the dpxn 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, whose decision, there- 
fore, is final, unless indeed he chooses to review it 
himself. And so also, apparently, the 8th General 
Council of Constantinople A.D. 870 (Act 10, ce. 
17, 26). It is to be added, however, that in the 
case of any one under the degree of bishop, 
and in cases not ecclesiastical, the bishop was 
the primary judge, but from him the case might 
be taken to the civil judge, the Emperor deciding 
if they diftered ; but in the case of a bishop, the 
right of appeal to the patriarch enacted by 
Justinian is final (Justin., Norell, lxxxiii. 12, 
cxrxiii. 41, 22). 

In the West, the changes in the matter relate 
to two points, to the fruitless attempts of the Popes 
to obtain appellate jurisdietion over the kast, 
and to their more successful eflorts to secure their 
Western claim of the like kind under the altered 
laws and policy of the new Barbarian rulers of 
Kurope; efforts which may be said to have 
finally secured success under the Carlovingians, 
in the popedom of Nicholas I. about 858. and as 
confirmed by the false Decretals, first used by 
Nicholas in 864 (Gieseler). For the former, in 
449, Flavian no doubt appealed from Dioscorus 
and tbe Ephesine Zatrocinium nominally to the 
Pope, but Leo's own lette1 to Theodosius in eon- 
sequence (St. Leo, Ejrist. 43 al. 34, and 44 al. 40; 
Liberat. Prev. 12, in Mansi, ix. 379), shows that 
the tribunal of appenl contemplated by even the 
Pope himself, was a general council (see Quesnel 
and Van Espen). In 484, however, Felix Il. ina 
synod at Rome, as the issue of a long dispute, 
during which, among other steps, he had sum- 
moned Acacius of Constautinople to be tried at 
Rome upon the strength of the canons of Sardica, 
misnamed Nicene, made an open schism with the 
East, which lasted 40 vears, by excommunicnting 
and deposing Acacius (Mansi, vii. 1054); a_sen- 
tence which, it need not be said, was disregardled. 
In 587, Pelagius 11. seems to have contirmed the 
sentence of acquittal passed by a tribunal at 
Constantinople, summoned by the Emperor, in 
the case of Bishop Gregory of Antioch, while 
protesting against the title of universal bishop 
applied by the same authority to the Bishop of 
Constantinople (St. Greg. M., Epist. v. 18; kva- 
grius, vi. 7); a protest renewed, as every one 
knows, by Gregory himself. But this implied 
no formal superiority over  Fastern  bishops. 
And the claim unhesitatingly advanced by Gre- 
gory—“ De Constantinopolitana ecclesia quis eam 
dubitet A postolicne sedi esse subjectam“ (St. Greg. 
M., Zpist. ix. 12)—was assuredly not admitted by 
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the Church of Constantinople itself. Further 
on, tbe Council in Zvuilo in 691, repeated not 
only the 3rd canon of Constantinople in 381, 
but the 28th of Chalceden in 451, which latter 
equals Constantinople to Rome (Conc, Quinisert. 
can. 36) ; and also the 17th of the same Council 
of Chalcedon (:, 38), which involves the 9th of 
the same council, viz., that which (as above said), 
so regulates the course of appeals as to put the 
patriarch of a province with an alternative of 
the Bishop of Constantinople as the ultimate 
tribunal, The dispute which a century atter 
issued in the great schism, cut short the narrower, 
by absorbing it in the broadđer, controversy. For 
the West, howeyer, matters proceeded more suc- 
cessfully. — Gelasius (492-496), while allowing 
«he subordination of the Pope to a general 
council approved by the Church, asserts posi- 
tively (A pist. 13), that the see of St. Peter **de 
omni ecclesia jus habeat judicandi, neque cui- 
quan de ejus liceat judicare judicio,' and that 
“ad illan de qualibet mundi parte canones ap- 
pellsri voluerint, ab illa autem nemo sit appellare 
permissus.' In 503,although the Arian Theodoric 
appointed a commission of bishops, under the presi- 
dency of a single bishop (of Altino), to judge of the 
disputed election of Symmachus to the Popedom, 
and although Symmachus in the first instance 
admitted their jurisdiction, and both parties 
appealed to the judgment of Theodoric himself ; 
yet 1. a Roman synod (Synodus Palmaris) both 
sanctioned Symmachus's election without pre- 
suming to make enquiry, and declared the inter- 
terence of laity in Church elections or property 
to be against the canons (Mansi, viii, 201, sq.; 
Anastas. Lab, Po,tif. inv. Symmach); and 2. Enno- 
dius of Ticinum, in 511. formally asserted in an 
elaborate document the absoluteness of the Papal 
power, and especially that the Pope is himself 
the final court of appeal, whom none other may 
judge (Mansi, viii. 482-284). — And at the end 
of the century Gregory the Great assumes as 
indisputable that every bishop accused is subject 
to the judgment of the see of Rome (Zpist. ix. 
99). During the following period, however,— 
while the suffering African Church, retaining her 
privilege untouched, but as a privilege, under Gre- 
gory the Great, vet practically gave up her an- 
cient opposition a few years later (Zpist. Episc, 
Afric. ad Papam Ihcodorum, in Act. Conc. Lat- 
cran. A.D. 649, Mansi, x. 919),—the European 
Churches were praestically under the government 
of the kings, although the theoretical claims of 
the Popes remained_ undiminished. The Irish 
Churches, indeed, were still independent of the 
Pope, the end of the seventh century being the 
close of the Celtic schism, except in Wales. In 
Saxon England, the proceedings of both kings and 
svnods in the appcals of Wiltrid (678-705), when 
the Pope reversed the judgments of English 
synods on Wilfrid's complaint, showed on the one 
hand a feeling of reverence for the Pope (e.g. the 
Council of Nidd, A.D. 705 [Eddius 58] did not 
repudiate the Pope's decree, but the testimony of 
Papal letters, which might be forged, as against 
the riva voce evidence of Archbishop Theodore) ; 
but on the other, disregarded such decree in 
ninja by enforcing that precise severance of 

rilfrid's diocese against which he had appealed. 
And the Council of Cloveshoo, A.D. 747, pointedly 
limits appeals to the provincial council, and no 
further (can. 25). In Spain, althvugh Gregory 
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the Great interfered by a legate authrri« 
tatively in favour of deposed bishops, viz. 
Stephanus and Januarius, on the ground, hrst, 
of Justinian's law as being their Patriarch, and 
if that was refused, then by the right of the see 
of Rome as head of the Church (Eprst. silili. 45), 
vet in 701 or 704, King Witiza, in a Council of 
Toledo, expressly forbade appeals to any foreign 
bishop (Cone. Zolet. xviii.). And a little earlier, 
admission into Church communion was declared 
dependent on the will of the Prince (C.mc, Tolet. 
A.D. 681 c. 3, and 683, c. 9). The Kings in etlect 
were in Spain supreme judges of bishops ( Cenni, 
De. Anti. Eccl. Hisp. ii. 153, quoted by 
Gieseler). In Gaul, the cases of Salonius, 
Bishop of Embrun, and Sagittarius, Bishop ot 
Gup, deposed in 577 by a synod of Lyons, Te- 
stored by Pope John Ill. on appeal, but by per- 
mission avd_ power of King Guntram, and then 
again finally deposed in 579 by a Council of 
Chalons (Greg. Turon, Hist. Franc. v. 21-28), 
leave the Papal claim in a similar state of half 
recognition to that in which it stood in England. 
And in the ensuing century the Royal authority 
here also practically superseded the Papal. ln 
615, the administration of ecelesiastical disci- 
pline is made subservient to the king's interces- 
sion (Conc. Paris. c. 3, as confirmed by Chlotarius 
11.). And many instances of depositions of bishops 
occur _ without appeal to the Pope, beginning 
with that of Satlaric of Paris, deposed by a 
second synod there, to which he hand appealed 
from a former one, under King Chilperic, A.D. 
555. Gregory the Great, indeed, renewed the 
ingenious erpedieut of appointing the Bishop of 
Arles his vicar to decide such causes in Craul, in 
conjunction with twelve bishops; and yet even 
50, most of such causes were decided without 
even the presence of the Papal vicar (De Marca, 
vii, 19). The _ Cajttula_ of Hadrian 1., sent to 
Ingilram of Metz in 785, introduced the first 
great innovation upon precediug rules, by enact- 
ing (c. 3) that no bishop shoukl_ be condemned 
unless in a synod called“ Apostolica aucto- 
ritate ;" and again, that, if a depoased bishop, 
whose primary tribunal was the comprovincial 
svnod, appealed from it to Rome, “id ebservandum 
esset quod (Papa) ipse censuerit" (c. 20, 23, and 
Epitome Capit. A.D. 773). But they contained 
also the African prohibition of appeals ad truns- 
marina judicia (see Gieseler). And while the Ca- 
pitulary of Aix in 789, repeated more expressly 
by the Council of Aix in 816 (cc. 73, 74), repeats 
the Nicene and Antiochene (341) canons without 
the addition of those of Samdica, the Capitularies 
as collected by Benedict Levita contain also the 
Sardican canons. For bishops, then, Charlemagne 
allowed the appeal to Rome for a new trial, 
the comprovincial svnod being still held to be 
the proper tribunal tor such cases: and an appeal 
being also allowed to more numerous episcvpal 
judges if disatisfaction were felt with those 
originally appointed by the metropolitan, and, 
again, from them to a synod (Cupit. vii. 413), 
or again, from a suspected judge to another (+6. 
vii. 240, and Add. iii, 25, iv. 18, sq.): — see 
Capit. v. 401, 410, vi. 300, vii. 102, 103, 314, 
315, 412, Adu. iii. 105 :—but left the ordinary 
and direct right of a proper appeal to the Pope, 
and the condition of his prior consent to the trial 
of an accused bishop, sulfliciently unsettled to lead 
to the great disputes vf the following period, of 
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which the case of Hincmar and Bishop Rothad 
is the primary case. The Carlovingian Princes, 
indred, deposed bishops in svynods, just as they 
vlected them, without any reference to the 
Pope. But the Papal power gradually in- 
creased, And while Gregory IV., in 835, and 
Leo 1V., about 850, expressly claim a proper 
appellate jurisdiction, Pope Nicholas 1., 858-867, 
on the strength of the False Decretals, may 
be sutl to have finally established the claim 
in its fulness. Even in 791, however, the synod 
of Friuli asserted for the Patriarch of Aquileia 
the right, that even no presbyter, deacon, or 
archimandrite be deposed, in his Patriarchate, 
without consulting him (can. 27): the same right 
wlich Hadrian claimed universally for the Bishop 
of Kome. As regards all below bishops, the 
Council of Frankfort in 794, can, 6, re-enacts the 
order of appeal from bishop to metropolitan, i.e., 
to the provincial synod, but no further ; and, in 
addition, orders the civil magistrate (Comes) to 
act as assessor, and to refer to the Emperor all 
Cišes too hard for the metropolitan. And Capit. 
ili. 1 A.D. 812, includes bishops also among those 
who are to bring their disputes to tbe Enperor 
for settlement. 

In sum, appeal from a bishop or bishops to his 
Gighbouring breth ren, under their metropolitan, 
ie, irom one or few bishops to _ many, was 
the Church's common law; the appeal termi- 
nating there, until the law of Valentinian in 
445 tor the Bishop of Rome, the canon of Chal- 
cedon in 451 for the Bishop of Constantinople 
and patriarchs generally, and the law of Jus- 
tinian in 533 for all patriarchs without dis- 
tinction, allowed further appeul from bishops to 
their patriarchs: the Bishop of Rome, however, 
allezing also for his right the narrow and in- 
sutbejent basis of the canons of Sardica, and cus- 
tom. and in time also the broader and sentimental 
greuni of the privilege of St. Peter. The False 
Decretals first established in the West, in its full 
meaning, the absolute both appellate and imme- 
diat» jurisdiction of the Popes as of Divine right, in 
the Sth century, during the Papacy of Nicholas 1. 
lt remains to add, that the Cyprian, the Armenian, 
the Gevrgian, the Bulgarian, and the Ravennate, 
claims, to be autocephalous, were simply rem- 
Dants of the older condition of things before the 
eristence of patriarchates, differing from each 
other only in the fact that the Cyprian right 
was actually tried and confirmed by a general 
council, 

B. The above canons for the most part leave 
laymen to their original right of appeal to a 
prorincial synod, according to the canon of Nice. 
And this was plainly their right, generally 
speaking, throughout ; and is confirmed (us above 
SaWl) by the Council of Frankfort in 794. In 
Arica, however, where the right of appeal was 
more jealously guarded than elsewhere, it was 
enacted at one time (Conc. Carth. A.D. 397 can. 
5. and A.D. 398 can. 22, 23) that the bishop of 
ihe place “ agnoscat et finiat" the causes of all 
below presbyters, although in no case “ absque 
praesentia clericorum suorum."  Hinemar, in the 
“th century, limits the same class of appeals to 
tle provincial synod, protesting only against any 
farther right of appeal in such cases to the Pope. 

1. 2. The interference of lay tribunals in causes 
spiritual, after the Emperors became Christian, 
belongs properly to other articles. Questions of 
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faith and such as were purely ecclesiasticnl, ns it 
is suficient here to state upon the unqualitied 
testimony of Gothofred (Comment. in Cod. Theo !, 
16. tit. 2. s. 23, quoted by Bingham), were left 


ordinarily to bishops and synods, by laws reach- 


ing from Constantius to Justinian (e. g. Norell. 
lxxxiii., cxxiii. 21). And the law of Honorius 
in 399 (Cud. Fhcod. 16. tit. 11.8. 1), among others, 
which _expressly denies any proper right of 
Church courts to civil jurisdiction, aflirms also 
that causes of religion as properlv belong to 
them. When, however, either questivus of fuith 
or private causes became of political importance, 
a qualified and ocecasional practice of appeal to 
the Emperors from spiritual tribunals naturally 
grew up. Our business is with the latter, ie. 
with judicial cases. And here it may be said in 
brief, that the Emperors throughout clained and 
exercised a right of ordering a new trial by 
spiritual judges; the choice of whom so tar 
rested with themselves, that they took them if it 
seemed good from another province than that of 
the parties accused or accusing. So Constantine 
dealt with Caecilianus in the Donatist contro- 
versy, appointing first Melchiades of Rome and 
three Gallic bishops to judge the case ut Home, 
and then, upon the dissatistaction of the Dona- 
tists, commanding a synod to rehenr_it at Arles 
(without the Pope at all) in 314. The precise 
question, however, was one of discipline _ more 
than of belief. And Constantine disclaimed all 
right of appeal from the episcopal tribunal to 
himself. So also Bussianus of Ephesus, and 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum, asked letters from the 
Emperor Marcian, that the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 might judge their appeals. And at a 
somewhat earlier period Theodosius in a like 
case transferred causes from one province to 
another (De Marca, De Conc. Sac. «€ Imp. iv. 


3). So also Theodoric appcinted bishops to de- | 


cide the case of Pope Symmachus c. A.D. 500, 
although, after commencing the case, they ulti- 
mately refused to judge the Bishop of Rome, 
save by a merely formal judgment. And the 
Council of Mileum in 416, while condemning to 
deprivation any appellant to a civil tribunal, 
excepts the case of those who ask from the 
Emperor “ episcopale judicium?' On both sides, 
however, this middle course was occasionally 
transgressed. = Bishops sometimes nsked the 
Emperors themselves to decide their appeals: 
e.g., even St. Athanasius, while in his Apol. 
ii. expressly repudiating the Emperor's power 
to decide such a cause, yet, after the Coun- 
cil of Tyre had deposed him, requested the 
Emperor nevertheless, not only to assemble n 
“ lawfu]'' council of bishops to rehear the cnse, 
but as an alternative, #) xal aordv šečasBa: 
Thv dxoxoylav (Socrat. i. 33). And the Council 
of Antioch accordingly, in 341, took ocension (us 
above said) to prohibit all applications to the 
Emperor except such as were backed by letters 
of inetropolitan and provincial bishops. and to 
insist upon the restriction of fresh trials to “a 
larger synod :" canons repeated down to the 
days of Charlemagne, and adopted by the Church 
at large, although repudiated as Arinn by 
St. Chrysostom and by Pope Innocent 1., when 
quoted against the former. And about A.D. 380, 
Sulpicius Severus, again, affirms that he himself 
and his fellow bishops had done wrong in allow- 
ing Priscillian to appeal to the Emperor, nnd 
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lays it down that he ought to have appealed to 
other bishops. Yet both Pope Symmachus and his 
opponent Laurentius requested the Arian Lom- 
bard Theodoric to decide between them. On 
the other side, when mentioning a very late 
case, where the Emperor transterred a cause of 
a spiritual kind from the Patriarch Luke of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1156-1169, to a civil court, 
Balsamon (in can. 15 Syn. Carthag.), while 
aflirmine this to be against the canons, yet ad- 
mits that a lay co-judge might rightly be asked 
of the Emperor. “And Justininn (Novell, exxiii. 
21) reserves indeed a right upon appeal of as- 
šigning judges, from whom an appeal lay “se- 
cundum legum ordinem," i.e. ultimately to the 
Praefectus Praetorio and Quaestor Palatić (Cod. 
7. tit. 62. s. 32); but ecclesinstical causes are 
expressly excepted from such appeal. On the 
other hand, Arcadius and Honorius expressly 
prohibit appeals from councils to themselves; 
unless, indeed, this refers only to civil and 
criminal causes. The Carlovingian_Emperors 
(as we have seen nbove) reserved an appeal to 
themselves in ditlicult cases from the metro- 
politan, in causes of presbyters and all below 
them ; besides appvinting the civil magistrate 
as assessor to the metropolitan in the first in- 
stance. And in the case of Leo III. A.D. 800, 
When Charlemagne convened a synod at Rome to 
investigate accusations against that Pope, the 
bishops appointed declined to act, on the ground 
that it was the Pope's right to judge them, and 
not theirs to judge the Pope (Anastas., in V. 
Leon. HI.) 

11. We pass next to civil causes: and the 
jurisdiction of bishops in these, whether lay or 
clerical, is of course, as a coercive jurisdiction, 
purely a creation of municipal law. As founded 
upon 1 Cor. vi. 4, it could not have been until 
the time of Constantine _ more than a voluntarily 
*conceded power of arbitration, whereby both 
plaintiff and defendant, being Christians, agreed 
to be bound (see Estius, ad /oc.). "But upon prin- 
ciples of Christian love and of avoiding scandal, 
the decision of such cases became the common 
and often the inconveniently troublesome busi- 
ness of bishops : e.g., of Paphnutius (see Rutli- 
nus), Gregory Thaumaturgus (St. Greg. Nyss. in 
Vita), St. Basil the Great (St. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
20), St. Ambrose (prst. 34), St. Augustine (Pos- 
sid. in Vita), St. Martin of Tours (Sulp. Ser. 
dlnal. ii): and is recognized as thcir work by 
St. Chrysostom (De Kuc. iii. 18). The Apost. 
Constit. ii. 45-47 regulate the process. St. 
Cyprian (Ado. Judacos iii. 44), speuking of resort 
to the bishop and not to the secular cvurt as the 
duty of Christians, may serve as a specimen of 
the feeling upon which the practice rested. And 
while Socrates (vii. 37) speaks of Bishop Svl- 
vanus of Troas as declining it either for himself 
or his clergy, it is recognized even by the Council 
of Tarragona in 516 (c. 4) as extending to pres- 
byters and deacons also. The practice was 
changed from a precarious to a recognized and 
legal institution by Constantine.  Fither party 
to a suit was allowed by him, not in torm to 
appeal from magistrate to bishop, but to do so 
«in eftect ; in that he gave to either the power to 
choose the bishop's court in preference to the 
magistrate's, the bishop's sentence to stand as 
ogood in law asifit were the Emperor's (Euseb., 
Do V. Constantini, iv. 27; Sozom. i, 9); and if 
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the law at the end of the Theodosian code is 
(as Selden, and, among later writers, Haenel 
and Walter [see Robertson's Becket, p. 807 think, 
but Gothofred denies) his, then took the still 
further step of empowering either, without the 
other's consent, and whether the cause were 
actually pending or even already decided by the 
civil court, to claim a rehearing in the court of 
the bishop (Zrtrav. de Ekct. Judic. Ejnec. Cd. 
Theod. vi. 303). 

a. This power was enlarged in the case of the 
clergy intoa compulsory jurisdiction, the Church 
forbidding clergy to take civil cases in which 
they were concerned before any other tribunal 
than the bishop's (Conc. Carth. A.D. 397 c. 9, 
Conc. Milevit. A.D. 416 c. 19, Conc. Cal. A.D. 
451 c, 2, Conc. Venetic. A.D. 465 c. 9, Cenc. 
Cabillon. i. A.D. 470 c. 11, Conc. Matiscon. A.D. 
582 cc. 8), while the Emperors permitted and 
ratified episcopal jurisdiction between clergy in 
civil cases, and where both parties agreed to the 
tribunal (Valentin. III., Norell. de Epiec. Judo, 
xii. Gothofr.). And Justinian in 539 gave civil 
jurisdiction outright to the bishops over the 
clergy, the monks, and the nuns, subject to an 
appeal to the Emperor in case the civil judge 
decided differently to the bishop (Noreli. Ixxix., 
lxxrxiii., cxriii. c. 21). The law also of Constan- 
tius, in A.D. 355, refers all complaints against 
bishops without distinction, and therefore civil 
as well as criminal, to an episcopal tribunal 
(Cod. Theod, 16. tit. 2. s. 12); which Justinian 
specifies into a regular chain of appeal to metro- 
politan and patriarch, unless in one exceptional 
case, where cither the Praefectus Praetorio per 
Orientem, or “ judges appointed by the Emperor,? 
are to decide (.Yurell. cxxiii. cc. 22, 24). Ifa 
layman, however, were a party to the suit, it 
rested with him-to choose the tribunal. 

B. With respect to lapmen, indeed, generally, 
the law of Constantine, if it ever did go to the 
length of allowing a transfer of the cause at the 
will of either party, and atany stage of the suit, 
was soon limited. —Arcadius and Honorius 4.D. 
408 require the consent of both parties (Cod. 
Justin. 1. tit. 4. 8. 7, 8). And both they, and 
Valentinian III. A.D. 452, expressly allow a lav- 
man to go if he chooses to the civil court, and ih 
all cases and persons require the “ vinculum com- 
promissi," and the “voluntas jurgantium,? as a 
prior condition to any episcopal (coercive) juris- 
diction at all; expressly laving down also that 
bishops and presbyters “ forum non habere nec de 
aliis causis praeter religionem posse cognoscere *? 
(Cod. Theod. 16. tit. 11. s. 1; and Valentin. HI., 
as before cited).  Justinian, however, appears to 
have gone further. 1. He granted to the clergv 
of Constantinople a right to have all their pe- 
cuniary causes, even if a lavyman were _con- 
cerned, tried in the first instance by the bishop ; 
and only if the nature of the case hindered him 
from deciding it, then, but not otherwise, before 
the civil court (Novell. \xxxiii.); and 2. he ap- 
pointed the bishop generally co-judge with the 
civil magistrate, and with an appeal from the 
latter to the former (Norell, Ixxxvi.). And both 
in Conc. Carthag. A.D. 399 €. 1 (Cod. Can. Afris. 
5), and in Justin. Norell. cxxiii. € 7, Cod. 1. tit. 
3. s. 7, and Cod. Theod. 11. tit. 39. s. 8, provi- 
sion is made to protect a bishop or clergyman, 
who had thus acted as judge, from being subse- 
quently molested by a discontented party to the 
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suit, who should summon him to give account 
of his juedzment before a secular tribunal. 

Tne law of Coustantine in its widest torm, and 
as applying to laity as well as clergy, is alleged 
to have been revived by Charlemagne (Cujnt. vi. 
281), erpressly as a renewal of the (extreme) 
Theodvsin enactment, but very serious doubts 
are throwu on the genuineness of the re-enact- 
ment: viz., that “Quicunque litem habeat, sive 
possessorsive petitor fuerit, vel in initio litis vel 
decursis temporuim curriculis, sive cum negotium 
pervratur sive cum jam coeperit promi sententia, 
si judicrum elegerit sacrosanctae legis Antistitis, 
illico sine aligua dubitatione, etiam si alia_pars 
refragatur, ad Episcoporum judicium cum ser- 
mene lihgantium dirigatur: . . . omnes itaque 
causae, quae vel praetorio jure vel civili tractan- 
tur, Epis<coporum  sententiis terminatae, perpe- 
tuo stabilitatis jure firmentur : nec liceat ulterius 
retractari negotium, quod Episcoporum senten- 
tia deciderit '"—thus interposing an absolute 
right of appeal in civil causes for either party, 
whether lay or clerical, at every stage of the 
civil suit, from the civil judge to the bishop, and 
torbidding appcal from the latter (see also Capit. 
viL 306, and Gratian, Decret. P. 11., c. xi. qu. 1 
ce, 39-57; and Hallam, Middle Ares, ii. 146, 
llth ed). At the sime time it is obvious, by 
tune, Francof. A.D. 794 c. 6, above referred 
to, that an appeal to the Emperor himself was 
allowed, even from the metropolitan, in all civil 
ra«ex The joint jurisdiction of bishops and 
aldermen in Sason England belongs to a different 
subject. 

lil. In criminal cases, this nrticle is not con- 
cerned to define the limits and nature of the 
eremptivns or privileges of clergy, beyond the 
brief statement that, 1. Clergy,.aud in particu- 
lar bishops, were exempted from civil tribunals 
by the Emperors in criminal cases, provided that 
first the delta. were levia, and next the con- 
sent of the plaiatiff if a layman were obtained ; 
and 2. Episcopal intercession for criminals, all 
along lovked upon as a duty and regarded with 
favour, received a civil sanction at the hands of 
Justinian; while Heraclius A.D. 628 formally 
committed jurisdiction over the criminal offences 
of clergy to the bishops, to be judged “ kara 
Tovs Belovs kavdvas" (Leunclav. Jus Graeco- 
Rem, i. 73). In relation to appeals, we have 
only to mention, that Justinian, in criminal 
cass of clerks, appoints the bishop and civil 
judzes to act together, with an appeal to the 
Emperor (Norell. exxiii. 6. 21); the civil judge 
to try the case, but within two months, and 
the bishop then (if the accused is condemned) 
to deprive (.Yorell. Ixxxiji.) ; and that in the law 
of Heraclius, just mentioned, occurs the well- 
known phrase —that if the case were beyond 
Canonical punishment, then the bishop should 
be directed, “rdpy Troovirov Trois soNMi- 
Tikois Čpyxovgs: zapačišćađa:, Tčs 
TO Huerćpois  Šuopirućvas  vduois Tipopias 
brosxnodperov." And in such cases, therefore, 
the cause was thenceforth transferred from the 
spiritual to the lay tribunal. So also Justininn 
(Nvrell, Izxxiii.) requires the convicted criminal 
clerk to be first deposed by the bishop, and then, 
but not before, bad TAs rav vduov vivesa: 
Xx&pas. — Under the Carlovingian empire, the 
ipocrisitrius or Archicupellanus acted as the 
Lmperor's deputy in the final decision of clerical 
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causes of all kinds, the Emperor being the ulti- 
mate judge in these as in secular ones ((Conc. 
hrancof. A.D. 749 €. 6; and see for Cappellani 
under the Franks, Walafr. Strab., De Reb, Eecl. 
c. 31). 

(Besides the works of De Marca, Richerlus, 
Quesnel, Thomassin, Van Espen, and Church 
Historians, such as Fleury, Neander, Gieseler; 
and Beveridge, Bingham, &c. among ourselves, 
the works of Allies and of Hussey, on the Papal 
Supremacy, and Greenwood's Cuthodra VPetri, 
Lond., 1856, sq., may be referred to; also, He- 
benstreit, Hist. Jurisd, Eccl. cx legg. utriusgue 
Cod. illustrata, (Lips. 1773), Schilling, De Origine 
Jurisd. Ecclcs, in Causis Cirilitus (Lips. 1825), 
and Jungk, De Originihus et Progressu ljrscop. 
Judicit. in Causis Civilibus Laiorum usyuć ad 
Justinianum, Berlin 1892-8, referred to by 
Qieseler.) [A.W.H.) 

APPROBATION OF BOOKSB. [CENSOR- 
snniP or Books.) 

APRONIANUS, martyr at Rome, comme- 
morated Feb. 2 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


APSE, the niche or recess which terminates 
a church at the end near which the high altar 
is placed. This feature existed in the basilicas 
or halls of justice constructed by the Romanus, 
the tribunal for the presiding magistrate having 
been placed in the centre of the arc forming the 
apse. 

In the earlier centuries the apse was almost 
invariably semicircular, in some churches and 
particularly in those which would appear to 
date from the third or early part of the fourth 
century the apse is internal, so that the building 
has a rectangular termination. Sta. Croce in 
Gerusalemme, at Rome, has this plan, though it 
is doubtful whether this was the plan adopted 
when it first became a church ; but in Italy it is 
very rarely fvund ; in Africa and in Asia it seems 
to have prevailed, particularly in the carlier 
period : the basilica of Reparatus at Orleansville, 
in Algeria, believed to dnte from A.D. 252; the 
churches at Deyr Abu-Faneh near _Hermopolis 
Magna, at Hermouthis (Erment) in Egypt, at 
Ibrihm in Nubia, at Pergamus, and Ephesus, are 
all thus planned. [CuunRci.] 

In the basilica of St. Reparatus there is a se- 
cond apse, also internal, at the other end of the 
building; this is believed to hnve been added 
about the year 403. 

In the churches built in the fifth century in 
the East three apses are often found, the aisles 
as well as the central nave being so terminated ; 
in the following ceutury this plan, the so-called 
parallel triapsal, was introduced into Italy and 
churches at Ravenna, as St. Apollinare in Classe, 
built A.D. 538-549, (though with a peculiar mo- 
dification), and the Dnomo at Parenzo (A.D. 542), 
exhibit it. In the cighth and ninth centuries it 
appears at Rome, as in St. Maria in Cosmedin (A.D. 
772—795), and a few other churches. 

The trausverse-triapsal plan, that in which 
tbere arc three apses, one projecting from the 
end, and one from each side of the building, is 
rarely fouud in churches of the usual basilican 
plan, or in any anterior to the sixth century. It 
occurs (with some modification) in St. Sophia's, 
Constantinople, and in other churches for which 
that building served in some degree as a motel, 
aud in the eleventh and twelitb ceuturies is com- 
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mon in Germany. It is, however, found at Rome 
in oratories, even in the fifth century, as in that 
of St. John the Baptist opening from the bap- 
tistery of the Lateran, built by Pope Hilarus, 
cir. A.D. 461, and that of Sta. Croce, built by the 
same pope, but now destroyed. 

About the year 800 churches in Germany were 
constructed with an apse at each end: the greater 
church at Reichenau, in the Lake of Constance, 
begun in 816, has a semicircular, apse at one 
end and a square recess at the other; the plan 
prepared for the church of St. Gall in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century shows a semicircular 
apse at each end. 

The altar was usually placed in the chord of 
the arc of the apse, the cathedra or chair for the 
bishop in the centre of the arc against the wall, 
while a stone bench, or a series of such, one 
akove the other, aflorded places for the clergy. 
At Torcello, near Venice, there are six such 
ranges.  Apses so fitted appear to have been 
called “apsides gradatae." [CuruRcH.] [A. N.] 


APTONIUS, commemorated May 23 (Mart. 
Ilieron.). [CU.] 

APULEIUS, disciple of Peter, martyr at 
Rome, commemorated Oct. 7 (3fart. Rom. Vet., 
Bedite) ; in Rhceims MS. of the Gregorian Šacra- 
mentary (see Menard's ed. p. 418). 

AQUAMANILE (other forms, Aguamani- 
lim, Aquananus, Gr. XćpviBov), the bason 
used for the washing of the hands of the cele- 
brant in the liturgy. The aquamanile with the 
urccus are the bason and ewer of the sacred 
ceremony. 

In the Statuta Antiqua called the “ Canons of 
the Fourth Council of Carthage ? (Canon V.), it 
is laid down that a subdeacon should receive at 
his ordination from the hands of the archdeacon 
an aquamanile (corruptly written “ aqua et man- 
tile ") as one of the emblems of his office. Com- 
pare Isidore, De Zcel. OfF. ii. 10. Aud these di- 
rections are repeated verbatim in the oflice for 
the ordination of a subdeacon in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary (p. 221). In the Greek oftice, the 
subleacon receives xepyiBočerTov kal uavšuaiov, 
where the word xepviB6tearov perhaps includes 
both urceus and aguamanile (Danicl's Codee Lit. 
iv. 990), 

In the Ordo Romanus I. (Pp. 5), the acolvtes 
are directed to carry an aquam:mus (among other 
things) after the Pope in the great procession of 
Easter-Day. 

Aquamanilia of great splendour are frequently 
mentioned in ancieut records, Desideriusof Aux- 
erre is said to have given to his church “ aqua- 
manile pensans libras ii. et uncias x.; habet in 
medio rotam liliatam et in cauda caput homi- 
nis;" and Brunhilda, queen of the Franks, oflered 
through the same Desiderius to the church of 
St. Germanus “aquamanilium pensans libra: iii. 
et uncias ix.; habet in medio Neptunum cum tri- 
dente " (Krazer, De Liturgiis, p. 210). Compare 
UKCEUS. [C.] 

AQUILA. (1) Wife of Severianus, martyr, 
commemoratedl Jan. 23 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). 

(2) Husband of Priscilla, July 8 (Z0.); July 
14 (Cel. Byzant.). 

($) Martyr in Arabin, Aug. 1 (Jfart. Rom. 
Vet.). (C.) 

AQUiLEIA, COUNCIL OF (AQUILIENSE 
CONCiILIUM). 1., A.D. 381, provincinl, although 
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the Easterns were invited, St. Ambrose being the 
most important bishop prescut ; summoned by 
the Emperor Gratian, to try the cases of Bishop 
Palladius and Secundianus, who were there cvn- 
demned for Arianism (Mansi, iii. 599-632). 

1. A.D. 553, Western or rather provincial, on 
behalf of the three chapters. It rejected the 
Oecumenical_ Council of Constantinople of A.D. 
950, and thereby severed the Aquileian Church 
from the Church Catholic for over 100 years 
(Baed., De VI. Aetat.; Mansi, ix. 659). III. 
A.D. 698, a like Synod for a like purpose (Baed., 
ih. ; Paul. Diac., v. 14; Sigebert in an.; Mansi, 
xii. 115). [A.W.H.) 


AQUILINA, martyr, commemorated June 13 
(Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 

AQUILINUS. (1) Martyr in Africa, Jan. 4 
(Mart. Hicron., Bedae). 

(2) Commemorated Feb. 4 (M. Hieron.). 

(83) Of Isauria, commemorated May 16 ( Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Hieron., Bedac). 

(4) Presbyter, May 27 (M. Hiron). 

(5) Saint, July 16 (20.); July 17 (HM. 

AQUISGRANENSE CONCILIUM. [A1x.] 

ARABICUM CONCILIUM.—A council 


was held, A.D. 247, in Arabia against those who 
maintained that the soul died with the bodv. 
Origen went to it, and is said to have reclaimel 
them from their error (Euseb. vi. 37). [E.S.F.] 


ARATOR, commemorated April 21 (Mart. 
Hieron.). [C.] 
ARAUSICANUM CONCILIUM [ORANGE] 
ARCA, ARCULA. 1. A chest intended to 


receive pecuniary offerings for the service of the 
church or for the poor (Tertullian, Apologeticus, 
c. 39). Of this kind was probably the * arca 
pecuniae,? which Pope Stephen (an. 260) is said 
to have handed over, with the sacred vessels, to 
his archdeacon when he was imprisoned ( Liber 
Pontif. c. 24); and such that which Paulinus 
Petricordius says (in Vita S. Martini, lib. iv. ap. 
Ducange) was committed to the charge of a 
deacon chosen for the purpose. The box from 
which priests received their portions is described 
as “ arcula sancta" by Marcellus ( Vića 5. Felicis, 
Cc. 3). 

2 It is used of a box or casket in which the 
Eucharist was reserved: thus Cyprian (De Lapssis, 
c. 26, p. 486) speaks of an “arca in qua Domini 
sacramentum fuit,**from which fire issued, to 
the great terror of a woman who attempted to 
open it with unholy hands. In this case, the 
casket appears to have been in the house, and 
perhaps contained the reserved Eucharist for the 
sick. 

3. Among the prayers which precede the Ethi- 
opic Canon (Renaudot, Zi. Orient. i. 501) is 
one “ Super arcam sive discum majorem." The 
prayer itself suggests that this arca was usež 
for_ precisely the same purpose as the paten, 
inasmuch as in both cases the petition is that 
in or upon it may be perfected (perficiatur) the 
Body of the Lord. —Renaudot (p. 525) seems to 
think that it may have served the purpose of an 
ANTIMENSIUM (q. V.). 

It does not appear, however, that its use was 
limited to the case of unconsecrated altars; and 
when we remember that the Copts applied the 
term /Aagrfhpiov to the Christian altar (Renau- 
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dot, i. 182) it does not seem improbable that 
this arca was an actual chest or ark, on the lid 
nf which, the Mercy-Seat, consecration took place. 
It is worth noticing that chests are said to have 
been anciently used as altars in Rome [ALTAR]. 
Dr. Neale (ZasterR Church, Tutrod. p. 186) says 
that the fuhvut or ark of the Ethivpic Church is 
used tor the reservation of the Sacrament. Major 
MHarris's informant (Hijhlands of Ethiopia, iii. 
1:58) đeclared that it contains nothing except a 
prrebment inscrihed with the date of the dedi- 
cativn of the building. (C.] 


ARCADIUS. (1) Martyr, commemorated 
Jan. 12 (Hart. Rom. Vet.\. 
(2) Martyr in Africa, Nov. 12 (2b.). [C.) 


ARCANI DISCIPLINA [DisciPLINA AR- 
casi], 

ARCHANERIS, commemorated at Rome 
Aug. 10 (2fart. Hicron.). [C.) 


ARCHBISIIOP.—The enrliest use of this 
title was probably the same as that with which 
we are familiar in the Modern Church, viz., as 
designating a metropolitan or chiet bishop of a 
province. —Atfterwards, however, as the hierar- 
chical system of the Church was further extended 
to correspend_ with the civil divisions of the 
Roman empire, it became appropriated to the 
higher dignity of patriareh. Thus, according to 
Bingnam (ii. 17), Liberatus (Breriar., c. 17) gives 
all the patriarchs this title of archbishops, and, 
he adds, so does the Council of Chalcedon fre- 
quentlv. speaking of the patriarchs of Rome and 
Constantinople under the name of archbishops 
also. About the time of Constantine the empire 
was divided into dioceses, each of which contained 
many provinces. “This division, like the earlier 
one of provinces, was also adopted by the Church ; 
and as the State had an exarch or vicar in the 
capital city of cach civil diocese, so the Church, 
in process of time, came to have her exarchs or 
patriarchs in_ many, if not all, the capital cities 
of the empire. These patriarchs were originally 
called archbishops, which title had therefore a 
much more extensive signification than it has at 
present. The principal privileges of the arch- 
bi-hops of that period were—1. To ordain all the 
ttetropolitans of the diocese, their own ordination 
being received from a Diocesan Synod ; 2. To con- 
vene Diocesan Synods and to preside in them ; 
3. To receive appeals from metropolitans and from 
Metropolitan Synods; 4. To censure metropoli- 
taos, and also their suffragans when metropolitans 
were remiss in censuring them. The Patriarch or 
Arechbishop of Alexandri4 had from very early 
times some peculiar privileges within his diocese, 
but originally all patriarchs were co-ordinate, as 
well as mutually independent as regards actual 
power, though some had a precedence of honour, 
as those of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem, to whom the canons gave precedence 
of all others. 

For “ Archbishop " in its later and present sig- 
nification, see METROPOLITAN. [D. B.] 


ARCHDEACON. — 'ApyxuŠidkovos, Apxi- 
Šidrov, 'ApxuAebirns (Catal. Patriarch. Constant. 
10.406, ap. Mai Script. Vet. iii. 243, though per- 
haps somewhat late), Archidiuconus, Archidia- 
con, Lerita septimus (Joannes Secundus, Vi#. Greg. 
Mar. 1. i. 0. 25). 

L Origin of Name aad Ojjicc.—That there was 
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from the first a primacy among deacons, as there 
appears to have been among presbyters, and as 
there was afterwards among bishops, is more a 
matter of conjecture than of historical certainty. 
It is reasonable to suppose that some one deacon, 
either the senior in otlice or the most eminent in 
ability, took the lead of the rest, as St. Stephen 
appears to have taken the lead of the seven first 
deacons (whence the Menologium gives him the 
title "ApxuŠudkovos); but it is uncertain when 
this became a part of the regular ecclesiastical 
order. The name is sometimes given by later 
writers to prominent deacons of the first four 
centuries s for example, St. Lawrence, who had 
evidently some precedence over his brother 
deacons, is called archdeacon by St. Augustine 
(Serm. de Diversis, cxi. cap. 9; Sanctus Launrentnig 
archiudiaconus fiat) ; and Caecilian of Carthnge is 
called archdeacon by Optatus (1. i. p. 18, ed. 
Paris, 1679). — But other writers describe the 
vftice by a periphrasis; for example, Theodoret 
(ZH. E. i. 26) uses the phrase & roU xopod rev 
Šiandvwv iyyovuevos to describe the position— 
which was evidentiy equivalent to that of an 
archdeacon—of Athanasius at Alexandria; and 
there is the negative evidence that neither the 
name nor the otlice is mentioned in the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions (although some have supposed 
the phrase 6 raperros rp &pxieper Šidkovos, in 
ii. 97, to refer to it), and that Cornelius (ap. 
Eusch. H. E. vi. 43) omits the archdeacon trom 
his list of Chureh oflicers at Rome. The first 
contemporary use of the title is, in the Eastern 
Chureh, in the old version of the acts of the 
Council of Ephesus (Labbč, Supplem. Concil. p. 
505), and, in the Western Church, in_ St. Je- 
rome (6.9. Ep. xcv. ad Rusticumn). After that 
period it is in constant use. 

In both East and West the title uppears to 
have been restricted to the secular clergy ; the 
first in rank of the deacons of a monistery 
seems to have had, in the East, the title of 
srpewročidkovos (but not universally, for Joannes 
Climacus, Scal. Parad. p. 58, also uses the title 
bpxišidkov of a monk); a deacon in a similar 
position in the West seems to have had, at least 
in early times, no special designation. 

JI. Mode of Appointinent.—The mode of ap- 
pointment varied with particular times and 
places. At first, and in some places perma- 
nently, the deucon who was senior in date of 
ordination appears to have held the office, with- 
out any special appointment, by right of his 
senivrity. That this was the usual practice at 
Constantinople is clear from the answer of Ana- 
tolius to Leo the Great in the case of Andrew 
and Aetius. Leo, probably having the use of 
the Roman Church in his mind, assumes in hi» 
letter of remonstrance to Anatolius that the 
latter had appointed (constituissc) Andrew arch- 
deacon.  Anatolius replies that, on the ordina- 
tion of Aetius as presbyter, Andrew had suc- 
ceeded him as archdeacon in regular order (non 
provectus a nohis sed gradu facicnte Archidiacons 
dignitate honoratus—S. Leon. Mag. Op. vol. i. p. 
6353, ed. Pasis, 1675). But, on the other hand, 
Sozomen speaks of Serapivn as having been ap- 
pointed by Chrysostom (v čpxiŠiakovov abrov 
KarćaTnae—!/l. E. viii. 9), and Theodoret notices 
that Athanasius was at the head of the dencons, 
though young in years (vćos Ty 1ijAtkiav), which 
could hardly have bven the case in so large u 
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Church as that of Alexandria if the rule of 
seniority had been followed. St. Jerome has 
indeed been sometimes quoted to show that the 
practice at Alexandria was for the deacons to 
elect their arcbdeucon, but the hypothetical 
form of the sentence (“quomodo si. . . . 
diaconi eligant de se quem industrium noverint 
et Archidiaconum vocent *) makes it difficult to 
use the passage as an assertion of an existing 
fact. In the West there appears to have been a 
similar diversity of practice. The phrases which 
are sometimes used (e.g. by Jovannes Secundus, 
Vit. S. Greg. Bluax. i. 25, “levitam septimuin 
ad suum adjutorium constituit ") seem to show, 
what might also be expected from the nature of 
the case, that when the archdeacon became not 
so much the first in rank of the minor oflicers 
or the Church as the bishop's secretary and dele- 
gate, the bishop had at least a voice in his ap- 
pointment. But there is a canon of a Gallic 
council in A.D. 906 (Conc. Agath. can. xxiii., 
Mansi, viii. 328) which strongly asserts the rule 
of seniority, and enacts that even in cases in 
which the senior dencon, propter simpliciorem 
naturam, was unfit for the oflice, he was to have 
the title (/ori sui nomen tencut), although the 
burden of the duty devolved upon another. In 
later times, however, it is clear that the right of 
appointment rested absolutely with the bishop. 
HUI. Nuenvier, and Duration of Oflice.—It is clear, 
both from the statement of St. Jerome (Ep. xcv. 
ad Rusticum, “ singuli ecclesiarum episcopi, sin- 
guli archipresbvteri, singuli archidiaconi ') and 
from the invariable use of the singular number 
in the canons of the councils which refer to the 
office, that for several centuries there was but 
one archdeacon in each diocese. — When the 
number was increased is not altogether clear. 
The increase seems to have been a result partly 
of the increase in the number of rural parishes, 
partly of the ditliculty of dividing dioceses 
which were coextensive_ with civil divisions. 
The fact of the Council of Merida (A.D. 666) 
having directly prohibited the appointment of 
more than one archdeacon in each diocese seems 
to indicate that such a practice had been con- 
templated, if not actually adopted (Conc. Emerit. 
can. x.y Mansi, xi. 81); but the first actual re- 
cord of a plurality of. archdeacons occurs a 
century later in the diocese of Strasburg. In 
174, Bishop Heddo divided that diocese into 
three archdeaconries (arehidiaconatus rurales), 
and from that time there appears to have been 
throughout the West—except in Italy, where the 
dioceses were small—a general practice of re- 
lieving bishops of the diiliculties of the admi- 
nistration of overgrown dioceses by appointing 
archdeacons for separate divisions, and .giving 
them a delegatio (ultimately a delegatio perpetua) 
as to the visitativn of parishes. 'Thence grew 
up the distinction between the “ Archidiaconus 
magnugs" of the Cathedral Church and the 
“ Archidiaconi rurales." The former was at the 
head of the cathedral clergy, whence in much 
later times he was known as the provost (prae- 
positus) of the cathedral, ranking as such betore 
the archpresbyter or dean. The latter had a 
corresponding status in their several districts ; 


they were usually at the_ head of the chapter ot 


& provincial town, and they had precedence, and 
perhaps jurisdiction, over the “ Archipresbyteri 
rurales,? who were at the head of subdivisions 
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of the archdeaconries, and corresponded to modera 
“ rural deans." There was this further dider- 
ence between the two classes, that the rural 
archdeacons were usually priesta, whereas tbe 
cathedral archdeacon, even so late as the 1-tn 
ceutury, was usually a deacon. 

Originally, the oflice was limited to deacon:; 
an archdeacon who received priest's onicr 
ceased thereby to be an archdeacon. Proofs and 
examples of this are numerous. St. Jerome 
says (in Ezech. c. xlviii.) that an archdeacen 
“ jnjuriam putat si presbyter ordinetur.? — Anato- 
lius made his archdeacon Aetius a presbyter in 
order to get rid of him, of which proceeding 
Leo the Great, in a formal complaint to tie 
Emperor Marcian on the subject, savs “ dejeo- 
tionem innocentis per speciem provectionis im- 
plevit" (S. Leon. Magn. Ejnist. 51, al. 84); and 
Sidonius Apollinaris speaks of an archdeacon 
John who was so good au archdeacon that he was 
kept from the presbyterate in consequence (“dia 
dignitate non potuit augeri ne potestate poset 
absolvi "—lib. iv. ep. 24). It is not certain at 
what date presbyters were allowed to hold ottice 
as archdeacons; probably the earliest certain 
evidence on the point is that which is aflorded 
by Hincmar of Rheims, who (A.D. 874) addresses 
his archdeacons as “ archidiaconibus-presbyteris " 
(Mansi, xv. 497). 

IV. Functious.—At first an archdeacon dii- 
fered only from other deacons in respect of pre- 
cedence. In the churches of the East he was 
probably never much more. Individual arch- 
deacons attained to eminence, but not by virtue 
of their oflice. — Their otlice gave them sučh 
privileges as the right of reading the Gospel in 
the cathedral (e.g. at Alexandria ; Sožomen, Vi 
19), and of receiving the sacred elements before 
the other deacons (Joannes Citri, Nesp. ad Udent, 
ap. Meursius, Gi. Graeco-Butrb. s. v.); but ther 
appear to have had no administrative funetion:, 
and at Constantinople, so unimportant dil the 
oflice become, from an ecclesiastical point of view, 
that at last the archdeacon became only an oiheer 
of the Imperial court (Uodinus, De (if. Constant, 
Cc. xvii. 38). 

It was different in the West.  Partly from the 
fact that the deacons, and especially, thereture, 
the senior deacon, were the administrative uth- 
cers of the Church; partly from the fact that 
the senior deacon had been from early times es- 
pecinlly attached to the bishop, the oflice, which, 
even in the time of St. Leo, was called the * afht- 
ciorum primatus" (S. Leon. Magn. Ep. 106, al. 
71), assumed an importanee which at one period 
was hardly inferior to that of the episcopate 
itself, 

The functions of the office may conveniently 
be distributed under two heads, according as they 
grew out of the original functions of the diavo- 
nate, or out of the special relation of the arch- 
deacon to the bishop. 

(1) The archdeacon seems to have had charge 
of the funds of the Church ; e.g. both St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustine, in speaking of St. Law- 

. . +», 
rence, speak of him as haviug the “ opes ecclesiae 
in his custody (S. Aug. Serm. de Dirers. ci. 
c. B); and St. Leo describes the appointment of 
an archdeacon by the phrase “ quem ecclesiaš- 
ticis negotiis praeposuit * (S. Leon. Magn. Ep. 
85, al. 58). 

This involved the distribution of the funds to 
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the poor; St. Jerome speaks of the archdeacoh 
as “mensarum et viduarum minister '' (S. Hie- 
ron. ia Ezech. cxlviii.), and the 4th Council of 
Carthage prohibits a bishop from attending to 
the “ gubernationem viduarum et peregrinarum * 
bimselt, but orders him to do so “per archi- 
presbyterum aut per archidiaconum " (IV. Cone. 
Carth. can. xvii. ; Mansi, iii. 952). 

Afterwards, if we are to trust the letter of 
lsilore of Seville to the Bishop ot Cordova, 
he appears to have distributed to the clergy of 
the several orders the money which was oflered 
for their support at the communion (Isid. Hisp. 
Ep. ad Ludirr., Op. ed. Paris, 1601, p. 615). 

(2) The archdeucon had the “ć ordinatio eccle- 
side," that is, the superintendence of the arrange- 
Meuts ot the cathedral church and of divine 
service, He was “* master of the ceremonies.' 
As such he had (a) to keep note of the calendar, 
and to announce the fasts and festivals (Isid. 
Hi-p. bud; cf. the phrase “ concionatur in po- 
pulos “ of Jerome in Ezech. c. xlviii.). (8) He 
nul to correct otiences against ecćlesiastical order 
during divine service ; for example, at Carthage 
a woman who kissed the relics of an unrecog- 
Dizel martyr was reproved (correpta) by Caeci- 
lian (Optat. i. p. 18). —Probably this was a duty 
vf the urchdeacon in the Enst as well us in the 
West ; at least it is ditlicult to account for the 
oririn of the unseenily scufile between Meletius 
ani his archleacon at Antioch (Sozom. //. E. iv. 
28) unless we suppose that the latter was exer- 
cising a supposed right. (y) He had to see that 
the arrangements of the Chureh for divine ser- 
vice were properly made, and that the ritunl 
was properly observed. Isidore of Seville (ihid.) 
assizas to him in detail, “ cura vestiendi 
altans a levitis, cura incensi, et sacrihicii 
Becesmaria sollicitudo, quis levitarum Aposto- 
lum et Evangelium legat, quis preces dicat." 
(Š) The same authority, or quasi-authority, may 
be quoted tor his having also charge of the 
tabric of the cathedral church: “pro repa- 
je diocesanis basilicis ipse suggerit sacerdoti ' 

ibi.) 

(3) The archdeacon had to superintend and to 
exercise discipline over the deacons and other 
inferior clergy. This was common to both East 
ard West; and as early as the Council of Chal- 
cednn we find it stated that a dencon (Maras of 
Edessa) had been excommunicated by his arch- 
deacon (dkowdćrnr6s tari 16 išle čpxičiakdvo : 
but the bishop, Ibas, whoisspenking, goes on tosny, 
008€ duol doriv dkoiwđyvnros, which seems to im- 
ply that the bishop and the archdeacon had co- 
ordinate jurisdiction over deacons: Mansi, vii. 
< 232). A curious instance of the extent of thcir 
authority is afforded bv a canon of the Council 
of Agde, in Gaul, which enacts that “ Clerici qui 
comam nutriunt ab archidiacono etiamsi nolu- 
erint inviti detondeantur" (Conc. Agath. can. xx. ; 
Mansi, viii. 328). This ordinary jurisdiction of 
an archdeacon over the inferior clergy must be 
distinguished_ from the delejated jurisdiction 
Which he possessed in later times. The canon 
of the Council of Toledo which is cited in the 
Decretals as giving him an ordinary jurisdiction 
over presbyters is confessedly spurious (Mansi, 
ui. 1008), 

(4) This power of exercising discipline was 
combined with the duty of instructing the in- 
ferior clergy in the duties of their oflice. The 
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4th Council of Carthage enncts that the ostia- 
rius befvre ordination is to be iustructed by 
the archdencon. Gregory of Tours identifhies the 
archdeacon with the “ praeceptor " (71, F. lib. 
vi. c. 36), and speaks of himself as living at the 
head of the community of deacons (Vit. Patr. c. 
9). The house of this community appears to 
have been called the “diaconium ? (“lector in 
diaconio Caeciliani "-——Optat. lib. i. c. 21), and is 
probably referred to by Paulinus when he saya 
that he lived “sub cura" of the deacon Castus 
(Paulin. Pit. Ambros. c. 42). 

(5) As a corollary from these relutions of an 
archdeacon to the interior clergy, it was his otlice 
to enquire into their character before ordination, 
and sometimes to take part in the ceremony 
itself. Even in the East it is possible that he 
had some kind of control over ordinations, for 
1bas is said to have been prevented by his arch- 
deacon from ordaining an unworthy person as 
bishop (kvAvBels mapi ToD TnqvikaiTa dpxiŠia- 
K6ćvov avrov—Conc. Chalc. act x., as quoted by 
Labbe, iv. 647, e., but Mansi substitutes rpeg- 
Bvrepov—vii. 224). In the African Church the 
archdeacon was directed to take part in the 
ordination of the subdeacons, acolytus, and 
ostiarius (IV. Conc. Carthag.; Mansi, iii. 951). 
Throughout the West his testimony to charac- 
ter appears to have been required. At Rome 
this was the case even at the ordination of pres- 
byters; but Jerome speaks of it as “ unius urbis 
consuetudinem *' (S. Hieron. Ep. ci. al. lxxxv. ad 
Evang.). 1n later times the archdeacon enquired 
into the literary as well as into the moral quali- 
fications of candidates for ordination ; but there 
is no distinct authority for supposing this to 
have been the case during the first nine cen- 
turies; the earliest is that of Hincmar of Rheims, 
in 874, who directed his archdeacon-presbyters 
to enquire diligently into both the “vita et 
scientia" of those whom thev presented for ordi- 
nation (Mansi, xv. 497). In one other point they 
appear in some places to have conformed to later 
practice, for Isidore of Pelusium (Ep. i. 29) re- 
proves his archdeacon for making money from 
ordination fees (Amd riuTjs xeporovi&sv). 

2. The second class of an archdeacon's func- 
tions were those which grew out of his close 
connection with the bishop. The closeness of 
this connection is shown as early ns the 4th 
century by St. Jerome, who says of the “ primus 
ministeriorum,'' d.e. the archdeacon, that he 
never leaves the bishop's side (“a pontificis 
latere non recedit "—Hieron. in Ezech. c. xlviii.). 
This expression has, without any corroborantive 
evidence except the indefinite phrase of the 
Apostolical Constitutions (quoted above), been in- 
terpreted exclusively of his attendance upon the 
bishop at the altar. It is probable that this is 
included in the expression, but it is improbable 
that nothing else is meant by it. The mass of 
evidence goes to show that while the arch-pres- 
byter was the bishop's assistant chietly in spi- 
ritual matters, the archdeacon was his assistant 
chiefly in secular matters. 

(1) He was attached to the bishop, probably 
in the capacity of a modern chaplain or secre- 
tary. He transacted the greater part of the 
business of the diocese; for example, St. Leo 
speaks of the office as involving “dispensationem 
totius cnusae et curac ecelosinsticae " (fp. Ixsxiv, 
al. \vii.). He conveyed the bishop's orders to the 
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clergy; for example, when John of Jerusalem 
prohibited Epiphanius from preaching, he did 
so “per archidiaconum" (S. Hieron. Zp. xxxviii. 
al. lxi.). "He acted as the bishop's substitute at 


synods; for example, Photinus at the Council of 


Chalcedon (Mansi, vi. 567). Compare the canon 
of the Council of Trullo, in 692 (Mansi, xi. 943), 
which forbids a deacon from having precedence 
over a presbyter, except when acting as substi- 
tute for a bishop, and the canon of the Council 
of Merida, in 666 (Mansi, xi. 79), which expressly 
disapproves of the practice. "Ordinary deacons 
were sometimes called the “ bishup's eyes," 
whence Isidore of Pelusium, writing to his arch- 
deacon, says that he ought to be “all eye" 
(GAos opBaAuds OpeiAe«s Urdpxew—lsid. Pel. 
Ep. i. 29). 

(2) In somewhat later times he was dele- 
gated by the bishop to visit parishes, and to 
erercise jurisdiction over all orders of the clergy. 
There is no trace of this in the East. ]t grew 
up in the West with the growth of large dio- 
ceses, with the prevalence of the practice of ap- 
pointing bishops for other than ecelesiastical 
merits, and with the rise of the principle of the 
immanity of ecclesiastical persons and things 
from the jurisdiction of the secular power. But 
it is difficult to determine the date at which 
such delegations became common. The earliest 
evidence upon which reliance can be placed is 
that of the Council of Aurerre in 578, which 
enacted that, in certain cases, a parish priest 
who was detained by infirmity should send “ad 
archidiaconum suum,? implying a certain oflicial 
relation between them. More definite testimony 
is aflorded by the Council of Uhilons in 650, 
which expressly recognises his right of visiting 
private chapels (“ oratoria per villas potentum * 
—[. Conc. Cabill. can. 14; Mansi, x, 1192). A simi- 
lar enactment was made at the second Council 
of Chilons, in 813, which, however, censures the 
exacting of fees for visitativns (“*ne census eri- 
gant "'—Z/. Conc. Cabill. c. 15). In later times 
this “ delegatio became a “ delegatio perpetua,?? 
not revocable at the pleasure of the bishop who 
had conferred it; but that such was not the case 
during the first nine centuries is clear from the 
letter of. Hincmar to his archdeacons (quoted 
above), und also from the fact that Isidore of 
Seville, whose authority, or quasi-authority, 
was so frequently quoted to confirm the later 
pretensions of the archdeacons, only speaks of 
their visiting parishes “ cum jussione episcopi.? 

The rise of the separate jurisdiction of the 
archdeacon is still more obscure. In the 6th 
century we find him named as the bishop's as- 
sessor in certain cases (I. Conc. Matisc. can. 8, 
Mansi, ix. 9:33; LI. Conc. Matigc. can. 12; Mansi, ix. 
954); but there is no trustworthy evidence in 
favour_ of the existence of an “archdeacon's 
court " within the period of which the present 
work takes cognizance. 

(3) In the East, during the vacancy of a see, 
the archdeacon appears to have been its guardian 
or co-guardian.  Chrysostom writes to Innocent 
of Rome, complaining that Theophilus of Alex- 
andria had written to his archdeacon “as though 
the church were already widowed, and had no 
bishop '(&owep fjčn xnpovons T7js dkkKAnolas ka) 
obn dxovons drlakoxov—Mansi, iii. 1089) ; and in 
the letter which the Council of Chalcedon wrote 
to the clergy of Alexandria to inform them of the 
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depositivn of their bishop Dioscorus, the arch- 
deacon and the oeconomus are specially named. 
In the West it is not clear that this was the case; 
but sometimes the archdeacon was regarded as 
having a right of succession. Eulogius (ap. Phot. 
Dihl. 152) says that it was a law at Rome for the 
archdeacon to succeed ; but the instance which 
he gives, that of Cornelius making his arch- 


.dencon a presbyter, to cut off his right of suc- 


cession, is very questionable, the date being 
earlier than the existence of the otlice. No 
doubt, many archdeacons were chosen to succeed, 
but the most striking instances which are some- 
times quoted to confirm the statement of Eulogius, 
those of St. Leo and St. Gregory, were probably 
both exceptional. 

(An amusing blunder identified the archdeacon, 
who was sometimes called not only “ oculus epis- 
copi;" hut “ vor episcopi," with the chorepiscaopus 
or suffragan bishop; the blunder, which has been 
not unfrequently repeated, seems to be traceable 
in the first instance to Joannes Abbas de trans- 
latione reliquiafum S. Glodesindis, quoted in H. 
Vales. Adnot. ad Theodoret, i. 26.) (E. H.] 


ARCHELAUE, or ARCHILLAUS, com- 
memorated Aug. 23 (Jfart. Rom. Vet.). — [C.] 


ARCHIMANDRITE (čpxev ris udršpas, 
praefectus coenobu), lit. ruler of “the fold? 
—the spiritual fold that is—a favourite me- 
taphor tor designating monasteries in the Past, 
and very sovn applied. As early as A.D. 376 
we find St. Epiphanius commencing his work 
against heresies in consequence of a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Acacius and Paul, styling 
themselves “ presbyters and archimandrites,? 
that is, fathers of the monasteries in the parts of 
Carchedon and Beroea in Coele-Syria. Possibly 
St. Epiphanius omits to style them “ archiman- 
drites " in his reply, because the term was not 
yet in general use. # But at the time of the 
Council of Ephesus the Emperors Theodosius and 
Valentinian received a petition from “a deacon 
and archimandrite," named Basil (Mansi, tom. iv. 
P- 1101). At the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 
448, under Flavian, 23 archimandrites atfixed 
their signatures to the condemnation of Eutyches, 
himself an archimandrite. Sometimes the same 
person was styled archimandrite and hegumen 
inditerently ; but, in general, the archimandrite 
presided over several monasteries, and the hegu- 
men over but one. The latter was therefore sub- 
ject to the former, as a bishop to a metropolitan 
vr archbishop. Again, there was an erarch, or 
visitor ot monasteries, by some thought to have 
been inferior to the archimandrite, by some sup»e- 
rior, and by some diflerent only from him in 
name. But if it isa fact that archimaundrites 
were _admitted to thcir office by tbe patriarch 
alone, though he, of course may have sometimes 
admitted the others as well, it would seem to 
suggest that they occupied the highest rank in 
the monastic hierarchy, analogous to that of pa- 
triarch amongst bishops. According to Gonr 
(Zuchol. p. 240) archimandrites had the privilege 
of ordaining readers, which the ordinary hegumen 
had not ; but he has omitted to point out where 
this privilege is conferred in the fvrm of admis- 
son given by him further on (p. 492). King 
(p. 367), in his history of the Greek Church, re- 


5 Both letters are prefixed to bis work. 
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gards archimandrite as the equivalent for abbot, 
and hegumen for prior, in the Western monas- 
teries; but he can only mean that the offices in 
each case were analogous. — Rarely, but occasion- 
ally, bishops and archbishops themselves were 
designated archimandrites in the West and East. 
For fuller details, see Suicer, TAesaur. Eccl. s. v. ; 
Du Fresne, (loss. Gracc. s. v., udvčpa; Habert's 
Pontijical. Eccl. Graec. p. 570, et seq. [E.S.F.) 
ARCHINIMUS, confessor, commemorated 
March 29 (3fart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ARCHIPARAPHONISTA (Apxirapapw- 
wioThs), a principal officer of the Roman 
“ Schola Cantorum,?  [CANTOR] called also 
“ (QQduartus Scholae.? It belonged to his office to 
name the chanters who were to sing the several 
parts of the service in a Pontifical Mass (Ordo 
Komanus, 1. c. 7; II. e. 7); to go before the pope, 
and place for him a prayer-desk before the altar 
«U. #. 1. c. 8); and to bring to the sub-deacon 
the water for use in the celebration of mass 
(0. R. Lc. 14). . [C.) 

ARCHIPPUS, the fellow-labourer of St. Paul 
commemorated March 20 (Jfart. Kom. Vet.); as 
“ Apostle," Feb. 19 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 

ARCHISUBDIACONUS.—This is a word 
which occurs in the _canons of the synod of Aux- 
erre (“ynod. Autissiodvr. can. 6; Mansi, ix. 912), 
but apparently not elsewhere. If the reading be 
genuine, it would appear that in some dioceses 
the subdencvns as well as the deacons had their 
primate; but it is probable that the reading 
should be subarchidiuconum, which may have 
been anuther name for the officer known to the 
Greeks as d Ševrepevov, und to some Western 
divceses a3 secundarius. [E. H.] 

ARCHPRESBYTER.  (dpxurpesBuTepos, 
Sozom. I. E. viii. 12; but the ordinary Greek 
term was sperorperBuTrepos, which is found ap- 
plied to the same person in the corresponding 
passage of Socrates, Ž/. E. vi. 9; cf. also Phot. 
Bild. 59, in the account of the irregular synod 
against Chrysostom, and Mansi, vii. 252, from 
which it appears that the word was found in 
some versions of the acts of the Council of Chal- 
cedon ; in later times = rporoxdras, Codin. De 
Uf. Eccl. Const. c. i. 5 arckipresbyter, S. Hieron. 
Ep. xcv. ad Rustic.) 

The origin of the office is not clear ; after the 


permanent establishment of the distinction be-. 


tween the episcopate and presbyterate it appears 
that tne senior presbyter had certain recognized 
rights in virtue of his seniority ; but there is no 
evidence of his having had a distinct name until 
the close of the 4th century, when we find it, as 
(Gduoted above, in Socrates. 

For some time the name, when given at all, 
seerms to have been given as a matter of course 
to the presbyter who was senior in date of ordi- 
nation. "But the assertion of Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. xliii. 39) that he refused Thv TSV Rptg- 
Bvrćpov xporlunaw, which Basil offered him, 
and the phrase of Liberatus (Brev. c. xiv.) “qui 
[«ee Did. of Chr. Biogr. art. DIOSCORUS OF 
ALEXANDRIA] et eum [Dict. of Chr. Biogr. art. 
PROTERICS] archipresbyterum feceru#*" seein to 
show that in some places in the East the bishop 
had the power of making a special appointment. 
In the West, however, this was regarded as n vio- 
lation of the regular order, for St. Leo (Ep. v. 
al. xvii.) finds great fault with Dorus of Bene- 
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ventum for giving precedence (he does not use 
the word archpresbyter) to a newly ordained 
presbyter over his seniors. 

At first there appears to have been only one 
archpresbyter in a diocese (cf. 5. Hieron. Ep. xcv. 
ad Rustic., “ singuli ecclesiarum episcopi, singuli 
archipresbyteri, singuli archidiaconi''), He took 
rank next after the bishop, all of whose functions 
he performed during the vacancy ot a see, and 
some of them, e.g. baptism, during the bishop's 
temporary absence. 1t has been held that he 
had also a right of succession, but this is hardly 
proved, With the increase in the population in 
the large dioceses of the West and the growing 
difficulty of subdividing them, on account of their 
identification with civil divisions, began the sys- 
tem of placing an archpresbyter (arch. ruralis) 
in each of the larger towns, who stood in the 
same relation to the clergy of the surrounding 
district as the archpresbyter of the cathedral to 
the rest of the clergy of the cathedral. The 
first mention of these rural archpresbyters is in 
Gregory of Tours (Mirac. i. 78, ii. 22). Their 
duties may be gathered from various canons of 
Gallican and Spanish councils. The Council of 
Tours, in 567, enacted that subpresbyters were to 
be liable to penance if they neglected to compel 
the presbyters and other clergy of their re- 
spective districts to live chastely (Mansi, ix. 797). 
The Council of Auxerre, in 578, inflicted a similar 
but heavier penalty on them if they neglected 
to inform the bishop or the archdeacon (the first 
instance of such a subordination of rank) of 
clerical delinquencies; and also enaeted that 
“ saeculares " who neglected to submit to the 
“ institutionem et admoniticnem archipresbyteri 
sui " were to be not only suspended from ecclesi- 
astical privileges but also to be fined at the king's 
discretion (Mansi, ix. 797). From Can. 19 of the 
Council of Rheims, in 630, it would appear that 
certain feudal rights of seigniority had begun to 
attach to the archpresbyters, in consequence of 
which the oflice was being held by laymen 
(Mansi, x. 597). The Council of Chalons, in 650, 
enacted that lay judges were not to visit monas- 
teries or parishes, except on the invitation in the 
one case of the abbot, in the other of the 
archpresbyter (Mansi, x. 1191). 

The name decanus, which was given to the 
archpresbyter of the cathedral, and decanus ru- 
ralis, which was given to the archpresbyter of a 
country district, as also the struggle for pre- 
cedence between the archpresbyters and the 
archdeacons, in which the latter were ultimatel 
victorious, belong to a later period. (E. H.] 


ARCHIVES. [REGISTERS.] 


o ARCOSOLIUM. This word is derived by 
Martigny (Dict. des Antiq. Chret.) from “arcus, 

an arch, and “ solium," which according to him 
is sometimes used in the sense of sarcophagus. 
Some iuscriptions, and particularly one now in 
the cortile of the Palazzo Borghese (Marchi, 
Mon. delle Arti Christ. primit. p. 85), which ruus 
thus, “ Domus eternalis Aur. Celsi et Aur. Ilari- 
tatis compari mees [(cg. comparavimusj fecimus 
nobis et nostris et amicis arcvsolio cum parieti- 
culo suo in pacem," make mention of it, and it 
has been supposed to denote those tombs hewn 
in the living rock of the catacombs at Rome (and 
elsewhere), in which there is an arched opening 
above the portion reserved for the deposition of 
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Ih the walls of this chamber are three large 
“arcosolia,'' in front of one of which was _ a 
marble slab, with an inseription by Pope Damasus 
commemorating Pope Eusebius (v, De Rossi, t. 
li, tav, iii. iv. and viii.). The whole chamber 
has been richly decorated with marble incrusta- 
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the body to be interred, the grave being dug 
from above downwards into the reserved portion 
below the arch. , 

= There seems, however, some reason for doubt- 
ing whether the attribution of the word is 
correct, and whether we ought not rather to 


understand by it the sepulchral chambers or cu- 
bicula in which the great majority of these 
tombs are found. 

It is difficult to understand how one tomb of the 
kind could contain more than about five bodies, 
even if two were placed in the grave below, and 
three in loculi cut in the wall under the arch ; 
while the inscription quoted above would seem 
to imply that a much larger number were to be 
placed in the arcosolium made by Aurelius Cel- 
sus; but it may be that these persons were all men- 
tioned in order that the right of interment of rela- 
tions or friends might not be disputed if claimed. 

It is not clear how or where the parieticulum 
or partition could be placed.  Martigny says 
that the arcosolia were divided into several com- 
partments by these walls, but does not explain 
in what way. 1f the word mean merely the 
tomb, parieticulum would probably mean the 
wall included under the arch. 

The word may really be derived from “arca,? 
a sarcophagus, and “ solium," which among other 
meanings has that of a piscina or reservoir in a 
bath, and in mediaeval Latin of a chamber gene- 
rally ; it may thus denote a vault containing 
sarcophagi. 

In the tombs of this kind the receptacle for the 
corpse was sometimes covered by a slab of marble, 
or sometimes a marble sarcophagus is inserted. 
In a few cases the sarcophagu« projects forward 
into the chamber, and the sides of the arch are 
continued to the ground beyond the sarcophagus. 

Such slabs or sarcophagi have been supposed 
to have served as altars during the period of per- 
secution, as being the resting-places of gaints or 
martyrs, and in some instances this may have 
been the case ; but the far greater number of these 
tombs are no doubt of later date, and simply the 
monuments used by the wealthier class. The 
bishops and _martyrs of the 3rd century were, as 
may be seen in the cemetery of Callixtus (on the 
Via Appia near Rome), placed, not in these “ar- 
cosolia " or “ monumenta arcuata," but in simple 
“ loculi,' excavations in the wall just large 
enough to receive a body placed lengthwise (v. 
De Rossi, Roma Sott. Crist. t. ii. tav. i. ii. iii.) 
It seems hardly probable that, when such illus- 
trious martyrs were interred in so humble a 
manner, more obscure sufferers should be more 
highly honoured ; this consideration seems to 
afford ground for the supposition that, where a 
saint or martyr of the first three centuries has 
been placed in a decorated tomb, such a memorial 
is to be attributed not to the period of the ori- 
ginal interment, but to the piety of a later time. 
In the 4th and 5th centuries the humble “locu- 
lus" was altered into the decorated “ monu- 
mentum arcuatum," and the whole sepulchral 
chamber in many cases richly adorned with in- 
crustations of marble, with stucco, and with 
psintings. An excellent example of this is afforded 
by the chamber in the cemetery of Callixtus, in 
which the remains of the Popes Eusebius (309- 
311) and Miltiades (or Melchiades, 311-314) 
were placed, a part of which is represented in 
the annexed woodcut. 


tions, paintings, and mosaics. These decorations 
it would seem reasonable to assign to Pope Da- 
masus, who undoubtedly set up the inscription, 
Another inscription by Pope Damasus, found in 
the crypt of St. Sixtus in the same cemetery, tes- 
tifies the desire then felt to lie in death near the 
remains of holy personages, and at the same 
time the awe and respect felt for them in these 
words— 


“ Hic fateor volui Damasus mea condere membra 
Sed cineres timui sanctos vexare piorum." 


This pious awe gradually diminished, and loculi 
are found excavated above, below, before, at the 
side of the sepultures of confessors and martyrs, 
Hence the formulac “ad sanetos," “ad martyres,?' 
“ supra sanctos," “retro sanctos," “ante sanctos,?* 


often found in inscriptions in the catacombs. A 
good instance of this practice may be seen over 
the tomb of Pope Eusebius, where a painting re- 
presenting the Good Shepherd has been cut 
through in order to form a loculus. 


Arcosolium in the Cemetery of Callixtus, 


Loculi so excavated within the arch of the “ ar- 
cosolia " are, however, too common to be always 
accounted for in this manner, and in many in- 
stances were no doubt intended for the chi 
or near relatives of those who lay below. 

In the year 1859, in the cemetery of St. Cal- 
lixtus, an unviolated “arcosolium " was disco- 
vered : in thisa marble sarcophagus was found, 
in which lay a body swathed in numerous bands 
of linen exactly in the manner shown in the early 
representations of the raising of Lazarus, 

These “arcosolia " were often decorated with 
paintings, either on the front of the sarcophagus 
or on the wall above it. Examples may be fol 
in Perret's work on the *Catacombs, Čogoa 
pl. Ivii.-lxx. One of the most remarkable in- 
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stances is the tomb of St. Hermes in the cnta- 
combs nenr Rome called by his name. 

Tne tombs of this class are more usually found 
in the “ cubicula," or small! chambers, than in 
*he galleries of the catacombs: in the former, two, 
three, or more are otten found. —Martigny seeks 
to draw a distinction between those found in the 
* cubicula," which he thinks may often or gene- 
rally be those of wealthy individuals made at 
their own cost, and those in the so-called chapels 
or larger excavations, which he thinks were con- 
structed at the genernl charge of the Christian 
community. 1none such chapel in the cemetery 
of St. Agnes near Rome there are eleven such 
tombs. Kostell (Beschreiuuj ron Rom, by Bunsen 
and others, vol. i. p. 408) gives it as his opinion 
that such chapels, specially connected with the 
veneration of martyrs, do not usually date from 
an earlier period than the 4th or 5th century. 
The work of the Cav. de? Rossi on the catacombs 
(foma Crist. SŠolterranea) will no doubt when 
completel throw great light on all these ques- 
tivns, which cannot be satistactorily solved except 
hy that union of the most careful and minute in- 
ve-tigation, and candid and impartial criticism, 
which that» learned archaeologist will bring to 
bear upon them. 

Framples of tombs of the same form may be 
found in structures above ground at a much later 
date: two such are in the walls of the entrance 
to the baptistery at Albenga, between Nice and 
CGrenoa. a building probably not later than the 
Tth century. One tomb is quite plain, the other 
decorated with plaited ornaments in the style 
prevalent circa 800. [A. N.] 


AREA. LA space within which monuments 
stood, which was protected by the Roman law 
from the acts of ownership to which other lands 
were liable. Such arene are frequent by the 
side of most of the great roads leadina into Rome, 
and letters on the monument describe how many 
feet of froutage, and how many in depth, belong to 
it. The formula is, IN:'FR:P....IN:AG'P.... 
i.e., “In fronte pedes—": “In agro pedes—." 
The size of these areae varied much; some were 
16 feet square, some 24 feet by 15; a square af 
about 125 feet cach way seems to have beci 
common ; the example in Horace (Šut. i. 8, 12) 
gives us 1000 feet by 300; and some appear to 
have been even larger than this; one of Gruter's 
Znacriptiones, for instance, (i. 2, p. ccexcix. 1), 
runs, “ Huic monumento cedunt agri puri jugera 
decem." Solargen space was required, not for the 
mausoleum which was to be erected, but in some 
cases for the reception of many tombs, in others 
for the performance of sacra, which were often 
numerously attended (Northcote and Brownlow?s 
Roma Sotterranca, pp. 47 £.). 

On a mouument or a boundary stone of the 
area was engraved a formula indicating that this 
plot was not to pass to the heirs of him who set 
it apart for sepulture. — This was generally 
H-M-H-N'S. 1.6., “ Hoc monumentum haeredes non 
zequitur " (Orelli's Znsrriptiones, No. 4379). The 
cerresponding Greek form was, “Tots kAnpovd- 
M63 uov ovk drakoAov8hret TovTO TO uvnueiov 
(BicEh's Corpus [nscriptionum, No. 3270). 

In the Roman catacombs care has evidently 
becn taken lest the subterranean excavations 
shonld transgress the limits of the area on the 
surface (Northcote, u.s. 48). 
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This reverence of the Roman law for burial- 
places enabled the early Christians, except in 
times of persecution or popular _tumult, to 
preserve their sepulchres inviolate. "The areas 
about the tombs of martyrs were especially so 
preserved, where meetings for worship were held, 
and churches frequently built.  Tertullian (Ad 
Scapudl. 3) tells us that when Hilarianus, a perse- 
cutor, had issued an edict against the formation of 
such areae, the result was that the arene (thresh- 
ing-f100rs) of the heathen lacked corn the fvllow- 
ing year. Sothe Acta Proconsularia of the trial 
of Felix (in Baronius, ann. 314 8 24) spenk of the 
arene,“ where you Christians make pravers? (ubi 
orationes facitis). These areae were frequently 
named from some well-known person buried 
there; thus St. Cyprian is said to have been 
buried “in area Candidi_Procuratoris' (Acta 
Mart. S. Cypriani in Ducange's (zlossary 8. v.). In 
the Gesta Purgationig Cacciliani (Zbid.), certain 
citizens are said to have been shut up “in aren 
martyrum," where, perhaps, a church is intended. 
Compare CEMETERY, MARTYRIUM. 
I. The court in front of a church [ATRIUM.] 
(Bingham's Antiquities, viii. 3 S 5.) [C.) 


ARELATENSE CONCILIUM. [ARLrs.] 


ARETHAS and companions, martyrs, com 
memorated Oct. 24 (Cal. Byzant.). (C.] 


ARGEUS, martyr, commemorateđ Jan. 2 
(Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.) 


ARICION, of Nicomedia, commemorated 
June 23 (Mart. Hieron.). [C.] 


ARIMINENSE CONCILIUM. [FimMIN1.] 
ARISTARCHUS, disciple of Apostles, com- 


memorated Aug. 4 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); “A postle,? 

April 15 (14, Neale], (Cal. Fyzant.). (C.] 
ARISTIDES, of Athens, commemorated Aug. 

31 (Mart. Rem. Vet.). [C.] 


ARISTION, one of the Seventy Disciples of 
Christ, commemorated Oct. 17 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet.). [C.) 

ARISTOBULUS, “Apostle," commemorated 
Oct. 31 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.) 

ARISTON, and others, martyrs, comme- 
morated July 2 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ARISTONICUS, martyr, commemorated 
April 19 (2Zfart. Rom. Vet.). (C.] 

ARISTONIPPUS, commemorated Sept. 3 
(Mart. Hwron.). ([C.] 


ARISTUS, commemorated Sept. 3 (Mart. 
Bedue). (C.] 

ARLES, COUNCILS OF (ARELATENSIA 
COoNcILIA). — 1. A.D. 314, summoned by the 
Emperor Constantine to try afresh the cause 
of the Donatists against Caecilian, Bishop of 
Carthage,—a cause “de Sancti Coelestisque 
Numinis cultu et fide Catholica ;" because 
the former complained that the juldgment given 
at Rome in 313 by the Pope and certain Gallic 
bishops (whom Constantine had appointed to try 
the case there), was an unfair one. The emperor 
accordingly summoned other bishops, from Sicily, 
Italy (not the Bishop of Rome, he having been 
one of the former judges), the Geruls (which 
include Britain), and Africa itselt, to the number 
of 200 according to St. Augustin, to come to 
Arles by August 1 to retry the case. The sum- 
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mons to Chrestus of Syracuse (Mansi, ii. 466, 


467, from Euseb. x.) desires him to bring two 
presbyters and three servants with him at the 
public expense. And the letter of Constantine 
to the Vicarius Africac (ib. 463-465) claims it 
as the emperor's duty to see that such conten- 
tions are put an end to. The sentence of the 
Council, adverse to the Donatists, is likewise 
to be enforced by the civil power (Kescrijt. 
Constant. post Synodum, ib. 477, 478). But Con- 
stantine in the same letter expressly disclaims all 
appeal tohimself from the “ judicium sacerdotum' 
(ib. 478). The Synod also announces its judg- 
ment and its canons to Pope Sylvester, in order 
that “ per te potissimum omnibus insinuari,? re- 
gretting also the absence of their “ frater dilectis- 
&imus;?* who probably would have passed a 
severer sentence. The canons begin with one 
enacting that the observance of Easter shall be 
“ uno die et tempore," the Bishop of Rome “ juxta 
consuetudinem * to make the day known. They 
include also among other regulations a prohibi- 
tion of the rebaptizing of heretics if they had 
been baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity ; 
an exhortation (“ consilium ") to those whose 
wives had been guilty of adultery, not to marry 
another “ vriventibus uxoribus;" a requirement 
to the consecration vf a bishop of eight bishops, 
if possible, but of three at the lenst; and a con- 
demnation of those “ sacerdotes et Levitae,' who 
do not abstain from their wives. The Council 
was purely a Western one, and of the emperor's 
selection, although St. Augustine (De Bajt. cont. 
Donat., ii. 9, and elsewhere) calls it “ universal. 
Among the signatures to it, according to the 
most authentic list, are the well-known ones of, 
“ Eborius Episeopus de civitate Eboracensi pro- 
vincia Britannia; Restitutus Episcopus de civi- 
tate Londinensi provincia suprascripta ; Adelfius 
Episcopus de civitate Colonia Londinensium " (4. e. 
probably, Col. Legionensium £.e. Caerleon on Usk); 
“exinde Sacerdos presbyter, Arminius diaconus 
(Mansi, ib. 476, 477). There were present, ac- 
cording to this list, 33 bishops, 13 presbyters, 23 
deacons, 2 readers, 7 exorcists, besides 2 presby- 
ters and 2 deacons to represent Pope Sylvester. 

ll. A.D. 353, of the Gallic bishops, summoned 
by the Emperor Constans to condemn the person 
of St. Athanasius (but without discussing doc- 
trine) under penalty of exile if they refused, 
Paulinus, Bishop of Treves, being actually exiled 
for_refusing (Sulp. Sever., ii.; Hilar., Zibell. ad 
Constant. ; and Mansi, iii. 231, 232). 

II. A.D. 452, called the second, which com- 
piled and reissued 56 canons of other recent Gallic 
Councils respecting discipline (Mansi, vii. 875). 
Possibly there had been another in 451 (Id, ib. 
873). 

IV, A.D. 455, commonly called the third, pro- 
vincial, determined the dispute between Bishop 
Theodorus and Faustus abbat of Lerins, by de- 
creeing that the right of ordination, and of 
giving the chrism, &c., pertain to the bishop, 
but the jurisdiction over laymen in the monas- 
tery to the abbat (Mansi, vii. 907). 

V. A.D. 463, provincinl, convened by Leontius, 
Archbishop of Arles, to oppose Mamertinus, 
Arehbishop of Vienne, who had encroached upon 
the province of Arles (Mansi, vii. 951, from Št. 
Hilary's Epist.). 

VI. A.D. 473, provincial, under the same Leon- 
tius, to condemn the error of “ predestination." 
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The books of Faustus, De Gratia Dei, &c., were 
written to express the sense of the Council, and 
the Augustinians condemned it as semi-Pelagian 
(Mansi, vii. 1007). 

VII. A.D. 524, commonly called the fourth, 
provincial, among other canons on discipline, ap- 
pointed 25 as the age for deacons* orders, and 3U 
for priests' (Mansi, viii. 625). 

III. A.D. 554, commonly called the fifth, pro- 
vincial, chiefly to reduce monasteries to obodience 
to their bishop (Mansi, ix. 702). 

IX. A.D. 813, under Charlemagne, enacted_26 
canons respecting discipline, and among others, 
that the Bishop “ cireumeat parochiam suam 
semel in anno" (c. 17),and that “ Comites, judice«, 
seu reliquus populus, obedientes sint Episcopo, et 
invicem consentiant ad justitias faciendas"' (c. 
13; Mansi, xiv. 55). [A.W.H.] 


ARMARIUS, in monastic establishments, the 
precentor and keeper of the church books. Ar- 
marius is continually used by Bernard (in Ordine 
Cluniacensi, &c.) for Cantor and Magister Cere- 
moniarum,s (J.H.] 


ARMENIA, COUNCIL OF.—A council 
was held in Armenia, simultaneously with an- 
other at Antioch, A.D. 435, condemning the 
works of Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and Diodorus 
of Tarsus, lately translated into the language 
of Armenia and circulated there (Mansi, v. 
1179). [E. S. F.] 

ARMOGASTES, confessor, commemorated 
March 29 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). [C.] 


ARMORICA, COUNCIL IN, A.D. 555, to 
excommunicate Maclou, Bishop of Vannes, who 
had renounced tonsure and celibacy on the death 
of his brother Chanao, Count of Brittany (Greg. 
Tur., Hist. iv. 4; Mansi, ix. 742). [A.W.H.] 


ARNULPHUS, confessor, Aug. 16 (Mart. 
Bedae); July 18 (M. Hicron.). [C.) 


ARONTIUS, commemorated Aug. 27 (Mart. 
Huron.) [C.) 


ARRIANUS, martyr, commemorated Dec. 14 
(Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


ARRHAE, oR ARRAE SPONSALITIA E, 
also Arrhabo, Arrabo, earnest money on be- 
trothal. The practice of giving earnest monev 
on betrothal, of which traces are to be found in 
all parts of the world, has its root evidently in 
the view, common yet to many savage races, of 
marriage as the mere sale of a wife, to which 
betrothal stands in the relation of contract to 
delivery. 

Among the Jews, as will be seen from Selden's 
treatise, De Uzore Iebraica (Book ii. cc. 1, 2, 
3, 4), betrothal was strictly a contract of pur- 
chase for _ money or _ money's worth (although 
two other forms were also admitted); the coin 
used being, however, the smallest that could be 
had. The earnest was given either to the wife 
herself, or to har parents. It could not be of 
forbidden things or things consecrated to priestly 
use, or things unlawfully owned, unless such as 
might have been taken from the woman herself; 
but a lawfully given earnest was suflicient to 
constitute betrothal without words spoken. In 


* Praccentor et Armarius: Armarit nomen obtinuit, eo 
quod in ejus manu solet esse Bibliotheca, quae <t in alio 
nevmine Armarium appellatur.— Ducange. 
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strict consistency with the view of marriage ns a 
purchase by the man, it was held that the giving 
ot earnest by the woman was void. And when, 
at a later period, the use of the ring as a symbol 
of the earnest crept into Jewish betrothals from 
Gentile practice, so carefully was the old view 
preserved that a previous formal inquiry had to 
be made of two witnesses, whether the ring 
ovifered was of equal value with a coin. 

The first legal reference among the Romans 
to the arrha on betrothal, and the only one in 
the Dujest, belongs to the 3rd century,—i.e. to a 
pericd when the Roman world was already to a 
great extent permeated by foreign influences,— 
at this time chiefly Oriental. It occurs in a 
passage from Paulus, who flourished under 
Alexander Severus, 223-235 (Dig. 23. tit. 2. 
s. 35). The jurist lays it down that a public 
functianary in a province cannot marry a woman 
from that province, but may become betrothed 
to her; and that if, atter he has given up his 
otice, the woman refuses to marry him, she is 
only bound to repay any earnest-money she has 
recrived,—a text which, it will be observed, 
applies in strictness only to provinciul function- 
arics, and may thus merely indicate ihe ex- 
isteuce of the practice among subject nations. 
Certain it is that the chapter of the Digest on 
betrvthals (De Sponsalihus, 23. tit. 1) says not a 
word of the arrha ; Ulpian in it expressly states 
that “bare consent sullices to constitute be- 
trothal," a legal position on which the stage 
betrothals in Plautus supply an admirable com- 
ment. 

About eighty years later, however—at a time 
when the northern barbarians had already given 
cmperors to Rovme—the arrha appears in full 

evelopment. — Julius Capitolinus—who wrote 
under Constantine —in his life of Maximinus 
the younger (killed 313), says that he had 
been betrothed to Junia Fadella, who wus 
afterwards married to Toxotius, “but there 
remained with her royal arrhae, which were 
these, as Junius Cordus relates from the testi- 
mony of those who are said to have examined 
into these things, a necklace of nine pearls, a net 
of eleven emeralds, a bracelet with a clasp of 
four jacinths, besides golden and all regal vest- 
ments, and other insignia of betrothal."a  Am- 
brose indeed (346—397) speaks only of the 
symbolical ring in relating the story of St. Agnes, 
whom he represents as replying to the Governor 
of Rome, who wisbed to _marry her to his son, 
that she stands engaged to another lover, who 
has ofjered her far better adornmenta, and given 
ber for earnest the ring of his aftinnce (et 
annulo fidei suae subarrhavit me, Ep. 34). To 
a contemporary of Ambrose, Pope Julius 1. (336— 
352) is ascribed a decree that if any shall have 
espoused a wite or given her earnest (si quis 
'desponsaverit uxorem vel subarrhaverit) his 
brother or other near kinsman may not marry 
her (Labbe and Mansi, Concit, ii. 1266). About 
a century later, the word arrha is used figura- 
tirely in reference to the Annunciation, considered 
as a betrothal, by Peter Chrysologus, Archbishop 
of Ravenna in 433, as quoted by Du Cange, in 
terho. 

ln the days of Justinian, we see from the Code 


S A few words of the above passage have greatly exer- 
cised commentalora. 
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that the enrnest-money was a regular element in 
Byzantine betrothal. It was given to the in- 
tended bride or those who acted for her, and 
was to be repnid in the event of the death of 
either party (Cod. 5. tit. 1. s. 3, Law of Gra- 
tian, Valentinian, and Theodosius, A.D. 380), 
or of breach of promise by tihe woman; in 
the latter case, indeed, the woman sti juris, or 
the father, mother, grandfather or great-grand- 
father of one under age having to pay an equal 
additional sum by way of penalty ; though a 
woman under age was only bound to simple re- 
payment, as was also the case in the event of 
any unlawful marriage, or of the occurrence 
of some cause unknown at the time of betrothal 
which might dispense the woman from fulfilling 
her promise. "The fourfold penalty of the earlier 
law was still, by the one now quoted, made 
exigible by special contract (Zid. 5, Law of Leo 
and Anthemius, A.D. 469). Simple restitution 
was suflicient in case, after betrothal, either party 
chose to embrace a religious life (1. tit. 3. s. 
96; Nov. 123, c. xxxix.); or in case of diversity 
of religious faith between the betrothed, if dis- 
covered or occurring after betrothal, but not 
otherwise (Code, 1. tit. 4. 8. 16, law of Leo and 
Anthemius, A.D. +69). 

It is difficult not to seek for the reason of this 
development of the arrla within the Roman or 
Byzantine world of the Gth century in some 
foreign influence. — Accordingly, if we turn to 
the barbarian races which overran the empire 
from the end of the 4th century, we find almost 
everywhere the prevalence ot that idea of wife- 
buying, which is the foundation of the betrotha) 
carnest; see for instance in Canciani, Zeges Bar 
barorum Antuquae, vol. ii. 85, the (reputed) older 
text of the Salic law, tit. 47, as to the purchase of 
a widow for three solidi and a denarius, vol. iii, 
17. 18, 22; the Burguudian Law, titles xii. 1 
and 3, xiv. 3, and_xxxiv. 2; vol. v. 49, 50; 
the Saron Lav, titles vi. 1, 2, 3, xii. xviii. 1, 2, 
&c., or (iu the volume of the Ziecord Commission) 
our own Zaws of Ethelbert, 77, 83; Ine, 31. 
And in the regions overspread by the Frankish 
tribes in particular, the arrha, as a money 
payment, is visible as a legal element in be- 
trothal. Gregory of Tours (544—595) repeatedly 
refers to it (i. 42; iv. 47; x. 16). 

ln the earlier writers there is nothing to 
connect the betrothal earnest with a religious 
ceremony. Nor need we be surprised at this, 
when we recollect that, in the early ages of 
Christianity, marriage itself was held by the 
Roman world as a purely civil contract ; so that 
Tertullian, enumerating those ceremonies of 
heathen society which a Christian might inno- 
cently attend, writes that “neither the virile 
robe, nor the ring, nor the marriage-bond (neque 
annulus, aut conjunctio maritalis) flows from 
any honour done to an idol " (Ve idolol., c. 16). 
And indeed the opinion has been strongly held, 
as Augusti points out, wbhilst disclaiming it, that 
church betrothals did not obtain before the 9th 
century. The enrliest mention of a priestly 
benediction upon the sponsi appenrs to occur in 
the 10th canon of the Synod of Reggio, A.D. 830 
(see Labbć and Mansi, Concil. xiv. p. 934); and 
it is not impossible that that confusion between 
the sponsus and maritus, the sponsa and uror, 
was then already creeping into middle age Latin, 
which has absolutely prevailed in French, where 
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€rmz, ćpouse, are synonymous with mari and 
femme in the sense of ucror. In a contemporary 
document, the reply of Pope Nicolas I. (858- 
8607) to the consultation of the Bulgarians, the 
question whether betrothal was a civil or reli- 
givus ceremony remains undecided ; but as he 
professes to exhibit to them “a custom which 
the holy Roman Church has received of old, and 
still holds in such unions," his testimony, though 
half a century later than the death of Charle- 
magne, deserves to be here recorded, bearing wit- 
ness as it does expressly to the betrothal earnest. 

« After betrothul," he savs, “ which is the 
promised bond of future marriage, and which 
is celebrated by the consent of those who euter 
into this, and of those in whose authority they 
are, and after the betrother hath betrothed to 
himself the betrothed with earnest by marking 
her finger with the ring of afhiance, and the be- 
trother hath handed over to her a dower satisfac- 
tory to both, with a writing containing such con- 
tract, before persons invited by both parties, 
either at once or at a fitting time (to wit, in 
order that nothing of the kind be done before the 
time prescribed by Jaw) both proceed to enter 
into the marriage bond. And first, indeed, they 
are placed in the Church of the Lord with the 
oblations which they ought to ofTer to God by the 
hand of the priest, and thus finally they receive 
the benediction and the heavenly garment.? 

It will be seen from the above passage that 
whilst Pope Nicolas recognises distinctly the 
practice of betrothal_ by arrha, symbolized 
through the ring, yet the only benediction 
which he expressly mentions is the nuptial, not 
the sponsnl one. 

It has been doubted in like manner whether 
church betrothals were practised at this period 
in the Greek Church, and whether the form of 
betrothal in the Greek Euchologium is not of 
inte insertion. That at the date of the last quoted 
authority. or say in the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury, the Greek ceremonies appertaining to mar- 
riage difered alremdly from the Roman appears 
from the text of Pope Nicolas himself; his very 
object being to set forth the custom of the Roman 
Church in contrast to that of the Greek (consue- 
tudinem quam Graecos in nuptialibus contuberniis 
habere dicitis). Now the striking fact in refer- 
ence to the form of the Euchologium is that in it 
the enrnest or apPaBoy is not a mere element in 
betrothal, but, as with the Jews, actually consti- 
tutes it—a practice so characteristic that it can 
hardly be supposed to flow otherwise than from 
ancient usige. Here, in fact, the words &4BBaBov, 
čppaBovićerBa:,, can only be translated “ be- 
trothal,' “ betrothing." The formula, repented 
alternately by the man and the woman, runs: 
“ So and so, the servant of God, betroths to him- 
self (aBbaBoviđera:) this handmaid of God in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, now and ever, and _ world without 
end. Amen." The prayer is in like manner: 
“Look upon this Thy servant and this thine 
handmaid, and confirm their _betrothal (sTnpičov 
rov appaBeova avrev) in faith and concord, and 
truth, and love. For thou, Lord, didst show us 
to give the earnest and therehy to confirm all 
things." And the heading—which may indeed 
well be more modern—is “ service for betrothal, 
otherwise of the earnest,?? 

The most tnerefore that can be concluded on 
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this still doubtful subject seems to be this— 
1st. That the earnest+monev on betrothal, »ym- 
bolizing as it clearly does the barbarous cnstom 
of wife-buving, must essentiallvy have been every- 
Where in the first instance a civil, not a religinus 
act. 2. That the practice was unknown to an- 
cient Greek and Roman civilization, and was 
especially foreign to the spirit of the older 
Roman law. 3. That it was nevertheless firmly 
rooted in Jewish custom, and may not impro 
bably have passed from theuce into the ritual 
of the Eastern Church, where, as with the Jews, 
the giving of earnest constitutes the betrothal. 
4. That it was very generally prevalent among 
the barbarian tribes which overran the Roman 
empire, and seems from them to have passed into 
its customs and its laws, making its appenrance 
in the course of the 3rd century, and becoming 
prominent by the 6th century in Justinian's 
Code, at the same time when we also find its 
prevalence most distinctly marked in Gaul, and 
as a Frankish usage. 5. That no distinct trace 
of it in the ceremonies of the Church can how- 
ever be pointed out till the later middle age, 
although it may very likely have prevniled in 
the Eastern Church from a much earlier period. 

It follows, however, from what has been said 
above that whatever may have lingered in later 
times of the betrothal arrha_ must be ascribed 
to very ancient usage ; as in the formula queted 
by Selden from the Parochial of Ernest, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and Bishop of lire. which 
includes the use, not only of the ring, but alsa, 
if possible, of red purses with three pieces ot 
silver, “ loco arrhae sponso dandae." Our own 
Sarum ordinal says in reference to betrothal: 
“men call arrac the rings or_ money or other 
things to be given to the betrothed by the be- 
trother, which gift is called sw'arratio, particu- 
larly however when it is made bv gift of a ring." 
And the two forms of Sarum and York respec- 
tively run as follows: (Sarum) “* With this ring 
I thee wed, and this gold and silver I thee give;" 
(York) “ With this ring I wed thee, and witb 
this gold and silver I honour thee, and with 
this gift I honour thee." The latter formula 
indeed recalls a direction given in one of the two 
oldest rituals relating to marriage given by Mar- 
tene, De Antipus Feclesiae latitus, vol. ii. p. 127 
(extracted from a Rennes missal, to which he 
ascribes about 700 years of antiquity, or sav, of 
the 1lth centurv), entitled, “ Ordo ad _sponsum 
et sponsam benedicendam,'" which says that 
“ after the blessing of the ring in the name of 
the Holy Trinity . . . . the betrother shall hon- 
our her (the betrothed) with gold or silver ac- 
cording to his means" (honorare auro vel argento 
prout poterit sponsus), 

As respects the use of the ring in betrothal, 
see further under RING. and also BETROTHAL. 

(Augusti, Denkurijrdigkeiten, vol. ix. 295, and 
foll. may be consulted, but is far from satis- 
factory. = Bingham, Auteputres, book xsii. ch. 
iii., confounds together everything that can be 
confounded, — Selden, Fror_ Heraica, book ii, 
remains by far the best single source of re- 
ference.) [J. M. 1.) 

ARSENIUS. (1) š učyas, May 8 (Cal. Bye 
zant.). 

(2) Confessor, July 19 (3fart. Bedac). 

(8) Martyr, commemorated Dec. 14 (2fart. 
Rom. Vet.\. (C.) 


 ARTEMIUS 
ARTEMIUS. (1) Husband_ of Candida, 


martyr, at Rome, commemoratel June 6 (Afart. 
Ito». Vet.). 

(2) MeyaXoudprup of Antioch, Oet. 20 (Cal. 
Dyzant.). (C.] 


ARTEMON, commemorated Oct. 24 (Cal. 
Arnen) [C.) 

A RVERNENSE [CLER- 
MONT, COUNCIL OF.) 

ASCENSION DAY: (Ascensio and Ascensa 
Domini ; dies festus Ascensionis: ćoprh Tris 
avaArbeows ; 7 dvdAmjis and nućpa čvaAmpiuos). 
This festival, assigned, in virtue of Actsi. 3, to the 
fortieth day after Easter-day, is not one of those 
which from the earliest times were generally ob- 
served. No mention of it occurs before the 4th 
century, unless an earlier date can be made good 
for the ** Apostolic Constitutions," or for the pas- 
sages in which mention is made of this festival— 
Lib. v. 19: ** From the first day (Easter-day) num- 
ker re forty days to the fifth day (Thursday), and 
celebrate the Feast of the avdAmjis ro5 Kvpiov, 
Ka" hv zAhperas zagav oikovoulav kal Šidračiv 
arnABe, x. T. A: viii. 33, “ On what days serv- 
auta are to rest from work: rhv dvdAmpiw čpyel- 
Tegav Šia Tb zepas TIS Kara XpisTdv oikOVo- 
nias." Origen (c. Cels. viii. 362), names as holy- 
davs generally observed, besides the Lord's Day, 
only Parasceue (Good Friday), Pascha (Easter- 
day), and Pentecost. No others than these are 
mentivned by Tertullian. Of sermons preached 
on this festival, the oldest seems to be one extant 
only in a Latin version, ap. Sirmondi Opp. Vari«, 
t. i. p. 39, which he and Valesius, on insufficient 
grounds, assign to Eusebius the Church historian; 
Cave, and later writers, to Eusebius of Emesa. 
Its title is de Resurrectione et Ascensiona IJomini, 
and the preacher dwells chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tivn; but the opening words show that it was 
preached on Ascension Day: “ Laetantur quidem 
coeli de festivitate praesenti, in qua Dominum 
suscepere victorem." Next, perhaps, in point of 
antiqaity, is one by Epiphanius (t. ii. 285, ed. 
Petav.). In the opening, he complains that the 
greatness of this festival is not duly appreciated, 
though it is, to the others, what the head is to the 
body, the crown and completion. First, he says, 
is the Feast of Incarnation ; second, the Theopha- 
nia; third, the Passion and Resurrection,  “ But 
even this festival brought not the fulness of joy, 
because it still left the risen Lord fettered to this 
earth. The Pentecost, also, on which the Holy 
(shot was conmunicated, contains a great, un- 
speakable joy. — But to-day, the day of the 
Ascension, all is filled with joy supreme. Christ, 
n»pening highest heavens, &c." It is, of course, 
only with a rhetorical purpose that Pentecost is 
here named before Ascension. There were in- 
deed heretics, Valentinians and Opbites (iren. 
i 1,5,and 34 ad fin.), and other Gnostics (repre- 
sented by the Asrensio Esaide, Aethiop.), who 
assigned a period of eighteen months to our 
Lord's sojourn on earth after the Resurrection ; 
and besides, there are traces of a belief among 
the orthodox that the bodily presence of the 
risen Lord with his disciples, from time to time, 
was continued during three years and six 
months (Eus. Dem. Ev. viii, 400 B.; Browne's 
f»nda Saeclorum, p. 82 f.); but certainly the day on 
which the Ascension was celebrated was, in all 
the churches, the_fortieth after Faster-day. Of 
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about the same time, is a sermon by St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, remarkable for its title: Eis ri» 
Aeyouevnv TG dmixopiy rev Karrašikuv &Be:, 
'Emow(oućvnv, Aris dariv Y) avdAmjis rod K. 
Nuev'I. X. "Bingham, Augusti, Rheinwald, Alt, 
and others, explain this as ćoprh Tijs dmirw(0o- 
MEvns purews Avoporivns (or ćrl Fo(oućvn pure: 
avopwrzivn), with reference to the crowning work 
of redemption in the glorification of the Manhood, 
The name, marked by Gregory as local to Cap- 
padocia, is not retained in the Greek calendar, 
but it occurs in the title of St. Chrysostom?s 
19th sermon on the Statues (ad pop. Antioch., t. 
ii. 188 Ben.), 9 kupiakij TYs 'Emro(ouevns, al. 
žwv(oućvns. Leo Allatius (de Domm. et Hebdom. 
Graecorum, S 28), who evidently knows the 
designation only from these two places, savs that 
the Sunday is the fifth after Easter, the Sunday 
of Ascension week.  Tillemont (see the Bene- 
dictine Praefat. t. ii. p. xi. #qq.) infers fron the 
place of this sermon in the series between S. 18, 
preached after _mid-Lent, and S. 20, preached 
at the end of the Quadragesima, that it was 
delivered on Passion Sunday, 5 Lent. — But 
Chrysostom's own recital _in the first sermon de 
Anna (t. iv. 701 A.) clearly shows that the 19th 
sermon is later by “many days" than the 
2lst, preached on Easter-day: see the Bene- 
dictine Monitum, prefixed to the sermons on 
Anna, and also (for Montfaucon's final conclusion) 
Vit. Chrysost. t. xiii. 128 sqq. ed. Par. Ben. %. 
Hence it appears that the Sunday 'Emwgw(o- 
ućvns cannot be, as Savile (t. viii. 809) supposes, 
the octave of Easter, dominica in _albis, and it 
seems most probable that Leo Allatius is right in 
making it the Sunday of Ascension week. In 
this case, the term 'Emire(oućvy belongs to the 
Feast of Ascension. — Baumgarten (Erldut. des 
Christ. Alterthums, p. 299 ap. Augusti) takes 
it to mean any day specially retained for solemnu 
celebration over and above the great festivals ; 
in this sense, or_rather, perhaps, in that of “a 
holiday gained or secured in addition," it will be 
suitable to the Feast of Ascension as one of recent 
introduction, regarded as a welcome boon espe- 
cially to servants and labourers. On the Feast 
itself, Chrysostom has one sermon (t. ii. 447), of 
uncertain date. The celebration was held če» r9)5 
mdAews: this, which was the established rule for 
Good Friday (Serm. de Coemet. et de Cruce, t. ii. 
397), was here done on a special occasion, in 
honour of the martyrs whose remains the bishop 
Flavian had rescued from impure contact, and 
translated to the martyrium called Romanesia 
outside the walls. It does not follow that an 
extramural celebration or procession was the 
established practice at Antioch on Ascension-day, 
as some writers have inferred from this passage, 
In the sermon de b. Philojonio, preached 
20th Dec. 386, St. Chrysostom (t. i., 497 C.), 
extolling the dignity of the approaching Feast of 
Nativity (then of recent introduction), says: 
“From this the Theophania and the sacred 
Pascha, and the Ascension, and the Pentecost 
have their origin. For had not Christ been born 
after the flesh, He had not been baptised, which 
is the Theophania; not crucified, which is the 
Pascha; had not sent the Spirit, which is the 
Pentecost." Here the words kal 7) dyaAmgyus are 
clearly an interpolation.  'The three ancient 
festivals, he would say, are Theophania, Pas- 
cha, Pentecost: they require Nativity as their 
LO 
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ground. So in Serm. 1 de Pentecoste (t. i. 458) 
—also of apknown date—he enumerates as the 
three leading festivals, Epiphany, Pascha, Pen- 
tecost, with no mention of Nativity or of 
Ascension, although p. 461 he refers to the As- 
cension as an event: “for, ten days since, our 
nature ascended to the royal throne," &c. But 
in another, the second de Pentecoste (ib. 469), he 
says: “ Not long since we celebrated the Cross 
and Passion, the Resurrection, after this, the 
Ascension into heaven of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

On the whole, it would seem that, so far as 
our sources of information go, the institution of 
this festival, in the East, dates at earliest from 
the middle of the 4th century. 

Nor do we find it earlier in the Western 
Church : there is no mention of it in Tertullian, 
SS. Cyprian, Ambrose, Hilary, or in the canons 
of the early councils. In St. Augustine's time, 
indeed, the usage was so well-established that he 
speaks of_it as universal, therefvre of Apostolic 
institution. In the Epistle to Januarius, liv. [4]. 
cxviii.] (t. ii. 123, sgq. Ben.), he ranks it with 
Pascha and Pentecost. = “1lla autem quae non 
scripta sed tradita custodimus, quae quidem toto 
terrarum orbe servantur, datur intelligi vel ab 
ipsis Apostolis vel plenariis conciliis. . . com- 
mendata atque statuta retineri, sicuti quod 
Domini passio et resurrectio et ascensio in caelum, 
et adventus de caelo Sp. sancti, anniversaria 
solemnitate celebrantur,' &c. (He does not 
name the Nativity, this was well understood to 
be of recent institution.)  Beverege, Cod. (Can. 
Vindic. e. ix. puts the argument thus :—*“ What- 
ever is universal in the Church must be either 
Apostolic or ordained by general councils; but 
no general council did ordain these festivals, 
therefore they come to us from the Apostles 
themselves." On the authority of this passage 
of St. Augustine, liturgical writers, Martene and 
others, have not hesitated to conclude that the 
Feast of Ascension is as old as Pascha and Pente- 
cost. In the silence of the first three centurics, 
we can, at most, accept the passage as testimony 
to matter of fact, that at the end of the 4th 
century Ascension-day was generally kept; as in 
the second of his five Ascension-sermons (261- 
265, t. v. 1065 sqq. Ben.), St. Augustine says, & 3, 
“Ecce celebratur hodiernus dies toto orbe ter- 
rarum." From this time, certainly, the observ- 
ance of the day was general in Fast and West. 
But it does not appear to have ranked with the 
highest festivals, which were Nativity, Easter, 
and Pentecost (Concil. Agathense, a. 506. can. 63, 
and Aurelianense 1, a. 511, can. 25). As a feast 
of secondary orđer, it ranked, in the Latin Church 
with Epiphany and St. John Baptist's-day (comp. 
Concil. Agath. can. 21). In the Eastern Church 
it was celebrated with solemn extra-mural pro- 
cessions—possibly as early as St. Chrysostom's 
time at Antioch, though, as before observed, 
this is not necessarily implied in the passage 
cited ; in Jerusalem, to the _ Mount Olivet, on 
which the Empress Helena had erected a church. 
Bede says that the celebration there was almost 
as solemn as that of Easter; it began at mid- 
night, and _ with the multitude of tapers and 
torches the mountnin and the subjacent land- 
scape_ were all ablaze (de loc. sacr. c. 7). —Else- 
Where, the procession was to the nearest hill or 
rising ground, from which at the same time a 
benediction was pronounced on the fields and 
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fruits of the earth. In the Western Church this 
procession and benediction were transferred to 
the Rogation-dnys ; and when Gregory of Tonrs, 
ob. 595 (Zist. Franc. v. 11), speaks of the 
solemn processions with which Ascensien-dav 
was everywhere celebrated, perhaps he means 
only processions into the churches.  Martene 
describes one such as held at Vienne, in France. 
The archbishop, with deacon and subdeacon, 
headed it : on their return to the church, they are 
received by all standing in the nave; two canops 
advance towards the cantors: Cant. Quem quae- 
ritiš? Canon. Jesum qui resurrerit. — Cant. 
Jam  ascendit, sicut dizit. Canon. Allen. 
Then all proceed into the choir, and mass is cele- 
brated. There was also, on this dav, in some 
churches (in others reserved for Pentecost) a 
service of benediction over loaves provided for 
the poor, and also over the new fruits of the 
carth. 

The vigil of Ascension was kept by some asa 
fast, as an exception to the ancient rule, rigidlv 
maintained by the Greeks, and long contended 
for by many of the Latins. “Hoc [paschali] 
tempore nullius festi vigiliam  jejunare vel 
observare jubemur, nisi Ascensionis et Pentes 
costes."  (Micrologus, de Eccl. (bserrat. c. 55.) 
Isidore of Seville (610) (de Eccles. OfF. c. 37) 
acknowledges no fast whatever between Faster 
and Ascension-day : he holds that all fiftv dars 
to Pentecost are davs of rejoicing only ; but some, 
he says, on the ground of our Lord's words, St. 
Matt. ix. 15, “Can the children of the bride- 
chamber _mourn," &c., kept fast on the eicht 
days from Ascensicn to Pentecost. The extended 
fast of three days before Ascension, which 
Amalarius (de Eccl, Off. iv. 37) calls triduanum 
vigiliae A scens. jejunium (apologising, as do other 
early liturgical writers, for that institution as 
an innovation upon the known ancient rule of 
East and West) came but slowly into geneml 
observance in the Western Church.  Especially 
was this the case in Spain. “ Hispani, propter 
hoc quod scriptum est," says Walafrid Strabo 
(823) (de rebus Eccl, c. 28), “* Non possunt filii 
sponsi lugere quamdiu cum illis est sponsus,* infra 
quinquagesimam  Paschae recusantes  jejunare, 
litanias suas post Pentecosten posuerunt, quinta, 
sexta et septima feriis ejusdem hebdomadis ens 
facientes."  Accordingly, in the Spanish collection 
of the Canons, the wording of those relating to the 
Rogation fast is altered. In Conc. Aurelian. i. can. 
27, the title, “ De Litaniis ante asc. Domini cele- 
brandis," is made, “ Ut Litaniae post Dom. asc. 
celebrentur ;? and in the body of the Canon, 
for “ Rogationea, i.e., Litanias ante asc. Dom. ab 
omnibus ecclesiis placuit celebrari ita ut prae- 
missum triduanum jejunium im Dom. ascensionis 
festivitate solvatur,“ the Spanish codex has, 
“ Rog., ie., lit. post Asc. Dom. placuit celebrari, 
ita ut praem. trid. jej. post Dom. asc. solemni- 
tatem solvatur ;" and the next canon which 
pronounces censure “de clericis qui ad litanriis 
venire contempserint," is made to affect only 
clerics who refuse to come ad officium, ad opus 
sacrum generally. 

The Mosarabic Order does not even recognise 
a vigil of Ascension, though it has one for 
Pentecost. 

There was no octave of Ascension; the fvl- 
lowing Sunday is simply Dominicu post Asvrn- 
Sioncm, 
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(Binterim, Die rorziuvjlichsten Denkiwo. der Christ- 
AKathal. Airche, B. v. Th. i. 253-256. Augusti, 
Frenize. der Christ]. Archiologie, B. ii. 351 sqq. 
Rheinwald, De Atirchliche Archdologie, 204 sq. 
Horn, Ceter dus Altcr des Himmelfahrtsfestes, in 
Ziturg. Journal, v. J. H. Wagnitz, 1806.) [H. B.] 


ASCETICISM. The difficulty of tracing the 
history of asceticism in the early ages of Christi- 
anity arises in part from scantiness of materials, 
but chietlv from the circumstance that this and 
the cognate terms have been used in two senses, 
one general, one more specific. These two signi- 
ficatiovns, and this enhances the difficulty, cannot 
be strictly assigned to different perivds, being 
nR—ot infrequently synchronous; nor is it always 
easy to distinguish one from the other merely by 
the context. The neglect of this important dis- 
tinction and the vehemence of partisanship have 
complicated the controversy on the origin and 
growth of asceticism ; some writers contending 
that Ascetics as an order are coeval with 
Christianity, some denying their existence alto- 
getber till the 4th century.  Neither statement 
can le accepted without some qualification. The 
tollowiog attempt at an historical sketch ot 
asceticism among Christians, in its earlier phases, 
is based on a collation of the principal passages 
in eariv Christian writers bearing on the subject. 

The principle of asceticisin, and this is allowed 
on all sides, was in force before Christianity. 
*The Essenes, for instance, among the Jews, owed 
their existence as a sect to this principle. It was 
dominant in the oriental systems of antagonism 
between mind and matter. It asserted itself 
even among the more sensuous philosophers of 
Greece with their larger sympathy for the plea- 
surable development of man's physical energies. 
But the fuller and more systematic development 
of the ascetic life among Christians is contem- 
poranecus with Christianity coming into con- 
tact with the Alexandrine school of thought, 
and exhibits itself first in a country subject 
to the combined influences of Judaism and of 
the Piatonic pre Indeed, the great and 
fundamental principle on which asceticism, in its 
narrower meaning rests, of a two-fold morality, 
one erpressed in “* Precepts " of universal obliga- 
tion for the multitude, and one expressed in 
“ Counsels of Perfection '' intended only for those 
more advanced in holiness, with its doctrine that 
the passions are to be ertirpated rather than 
controlied (Orig. Ep. ađ Rom. Lib. iii. ; Tertull. 
de Pallo, 7, 8; Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 529, vi. 
175) is very closely akin to the Platonic or Py- 
thagorean distinction between the life according 
to nature and the life above nature, as well aa to 
their doctrine of the supremacy of the contem- 
plative above the practical life, and is more 
naturally deducible from this source than from 
any other (Porphyr. de Abstinent.; Eus. F1. E. 
ii. 17). In fact the ascetics of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries loved the designation of philosophers 
(Rosw. Vitae Patr. pass. ; cf. Greg. Nyss. Orat. 
(atech. 18; Soz. H. E.i. 13). At the same time 
it must be noted that the Church uttered its 
protests from time to time against the idea of 
there being anything essentially unholy in matter, 
and its cauntions against exzcessive abstinence. 
Thus Origen insists that the Christian reason for 
ab«tinence is not that of Pythagoras (c. Celsum 
v. 264); and the so called “ Apostolic Canons “ 
(51, 53) while approving asceticism as a useful 
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discipline condemn the abhorrence of things in 
themselves innocent as if they involved any 
contamination (cf. Eus. Z1. E. v. 3). 

During the 1st century and a half of Chris- 
tianitv there are no indications of ascetics as a 
distinct class. While the first fervour of conver- 
sions lasted, and while the Church, as a small and 
compact community, was struggling for existence 
against opposing forces on every side, the pro- 
fession of Christianity was itself a profession of 
the ascetic spirit; in other words, of endurance, 
of hardihood, of constant self-denial (cf. Acts ii. 
44; iv. 34, 35). Thus, even at a rather later 
date, Clemens of Alexandria represents Chris- 
tianity as an čaknois (Strom. iv. 22; cf. Minuc. 
Fel. Oct. cc. 12, 31, 36). Similarly the term is 
applied to any conspicuous example of fortitude 
or patience.  Eusebius so designates  certnin 
martyrs in Palestine (de Mart, Pal. 10), a region 
into which _monks, strictly so called, were not 
introduced till the middle of the 4th century 
(Hieron. Vit. Hilar. 14), nnd Clemens of _Alex- 
andria, calls the patriarch Jacob an &oknrhs 
(Paedagog. i. 7). This more vague and more 
general use of the word appears again and again 
even after the formal institution of monachism. 
Athanasius, or whoever is the author, speaking 
of the sufferings of the martyr Lucian, in prison, 
calls him “a great ascetic ' (Synops. Scr. acr.). 
Cyril, of Jerusalem, calls those who, like Anna 
the prophetess, are frequent and earnest in 
prayer “ćascetics" (Catech. i. 19). Jerome ap- 
plies the word to Picrius for his self-chosen 
poverty, and to Serapion, Bishop of Antioch 
(Scr. Ecc. 76. 41); and Epiphanius to Marcion 
because, prior to his lapse into heresy, he had ab- 
stained, though without any vow, from marriage 
(Zlaer. xlii.). Cyril of Alexandria uses čakngis 
as equivalent to self-denial (in Joan. xiii. 35) in 
the same way as Chrysostom speaks of virtue as 
a discipline (ZHom. in Inscr. Act. Apostol. ii. B). 
So far there is nothing to prove the existence of 
an ascetic class or order bound by rules not 
common to all Christians. 

For about a century subsequent to 150 A.D. 
there begin to be traces of an asceticism more 
sharply defined and occupying a more distinct 
position ; but not as yet requiring its votaries to 
separate themselves entirely from the rest of their 
community. = Athenagoras speaks of persons 
habitually abstaining from matrimony (Apol. pro 
Chr. xxviii. 129 ; cf. Irenneus ap. Eus. /1. E. v. 
241; cf. Dionys. Alexandr.). —Eusebius mentions 
devout persons, ascetics, but not an order, who 
ministered to the poor (de Mart. Pal. cc. 10, 11), 
and calls Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, an 
“ascetic" (H. E. vi. 9).  Tertullian uses the 
term “exercitati " or disciplined, (de Puecr. 14), 
but, apparently in reference to students of Holy 
Scripture. Clemens of Alexandria styles the 
ascetics dkAexTOv ČKA€KTOTEpor ““ more elect than 
the elect" (Zlom. “ Quis Dives 1" 36 ; cf. Strdm. 
viii. 15); and Epiphanius in a later century 
speaks of monks as oi orovšato or “the earn- 
est" (Zrpos. Fid. 22; cf. Fus. H. E. vi. 11), 
just as the word “ religious" came in the mid- 
dle ages to be restricted to those who devoted 
themselves to a life of more than ordinary strict- 
ness. This increasing reverence for austerities 
as such is seen in most of the sects, which were 
prominent in the 2nd century ; only with the 
exaggeration which usually characterises move- 
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ments of the kind. The Montanists prescribed 
a rigorous asceticism, not for their more zealous 
disciples only, but for all indiscriminately. The 
Syrian Gnostics, the followers of Saturninus and 
Basilides, the Encratitae, the disciples of Cerdo 
and Marcion in Asia Minor and Italy, all car- 
ried the notion of there being an inherent pollu- 
tion in the material world, and of it being the 
positive duty of Christians to shun all contact 
with it, to an extent which left even the Church 
doctrine of asceticism far behind (lren. adv. Huer. 
i. 24; Epiphan. ZHaer. 23). How far their prac- 
tice corresponded with theory is doubtful. The 
proneness of human nature to a reaction into 
excessive laxity after excessive austerities hardly 
admits of exception, and gives probability to the 


allegations made by the orthodox writers of 


tlagrant licentivusness in some cases, 

The middle of the 3rd century marks an era in 
the development of Christian asceticism. Antony, 
Paul, Ammon, and other Egyptiau Christians not 
content, as the ascetics before them, to lead a life 
of extraordinary strictness and severity in towns 
and villages, aspired to a more thorough estrange- 
ment of themselves from all earthly ties; and 
by their teaching and example led very many 
to the wilderness, there to live and die in almost 
utter seclusion from their fellows. The Great 
Decian  persecution was probably the imme- 
diate occasion of this exodus from the cities 
into the desert; not only by driving many to 
take refuge in the desert, but by exciting a spirit 
which longed to emulate the self-renunciation of 
the martyrs and confessors. —Butit was probably 
the influence of the Alexandrine teaching, as has 
been already suggested, which had fostered the 
longing to escape altogether from the contamina- 
tions and persecutions of an evil world. It was 
no longer, as in earlier days, only or chiefly from 
external enemies that a devout Christian felt 
himself in danger. As Christianity widened the 
circle of its operations, it became inevitably less 
discriminating as to the character of those who 
were admitted into the community; and the 
gradual intrusion of a more secular spirit, among 
Christians, first forced those who were more 
thoroughly in earnest to aim at a stricter life in 
the world, and then thrust them out of the world 
altogether. — Eusebius bears witness to this 
Alexandrine influence on Christian asceticism in 
a remarkable comparison of the ascetics of his 
own creed with the Therapeutae in Egypt (/1. E. 
ii. 17; Soz. H. E. i. 13). There seems to have 
been something in the climate and associntions of 
Egypt (as in Syria) which predisposed men thus 
to abdicate the duties and responsibilities be- 
longing to active life. The exact position which 
these Therapeutae occupied is uncertain.  Pro- 
bably they were in existence priorto Christianity ; 
are not to be confvunded with the Essenes; but 
were _chiefly, though not exclugively, Jews. 
From Philo's account (de Vita Contempl. pp. 
892—4) it seems clear, at any rate, that this 
manner of lite resembled in many respects that 
of the Christian ascetics in the desert. They 
dwelt in separate cells not far from one another ; 
renounced their possessions; practised fastings 
and other austerities; and devoted themselves 
partly to contemplation, and in part to study. In 
this last point their example was not imitated by 
their Christian anti-tvpes in Egypt. 'Fhey seem 
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Alexandria. Their name signifies that they gare 
themselves either to serve God, or, more prera 
bly, to cultivate their own souls aud thee ef 
their disciples.  (Eus. 7. ZF. ii. 17.) 

Hitherto Christian asceticism has been in- 
dividualistic in its character. About the midile 
of the 4th century it begins to assume a corporate 
character.  Naturally,as the number of recluses 
increased, the need was felt of organistivn 
Pachomius is generally regurded as the first ta 
form a “ Coenobium,' that is an association ef 
ascetics dwelling together under one supreme 
nuthority (Hieron. Keg. Pach. ; cf. Gravesin /1:s. 
Eccl. i. 116). A fixed rule of conduct and a 
promise to observe the rule were the natural 
consequences of forming a society. But the 
exaction of an irrevocable and lifelong vow te- 
longs to a later phase of asceticism. James or 
Nisibis speaks of ascetics practising a rigid celi- 
bacy (Serm. 6tus). The term ascetic begins now 
to be nearly equivalent to monastic. The so 
called“ Apostolical Constitutions," which are 
generally assigned to this period, enuinerate 
“ ascetics," but not “ mouks" among orders ci 
Christians (13). The Adyos &aknTiKos of Basil 
of Caesaraea is on the monastic lite. So dranau 
is used by Palladius (/Hist. Zaus. Proem, c. 46, 
&c.); in canons of the Council of Gangra acgain4 
excessive asceticism (12, 13), and by Athanasius 
in his life of Antony. Athanasius calls tbe 
two disciples who waited on Antony &akovuera, 
“ learning to be ascetics."  *Agxnrnpiov in So 
crates (//. E. iv. 23) means what is now called a 
monastery ; &aknriki KaAvBi, a monastic eeli 
(Theodoret, ZI. E. iv. 25). At that time uoras- 
Tnplov was, as the word literally erpresses a 
separate cell; daknrnpilov a common dwelling- 
place under the rule of a superior, in which thust 
who desired, according to the idea of the age. a 
yet higher stage of perfection, might be trainal 
and disciplined for absolute seclusiou (Greg. 
Naz. Or. xx. 359). In the middle nges the wvrd 
“ asceterium " was altered into * arcisterium 
or “archisterium " (Du Cange, s. voce.). 

In the beginiiing of the 6th century the widow 
and virgins who were officinlly recognised as such, 
are designated doknTrpiau (Justinian, Nocell. crsiui. 
43). At a later period the word means a nun: 
and is the Greek equivalent for “ sanctimonialix" 
or “ mopialis " (Phot. Nomocan. Tit. ix. 1 p. e0:) 
'Aoknrplos is a later form for &aknTns. 

The history of asceticisimn, after the institution 
of monastic societies belongs to the history ol 
MONASTICISM. There it will be seen with what 
marvellous rapidity this development of Curisti1a 
asceticism spread far and wide from the de«rts 
of the Thebaid and Lower Egypt; how Buil, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Augustiue, Ambrose, were 
foremost among its earliest advocates and propir 
gators, and how Cassian, Columbanus, Benedict 
and others crowned the labours of their prede 
cessors by a more elaborate organisation. It & 
enough here to endeavour to trace the gradual 
and almost imperceptible process by which a 
ceticism, from being the common anttribute f 
Christianity, became in course of time the di> 
tinetive speciality of a class within the Christi 
community. . 

(Besides the writers quoted already, see Bips- 
ham, Orejines, bk. vii. — Paleotimo, Stnina Anti- 
quitatumn, lib. vii. Gluck's Atteserrae Uruniić 


to have been imbued with the mystical spirit of | Rei Monasticae.  Mamachi, Costumi dei prinužin 
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Christiani. Dissertatio de Ascetis praef. S. Jac. 
Nis. Ser. vi. CUlaudii Salmasii Notac in Tertull. 
de Palit.) (1. G. 5.) 
ASCHAIMENSE CONCILIUM.—A coun- 
cil was held, A.D. 763, at Ascheim, under Tas- 
silo 1[.. Duke of Bavaria, that passed 15 decrees 
on discipline. [E. 8. F.) 
ASCLEPIADES, bishop and _martyr, com- 
memorated Oct. 18 (Mart. Kom. Vet.). [C.] 
ASH WEDNESDAY. [LEsT.] 
ASIATICUM CONCILIUM.—A council 
was held, A.D. 245, in Asia Minor against Nvetus, 
but at what place is uncertain. (E. S. F.] 
ASINARIT (Tertull. Apol. c. xvi.), a term 
of reproach against the early Christians. That 
the Jews worshipped an ass, or the head of an 
as, was a current belief in many parts of the 
Gentile world.  Tacitus (Hist. v. 4) says that 
there was a consecrated image of an ass in the 
temple, the reason for this special honour being 


tmita herd of wild asses had been the means of 


guiling the Jews, when they were in the desert, 
to springs of water.  Plutarch (Sympos. iv. 5, 2) 
tells virtually the same story. Diodorus Siculus 
says (lib. xrxiv. Zrag.) that Antiochus Epiphanes 
found in the temple a stone image representing 
a man sitting upon an ass; but on the other 
band Josephus (c. Apion. ii. c. 7) adduces the 
fact that no such image had been found in the 
temple by any conqueror as an argument fvr the 
groundlessness of the calumny. 

The same belief appears to have prevniled in 
reference to the early Christians. 1t is men- 
tivned by both Tertullian (Ad Nat. 1. 14; Aypol. 
avi.) and Minucius Felix (Octav. 9 and 28), but, 
thvugh referred to in later times, appears to 
hare died out in the course of the 3rd century. 
(The tact mentioned by Servetus, De Trin. Error. 
€. 16, that he heard the same reproach made by 
the Turks against the Christians in Africa is 
probablv to be connected with the mediaeva) 
“Festival of the Ass" rather than with the 
earher calumnv.) 

The origin of the reproach has been a subject 
of various speculations:—(1) It has been con- 
sidered to have arisen somewhere in the Gentile 
world, and to have been applied to the Jews 
before the Christian era. On this hypothesis 
Various explanationa_ of it have been given. 
Monnuš (De Cajnte Asinino Deo Christiano, Dvrd- 
recht, 1620) thought that there was a confusion 
letween the two words Chomer (1B), which is 
uad (?) for the “ pot" of manna in the temple, 
and Chumor (MOM), which means a “ wild ass," 
aud that this confusion was confirmed by the 
appearance of the pot of manna with its two large 
ears, Hasaeus (De Onolatria olim Judaeis et Chris- 
trinis impacta, Erfurt, 1716) thought that the 
is among the Jews (? more probably late Sama- 
Ntams) of the word “ Ashima" (=“ name") for 
the more sacred word “Jehovah * may have sug- 
Sed the perversion “asinus" to the Roman 
slliers; and Heinsius (De Laude Asini, p. 186, 
*l. 1529) thought that the odpa»ds which the 
Jews Were reputed to worship (“ nil praeter nubes 
€t coeli numen adorant," Juv. Sat. ziv. 97) was 
cerrupted into čyos. (2) It has been considered 
lo have arisen in Egypt, and on this hypothesis 
tso explanations have been given.  Tanaquil 
Faber (Epis. i, 6) thought that it was a corrup- 
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tion from the name of Onias, who built a Jewish 
temple at Heliopolis; and Bochart (/#fierozoic, i. 
2, c. 18) thought that the Egyptians wilfully per- 
verted the expression “Pi iao" (=“mouth of 
God ?') ihto “ Pieo," which in an Egyptian voca- 
bulary edited by Hircher signifies “* ass." (3) It 
has been viewed as a calumny of the Jews against 
the Christians, which was reflected back upon the 
Jews themselves. In favour of this view it is 
urged that Tertullian distinetly speuks of it asa 
Jewish calumny; and against it is the prevalence 
of the story in writers whom a Jewish calumny, 
however industriously spread, would _hardly 
reach. (+) It has been regarded as having 
originated from the use of the ass as a symbol 
by some Gnostic sects. That the ass was thus 
used is clear from the statement of Epiphanius 
(c. Haeres. 26, 10 ; see also Origen, c. Cels. vi. 9). 
Between these various hypotheses it is hardly 
possible, in the absence of further evidence, to 
make a choice; the question must be left un- 
decided. A slight additignal interest has been 
given to it by the discovery at Rome, in 1856, on 
a wall under the western angle of the Palatine, 
of a graflito, which forcibly recalls the story 
mentioned by Tertullian. The apologist's words 
are (Ad. Nat. i. 14)—“ nuper quidam perditissi- 
mus in ista civitate, etiam sune religionis de- 
sertor, solo detrimento cutis Judaeus , . . . pic- 
turam in nos proposuit sub ista proscriptione 
ONOCOETES. Is erat auribus canteriorum et 
in toga, cum libro, altero pede ungulato. Et 
credidit vulgus infami Judaeo." The graffito in 
question represents an almost similar caricature, 
evidently directed against some Christian con- 
vert of the 2nd century. Upon a cross is a 
figure with a human body wearing an interulu, 
but with an ass's head. On one side is another 
figure lifting up his head, possibly in the attitude 
of prayer. Underneath is written AAEZEAMENOSs 
SEBETE GEON (“ Alexamenos is worshipping 
God"). The form of the letters points to the 
graffito having been written towards the end vf 
the 2nd century, about the very time at which 
Tertullian wrote (see P. Garrucci's article, with 
a copy of the graflito, in the Civilta_ Cuttolica, 
serie 3, vol. iv. p. 529). This grafiito is now 
preserved in the library of the Collegio Romano 
in Rome. [E. H.] 
ASPERGILLUM. The brush or twig used 
for sprinkling Holy Water [HoLy WATER]. It 
anciently was, os was said to be, of hyssop, a 
plant supposed to possess cleansing virtues, from 
its use in the _Mosnic law, and the well-known 
reference to it in the 51st Psalm. Thus, in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary (p. 148) the bishop in 
the consecration of a church, sprinkles the altar 
seven times with hyssop. The modern French 


. name Goupil indicates that a fox's brush was 


some time used as an aspergillum. (Goupil for 
Vulpicula, Ducange's Glossary, 8. v.). [C.] 
ASPERSION. [BarTism.] 
ASS, WORSHIP OF THE. [ASsINARI11.] 
ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
MARY. [MARY THE VIRGIN, FESTIVALS OF.) 
ASTERISCUS (sometimes called Stellula by 
Latin writers) To prevent the veil from dis- 
turbing the particles arranged on the diseus or 
paten, in preparation for the celebration of the 
Eucharist, St. Chrysostom is said to have invented 
two small arches to support it. These, when 
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placed so as to cross each other, resembled a star, 
and hence were called agThp or asrnpiakos, the 
star; hence the priest, placing it over the paten, 
is directed to say, “ And the star came and stood 
over where the young chill was." In modern 


times the arches are riveted together at the point 
of intersection, but so loosely as to admit of one 
arch being turned within the other for con- 


(Neale, 
Daniel, Codez 


(C-] 


venience_ of carriage. See. woodeut. 
Eustern Church, Iutrod. 330 ; 
Liturgicus, iv. 336, 390.) 


ASTERIUS, martyr, comnmemorated March 3 
(Mart. Kom. Vet.). (C.] 


ASTORGA, COUNCIL OF (ASTURICENSE 
CONCILIUM), A.D. 446, condemned certain Mani- 
chees, or_Priscillianists (Cave; Mansi, vi. 490; 
but omitted by Labbe). [A.W.H.] 


ASTROLOGERS. No element of heathenism 
was more diflicult to erađicate than the belief 
that the stars in their courses intluenced the 
lives of men, and that the destinies of individuals 
and of nations might be foretold by those who 
studied their combinations. Under the names of 
Chuldiei (as representing those who were more 
famous than any other people of the ancient 
world for their devotion to this study), Mathe- 
matici (in popular language this had become the 
exclusive meaning of the word), Apotelesmatici 
(as dealing with the aroreAćauara, or intluences 
of the stars), Gerethliaci (as casting horoscopes 
of the positions of the planets at the hour of 
birth), they were to be found in every city of tbe 
empire. They became on many grounds objects 
of suspicion to its police. They were cheats and 
impostors ; they brought in the foreign, eastern 
superstitions of which Roman magistrates stood 
in dread ; they might at any time play into the 
hands of political rivals by prelicting their suc- 
cess as the favourites of heaven. The annals of 
the empire accordingly present a series of edicts 
against them. They were banished from Rome 
by Agrippa and Augustus (Dion, Cass. xlix. 43, 
lvi. 29), by Tiberius (Tacit. Aun. ii. 32; Sueton. 
Tiher. e. 36), by Claudius (Tacit. Ann. xii. 52), 
by Vitellius (Sueton. Vitell. 14). The frequent 
repetition of the measure shews how ineradicable 
was the evil. Sometimes the emperor himself, 
Vespasian, in his eager ambition (Tacit. Hist. ii. 
78), Domitian, in his restless suspicion, yielded 
to their influence.  Otho's murder of Galba had 
been prompted by their counsels. Over the 
minds of most men, and yet more, of women, 
they exercised an unbounded sway (Juven. vi. 
953—568), often in proportion to the notovriety 
which they had gained by being mixed up in 
political or other_mysteries, and were on that 
account expelled from the city. 

Christian feeling was opposed to the practice 
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on other grounds. It belonged to the system 
of demon-worship and lving magic, which Serip- 
ture had forbidden. The astrologer was a chid 
of the devil. His art had come down from the 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans (Clem. Alex. tom 
i. 165, p. 132). It substituted the idea of des- 
tiny for that of the providence of God, and 
tampered with the sense of responsibility by 
leading men to impute their vices to the stars. 
(August. de Crv. Dei, v. 1; Tract. ia Ps. lxi.; de 
Muthem.; Greg. Nyss. Ep. contr. Fatum ; Tertull. 
de Idol. c. ix. p. 156.) Some teachers pointed to 
the case of Esau and Jacob, born in the same 
hour yet with such ditferent destinies, as a proof 
that the system was false (August. de Doir. 
Christ, ii. 21). Some conceding that the heathen 
world was subject to these intluences, favourable 
or malignant, held that baptism placed men in 
another region in which they were set, and that 
the **new birth " annulled the horoscope that 
was cast for the first nativity. The action of 
the Church was in accordance with the teaching 
of its chief writers. The burning of the books 
of those who used “ curious arts" in Acts zir. 
19, served as a precedent. — Vfathematici were to 
give up their _bovks to the bishop, or to burn 
them (Constit. Apost. i. 4). Clergy of all orders 
were forbidden to practise the art under pain of 
excommunication (C Laod. c. 36). In two or 
three instances the operation of the laws con- 
nects itself with memorable names. Aquila, the 
translator of the Old Testament, was said to 
have been erpelled from the Church on the 
charge of being an astrologer (Epiphan. de Sfens. 
et Pond. & xv. t. ii. p. 171, but the narrative is 
hardly more than a legend). Eusebius, of Emesa, 
had to contend against the suspicions to which 
his love ot science exposed him, that he was 
addicted to the ućpos aroreXeruarikov of astro- 
logy (Sezom. #1. E. iii. 6). It was one of the 
crimes imputed to the Priscillianists of Spnin 
that they had revived the old superstitions of 
the Matiematici, and had taught men that the 
several parts of their body were under the con- 
trol of the signs of the zodiac (August. de Haer. 
lxx.) [E.H.P.) 


ASTURICENSE CONCILICM. [ASTORGA.] 
ASYLUM. [SANCTUARY.] 


ASYNCRITUS, “ Apostle,' commemorated 
April 8 (Cal. Byz.). [C.] 


ATHANASIUS (1) Bishop of Alerandria ; 
Natale commemorated Jan. 18 (Cal. Byzant.) ; 
Jan. 26 and June 6 (Armen.); May 2 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet.); Dec. 20 (Mart. Bedae) ; translation, May 2 
(Cal. Byzant.) ; commemorated Maskarram 13 = 
Sept. 16, and Ginbot 7 = May 2 (Cal. Fthwop.). 

(2) Presbyter, Oct. 11 (Mart. Bedac, Hieron.). 


ATHEISTS (&0e0:1), a name of repronch 
which was applied to the early Christians. The 
absence of material symbols of the Deity, of sac- 
ritice, of temples, and of almost all the externa) 
observances. which constituted the religion of 
contemporary heathendom, naturally induceld a 
popular cry that Christianity was a new form of 
atheism. The cry was repented by Jews as weli 
as by Gentiles (see Justin Mart. c. Trvyph. cviii.). 
It was a leading cause of the general animosity 
against the Christians and the apologists were 
at some pains to refute it (sce especially Athenag. 
Leyat. pro Christ. 3 and 4). The followiug are the 
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chief allusions to the calumny outside the writings 
of the apologists :—-Eusebius (#7. E. iv. 15) tells 
us that the formula in which Polycarp was de- 
sired by the proconsul to abjure his faith was 
alpe rovs d8ćovs. Dion Cassius (lxvii. 14) relates 
that Flavius Clemens, the uncle of Domitian, 
whom some writers have identified with Ulemens 
Romanus, and who was no doubt a Christian, 
was put to death fer atheism.  Lucian (Alerand. 
Preud. e. 25, cf. e. 38) says that Pontus was full 
dBćerv kal Xpirriavćv. Even so late as the 4th 
century we find Licinius accusing Constantine of 
having embraced rhv &Beov čdkav (Euseb. Vit. 
Const. c. 15); and Julian summed up his objec- 
tivas to Christianity when he described it as 
čBeorara (Julian, €. ad Arsac. ap Sozom. H. E. 
v. 16). But by that time the Christian fathers 
had already begun to turn the tables upon their 
adversaries and atheism became a reproach, not 
of Paganism against Christianity, but of Chris- 
tianity against Paganism (see Clem. Alex. Pro- 
tet. p. 11). [E. H.] 
ATHENAGORAS, with ten disciples and 
fire priests, commemorated July 23 (Cul. 
Armen). [C.] 
ATHENOGEN ES, martyr, and ten discipleas, 
commemorated July 16 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


ATRIUM, the court attached to churches 
in the earlier centuries. It was usually placed 
keiore the front of the church, and surrounded 
by porticoes. In the centre of the open area 
was a fvuntain, or at least a cantharus [UAN- 
THARUS] a large vessel containing water for ab- 
lutiva. Tbis fountain was sometimes covered 
with a roof and surrounded by railings. The 
atrium was in the earlier ages considered an im- 
portant, almost indispensable adjunct to at any 
rate the larger churches. Eusebius describes 
(Eccls. Hist. x. 4, S 39) the atrium with its 
four porticoes in his account of the church built 
by St. Paulinus at Tyre; and atria dating from 
the Sth century existed at St. Peter's and S. 
Paolo f. LOM. at Rome. Examples, though not 
dating from the period with which this work 
is cnncerned, may be seen in several churches 
at Kome, as S. Clemente, S. Cecilia, and others, 
and indeed elsewhere. In the ruins of the basi- 
ka of S. Stefano, in Via Latina, the atrium, in- 
steal of occupying its normal place, is placed by 
the side of the apse, the reason probably being 
that the Via Latiua ran past the apse, and that 
those who wished to enter the church from that 
great thoroughtare would thus pass through the 
atrium. Where, however, no important street 
or public building prevented tbe architect from 
fully developing his plans, the atrium, it should 
scem, during the whole period treated of in this 
work (and indeed until a later period), in Italy 
at least, and probably elsewhere, formed a part 
of every important church. [A. N.] 


ATTIGNY, COUNCILS OF (ATTINIACEN- 
SA CONSILIA), held at Attigny (Attiniacum), a 
town of France, on the river Aisne, N.E. of 
Rheims.—l. A.D. 765, provincial, under Pipin 
(Mansi, rii. 674). 

IL. A.D. 822, at which the Emperor Louis did 
public penance, “ de omnibus quae publice perpe- 
ram gessit," and especially tor his cruelty to 
his nephew Bernard (Mansi, xiv. 403). 

NI. oA.D. 834, November, under Ludovicus 
Tius, a synod of “the whole empire," pussed 
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some canons on behalf of the Church, and re- 
ferred a criminal cause, brought betvre them 
by the emperor, to the state tribunal (Mansi, 
xiv. 655). LA. W. 11.) 

ATTINIACENSE CONCILIUM.  [Ar- 
TIGNY.) 


AUBERTUS or AUTBERTUS, hbishop 
and confessor, commemorated Dec. 13 (Mart. 
Bedue). [C.] 

AUCTOR, bishop, commemorated Aug. 9 
(Mart. Bedue). [C.) 

AUDACTES, martyr, commemorated Oct. 24 
(Mart. Rom. Vet.): [€] 

AUDACTUS. [Apaucrus.] 


AUDAX, martyr, commemorated July 9 
(Mart. Kon. Vet.). [C.) 


AUDIENTES (Axpoduevot). Two stages 
have to be noted in the history and significance 
of this word. "Down to the time of Novatus and 
the consequent development of the penitential 
system of the Church, it is used as equivalent 
to catechumen. The Auwdientcg are those who 
are present in the Church, but are not yet bap- 
tized, and. who theretore, in the nature of the 
case, were not present during the passages of 
the Fudeles, or the yet more sacred service which 
followed, They heard the psalma, the lessons, 
the serinon, and then left (Tertull. de Pocnit. 
c. vi., vii.; Cypr. Zp. 13). At Carthage they 
were placed under the special care of a catechist 
or Audientium 1octor (Cypr. Ep. 31). The trea- 
tise of Augustine, de catechizandis rwudibus, was 
written for such a catechist, and shews fully 
what was the nature of the instruction given. 
The _ word seems to be used with somewhat of 
the same vagueness by Augustine (Serm. 132). 
There is no trace at this period, if indeed at 
any time in the West, of a distinct position for 
them in the place where Christians met for 
worship. 

In the East, however, we find from the time 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus onwards a more syste- 
matic classification, and that one made sulser- 
vient to an elaborate penitential system. The 
Audientes are the second in a graduated series of 
those who, as catechumens or members of the 
Church, have fallen, and need to be restored. 
Outside the Church stood the Flentes (kAaiduevoi) 
mourning over their guilt, catching only the 
indistinct sounds of what was passing within, 
exposed to sun or rain. Then within the 
narthex, the portico in one sense outside the 
church, but comimunicating with it by opeu 
doors, were the Audientes (Greg. Thaum. Can. 
xi.). They might stay there and listen, like those 
who bore the same name in the older svstem. till 
the sermon was over. Then the deacon bade 
them depart along with the unbelievers (Const. 
Apost. viii. 5), and they had not the privilege of 
Joining in any prayers. Atter a year thus passed 
they came within the church, as Flectentes 
(yovukAlvovTes), joining in the prayers up to 
the commencement of the proper Eucharistic 
serviće, but kneeling in their contrition. Lastly, 
they became Consistentes (zuvisrduevoi), stand- 
ing with those in tull communion with the 
Church, but not yet admitted themselves to that 
privilege. Such was the ideal system laid down 
by the Council of Nicaea (c. ri.), elaborated by 
Basil (Cua. xzii., lxxv.), and _ more or less acted 
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on throughout the churches of the East. It 
brought with it, in the risk of degradation from 
a higher order to one of shame and dishonour, 
from the position of full membership to any one 
of them, a system of secondary punishments the 
actual effect of which it is not easy to estimate, 
[CATECHUMENS8; PENITENTS.] [E. H.P.] 


AUDIENTIA — EPISCOPALIS. This 
forms one of the heads or titles in the first book 
of Justinian's Coder, and is there used in rela- 
tion to an authority, not only in spiritual but 
also in certain secular matters, conferred upon 
the bishops of the Church. In conjunction with 
the temporal _ magistrates, they were empowered 
to take part in managing the revenues of cities, 
the guardianship of young persons, and various 
other matters of a civil nature (see Guizot, #Hist. 
of Civilisation in Europe, Lecture ]I., as to the 
influence which the Church thus exercised in 
gociety). But the phrase more especially de- 
notes the power given to the bishops of hearing 
and deciding disputes as to temporal rights in 
certain cases, Thus we find (Cod. i. tit. 4. s. 8) 
“si qui ex consensu apud sacrae legis antistitem 
litigare voluerint, non vetabuntur. Sed expe- 
rientur illius in civili duntaxat negotio, more 
arbitri sponte residentis, judicium ; " and (bid. 
s. 9) “ Episcopale judicium ratum sit omnibus, 
qui se audiri a sacerdotibus elegerint ; eamque 
eorum judicationi adhibendam esse reverentiam 
jubemus, quam vestris deferri necesse est potesta- 
tibus, a quibus non licet provocare, &c.? Two 
limitations appear on the face of these passages : 
—1. That the matter in controversy must be of 
a civil character, no criminal cases being to be 
thus decided. 2. That both parties to the dis- 
pute must voluntarily agree to have their cause 
thus tried. The result therefore is to make the 
bishop an authoritative arbitrator, whenever the 
parties submitted themselves to his decision. 
This repeats what had been previously autho- 
rized by Arcadius and Honorius (see Theod. 
Codex. De Jurisdict. ii. 1), and by Valentinian 
HI. ; and, indeed, was perhaps little more than 
an acceptance and recognition on the part of the 
ostate of a custom which had long prevailed in 
Christian cominunities, of bringing their disputes 
before their Christian superiors instead of before 
heathen judges, in accordance with the words of 
St. Paul (1 Cor. vi.). At one period, however, 
there is some ground to believe that the secular 
power of Rome was inclined to go much further. 
According to Eusebius ( Vi. Const. iv. 27) and 
Svzomen (i. 9), Constantine ordained that either 
party in a dispute of a civil nature might select 
the bishop as his judge, even against the will of 
the other party ; and that the episcopal decision 
should be conclusive, and should be executed by 
the temporal authorities. This compulsory set- 
ting aside of the ordinary tribunals of the Roman 
Empire at the pleasure of either litigant, did not 
long endure, and seems to have been superseded 
by the more moderate principle adopted by Arca- 
dius and Honorius.  Indeed the learned commen- 
tator Gothofred, who is followed by Bingham 
(Anti. ii. 7, 3), doubts whether Constantine ever 
really made any such decree. Later writers, 
however, have not shared these doubts (see 
Herzog, Real. Encijel. sub voce, “ audientia Epis- 
copi."). This alleged decree was in later ages 
yevived in the west, being then attributed to 
Theodosius. In that form it was accepted by 
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Charlemagne (Caprit. vi. 566), passed into the 
collections of laws, and finally found its way into 
the Decretum of Gratiun (Part 11. causa ri 
quaest. i. 35). Innocent III. lays stress upon it 
(Decretal. Greg. i. lib. 2, tit. i. 13), and indeal 
in this shape it was well calculated to minister 
to the Papal pretensions. (B. S.) 


AUDIFAX, martyr, conmemorated Jan. 20 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron.). [C.) 


AUDOENUS or AUDOINUS (St. Ouen), 
bishop of Rouen, commemorated Aug. 24 (3/urf. 
Hieron.). [C.) 

AUFINUS. Natalis in Africa, Oct. 16 (M. 
Hieron.). [C.] 

AUGENTIUS. In Africa, Jan. 4 (Mart. 
Hieron.). [C.] 

AUGULUS, bishop and _martyr, comme- 
morated Feb. 7 (Mart. Bedae, Hiro). [€] 


AUGURIES. [DIvINATIONS.] 


AUGUSTA, virgin, commemorated July 28 
(Mart. Bedae). [C.] 


AUGUSTALIS, commemorated at Arles, 
Sept. 7 (Mart. Hieron.). [C.] 


AUGUSTINE'S OAK, Conferences at, be- 
tween Augustine of Canterbury and the British 
bishops :—I. In A.D. 602 or 603, and probably 
at Aust on the Severn, or some spot near toit, 
with a view to induce the British bishops to give 
up their Easter Rule, and to co-operate wiih 
Augustine in preaching to the Saxons. The first 
conference (Baed. ii. 2) was only preliminary 
(Augustine, however, working a miracle at it, 
acc. to Bede), and led to—lI. A more formal 
conference shortly after, in the same year, at the 
same place, at wbich seven British bishops were 
present, with “many learned men," especially 
from Bangor monastery (near Chester), then 
under Dinoth as its abbat. On this occasion 
Augustine limited his demands to three, con- 
formity in keeping Easter, and in the baptismal 
rite, and co-operation in preaching to the Sarons: 
suppressing, if Bede's account is complete, all 
claim of the jurisdiction which Gregory the Great 
had bestowed upon him over the British bishopa, 
and saying nothing of the tonsure; but disgust- 
ing the Britons by refusing to stand up at their 
approach —a token, according to the words ofa 
certain anchorite whom they had consulted, that 
he was not a man of God, and therefore was 
not to be followed. The conference accordingly 
broke up without any other result than that of 
drawing from Augustine some angry words, 
which unfortunately came true a dozen years 
afterwards, when he was dead, in the slaughter 
of the Bangor monks at Chester (Baed. 10.). The 
baptismal differences have been conjectured by 
Kiinstmann to relate to trine immersion, by 
Dr. Rock (upon the better evidence of the 
Stowe Missal) to have referred to the washing 
of the feet which the Britons are supposed to 
bave attached to baptism; but both are cou- 
jectures only. For the date, locality, and his- 
tory of these conferences, see Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 40, 41. And for the well-known 
“ Answer_of_Dinoth," which is plainlv the 
work of some mediaeval Welsh antiquary, see 
ib. i. 122. [A. W. H]) 


AUGUSTINUS. (1) Martyr at Nicomediu, 
commemorated May 1 (3fart. Rom. Vet., Hieron.). 


* 


AUGUSTODUNENSE 


(B) Bishop and confessor, Apostle of England, 
May 26 (AMfurtyrol. Bedae, Adonis). 

(8) Commemvorated at Rome Aug. 22 (M. 
Ilicron.). 

(4) Bishop of Hippo, confessor, Aug. 28 (Mart. 
Ron. Vet., Hieron., et Bedue). In Mart. Hieron., 
under May 26, “in Africa Agustini Episcopi ;" 
under Aug. 28, “Ipono regio Depositio Agustini 
Episcopi ;" so that May 26 seems to have been 
given to St. Augustine of Canterbury at a date 
later than that of Mart. Hieron. His name is 
recited in the Gregorian Canon. 

(5) Presbyter, Oct. 7 (3f. Bedae). 

(8) “ In Cappadocia Agustini Episcopi," 
17 (M. Heron). 

AUGUSTODUNENSE 
[AUTUN, COUNCIL OF.) 

AUGUSTUB. (1) Of Alexandria, Jan. 11 
(Jf. Hiron.) 

(2) Martyr, commemorated May 7 (Mart. 
Kom. Vet.). 

(8) Confessor, commemorated at Bourges, Oct. 

4 (M. Hiron). [C.] 


AURELIANENSE  CONCILIUM. 
(ORANGE, COUNCIL OF.) 
AUREOLA. [Nimpvs.] 
AURELIUS, commemorated April 26 (Mart. 
Hlieron.). [C.] 


AUSTERIUS, commemorated Oct. 19 (Mart. 
Ilicron.). [C.] 


AUSTREBERTANA, abbess, commemo- 
rated Feb. 10 (dfart. Fieron). [C.] 


AUTHENTIC. The sounds connecting the 
tinal (in Gregorian music) with its octave, or a 
melody in which they only are employed, were 
called Authentic, in contradistinetion to those con- 
necting the 4th below the tinal with ifs 8ve, the 
5th above it, which were called Plagal (v. PLAGAL). 
In Ambrosian music authentic scales only were 
employel. and of these only four ; the Phrygian 
(D—d), Dorian (F—e), Hypolydian (F—f), and 
Hrvpophrsgian (G—g) of the Greek system. The 
Aeviian (A—a) and the Ionian (C—c), subse- 
quentiy added to the number of the church 
scales (tones or _modes), were subjected to the 
sarne classification. Authentic scales are cha- 
racterised by the harmonic divisivn (6 : 4: 3) 
vt their octaves ; e. g. C—g—e ; the plagal by the 
aritbmetical division (4: 3 : 2); €. g. G—(—g. 
Authentic melodies are thought to have gene- 
rally greater dignity and strength than plagal. 
A good modern example of the former is the 
well-known German chorale Zin feste Burg ist 
tpiser Gott, and of the latter our Zvening Himan, 
attrikuted to Tallis; and it would be difficult 
to find in pure melodic music better examples 
of the sublime and the beautiful. But the tune 
knowu in England as the Cid Hundredth (essen- 
tially plagal) certainly contravenes this theory 
in a very striking instance and manner. 

The relations of subject and answer in the 
tnodern tonal fugue (as when C—g are “an- 
zwered" not by g—d but by g—O) obviously 
grew out of the division of scales into authentic 
ani plagal. U.H. 

AUTISSIODORENSE — CONCILIUM. 
L[AUXERRE, COUNCIL OF.) 


AUTOCEPHALI (Abroxćpala:, from abTds 
and kepaAf), a nume given by canonists aud in 


Nov. 


CONCILIUM. 


e 
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the Notitiue—I. To Metropolitans who remained 
independent of Patriarchs after Patriarchs were 
established, 1. 6., who then continued still to be 
what all Metropolitans originally were. So the 
Cyprian archbishop (Conc. Ephes. A.D. 431, act. 
vii. ; and again, as late as Conc. Trull, A.D. 691, 
can. 39, at a time when the Cypriots had fled 
from Cyprus itself, and had taken refuge in the 
*Erapxla 'EAAnormdvrios): to whom Balsamon 
joins the archbishops of Bulgaria and of Iberia 
(Georgia). The privilege had been given to the 
former of these two by Justinian. (See, how- 
ever, Le Quien, Oricns Christ., vol, i. 96.) The 
latter would seem to have been at first reckoned 
as subject to the Patriarchate of Antiovch, and 
then to Constantinople; but from A.D. 450 he 
styled himself abrokćpaAos, and appears to have 
been considered as such (Malan, Ž/ist. of Georg. 
Ch. 35, 196, &c.). The Armenian Church is also 
so styled in the Notitine (see Bingh. II. xviii. 2); 
but it would rather appear to have claimed to 
be in itself a patriarchate, inasmuch as Nerses 
its second bishop, present at Conc. Constantn., 
A.D. 381, styled himself Patriarvh and Katho- 
licos of Armenia, as did thenceforward his suc- 
cessors (Malan, Life of Gregory the Tiluminator, 
27). Ravenna in the west is also snid to have 
arrogated the privilege of “autocephalism,? and 
only to have surrendered it under the pontifi- 
cate of Pope Donus, A.D. 676-679. Roman (and 
Welsh) Britain, which is usually adduced as 
another western instance, and which undoubtedly 
had no relations to the Roman patriarchate or 
any other for three centuries (400—700),—as 
neither had Celtic Ireland nor Columban Scot- 
land,—was rather a case of bishops who still 
remained without a metropolitan, the legends 
of the archbishoprics of Caerleon or of St. David's, 
or indeed of any archbishopric in the island at 
all except as an honorary and unmeaning title, 
being without any historical authority whatever. 
The epithet is applied to Britain only by late 
controversial writers. 

2.“ A name given to a class of bishops who 
came to exist in the 9th century in the eastern 
patriarchutes, as Constantinople, Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, who were dependent directly upon their 
patriarch without the intervention of a metro- 
politan, and who might be more accurately (and 
sometimes were) called archbishops or _metropo- 
litans themselves, only without sufiragans (see 
authorities in Bingh. II. xvili. 3). 

3. The name might be applied, on the same 
principle upon which it is attached to metropo- 
litaus whose independence survived the establish- 
ment of patriarchs, to bishops whose in4ependence 
survived the establishment of metropolitans. But 
the origin of metropolitans was too early and tvo 
universal to allow of any ancient authority sig- 
nalizing possible temporary exceptions of this 
kind by a name. The British _bishops, however, 
appear to be (substantially) a case in point. 
And Valesius, although inaccurately in point of 
fact, has applied the name to the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem before that Bishop became himself a 
patriarch (Bingh. 1. 4). 

4. No doubt also the name mi;ht be applied, 
as Bingham suggests, to any case where there 
happened to be only one bishop in the country, 
as in Scythin in the time of Sozomen. 

Acephalus (AKk€pa2Xos) is suid to be sometines 
used for Auivcephulus. 
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(Bingham ; Brerewood, Patriarch, Gov. of 
Anc. Ch.; Cave, Dissert. on Gov. of Anc. Ch.; 
Beveridge, Paundect. ; Du Cange; Meursius ; 
Suicer.) [A. W.H.] 

AUTONOMUS, commemorated June 24 (Cal. 
Armen.). C. 

AUTUN, COUNCIL OF (AUquUsToDuN- 
ENSE CONCILIUM), A.D. 670, under Bishop Leo- 
degar, passed some canons respecting monks, 
and one enforcing the Athanasian creed (Mansi, 
xi. 123). [A.W.H.] 


AUVERGNE, COUNCILBS OF. [CLER- 
MONT, COUNCIL OF.] 


AUXENTIUS, holy father, commemorated 
Feb. 14 (Cal. Byzant.); July 28 (Mart. 
Hieron.). [C.] 

AUXERRE, COUNCILS OF (AUTISSIODO- 
RENSIA CONCILIA). 1. A.D. 578, diocesan, where 
the bishop, with his 7 abbats, and 34 presbyters 
and 3 deacons, passed 45 canons, and amotig 
others, one requiring a synod of abbats every 
November and of presbyters every May (Mansi, 
ix. 911). 

I. a 841, provincial, gathered by the Em- 
perors Louis and Charles to consult respecting 
the slaughter in the war between them, for which 
a three days' fast was appointed (Mansi, xiv. 


186). [A.W.H.] 
AVE MARIA. (Har MARY.) 
AVITUS. (1) Bishop, deposition, Feb. 5 


(Mart. Hicron.). 
(2) Presbyter, conmemorated June 17 (Hart. 
Bede). 
(8) Confessor, June 23 (ZD. et Hicron.). [C.] 
AZARIAS, martyr, with Ananias and Misael, 
commemorated Dec. 16 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); April 
23 (Hart. Bedae); Dec. 17 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 
AZYME. [ELEMENTS] 


B 


BABYLAS. (1) Bishop, martyr at Antioch, 
A.D. 253; commemorated Jan. 24 (Mart. Kom. 
Vet., Hieron., Bedue) ; Sept. 4 (Cal. Byz.). 

(2) Saint, Natale, June 11 (M. Beda). [C] 

BACCANCELDENSE — CONCILIUM. 
[BAPCHILD, COUNCIL OF.) 

BACCHUS. (1) Secundicerius, martyr, A.D. 
290; commemorated Oct. 7 (Mart. Pom. Vet., 
Cal. Bye... (2) “ Passio S. Bacchi," Sept. 25 
(M. Bedae). (C.] 

BACULUS. [STAFF.] 

BAGAJENSE CONCILIUM, Donatist, at 


Vagais or Bagnis, in Numidin, A.D. 394, where 
310 bishops, under Primian the Donatist Primate 
of Carthage, condemned Maximian, the Catholic 
bishop of that city (St. Aug. Cont. Crescon. iii. 
93, v. 10, Opp. x. 465, 490 ; Tillemont, M. E. vi. 
165; Labb. ii. 1154). (A. W.H] 
BAGAN, virgin, commemorated with Eu- 
genia, Jan. 22 (Cal. Armen.). [C.] 
BAHED. The name of a fast in the Fthiopic 
Calendar, observed on Ter 10 = Jan. 5 (Neale, 
Eustern Ch. Tut. p. 810). (C.] 
BALANCE (SrunoL). The balance appears 
sometimes upon Christian tombs. A sepulchral 
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stone from the cemetery of St. Cyriac (Aringhi, 
Roma -Subt. ii. 139) displays this instrument in 
conjunction with a crown; it may also be seen 
upon a marble slab taken by Bosio from a 
cemetery of the Via Latina (Aringhi, ii. 68), 
accompanied by a house, a fish, by a doubtful 
object which has been taken wrongly for a can- 
delabrum, and by a mummy set up in a niche. 
A monument of the same nature reproduced in 
the work of M. Perret (Znscript. No. 37) repre- 
sents a balance with a weight (see woodcut). + De 
Rossi (Roma Sott. T. i. p. 86) notices another 
example in the church of St. Cecilia at Rome. 


Balance with wcight, from tbe Cataocmba. 


Some antiquaries, as Mamachi (Origines v. 98) 
have supposed that the balance is symbolical of 
judgment or justice. And it is true that it is 
found, doubtless with this signification, on coins 
of Gordian, Diocletian, and other emperors of 
pagan Rome. The mediaeval artists again have 
frequently made use of this idea. We may see 
it, for instance, in the tympanum of the great 
doorway of Notre Dame in Paris, and in that of 
the cathedral of Autun, where it muy be con- 
sidered as a translation in sculpture of the word+ 
of the Apocalypse (xxii. 12). But in the first 
two instances which we have mentioned, and 
which are almost the only examples transmitted 
to us by Christian antiquity properly so called, 
it is important to observe that mention is made 
of the contract entered into between the pur- 
chasers of the tombs and the FOss0RES Montanus 
and Calevius: VRSICINVS ED QVINTILIANA 
SE _BIBI (vivis) CONPARAVERVNT LOCV A 
MONTANV. || CALEVIVS BENDIDIT (ven- 
didit) AVIN TRISOMV. 

It is therefore more natural to suppose that 
the balance symbolises purchase and sale, per des 
et libram. 

Sometimes upon tombs the balance is simply 
indicative of -a trade, as for example on the slab 
of a Roman moneyer found in the cemetery of 
St. Priscilla (Marini Papiri diplon. p. 332): 
AVR. VENERANDO. NVM || QVI. VINIT. 
ANN. XXXV ATILIA. — VALENTINA. 
FECIT || MARITO. BENEMERENTI. IN. PACE. 
Bronze balances were found in a Frankish se- 
pulchre of the Merovingian period by the Abbe 
Cochet (Sepult. Gauloises, p. 253 and followinx), 
where in all probability they indicated the tonib 
ofa monetary officer, or fiscal agent, oraccountant 
of some kind. This is rendered almost certain 
by the fact that a balance in the Faussett col- 
lection (/naventorium Sepulchrale, p. 43; pl. xvii. 
fig. 1, 2, 3), was found in the same tomb with a 
“ touch-stone * for the trial of metals. . Another, 
found like the preceding in an ancient tomb in 
Kent, is described and figured by Mr. Roach 
Smith in Collectaneu Antigua, vol. ili. pp. 12-14; 
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pl. iv. fig. 1 (Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret. 
P. 67). [C.] 
BALBINA. (1) Virgin, martyr at Rome, 
A.D. 130; commemorated March 31 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Bedae). 
(3) Natale, Oct. 6 (M. Bedae). 
BALDEGUNDIS, deposition at Poictlers, 
Feb. 11 (3f1rt. Hieron.). 


BANNER. [LABARUM; VEXILLUM.] 


BAPCHILD, COUNCIL OF (BaccaNcEI- 
DENSE UUNCILIUM), or rather _ WITENAGEMOT. 
(1) Between A.D. 696 & 716, at Bapchild, near 
Sittingbvurne, in Kent; a Kentish Witenagemot, 
at which abbesses and presbyters, as well as 
bishops and abbats, were present, and where the 
celebrated Privilege of Wihtred was enacted, 
granting to the Kentish metropolitan a free 
election in the case of abbats, abbesses, priests, 
aud deacons. The date cannot be precisely 
determined; and is further confused by a dis- 
crepuncy between the Canterbury Register and 
the Textus Rojfensis on the one hand, and the 
Anglo-Sazon Chronicle on the other, respecting 
the dates of Gebmund and Tobias, successively 
bishops of Rochester.  Spurious forms of the 
Pririlejium extend it to the election of bishops 
and to the whole of Saxon England. See Haddan 
ani Stubbs, Councils, iii. 238-247.—(2) A.D. 798, 
if atall; said to have been held under Kenulf, 
king (not of Kent, but) of Mercia, and Archbishop 
Athelard, with bishops (two lists, both spurious), 
abbats, and an archdeacon ; and to have prohi- 
bited lay interference with churches and mo- 
nasteries, in compliance with a mandate of Pope 
Leo IIL. The decree, however, is verbatim that 
of the (genuine) Council of Cloveshoo of A.D. 803, 
from wbiich also one of the lists of bishops is 
tartially taken (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 1018, 1024, 
Wilk. i. 162; Haddan and Stubbs, Cvunc. iii. 
517 The copy in Reg. A 1 at Canterbury, 
however, has no signatures. (A. W.H.] 


BAPTISM. This Article is arranged as 
follows:—I. Terms used to designate Baptism. 
IL The Order of Baptism in various Churches. 
JII. The several Parts of the entire Ritual, viz.: 
Consecration of the Water; Interrogations and 
Responses (Renunciation and Profession); Pre- 
paratory Unction ; Unclothing of the Catechu- 
men; the Immersion ; the Baptismal_ Formula ; 
the subsequent Ceremonies, viz. : the Kiss, the 
lizhted_ Tapers, the white Garments, the red 
and white Thread, the Chaplet, and the washing 
of Feet. IV. At what times, in what places, 
and by whom, Baptism was administered ; with 
what matter, in what mode, and at what age. 
V. Graphic representations of Baptism. VI. Li- 
terature. The subject of SPONSORS, and that of 
Buptismal NAMEA, are treated separately in their 
alphabetical order. 


I. Terms used to designate Baptism. 


$1. Barri(ew and derived words. The meaning 
of this verb is not, as commonly asserted, identical 
with that of Bdwrew, to “* dip," but presented this 
Hea under special modifications characteristic of 
the various ages in which it was employed. In 
classical usage it was commonly used meta- 
phorically in speaking of one “ drenched " with 
wine, “ overwhelmel?' with misfortunes, and 
the like.  Polybius uses it (iii. 72) in speaking 
of troops parsing thrvugh water which reached 
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up to their breasts: udais Šws T&v pagrov 
ol me(ol Bazri(buevor ŠićBaivov. In the Canon- 
ical Books of the LXX it occurs but once 
in speaking of Naaman either “ washing * or 
“dipping " himself in the Jordan (1 Kings v. 14). 
In the Apocrypha, in speaking of one washing 
herself (čBaxri(eTo dml TFjs mnyhs, Jud. xii. 7) 
at a spring; and again (Ecclus. 24, 37 al. 29) of 
one washing himself after touching a dead body ; 
both cases having reference to ceremonial puri- 
fication. In the New Testament it is occasionally 
used metaphorically (Matt. xx. 22; Mark x. 38, 
39; Luke xii. 50). But it generally has reference 
either to Jewish ceremoninl puritication (Mark 
vii. 4; Luke xi. 28), or to Christian Baptism. 

$ 2. Aovrpdy, or mryh, luvacrun, fons. These 
terms (laver and font) have reference, like the 
last noticed, to the outward circumstances of the 
Baptismal Rite.  Aovrpdv, the Latin lavacrum, 
means literally, “ what serves for washing the 
body," that is, either the vessel, or the water so 
used. St, Paul twice (Eph. v. 26, and Tit. iii. 5) 
uses the word in reference to baptism. In Justin 
Martyr it appears as an evidently technical de- 
signation of baptism (r8 AovTpdv sowdvra:, Apol. 
1.c. 79), and from that time onward the word is 
repeatedly used. The terms smwyyh and fons, 
meaning a spring, or a pool fed by a spring, date 
as technical terms from thg time when either 
natural pools (see S 39) in the open air, or bap- 
tisteries supplied, as was commonly the case, by 
natural springs, were made use of for the purpose 
of Christian baptism. 

83. Terms ezjressive of doctrine.—The most 
common of these doctrinal designations are those 
which have reference to the idea of Regeneration 
—in Greek dvaryćvvnois, and more rarely saAiy- 
yevesla and Beoyćvedis, in Latin regeneratio, 
secunda or spiritualis nativitas, renasci, and re- 
nascentia. Terms of regeneration had been used 
in a figurative sense both by classical authors 
and by Hellenists, such as Philo and Josephus, 
before they were adopted into the language 
of Uhristianity. They served to express the idea 
of an entire change of condition, as for ex- 
ample the passing out of a state of misery, of 
slavery or_ of subjection, into a state of well- 
being, of freedom and of independence. (See 
Wetstein on Matt. xix. 28; Trench's Synonyms of 
N.T. pp. 71, 72. Add Tertullian, de Bapt. c. 5.) 
The Rabbinica! use of such terms more directly 
illustrates the Christian meaning of these words, 
but the ultimate dute to which that use is to 
be traced is open to doubt. (Sve Lighttoot on 
John iii. 4; Cpp. tom. ii. p. 610, tol. Rotterdami 
1687 ; Schoettgen, #for. Heh. i. p. 704, Dresdne 
4, 1733; Carpzovii Annotationes in TA. Goodirini 
Mosen et Aaroncin, Francofurti 4, 1748, lib. i. 
cap. iii. $ vii.) 

$ 4. žopayis, SiTnaculum, &c.  Baptism is 
not unfrequently spoken of as “the seal," or 
more fully “the seal of the Lord," (Clemens 
Alex.), and that partly perhaps with reference to 
the language of Holy Scripture (2 Cor. i. 22, 
Eph. i. 13, and iv. 30). But other thoughts were 
also connected with the term, as £.:. thut of the 
sign of the cross (this being more especinlly the 
scal) being the seal of the Christian covenant or of 
the “spiritual circumcision." (St. Cyril. Hieros, 
Cutech. v. MeT& Thy RioTiw T)V RVEVUaTIKIJV 
AauBdvouev ogpayiša, “'Ayiw IIvevuari Čič ToU 
Aovrpoib mepireuvouevoi.)  Hence further modie 
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sins, while we jvin with them in their prayers 
and in their fast. Then thev ure conducted 
by usto a place where there is water, anl 
they are regenerated (dvayevvovra) alter the 
same manner of regenerativn as that in which 
we ourselves were regenerated. For they then 
make their ablution (T> Aovrpdv worwbprrau) iu 
the water, in the name of God, the Father and 
Lord of the Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Ghost. For Christ said: 
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fications of the same idea, such as “ Character 
Dominicus,'" the mark impressed by the Lord 
(St. Augustine de Bapt. c. Donat. lib. vi. cap. i. 
and Ejast. 184 bis, c. vi. S 23. Migne, tom. ii. 
p-805); ŠeaxoTreias snueiwgis, a mark indicative 
of ownership or dominion (St. Greg. Naz. Or. xi; 
compare St. Isaac of Armenia, quoted below, 
& 101); or again the Nota Militaris (St. Augus- 
tine de Bat. lib. i. cap. iv.), f ToU gTpariwrov 
oepayis (St. Chrysostom in ii. Cor. Zlom. iii. ad 


lin.), the mark put upon soldiers to ensure their 


recognition. 


83. Zerms of Initiation or Tlhunination.—The 
ilea_ of baptism being an initiativn (uungdis, 
kvOTaJEJyIa, TEeA€THh) into Christian mysteries, 
an enlightenment (periruds, iluwninatw, illus- 
tratio) of the darkened understanding, belonged 
naturally to the primitive ages of the Church, 
When Christian doctrine was still taught under 


great reserve to all but tbe baptized, and when 


adult baptisin, requiring previvus instruction, 
was still of prevailing usage. Most of the Fathers 


interpreted the porirBevres, “ once enlightened,' 
of Heb. vi. 4, as _reterring to baptism. In the 
middle of the second century (Justin M. Agpol.ii. 
KaA«iTai čč TobTO TO AovTpdv PwTiruds ws pa- 
ri(oućvov Thy Šidvoinav rov TabTa pavBavdvrov) 
we find proof that “ illumination * was already 
a received designation of baptism. And at a 
later time (St. Cyril Hieros. Cutech. passim), oi 
peri(ouevo: (illuminandi) occurs as a teclinical 
term for those under preparation for baptism, 
ol perirBćvres of those already baptised. So oi 
đuimro:r and oi ueuvnućvo:, ihe uninitiated and 
the initiated, are contrasted by Sozomen, #1. E. 
lib. i. c. 3. 

$ 6. Modern terms.—In most of the modern Eu- 
ropean languages the words expressive of baptism 
are derived directly from the Latin baptizare, and 
testify to the fact of Latin having been in the 
Western Churches the one ecclesiastical language 
almost to the exclusion of all others. But there 
is one notable exception. The German taufen, 
to “ baptize," akin to our English “dip," has the 
same technical meaning as bajdizare, and recals 
the time whenon the covnversivn of the German 
tribes baptisim was as a rule perforined by “ dip- 
piug " (see S 92), and when not Latin, but as far 
as possible the mother-tongue of the converts 
was employed in the baptismal offices. Our 
cvuntryinan, St. Bonitace, in his Statuta (Mar- 
tene, de Ant. Ecce. Hit. tom. i. p. 48) desires that 
the catechumens be taught to make the Renun- 
ciations and Confessions of Faith in Baptism “in 
sa lingua qua nati sunt," and directs any pres- 
byter to Icave the diocese who is too proud to 
obey this direction. 


II. The Order of Baptism in various Churches 
of the East and of the. West. 


8 7. Deseribed by Justin Martyr.—The earliest 
description of the actual rite of baptism is that 
given by Justin Martyr in his first Apology (cap. 
Ixxix.), which dates from the middle of the 
second century. “ We will now relate after what 
manner we dedicated (ave8fikauev) ourselves unto 
God, when we were new-made through Christ 
(nauvoromBevres Šia rov X.) So many as are 
convinced, and belicve the truth of what we 
teach and aflirm, and who promise to be able to 
live nccordiugly, are taught both to pray, and 
with fasting Lo ask of God remission of their past 


“Except ye be regenerated (ćav u) avayevrn6nTe) 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven." " 

$ 8. It will be seen that the descriptivn here 
given is without full details concerning the rite 
itself, as was natural in one writing concerning 
a Christian Sacrament to persons who were not 
Christians themselves. "But we may trace clenr 
allusions to the pretatory instructivu and guid- 
ance of the catechumens—to the baptismal pre- 
mises or stipulations—to a place of baptism apart 
from the ondinarv place of assembly fer the 
faithful (Gyovrau 06 nuov čvđa čep dari). We 
tind also the baptismal formula, “In the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
thvugh with slight interpolations which are pro- 
bably due to the need of some explanation in 
addressing a heathen audience on such a subject. 

S 9. Kitual described by Tertullian.—Atout 
fifty years later than Justin Martyr, and about 
the close of the second century, we find evideuce 
in the works of Tertullian of the nature of the 
baptismal rite as observed at tbat time. He 
speaks first of the Preparation of the Catechumens 
immediately betore Baptism—saying tbat they 
šhould be frequent in prayer, with fasting and 
kneeling (then a penitential attitude), and watch- 
ing, and with confessivn of all former sins. 
“* Ingressuros baptismum, orationibus  crebris, 
jejuniis et geniculationibus, et pervigiliis, orare 
oportet, et cum confessivne oimnium retro delict- 
orum, ut exponant etiam baptismum Joannis 
Tinguebantur, inquit, confitentes delicta sua " 
(De Bapt. c. 20). 8.10. He describes the solemn 
renunciatioR of the devil and his pomp, and his 
angels, distinguishing the renunciation made at 
the time of baptism from that made some time 
previously in the church (on admission as cate- 
chumens).  (“ Aquam adituri ibidem, sed et ali- 
quanto prius in ecclesia sub antistitis manu, 
coutestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pom pne et 
angelis ejus." Že Cor. Mil. c. 3.) He speaks then 
of other * responses" made by the baptized while 
standing in the _ water, alleging these as an ex- 
ample of custom founded on tradition only, not on 
any express direction of our Lord. (“ Dehince ter 
mergitamur umplius aliquid respondentes quam 
Dominus in evangelio determinavit.?  Zbid. Sve 
below, S 93.) S 11. The words (ter mergitamur) 
just quoted, and those of the treutise De Bapt. c. 1, 
“in aquam homo demissus et inter pauca verba 
tinctus," have reference to the Trine Immersion 
then customary (see below, S 49) and the use 
of the words implicitly prescribed in Matt. xrviii. 
19. These points he more exuctly determines 
cisewhere.  (*“ Novissime mandans ut tinguerent 
in Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, non in 
unum : nam nec semel sed ter, ad siungula nomina, 
in personas singulas tinxuimur." Ade. Praream, 
c. 26.) & 12. Among the trulitionary custonis, 
Tertullian_mentions the tasting of a mixture 
(concordiam) of honey and milk on leaving the 
font (“ lude suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 


mome ejj = 
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praegustamus." De Cor. Bil. c. 3). But there is 
Nu reterenee to this in his treatise đe baptišmo, so 
that it may not improbably have been of occa- 
slonsi or local usage only m his time. $S 13. The 
ansinting with a consecrated (benedicta) oil, and 
the imposition of hands by the bishop, which 
followed upon baptism, is spoken of as being 
intimately connected with the actual baptism. 
[n the font, according to his view, we are washed 
from sin, and so prepared for the reception of 
the Holy Spirit. (“* Non quod in aquis spiritum 
sanctum consequamur sed in aqua emundati sub 
Angelo Spiritui Sancto praeparamur . .. . An- 
gelus baptismi arbiter_superventuro Spiritui 
Sapeto vias dirigit ablutione delictorum quam 
files impetrat obsignata in Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Šancto . . . . Exinde egressi de lavacro 
perungimur benedicta  unctione . . . . Dehinc 
manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans 
et invitans Spiritum Sanctum." De bajit. cc. 6, 
1,8). The evidence of Tertullian on other points 
will come under notice later in this article. 

S 14. Ritual at Jerusalem, A.D. 347. The 
Catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, delivered in 
leot, a. 347, picture to us in tolerably full 
detnil the ceremonial usages there customary in 
bis time. Throughout Lent (Cutech. i. re gapa- 
Kovra nudpas ob oxoAd(es Ti; xpogevyxii; and 
again reraapdkopra fuepev čxeis perdvorav) the 
catechumens assembled day after day in the 
church of the Anastasis (Caf. xiv.) for prayer, 
and for catechetical instruction. & 15. And at 
the close of Lent, on the “ Sabbath," or Easter 
Ere, as the evening (Jfyst. Catech. i. kar* dneivny 
Tob Barriauaros Thy doxćpav. Compare Chry- 
sost. in 1 Cor. Zlom. xl., where he speaks of Thy 
tosepav tkeivnv, that evening in which baptism 
is solemnized) closed in upon the holy city, those 
to be baptized assembled in the outer chamber 
of the baptistery (eis rdv wpoavAiov TOW BarTig- 
Tnpiov olkov, Bfyst. Cat. i.) and facing towards 
the west, as being the place of darkness, and of 
the powers thereof, with outstretched hand, 
male open renunciation of Satan. & 16. Then 
turning them about, and with face towards the 
Lust, * the place of light, they exclaimed, “I be- 
lieve in the Father (cis Tdv II.) and in the Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in one baptism of 
repentance." 8 17. This said, they went forward 
into the inner chamber (olxos) of the baptistery, 
and (Myst. Cat. ii.) put off the garment (chiton) 
wherewith they were clothed, and being thus 
naked were anointed with oil from head to foot. 
$ 18. After this preparatory unction they were 
led by the hafid to the font itself, and then each 
one was asked, “ Dost thou believe in the name 
vf the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost?" and they, in answer, witnessed the 
šaving confession of their fnith, and dipped them- 
selves thrice in the water, and thrice liited 
themselves up from out thereof; and so set 
forth, by symbol, the three days? burial of the 
lord, and his Resurrection; and the saving 
water was to them at once death and life, at 
once “a tomb and a mother." $ 19. Then, on 
coming forth from the water, they were clothed 
wilh white garments, significant of the purity 
and brightness of that spiritual vesture with 
which they were ever henceforth to be clothed 
(3f;st. Cat. iv. in fin).  & 20. Afterward, as 
Christ, coming up out of' the waters, was 
anoiuted with the unction of the Holy Ghost, 
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descending upon Him in bodily shape as a dove, 
an unction, not bodily but spiritual, so the bap- 
tized, when made partakers of ““the anointed,? 
are themselves “ anointed " with a holy oil ““on 
the forehead, the ears, the nostrils, and the 
breast; and while the body was thus touched 
with material ointment, the spirit was sanctified 
[or *consecrated) &yudćera| by the holy and 
lifegiving Spirit" (.HMyst. Cat. iii.) S 21. Holy 
Communion. After this followed holy communivn, 
of which all the newly baptized were partakers, 
therein becoming “ of one body and of one blood ? 
with Christ (zvaaopot Kal aovauot 700 XpiaT07), 
and there partaking of a heavenly breud, and of a 
eup of salvation, that sanctify both soul and body 
(Zb. iv.) & 22. Psalms and lujhts. Under the 
figurative language emplojed by St. Cyril in his 
prefatory address, we may see evident allusions to 
the accompanying ceremonial of the great Easter 
rite. This was celebrated, as we have already 
mentioned, on the eve, and during the night 
(xdre učv duiv Beičn 6 Beds čkelviv Thy 
vUkTa K.TA., Pracfatio) preceding Easter day. 
And the use of artificial_ light, thus rendered 
necessary, was singularly in harmony with the 
occasion, and with some of the thoughts most 
prominently associated with it (see & 5 above). 
It would be ditticult to imagine any scene more 
moving than that pictured to us in the pages of 
St. Cyril, when on the eve of the Saviour's 
resurrection, and at the doors of the church of 
the “ Anastasis," the white-robed (S 19) band 
of the newly baptised was seen approaching from 
the neighbouring baptistery, and the darkness 
was turned into day (rd ok6TOs TD Auepopavćs, 
Pracfat. ad Catech.) in the brightness of unnum- 
bered lights. And as the jovous chant swelled 
upwards, “ Blessed is he whose unrighteousness 
is forgiven, and whose sin is covered," it might 
well be thought that angels voices were heard 
echoing the glad acclaim, “ Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth no sin, and in 
whose spirit there ia no guile." (Šre dluov ruBeEv- 
Toy, i.c., after_ your baptism, oi čyryeAor dripo- 
vhoovow, Maxdpior &v čbćoncav, K.TA., Pruc- 
ut. : 

8 23. Other Eastern rites. In Egypt. Th€ 
order of baptism which we have traced above as 
observed at Jerusalem in the year 347 A.D., bears 
n close resemblance in all its more important de- 
tails to those of which we find record elsewhere. 
The limits of this article do not admit of our 
quoting these in full. "For the order followed in 
the Egyptian Church, see the Constitutiones Ficcle- 
ste Aegyptiacae, S 46 seqq., published by Lagarde 
(al. Botticher) in his ffelupuiae Juris Ecclesiastici 
antiquissimae. It will be found also in Bunsen's 
Christianity and Mankind, vol. vi. p. 465, seqq., 
in a Greek translation by Lagarde from the 
Coptic original. With this, which may probably 
date from the 4th or 5th century (not asa MS. 
but asa rite), may be compared the O,do Bap- 
tismi of Severus, Patriarch of Alexandria in the 
7th century (Biblioth. Mar. Patrum, Paris, fol. 
1654, tom. vi, col. 25), and, for a_ much later 
time, see Vansleh, Žfistoire de P Elise dAlv- 
andrie, Paris, 1677, cap. 21, p. 80. 

8 24. In Aethiojna. The Ethiopic rite must 
originally have resembled that of Alexandria. 
Our first detailed accounts of it come to us from 
the Jesuit missionaries (Bibl. Mar. Patr. as 
above, tom. vi. col. 57, seqq.). With their state- 
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ments, which coming from various quarters 
appear at times somewhat inconsistent with 
each other, may be compared the account given 
by Ludolf in his Historia Aethiopica, lib. iii. 
cap. vi. 

$ 25. The Descriptions of the Rite given by 
Dionysius, the so-called Areopagite (Zvc. Hier. 
lib. ii.), and in the Apostolical_ Constitutions, 
cannot be assigned with certainty to any par- 
ticular date or locality ; but they afford interest- 
ing points of comparison with the ritual de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

8 26. Western Ritea. The only complete 
Ordines Bajtismi of any early Western churches 
are the Roman and the Gallican. The Roman 
may be traced with slight variations in the 
sacramentary attributed to Gelasius (Mignc, 
Patrol. tom. 74, p. 1105, and Muratori, Žiturg. 
Roman. Vet.), and that of Gregory the Great 
(ed. H. Menard). Many variations of the Gallican 
Ordo Baptismi are given by Martene (De Ant. 
Ecc. Rit. tom. i. Part 1), and of these we select 
one example as being of exceptional interest. 

$ 27. The Gotho-Gallican Rite. The earliest 
of the Gallican Urdines Baptismi is probably 
that sometimes described as the Gothic, as 
having been in use in the Visigothic Church. 
The order commences with a prefatory address, 
remarkable for the figurative language employed, 
which is utterly unlike that to be met with in 
any other known ritual, and in which we may 
probably see traces of the peculiar circumstances 
under which Christianity was first introduced 
into Gaul. “Standing, dearest brethren, on the 
bauk of this crystal-clear fount, bring ye from the 
land to the shore new-comers to ply the traffic 
whereof they have need (mercaturos sna com- 
mercia). Let all who embark on this voyage 
make their way over this new sea, not with 
a rod (*virga,' probably with reference to 
Moses and the Red Sea], but with the cross; 
not with bodily touch, but with spiritual appre- 
hension; not with traveller's staff, but in sacra- 
mental mystery (non virga, sed cruce, non tactu 
sed sensu, non baculo sed sacramento). The 
place is small but full of grace. Happy hath 
been the pilotage of the Holy Spirit. Therefore 
let us pray the Lord our God, that He will sane- 
tify this fount, and make it a laver of_most 
blessed regeneration in remission of all sins; 
through the Lord." 8 28. The Coliect then 
follows, being a prayer for the benediction of 
the font. “God who didst sanctify the fount 
of Jordan for the salvation of souls, Jet the angel 
of thy blessing descend upon these waters, 
that thy servants being bathed (perfusi) there- 
with may receive remission of sins, and being 
born again of water and the Holy Spirit, may 
devoutly serve thee for ever ; through the Lord." 
$ 29. Ihe Contestatio. “It is meet and right, 
Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Initiator of the 
Snints, Father of all Unction, and author of a 
new sacrament through thine only Son our Lord 
God ; Who, through the ministry of water be- 
stowest in place of the riches of the world (“ante 
divitias mundi, evidently from the Greek &čvri 
TOV xAovToV To kdouov) thine Holy Spirit ; 
Thou that providest the waters of Bethesda 
through the healing operation of the Angel; 
Who didst sanctify the channel of Jordan by the 
worthiness of Christ thy Son; have regard, O 
Lord, to these waters prepared for the doing 
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away of the sins of men; grant that the Angel 
of thy fatherly love (pietatis tuae) may be pre- 
sent to this holy fovunt; may he wash off the 
stains of the former life, and sanctify a shrine 
wherein Thou _mayest dwell, causing them that 
herein shall be regenerated to grow and te 
strengthened evermore in the inner man (procu- 
rans ut regenerandorum viscera aetćrna florescant, 
probably Tva OdAAg eis Tdv alova TA grAdyxva 
T&v dvayevvoućvov), and bestowing that true 
renewal which is of baptism.  Bless, Lord God, 
this water that Thou didst create, and let Thy 
healing power (virtus tua) descend upon it. 
Pour down from above Thy Holy Spirit, the 
Paraclete, the messenger [angel] of truth. Sune- 
tify, O Lord, these waters as thou didst the 
streams of Jordan; that they who go down into 
this fount, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, may be found 
worthy to obtain both pardon of sins and the 
on-pouring of the Holy Spirit, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who with (apudl) Thee and the 
Holy Ghost is blessed for evermore."  & 50, 
Consecration with Chrism. “Then thou makest 
a cross with chrism, and savest: I exorvise 
thee, thou_ water of God's creation 5 I erorcise 
thee, the whole army of the devil, the whole 
power of the adversary, and all darkness of evil 
spirits; I exorcise thee in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, to whom the Father 
hath subjected all things in heaven and in earth. 
Fear and tremble, Thou and al! the malice that 
is thine: give place to the Holy Spirit, that all 
who descend into this font may have the laver 
of the baptism of regeneration, unto remission of 
all sins, through Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
will come unto the judgment seat of the Majesty 
of His Father with the holy angels, to judge 
thee thou enemy, and the world, through fire, 
for evermore."' 8 31. Insujjilation. “Then thvu 
shalt breathe (see & 42) three timrs upon the 
water, and put chrism therein in the form of a 
cross, and say: “the on-pouring of the salutary 
chrism of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that this may 
be made a fountain of water springing up unto 
life eternal." Amen." 832. The interrogutions 
and the baptism. “While baptizing thou shalt 
make the interrogations (dum baptizas inter- 
rogas: see below, & 43) and say: *I baptize thee 
(naming him) in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, unto remission of 
sins, that thou mayvest have eternal life. Amen.'" 
8 33. Unction. “While touching him with 
chrism thou shalt say : “I anoint thee with the 
(chrism) unetion of holiness, the clothing of im- 
mortality, which our Lord Jesus Christ first 
received, bestowed by the Father, that thou 
mayest present it entire and undiminished before 
the judgment seat of Christ, and mayest live for 
ever and ever." 8 34. The washing of fed. 
“ While washing his feet, thou shalt say: *I 
wash thy feet, as our Lord Jesus Christ did 
unto his disciples. Do thou the like to strangers 
and pilgrims, that thou mayest have eternal 
life." 6 35. Theclothing. “ While putting the 
garment upon him thou shalt say : * Receive this 
white garment, wbich thou mayest keep and 
present (quam perferas) before the judgment 
seat of our lord Jesus Christ?" & 36. ZTie 
Collect. “Let us pray, most dear brethren, our 
Lord God, for these his neophytes, now baptized, 
that when the Saviour shall come in His ma- 
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jesty, He will cause them whom He hath 
regenerated_ of water and the Holy Spirit to 
be elothed for ever with the garment of salva- 
tion; through the Lord."  & 37. Another collect. 
“* For these who are now baptized, and crowned 
(sve $ 65) in Christ, on whom our Lord hath 
deigned to bestow regeneration, we pray thee, 
Almighty God, that they may preserve undefiled 
unto the end the baptism which they have 
received; through Our Lord. 

638. Peculiarities of this Rite.—There is strong 
interna! evidence that this rite in its present 
shape is a translation into debased Latin of an 
oHer Greek original. There are _ many parts 
ofit of which the sense can only be guessed by 
first translating it back into Greek, word for 
word, taking Latin, such as that of the translator 
of lrenseus, as a guide in so doing. And this 
fact, coupled with that of the metaphors in the 
cpening address being taken wholly from the lan- 
guage of trade and of navigation, bears out in 
a remarkable manner the conclusion to which 
other ipdependent evidence points, viz., that 
(trstianity was introduced into Gaul through 
Greek missionaries, and in connection with tbe 
great line of commercial traffic of which Mar- 
stilles was the chief western entrepdt, and the 
dties of Cyzicus, Phocaea, and Alexandria the 
principal eastern porta. It has another point 
of interest for English readers, viz., that there 
are strong grounds for believing that the primi- 
tive British and Irish rites were based on the 
old Gallican use, of which that just quoted 
presents, probably, the oldest example now re- 
maining. : 

$39. British and Irish Rites.—No complete 
Ordb Baptismi appears to have been preserved 
which will illustrate the primitive usage of the 
British and Irish Churches.  Incidental notices 
of the hitter in ancient documents serve to de- 
termine many points of detail which will be 
Doticed in their place. The fullest of these, and 
one which is of great interest on many grounds, 
is the story told by Tirechan (6th century) in the 
Bok of Armagh, concerning St. Patrick's bap- 
tising the two daughters of King Laoghaire at 
the pool of Clebach in Connaught. For this, see 
Todd's Life of St. Patrick, p. 452. 

$ 40. Spanish Ritc.—Such details as can now 
be determined concerning the primitive baptismal 
rite im Spain are contained in a treatise of St. 
IHephonsus of Seville (7th century), De Cogni- 
tose Baptismi. Further particulars may be 
inferred from Isidore of Seville De of. Eccdl. 
lib. ii. cap. 24; and from the Mozarabic Liturgy, 
attributed by some to him. That Spanish usuge 
in the 4th century differed in some respects from 
that of Rome, is indicated by the letter of 
Siricius of Rome to Himerius Tarraconensis. See 
below, 6 73. 


i. Detasla of the Ritual of Baptism, 


$ 41. Tbeodulf, bishop of Orleans, just at the | 


close of the 8th century, wrote a treatise De 
Ordine Baptismi (Migne's Patrol. cv. 223). 
in which he describes the complicated Ritual 
practised in Western Churches in his own time. 
Taking his de«cription as a basis, but omitting 
here the notice of such points as will come 
under separate discussion in other articles, we 
may proceed now to deserihe separately the main 
features of the order of baptism as they had been 
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developed in the 8th century, viz., the Conse- 
cration of the Water, the Renunciations, the 
Professiou of Faith, the Immersion with accom- 
panying  Interrogations, and the subsequent 
ceremonial. 

S 42. Consecration of the Water of Baptism.— 
This consecration is first mentioned by Tertullian 
(de Bapt. c. iv.) as brought about by invocation 
of God. St. Cyprian (Zpist. lxx. ad Januar.), 
speaks of the water “ being cleansed beforehand 
and sanctified by the bishop (a sacerdote) ;" and 
a Council held at Carthage under him, speaks of 
this sanctification being brought about (prece 
sacerdotis) by the bishop's prayer. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catech. iii., speaks of the water re- 
ceiving power and being sanctified upon invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit and of Christ. St. Basil 
the Great (de Sp. Sancto, cap. 27) reckons the 
blessing of the baptismal water _ among the 
traditional customs derived from the Apostles. 
From St. Augustine, however (de Bayt. lib. vi. 
c. 25) we learn that the “ Invocations"' were not 
regarded as essential to the validity of the sacra- 
ment. In St. Augustine first (in Joann. Evang, 
Tract. 118 ad fin.) we _henr of the sign of the 
cross being made at this Invocation. Oil also, 
poured crosswise, was used, at lenst in some 
churches, in the consecration of the water. (Dio- 
nys. Areop. De Hier. Eccl. cap. 11; Severus 
Patriarch. Alexandr. De Ordine Baptismi, Bibi. 
Patt. Maz. t. vi. p. 25.) To the same effect the 
Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great and the 
early Gallican Rite already quoted in & 30. 
This ceremony, and the baptism of an infant 
by immersion, are represented in the engrnving 
below, which is from a Pontifical of the 9th cen- 
tury. A further ceremony, used as time went 
on, was Exorcism accompanied by Insufilation, 
or breathing upon the waters. See & 31 above, 
and Martene, De A. £. R. tom. i. pp. 63, 64. 
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Consecration of Water, ant Naptism. 


The Interrogations and Responses. 


S 43. Renunciation and Profession.—The two 
portions of the Order of Baptism next to be con- 
sidered, viz., Renunciation followed by Profession 
of Faith, are often classed together in early 
writers under the designation of the Interro- 
gationes et Responsa, čreporhoes kal čroxpilges, 
in reference to the formulae of question and an- 
swer by which both one and the other were ex- 
pressed. These phrases had their ultimate origin 
probably in an exceptional word (dzepornua, 
an answer formally made to a question formallv 
put) used by St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 21) in speaking 
of baptism. This was a word of technical legal 
use, having reference especially to forms of co- 
venant stipulation. And this, with very slight 
moditication only, appears ns a received technical 
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term of the baptismal ceremonial in the middle 
of the 3rd century. At that time there were 
forms of interrogation and response recognised as 
of“ legitimate ecclesiastical rule" in Africa 
(Tertullian, above, S 10; Cyprian. Zpist. 1xx. ad 
Jantar.), in Egypt (Dionysius apud Euseb. 71. E. 
lib. vii. c. 9), in Cappadocia (Firmilianus apud 
Cyprian. Opp. Baluz. Ep. lxxv.), and at Rome (1b.). 

8 44. 1he ceremonial of Renunciation.—The 
Catechetics of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, when com- 
bined with allusions incidentally made by Dio- 
nysius, St. Basil, and others, put before us very 
vividly the ceremonial with which these renun- 
ciations were made. St. Cyril (Cat. Myst. i.) 
addressing the neophytes, says, “ Ye entered in 
first into the outer chamber of the baptistery, 
and standing with your faces to the west ye heard 
how ye were bidden to stretch forth the hand 
with a gesture of repulsion (Arefovvra TAs 
xeipas, Dionys. Areop. Ecc. Hier.), and ye re- 
nounced Satan, as though there present before 
you . . . saying, “I renounce thee, Satan? ... 
Then, with a second word thou art taught to 
say, “and thy works? . . . and then again thou 
sayest, “and [his] thy pomp.! And afterward 
thou savest, ćandall thy worship ' (Aarpelav) . . . 
When thou hadst thus renounced Satan, breaking 
altogether all covenants with him, then... 
. turning from the west toward the sunrising, the 
place of light, thou wast told to say,*I believe 
in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and in one baptism of repentance.' ? From Dio- 
nysius we learn further that betore making this 
renunciation the catechumen was divested of his 
upper garment, and standing barefoot, and in 
his chiton (shirt) only, made three separate 
renunciations in answer to questions put to 
him (this is implied, but not so distinctly stated 
by St. Cyril], and then being turned toward the 
east was bidden to look up to heaven, and with 
uplifted hands (rs xeipas čvarelvavra) to de- 
clare his allegiance unto Christ (gurrdčasđa 
Te XpioTg), and after so doing he again, in 
answer to questions put to him, thrice made 
confession of his faith. 

$ 45. Words used in Renunciation.—These are 
given with more or less of detail, according to 
the use of varivus churches, by the following 
writers after Tertullian and Cyprian already 
quoted :—St. Cyril, Catech. Mist. i.; St. Basil, 
De Sp. S. capp. xi. and xxvii.; St. Chrysostom, 
Hom. xxi. ad Pop. Antiochenwm ; Liber Sacram. 
Gelasii apud Martene, De A. E. R. i. p. 65; 
Isidore Hispal. De Eccl. Of. lib. ii. cap. 20; and 
St. Ildephonsus, DeCognit. Bapt. cap. iii. ; Ephraem 
Syrus, De Abrenuntiatione, &c. (Opp. ed. Voss, 
2 fol. Romae 1589, t. i. p. 199). For the Gallican 
usage, see Martene, as above, tom. i. p. 64. The 
mode of making the Renunciations, and the 
words employed, are very fully described in the 
treatise De Sacramentis, attributed to St. Am- 
brose, but of uncertain date and of doubtful 
authenticity. In the Baptism of Infants the 
Renuntiations and the Profession of Faith were 
imade by the SPONSOR. 


The Profession of Faith. 


S 46. Baptism “in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," involves 
in its very nature a profession of Faith. And of 
the formal Declaration of Faith made in Baptism, 
we imay see the first trnce, probablv, in Acts 
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viii. 37 (si sana est lectio). Fuller details will 
be found in 'fertullian, De Bart. c. vi. and De 
Corona Mil. c. iii. ; in St. Cyprian, Ep. |xx. and the 
letter of Firmilian published with St. Cyprian's 
works (Ep. lxxv.). A comparison of the many 
passages in later writers referring to these ln- 
terrogations and Responses, leads to the con- 
clusion, that this protession was originally a re- 
citation of the Creed, assented to with a *“ Credo" 
by the Catechumen, much as in our own baj- 
tismal service now. The form, howerer, variel 
according to the gradual enlargement of the 
original Creed, and special questions were some- 
times added having reference to prevniling here- 
&es or schisms in particular Churches.  Er- 
amples will be found in the Missale Gallicanum 
quoted by Martene (De Ant. Ecc. Rit.t. i. p. 69) 
and in the Ordo iii. ibid. p. 64. 


The Preparatory Unction. 


& 47. Without entering at Jength upon the 
subject of “ Unction," which will be treated in 
a separate article, it may be well to note here 
that in many documents dating from after the 
close of the 3rd century, we find allusions to an 
Unction preceding Baptism, in addition to that 
which was given (see S 58) after Baptism. Nci- 
ther Justin Martyr, nor Tertullian, nor St. Cy- 
prian, say anything of such a preparatory Unctinn. 
But this is spoken of in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (lib. iii. c. 15), even in the earliest forin 
in which they have been preserved to us, and by 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cutech. Myst. ii). This 
last gives us as a fixed date the year 347 A.D. 
The use may of course have been even earlier 
than this at Jerusalem and elsewhere. But in 
Africa we may infer that it had not been intro- 
duced even at the close of the 4th century, as 
St. Augustine nowhere alludes to any such rite; 
and, what is more, in one passage (Sermo ccrxvii. 
in die Paschae; al. De Diversis, 83) he dwells 
with much emphasis on the fact (necessary to 
the argument he is pursuing) that the Unction 
of Christians follows after their baptism. Among 
books of doubtful date, which contain allusions 
to this particular rite are the “ Recognitions," 
ascribed, though falsely, to St. Clement of Rome 
(lib. iii. €. Ixvii.); the Responsiones ad Ortho- 
doxos (Qunest. 137, ed. Ben. p. 501, E. 7) falsely 
attributed to Justin Martyr; the Eeclesiustival 
Hierarchy of Dionysius, the so-called Areopagite 
(see S 39, above); and the Constitutions of the 
Egyptian Church already referred to. 


Ihe Unclothing of the Catechumena. 


& 48. A comparison of all the evidence leads 
to the conclusion that the catechumens entered 
the font in a state of absolute nakedness. See 
particularly St. Cyril, Hieros. Myst. Catech. ii. ad 
init.; St. Ambrose, Serm. xx. (Upp.t. v. p. 153, 
Paris, 1642), and _Enarrat. in Ps. \xi. 32 (BB. 
t. i. p. 966); St. Chrysostom, ađ Iilum. Cut. i. 
(Migne, tom. ii. p. 268). Possibly a cineture of 
some kind (quo pudori consuleretur) may have 
been worn, as indicated in some mediaeval works 
of art. But in any case, the question arises, 
considering the great numbers, of both seres and 
of all ages, baptised at one time, how could the 
solemn celebrations at Epiphany, Easter, or Pen- 
tecost have been conducted with decency and 
order? The explanation of this difticulty seems 
to lie in the construction of the ancient bap- 
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tisteries, in which the actual xoAvuBfBpa, or 
pool, occupied the centre of a much larger 
chamber, from which it was in a measure sepa- 
rated by rows of surrounding columns. If we 
suppose the intervals of these columns to have 
been occupied at the time of baptism by cur- 
tains, it is easy to imagine how the necessary 
arrangements could be made without ditficulty, 
the more so, as the custom was for the baptism 
of men to take place first, that of women after- 
wards. And that curtains were so used we may 
infer with some certainty from the following 
facts. St. Gregory of Tours, in his well-known 
desrription of the baptism of Clovis and his fol- 
lowers, speaks thus of the preparations made at 
the baptistery for the occasion (/fist. Franc. lib. 
ti. e. xxri.). “The open spaces of the church 
are shaded (or are darkened, adumbrantur) by 
coloured hangings, and fitted up with white cur- 
tains; the baptistery is duly arranged, balsams 
difuse their scent, burning lights are gleaming, 
and the whole enclosure of the baptistery is be- 
dewed with a divine fragrance," &c. Similar 
arrangements to these we find ertemporised some 
centuries later by St. Otto in Pomerania. He 
himself baptised boys in one place, while the 
grown men and the women respectively were 
baptised in separate places by others. Large 
vessels were let down deep into the ground, 
the elge reaching upwards, above ground, to 
the height of the knee, or somewhat less. These 
were filled with water. And round these cur- 
tains tcere hung on “* columellae," probably stout 
poles, and attached to a rope. A further ar- 
rangement is described in the following terms: 
“ Ante sacerdotem vero et comministros, qui ex 
una parte adstantes sacramenti opus explere ha- 
bebant, linteum fune trajecto pependit quatenus 
verecundiae undique provisum foret.'" (S. Ottonis 
Vita, lib. ii. e. 15, apud Surium, 2 Juli.) 


The Immersion. 


$ 49. Triple Immersion, that is thrice dipping 
tbe head (kaBdrep Čy rivi Tdpo TG čari KaTa- 
Čvćvrev husv rAs kepaAds, St. Chrvsost. in Joan. 
lil. 5, Mom. xxv.) while standing in the water, 
was the all but universal rule of the Church in 
early times. Of this we find proof in Africa 
(Tertullian €. Prazeam, cap. xxvi.), in Palestine 
(St. Cyril Hiero. Catech. Myst. ii.), in Egypt 
(Constitt. Eccl. Acqypt. see above, & 23), at Anti- 
och and Constantinople (St. Chrysostom, FHom. 
de Fide, t. ix. p. 855), in Cappadocia (St. Basil 
De Sp. Scto, €. xxvii. and St. Gregor. Nyssen. De 
Bat. #Bari davrošs byxpizrouev . . . ka) rpirov 
Tošro zochoavres). For the Roman usage Ter- 
tullian indiregtly witnesses in the second cen- 
tury; St. Jerome (ađv. Lucifer. cap. iv. t. iv. 
P-294) in the fourth; Leo the Great (Epist. iv. 
ad Episc. Šicul. e. iii.) in the fifth ; and Pope Pela- 
gius (Epist. ad Gaudent. apud Gratian. Distinct. 
iv. cap. lxxxii.), and St. Gregory the Great 
(Epist. i. 41, ad Leandrum) in the sixth.  Theo- 
dulf of Orleans witnesses for the general practice 
of his time, the close of the eighth century (De 
Ordine Baptismi, cap. xi. sub trina mersione in 
fontem . . . descendimus).  Lastly, the Aposto- 
lical Canona, so called, alike in the Greek, the 
Coptic, and the Latin versions (Can. 42 al. 50), 
five special injunctions as to this observance, 
sajing that any bishop or presbyter should be 
deposed who violated this rule. 

CHRIST. ANT. 
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8 50. Single Imimersion.— While trine immer- 
sion wasthus anall but universal practice, Euno- 
mius (circ. 360) appears to have been the first to 
introduce simple immersion “ unto the death of 
Christ" (Sozomen. /1. E. lib. vi. c. 26; and 
Theodoret. Haeret. Fah. iv. & 3; Schultze, t. iv. 
P- 306). This practice was condemned, on pain 
of degradation, by the Canon. Apost. 46 [u]. 50]. 
But it comes before us again about a century 
later in Spain; but then, curivusly enough, we 
find it regarded as a badge of orthodoxy in oppo- 
sition to the practice of the Arians. These last 
kept to the use of trine immersion, but in such 
a way as to set forth their own doctrine of a 
gradation in the three Persons.  Hence arose, 
and long continued, a diversity of practice in the 
orthodox Churches, some following one rite and 
some another. Gregory the Great (Epist. i. 41), 
when his advice upon the subject was asked b 
Leander bishop of Hispala, replied that either 
simple or trine immersion are allowable, the one 
setting forth the Unity of Godhead, the other 
the Trinity of Persons. But under the special 
circumstances of the Spanish Churches, and in 
view of the fact that trine immersion was there 
specially the usage of heretics, he thought they 
would do well to hold to simple immersion. But 
the matter was still unsettled some twenty or 
thirty years later. At the Council of Toledo (the 
4th, held A.D. 633) the practice suggested by 
St. Gregory was laid down as the rule of the 
Spanish Churches, and from that time onward, 
though triple immersion has been the prevailing 
practice, yet both canons of councils and writers 
on ritual questions have maintained the legiti- 
macy of simple immersion. (See Martene, De 
A. E. R. lib. i. cap. i. art. xiv. $ viii.) 


The Baptismal Formula. 


S 51. Not less necessary to a valid baptism 
than the use of water was the pronouncing of 
the words prescribed by implication by Our 
Lord, in Matt. xxviii. 19, “I baptize tbee in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." With the slight exceptions noticed 
below there has been at all times, and in all 
Christian Bodies, a practically universal assent 
as to the use of these “ Evangelical Words," as 
they are called by St. Augustine. In this we 
find complete assent between the Churches of 
the East and of the West. Tertullian, in reference 
to this, appeals, not to any ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, but to the direct command of Our Lord, 
“Lex tinguendi imposita, et forma praescripta : 
“Ite, inquit, docete nationes, tingentes eos in 
Nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti '"' (De 
Bapt. e. 13. Compare his treatise Adv. Prazeam, 
c. 26, quoted in $ 11). St. Cyprian, fifty years 
later, uses similar language in his Epist. 
lxriii., ad Iubai. p. 200. And St. Augustine 
(de Bapt. lib. vi. cap. 25) asserts that it was 
easier to find heretics who rejected baptism 
altogether than to find any who, giving baptism, 
used any other than the generally received for- 
mula. The use of this form was no less care- 
fully maintained in the East. The 41st of the 
“ Canons of the Apostles " orders the degradation 
of any bishop or Presbyter who baptized other- 
wise than according to the commandment of the 
Lord «eis Ilarćpa kal Yidv kal “Ayoyv Tivevua. 
Didymus of Alexandria (ed. Vallars. 1735, 
vol. ii. p. 130), St. Basil (De Sp. Scto, cap. 12, 
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tom. iii. p. 23), and others, speak of Baptism 
as invalid if not given with these words. 

S 52. Ajparent ezceptions. In the langnage 
of Holy Scripture itself authority seems, at first 
sight, to be found for a certain variety of ex- 
pression in giving effect to the command of Our 
Lord. Thus, in the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles we find expressions such as baptizing 
«in the name of Jesus Christ," Actsii. 38; “in 
the name of the Lord Jesus," ihid, viii. 16; or 
simply “in the name of the Lord," ibid. x. 48. 
But in all probability these are only to be re- 
garded as compendious expressions, eguivalent in 
meaning to a statement that the persons in 
question received “ Christian Baptism."" And 
the apparent exception afforded by the language 
of Justin Martyr, quoted above in & 7, is proba- 
bly apparent only, and not real. —Addressing 
himself as he there does to persons unacquninted 
with Christian Doctrine, he somewhat amplifies 
the actual formula, which would otherwise have 
been unintelligible to a heathen, and speaks of 
Christians being baptized “in the name of God 
the Father and Lord of the Universe, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. 

& 53. Real Erceptions. On the other hand we 
find evidence, even as enrly as St. Cyprian's 
(kpist, Ixiii.) time, that there were some who 
maintained that it was sufficient to administer 
“in the name of Jesus Christ." St. Ambrose 
favours this opinion, if the treatise_ De Spnritu 
Sancto (lib. i. cap. 111) be really his. In later 
times this same opinion was formally maintained 
by more than one authority. The Council of 
Frejus, a. 792, and Pope Nicholas 1. in his 
Responsa ad Bulgaros, all maintain more or less 
emphatically the validity of such a formula. 

Directly contrary to this is the decree of the 
Synodus Londinensis, held in the year 605, by 
Augustine of Canterbury, Laurentius, Justus, 
and Mellitus. There, as we learn from a letter 
of Pope Zacharias to St. Bonifuce, it was decreed, 
that anyone who had been “ washed " without 
invocation of the Trinity had not the Sacrament 
of Regeneration. The omission of the name of 
any one person of the Trinity was held to be fatal 
to the validity of the rite (Wilkins, Concilia, 
p. 29). St. Ildephonsus of Toledo (De Cognit. 
Baptisini, lib. i. c. 112), circ. a. 663, uses similar 
language. “Quod si omissa qualibet Trinitatis 
persona baptismum  conferatur, omnino nihil 
egisse baptismi solemnitas deputetur nisi tota 
Trinitas veraciter invocetur." For the opinions 
of the Schoolmen on this question see Martene 
De A. E. R,,lib. i. cap. i. Art. xiv. 20. And for 
those of various theologians at the time of the 
Reformation, and subsequently, see Augusti 
Denkrriirdigkeiten, vol. vii. p. 239. 

8 54. Slight variations. "The passages above 
quoted shew that all the earlier Church au- 
thorities, almost without exception, speak of the 
use of the words “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," as 
absolutely required. Yet it is worth noting that 
it was an essential not a literal identity of er- 
pression that was required. The main point of 
faith in the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
being secured, slight verbal variations in the 
formula were not regarded as of vital importance. 
Indeed the usage of various churches was not 
absolutely identical. Thus while in most cases 
the identical words of Our Lord eis rd čvoua rov 
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[larpds xa) rob Tiod xa) rod aglov Ivećuaro:, 
were exactly reproduced (in Latin Ritual “ln 
Nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti "'), th» 
words eis TO dvoua, “in nomine," were in some 
churches omitted. The formulu, as given by Ter- 
tullian (S 11) and in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(lib. iii. c. 14), serves to ezemplity this omission. 
Elsewhere additions were made to the formula, 
as thus; “in nomine Patris, Amen ; et kilii. 
Amen; «et Spiritus Sancti, Amen.' The cvr- 
responding Greek words are the formula of the 
Greek Church to this dav. In the Gothic missal 
already quoted in S 32, we find “In nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti in remissivnem 
peccatorum, ut habeas vitam aeternam."_ Inan 
ancient Gallican Missal, there is still greater 
variation, “ Baptizo te credentem in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti ut habeas vitam 
aeternum in saecula saeculorum,? or again, 
“ Baptizo te in nomine Patris etc., . . . unain 
habentium substantiam, ut habeas vitam aeternam 
et partem cun Sanctis." Again Martene (//e 
A. E. BR. tom. i. p. 31, & xix.) quotes the tor- 
inula once in use at Cambray, in which the 
words “ Ego te baptizo'' were altogether omitted. 
and the ministrant said only, “lu nomine Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen." Hugo de 
St. Victor, Peter Lombard, and others, held this 
to constitute a valid baptism ; Pope Alerander 
HI. decided in a contrary sense. This wasin the 
year 1175 A.D. About 400 years earlier, Za- 
charias (Martene & xix.), then Roman Pope, had 
formally to decide whether Baptism given by an 
ignorant Priest “In nomine Patria Filia_et 
Spiritua Sanctua " was valid or no. St. Boni- 
face had decided that such baptism was in- 
valid, and was for _rebaptizing a child _ who 
had so received it. But he was opposed by two 
other _bishops (Virgilius and Sidonius) whose 
opinion was endorsed by the bishop of Rome on 
appeal made to him. “1]f" (so he wrote) “* he 
who so ministered baptism did so not by way of 
introducing error or heresy, but only through 
ignorance of our Roman speech spoke with a 
broken utterance, we cannot consent to any re- 
petition of the baptism so conferred.'" 

8 55. Zastern and Western Forms. One dif- 
ference there is between the mode of employing 
the “ Evangelical words,''* which is characteristic 
of Eastern and of Western Churches respectively. 
In the West, with very rare exceptiops only, the 
personal office of the ministrant has been made 
somewhat prominent by the formula “ / boplise 
thee (Ego baptizo te) in the name " ete. "But in 
the Eastern use this is not the case, the third 
person being employed, BawriĆera: 6 Šeiva (some- 
times & čovAos Tou Beov, adding the name) els rš 
dvoua x. T. A. “ Such an ene " (naming him), or 
“The servant of God, N. or M. ss baptized in the 
name," &c. The exceptions among Eastern 
Churches are very few. The Coptic Formula 
(Abudacni Žfistoria Jacobitarum seu Cojđorumn, 


Oxon. 1675. J. E. Gerhardi, Erercit. de ecclena: 


Coptica, 1666) is in the first person, “I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, Amen ; I baptize 
thee in the name of the Son, Amen ; I baptize thee 
in the name of the Holy Ghost, Amen." And tbe 
Nestorians (Badger's Nestorians and their Ritu1ls) 
of Syria, though their own older formula agreed 
with that of other Eastern CUhurches, adopted 
also that prescribed by the Roman Church, er+ 
pressed in the first person. A more remark- 
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able erception to the usual Eastern practice 1s 
that of the Aethiopian Church, if it really were 
as described, — Alvarez, one of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries, states in one place that the form they 
employ is “I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, andl of the Holy Ghost." 
And Ludolf (who has no sympathy with these 
Roman authorities when he thinks them moved 
by prejudice) states that in the ritual books of 
the Ethiopians he had never been able to find 
- anvother formula. On the other hand there 
were others of the same Jesuit Mission who spoke 
of the great variety of forms which they found 
in use, obliging them to rebaptize. See Ludolf, 
Hist. Aetkiop. lib. iii. cap. vi. 


Subsequent Ceremonial. 


$ 56. The _ceremonies subsequent upon the 
actual baptism are commonly (as by Bellarmine, 
de Bapt. lib. i. cap. 27) reckoned as five in num- 
ber, the Kiss, the_Unction of the Head (distinct 
from the Unction in Confirmation), the lighted 
Taper, the white Robe, the Tasting of Milk and 
Honey. To these may be added the Washing of 
Feet, and the Chaplet on the head, which found 
place in the Ritual of some early Churchea. 

857. The Kiss. We first hear of this as a 
customary practice in Africa in St. Cyprian's 
Est. Ixiv. (a. liv.) ad Fidum. St. Augustine 
quotes the passage (contra duas emist. Pelng. lib. 
iv. cap. viii. £S 23, 24) in a way which shews 
that the usare had been maintained to his own 
time. It is expressly prescribed (to be given by 
the bishop first and afterwards by the assembled 
faithful) in the ritual of the Egyptian Church 
8 30. (See above S 23 of this Article), and in St. 
Chrysostom (čermo 50 de util. leg. script. tom. 
iii. p. 80 1.) we find proof of a similar usage. 

858. The Unction of the lead. No trace is 
to be found in the earliest records of more than 
one Unction after baptism, viz., that given in 
Confirmation by the bishop. Its introduction is 
attributed, by Roman tradition, to St, Sylvester, 
bihop of Rome, from 314 to 335 A.D. See 
further under UNCTION. 

$ 59. The Use of Lights. We have already 
seen that in the 4th century certainly, and pro- 
bably therefore in yet earlier ages, baptism was 
administered after dark (generally late on Easter 
Ere)._In this, as in so many other cases, what 
was perpetuated in late Christian usage for 
doctrinal or symbolical reasons took its rise in 
considerations of practical convenience or neces- 
sity. References made to the use of Lights by 
SL Cyril Hieros., have already been alleged 
(822). And to the same effect, though with 
more of detail, is the language of St. Gregory 
Nazianz. Orat. xl. “ The station that thou shalt 
take before the grent bema (of the church), 
after thy baptism, is a foreshadowing of the 
glory that shall be from heaven ; the psalmody 
wherewith tbou shalt be received is a prelude 
of the hymns that thence shall sound ; the lamps 
that thou shalt kindle set forth in mystery that 
procession of many lights wherewith bright and 
virgin souls shall go forth to meet their Lord, 
having the lamps of faith bright and burning." 
With these passages compare Ambrosius, de 
lapsw virg. sac. e. 5; Marcus Gazensis, ad Arca- 
drum Imp. apud Baronium ad ann. 401; Gregor. 
Turon, list, Franc. lib. v. e. 11; St. Gregory 
the Great, Zi5. Sacram. de sabbato sancto; Al- 
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cuinus, de Div. off. de sabbato saneto; Amala- 
rius, de eccl. off. lib. i. c. 18; Rabanus, de Znst, 
Cler. lib. ii. e. 38, 39 ; St. Ivo, of Chartres, de 
Sacramento Neophytorum ; and the Ordo Bap- 
tismi xviii. in Martene, de Ant. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. 
p. 78. 

S 60. The vearing of white garments (XAeuvket- 
Moveiv or Aaumpopopeiv in Greek writers) by 
the newly baptized was of universal custom 
both in West and East, and this was continued 
throughout the week to the Lord's Day 
immediately following, thence called the “ Do- 
minica in albis depositis," the Kupuakh TYs 
Šiakawnoluov (Goar, Zuchol. Graec. p. 373) of 
the Greeks. By their colour these garments 
were significant both of innocence and of joy 
(Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, p. 182, n. 
19), and by their material, which was generally 
linen, they were associated with the idea of de- 
liverance from death (Philo de Somniis, p. 597. 
Paris, fol. 1640, and Jerome, Epist. ad Fabidl. 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 574. Paris, fol. 1693). The 
allusions to this practice in early writers are in- 
numerable. It will suffice here to state a few 
particulars as to the various vestments of which 
we find mention. 

S 61. The Alb. The outer garment, vestis 
alba, or simply “alba *' (q. v.), Aaurpa or Aevri 
čoBhs, or duporlov, was probably not unlike 
that worn in early times as a vestment of holy 
ministry. In some instances we hear of this 
being kept as a memorial of baptism, to serve as a 
covering for the body after death (Antonini Mart. 
Itinerariwn: “induti sindones . . . quas sibi ad 
sepulturam servant.'') So Constantine the Great, 
dying shortly after his baptism, was buried uer' 
abrev r&v č€uporlwv, in the garments which 
he had then worn (St. Germanus Patriarch. 
De Sanctis Swynodis etc. apud Spicil. Pom. A. 
Mai, tom. vii, € 14). And so Probus Anicius in 
his epitaph (Bosio, Rom. Subt. p. 47) is described 
as one, “Qui nova decedens muneris aetherii 
vestimenta tulit." At other times these white 
gatments were presented to the Church. This 
isimplied in the story of Elpidophorus and the 
Deacon Maritta, told by Victor of Utica (Je 
Persec. Vandal. lib. v. Bibi. Patr. Mar. tom. 
viii. p. 699). For the use of the poor they were 
provided gratuitously, as €.g. by Copvstantine 
the Great (Surii_ Vit. Sanctorum, in S. Syl- 
vestro, die 31 Dec.), and by Gregory the Great 
(Zpist. iv. 16; and vii. 24). 

S 62. The Sabanum. This word (in Greek 
odBavov) as originally used meant either a large 
wrapper for covering the body immediately after 
bathing, or a towel used for drying it. The 
same word is occasionally used (as by Victor 
Uticensis) in speaking of baptismal vestments, 
and it is used in the Greek Church to this day. 
A letter is extant from Pope Paul 1. in which 
he thanks King Pepin for having sent him the 
“ Sabanum * used at the baptism of the king's 
daughter Gislana. It is not clear whether this 
is identical with the “ alba " or no. 

S 63. The Chrismale. This was a piece of 
white linen tied round the head, and intended 
to retain the chrism upon the head throughout 
the week “in albis." 

S 64. The twisted thread. In the Armenian 
rite, as still celebrated, there is a curious relic 
of the primitive customs in regard of baptismal 
dress. We here read [ Translation. unpublished, 
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by the Rev. S. C. Malan] of the priest “ twist- 
ing the thread."  Aud the Catholicos (bishop) 
Joseph, in his Russian translation of this order 
of baptism, enlarges this rubric as follows: 
“While the choir sings, the priest takes two 
thre1ds, one white and the other red, in remem- 
brance of the water and the blood that flowed 
from the side of the Saviour of the world. He 
lifts them up under the holy cross, and lays them 
at last upon the catechumen or child to be bap- 
tized." “There can be little doubt that this is a 
last trace of former white baptismal robes with 
red embroidery. This hvpothesis is confirmed 
by some references in ancient authors. A MS. 
at Turin, of uuknown authorship and date [trom 
internal evidence it appears to the writer to be 
of the 11th century], thus describes the “ chris- 
male."  “Iuduitur deinde chrismali neophytus, 
scilicet alba veste quae instar cappae lineae capu- 
tium habet, quo caput quasi quadam mitra ope- 
ritur. et filo rubeo supersuitur,"  Durandus too 
(Rationale. Div. Off. lib. vi. c. 82), mentions a 
custom still existing in his time (13th century) 
in Narbonne, that the white garment of the bap- 
tized had sewn upon it a red band like a “co- 
rona." And the same combination of colours 
was still preserved in the usage of the Ethiopic 
Church two centuries ago (Ludolf, Hist. Aethiop. 
lib. iii. cap. 6), and may be traced back in Africa 
to the Sth century of our era. Victor of Utica 
(de Pers. Vand. lib. ii.) speaks of the white 
robe as “ purpura sanguinis Christi decoratam.'" 

S 65. The Chaplet (corona or grepavos). The 
earliest certain reterence to this as worn by 
Neophytes is in the ritual of Alexandria de- 
cribed by Patriarch Severus in the 7th century. 
“ Then (it. e. after baptism and unction) he takes 
the baptized to the altar, and gives them the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, and the priest crowuns 
them with garlands" (Bibl. Mar. Vatr. Paris 
1654, lom. vi. p. 25). This usage was still main- 
tuined at Alexandria 200 years ago.  Vansleb, 
describing their baptismal ritual, writes as fol- 
lows. The priest, “ trempe dans Veau du bap- 
teme la ceuronne et la ceinture de l'enfant qui 
a ete baptise, et lui met cette couronne sur la 
tčte, et il lui ceint les reins de cette ceinture,"? 
&c. (Hist. de PEglise CAlezuandrie, Paris 1677, 

12). Allusions to a similar rite, on very slight 
grounds however of _ what is probably merely 
inetaphorical language, have been imagined in 
the Gotho-Gallican Missal losa et in Christo 
coronati), in St. Chrysostom, Cutech. I. ad Iilu- 
minandos (Šrav čidšnua [not a chaplet, but a 
royal crown], dvašnonoBe TeV nAakov dkTIVAV 
paBporćpas čxov zavrdxoBev dkrnčugas Aau- 
mnšdvas), and Cutech. II. rdy orćpavov Tfjs 
ŠikarogUvns, a quotation from Scripture.) A 
passage of Gregory Nazianz. (Oratio xxiii. ad 
tnit.), quoted by Augusti for this usage, has 
certaiply nvthing whatever to do with bap- 
tism, as an examination of the entire context 
will conclusively shew. The “crowns" there 
spoken of are the words of public encomium 
wherewith St. Gregory welcomes Heron, a con- 
fessor of the faith, comparing him to one who 
has conquered in the arena. 

$ 66. Tusting of milk and honey. This sym- 
bolical usage, like many others, originated in a 
prevailing metaphor. “ Quid ergo lačet mel?" 
asks Barnabas. “ Quia nimirum infans lacte et 
melle vivificatur, sic et nos fide promissionis et 
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verbo nutrimur."  Tertullian in more than one 
passage (see & 12 above, and adv. Bfarc. lib. i, 
c. 14); Clement of Alexandria (Paežuw. lib. i 
cap. vi.); the Third Council of Carthage, can. 
24; the Constitutions ot the Egyptian Church. 
$ 51; St. Jerome (adv. Lucirer. Up. tom. ii 
P- 180, and in Esaiam. cap. lv.) ; and the Leonine 
Sacramentary (Muratori, Ziturg. Rom. Vet. tom. 
i.), all allude to the tasting of mingled milk and 
honey atter_baptism. The rite is again men- 
tivned by Macarius Bishop of Memphis, circ. a. 
756, and was still preserved both in Alexaniria 
and in the Ethiopic Church two hundred years 
ago (Vansleb and Ludolf, referred to above). 

& 67. Pedilavium. The washing of jeet. A 
peculiar custom prevailed in the early Gallican 
ritual, ofa symbolical washing of the feet of the 
newly baptized, having reference to the action 
of our Lord recorded in the Gospel of St. John 
(xiii. 1-16). The  so-called Gothic  missal, 
and another early Gallican missal (Martene, Io 
A. E. R. tom. i. pp. 63, 64), both contain refe- 
rences to this as a recognized part of the bap- 
tismal ritual. 1n the first, see above $ 34, im- 
mediately after the application of the chrism, 
we read, “ Dum pedes ejus lavas, dicis, “Ego 
tibi lavo pedes. Sicut Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus fecit discipulis suis, tu facias bospi- 
tibus et peregrinis ut habeas vitam aeternam :'" 
(then follows the impositio vestimenti).  1n the 
second of the two documents, a collect is given 
“ad pedes lavandos," which follows, as before, 
immediately upon the *“Infusio_ Chrismae." 
“ Dominus et Salvator  noster Jesus Christus 
apvstelis suis pedes lavit: Ego tibi pedes lavo, 
ut et tu facias hospitibus et peregrinis, qui ad 
te venerint. “Hoc si feceris habebis vitam aeter- 
nam in saecula saeculorum. Amen." 1n yeta 
third Gallican sacramentary (Mabillon, AMfus. Iial. 
tom. i. and Martene, De A. E. R. tom. i. p. 64) 
the same rite is noticed, but is placed after the 
clothing with the *“ Vestis Candida," instead of 
immediately before as in the two earlier MSS.; 
and there is a slight variation in the terms of 
the collect prescribed, From two treatises of 
doubtful authenticity attributed to St. Ambrose 
(Ie Sacram. lib. iii. c. 1 and De 2Bfyster. c. 6), 
it has been inferred that the rite was in use at 
Milan. In the first of the two passages the 
writer, whoever he was, mentions that the rite 
in question was not of Roman usage. No traces 
of it are now to be found in the Ambresian 
ritual. Allusions to a similar rite after baptism, 
occurring in the works of St. Augustine, are 
not, as might be thought, a proof of a similar 
usage in the African Church. They occur in a 
sermon (De temy ore 160) which on other grounds 
had been judged not to be St. Augustine's, but 
to have been composed by Caesarius Archbp. of 
Arles (540). He quotes the words of a Gal- 
lican_missal still ertant (Martene, IJe A. E. R. 
p. 64): * Secundum quod ipsis in baptismo dic- 
tum est, Hospitum  pedes lavent," &c. The 
48th canon of the Council of Illiberis, forbidding 
the practice (neque pedes eorum [qui bapti- 
zantur) lavandi sunt a sacerdotibus vel clericis), 
marks probably a previous attempt to introduce 
the observance in some parts of Spain, in imita- 
tion of the usage elsewhere existing. "No traces 
of the rite are now anywhere to be found in con- 
nection with the administration of baptism. But 
a ceremonial, similar in its origin, in which the 
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Pupe takes part, forms one of the observances of 
the Holy Week at Rome to this day. 


IV. At vhaf times Baptism was administered. 


8568. In the Apostolic Age no special times 
were appointed for the administration of bap- 
tism, this being determined by the vary- 
ing circumstances conseguent, in the nature 
ot things, on the first establishment of the 
faith. The first administration of Christian 
baptism, properly so called, was on the first 
Christian Pentecost (Acts ii.), when some 
300 persons gladly receiving the words of 
Peter_ were at ovce baptized on the same day 
(ver. 41). The Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii.), 
when Philip, taking occasion from the prophecy 
ot Isaiah (cap. liii.), had taught him the glad 
tidings ot" Jesus, was straightway baptized in 
water by the way side. The jailor at Philippi 
(Acts xvi.), when the word of the Lord hud 
bexn spoken unto him (ver. 32) by Paul and 
Silas, was baptized with all his household while 
it was night (ver. 33 compared with ver. 25). 
Aod neither in Scripture nor in any of the ear- 
ler Christian writers before Tertullian, is any 
trace to be found of the setting apart of any 
special] season as more suited than others for the 
administration. This greater liberty of the 
Apestolic times is often alluded to by early 
fathers, when dissuading men from the indefinite 
deferring of baptism under pretext of observing 
the fized times appointed by the Church for its 
more solemu administration. 

8 69. Special. seasons spoken of by Tertullian. 
The first mention of any particular scason as 
beiug set apart for solemn administration of bap- 
tism, is found in Tertullian (de Bapt. e. xix.) 
writing about the close of tke 2nd century. 
“ Paseha ? (1. e. Easter), he says, “offers a more 
solemn season for baptism, for then was fulfilled 
the Passion of the Lord into which we are bap- 
tizel ... . And afterward Pentecost " (1. e. the 
whcle period from Easter to the day of Pente- 
const) “is a lJengthened time for the preparativn 
of the waters (ordinandis aquis).  Therein was 
the Resurrection of the Lord celebrated among 
the disciples, and the grace of the Holy Spirit 
bestowed, and the hope of the advent of the 
Lori suggested. "But in mentioning these as 
times when baptism was administered with more 
than usual solemnity, he is careful to add, that 
“every day is the Lord's no hour, no 
time, unsuitable for baptism ; ; the solemnity may 

o€ les«, but in the grace given there is no diver- 
sitr." Other references to these two periods, 
or one of them, as specially observed for the 
solemn administration of baptism, will be found 
in 5t. Jerome, St. Gregory Nazianz., St. Chry- 
sostom, and other writers both in East and West. 

$ 70. B iptism at Kjnjphany. Beside the two 
&asous of Easter and Pentecost, there were not 
a few churches in which the Epiphany festival 
was observed in the same way. Towards the 
close of the 4th century, Siricius Bishop of 
Kome stated (Epist. ad Himerium, Labbe, Connil. 
to ii. p. 1018), that all Churcbes agreed with 
that of Rome in an erclusive observance of 
Easter and Pentecost. "But in this he was mis- 
taken. Many Eastern Churches, and not a few 
in the West, which by origin or by subsequent 
intercourse_ came under Eastern influence, ob- 
served Epiphany (traditionally the time of our 
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Lord's baptism in Jordan) as a season for solemn 


administration of baptism. We find evidences 


of this in the churches of Cappadocia (St. Greg. 
Nazianz. Orat. x]. ućvo T& pora), at Antioch, 
but before St. Chrysostom's time (this by in- 
ference from a comparison of St. Chrysostom's 
Cutechesis f. ad Fluminandos; Migne, t. ii. p. 
208; De Baptismo Christi, iid. p. 433, se1q. ; 
and 'Hom. 111. in Ephes. i. ibid. t. xi. p. 9: D); oat 
Jerusalem ( Zypicum S. Sabae, quoted by Valesius 
on Theodoret. //ist. Ecel. lib. ii. c. 27; and the 
Itineraritn, Antonini 0Martyris); in Africa 
(Victor Uticensis, De Persec. Vandal. lib. ii. in- 
ferred from his mention of baptism when “ appro- 
pinquabat jam futurus dies . . . . Kalendarum 
Februarium "'); in Spain and Sicily (Siricius ad 
Himeriwm, already referred to, and Leo, ad Epis- 
copos Šiciline, Labbe, Concil. t. iii. p. 1297); in 
Gaul (see. Martene, de A. E. R. lib. i. cap. i. p. 
2); in Ireland (St. Patricii .... Synodi, Ca- 
nones, &c., ed. T. P. Villanuova, Dublini 1835; 
Wilkins, Concilia, p. 26, can. xix. These canons 
are of late date in their present form, but pre- 
serve some genuine traditions). 

8 71. Uther days were observed in some 
churches. Thus we hear of “* Natalitia Christi," 
or Christmas, in Spain and in Gaul (see Martene, 
as above), and of Festivals of Apostles and 
Martyrs, in Spain (Siricius ađ Himerium), in 
Campania, Samnium, and Picenum (Leo M. 
Epist. 136), and of the Festival of St. John 
Baptist (Gregor. Turon. Žlist. Franc. cap. 9). 
All days were allowable for the more private 
administration in cases of pressing necessity from 
sickness or other causes. 

8 72. Romain usvuje, however, was much more 
strict in this particular than that of other 
Western Churches. And with the zeal for ritual 
un:formity which has ever been characteristic of 
that Church (Gregory the Great a notable ex- 
ceptivn), her bishops, and a series of councils 
more or less under Roman influence, made re- 
peated efforts to confine the solemn administration 
to the two seasons of Easter and Pentecost, 

$ 73. Papal decreces to this effect, directed to 
churches of the Roman obedience, are those of 
Siricius (385—398), in his epistle (Labbe, Concil. ii. 
p. 1918) to Himerius, Bishop of Tarraco, in 
Spain; of Leo the Great (440-461), writing to 
the bishops of Sicily (Labbe, Concil. iii. p. 1297); 
ot Gelasius (492—496), to the bishops of Lucania ; 
Gregory II. (715-731) to the clergy and people 
of Thuringia, and Nicolas I. in his Žesponsa ad 
Bulqaros, cap. 69. It is curious to find the same 
Roman tradition seeking to assert itself in England 
many centuries later, in the face of a superstitious 
beliet on the part of some that it was perilous to 
have childreu baptised at those times. So we 
learn from the language of Otto, Cardinal Legate 
at the Council of London, a. 1237 (* Nonnulli in 
Anglia periculum suspicantur si praefatis diebus 
pueri baptizentur." Wilkins, Concil. p. 650). 

S 74. Councils. — Identical in effect with the 
decrees last quoted are the canons of a series of 
provincial councils, extending from the Gth ro 
the 13th century. The earliest of these is the 
Council of Gerunda, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
a. 517. With this agree the Conncils of Autis- 
siodurum (Auxerre), a. 578 ; of Moguntia (Mar- 
ence), a. 813, can. 4, and again, a. 847, can. 3; 
of Paris (Parisiense vi. a. 829, part 1. can. 7); 
of Menux (Meldense, a. 845); of Worms (Worma- 
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tiense, a. 868, can. 1); of Tribur, or Teuver, | baptism by bishops and presbyters is spoken of 


near Mayence (Triburiense, a. 895, can. 12); of 
Mouen ( Rothomagense, a. 1072, can. 23); of 
Winchester ( Wintoniense, a. 1074, can. 7); of 
London (Londinense, a. 1237). 

S 75. Imperial and other authorities were not 
wanting from time to time to enforce a practice 
which popes and provincial councils were thus 
continually enacting. The capitularies of Charle- 
magne, a. 804, direct *ut nullus baptizare prae- 
sumat nisi in Pascha et Pentecosten, excepto 
infirmo.' To the same effect are the capitularia 
collected by Benedictus Levita (lib. 1,.n. 171). 
“ Ut baptismus non fiat nisi statutis temporibus 
id est Pascha et Pentecosten, nisi iufirmitas inter- 
vesserit."" And lib. ii. n. 171: “ Ut nullus bapti- 
zare praesumat nisi per duo tempora, id est vigilia 
Paschae et vigilia Pentecostes, praeter mortis 
periculum.?  Bishops sometimes made this ovb- 
servance matter of special injuuction to the clergy 
at their ordination (St. Hildephonsus Ve Cogn. 
Baptisini, lib. i. c. 108; Rodulfi Archiepisc. Bitu- 
ricensis Capitular. n. 20; Ratherii Veronensis 
Episcopi Synodica, apud Martene, Spicilegium, 
tom. ii.), or desired parish priests to enforce this 
duty upon their people from the pulpit (Otto, 
Cardinalis, apud Wilkins, Concilia, p. 650). 

S 76. Later usige.—The limitation of baptism 
to one or two special periods in the year was of 
advantage in the first four centuries, or there- 
abouts, when the baptism of adults, requiring 
previous instruction and preparation, was still of 
prevailing usage. But this limitation no longer 
served any important end, when under the changed 
circumstances of the church the baptism of adults 
was rare and exceptional. And accordingly these 
restrictions have long ceased to be observed in 
churches both of the East and of the West. 


Places of administering Baptism. 


877. Originally no limitation of place was 
observed. Water by tbe roadside (Acts viii. 36— 
38), private houses (Acts ix. 18), or a prison 
(Acts xvi. 29, 30), were all made use of for the 
purpose. And in sub-apostolic times we find 
proof of the same freedom from all limitation. 
See Justin Martyr, quoted ubove, & 7 ; Clementis 
Rec. lib. iv. c. 32, and lib. vi. c. 15; Tertullian 
de Bujit. c. 4. To the same effect are the tradi- 
tionary stories, in early Hagiologies, of baptisms 
performed in private houses, in prisons, in the 
public road. See tbe lives of St. Laurentius 
(Surii Vi£. Sanct. die 23 Julii), of St. Apollinaris 
(ibid. die 10 August), and of the Deacon Cyriacus 
(ibid. die 16 Jan.). It is not till the close of the 
3rd century that we meet with any mention of 
baptisteries properly so called, and under the 
name “ baptisterium " (See the story of St. Cvri- 
acus apud Surium, die 16 Jan.). [BAPTISTERY.] 


Baptism, by whone administered. 


S 78. In the first fire centuries, or there- 
abouts, the rule and the practice of the Church 
was, that the solemn celebration of baptism, 
whether at Epiphany, Easter, or Pentecost, should 
be presided over by the bishop. The earliest 
authorities bearing upon this subject are, St. 
Ignatius, ad Smyrn. cap. 8; Tertullian de Bapt. 
e. 17; Constit. Apost. lib. iii. cap. xi. (bishops 
and presbyters to baptize, deacons being in at- 
tendance upon them); St. Gregor. Nyssen, Orat. 
x]. (Paris, Morell, fol. 1630, tom. i. p. G56) where 


Council of Iiliberis, a. 313, can. 77, decreeisg 
that if a deacon baptise any one, without either 
bishop or presbyter, the sacrament must be “com- 
pleted " afterwards by the benediction of the 
bishop; St. Jerome, ade. Lucifer. e. 4 (saying 
that neither Presbyter nor deacon have the right 
of baptising without direction from the bishop, 
though even laymen are frequently allowed to 
baptise if necessity so require). 1n the 5th and 
6th centuries we find at one time (Gelasii Papac 
Epist. ad univ. episc. and Isidor. Hispal. Off. Eedl. 
lib. ii. c. 24), a declaration that bishops and pre- 
byters are the only proper administrators (cases 
of necessity excepted); at another (Concil. Hispal. 
ii. a. 619, can. 7), the vindication of the supreme 
right of bishops in this matter, in depreciation 
of that of presbyters. Of the practice of the 
Eastern Churches at this time we find an indi- 
cativn in a letter written by the people of Edessa 
at the time of the Council of Chalcedon, a. 431, 
and inserted among its Acta. In it they beg that 
Abas, their bishop, will return to them as soon 
as possible, on account of the approaching Easter 
Festival, his presence being required for the 
instruction of the catechumens, and for those who 
are fvund worthy to receive holy baptism. More 
remarkable is a somewhat similar letter (quoted 
by Martene De A. E. R. tom. i. p. 7), in which 
certain of the clergy in Italy write to Constanti- 
nople, begging that the emperor will aliow 
Dacius, bishop of Milan, to return to his divcese 
after an absence of fifteen or sixteen years, giving 
as a reason that almost all the bishops custom- 
arily ordained by the Bishop of Milan were now 
dead, and an immense multitude of people died 
witnout baptism (quia cum pene omnes episcvpi, 
quos ordinare solet, . . . . mortui sint, im- 
mensa populi multitudo sine baptismo moritur). 
It is worthy of note in connection with this that 
from the time of St. Ambrose to that of Cardinal 
Borromeo, if not later, the traditions of the 
Church of Milan have maintained in a variety of 
ways the special office of the bishop in the admi- 
nistration of baptism.  Paulinus, writing (ćir. 
420) the life of St. Ambrose, says that St. 
Ainbrose had with his own hands baptised more 
persons than five succeeding bishops. And in 
the Caeremoniale Ambrosianum, published by 
Cardinal Borromeo (Martene, p. 7), it is stated 
that thearchbishopadministered baptism solemnly 
twice in the year, at Easter and at Pentecost, 
and also at other times throughout the year in 
the event of any adults, converted from unbeliei, 
being presented for baptism. 

8 79. Zn later centuries. The provision last 
mentioned will of itself serve to suggest why it 
was that as time went on the personal action of 
the bishop, as the recognised administrator of 
baptism, became gradually less and less; wbile 
that of presbyters, deacons, and even of clergy 
of the minor orders, was continually increasing. 
From the time when the baptism of adults be- 
came the exception rather than the prevailing 
rule, and when, from the wider extent of the 
Church, the number of the children brought tv 
baptism was continually increasing, the older 
practice of the Church gradually changed. It 
was revived at a later time by missionary bishops, 
such as our own countrvman St. Boniface in 
Germany, or St. Otto of Bamberg in Pomerania 


(Hist. S. Bonifacić and Hist. S. Ottoniš, lib. ii. 
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c. 19, quoted by Martene De Ant. Ec-l, Re. lib. i. 
cap. i. art. iii.) But with exceptions such as 
these last, exceptions which prove the rule, 
the tendency in most Churches, from about 
the clcse of the 5th century, was to make 
the administration of baptism of less prominent 
importance; and the part taken by the bishop 
kimself became gradually less and less. In the 
Gregorian Sacrainentary, not the bishop, but 
presbvters, are spoken of as being in a special 
sense the ministers of baptism (ministri baptismi). 
And even at the more solemn ceremonies of the 
Easter Baptism at Rome and elsewhere, the 
bishop merely inaugurated the ceremony by 
baptising a few himself, leaving the rest to 
presbyters, to deacons, or if need were to acolytes. 
(Urd Rominus apud Mabillon Mus. ftal. t.ii., 
and Martene. De A. E. Riti. pi 8, col. 2.) 

$ 80. Lay Baptism.  Tertullian (de bapt. cap. 
IF)and St. Jerome (ado. Lucif. cap. +; see above, 
Š 14) sav, in etlect, that for a layman to baptise 
iš not contrary to essential Christian principles, 
though contrary to ecclesiastical order. And 
such practically has been the judgment of the 
Church in all later times, forbidding lay baptism 
as a rule, but recognising it in cases of necessity. 
Še as to this the Council of Illiberis, a. 313, 
can. 38. In late melineval times the practice of 
lay baptism became very common. See, as illus- 
trating English usage in this matter, the Council 
of Durham (between the years 1217 and 1222; 
in Wilkins, Concil. p. 575) and the Council of 
Vrford, a. 1222 (sbid. p. 594). 

$ 81. Baptism dy Women. The question 
whether women may lawfully baptise is first 
adverted to by Tertullian. Nothing can well be 
stronger than his language, diluted though it be 
by some later writers into the assertivn that 
women may not “ publicly baptise in the church." 
After saying (de bapt. cap. 17) that in cases of 
perilous necessity laymen should not hesitate to 
give baptism, he goes on to say that women, 
though they took upon themselves to tenck, 
would scarcely, with all their _ presumption, 
attempt to create a right to administer buptisn, 
nniess indeed some strange beast arose like to 
one that formerly had been. That former one 
sought to do away with baptism; some successor 
might perhaps seek to conter baptism herself. 
Compare De Virgin. veland. cap. 9, and De 
Prazecript. cap. 41. The Apostolical Constitutiona, 
lib. iii. cap. 9; Epiphanius, #Zaeres. 70; and the 
Fonrth Council of Carthage, a. 398, canon 20 
(“ Mulier, quamvis docta et sancta, viros in con- 
ventu docere, vel aliquos baptizare, non prae- 
sumat "), are all to the same eflect. —Isidore of 
Hispala is referred to (by Augusti, Zenke. p. 115) 
a siring that persons baptised by women are not 
to be rebaptised. And Jvannes Moschus (Pratum 
Šmrituale, cap. 3) says that it is contrary to the 
canons for women to baptise, yet makes an ex- 
ception for cases of the last extremity. Even as 
late as the 12th century we find Hugo de S. 
Vietore speaks of it as still with some a disputed 
question wbether baptism by women was valid. 

$ 82. Baptism by Heretics. The question of 
the validity or otherwise of baptism by heretics 
is one which was forced on the attention of the 
Church in the 3rd century by the Donatist Schism. 
The dissensivn thenoe arising between St. Cyprian 
(sapported_ by all the African bishops and by 
several of the kastern Churches) and: Stephen 
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Bishop of Rome, is on many grounds of great 
importauce to early Church history. But this 
lies beyond the scope of the present article. The 
final settlement of the question was based upon 
the priuciple that the unworthiness of the minis- 
trant caunot mar the act of God, or as was said, 
that the wickedness of the sower affects not the 
vitality of the seed.  Hence the question of re- 
baptising or otherwise was for the most part 
determined simply by the question whether the 
essential elemeuts of baptism were wanting or 
no, viz. : water and the words prescribed by our 
Lord. If these were employed the baptism was 
regarded as valid, though irregular, and the 
person so baptised was admitted into communion, 
if on other grounds found worthy, after impo- 
sition of the hands of the bishop. 

& 83. Baptism by Pagans and Jews, and excomn- 
municute persons, has been held to fall under the 
sume rule as that last stated. But opinious have 
not been altogether at one upon this point. See 
the authorities quoted by Martene, De A. E. Rk. 
lib. i. cap. 1, art. iii. 

8 84. Baptism administered in sport.  Perhaps 
the strongest illustration of the feeling of anti- 
quity in this matter is afforded by the story told 
by Socrates (#ist. Ecc. lib. ii. c. 16) and by 
Rutffinus (ž/ist. Ecc. lib. i. c. 14). When Atha- 
nasius was a boy, so the story is told, he was 
playing with some young companions on the 
shore at Alexandria. The bishop, Alexander by 
name, happened to be looking on from a distance 
as they played, and observed, to his astonishment, 
that they were imitating the ceremonial of 
baptism, Athanasius acting as “ boy-bishop," to 
anticipate a phrase of well-known Mediaeval 
usage. “On diligent inquiry," we translate now 
the words of Ruftinus, “both from those who 
were snid to have been baptised, as to what they 
had been asked and what they had replied (the 
čreporhres and the droxpiges, above, & 43), 
and from him also who had put the baptismal 
questions, when the bishop found that all things 
had been duly performed according to the ob- 
servances of religion, he conferred with his clergy 
in council, and is said to have decided to this 
effect, that, as water had been poured upon these 
persons after the interrogations and responses 
had been duly made. their baptism vught not to 
be repeated, but only be made complete by the 
customary sacerdotal acts (adimplere ea quae a 
sacerdotibus mos est).  Doubts have been raised 
as to whether such an occurrence ever actually 
took place ; but whether the story be true or no 
it serves equally to illustrate the feeling of the 
Church at the time the story was first told. 

8 85. Boplism selr-administered. To make this 
subject complete, it may perhaps be added that 
on one occasion the question arose whether bap- 
tism self-administered was valid. The question 
was decided in the negative by Pope Innocent III. 
on the ground that there is an essential distinction 
of person between the baptiser aud the baptised., 
The Council of _Nismes (a. 1283) embodied this 
decision in one of their canons: “Si quis se ipsum 
baptizaverit talem non esse baptizatum ecclesia 
judicabit.? 
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With what mutter Baptism was administered. 


& 86. Of water as the material element. Water 
from natural associations has ever been associated 
with ideas of life in the minds of most cultivated 
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nations. And to Heathens (Tertullian. de bapt. 
c. 5), as well as to Jews, it was associated not 
in thouglt only, but in actual ceremonial usage, 
with ideas of religious purification. This was the 
material element employed in the Baptism of our 
Lord, this that was united in mention by Him 
with the Name of the Spirit, when speaking 
(John iii.) of the gift of a new spiritual birth. 
And this accordingly from the first Christian 
.Pentecost (Acts ii.) to this time, has been re- 
garded in all parts of Christendom and at all 
times as determined by divine appointment to 
be the material element in the administration of 
Baptism. The few exceptions to this statement 
which require notice are the following. 

S 87. Baptism by fire.  Philastrius of Brescia 
(De Haeres. n. viii. apud Biblioth. Patr. Galland. 
tom. vii. p. 489), and St. Augustine quoting him 
as an authority (De Haeres. cap. lix. BB. tom. 
viii. p. 20 s. 7), speak of Seleucus and Hermas as 
founders of a Sect of which one characteristic 
was their mnintaining the only true baptism to 
be “Spiritu et igni." And in an anonymous 
Treatise on Heretical Baptism we read of some 
who, by what means is not known, produced an 
appearance of fire on the baptismal water, in 
order to complete what they thought necessary 
for Christian Baptism. And so again Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria speak of certain 
heretics (Carpocratians and  Heraclians) who 
branded a mark upon the ears of their disciples, 
this being in their eyes the true sealing (sppayi- 
(aw) with the Holy Ghost. 

S 88. Baptising with wine and ihe like. The 
authority of a bishop of Rome, Siricius (a. 384 
to 389), or according to others of Stephanus II. 
or ]Il., has been claimed for the assertion, that 
Baptism in wine is valid though not to he allowed 
except in cases of the last necessity. The facts 
concerning this, much disputed by Roman Ritu- 
alists, may be determined by comparison of the 
following authorities: Antoninus Augustinus de 
emendatione Gratiani, p. 200. Baluzius, Aotae in 
Anton. August. p. 431. Martene de Ant. Ecc. 
Rit. lib. i. cap. i. Art. xiv. Bertini de Sacrament. 
Vindob. 1774, p. 507. — Harduini /)isse:t. de bap- 
tismo in vino. Others mingled wine with water 
and were condemned (Zxrcerpta Eghberti, a. 750 
in Wilkins, Concil. p. 104) for so doing. 

$ 89. Baptism with sand. In one case, for 
which Joannes Moschus is the earliest authority, 
the question arose not asa mere abstract dispu- 
tation, but in reference to an actual matter of 
fact, whether baptism in sand be legitimate or 
no. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
a certnin Jew was travelling in company with 
some Christians through a dry and desert coun- 
try, when he was seized with grievous illness; 
and being apparently at the pvint of death 
begged his companions to baptize him. They 
replicd that there was neither priest nor water 
at hand, und that without these baptism could 
not be had. “ But being earnestly adjured not to 
refuse him, they divested the man, and sprinkled 
him three times with sand instead of water, 
saying that they baptized him in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." Upon this (so the story proceeds) his 
strength was miraculously restored, and on their 
return, Dionysius, then Bishop of Alexandria, 
being consulted on the subject, decided “ Bapti- 
zatum esse Judaeum si modo aqua denuo per- 
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funderetur," in other words that the only thing 
wanting to his Baptism was tbe element of water, 
with which he was to be “ perfusus."  Autho- 
rities for this will be found in Joannes Moschus, 
Pratum Spirituale, cap. 176 (De la Bigne, Bi 
blioth. Patr. tom. ii. pp. 1132, 1133), in Nice- 
phorus (Hist. Ecce. lib. iii. c. 37); and the story 
is told in detail by the Magdeburg Centuriators, 
Who are quoted by Bingham (Antig. book ri. c. 
2,8 5). 

S 90. Baptism with milk. Benedictus Abbas 
Petroburgensis (in Gestis Henri IF. ad ann. 
1171, edit. Hearne tom. i. p. 38) states that a 
custom prevailed in the early Irish Church of 
baptizing the children of the rich in milk. 0e- 
casional references are found elsewhere to such a 
practice. See Michelet, /listoire de France, voi. 
i. p. 263. Note. 

$ 91. Figurative expressions.  Phrases such as 
“the baptism of blood, meaning martyrdom; 
“ Baptism with fire," meaning either martyrdom 
(as in Euseb. H. E. lib. vi. c. 4) or gifts of the 
Holy Spirit (as St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in three 
different passages) ; the Baptism of Tears, mean- 
ing Repentamce (as in Isidore of Seville and 
others), are merely metaphorical expressions, 
bearing indeed upon primitive Doctrine, but not 
in any way upon primitive Ritual to which this 
article is limited. 


Modes of administering Baptism (by Immersion, 
Alfusion, Aspersion). 


S 92. Immersion.  Passnges already quoted in 
this article will kave sufficed to show that the 
ordinary mode of Baptism in primitive times, at 
leust in the case of adults, was that the Cate- 
chumen should descend into a Font of water 
(whether natural or artificial), and while stand- 
ing therein dip the head thrice under the water. 
See $$ 11, 18, 49. 

8 93. Affusion. Yet there are not wanting 
indications both in literature and in art of an- 
other usage, viz., that of the bishop or other 
administrant pouring water out of the hand, or 
from some small vessel, on the head of the bap- 
tized. Thus we meet more than once in Latin 
writers with the expression “ perfusus"' applied 
to the Catechumen (see $$ 28 and 89; and aqua 
infusa & 84). And it is to be noted that tbe 
word BazriĆew, which is used in Greek Ritual 
in spenking of the act of the ministrant, might 
be used with perfect propriety of such a pouring 
of water upon the head and body as that now in 
question. One common mode of bathing among 
the ancients was the pouring of water from 
vessels over the body, as we _may see _ in ancient 


Represontation of Baptism, from the Cemetery uf Calixtus. 


vase paintings (compare Ovid's description of 
Diana's bath, where her attendants “* urnis capa- 
cibus undam Effundunt "). And it is remarkable 
that in almost all the eariiest representations of 
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Baptism that have been preserved to us, this 1s 
the special act represented. Such appears to be 
the representation in the fresco from the Ceme- 
tery of St. Calixtus here engraved. 

ln the picture of Our Lord's Baptism in the 
Baptistery of St. John at Ravenna (Ciampini 
Vet. Mim. tom. i. Tab. 1xx.) dating probably 
from about the year 450, our Lord is standing 
in the Jordan, the water reaching to the waist, 
and the Baptist is standing near, as if upon the 
bank, and pouring water from a shell, or from 
some small vessel, upon the head of our Lord. 
And there is a similar representation, varving, 
however, in some of its details, in the Church of 
S. Maria in Cosmedin, also at Ravenna (Ciam- 
pini Već. Men. i. Tab. xxiii.), the Mosnics of 
which are said to date from the year 553 A.D. 
Al it would seem probable on a review of all 
the evidence, that in primitive times, while adult 
Baptism was still of prevailing usage, the two 
modes hitherto described were combined. The 
dipping of the head under water took place, in 
some churches certainly, so we find clearly 
stated, during the final Interrogations. And 
where this was the case we may infer that the 
“Affusio" or “Perfusio," the pouring on of 
Water by the Ministrant, took: place during the 
pronunciation of the formula. This hypothesis 
cf a double use explains some ditlficulties in 
ancient authors, more particularly in the Trea- 
tise De Sacramentis attributed to St. Ambrose, 
and in the Egrptian Ritual already referred to. 
And its probability is confirmed by the fact that 
in the Armenian Order of Baptism even to this 
day the double usage of Immersion and Affusion 
i» maintained. There the actual administration 
is described as follows: The priest asks the child's 
pamne, and on hearing it, lets the child down 
into the water, saying, “ This N. servant of God, 
wno is come from tlfe state of childhood (or 
from the state of a Catechumen) to Baptism, is 
baptized in the Name of the Father and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." . . .. While say- 
ing this the priest buries the child, (or Catechu- 
men) tArce times in the water, as a figure of 
Christ's three days' burial. Then taking the 
child out of the water Ae thrice_ ours a handrul 
of water on his head, saying, “ As many of you 
as hare been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ. Hallelujah. As many of you as have 
been enlightened by the Father, the Holy Spirit 
is put into you. Hallelujah." (From an uupub- 
lished translation by the Rev. S. C. Malan.) 

$ 94. Ajffusion and Aspersion in clinic Buptism. 
lu one case of very common occurrence in early 
times, viz., that of the Baptism of the sick under 
fear of approaching death, the administration 
was necessarily by Affusion or by Aspersion. And 
in the middle of the third century we find the 
question formally raised, by one of the Atrican 
bishops, whether persons so baptized (clinici, or 
as they were also called grabutarii, baptized on a 
šick-bed) could be regarded as “legitimi Chris- 
tiani,? could be supposed, in other words, to have 
received baptism in a legitimate and regular 
manner. The manner in which Cyprian replies 
to the enquiry (Cypriani Epist. Ixxvi. al. lxix. 
ad Magnum) shows that no formal decision had, 
to his knowledge, ever been given previously on 
the question. He judges of the question sub- 
mitted to him to the best of his own ability 
(quantam concipit mediocritas nostra), and er- 
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presses an opinion that the mode in which the 
water was applied was a matter of minor im- 
portance, provided that Faith was not wanting 
on the part both of Ministrant and Recipient. 
In the ninth century Walafrid Strabo speaks of 
Baptism by Alfusion, “ desuper fundendo," as ex- 
ceptional only (De Reb. Ecvcl. cap. 26). Not till 
the 13th century (Augusti Denkwairdig. cap. ix. & 
11) do we find proof that Ailusion or Aspersion 
had become the rule of the Western Church. 
The older practice is maintained in the East to 
this day. 


Age at vhich Baptism twas conferred. (Infant 
and Adult Baptism.) 


S 95. Znfant Baptism. St. Irenaeus. Direct 
evidence of the practice of Infant Baptism first 
occurs in St, Lrenaeus, who was born, probably, in 
the year 97 A.D., and who had sat at the feet of 
Polycarp, the disciple of St. John. In his book 
against Heresies (lib. ii. cap. 39 al. 22) he says 
that our Lord came (into the world) in order 
that through Himself He might save all men, 
infants, and little ones, and children and youths 
and elders, eren_all who through Him are born 
again unto God. No unprejudiced interpreter, 
acquainted with the forms of speech habitually 
emploved by Irenaeus himself, and by the early 
fathers generally, will doubt that when Irenaeus 
thus speaks of infants and little ones, as well as 
others of more mature age, being *“ born again 
unto God," he refers to the fact of their being 
baptized. (For Irenaeus' own usage see particu- 
larly adv. Ifaer. lib. i. c. 18 «is ččdpvnow Tob 
Baxriguaros Tijs eis Bedv dvayevvrjrews, and cap. 
xix., where authority to baptise.is described as 
“ potestas regenerationis in Deum.) 

$ 96. Zertullian_ was of full age before the 
death of Irenaeus, and in knowledge of antiquity, 
and of the usages of the Church, was second to 
none then living. And he gives absolutely con- 
clusive proof that Baptism of Infants wasa com- 
mon practice of the Church in his own time, 
towards the close of the second century. With 
characteristic freedom he expresses his own 
opinion that the practice might wisely be 
altered, stating reasons for his opinion (de Bapt. 
c. 18). But he nowhere says one word to im- 
ply that the practice of his own contemporaries 
was au innovation upon the earlier usage of the 
Church. 

S 97. Origen. We have testimony no less 
decisive from Origen as to what was the tradi- 
tionary practice of the more Eastern Churches. 
He was born probably in the year 186 A. D. and 
was a disciple of Clemens Alex. and an inheritor 
of his great learning. His language in several 
passages shows not only that Infant Baptism was 
a recognised practice of the Church in his own 
day, but that in his belief (and no man knew 
more of antiquity) had been equally so from the 
time of the Apostles. — See his Žfom. viii. on Le- 
viticus (Oberthur t. vi. p. 137) and _/fom. xiv, 
vn St. Luke (t. xiii. p. 335), where he argueg 
that infants must have original sin, “else why 
are they baptized?''—and his comment in Ep. 
ad Rom. lib. v. c. vi. (ecclesia ab apostolis tradi- 
tionem accepit etiam parvulis baptismum dare). 

8 98. Other early evidence, but- indirect. and 
inferential only, has by some been cited (Bing- 
ham Ć. A. book _xi. ch. iv. SS vi. vii.) from Cle- 
ment of Rome, and from Jvstin Martyr. More 
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cvnclusive than these is 
A ex. I va second cent 
jii. c. € speaks of rov E bddrov dvarzouć- 
yov vate the children Kad are drawn up dim 
vut vl t le water, Ina context which shows clearly 
that It is of Baptism that he speaks. 

8 9%. Jerish P roselijte Baptism.—In order to 
complete the subject ot the evidence for Intant 
pape a may be well to refer to the argu- 

oj s on the analogy of Christian Baptism 
as s ne Proselyte Baptism of the Jews, 
w hic7 WAS given to infants as well as to adults, 
and t the rite of Cireumcision, administered on 
he 8th day after birth, and only in exceptional 
ase to adults, For the first of these, the Bap- 
is of pda the argument from analogy 
is e xceedingly Strong, on the assumption that 
the ne in question really existed betvre the 
A poe BE Lighttvot (on Matt. iii. and John 
2, a MY other Hebraists assume the pre- 
stence of the Jewish rite without doubt. To 
in present writer there appear to be the 
. ongest grounds tor this opinion. But among 
se mtinental scholars at the present time the 
s vailing opinion appears to be opposed to that 
PP. pightivot. A summary of the arguments 
pa either side, and full references to the best 
O uthorities, will be tound in Carpzovius Anno- 
gationešin T. Goodvini Mosen et Aaronem, Fran- 
coturti, 4 1748. See particularly the Notes 
on Lib. i. cap. ili, S vii. For additional authori- 
ties see the Biblographia Antiquaria of T. A. 
Fabricius, p. 385. 
100. The Analogy of Circumcision (adminis- 
tered as this was in infaucy) with Christian 
Baptism, is recognised both in Scripture (Col. 2. 
ii.) and in early Christian writers, as Justin 
Martyr, Du. cum 1ryp. fud.; St. Irenaeus adr. 
Haer. lib. iv. c. xxx. (this, however, open to dis- 
pute). In St. Cyprian's time so close was this 
analogy considered by some as to cause doubt 
whether in view of * eighth day circumcision 
any day earlier than the eighth were allowable 
tor Christian Baptism (Cypriani Ejnst. lix.). St. 
Gregory Nazinnz. expressly appeals to this as 
analogous to the practice of Iutant Baptism 
(Vrat. xl. de Bapt. p. 658). 

& 101. Adult Baptism. The general conclu- 
sion, resulting from an impartial investigation 
ofall the evidence now available, appears to the 
present writer to be, that in the first four cen- 
turies of Christian _ History adult baptism was, 
from a variety of concurrent causes, the pre- 
vailing practice. Yet that during the same 
period _infants were always baptised without 
delay if in apparent danger of death. But in 
the absence of such danger their baptism was 
deferred to the time of solemn baptism held at 
Epiphany, Easter, or _Pentecost. And it is pro- 
bable that in many cases Christian parents may 
bave shared, and have acted on, the opinion ex- 
pressed by Tertullian in the second ceuturv, and 
by Gregory Nazianz. in the fourth, and thought 
it well to deter the baptism of children, cases 
of grave sickness excepted, till they were able to 
make answer on their own behalf to the inter- 
rogations of the baptismal rite (see Gregor. Naz., 
Uruk. xl, He urges the baptism of infants in 
cuge of danger, and_yet shortly after advises the 
deterring their baptism in other cases till they 
were three years old). In the year 450 or there- 
abouts, we find evidence that in Syria, if not 


ury, when (FPuedag. lib. 
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An expression of Ulemens | elsewhere, the baptism of infants was regurdel 


as not allowable only but matter of abs)lute 
duty. (St. Isanc the Great in Assemani Hiii. 
Oriental. t. i. 221.  “* Let the lambs of onr tlock 
be sealed from the first, that the Robher mas 
see the mark impressed (& 4) upon their bolia 
and tremble. Let not a child that is without 
the seal (8 4) suck the milk of a mother that 
hath been baptized . . . . Let the children df 
the kingdom be carried, from the womb, to 
buptism.") 


V. Buptism as represented in Ancient Art. 


& 102. Direct Representations. Of two mole 
in which we find baptism represented in ancient 
art, the first, that of direct representation, is 
confined to a very limited number of example. 
The earliest, probably, is one of those engravel 
for this article (see & 93) trom the cemetery 
of St. Calixtus at Rome, and believed by De Rossi 
to be of the second centurv.  1t serves to illus- 
trate what has been said above of what appears 
to have been one customary mode of administer- 
ing the rite, viz., by pouring water from the 
hand, or from a small vessel held in the hand, 
upon a person standing in shallow water. Two 
Mosaics, at Ravenna and at Rome, in which the 
baptism of our Lord is represented, have been 
already described (see & 93). Another similar 
representation is painted in fresco on the walls 
of a chamber in the cemetery of Pontiunus, 
originally used as a baptistery; and yet another 
in the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, at 
Ravenna (the _Mosaic said to be of the Gth cen- 
tury), figured in Ciampini, Vet. Monun i. p. 48. 
Millin (.Hidi de la Frunce) has engraved (Alita, 
PI. lxv. 11) a peculiar representatiou of this sub- 
ject from a sarcophagus. With this may be 
compared that on the diptvych of Milan, fizured 
and described bv Bugnti (MHemorie di S. Celso, m 
282), and reproduced in facsimile by the Aruniiel 
Society. No other such representations are 
known to the present writer, dating certainly trotn 
any period antecedent to 800 A.D. But two very 
curivus representations were engraved by Uiam- 
pinus in his Monumenta Vetera (tom. i. p. 15) 
of Saurcophagi, to which he attributed a verv 
great antiquity. In the first is represented the 
baptism of a king and queen (their rank beiug 
indicated by a Royal crown on the head of each). 
aud these he supposes to represent Agilultus and 
his wife Theodelinda, queen of the Lombaris, 
baptized, as he thinks, in the year 590. On the 
other sarcophagus a svmewhat similar scene is 
represented. A man somewhat advanced in 
years kneels to receive baptism, which is admi- 
nistered by aftusion only, water being poured 
upon his head from a small vessel, which has 
been filled evidently from one of larger size (not 
unlike the upper part of a modern English font) 
Which stands near. —Ciampinus supposes (but va 
very slight grounds) that the event represented 
is the baptism of Arrichius, second Duke of" 
Beneventum, a contemporary of Gregory the 
Great, circ. 591 A.D. It is remarkable that im 
both these scenes the ministrant of the baptism 
has the distinctive dress of a layman, while all 
the other _ men represented are desiznated by aa 
ecclesiastical or a munastic dress. The real date 
of these sarcophayi must, however, be _regardež 
as extremely uncertain. To the 12th century 
belongs a fresco 1B the church of St. Lorenzo, 
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at Rome (ibid, tom. i. Tab. v1.), representung the 
baptism of St. Romanus, by St. Laurentius. This 
embelies the tradition alluded to by Walafrid 
Štrabo in the 9th century.  “ Notandum non 
solum mergendo verum etiam desuper fundendo 
multos baptizatos fuisse, et adhuc posse ita 
baptizari si necessitas sit, sicuti in passione B. 
Laurentii quendam urceo allato legimus bap- 
tizatum. Hoc etiam solet evenire cum provec- 
tioram granditas corporum in minoribus vasis 
bominem tingi non patitur." The baptism of 
twoadults by St. Paul, represented in the same 
plate (from a chapel in the church of S. Puden- 
tiana) is probably of the same date, To the 


same period is to be assigned the representation 
of the imaginary baptism of Constantine by St. 
dilvester, formerly on the facade of St. John 
Lateran, at Rome (Ciampini de Sac, Aedif. tab. ii. 
tg. 4). The picture engraved below is from a | 


> Baptismal Ceremony, from a Pontifical of the Ninth Century. 


Pontifical of the 9th century, now in the S. 
Minerva Library at Rome. It represents the 
baptism of an infant and of an adult, and it is 
remarkable that the latter is represented as 
wearing a tunic in the font. This is in oppo- 
sition to the conclusions drawn from literary 
tvilence, noticed above in S 48. The en- 
graving in $ 43 is from the same MS., or 
rather from an exact copy in the collection 
of Pope Clement XI., now in the Royal 
Library at Windsor. 

$ 108. Symbolicat Representation. From 
š very early period indeed, the practice ob- 
tained of representing baptism symbolically 
under a figure due, probably, in the first 
instance, to an expression recorded in Mark 
li (“I will make you fishers of men"), 
and to the parable wherein our Lord com- 
Jeres the heavenly kingdom to a net en- 
dosing fish both bad and good. A well- 
known passage of Tertullian will suflice for 
illustration of this symbolical meaning. 
“Nos piscieuli secundum piscem nostrum 
m aquis nascimur, nec nisi in aquis per- 
manendo salvi sumus." We smaller fishes, 
after the example of our Ichthus, are born 
ta water, and only by continuing in the 
water do we remain safe (de Bapt. e. 1). 
We fiud the same figure in a passage of St, 
Hilary (Za Mattiaeum, ed Ben. tom. iii., 
P 679), in which be says that in the 
Words recorded in Matt, iv. 19, “ The future 
work of the Apostles is set forth, in draw- 
lag forth men, like fish from out of the 
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sea, into the light of the heavenly habitation.' 
And to come somewhat nearer_ home we find 
St. Patrick and his nephew  Secundinus fre- 
quently employing the same language in re- 
ference to the missionary_ work in which they 
were engaged. The former says in his “ Con- 
fession,'" “ Valde debitor sum Deo qui mihi 
tantam gratiam dedit ut populi multi per me in 
Deum  renascerentur et postmodum  consum- 
marentur . . . . Idcirco oportet quidem bene et 
diligenter  piscari, sicut Dominus  praemonet 
dicens, venite post me, faciam vos fieri piscatores 
hominum." And Secundinus, speaking of St. 
Patrick :— 
“ Dominus illum elegit ut doceret barbaras 
Nationes, et piscaretur per doctrinae retia, 


Ut de saeculo credentes traheret ad gratiam, 
Dominumque sequerentur sedem ad aetheream." 


This symbol of the fish is of frequent occurrence 
in the Roman catacombs, and in various 
parts of France. The writer has observed in 
manuscripts, and in ecelesiastical monuments 
of various kinds at Autun, Clermont Ferrand, 
and at Paris, a peculiar application of this 
symbol, which has not hitherto, to his know- 
ledge, been either described or explained. 
Two fishes are represented in close proxi- 
mity, attached the one to the other by a 
string which issues from the mouth of one, 
and attaches to the head of the other. This 
is in all probability a Christian adaptation 
of an old Celtic symbol familiar to the 
Gauls in Pagan times. Their God of Elo- 
quence was represented with a golden cord 
issuing from his mouth, and entering the 
ear of one to whom he is supposed to speak, 
And so in the Christian symbolism of Gaul 
at a later period, He who spake as never man 
spake, is represented under the well-known figure 
of an IXGTC or Fish, drawing to Him by the 
power of His Word one who is himself (in the 
language of the Autun inscription) IX&YOc 
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venly Fish. This representation may be seen 
over the western doors of the cathedral at Autun, 
in a MS. Bible (11th century probably) in the 
public library at Clermont Ferrand, and on the 
capital of a column in the baptistery of the 
church of St. Germain des Pres at Paris. There 
also appears a modification of the fish symbol, 
which is probably unique in its kind. Figures are 
represented which are Aalf-man and halr-rsh, with 
their hands clasped upon a fish, which is rising 
upwards through the water, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut. The church in which 
this capital is still to be seen is, even in its pre- 
sent state, the oldest in Paris. When it was 
built in the 11th or 12th century in place of a 
church, originally built six centuries before, the 
capitals of many of the older columns were pre- 
served, and employed in the construction of the 
present building. And on these, as on other 
grounds which cannot now be stated in detail, 
there can be little doubt that this representation 
dates, in origin at least, from the very earliest 
period of the Gallican Church. (See Marriott's 
lestimony of the Catacombs, $c., p. 142, sq.) 
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VI. Literature. 


$ 104.—It only remains to mention briefly the 
chief sources of information upon the various 
matters treated in thisarticle.  Detailsas to the 
primitive ritual of baptism are to be sought in 
the various authors and treatises already quoted 
or reterred to. See particularly $8 27 to 40. 
Among modern authors, who have treated of the 
Ritual ot Baptism, may be mentioned Hugo 
Menardus, whose notes on the sacramentary of 
St. Gregory the Great abound with instruction 
upon this as upon other matters of which he 
treats. The treatise of Edmond Martene, Ze 
Antiquis Ecclesiae Iitibus, part i., is full of infor- 
mation as to Western usages, and gives, what is 
of especial value, a large collection of the earliest 
“ Ordines Baptismi." But he shows little ac- 
quaintance with Greek authors, and his references 
“to them, and vccasionally to Latin writers, are 
not always exact.  Goar, in his Eucholojion 
Graecorum, gives full details of the later Greek 
rites, and his notes upon these, illustrating 
modern usage from the older writers, are 
valuable. —Bingham (Antiquities, book xi.) does 
not appear to have investigated the early ritual 
of baptism very thoroughly, but the later 
editions of his treatise are of use as containing 
in the notes full citations from the original text 
of the various authors whom he quotes. The 
Treatise of Augusti, Archaolojie der Taufe, form- 
ing vol. vii. of his Denkwirdigkeiten aus der 
Christlicher Archčologie, contains more, and more 
exact information, than any of the older writers 
on the subject. And it is also valuable as giving 
lists of_ writers who have trented either ot bap- 
tism generally, or of special questions in con- 
nection with it.  Binterim has given (ie Vor- 
ziiplichsten Denkwurdigkeiten der Christ-Catho- 
lischen Kirche, vol. i. pt. 1) a fair account of the 
ceremonics of Baptism, with abundant citations ; 
and an essay on Baptism in Wine, Milk, and Sand 
(Denkw. ii. pt. i., pp. 2-34). ([W.B.M. 


BAPTISM, ANGEL OF.  Tertullan in his 
treatise de Baptismo, cc. 5 and 6, speaks of an 
angel who is present at baptism (baptismi 
arbiter), and who prepares the waters of the 
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font (aquis in salutem hominis temperandis adest 
—aquis intervenit), and under whose auspices 
men are prepared, by the cleansing of the tont 
for the following gitt of the Holy Spirit (in aqua 
emundati sub angelo Spiritui Sancto praepara- 
mur). His language is not inconsistent with a 
belief that this may have been a mere individu,l 
speculation of his own, rather than a doctrine 
generally accepted in his time. No parallel to 
this language has hitherto, as far as the writer 
knows, been alleged from any other early writers. 
Lut in more than one of the early * Ordines 
Baptismi " there will be found expressians, de- 
rived, in all probability, from this very passage of 
Tertullian. See the Article BAPTISM, & 29, 
where there is the same allusion as in Tertalliin 
to the angel at Bethesda (angelum aquis inter- 
venire si novum videtur, ezemplum futuri prae- 
cucurrit.  Piscinam Bethesdam angelus ivter- 
veniens commovebat. . . . . de Fapt.c.5). With 
this compare the “ Collectio" of the Gotho-Gal- 
lican Missal. “ Descendat super has aquas angelus 
benedictionis tuae,'" and again “ qui Betheslae 
aquas angelo medicante procuras . ... . ange- 
lum pietatis tuae his sacris fontibus adesse dig- 
nare." So too in the Liber Sacramentorum of 
Gelasius Papa (Martene, IJe Ant. Ec:l. Rit. tom. 
i. p. 66), “ Super has aquas angelum sanctitatis 
emittas."? [W. B. M.) 

BAPTISM, ITERATION OF. (AvaBarri(ew. 
Denuo baptizare; biptismum  iterare.) It has 
always been held, as matter ot theory, that 
baptism once really conferred can never be reallv 
repeated. And yet, from the 2nd century to the 
present time, questions concerning the repetition 
of baptism have continually arisen, and have becn 
determined upon other considerations than that 
of the abstract principle just stated. Yet the 
principle itself was always maintained. Those 
who rebaptized heretics did so, as St. Crril 
Hiervs. says ( Catech. i. ol alpeTikol dvaBamri(orra 
drei TO mpdrepov obk "v Barrirua), on the 
ground that the former (reputed) baptism was 
not really baptism. And baptism administered 
in cases where the fact of previous baptism was 
open to doubt, was defended in terms which imply 
that any conscious or intended repetition of 
baptism would be matter for grave condemnation. 
(Non potest in iferationis crimen devenire, quod 
factum esse omnino nescitur. Leo M. Erust. 
xxxvii. ad Lcon, Kacenn. Labbe t. iii. p. 1525). 
But the abstract principle was whollv inadequate 
to the solution of the more difficult question, 
“ what constitutes valid baptism ? 

8 2. Baptism by Heretics.— Among the ques- 
tions thus left open the most important was 
whether baptism given by heretics and schis- 
matics was to be regarded as valid or no. This 
question came prominentlv betore the Church in 
connection with the Donatist controversy in the 
3rd century. St. Cyprian, supported by many 
bishops in the East, maintained that baptism 
given “outside the Church? (extra ecclesiam), 
1.6. by schismatics or by excommunicated here- 
tics, was not to be accounted valid, and was 
therefore to be repeated (in theory, giren for 
the irst time), in the case of penitents seeking 
reconciliation with the Church. Similar ques- 
tions had to be determined in respect of the 
Marcionites, Paulinianists, Arians, Eunomians, 
and others. 

8 3. Ultimate decision: —The ultimate result of 
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the controversy concerning rebaptization was the 
acceptance, in the West absolutely, but with 
More or reserve in the East, of the principle that 
the validity of the Sacrament depended upon ad- 
ministratien in accordance with Christ's Institu- 
tion (ie. with water and the “ Evangelic words") 
without regard to the orthodoxy or otherwise of 
the administrator. This doctrine finds decisive 
expression in the language of St. Augustine 
(zvatra Peti. de unico baptismo, c. 3). **Si de 
ipsa Trinitatis unitate dissentientem haereticum 
inrenio, et tamen evangelica et ecclesiastica regula 
baptizatum, intellectum  hominis corrigo non 
Dei violo sacramentum." And again in speak- 
ing of baptism given by Marcion, “Si evangelii3 
or5 in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti 
Marcion baptismum consecrabat, integrum erat 
sacramentum, quamvis ejus fides sub eisdem ver- 
bis aliud opinantis quam catholica veritas docet 
non esset integra, sed fabulosis falsitatibus in- 
quinata." The Council of Arles (a. 448) for the 
reasons stated by St. Augustine, allowed the 
baptism of the Bonosiani as valid, but rejected 
that of the Photinians. And the precedents thus 
established have been followed in the West, ever 
since, with scarcely any exceptions. See BAPTISM 
82 to 89. But in the kastern Churches the 
diference of tendency indicated in what has been 
already said may clearly be traced in other cases. 
St. Cyril Hieros., as we have already seen, says 
simply that ** Heretics are rebaptized,'" as their 
baptism is not really such. And with this ac- 
cords the language of the Apostolic Canon, quoted 
by Photius (Syntagma Canonum: Spicil. hom. A. 
Mai, tom. vii.) “If a bishop or presbyter re- 
baptize one who has true baptism (Tdv KaTd 
čAnfeav čxovra Bdrriaua), or if he refuse to 
rebaptize one who has been defiled *" (e. by 
a preterded baptism—compare St. Athanasius 
quotei below) ** by the _ungodly, let him be re- 
garded as making mockery of the Cross and of 
the Death of Christ, and not distinguishing 
priests (iepćas) from pretended priests." With 
this St. Athanasius agrees both in doctrine and in 
erpression. The Arians, he says (Urat. ii. cont. 
Aria. BB. tom. i. p. 510) are in peril as to the 
fulness of the Sacrament itself.“ The baptism 
they bestow must be (ŠAAo &v efn—falling short 
of absolute assertion) alien from the truth, even 
though out of regard to what is written" (in 
Holy Scripture] “they make pretence of naming 
the Father and the Son." And again to the 
same elect (ibid. $ 43) speaking of other heretical 
bodies which do but utter the divine names (in 
the Formula of Baptism), but without a right 
intention, and without salutary faith, the water 
that they bestow is, he says, “ without profit 
(dAvgsreAćs), being destitute of true godliness, so 
that he who is sprinkled (favri(duevov) by them 
is rather defiled in ungodliness than redeemed 
with the ransom of Christ." This đAvareAds, 
“without profit," reminds us of the recurrent 
formula of St. Augustine, in speaking of heretical 
baptism, when followed by repentance and re- 
ception into the Church. In heresy men may 
have baptism, though they have not (per quod 
utile est) its beneficial effect. On repentance aud 
conversion, ““ prodesse incipit ad salutem," that 
baptism “ begins to avail unto salvation," which 
before availed only to condemnation (De Baptismo 
€. Donat. lib. i. cap. xii., lib. iv. capp. iv. and 
Izv., lib. v. capp. v. and viii., and xviii, &c.), 


| 
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A tone like that of Athanasius may be traced in 
the decisions of various Eastern Councils quoted 
by Photius. After the “ Canon of the Apostles *? 
already quoted, there follows Canon 29 of the 
Council of Nicaca, which orders the rebaptizing of 
the followers of Paulinus. It has been conjec- 
tured (by St. Augustine first, De /Haeres. c. 44) 
that this was because of some defect in the 
formula which they employed. 'This is very pro- 
bable, but there is nothing in the language of the 
canon to imply this. Forty yenrs later, at the 
Council of Laodicea, a distinction was made. 
Canon 78 directs that Novatians or Photinians 
and Quartodecimans are to be received back on 
conversion, with chrism and imposition of hands, 
and then adds, “ Moreover we rebaptize, as 
heathens ('EAAfvas) Manichaeans, Valentinians, 
and Marcionists." See further Canons on the 
same subject in the Syntagma Canonum of 
Photius. 

S 4. Rebaptizing in case of doubt.—The second 
class of cases involving the question of iteration 
of baptism was that of children whose baptism 
was matter of doubt. This question was formally 
brought before a Synod at Carthage (the Fitth, 
a. 425) in reference to children redeemed from 
slavery, and who could neither themselves reco]- 
lect, nor had witnesses to testify, whether or no 
they had been baptized.  1t was determined 
“absque ullo scrupulo eos esse baptizandos ne 
ista trepidatio eos faciat sacramentorum purga- 
tione privari." This canon was re-enacted by 
Conc. Carthag. vi. a. 525: and in the East, in 
almost identical terms, by the Quinisext Council 
(Constantinople a. 691). It appears again in col- 
'ections of mediaeval canons, and amongst others 
in those of Theodore, Archbp. of Canterbury, in 
the Excerpta of Egbert of York, and the Syntagma 
Canonum of Photius. The hypothetical form of 
baptism, “ Žf thou art not already baptized,? &c., 
was apparentiv unknown till the 8th century. 
The earliest example of it is found in the Statuta 
of St. Boniface, Archbp. of Mayence (Martene 
De Rit. Antiq. Eccdl. t. i. p. 59). “Si de 
aliquibus dubium sit utrum sint baptizati absque 
ullo scrupulo baptizentur: his tamen verbis 
praemissis: non te rebaptizo, sed si nondum es 
baptizatus ego te baptizo in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti."  Cases of doubt arising 
from other causes have been noticed under 
BAPTISM, SS 80 to 89. [W.B..M.) 


BAPTIST, NATIVITY OF. [SrT. JoHs 
BAPTIST, FESTIVALS OF.] 


BAPTISTERY (Lat. Baptisterium, Greek 
BarrigThpiov, also Domus iiluminationis, goTi- 
gTnpiov), the building or chamber set apart for 
the celebration of the sacrament of baptism. 
The receptacle for the water was called in Latin 
“ piscina," in Greek “ xoAvuBf8pa,"' and more 
rarely by some other names, as Umrovćduos, lava- 
crum, natatoria.  Besides the receptacle for the 
water a baptistery was furnished with an altar, 
for the practice existed from a very early period 
until the.10th century, and perhaps even later 
(v. Martene, De Antig. Eccl, Rat, t. i. p. 153), of 
allowing the newly baptized, even if" infants, to 
partake of the Eucharist. In the earliest ages 
the administration of baptism was confined to 
the principal church of the diocese; and this 
practice still exists at Florence, Pisa, and else- 
where in Italy. Pope Marcellus (A.D. 304-309) 
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is said, in the Zib. Pontif., to have appointed 
twenty-five “tituli in Rome “as though (quasi) 
dioceses, on account of the baptism and penance 
of many." Many passages in the l:ib. Pontif. 
shew that baptisteries existed attached to many 
of the minor churches down to the 9th century, 
and it is probable that every parish church in 
Rome had its baptistery. The existence of many 
baptisteries in one city was, it would seem, al- 
most or quite peculiar to Rome. 

As, during the earlier centuries, immersion, 
either alone or accompanied by aspersion, and 
not merely sprinkling, was deemed to be the pro- 
per mode of administering the rite (v. Martene, 
De Antiq. Eccl. Rit. t. i. p. 135), a large recep- 
tacle for water was required; and as Easter, 
Pentecost and the Epiphany were seasons specially 
appointed for baptisms, and large crowds of 
people were therefore attendant at those feasts, 
it became necessary to provide a spacious apart- 
ment in which the sacrament might be adminis- 
tered. When on Holy Saturday St. John Chry- 
sostom was attacked, three thousand men had 
been baptized, and many more, both men and 
women, fled, who were still waiting to undergo 
baptism (Chrysostom, Epist. ad Inocent. ; Opp. 
iii. 518, ed. Montfaucon ; Palladias, Vita Chry- 
808t. c. 9). The presence of the “* piscina,'? or re- 
ceptacle for water would have been inconvenient 
in a church, and all the space of even a very large 
edifice would be required, at the great festivals 
above mentioned, by those attending the solemn 
services of those occasions. From these circum- 
stances the practice of constructing a building 
distinct from the church or basilica very natu- 
rally arose, and though we have no existing 
baptistery which can be referred to any period 
earlier than the 4th century, nor indeed any dis- 
tinct account of the building of one before the 
time of Constantine the Great, it seems highly 
probable that where in Asia or elsewhere churches 
had been built at earlier periods they were ac- 
companied by baptisteries. In the earliest ages 
A river or a pool may have served as a place of 
baptism, and indeed the spot in the Jordan where 
our Saviour was baptized by St. John is said to 
have been lined with marble and resorted to by 
crowds on the eve of the Epiphany (v. Martigny, 
l)ict. des Antiq. Chret., art. Baptistčre). 

That Faster was still in the 8th century 
chosen as a peculiar season for baptism at Rome 
is shewn by a passage in the Zab. Pontif. in the 
life of Hadrian 1. (772—795). This Pope, we are 
told, repnired the Claudian Aqueduct, which 
supplied the baths of the Lateran palace and the 
baptistery of the church, and from which, it is 
added, many churches were supplied on the holy 
day of Easter. Charles the Great, by a capitu- 
lary of A.D. 804, ordered that baptisms should 
take place only at Easter and Pentecost. 

Passages in the writings of  Tertullian (De 
Coron. Mil. c. 3) and of Justin Martyr (Apol. 
i. c. 61) shew that baptism was not administered 
in the church, but that the place of baptism was 
without it. Such places of baptisin are believed 
to have existed in the catacombs at Rome ; in 
one of these, in a cemetery known as the Ostri- 
anum, not far from the church of St. Agnes on 
the Via Nomentana, St. Peter is traditionally 
said to have baptized. The spot was known as 
“ad Nymphas S. Petri," or “fons S. Petri? 
(v. De Rossi, Roma Sot. Crist., t. i. p. 189). 
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Bolletti believed that he had discovered more 
than one of these baptisteries; but Padre Marchi 
says expressly (Mon. delle Arti Crist. Prim., &e., 
p. 222) that the only “ battisterio cimiterisle" 
known at the time that he wrote (1844) wus 
that in the cemetery of St. Pontianus. This 
(engraved in PI. xlii. of Marchi's work) censists 
of a small cistern or “ piscina ? supplied br a 
current of water. The piscina would appear to 
be between 3 and 4 feet deep and about 6 feet 
across; it is approached by a slight of stepa, 
between the base of which and the water 
a level space about 5 feet wide, on which the 
priest or bishop may have stood while performing 
the rite. There seems to be no trace of analtar, 
nor, indeed, any fit place for one. Above the 
water is a painting representing the baptism of 
Our Lord, and on another side, and partly hidden 
by the water, a painting of a cross adorned with 
gem3 and throwing out leaves and flowers from 
its stem. Two lighted candelabra rest upon the 
arms of the cross, and an alpha and an omega 
hang suspended from them by chains. [See 
A and &, p. 1.) 

The lighted candelabra are no doubt in allusion 
to the divine illumination of the soul attendant 
on baptism, whence baptisteries were often called 
porirrhpia, as has been remarked above. 

This baptistery has been noticed at some 
length, as although the date of the paitings 
which decorate it cannot be fixed with any cer- 
tainty, it is perhaps one of the earliest examples 
now remnining of a chamber set apart fer the 
performance of this rite. 

Of the construction of baptisteries in the time 
of Constantine the Grent we have abundant proof. 
The anonymous pilgrim of Bordeaux, who visited 
Jerusalem c. A.D. 334 when speaking of the basilica 
which Constantine had just built at the Sepulchre 
of our Lord says, that by its side were reservoirs 
for water, and behind it a bath where children 
were “ washed " (balneum a tergo ubi infantes 
lavantur), that is, no doubt, baptized.  Fusebiuns 
evidently includes a baptistery among the Exedrae 
of the church of Paulinus at Tyre, and Paulinus 
of Nola (Ep. 12, ad Severum) says that Severus 
built a baptistery between two basilicas.  Crril 
of Jerusalem speaks of the baptistery as having 
a porch or anteroom, rpoavAios olkos, where the 
catechumens made their renunciation of Satan 
and Contession of Faith, and an ča&Tepos olkos, 
the inner room where the ceremony of baptism 
was performed. This shows that a well-con- 
silered plan for such buildings then eristed, 

Constantine is usually said to have built the 
baptistery of the Lateran, and the Zib. Pontif. 
contains a long detail of the magnificence with 
which he decorated it. —Niebuhr understands by 
the account, which is not without obscuritv, that 
the walls of the baptistery were covered with 
porphyry and that the piscina was of silver, five 
feet in height; the water is said to have flowed 
into this receptacle from seven stags of silver 
and a lamb of gold. On the right hand of the 
lamb stood an image of the Saviour, of silver, 
five feet high, and on the lett*one of St. John the 
Baptist, of the same size and of the same metal. 
In the middle stood _columns of porphyry bearing 
a “phiala* of goJa, weighing 52 1bs., in which 
the Paschal candle was placed. As, howerer, the 
expression which Niebuhr interprets to men 
the building or baptistery, is “fons sanctus," and 
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the erpresšion “ fons baptisterii occurs imme- 
diately afterwards, it may be doubtful whether 
the meaning of the passage is not that the build- 
ing (ie. the baptistery) was constructed of or 
covered with porphyry, but that the piscina which 
it contained was of porphyry covered with silver. 
Niebuhr and several other writers have ques- 
tioned whether this part of the Zib. Pontif. can 
be relied on as historical ; the erection of images 
of the Saviour and of St. John the Baptist is cer- 
tainly net in aceorđdance with the practice of the 
Church at that period, and, in conjunction with 
other statements of a doubtful nature, must throw 
considerable doubt upon the trustworthiness of 
the account of the buildings and donations of 
Constantine which the book contains. There is, 
however, no doubt but that Constantine erected 
a basilica within the Lateran palace, or at least 
converted some hall of the palace into a church, 
and a baptistery in all probability formed a part 
of the group of ecclesiastical buildings. ]t is 
generally bel that the existing baptistery 
owes its form (though it has undergone many 
erations and been much added to), to Pope 
Sixstus III. 432—440). He is said by the 
eempiler of the Zi5. Pontif. to have added, as a 
decoration to the _“ fons," the porphyry columns 
which Co; ine had collected, and marble 
“epistylia '" by which we should under- 
stand not only the capitals but the archi- 
traves, as those now there are no doubt 
antique, and have inscribed upon them six- 
teen verses referring to baptism (printed : 
in the Besch. v. Kom; bd. iii. abt. 1.), 
which are doubtless those which the Zib. 
Pontif. alludes to, though by a corruption 
[ the text they are said to have been 
: m the architraves but on the 
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milding as it now exists is an octa- 
about 62 feet in diameter, in the centre 
which are eight columns of porphyry 
Trying antique capitals and architraves; 
sser columns are placed on the archi- 
raves, and support the roof. This octa- 
is entered from a large portico with 
ds which may answer to the 
os olkos mentioned _by_Cyril of 
"m. PP o udjb dnje s 
o Hibseh (Al. Christ. Kirchen) asserts 
that the walling as well of the octagon as 
of the portico to a height of about 50 feet bears 
the stamp of the Constantinian period. 

Another very remarkable building at Rome is 
no doubt of the period of Constantine, but it is 
uncertain whether it is to be regarded as a bap- 
tistery or as a sepulchral church. This is the 
ćireular church close to St. Agnes, on the Via 
Nomentana, known as Sta. Costanza. The Zi. 
Pontif. (in vića S. Sižvestri) says that Constantine 
built “ basilicam Sanctae Martyris Agnetis " and 
“ baptisterium in eodem loco ; and, as no trace 
ofany other _baptistery has been found near the 
place, this church has been usually taken to be 
the baptistery mentioned in the above-quoted 
book. No trace of a “ piscina " has however, it 
would seem, been noticed; the building was 
certainly the place of sepulture of one or more 
members of the Imperial family ; and it appears 
doubtfal whether at that period it would have 
been deemel right to bury in a basilica or a 
baptisterr any person, of rank however exalted. 
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A building very similar to this, the circular 
church at Nocera dei Pagani, known as Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, was no doubt constructed for a bap- 
tistery, as it possesses a large and apparently 
original _piscina. It is a circle about 80 feet in 
diameter, with an apse of about three-fourths of 
a circle in plan, projecting from one side. Thirty 
columns arranged, as at Sta, Costanza, in pairs, 
support arches on which rests a dome, and the 
aisle has barrel vaults. The piscina in the centre 
is circular and about 20 feet in diameter and 
nearly 5 feet deep; within are two steps or 
benches running round the whole circumference, 
and there is a raised wall or parapet round it, 
octagonal on the exterior, This parapet was 
decorated on the outside with slabs of _marble 
bearing incised patterns, and upon it stood eight 
columns, which perhaps once supported a canopy ; 
three only of these columns now remain (v. 
Hiibsch, Alt. Christ. Kirchen, Pl. xvii. xviii.). The 
date of this building is not known from any his- 
torical data, but it may perhaps be attributed 
With probability to the 5th century. 

Another baptistery, which, though probably 
considerably older than that at Nocera, has the 
piscina arranged in a very similar manner, is 
that at Aquileia. It is now in ruins, but the 
annexed woodcut copied from the engraving in 
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Baptistery at Aquileia. 


the Mittelalterliche Kunstdenkmale des (Esterrei- 
chischen Kaiserstaates, by Heider and Eitelberger 
(bd. i. s. 119), will give a good idea of the manner 


in which a baptistery at the period was arranged. 


The piscina is hexagonal, and would scem to have 
one step and a low parapet wall on the outside, 
and two steps in the inside, The authors of 
the above-quoted work, however, state that the 
number of steps is five, meaning probably that 
any one ascending from the floor and descending 
to the bottom of the piscina would mount two 
steps and descend three. In the eastern angle 
of the octagon is a small apse. 

This baptistery is entered by a vaulted passage- 
like building in three compartments, which bears 
the name of “Chiesa dei Pagani," and probably 
served as a place of assemblage and instruction 
for the catechumens before they were admitted 
to baptism. It appears to have had an upper 
story, which may have been set apart for women, 
as there is ground for believing that such a 
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separation of the sexes was practised in the bap- 
tisteries or the apartments connected with them. 

No one of the baptisteries of this period has 
come down to the present time in a more un- 
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the work of Neon. The occurrence of a mono- 
gram, which may be read Maximianus (Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna in the time of Justinian), f 
an inscription in the mosaics, which ap to 


altered condition than that of the Cathedral of | refer to Theodoric the Great (Webb, Conha. 


Ravenna, known, like many other baptisteries in 
Italy, as S. Giovanni in Fonte. 

It was, if not built, at least renovated and 
decorated by Neon, archbishop from A.D. 425 to 
430, as an inscriptivn (v. Ciampini, Vet. Mon. 


Eccles. p. 428), and very close similarity in the 
patterns of the marble inlay on the walls to 
those in St. Sophia's at Constantinople, and in 
the Duomo at Parenzo, in Istria, lead to the con- 
oclusion that the work of decoration was only 


t. i. cap. 2xv.) formerly erzisting within it testi- | gradually executed and not completed uniil the 


fied. —Iubsch (Ait. Christ. Kirchen) expresses an 
opinion that the decorations now eristing may be 
considered as for the most part, if not entirely, 


Lower Story. 


middle of the 6th century. 
As will be seen by the plan annered, the buikd- 
ing is an octagon, with two niches or apses; it 


Baptistery at Ravenna (horizontal sectiona), 


measures about 40 feet in diameter. Recent 
ercavations have shewn that there were origin- 
ally four apses. In the centre is the piscina, 


t 


This baptistery affords one of the best examples 
ef the internal decoration of the period, carried 
through the whole of a building, now eristing in 


Baptisterj at Ravenna (Elevation). 


Baptistery at Ravenna (Vertical Section). 


which, according to Hiibseh, is probably original. | Europe; the architectural arrangement will be 
The semi-circuJar indentation in one side, in which | understood from the elevation and the section. 


the priest stood while baptizing, is remarkable. 


The colamns and arches are of marble, and the 
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lower part of the walls is lined with the same 
material in long slabs ; above this are panels of 
“opus sectile," marqueterie in porphyry, ser- 
peutine, marbles of various colours, and brick. 
Beneath the arches carried by the upper range 
ot columns are figures ot saiuts (?) executed in 
stucco in low relief, as to the age of which there 
iš some diftereuce_ of opinivn. The dome is 
covered with mosaic; in the centre the baptism 
Bf our Lord is represented, round this the twelve 
Apostles, and below them a range of eight com- 
partiments, in each of these are alternately two 
cathedrse placed uuder canopies with an altar 
between them, and two tombs of an altar fvrm 
»t;nding under canopies, between which is what 
secms to represent a slab or low tombstone lying 
on the ground, over which hangsa mass ofdrapery 
supported on ornamental posts. The meaning 
ot these representations hus not been clearly 
explained ; the cathedrae and altars have been 
supposal to svmbolize a council, but this leaves 
unerplainel the signification of the tombs; the 
altar-tombs appear to stand for tombs of confes- 
s or martyrs, as wreaths appear to crown them 
and lilies or palm branches to spring from them; 
te tombs over which the draperies bang are 
thought by Ciampini (t. i, p. 178) to represent the 
tombs ot bishops. The intention may have been 
to svmbolize ihe whole Church, the cathedrae 
standiog for living bishops, the tombs for saints 
and bishope deceased. 

The church now called S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
in Ravenna, was also once a baptistery, having 
been built (it is believed) in the time of Theo- 
doric for the use of the Arians ; it is circular in- 
ternaily, octagonal externally, with a small round 
enjed apse projecting from one of the sides and 
a loggia of three arches from another. It is co- 
vered by a dome, on which are mosaics represent- 
ing the baptism of our Lord and the twelve 
Apostles. "These are believed to be vf luter date 
than the original building. 

The baptistery or St. Sophia's, Constantinople, 
Wbich no doubt is that erected by Justinian, has 
A portico or _narthex, and is rectangular exter- 
Bally, with a rectangular projection containing 
an ipse ; internally it is octangular, with on the 
ground-plan four niches (besides the apse) on 
four of the sides; the upper story is octangular, 
with a large window in each side. It is placed 
Near the south-west angle of the cathedral, facing 
westwards (Salzenberg, Baudenkmale v. Constan- 
teaipel, pl. vi.). At Parenzo, in Istria, the bap- 
Uuistery stands in front of the duomo, and con- 
Bected with it by a square utrium, which last 
Position was one frequently adopted. 

The preceding examples will give a suflicient 
klea of the form, arrangements, and decorations 
0! baptisterjes down to the 6th century. One 
Curwus example, which perhaps should be attri- 
buted to the Tth, is the baptistery at Poitiers: 
thisisin plan an oblong, with an apse projecting 
trom one of the longer sides ; this apse is straight 
lined, but not rectangular on the outside and 
hre-cided within. Two large arches in the end 
walls make it probable that niches existed en- 
tered by them. A building of later date has 

added on the side opposite to the mpse, 50 
that the form of the original entrance cannot now 
be determined. The piscina, nearly in the centre 
of the oblong, is octagonal. The architectural 
decoration is partly original and partly made ur: 
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from old materials; what is original is rude, but 
has something of a classical character (v. Gail- 
habaud, Hon. Anc. et 3lod., t. ii.). 

The baptistery at Albenga, between Nice and 
Genoa, is octangular externally, but within semi- 
circular; three rectangular niches are formed 
in the thickness of the wall, and on the eighth 
sile was the entrance. It is roofed by a dome, in 
the drum below which were eight windows, 
which were filled with slabs of marble pierced in 
patterns of circles and crosses. “The vault of the 
niche opposite the entrance and the wall at its 
back have been covered with mosaic; the labaruin, 
doves, and a lamb can be distinguished. No re- 
mains of the piscina are now to be traced, but a 
pertectly plain cylindrical font stands in one of 
the niches. Those architectural details which 
are original, e.g. the slabs in the windows, are 
very rudely executed, and the building is per- 
haps not earlier than the 7th or even the &th 
century. 

About A.D. 750, Cuthbert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, erected a church to the east of hus 
cathedral, and almost touching it, to serve asa 
baptistery, and for other purposes (Edmer, Vita 
S, Bregrini, Ang. Sac. t. ii. p. 186). It was 
dedicated in honour of St. John the Baptist. 

During the 8th and 9th centuries baptisteries 
continued to be in full use in Italy, as we may 
learn from the Zih. Pontif., where _mentivn is 
made of the building or rebuilding of five bap- 
tisteries attached to churches in Kome, between 
A.D. 772 and A.D. 816. In one of these cnses. 
that of S. Andrea Apostolo, rebuilt by Pope 
Leo Ill. (795-816), we are told expressly that 
the place was too small for the people who 
came to baptism, and that the Pope theretore 
built a circular_ baptistery “ampla largitate,?? 
that he also enlarged the *“fons" and decorated 
it with porphyry columus round about. 

Martigny (dit. des Auti. Chrćt.) expresses an 
opinion that in France the practice or placing 
the baptistery first in the portico and then in the 
interior of the church, began in the 6th century ; 
but the passage in the //ist. Franc, of St. Gregvry 
of Tours (1. ii. chap. xxi.), to which he reters, 
seems hardly suflicient to prove this statement. 
St. Gregory himself states that he coustructed a 
baptistery “ad basilicam " (apparently of St. Per- 
petuus, at Tours). and the baptistery at Poitiers 
was evidently a separate building. 'Fhe baptisterv 
at Frćjus, which according to 'Texier and Pullan 
(5yz. Arch.) was built in 810, is also a detached 
structure. 

ln Germany and Italy baptisteries were built 
as detached structures down to a much later 
date; but this was not an invariable practice. 
for in the plan for the church of St. Gall 
[CHURCH), prepared in the beginning of the 
9th century. there is no detached baptistery, but 
a circular “ fons," about six feet in diameter, in 
the middle of the nave towards the west end of 
the church, surrounded by a screen. 

It has been seen that the earlier baptisteries 
were, if not circular, octagonal ; it is uncertain 
whether these forms were adepted merely from 
reasons of convenience, or as symbolical. "The 
circular form was that almost invariably adopted 
for a sepulchral chapel or memorial church, and 
the immersions, with which the rite of baptism 
ws in the earlier centuries invariably performed, 
werc considered as typical of dying to the world. 
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The octagonal form is said to have been adopted 
as typical of perfection. 

The piscina was usually octagonal, but some- 
times hexagonal, and sometimes circular. In 
Lusitania, we are told by Gregory of Tours (De 
Gloria Martyrwn, 1. i. c. 23), it was customarily 
constructed of variegated marble in the form of 
a cross, i 

Of baptisteries in Asia or Africa we have but 
little information. Texier and Pullan (/#yz. Arch. 
p. 14) however state that small baptisteries are 
frequently found aljoining ancient churches in 
the East; and Count de la Vogue has given a 
drawing and plan of one at Decr-Seta, in Central 
Syria (Arch. Civ. et Relig. cn Syrie, &e. pl. 117), 
of an hexagonal form, which would appear to be 
of the Gth century. It has the peculiarity of 
three doors, one in each of three contiguous sides ; 
in the centre was an hexagonal piscina, with a 
column at each angle. 

Mr. Curzon (.Honast. of the Levant, cap. 131) 
describes as entered from the vestibule of the 
church of the White Monastery (or Derr Abou 
Shenood) iu Egypt, a small chapel or baptistery, 
25 feet long, arched with stone, with three niches 
on each side, and a semicircular upper end, the 
whole highly decorated with sculptured ornament 
of very good style. This, as well as the adjacent 
church, are said to have been built by order of 
the Empress Helena. 

Besides being used for baptisms, baptisteries 
were used as places for assemblies.  Cuthbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, is stated to have built 
the baptistery mentioned above, iu order that it 
might serve for _“ baptisteria, examinationes 
judiciorum,? and also that the bodies of the 
archbishovps might be there buried (Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 186). 

This practice of burying in baptisteries, though 
prohibited at an earlier period (as by the 14th 
Canon of the Council of Auxerre in 578), was 
common before burial in the church was allowed. 

Many of the archbishops of Canterbury were 
buried in the baptistery from the time of Cuth- 
bert, who built it, until A.D. 1067, when it was 
burnt. In the original entrance to the baptistery 
at Albenga are two tombs in the fashion of the 
*“ arcosolia " of the Roman catacombs, as early as 
the 8th or 9th centuries. 

Baptisteries appear to have been in the earlier 
ages (at least iu the West), almost always dedi- 
cated under the invocation of St. John the 
Baptist. LA. N.] 


BARBARA, virgin, martyr in Tuscany, circ. 
200; conmemorated Dec. 16 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); 
Dec. 4 (M. Hieron., Cal. Byzant.); Oct. 8 (Cal. 
Armen.). [C.] 


BARBARIANS, BISHOPS FOR. In ordi- 
nary cases the election of a bishop required the 
consent or suffrage, not only of the clergy of the 

odiocese over which he was to preside, but of 
the faithful laity also. This rule, however, 
could obviously be applied only to countries 
already Christinu. When a bishop was to be 
sent vut to a distant or barbarous nation, it was 
required by the Council of Chalcedon, Can. xxviii., 
that he should be ordained at Constantinople, 
to wbich city, as the New Rome, equal privi- 
leges with “the Elder royal Rome," were now 
to be assigned. The Bishop of Tomi in Scythia, 
is an instance of a missionary bishop thus or- 
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dained, and commissioned by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople—the consent of the people to 
Whom he was sent to minister being, of necessity, 
dispensed with. In the previous century it is re- 
corded by the Church historians that Athanasins 
ordained Frumentius at Alexandria to be Bishop 
of the Ethivpians, when, as Bingham remarks, * No 
one can imagine that he had the formal consent, 
though he might have the presumptive approba- 
tion of all his people." [D. B.) 

BARCELONA, COUNCIL OF (Barcr- 
NONENSE CONCILIUM), provincial. (1) A.D. 341, 
of SŠergius the metropolitan and six suffragan«, 
passed ten canons upon discipline (Labb. v. 378, 
379).—(2) A.D. 999, Nov. 1, in the 14th year of 
King Recared, under Asiaticus, metropolitan of 
Tarragona, and eleven suffragans, against simonr, 
probably in compliance with the representativns 
of Gregory the Great (Daron. in an. 599, & 33, 
from Gregory's letters).  ]t also forbad ordina- 
tions per saltum ; and ordered, in the election of a 
bishop, a chvice by lot from two or three candi- 
dates, to be nominated by the “ clerus et plebs" 
of the diovcese, and presented to the metropolitan 
and bishops (Labb. v. 1605, 1606). [A.W.H.) 

BARCINONENSE CONCILIUM. [Baz- 
CELONA, COUNCIL OF.) 

BARDINIANUS, martryr in Asia; comme- 
morated Sept. 25 (Jfart. Hieron.). [C.) 


BARNABAS, ST., LEGEND AND FESTIVAL 
OF. There is a tradition that he became a 
believer after witnessing the miracle wrourht 
by our Lord at the pool of Bethesda, and that 
he was one of the seventy disciples.  (Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl, i. 12, and ii, 1.) It is also said that 
he was the first preacher of Christianitr at 
Rome, that he converted Clemens Romanus to 
the faith and that he founded the churches of 
Milan and Brescia. But these and other state- 
ments about him may certainly be regarded as 
unworthy of credit. There is however a general 
agreement of testimony about the time, place 
and cause of his death. From very early times, 
in the Western as well as in the Eastern church, 
he has had the credit of martyrdom. It is 
believed that he was stoned to death by the 
Jews of Salamis in Cyprus about the venr 64 
A.D.  Tradition says that his death took place on 
the 1lth of June and that he was buried at a 
short distance from the town of Salamis. No- 
thing however seems to have been heard of his 
tomb until about the year 1478 A.D. 

"The discovery of his body is fully related in 
the Euloguof St. Barnahas, written by Alexander, 
a monk of Cyprus, about the beginning of the 
sixth century. After giving an account of the 
martyrdom and burial of Barnabas, this writer 
asserts that in consequence of the many mira- 
culous cures that had occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb the spot had been called 
the “ place of healing" (rdwos &yelas). But 
the cause of these miracles was unknown to the 
Cypriotes until the discovery was made in the 
following way. Peter the Fuller, Patriarch of 
Antioch, a man who had been very successful in 
creating dissensions, was endeavouring to bring 
Cyprus under his episcopal sway, on the plea 
that the Word of_ God in the first instance was 
carried from Antioch to Cyprus. The Cypriotes 
roesisted this claim on the ground that their 
church had from the time of its founders been 
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independent of the see of Antioch. —Anthemius, 
the Bishop of Cyprus, a timid and retiring pre- 
late, was scarcely a match for an opponent so 
able and experienced as Peter. But he was 
encouraged by Barnabas himself who appeared 
to him several times in A vision. At the saint's 
bidding he searched a cave in the neighbourhood 
of the r6xos iWryieias, and found a collin con- 
taining the body of Barnabus and a copy of St. 
Mattnew's Gospel. He proceeded to Constan- 
tinople, where the dispute was heard before the 
Emperor Zeno, and in support of his claim to 
remnin independent he announced that the body 
of Barnabas had lately been discovered in his 
dlocase. On hearing this the emperor gave his 
decision in favour of Anthemius, bade him send 
at once to Cyprus for the copy of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and as soon as it arrived had it adorned 
with gold and placed in the imperial palace. 


Aiter conferring great honours on Anthemius, ; 


the emjeror_ sent him back to Cyprus with 
instructions to _ build a magnificent church in 
honvur of Barnabas near the spot where the 
bedy was found. This oraer was strictly carried 
out, the body was placed at the right hand of 
the altar and the 11th of June consecrated to 
the memory of the saint. (Acta Sunctorumn : 
Junii ri.) 

However ready we may be to reject this 
account of the finding of the body of Barnabas, 
Ihere is every reason to believe that in the 
Lutern Church these events were the origin of 
the festival. No church however was built to 
the saint's memory at Constantinople. It is also 
remarkable that from early times the day was 
kept in the Eastern Church in honour of Bar- 
tholomew as well as of Barnabas. When the 
second saint's name was added is quite uncertain, 
but there are good grounds for believing that 
the dav was originally sacred to Barnabas onlv. 
ln the JIfenologrum Basiliunum, edited. by com- 
mand of the Emperor Dasil in the year 886 A.D., 
the day is the jvint festival of the two saints. 
At what time it was first observed in the Western 
Church is very doubtful.  Papebrochius asserts 
that the festival was not kept in Eastern earlier 
than in Western Christendom, but he has not 
proved this statement. The day occurs as the 
Feast or Barnabas in the calendar of the Venerable 
Bede, go that unless this be one of the additions 
made after the author's death, we may conclude 
that the day was observed in the Western 
Church in the 8th century. It does not how- 
erer occur in all the old service-books. In the 
Martyrolonium Romanum it appears as the Fes- 
tiral of Barnabas only. 

The principal account of the traditions con- 
cerning Barnabas is the work above referred 
to, Alexandri Monachi  Zaudatio_ in  Apost. 
Barnabam; in Migne's Patrol., Series Graeca, 
vol. 87, col. 4087; Surius, Vitae Sanctorum, 
Junii zi. [W.J.J.) 

BARTHOLOMEV, bishop ; commemorated 
with Pachomius, Taksis 11 = Dec. 7 (Cal. 
Fthop.) [C.] 


BARTHOLOMEW, ST., LEGEND AND Frs- 
TIVAL OF. The New Testament tells us but 
little of this Apostle, and there is an equal 
absence of any great amount of early trust- 
Worthy tradition. He is by some, with a great 
show of probability, identified with Nathanael, 
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for the arguments as to which derived from 
scripture, see DicT. BIBL., under BARTNOLOMEW, 
NATHANAEL. It may be further remarked in 
favour of the identification that in such a matter 
Fastern tradition is more to the point than 
Western (considering, that is, the scene of this 
Apostle's labours and martvyrdom), and that the 
former uniformly identilies Nathanael with Bar- 
tholemew. For example, from the Armenian 
and Chaldaeun writers cited by Assemani ( Zu0/, 
Or. vol. iii. part 2, p. 4), e.g. Elias, bishop of 
Damascus, and _Ebedjesu Sobensis, we may infer 
that Nathanael was in those churches included 
among the Apostles, and viewed as one with Bar- 
tholomew ; in fact, Assemani remarks, “ Bartho- 
lomaeum cuin Nathanaele confundunt Chaldaei * 
(ibid. p. p). — Moreover in martyrologies and 
calendars, both of Eastern and Western Uhurehes, 
the name of Bartholomew is of constant oceur- 
rence, while that of Nathanael is ordinarily 
absent, which _ would be strange on the hypo- 
thesis of a difference between the two. It must 
be allowed, however, that the Egyptian aud 
Ethiopian Churches seem to identity Nathanael 
with Simon the Canaanite, for in their Meno- 
logies and Calendars, edited by Job Ludolf 
(Frankfort, 1641), there is no mention of Simon 
the Canaanite, but on July 10 is “ Nathanael the 
Canaanite ? (p. 33). In Greek Menologies also, 
under the days April 22, May 10 is a similar 
identihcation, as also in the Russian Calendar for 
the latter day. 

The general account given by tradition of the 
labours of this Apostle is to the eftect that he 
preacbed the gospel, using especially that by 
St. Matthew, in India, where he suflered martyr- 
dom by beheading, having been, according to some 
writers, previously flayed (Euseb. Ž/ist. Evcl. v. 
10; Jerome, Ve viris filustr. 36, vol. ii. 691, ed. 
Migne. Cr. also Ado's Libellus de festiv. SS. 
Apo:tolorum in Migne's Patrol. Lat. cxxiii. 185). 
In the appendix De vitis Apostolovum to Sophro- 
nius's Greek version of the De viris Iilustrihus, 
allusion is made to the Apostle's mission 'Iy8ots 
Tois KaXovućvvis eučaluogiwv, which might pos- 
sibly refer to Arabia Felix, and it is added that 
be suftfered in Albanopolis, a city of Armenia 
Major (Jerome, vol. ii. 722). The latter state- 
ment is also found in several other writers (e. 1. 
Theodorus Studita and Nicetas Paphlago, vide 
infra: and the Martyrologies of Florus and 
Rabanus), generally in the form that the Apostle 
suffered through the machinations of the priests, 
who stirred up Astyages brother to the king 
Polymius whom Bartholomew had converted. 
See further the Pseudo-Abdias's Acta of this 
Apostle, published by Fabricius (Codex Pseude- 
pigraphus Novi Testamenti, vol. i. pp. 341 seqq.). 

The tenor of the tradition as to the disposi- 
tion of the relics of St. Bartholomew is on the 
whole consistent, though not altogether free from. 
difficulties.  Theodorus Leotor, a writer of the 
gixth centurv, tells us (Collectan. 2. in Mun. 
Bibl. Patr. vol. vi. part 1, p. 505 ed. Col. Agr. 
1618) that the Emperor Anastasius gave the 
body of St. Bartholomew to the City of Daras in 
Mesopotamia, which he had recently fvunded 
(circa 507 A.D.). Wo. next find that before the 
end of the sixth century, a translation had been 
cfected to the Lipari islands (cf. Greg. Turon. 
De Gloria Martyrum, i. 33). — Thence in 809 
A.D. the relics were transferred to Beneventum, 
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nnd finally in 983 A.D. to Rome, where they lice 
in a tomb beneath the high altar in the church 
of St. Bartholomew in the island in the Tiber 
(See Ciampini, /'e Sacris Aedificiis &e., vol. iii. 
PP. 98, 66. who refers toa temporary transference 
ot the relics to the Vatican Basilica in con- 
sequenee of au _overtlow of the Tiber during the 
Episcopate of Paul £V.). For these statements 
we nav refer, in addition to the writers cited 
above, to a panezvric of Theodorus Studita 
(ob. 826 A.D.), translated into Latin by Anasta- 
sius Bibliothecarius, aud published in D'Achery's 
Spicilegrnm (vol. iii. pp. 13 segq.); to an oration 
of a certain Joseph, possibly Joseph Hymno- 
graphus, a contemporary of Theodorus Studita 
(Acta Sanctorim, August, vol. v. pp. 43 s677.) ; 
and to a panezyric of Nicetas Paphlago (Com- 
befs, Antar. Nor. Patrum, i. p. 992). 

It would seem that not before the eighth cen- 
tury did the previously existing festival _com- 
memoratine the collective body of the Apostles. 
held upon the day after the feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, develope itself into festivals of 
individual Apostles; consequentlyit is in writers 
of the eichth and ninth centuries that notices are 
to be looked for ofa festival of St. Bartholomew, 
which would appear to have originated with the 
Eastern Church (tor the notices in Latin writers 
are later), probably with that of Constantinople. 
Of this, indeed, the encomiastic orations of Theo- 
dorus and Nicetas are evidence, and we further 
have a direct statement on the part of the latter 
(S 2) to the effect that the festival of this A postle 
was then annually celebrated. 

It will of course follow from what has been 
said that in the more ancient Sacramentaries 
(e. q. those of Gelasius and Gregory) in their 
original form there is no trace of a festival of 
this Apostle, nor indeed is there in any latin 
writer for a considerable time after their date. 
As to the special day or days on which this 
testival was held, very great diversity exists in 
ancient Martyrologies and Calendars :—thus in 
the Calendar of the Byzantine Church, we find 
on June 11, “ Bartholomew and Barnabas,!" while 
on August 25 is the * Translation of Barnabas 
the Apostle and Titus the Apostle : " the Arme- 
nians held the feast on February 25 and December 
8, as may be seen in the two Calendars given 
bv Assemani (/1(, Or. vol. iii. part 2, p. 645). 
The Ethiopic or Abvssinian Church again com- 
memorates St. Bartholomew on November 19 
and June 17 (Ludolf pp. 11, 31). Inthe Arabian 
Calendar the name ocenrs several times, some- 
times alone, sometimes with the added title 
metrtyr, and on November 15 and June 30, with 
the addition Ajostle (Selden, De Synedriis Ve- 
terum Ebraeorum. bk. iii. c. 15, pp. 228, 243, ed. 
Amsterdam, 1679). It is explained in the Greek 
metrical Ephemerides that the one dav (June 11) 
commemorates the martyrdom €všekdTn gTav- 
peosav čuppova BapBovAopatov; and the other 
(August 25), the finding of the relics, gdv veku 
eTkači sćumrn BapBoAouate čpevpov—on which 
latter day several Calendars assoviate him with 
Barnabas, e. g. in the Pictorial Moscow Calendar 
prehved by Papebroch, together with the pre- 
ceding, to the Ata Sanctorum for May, vol. i. 
Cf. Assemani Culendđarium Ecclesiae Unirersae, 
vol. vi. pp. 420, 541. 

The ancient Latin Martvyrology which bears 
the name or St. Jeroma follows the Greek in 
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the double announcement, and on June 13 has 
“In Perside natalis S, Bartholomaei Apostoli ;*“ 
on August 24, “ In India natalis S. Bartholomaei 
Apostoli * (vol. xi. 4633, 472). The later Mar- 
tyrologies content themselves with a notice nn 
August 24 or 25: for example, those of Bole 
(Mizne, Patr. Lat. xciv. 604), and the amplifica- 
tivn of this by Florus (sb. 1015). of Rabanus 
Maurus (ih. cx. 1164), of Wandelbert (i. crri. 
608), of Ado (ih. cxxiii. 167, 330), and of U,u- 
ardus (ih, cxxiv. 393). 

We subjoin the notice of the day as given in 
the Metrical Martyrology of Wandelbert, 


“ Bartholomacus nonam exornat retinetque bcatua, 
India quo doctore Dei cognovit honerem, 
Herculis ot Bacchi insanis vix cruta sacris; 
Nunc illum fama est varia pru sorte sepulcri, 
Acollum Lipare Beneventi et templa tenere." 


With regard to the relative importance of tnis 
festival, Binterim (Denkirriinrdijkeiten, i. 443) 
reters to Schulting, who gives an extract !rTom an 
old English Missal which contained a special pre- 
face for St. Bartholomew's day, and he adds that 
before the middle of the tenth century thi, 
festival was viewed in England as of considera?le 
importance. It is not certainly known whether 
the vigil is coeval with the festival; in most 
Calendars, however, drawn up before the midiie 
of the tenth century the vigil is wanting, wuile 
it is marked in later ones. 

We have alrendy called attention to the fact 
that the date of the rise of this testival is such 
as to preclude its appearance in the ancient 
Roman Sacramentaries in their original form. 
In the varivus later accretions, howerer, of 
Gregory's Sacramentary, is a collect, &c., for this 
day (snid first to occur in the Cod. Gemeticensis, 
of about the year 1000 A.D.) ou which the 
collect of our own prayer book is based.  (3ligne 
Patrol. \xxviii. 158.) 

The name of Bartholomew has apparently not 
been a favourite with the writers of pseudony- 
mous literature.  Traces, however, of writings 
bearing his name are not altogether wanting. 
Thus Jerome ( F'rol. in Comm. in S. Matt. init. 
vol. vii. 17) refers to an apocryphal gospel 
bearing the name of Bartholomew. doubtless the 
same condemned by a Council held at Rome in 
the episcopate of Gelasius, “ Evangelium nomine 
Bartholomaei Apostoli apocryphium "  (3ligne 
Patrol. lix. 162) and this also may be that re- 
ferred to by the Pseudo-Dionysius Areopaigita, 
Oirw yoiv 6 Beios BapBoxouaidćs gg, kal 
moAA?jv rhv Beoloyiav elvar kal čAaxigrnv xal 
Tb «VayyćAiov mAarU kal učya, «al ač8is gur 
rerunuevov (Mystica Thevlogia, c. 1 & 3). Finally, 
in the Apostolic Constitutivns (lib. viii. cc. 19, 
20) is given under the name of the Apostle Bar- 
tholomew the regulation as to the appointiment 
of Deaconesses, (R. 5.) 


BASII,, LITURGY OF. [Lirrunaxy.] 
BASIL. (1) Holy Father and Confessor 


under Leo the Iconoclast ; commeimnorated Feb. 28 
(Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Presbyter of Ancyra, martvr under Julian; 
commemorated March 22 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(3) Bishop of Parium, is commemorated as 
« Holy Father and Confessor,? April 12 (Cal. 
Byzant). 

(4) Bishop of Amasea, martyr under Licinius, 
April 12 (Cal. By2.). 


BASILEUS 


(5) The Great, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, cominemorated June 14 (3fart. Rom. Vet.); 
May 23 (Hart. Ilieron.); Jan. 1 (Cal. Byzant.); 
Nos. 12 (Cal. Armen)z; Ter 6 = Jan. 1 (Cul. 
Eiiwp.). A standing figure of St. Basil, after 
ancient precedents, is given in the Benedictine 
edition of his works; a head in Spizelius's Aca- 
den Vetus Christi, and in Acta 23. June, tom. 
ii. p. 936. [C.] 

BASILEUS. (1) Martyr at Rome under 
Gullienus; conmemorated March 2 (.Hurt. Roni. 
Vi.) 

(2) “In Antiochia Basillei et aliorum xxx 
murtrrum " Dec. 22 (Bfurt. Ificron.). [C.] 

BASILIANL (See Dict. of Chr. Bivgr. 
Art. BasiLIUs.) 


BASILICA (sc. auža, aedes). This word in 
its ccassical acceptation signifies a hall suited for 
or emplared as za court of justice or a place of 
mećtting. Such buildings, otten of great size and 
spisudcur, eristed in every Roman city; they 
were usually oblong in plan, sometimes with, 
sometimes without ranges of columns dividing 
the srace into a nave and aisles; at one end was 
wily a semi-circular_upse (v. Dict. of Greek 
azd Foman Antiq., Art. * Basilica; * Bunsen, Die 
Bazičen des Christ. Roms.). When Christianity 
became the religion of the state, these buildinis 
vere found to be so well adapted to the cele- 
bration of public worship that some were by 
“me «lizht modifications fitted and used for the 
purpose, and the new buildings constructed ex- 
pressly to serve as churches were built almost 
uisvenally on the same model.  Hence basilica 
ane tu be used in the sense of ehurch by the 
writers of the fourth and later centuries without 
apy rezard for the form or size of the building. 
Larlier_ writers use * dominicum " in Latin, or 
gvuakoy in Greek, and some other names 
(Cutponl.  Eusebins, in his acevunt of the 
church built by Coustantine at Jerusalem, calls 
it O BagiA&ios ves, and the nave BagiAeios 
olkos. The use of the word “basilica " as 
mesting a church seems to have arisen gradu- 
als, for the anonymous pilgrim who, in 333, 
wrote an itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, 
wnen he savs that a “ basilica * had been built 
at tae Holy Sepulcehre by Constantine, adds 
the erplanation, ** id est dominicum.""  Mabillon 
("p. postum., t. ii. p. 359) says that it has been 
sttistactorily shown that in the writiugs of au- 
ters who wrote in Gaul in the 6th and Tth cen- 
turies “ basilica" is to be understood as meaning 
tie church of a convent, cathedral and parish 
churches being called + ecclesiae;" the writers of 
ober cvuntries do not observe this distinction. 

ren churches at Rvine—S. Pietro in Vati- 
eno, 3. Giovanni Laterano, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, S. Paolo fuor le 
Mura, S. Lorenzo in Agro Verano, and S. Sebas- 
Wiano—are stvled busilicas by pre-eminence and 
€ojoy certnin honorilic privileges. 

Basilicula is used by St. Paulinus (Zpit. xi. 
&d sererum) and by Avitus Viennensis (Zpist. vi.) 
fur a chapel or vratory. 

Be word basilica is found in the Salic Law 
VIL. 98, €, 3, 4, and 5) in the sense of a monu- 
ment erected over a tomb, apparently the tomb 
of a person of hizh rank. With the Franks they 
Appear to have heen constructed of wood, as 
mention is made of their being burnt.  Ciaupini 
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has engraved (Vet. Mon., t. i. tab. xlv.) two mo- 
numents which in his time existed in the portico 
of S. Lorenzo in Agro Verano at Rome, which 
he conceives to have been basilicae or basiliculae. 
One may be described as a model of a temple 
with four pilasters on each side, and without a 
cella, It has a somewhat elegant and almost 
classical character. The other would seem to 
have been only the lower part of a monumeut ; 
it has three fluted pilasters in front, with an 
open space behind them.  Tbese pilasters carry 
a base of many mouldings of somewhat classical 
character, upon which rest the bases of two plain 
pilasters. — Ciampini gives no hint as to the date 
of these monuments, 

Tombstones of very early date may be found, 
in which the top is ridged like the roof of a 
house and carved with an imitation of tiles or 
shingles; one (engraved in Fosbroke's Zneycl. 
Of Autiq., Vi. 1, p. 152) at Dewsbury, in York- 
shire, may be as early as the 7th or 8th century. 
Tombs in the form of chapels of early date still 
remain in lreland (Petrie, Found Torers and 
Architecture of Ireland, p. 454), and did exist at 
Ilona, and probably at Glastonbury and elsewhere, 
such structures are no doubt instances of what 
the Salic Law calls “ basilicae " [TOMB]. 

The word Basilica is used in the Vulgate (€. q. 
2 Chron. vi. 13) tor the court of the Temple; 
hence Christian writers occasionally use the 
expression _“ basilica ecclesiue,? as equivalent 
(seemingly) to the ATRIUM or fore-court vf a 
church. — (Binterim's  Denkuvirdijkeaten, iv. i. 
24.) [A.N.] 

BASILICLES. (1) Martyr at Rome, with 
Rogatus and others, under Aurelian; comme- 
morated June 10 (.I/art. Ron. Vet.). 

(2) Martyr, with Polymachus and others, 
under Diovcletian, June 12 (J/. Hieron., Bedue). 
This saint has a proper collect, &c., in the 
Sacram. Greg. (p. 105), * pridie Idus Junii," 1. e. 
June 12, with Cyrinus, Nabor, and Nazarius. An- 
tiphon in the Gregorian Zi. Antiph. p. 699. [C.] 

BASILIDIANS. [See Dict. of Chr. Biog. Art. 
BASILIDI:5.] 

BASILISCUS, martyr under Maximian, A.D. 
308 ; —commemorated May 22 (Cal. Byzant.); 
March 3 (J/. Kon. Vet.). C. 

BASILISSA, wife of Julian, martyr at An- 
tioch, A.D. 206; commemorated June 9 (I/avt. 
Rom. Vet.); May 20 (Jlart. Iieron.); Mareh 3 
(Cal. Byzaut.); Nov. 25 (Cal. Arnen.). [U] 

BASILLA. (1) Virgin-martyr at Rome un- 
der Gallienus; commemorated May 20 (Afa:t. 
Kom. Vet., Hieron., Dedac). 

(2) Commemorated Aug. 26 (JI. Hicron). 

(3) In Antioch, Nov. 23 (J7. Hicron.). —[C.] 

BASKET. ' [CANISTRUM.] 

BASSUBS. (1) Saint of Africa, Nažale, March 
19 (J/. Bedae). 

(2) Saint, Natale, Oct. 20 (3Hf. Bedao). 

(3) In Heraclea, Nov. 20 (Hot. Hicron.). [C.) 

BATH. Baths in the earlier Christian cen 
turies were in such frequent use, thuit they were 
almost necessary udjuncts to houses oF a superior 
class. Moreover, a practice existed that cate- 
chumens should bathe before baptism, and priests 
on the eve of certain festivals and other veca- 
sions, We theretore find that baths, AovTpa, 
are mentioned among the «adljunets of the Church 
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of the Twelve Apostles, built by Constantine at 
Constantinople (Euseb., Vit. Const., l. iv. c. 59). 
They are also mentioned in the Codec Theod., 
b. 1x. tit. 4, among the buildings and places in- 
cluded within the precincts of churches. 

The anonymous pilgrim of Bordeaux, who was 
at Jerusalem ce. A.D. 333, says that a “ balneum ? 
was placed behind the basilica, built by Constan- 
tine over the Sepulchre of vur Lord, but as he 
addls the words * ubi infantes lavantur," it is 
probable that he speaks of a baptistery, or of 
the piscina of a baptistery. 

The Žih. Vontir. frequently mentions baths in 
connexion with churches. Pope Hilarius (A.D. 


461-467), we are told, built the “* balneum? of 


St. Stephen, and in the life of Pope Hadrian I. 
(772-795) mention is made of a bath at the La- 
teran palace, and of another near St. Peter's; at 
this last we are told the poor who came to receive 
alins at Easter were accustomed to bathe. Some- 
times these baths were made sources of profit, 
as Pope Damasus (A.D. 367-385) is stated to have 
built or given a bath near the “titulus," S. Lo- 
renzo in Damaso (which he had created), which 
bath yielded 27 solidi. —Martigny (//ct. des 
Auntšg. Chr<t.) mentions other instances of bishops, 
—as St. Victor of Ravenna, in the 6th century, and 
Anastasius II. of Pavia—who erected or adorned 
baths for the clergvy; and in the 7th, of St. Aguel- 
lus of Naples, who _mađe an ordinance obliging 
the priests under his authority to bathe on cer- 
tain days, and made a foundation to furnish them 
with soap at CUhristimas and Easter. Certain hot 
biths at Pozzuoli he states are still known as 
“ fons episcopi.?? 

In an enclosure near the apse of the ruined 
church of S. Stefano, in Via Latina, near Itome, 
discovered in the year 1858, is a small reservvir 
(v. woodcut under CuuRCH), which has been con- 
siderel to have been a bath. It seems, however, 
Possible that it may have been the piscina of a 
baptistery, or, if the area in which it stands was 
the atrium of the church, the place of the foun- 
tain or cantharus. [A. N.] 


BATHING. The common use of baths 
throushout the Roman Empire presented to 
Christian converts a special ditliculty and danger. 
The habits of the time had given a marked pre- 
ference to the žkernvie or hot-air baths such as 
we now know as “ Turkish," and neither these 
nor the ba/nede (swimming or plunge baths) were 
ta be had in their own houses. To give these 
up was to sacrifice comfort, and, it might be, 
health, and yet to go to them was in many cases 
to run the 1isk of moral contamination. The 
feeling of the older Romans, wllich hindered even 
a grown-up son from bathing with his father 
(Cic. De Of. i. 35; Valer. Max. ii, 17), had died 
out, and in the fAermae of all large cities were 
to be found crowds of men and _bovs, frequently 
of women also, sitting naked in the fepid vwium or 
Laconicum. 1t lies in the nature of things that 
in a societv corrupt as was that of the Empire, 
this, even without the last-named enorinity, must 
have brought with it mauy evils, foul speech and 
ftvuler acts. It might have seemed at first, as if 
those who were seceking to lead a purer life would 
have had to renounce the habit altogether, as 
they renounced the obscenities of the mimes, 
and the ferocities of gladiatorial shows. 

It is noticeable, however, that the rigorism of 
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early Christian life never reached this point. 
Doubtless, in every city, there were establish- 
ments of ditterent grades, and the Christian could 
chovse those which were conducted with greater 
decency. —Probably, too, before long, as the em- 
ployment was not a forbidden one, Christians 
would be found to enter on it and reform its evils. 
The public baths at Rome which were established 
by emperors or placed under magisterial contrel. 
were free from the grosser evils of the mixture of 
the two sexes; and it is recorded to the honour 
of many of the emperors who were, more or less, 
under the influence of a higher culture, that they 
sought to check them.  Hadrian (Špartianus, p. 
25), Antoninus Pius (Julius Capit. p. 90), Aler- 
ander Severus (Lamprid. c. 42), are all named as 
having taken steps to put down the (aracra 
mirta, which were so flagrant an outrage on all 
natural decencv. As it is, though the practice, 
like most others in the common routine of life, is 
but little noticed unless where its accompaniment 
calls for censure, we find traces enough to show 
that the most devout Christians did not think it 
necessary to abstain from the public bath. ft 
was in the “baths? of Ephesus that St. John 
encountered Cerinthus (Euseb. Z. E. iii. 38) 
Tertullian, with all his austerity, acknowledged 
that bathing was necessary for health, and that 
he practised it himself (Apol. c. xlii.) Clement 
of Alexandria ( 'aedag. iii. c. 9), lavs down rules, 
half medical and half moral, for its use. lt 
formed part of the complaints of the Christians 
of Lugdunum and Vienna, and was mentioned bv 
them as the first sign of the change for the 
worse in their treatment, that they were ex- 
cluded from the public kathe (Euseb. H. E. v. 1). 
Augustine narrates how on his mother's death, 
led by the popularly accepted etymology of 
Baxaveiov (as if from BdANew dvlav) he had 
gone to the tlermae to assuage his sorrow, and 
fovuud it fruitless (“neque enim exsudavit de 
corde meo moeroris amaritudo."  Confess. ix. 32) 
The old evils, however, in spite of the reforming 
Empire, continued to prevail, probably in worse 
forms in the provinces than in the capital. 
Epiphanius mentions Aovrp& dvšpćyvva as com- 
mon among the Jews of his time (Haer. 30). 
Clement deseribes the mixture of the seres as 
occurring in the daily life of Alexandria ( Puećag. 
iii. 5); Cvprian as in that of Carthage (de Cult. 
Virg. p. 73); Ambrose as in that of Milan (de 
OfF. i. 18); and both plead against it with an 
earnestness which shows that it was a dancer 
for Christians as well as heathens. Even thme 
whose sense of shame led them to avoid the 
more public exposure, submitted to the gaze 
and the cares of male attendants (Clem. Al. /. c.). 
It is even more startling to find that it was 
necessary, after the conversion of the Empire, to 
forbid, under pain of deposition, the clergy ot all 
orders from frequenting baths where the seres 
were thus mingled (C. Laod. c. 30; C. Trull. e. 
77). Oftending laymen were in like manner to 
come under sentence of excommunication. Gra- 
dually the better feeling prevailed, and the lava- 
cra mirta fell into a disrepute like that of houses 
of ill fame. It was reckoned a justitiable cause 
of divorce for a wife to have been seen in one 
(Cod. Justin. V. tit. 17 de Rerrud.) 

Another aspect of the practice remains to be 
noticed.  Traces meet us here and there of a di 
tinctly liturgical use of bathing, analogous to the 
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ab:utions of Jewish worshippers and priests, as 
preliminary to selemn religious acts, and, in parti- 
cular, to baptism. The practice eristed among the 
Eszenes (Joseph. Vrt. c. 2), and there may probably 
be a reference to it in the “ washed with pure 
water" of Heb. x. 22.  Tertullian (de Orat. c. 
xi.) condemns as superstitivus what he describes 
as the common custom (“ plerique superstitiose 
curupt") of washing the whole body before 
every act of prayer. 1n Western Atrica there 
Wasa vet strunger usage, which Augustine cha- 
racterises as “* pagan,"? of going to the sea on the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, and bathing as in 
his honour (*erm. cxciv. de Temp. 25). As pre- 
paratory to baptism, it was, however, recog- 
nisl. The catechumens who were to be admit- 
tel at Easter had during the long quadragesimal 
fast abstaned from the use of the bauth; and 
there was some risk in such cases, when large 
numbers were gathercd together for baptism by 
immersion, and stripped in the presence of the 
Church, of an uneleanliness which would have 
been offensive both to sizht and smell. Here, 
therefore, the bath was brouxzht into use (August, 
Erot. 54), and the bulneator attended with 
his strujil, and his Mask of oil and his towels, 
after the usual fashion (Zeno Veron. Znrit. ad 
font. vi.) It omayv be noted, as implieđ in this, 
that the emploviment was among those which 
it was not unlawful for Christians to engage in. 
M was probably fer this purpose, as well as for 
the use of priests before they celebrated the 
Qucharist, that Constantine constructed  baths 
within the precincts of the great church which 
he built at Constantinople (Euseb. Vit. Const. 
ir, 59), and that they were recognised as inuport- 
ant, if not essential, appendazes to the more 
Mately churches, and were entitled to the same 
privileses of asylum (Cod. Theodos. ix. tit. 45). 
Popos and bi+hops followed the imperial example, 
and cvnstructeld baths in Rome, in Pavia, in Ha- 
venna, and in Naples. A full account of their 
structure and use is to be found in Sidon. Apol- 
liar. Epp. ii. 2. (Comp. the _monograph Z)e 
&wris Christiunorum balneis, by Paciandi. Rome, 
1758.) [E. H.P.] 
BAVO, Saint, of Ghent (died 653), Natale, 
Ot. 1 (Hart. Beđae, Adoniš in Appendice). In 
the Reims MS. of the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
the commemoration of SS. Bavo, Germanus, and 
Vedast, is joined with that of St. Remigius. [C.] 
BEADLE. (Ang. Sar. Bydel, a messenger.) 
An inferior officer of the Church answering to the 
modern beadle, is possibly referred to in a Canon 
of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) under the 
name of ovdpios. In the Roman Church 
the otficer was called mansionarius. "By Gregory 
the Great he is also styled Custos Ecelesiae—whose 
bosiness it was to light the lamps or candles of 
the chureh. Later critics, however, have given a 
diđerent interpretation of wapauovdpios. Thus, 
Jestellus explnins it by “ villicus," a bailitf or 
steward of the lands ; and Bishop Beveridge (Not. 
in Conc. Chalced. c. 2) styles him “ rerum eccle- 
slasticarum administrator," which would have 
the same meaning (Bingham, iii. 13). [D.B.] 


BEARDS. The practice of the clergy in 
ancient timcs in respect of wearing beards was 
in conformity with the general custom. Long 
hair and baldness by shaving being alike in ill- 
repute as unseemly peculiarities, the clergy were 
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required to observe a becoming moderation be- 
twecen either extreme. To this etlect is tho 
Canon of the 4th Council of Carthage—Clericus 
nec common nutriit nec barbam radat. The con- 
trary practice, however, having obtnined in the 
later Roman Church, it has been contended by 
Bellarmine and others, that the word rađat was an 
interpolation in the Canon. But this allegation 
has been disproved by Savaro, on the testimony 
of the Vatican and many other manuscripts: and 
it appears further, from one of the Epistles of 


Sidonius (lib. iv. Zp. 24), that in his time it was : 


the custom of the French bishops to wear short 
hair and long beards: his friend Maximus Paln- 
tinus, who had become a clergyman, beiug thus 
described —“ Habitus viro, gradus, pudor, colvr, 
sermo religiosus: čim coma brevis, barba pro- 


liza," &c. (Bingham, b. vi. e. iv.) [D. B.] 
BEASTS, IN SYMBOLISM. [SyuMBoL1sM.] 


BEATITUDES. In the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, the Beatitudes (uakapiruol) are 
ordered to be sung by the choir on Sundavs, 
instead of the third ANTIPHON (Daniel's Codeg 
Liturgicus, iv. 343; Neale's Eastern Ch., Dutrod. 
390). —Goar (Fuchologion) seems to have been 
uncertnin of the meaning of the word, or of the 
practice of the Church ; for he writes that these 
Makapiauot are “hymni sanctorum beatitudinis 
memoriam recolentes ; vel potius ene beatitudines 
de quibus 5. Matthaei V.; vel tandem  pia 
viventium vota pro defunctorum requie." Dr. 
Neale takes them, no doubt rightly, for the 
Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. — [C.] 


BEATRIX, martyr; commemorated July 29 
(Mart. lom. Vet., Dedae). The Hart. Hicron. 
has under July 29 “ Veatrix ;' July 28, “ Ben- 
trix;" and again “ Beatrix," July 30. The 
Corbey MS. of the Sacram. Greg. has a comme- 
moration of S. Beatrix (with S. Felix and others) 
on July 29. Antiphon. in Žib. Antiph. p. 104. [C.] 


BELFRY (High-German, Bercrrit, Berrrit, 
a tower for detence; Low-Latin, bertefređum, 
battetređum, belrfreldum, &c.; Italian, bettifredo, a 
sentry-box on a tower; Old French, berfroi ; 
Mod. French, befroi; Eng. belfry, the corrupt 
etrmology of which has limited the applicativn, 
see Wedgwood's Dict. of Eng. Etymolojy, i. 142). 
The place in which bells hang.  Berfredum is 
also found used for the structure of timber on 
which a bell is hung, in German Glockenstuhi. 
In common parlance belfry and its equivalents 
are used for the whole tower in which bells 
hang. 

The earliest examples of bell-towers connected 
with churches appear to be those of Ravenna : 
that of S. Francesco Hubsch attributes to the 
beginning of the 6th century, and those of S. 
Giovanni Battista and S. Apollinare in Classe to 
the middle or latter part of the same century. 
Of the towers at Rome he thiuks that those of 
Sta. Pulenziana and S. Lorenzo in Lucina_ may 
be in part at least of the Tth; but no docu- 
mentary notice of bell-towers has been fvund 
earlier than that in the Žib. Iontif. of the 
“turris" built by Pope Stephen III. (A.D. 768— 
772) at St. Peter's, in which he placed three 
bells ““to call together the clergy and people 
to the service of God,"  (TLis passage is given 
by Ducange, but does not appear in al! editions 
of the Zi. Pontif.) Pope Leo IV., the same 
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book informs us, built a campanile at S. Andrea 
Apostolo, and placed there a bell with a brazen 
hammer. [A. N.] 


BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE. [Er- 
COMMUNICATION.) 


BELIS. I. Names of Bella. —The name cam- 
panum or campana is commonly said to have been 
given to bells, because they were invented by 
Panllinus of Nola in Campania. —Paullinus, how- 
ever, who more than once describes churches, 
never mentions bells, and the more probable sup- 
position is, that bells in early times were cast 
trom Campanian brass, which _Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
xxxiv. 8) describes as the best for such a purpose, 
and so received the name campana or campanum. 
The word nola can scarcely be derived from the 
city Nola, and is perhaps imitative of the sound, 
like the English * knoll.? 

The word which we have in the form clock 
(compare Irish clog, French c/oche, Germ. glocke) 
was adopted in later Latin, both in the neuter form 
cloccum (Vita S. Bonifacii, in Act. Sant. June, 
tom. i. p. 472) and the feminine c/occa (Bonitacii 
Epistt. 9 et 75); the latter is the usual form. 
The “ Anonymus Thuanus,?" quoted by Binterim 
( Denkward. iv. 1. 290) gives the form cloqua for 
a turret-bell (cloguam turris). 

Signum (Mal. segno, old French scint, whence 
tocsin) is the_most usual word for a church-bell 
from the 6th century. In some cases it appears 
to designate not a bell, but some other kind of 
semantron. (Ducange's Glossari, s. v. ; Rosweyd, 
Vitae Patrum, Unomast. s. v. p. 1056.) 

Small! bells, such as were rung by hand in the 
refectories of _monasteries, were called finfinna- 
bula; and the still smaller bells which were 
sometimes appended to priestly vestinents, were 
designated tinniola, from their tinkling sound. 
(Ducanse, &. v.)  Tintinnum seems to have been 
sometimes used for a larger bell (see Tatwin, 
quoted below). 

The word skella, skilla, scilla, sqilla, or es- 
quilla (Ital. squilla, Germ. schelle) is also used for 
a small bell: see below. In the Tubularium of 
St. Remi (quoted by Ducange) a “schilla de 
metallo" is mentioned as well as “signum 
ferreum." 

Other designations occasionally found are aes, 
aeramentum, lo'e8, muta, nočeov. 

II. Use of Bells.—For the purpose ofannouncing 
meetings of Christians in times of persecution a 
messenger was _employed [CURSOR]; in quiet 
times future services were announced by a deucon 
in time of divine worship; in some parts of 
Africa A TRUMPET seems to have been employed 
to call the people to their assemblies. 

After the time of Constantine some sonorous 
instrument, whether a clapper [SEMANTRON] or 
a bell, seems to have been generally employed to 
give notice of the commencement of Christian 
assemblies. The word * signum " in Latin writers 
is probably used to designate both these instru= 
meuts, and it is not always easy to say which is 
intended. Gregory of Tours (/f:8t. Franc. ii. 23, 
p- 73) mentions a “ signum " as calling monks to 
matins, in the time of Sidonius Apollinaris; and 
elsewhere (De Miruc. S. Martini, ii. 45, p. 1068) 
he mentions the “ signum " (siznum quod com- 
moveri solet) as if it were something swung like a 
bell. So Venantius_ Fortunatus (Carm. ii. 10) 
speaks of the “ signum " of the principal church 


in Paris calling to prayer. 
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St. Columba is said, in 
the life by Cumineus Albus (Acta SS. Junii, tom. 
ii. p. 188, c. 10), to have gone into the church when 
the bell rang (pulsante campana) at _ midnight; 
and Bede (/fist. Eccl. iv. 23) mentions that at 
St. Hilda's death, one of her nuns at a distance 
from Whitby heard suddenly the well-known 
sound of the bell which roused or called them to 
prayer when one departed from this world. These 
testimonies seem to show that bells of considerable 
size were used in England, at least in convent«, 
as early as the 6th century.  Tatwin, archbishop 
of Canterbury (731-734) in some verses “De 
Tintinno" (Hook's Archbishops, i. 206) speaks of 
a bell “ superis suspensus in auris" hastening the 
steps of the crowd. The Zrcerptines attri- 
buted to Egbert (canon ii.), enjoin “* ut omnes 
sacerdotes horis competentibus diei et noctis su- 
arum sonent ecclesiarum signa.' 

St. Sturm when dying (an. 779) ordered all 
the bells (gloggas) of his convent to be rung 
(Eigil's Vita S. Sturmii, 6. 25, in Migne's Putrol. 
cv. 443). 

In Gaul we have already seen that “ signn " 
were used as early as the 6th century. Ata 
later period, Flodvard (fist. Remens. ii. 12) 
tells us of the miraculous silence of two of the 
bells of a Gascon church in which St. Rigubert 
(1749) was praying. We cannot, of conrse, in- 
sist upon all the details of this narrative as if 
they were literally true, but the account shows 
at any rate that Flodoard (about 990) took fo; 
granted that in the 8th century the great 
churches in the Gascon territory had many bells, 
which were rung at certain hours; and that 
even country churches had more than one, for 
the two silent bells had been stolen from a 
country church; moreover, the bells must have 
been of considerable size, for the narrator speaks 
expressly ot their loud sound (his altisone re- 
boantibus), 1t is worth observing, too, that he 
uses the words campanae, noluc, and _signa 18 
precisely synonymous, 

By the time of Charles the Great, in fact, the 
use of church-bells seems to have become common 
in the empire. Charles encouraged the art ot 
bell-founding, and entertained bell-founders at 
his court. Among the most famous of these was 
Tancho, a monk of St. Gall, who cast a fine bell tor 
the great church at Aachen. (The Monk of St. 
Gall De Gestis Caroli, i. 31.) He asked for 100 
pounds of silver as alloy for the copper, from 
which we infer that the bell may have weighed 
400 or 500 pounds. 

Bells appear to have been held in especi1] re- 
gard by the Irish ecclesiastics of the fifth and 
succeeding centuries. Their bells seem to hnve 
been chietlv_hand-bells; but Dr. Petrie (Fond 
Towers of Ireland, p. 383) says that “itis per- 
fectly certain that bells of a size much too 
large for altar-bells were abundantly distributed 
by St. Patrick in Ireland, as appears from his 
oldest lives. Sinall of Cill Airis, in the tri- 
partite lite of St. Patrick supposed to have 
been originally written in the 6th century, is 
called campanarius.  Hand-bells are preserved, 
which are attributed to Irish Saints or ecelesi- 
astics from the 5th century downwards. They 
seem to have been reckoned among the most 
necessary insignia of a bishop: thus in the an- 
notations of 'Firechan, in the Book of Armaghb, 
we are told that Patrick conferred on Fiac the 
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degree of a bishop and gave him a box or satchel 
containing a bell, a “ monster " (i. e. a reliquary), 
a crozier, and a “ polaire* or ornamental case 
for a book (Petrie, p. 338). The earliest of these 
bells and the most highly 
venerated is that known 
asthe *Clog-an-eadhachta 
Phatraic,?'—the bell of the 
will of Patrick, —given to 
the church of Armagh by 
St. Columba; this is of 
quadrangular form, of 
- thick sheet iron, six inches 
high, five inches by four 
at the mouth and dimi- 
nishing upwards, with a 
loop at the top for the 
hand (v. woodcut). It is 
kept in a splendidly orna- 
mented case, made for it batween A.D. 1091 and 
1105. 

Many other such bells are in existence, as the 
bell of St. Gall, in the Treasury of the church 
of St, Gall in Switzerland; the bell of St. 
Mogue (d. A.D. 824), in possession of the Primate 
of Ireland, &c. 

In the 9th century, according to Dr. Petrie 
(Rownd Tocers of Ireland, p. 252), the quad- 
rangular form which is found in all the early 
bells began to give way to the circular. The 
early bells are usuallv of iron, but one of bronze 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 
which has been ascribed to St. Patrick, in con- 
sequence of its being inscribed with the name 
4 Patrici," is of bronze, as arc some others. 

In the East, church-bells were of later intro- 
duction. No mention of them in the East ap- 
pearstooccur until Orso, duke of Venice, towards 
the end of the 9th century, gave twelve large 
bells of brass to Michael (or Basil) the Greek 
emperor, who added a bell-tower to the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople for their re- 
ception. (Baronius, in Augusti's Handbuch, i. 
402.) (A. N.] and [C.] 

We gather from the above examples that from 
the 6th century at least bells were used in the 
West. first in convents, afterwards in churches 
generally, to summon worshippers to the various 
services, und to give notice to the faithful of the 
passing away of one of the brotherhood. Details 
0f the manner of inaking and hanging these bells 
are altogether wanting. 

Besides these uses, we find that bells were 
anciently used by the Western Church in proces- 
sions. "For instance, the rubric of the Mozarabic 
dlissal (p. 166, ed. Lesley) directs that a boy 
ringing a hand-bell (esquillam) should precede 
the procession which bore the Eucharist to the 
Sepnlehre on Maundy Thursday. 

Another ecclesiastical use of small bells is the 
following :— Benedict of Aniane (see his Zire 
by Ardo, c. 8, in Acta SS. Febr. tom. ii. p. 612) 
orderel a srulla to be rung in the monk's dor- 
mitory before the sijnum of the church rang for 
the nocturnal “ Hours." 

lt is generally agreed, that there is no trace 
Vitbin our period of the practice of ringing either 
a small bell or the great bell of the church at 
the elevation of the Host. The ancient Irish 
hand-bells may probably have been used in pro- 
cesions, or in monasteries for such uses as those 
described above. 


Tbe Bell of Bt. Patrick. 
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The belief that the ringing of bells, whether 
the great bells of a church or hand-bells, tended 
to dispel storms is of considerable antiquity. The 
origin of this belief is traced by hagiographers to 
St. Salaberga, who lived in the beginning of the 
Tth century. The story is, that a small beli 
attached to the neck of a stag, was brought from 
heaven to St. Salaberga, for the relief of her 
daughter Anstrudis, who was terrified at thunder. 


This belief is expressed in the lines 


* Relliqulae sanctae Salabergae et campuna praesens 
Expellunt febres et ipsa tonitrua pellit.' 


See Mabillon's Acta SS. Bened. saec. ii. p. 414; 

Bollandist Acta SS. Sept. tom. vi. p. 517. 
This supposed property of dispelling storms is 
alluded to in the services fvr the benediction or 
“ baptism " of bells. 

III. Benediction of Bells.—lt is probable that 
from the time that bells first became part of the 
furniture of a church, they were subjected, like 
other church-furniture and ornaments, to some 
kind of consecration. Forms for the benediction 
of a charch-bell (Ad signum ecclesiae benedicen- 
dum) are found in the Reims and the Corbey 
MSS. of the Gregorian Sacramentary (Sacram. 
Greg. ed. Menard, p. 438) to the following effect. 
After the benediction of the water to be used in 
the ceremony, Psalms 145-150 (Vulg.), were 
chanted; meantime the bell was washed with 
the holy-water, and touched with oil and salt, 
by the ofliciating bishop, who said at the same 
time the prayer, beginning, “ Deus, qui per 
Moysen legiferum tubas argenteas fieri praece- 
pisti; " the bell was then wiped with a napkin, 
and the Antiphon followed, “ Vox Domini super 
aquas " (Ps. xxix. 3, Vulg.); the bell was then 
touched with chrism seven times outside and 
four times inside, while the prayer was said, 
“ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui ante arcam 
Foederis, &c.;" it was then fumigated with 
incense within and without, and “ Viderunt te 
aquae " (Ps. Ixxvi. 16) was chanted ; the service 
concluded with the collect “ Omnipotens Domi- 
nator Christe, quo secundum assumptionem 
carnis dormiente in navi,' &c. Both the verscs 
and the prayer allude to the supposed posver of 
the bell to calm storms. 

The office Ad signum ecclesiae benedicendum 
given in Egbert's Fontifical (pp. 177 ff. ed. Sur. 
tees Society, 1853) differs in no essential point 
trom the Gregorian. 

The custom of engraving a name upon a bell 
is said by Baronius (Annales, an. 961, c. 93) to 
have originated with Pope John X1I., who con- 
secrated a bell and gave it the name John. This 
will probably be accepted as suflicient testimony 
to the fact, that the custom of engraving a name 
on a bell, in connexion with the ceremony of con- 
secration, did not arise in Italy before the 10th 
century. It is, of course, possible tbat in other 
countries, as in Ireland, it may be of earligr date; 
or the names engraved on some ancient Irish bells 
may simply indicate ownership. 

In Charles the Great's capitulary of the year 
789, c. 18, the words occur, “ Ut cloccae non 
baptizentur." As it is almost certain that some 
kind of dedication-rite for church-bells was 
practised continuously through the period, we 
must either conclude that some particular 
practice in the matter—it is impossible to de- 
termine what—is here condemned + or that the 
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“cloccae"' here intended were hand-bells for 
domestic use. The latter suppousition is strength- 
ened by the fact that the direction iminediately 
follows in the capitulary, that papers should not 
be hun;r on poles to avert hail; clearly a domes- 
tic superstition.  (Binterim, Denkwiurdigkeiten 
iv. 1, 29+.) The connexion suggests, that these 
« cloccae " were house-bells to be used for avert- 
ing storms. See the legend of St. Salaberga, 
above. 

IV. Literature. N. Fggers, De Origine et 
Nomine_ Uampanarum (Jena, 1684); IJe_ Cam- 
panarum Materia et Forma (Ib. 1685). H. 
Wallerii iss. De Campanis et praecijpnis earum 
Usivus (Holm. 1694). _P. C. Hilscher, De Cam- 
panis Templorum (Lipsiae, 1692). J. B. Thiers, 
Traitć des Cloches, &c. (Paris, 1719). J. Mon- 
tanus, /istorische Nachricht ron den Glocken, 
u. s. w. (Chemnitz, 1726). C. W.J. Chrysander, 
Hist. Nachricht ron Kirchen-Glocken (Rinteln, 
1755). Canon Barraud in Didron's Annales 
Archeol., xvi. 325; xvii. 104, 278, 357; xvii. 
9%, 145. [C.] 

BEMA, otherwise fribunal, sanctuarium (Gr. 
Bina). The part of a church raised above the 
rest, shut off by rnilings or screens, and reserved 
for the higher clergy. The part so reserved, 
when the apse was large, was sometimes the apse 
alone, but often a space in front of the apse was 
included. When, as is the case in many churches 
of the basilican type at Kome and elsewhere, 
there was a transept at that end of the church, the 
bema often commenced at the so-called triumphal 
arch at the end of the nave. In the old church 
of St. Peter at Rome the bema appears to have 
comprised the apse alone, but at S. Paolo f. 1. M. 
the whole transept is slightly raised.  Some- 
times where a transept exists, the _bema does not 
extend into the arms of the transept, which are 
parted off by screens. — The altar was usually 
placed within in the bema, often on the chord of 
the arc of the apse. — Beneath the altar was 
usually a crypt or confession. Round the wall 
of the apse or “ conchula bematis"' ran a bench 
for the presbyters, which was interrupted in the 
centre by the cathedra or throne for the bishop. 
These seats are alluded to by St. Augustine 
when (Ep. 205) he speaks of “apsides gradatae " 
and “ cathedrae velatae." Such an arrangement 
as this was probably in use as early as the time 
of Constantine; for, from the description given 
us by kusebius of the church built by Paulinus 
at Tyre (Zccles. Hist. x. 14), we find that the 
altar stood in the middle, and, together with the 
seats for the dignitaries, was surrounded by rail- 
ings of wood admirably_ worked. We should 
probably understand by middle, not absolutely 
the middle of the church, but the middle of the 
apse, for the description is given in a very in- 
exact and rhetorical style. At St. Spphia's, when 
rebuilt by Justinian, there was an enclosure 
(€pkos) formed by a stvlobate, on which were 
twelve columns surrounded by an architrave, 
Which divided the bema from the solea, This 


enclosure had three gates, and was entirely of 


silver, very richly ornamented (Pauli Silentiarii 
LDescrip. S. Sophiae). Such an enclosure is called 
by Sozomen špvpaxra, and by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, krykAlčes. Such was the normal 
arrangement, but it was not invariable; for the 
Lih. Pontif., in the life of Pope Hadrian 1. (A.D. 
172-795), narrates how at S. Maria ad Praesepe 
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(now S. Maria Maggiore) the women who 
attended the service intervened between him 
and his attendant clergy, and in the life or Pope 
Gregory IV. (A.D. 827-544) that the altar at S. 
Maria in Trastevere stood in a low place, almost 
in the middle of the nave, so that the crowd 
surrounding it were mixed up with the clerzy. 
The Pope therefore made for the clergy a hand- 
some “ tribunal " in the circuit of the apse, rais- 

ing it considerably. This arrangement remainel 
in use until perhaps the 11th or 12th century; 
it is clearly shown in the plan for the church of 
St. Gall drawn up in the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury (Arch. Journal, vol. v., see CHURCH), both 
apses being shut off 'anđ raised above the rest of 
the church. Probably no example now erišts 
of a period as early as that treated of in this 
work, in which a “bema" remains in its on- 
ginal state ; but the raised tribunal may be seen 
in many Italian churches in Rome, Ravenna, and 
elsewhere. In S. Apollinare in Classe, in the 
latter city, a part of the marble enclosure seems 
to remain. The bench of marble, with the ca- 
thedra in the middle, may also be seen in that 
and many other churches, a good example is af- 
forded by those at Parenzo in Istria which would 
seem to be of the same date as the church—the 
Gth century. In the church of S. Clemente at 
Rome marble screens of an early date (7th cent- 
ury?) part off the bema in the ancient fashion, 
but the church is not earlier than the 12th cent- 
ury. The word is little used by Latin writers, 
being in fact the Greek equivalent for what in 
the Zib. Pontir. is called * tribunal; " “ presby- 
te ium " in the same work is perhaps sometimes 
us>d with the same meaning, though by this 
word the “ chorus ' or place for the singers and 
inferior _clergy is generally meant [v. CHORYS, 
PRESBYTERIUM]. The word “bema" is also 
found in use fvr a pulpit or ambo, as by Sozomen 
(L ix. €. 2); but it is distinguished from the 
bema, or sanctuary, by being called Biua rev 
dvayvvosrev, the readers' bema. The same er- 
pression is, however, applied by Symeon of Thes- 
salonica to the soleas, a platforin in front of the 
bema (Neale, Zust. Church, v. i. p. 201). [A. 8.] 


BENEDICAMUS DOMINO. This is a 
liturgical form of words, said by the priest at 
the end of all the canonical hours, with the 
exception of matins. The response toit is always 
Deo gratias. It is also said at the end of the 
mass in those masses in which Gloria in exrccisis 
is not said, and which are not masses tor the 
dead, in which the corresponding form is Reguies- 
cat in pace. The custom of substituting Bene- 
dičamus for te missa est in these masses is 
derived from the old practice of the Chureh, 
according to which after masses for the dead, 
or those tor penitential days, the people were not 
dismissed as at other times, but remained for 
the recitation of the psalms, which were said 
atter the mass. “Benedicamus Domino is sung on 
the same tone as Zte missa est, which varies accord- 
ing to the character of the day. [H.J. HE.) 


BENEDICITE. This canticle. called also 
Canticum trium puerorum, is part [v. 35 to the 
middle of v. 66] of the prayer of Azarias in the 
furnace, which occurs between the 23rd avd 
L4th verses of Daniel iii. in the LXX., but is not 
in the Hebrew. It is used in the lauds of the 
Western Church, both in the Gregorian, inclu- 
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ding the old English, and Monastic uses, among 
the psalms of lauds, on Sundays and festivals, 
immediately before Pss. cxlviii., cxlix., cl. It 
usually has an antiphon of its own, though in 
some uses the psalms at lauds are all said under 
one antiphon. The antiphonal clause, “ Laudate 
et supereraltate eum in saecula," is only said 
alter the first and last verses. — Gloria _Patri is 
Dot said after it, as after other canticles, but 
in its place the verses— 


Benedicamus Patrem et Filium cum Spiritu Sancto : 
lavdemus et superexaltemus eum in saecu'a. 

Benedictos es, Domine, in firmamento coeli : et lauda- 
bilis et gloriosus et superexaltatus in saecula. 


In the Ambrosian lauds for Sundays and festi- 
vals, Penedicite occurs with an antiphon varying 
with the day, and preceded by a collect [Oratio 
secreta] which varies only on Christmas Day 
and the Epiphany. During the octave of Easter 
Hal -lujah 5 is said after each verse. 

Enolicite also occurs in the private thanks- 
giriog of the priest after _ mass; in the Roman 
cice in full ; in the Sarum the last few verses 
only. 

ln the Mozarabic breviary this canticle is 
found in the lauds for Sundays and festivals in 
a somewhat different form, with a special anti- 
pben, and is called Penedictus. It begins at v. 
29; the antiphonal clause is omitted altogether 
till the end ; and the opening words of the Bene- 
dite proper, “ Benedicite omnia opera Domini 
Domino," are never repeated after their first 
eceurrence. 

lo the oflices of the Greek Church this canticle 
is the eighth of the nine “ Odes " appointed at 
lauds. The antiphonal clause is said after every 
rer, and a supplementary verse is added at 
the end, “ ebAojetre 'ArdoroXxoL Tipopnra, 
gal Mdprupes Kupiov, rdv Kipiov K.r.A. This 
canticle is sometimes called (e.g. by St. Benedict 
aad by St. Fructuosus Archb. of Bragas,t 665) 
irom the nature of its contents the beneđictio, 
in the same way as the last three psalms of the 
Polter are known as the Zaudes. —[H.J.H.] 


BENEDICTA, religious woman, martyr at 
Kome under Julian, commemorated January 4 
(dlart. Kom. Vet.). [C.] 


BENEDICTINE RULE AND ORDER, 
funded by St. Benedictus of Nursia, born A.D. 
450), and died probably 542. [See Diet. of Chr. 
Picjr. a. vr.) "Even before the institution of the 
Benedictine Rule, monasticism was widely esta- 
blibed in Southern and Western Europe, and 
was justrumental in spreading Christianity among 
the hordes which overran the prostrate Roman 
Empire. But there was as yet neither uni- 
formity nor permanency of rule (Mab. A“t. 
€. 8. B. Praef.). In the words of Cassian, which 
seem to apply to Occidental as well as Oriental 
monachism, there were as many rules as there 
were monasteries (Znstit, ii. 2). In Italy, always 
easily accessible to Greek influences, the Rule of 
Eail, which had been translated into Latin by 
Kušinas (Praef. Reg. Bas.), was the favourite; 
in Southern Gaul, and in Spain, that of Cassian, 
or rather of Macarius; and as the Rule of Bene- 
diet worked its way into the North-west of 
Europe, it was confronted by the rival system of 
Celumbanus (Pellic. Poli. Ecc. CAr.1. iii. 1, 8 4; 


a So spelt in the Amhrosian books. 
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Mab. Ann. Praef.). Like Aaron's rod, in the 
quaint language of the Middle Ages, it soon swal- 
lowed up the other rules. But, in fact, there 
was often a grent diversity of practice, even 
among those professing to follow the same Rule, 
often a medley of different rules within the same 
walls (Mab. Ann. Praef.), and a succession'of new 
rules in successive years (Mab. Ann. i. 29). The 
Columbanists, for instance, were not, strictly 
speaking, a senarate order (Mab, Ann. Praef.). 
The Benedictines may fairly be regarded as the 
first in order of time, as well as in importance, 
of the monastic orders. 

The Benedictine Rule gave stability to what 
had hitherto been fluctuating and incoherent 
(Mab. Ann. Praef.). The bermit-life had been 
essentially individualistic, and the monastic com- 
munities. of Egypt and the East had been an aggre- 
gation, on however large a scale, of units, rather 
than a compact and living organization, as of 
“ many members in one body," Benedict seems 
to have felt keenly the need of a firm hand to 
control and regulate the inanifold impulses, of one 
sort and another, which moved men to retire 
from the world. Apparently there was good 
deal of laxity and disorder among the monks of 
his day. He is very severe against the petty 
fraternities of the Sarabaitae, monks dwelling 
two or three together in a “cell, or small 
monastery, without any one at their head, aud 
still more against the “ Gyrovagi " monks, wbo 
led a desultory and unruly life, roving from one 
monastery to another.  Unlike his Eastern pre- 
decessors, who looked up to utter solitude as the 
summit of earthly excellence, Benedict, as if in 
later life regretting the excessive austerities of 
his youth, makes no mention at all of either 
hermits or anchorites (Prol. Reg. S. B.). Any- 
thing like anarchy offended his sense of order 
and congruity ; and, with his love of organizing, 
he was the man to supply what he felt to be 
wanting. 

Accordingly, in Benedict's system the vow of 
self-addiction to the monastery became more 
stringent, and its obligation more  lasting. 
Hitherto, it had been rather the expression of a 
resolution or of a purpose, than a solemn vow of 
perpetual perseverance (Aug. Ep. ad Mon. 109, 
p- 987; Aug. Kett. c. Jovinian. ii. 22; Hieron. 
Ep. 48; Cass. Inst. x. 23). But by the Rule 
(c. 58) the vow was to be made with all possible 
solemnity, in the chapel, before the relics in the 
shrine, with the abbat and all the brethren stand- 
ing by ; and once made it was to be irrevocable— 
“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum." The postulant for 
admission into the monastery had to deposit the 
memorial of his compact on the altar: and from 
that day to retrace his steps was morally impos- 
sible. The Rule contemplates indeed the possi- 
bility of a monk retrograding from his promise, 
and re-entering the world which he had re- 
nounced, but only as an act of apostasy, 
comiunitted at the instigation of the devil (c, 58). 
Previously, if a monk married, he was censured 
and sentenced to a penance (Basil. Respons. 36 ; 
Leo, Ep. 90, ađ Rustic. c. 12; Epiphan. Hier. 
lxi. 7; Hieron. Ep. ad Dem. 97 (8); Aug. de 
Bon. Vid. c. 10; Gelas. Ep. 5, ađ Episc. Lu-an. 
ap. Grat. Cuus. xxvii.; Qudest. i. c. 14; Conc, 
Aurcl. 1. c. 23); but the marriage was not 
annulled as invalid, After the promulgation of 
the Rule, far_heavier penalties were enacted. 
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The monk, who had broken his vow by marrvying, 
was to be excommunicated, was to be compelled 
to separate from his wife, and might be forcibly 
reclaimed by his monastery : if a priest, he was 
to be degraded (Greg. M. Ep. i. 33, 40, vii. 9, 
xii. 20, ap. Grat. xxvii.; Qu. i. 6. 15; Conc. 
Turon. II. c. 15). These severities were no part 
of Benedict's comparatively mild and lenient 
code; but they testity to his having intro- 
duced a much stricter estimation of the monastic 
vow. 

At the same time, as with a view to guard 
against this danger of relapse, Benedict wisely 
surrounded admissivn into his order with dihli- 
culties. He provided a year's noviciate, which 
was prolonged to two years in the next cen- 
tury (Greg. M. Ep. x. 24); and thrice, at 
certain intervals, during this year of probation, 
the novice was to have the Rule rend over to 
him, that he might weigh well what he was 
undertaking, and that his assent might be deli- 
berate and _unwavering (c. 58). The written 
petition for admission was required invariably 
(c. 28). None were to be received from other 
monasteries, without letters commendatory from 
their abbat (c. 61); nor children withvut the 
consent of parents or guardians, nor unless for- 
mally disinheritel (c. 59).  Eighteen years of 
age was subsequently fixed as the earliest age 
for selt-dedicativn. The gates of the mvnastery 
moved as slowly on their hinges at the knock of 
postulants for adimission, as they were inexorably 
closed upon him when once within the walls 
(cf. Fleury, Hist. Ecc, xxxv. 19—note by Bened. 
Editor; Aug. Vindel. 1768). 

Benedict had evidently the same object before 
his eyes, the consolidation of the tabric which he 
was erecting, in the form of government which 
he devised for his order. This was a monarchy, 
and one nearer to despotism than to what is 
called a “ constitutional monarchy." Poverty, 
humility, chastity, temperance, all these had been 
essential elements in the monastic life from the 
first. Benedict, although he did not introduce 
the principle of obedience, made it more precise 
and more implicit (cc. 2, 3, 27, 64; cf. Mab. Ann. 
ili, 8); stereotyped it by regulations extending 
even to the demennour and deportment due from 
the younger to the elder (cc. 7, 63) ; and crowned 
the edifice with an abbat, irresponsible to his 
subjects. Strict obedience was exacted from the 
younger_monks, towards all their superiors in 
the monastery (cc. 68-71); but the abbat was 
to be absolute over all (c. 3). He alone is called 
Dominus in the Rule; though the word in its 
later form, Domnus, became common to all Bene- 
dictines (c. 63). The _monks had the right of 
electing him, without regard to seniority.  Sup- 
posing a flagrantly scandalous election to be 
made, the bishop of the diocese, or the neigh- 
bouring abbats, or even the “Christians of the 
neizhbourhood,'' might interfere to have it can- 
celleld; but once duly elected his will was 
to be supreme (c. 64). He was indeed to 
convoke a council of the brethren, when neces- 
sary : on any important occasions, of them all ; 
otherwise, only of the seniors: but in every case 
the final and irrevocable decision, from which 
there was no appeal, rested with him (c. 3). He 
was to have the appointment of the prior, or 
provost (c. 69; cf. Greg. M. Ep. vii, 10), and of 
the decani or deans, as well as the power of 
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deposing them (c. 21),* the prior after fvur, the 
deans atter three warnings (c. 65). — Benedict 
was evidently distrustful of any collision ot 
authority, or want of perfect harmony, hetween 
the abbat and his prior; and preferred deans, as 
more completely subordinate (c. 65); for, wiule 
the abbat held his office for life, the deans as 
well as all the other otlicers of the _ monasterv, 
except the prior, held theirs for only a certain 
time (cc. 21, 31, 32). Even the cellerarius, or 
cellarius, the steward, who ranked next to the 
abbat in secular things, as the prior in things 
spiritual, was to be appointed for one, fvur, or 
ten years; the tool-keepers, robe-keepers, &c., 
only for one. “The abbat was armed with power 
to enforce his authority on the recalcitrant, atter 
two admonitions in private and one in public, 
by the ““lesser excommunication,'" or banishment 
from the common table and from ofliciating in 
the chapel ; by the “ greater excommunication." 
or deprivation of the rites of the Church ; by flog- 
ging, by imprisonmeunt, and other bodily penances 
(cc. 2, 23-29; cf. Mart. de Ant. Mon. Ri. ti. 11) 
in case of hardened otfenders; and, as an extreme 
penalty, by expulsion from the society.  Bene- 
dict, however, with characteristic clemencr, 
expressly cautions the abbat to deal tenderir 
with oflenders (c. 27); allowing readmission for 
penitents into the monastery, even after relag«ees; 
and, as though aware how much he is entrusting 
to the abbat's discretion, begins, and almost ends, 
his Rule with grave and earnest cautions against 
abusing his authority. 

Benedict's constitution was no mere democracr, 
under the abbat. All ranks and conditions of meu 
were indeed freely ndmitted, from the highest 
to the lowest,* and ou equal terms (c. 51 ; cf. Aug. 
de Op. Mon. 22): within the _monastery all the 
distinctions of their previous life vanished ; the 
serf and the noble stood there side by side (c. 2). 
Thus even a priest, whose claims to precedene», 
being of a spiritual nature, might have been 
supposed to stand on a difterent fvoting, had to 
take his place simply by order of seniority among 
the brethren (c. 60), though he might be allowed 
by the abbat to take a higher place in the chapel 
(c. 62), and might, as the lay-brothers, be prov- 
moted by him above seniors in standing (c. 63: 
cf. Fleury, /list. Ecc. xxxii. 15). Similarly. a 
monk from another _monastery was to have no 
especia! privileges (c. 61). But, with all this 
levelling of distinctivns belonging to the world 
without, the gradations of rank for the monks 
as monks were clearly defined. Every brother 
had his place assigned him in the monastic 
hierarchy. Such otlices as those of the hehdo- 
madarius or weekly cook, of the lector or reader- 
aloud in the refectory, were to be held br each 
in turn, unless by special exemption (cc. 35. 58), 
and the younger monuks were enjoined to address 
the elder as “nonni/' or fathers, in token of 
amTectionate_ revercnce (c. 63). Benedict sevms 
to have had an equal dread of tyrannv and 
of insubordination. 

Indeed, the strict obedience exacted by the 
Rule is tempered throughout bv an elasticitr, 
and  considerateness, which contrast strongly 
with the inflexible rigour of similar instituticna 


ay. Martene, note in Keg. Conn, ad loc.; cf. Come. 
Mogunt. 6.11. 

b 'Ibe restrictions and limitations in Martene's Reg. 
Comm. are not in the Mule. 
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Like the Erancelic Sermon on the Mount, which 
he make his model ( Prol. Reg. ; cf. 6 4), Benedict 
often lays down a principle, without shaping it 
into details. Thus he enjoins silence, as a whole- 
some discipline, without prescribing the times and 
places for it, beyond specifying the refectory and 
the dormitvry (c. 6). Like Lycurgus, he wishes 
tv begueath to his followers a law which shall 
never be broken (c. 64); and yet, in the closing 
wonls of his Rule. he reminds them that the 
Rule, after all, is impertect in itself (c. 73). 
More than once he seems to anticipate the day 
when his order shall have assumed larger dimen- 
Fions, and provides for monasteries on a grander 
scale than existed when he was writing his Rule 
(ce. 31, 52, 583). Thus, about dress, as if fore- 
seeing the varying requirements of various climes, 
he leaves a discretionary power to the abbat, 
aiirming merely the unvarving principle that 
it is to be cheap and _homely (c. 55); and that 
there are to be two dresses, the “ scapulare," or 
sort of cape. for field-work, and the “ cucullus," 
or hood, for study and prayer (cf. Fleury, Žist, 
Eve, xraii. 16). The colour of the tunic or toga, 
bring lett. undetermined by the founder, has 
varićd at diterent times: till the 8th century 
tt owas nsually white (Mab. Ann. iii). Nor is 
there any Procrustean stitfness in the directions 
about diet. Temperance, in the strictest sense, 
is id down as the principle: but the abbat 
mar relax the ordinary rules of quantity and 
qualits (€. 40); more food is ordered whenever 
there js more work to be done (c. 39); baths 
and meat are not allowed _merely, but enjvined 
for the sick (c. 36), for the young or aged 
(e. 37), as well as for guests who may chance to 
be ledine in the monastery (c. 42); and even 
wine, torbidden by Eastern Asiatics, is allowed, 
sSjiringlv, by Benedict, as if in concession to the 
ativnal propensities imported into Italy by the 
bartarians, and to the colder climate of Northern 
korope (c. 40). Even those minuter rules, in 
Which Benedict evinces his love of order, pro- 
portion, and clocklike regularity, and which 
show that Benedict, like Wesley, wished to 
direct everything, originate almost always in 
a wi and tender consideration for _ human 
wenknesses. The day is mapped out in its round 
of duties, so that no unoccupied moments may 
Marite temptation (c. 48), but the hours allotted 
for work, prayer, or rest, vary with the seasons. 
Benedict scems to take especial delight in 
arrancing how the Psalter is to be read through, 
Oriering certain Psalms on certain holy days; 
but he leaves it open to his followers to make a 
better distribution if they can (cc. 15, 18). "The 
first Psalm is to be recited slowly; but this is to 
give the brethren time to assemble in their 
eratory, The monk who serves as cook is, 
dnring his week of office, to take his meals before 
the rest (e. 35); the cellarer, or steward, is to 
have fired hours for attending to the wants of 
the brethren, that there may he no vexation or 
diappointment (c. 31); a list isto be kept by 
the abbat of all the tools and dresses belonging 
to the _monastery, lest there _ may be any con- 
fnsion (€. 382); the _monks are to sleep only ten 
or twelve in the same dormitory, with curtains 
between the beds, and under the charge of a 
dan, for the sake of order and propriety (c. 22); 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament were 
Bot to be read the last thing betore going to bed, 
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as unedifving to weak brethren (c. 42); and. last 
and lenst, no monk is to take the knife, which 
was part of his monastic equipment, with him to 
bed, lest he should hurt himself in his sleep 
(c. 22). But it is, nbove all, in its treatment 
of weaker brethren (the “ infirmi?" or “ pusil- 
lanimi *), that the Rule breathes a mildness, and 
what Aristotle would call “ čriekela)' rare 
indeed in those days. The abbat is to “love 
the oflender, even while _hating the offence ;? 
he is to “ beware lest he break the vessel in 
scouring it ;" he is to let “ merev prevanil over 
justice " (c. 64). A whole chapter (c. 43) is 
devoted to meting out the degrees of correction 
for_monks coming late to chapel or refectory ; 
and, in this unlike Wesley, Penedict expressly 
discourages the public confession of secret faults, 
a practice inevitably tending to unreality and 
irreverence (c. 46), as well as loud and demon- 
strative private prayer in the chapel (c. 52). 
There is something peculiarly characteristic of 
Benedict's gentle and courteous spirit in his oft- 
repeated cautions against murmuring on the one 
hand (cc. 31, 40, 41, 53), and, on the other, 
against anything like scurrility (cc. 43, 49, &c.). 

Compared with Eastern Rules, the Benedic- 
tine Rule is an easy yoke (Sev. Sulp. Vit. S. 
Martini, i. 7; Cass. Znstit. i. 11); and tnis 
may be attributed partly to the more prac- 
tical temperament of the West, partly to the 
esigencies of European climates, partly, too, to 
the personal character of the lawgiver (cc, 39. 
40, 46, &c.). Taking the passage in the Psalms, 
“Seven times a day will I praise Thee," and 
another, “At midnight I will rise to give 
thanks unto Thee," as his mottoes, he portioned 
out day and night into an almost unceasing 
round of prayer and praise (c. 16). But whereas 
his predecessors had ordered the whole of the 
Psalter to be recited daily, Benedict, thougn 
with a sigh of regret for the degeneracy of hi» 
age, was content that it should be gone through 
in the week (c. 18). There is a curious direc- 
tion, too (c. 20), against lengthy private devo- 
tions, especially in chapel after service, In 
harvest time, or if they were far from home, the 
monks were to say their devotions in the field, to 


“save the time and trouble of returning to the 


monastery (c. 50; cf. Mab. Ann. iii. 8) What- 
ever ascetic austerities were introduced at a 
later date into some of the reformed Benedictine 
orders, we find no trace at all in the original 
Rule of those ingenious varieties of selt-torture 
which had been so common in Egypt and Svria, 
Benedict shows no love of self-mortification for 
its own sake ; and, while prizing it in moderation 
as a discipline, makes it subservient to other 
practical purposes. Thus he orders some more 
suitable occupation to be allotted to sueh of the 
brethren as may be incapacitated in any way 
from hard work out of doors (c. 48). The diet 
allowed by the Benedictine Rule would have 
sremed luxurious to the monks of the Fast 
(c. 39, &c.). 

But the great distinction of Benedict's Rule 
was the substitution of study for the compara- 
live uselessness of mere manual labour. Not that 
his monks were to be less laborious; rather they 
were to spend more time in work ; but their work 
was to be less servile, of the head as well as of 
the hand, beneficial to future ages, not merely 
furnishing sustenance for the bodily wants of the 
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community, or for almsgiving (cc. 38, 48: cf. 
Cass. /nstit. x. 23; Hier. Ep. ad Eustoch. 18, 22). 
As if conscious of his innovation Benedict seems 
to restrict the word “labor, as heretofore, to 
manual occupativns; to these he still devoted 
the larger part of the day: and his range of 
literature is a narrow one, specifying by name 
only tbe Holy Scriptures and the writings 
of the Fathers (cc. 9, 48). But, by reserving 
some portion for study, he implanted the princi- 
ple, which afterwards bore so glorious fruits in 
the history of his order, that liberal arts and 
sciences were to be for them not permitted 
merely, but sanctioned and encouraged (c. 48). 
It isa question how far Benedict is indebted for 
this to Cassiodorus, his contemporary, wrong- 
fully claimed by some zealous Benedictines as 
one of their order (Mign. Patrol. lxix. 483). 
But tha “ Vivarium " which Cassiodorus founded 
in Calabria seems to have been more like an 
university, or eren the intellectual and artistic 
Court over which Frederick 11. presided in that 
part of Italy during the 13th century, more 
genial in its tone and wider in its range of 
studies (Cassiod. de Instit. Div. Litt. cc. 28, 
30, 31). Probably Benedict and his more secular 
contemporary were both alike affected by the 
same impulses, inherited from the dying litera- 
ture of Imperial Rome. 

A monk's day, according to the Rule, was an 
alternation of _ work, manual or mental, and 
prayer, in the words of the Rule of the “opus Dei 
or divinum oflicium " and “ labor et lectio,? with 
the short intervals necessary for food and rest 
(cf. Mab. Ann. iii. 8; Fleurv, Hist. Zcc. xxxii. 15 
et seq.). ln winter the middle of the day, and 
in summer the morning and evening, were tor 
manual labour; for study the heat of the day in 
summer, and the dusk and darkness of morning 
and evening in the short days of winter (cc. 
8, 48). After the midday meal in summer, the 
monk might take his siesta, or a book (c. 48). 
The seven hours for divine service were those 
called “ canonical ; and the services were—ma- 
tins (afterwards called lauds) at sunrise (in 
summer), prime, tierce, sext, nones, vespers, 
compline, separated each from each by tlree 
hours, as well as a midnight service, which was 
to be held a little before the _matins, called in 
the Rule “nocturnae vigiliae"' (c. 16). On Sun- 
days the monk was to rise earlier and have 
longer “ vigiliae " (c. 11), and was to substitute 
reading for manual work (c. 48).  —Fach ser- 
vice was to include a certain number of Psalms, 
often selected with especial reference to the 
time of day, as the third for nocturns, of Can- 
ticles, and of Jections,. or readings from Holy 
Seripture or the Fathers (c. 8, &c.). On Sun- 
days and holy days all the brethren were to 
receive the Holy Communion (c. 25). The pre- 
cise times for the several avocations of the 
monastic day were to vary with the four seasons, 
both of the natural and of the Christian year 
(c. 8, &c.). The work or the book for the time 
was to be assigned to each at the discretion of 
the abbat (c. 48). The evening meal was to be 
taken all the year round before dark (c. 41). 
As the monk had to rise betimes, so his thought- 
ful legislator would have him retire early to 
rest. 

Chapters 1-7 in the Rule are on the monastic 
character generally —obedience, humility, &c. ; 
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8—20 on divine service; 21—30 on deans and the 
correction of offenders; 31-41 on the cellarer 
and his department, especially the refectory ; 42- 
52 are chiefly on pointe relating either to the 
oratory or to labour: the remaining twenty- 
one rules hardly admit of classification, being 
miscellaneous and supplementary to those pre- 
ceding. 

On the whole, the Benedictine Rule, as a Rule 
for Monks, must be pronounced, by all who view 
it dispassionately, well worthy of the high praise 
which it has received, not from mouks onlv, but 
from statesmen and others. “First and fore- 
most in discretion, and clear in style," is the 
ine comment on it of Gregory the Great 
(Dial. ii. 36). In the 7th century the observanee 
of it was enjoined on all monks, by the Council 
of Augustodunum (c. 15), and by Lewis the Pivus 
(Zrh. ad Egil. Abb. Fuld. ap. Migne, Praef. Reg.) 
It is commonly entitled in councils “the holy 
Kule" (Migne, Praef. Reg.); and by one held in 
the 9th century it is directly attributed to the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit (Conc. Duzic. ii.). 
By one writer it is contrasted with previous 
rules as the teaching of Christ with that of 


"Moses (Gaufr.-Abb. Vindocin. Sermo de S. B. ap. 


Migne, Praef. Reg.). 1t was a favourite alike 
with Thonfas Aquinas, as a manual of morality, 
and with the politic Cosmo de' Medici, as a 
manual for rulers (Alb. Butler, Zivcs of the Saints, 
s. voce; cf, Gueranger, Enchirid. Bened. Praef.) 
Granted the very questionable position, that the 
life ofa monk, with its abdication of social amd 
domestic duties, is laudable, Benedict's conception 
of that life, in principle and in detail, is almost 
unexceptionable. His monks are iudeed treated 
throughout as simply children of an older growth: 
they may not even walk abroud (c. 67); nor. if 
sent outside the precincts, may they stop any- 
where to eat, without the abbat's leave (c. 51); 
nor may they even receive letters from home (c. 
51). The prescribed washing of strangers' ivet 
(c. 53), and the very strict prohibition against a 
monk having anything, however trifling, of any 
sort to call his own, are all part of this extension 
into maturer years of a discipline proper for chil- 
dren. But, if treated as children, the followers 
of Benedict were at any rate under a wise and 
sympathising Master ; and the school where ther 
were to be trained in humility and obedience was 
not one of needless and vexatious mortifications. 
Order, proportion, regularity, these are the 
characteristicg of the Rule; with an espevul 
tenderness for the “ weaker brethren.? As in 
all monastic institutions, self-love seems to 
force its way through all the barriers heaped 
around it; tinging even the holiest actions with 
a mercenariness of intention (Prol. &c. &c.) 
Thus the motive proposed for waiting sedulously 
on the sick is the reward which may be won by 
so doing (6. 37) But the Rule appeals also, 
though less expressly, to higher motives than the 
fear of punishment or the hope of recompense— 
to the love of God and of man (e. g. 2:01.) It 
cannot be said of Benedict's Rule, as of solitars 
asceticism, that self is the circumference as well 
as the centre of the circle. The relations of the 
brethren to their father, and to one another, 
tend, in the Rule, to check that isolation of the 
heart from human svmpathies which is the bane 
of monasticism. If there is a disregard of the 
claims of the outer world, at all events some- 
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thing like the ties of family is duly recognised 
Within the order, hallowing even the trivial de- 
tails of daily life. The monastery is the ““ House 
of God ;" and even its commonest utensils are 
“holy things" (c. 31). Benedict disclaims for 
man eitner any merit in keeping the divine law, 
or any power to do so without help from heaven 
(Zrol.). 

In style the Rule is clear and concise ; largely 
interspersed with apposite quotations from the 
Scriptures, especially the Psalms. But its La- 
tinity is very unclassical, not only in syntax, but 
in single words (e. g. odire fvr odisse, c. 4 ; solatium, 
for “helper, cc. 31, 35; typus for “arrogance 
or “circumlocution," e. 31). In this respect the 
Eule contrusts unfavourably with Cassian's com- 
paratively accurate and polished style. The 
text may have been corrupted ; but there seems 
to have been a serious deterioration in Latin 
literature during the 5th century. 

With the lapse of time, the right meaning of 
many passages in the Rule gave rise to violent 
cntroversies. Its verv brevity and conciseness 
were themselves the occasion of an uncertainty, 
freguently enhanced by the changes of meaning 
which the same word often undergoes in succes- 
sve periods, Whether such phrases as “ Com- 
manio " and “ Missa " are to be taken in their 
more technical and ritualistic sense, or _merelv 
for “cbarity "* and the “termination of divine 
service ;" whether “ excommunicatio * means the 
greater or the lesser sentence of deprivation (cc. 
4, 25), whether “clerici" (c. 62) means dea- 
cons only, or priests as well; all these have been 
questions with commentators and  reformers. 
*Matutini" in the Rule is said to correspond 
With the service afterwards known as “ Laudes ;* 
aud “Laudes"' in the Rule to mean the three 
Lust Psalma, all commencing “ Laudate " (Fleury, 
Hist. Ecce. xxxii. 15). “Prior seems in one 
place (c. 63), where the younger brethren are 
ordered to salute the “ priores," to mean merely 
older, at least in precedence; while in another 
place (c. 68), which treats of obedience, it seems 
to mean those in office. There is some ambi- 
guity about the several articles of dress pre- 
scribed (c. 55); and still more about the diet. 
* Mirtum " (c. 38) is supposed by some to mean 
“wine and water," by others “ wine and bread ;" 
and it is a vexed question, whether eggs and fish, 
birds and fowls, as well as “ pulse," are included 
iD the word “ pulmentum " (Mart. Comm. in Reg. 
cc, 38, 53; Mab. Ann. i, 53, xiii. 2, xiv. 46). The 
enactment that “even a small part" of the bre- 
thren may elect the abbat is variously explained, 
a meaning either a minority, in certain cir- 
cunmstances, or, more probably, “a majority how- 
ever small " (Com. sn Reg. c. 64) ; and another 

prvvišion in the next chapter, that “a council 
of the brethren "' is to take part in electing the 
Prior, is vague both as to the size of the council 
and the extent of its powers (c. 65). A distinction 
familiar to Roman Catholic casuists has been 
drawn by some commentators between the “ pre- 
cepts" and “ counsels" in the opening words of 
the Prologue to the Rule; and, however that 
may be, the opinion has prevailed that the spirit 
rather than the letter of the Rule is to be ob- 
served, and that it is not strictly obligatory in its 
leser details (note by Ed. on bleais. Hist. Ecc. 
Ixrii. 12, Aug. Vindel. 1768: cf. Bern. de Praec, 
€ Dispens., Patrol. clxxii.; Petr. Clun. Epp. i. 28, 


iv. 17, Patrol. clxxxix.; Hospin. de Afonachatu, pp. 
132-134). But the hottest dispute has been on 
the permissibility of secular studies for the bre- 
thren. In the 17th century Mabillon and others 
argued against their Trappist opponents, that, 
though not mentioned expresslv, these studies 
are implied and involved in the Rule; that as 
the order in time came to consist more and 
more largely of students, and as Latin became to 
them a dead language, instead of being one with 
which they were habitually familiar, such pur- 
suits became for them an absolute necessity 
(Mab. Breze Script. de M.n. Stud, Rat. ; cf. Mait- 
land's Dark Ages, 138-171). 

The Rule of Benedict soon reigned alone in 
Europe, absorbing into itself the Rule of Colum- 
banus, which had been dominant in Western 
Europe (Mab. Ann. Praef. i. 13, v. 11). In Italy 
it was accepted generally, before the close of the 
century in which Benedict died (Joan. Diac. 
Vita Greg. M. iv. 80). It was probably iutro- 
duced into Gaul during his lifetime by his 
disciple Maurus, from whom the famous monas- 
tery of St. Maur claims its name ; and there it soon 
made its way, its comparative elasticity pre- 
vailing over the rigidity of the rival system. 
Thus Faremoutier transferred itself from the 
Columban Rule to that of Benedict (A. Butler, 
Lives of the Saints 8. S. Fara). The Council of 
Aachen in 788 A.D. ordered the Benedictine to 
be observed, and no other, in the Empire of 
Karl and his son (Conc. Aquisgran.; cr. Cone. 
Augustod, c. 15). It won Germany early in the 
9th century (Conc. Mogunt. c. 11; cf. Pertz 
Leqg. 1. 166, c. 11), and Spain in the next cen- 
tury (Mab. Ann. Praef. iv. snec.). It is a questivn 
at what date it was introduced into England ; 
whether by Benedict Biscop, by Wiltrid (Ling. 
Ang.-Sar. Church, ch. 5), or, as Mabillon and 
other learned writers have asserted (see in A. 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, under Benedict), bv 
Augustine, importing it from the monastery of 
S. Andrea on the Caelian hill, under the auspices 
of Gregory. A lax Rule probably prevailed till 
the time of Dunstan (see Marsham's Praef. 
to Dugd. Monustic. Anglic.; ef. Conc. Clovesh. 
T4T A.D.). [v. BENEDICTUS, in _/ict. Chr. Biog.) 
In the 10th century the Benedictine Rule held 
almost: universal sway in Europe (Pellic. Polit. 
Eve. Chr. 1. iii. 1, $ 4), and wherever it pene- 
trated, it was the pioneer not of Christianity 
only, but of civilization and of all humanizing 
influences. For their labours in clearing forests 
and draining swamps, in setting an example of' 
good husbandry generally, as well as for having 
fostered what little there was of learning and 
refinement in that troublous and dreary period, 
a debt of gratitude is due to them, which cannot 
easily be overrated. 

For more than three centuries after its insti. 
tution one Rule sufliced for the Benedictine 
order generally. Between tha 9th and 15th 
centuries, as the order extended itself mvre 
widely, and as reformers, ardent against abuses, 
arose here and there in its ranks, varivus “ con- 
stitutions " were engrafted on the original Rule. 
For so early as in the 8th century there were 
symptoms of decay. The rich endowments 
granted by kings and nobles had brought with 
them, as was inevitable, the seeds of luxury and 
self-indulgence, and the very popularity of the 
“religious " life often gave occasion to unreality 
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in professing it. Thus, as for instance in England, 
when it had become the fashion for kings and 
queens to quit their palaces for a monastery, 
and to lavish thcir treasures on it (Bed. Ecc. 
Hist. iii. 19, 23, 24; Ling. A.-S. C.i. 211, 214), 
this fatal munificence served to attract, in the 
course of years, oppressive tares, or spoliation of 
a more downright sort (Bonif. Ep. ad Cudbert. 
c. 11, ap. Bed. Hist. Ecc. p. 353, Hussey). Often 
too the immunity (Pertz, Zegg. i. 223) and com- 
parative security of the monastic life tempted a 
noble to assume the name, without the reality, 
of abbat; in order to escape legal obligations 
he would get his “ folklahd" converted into 
“ bocland " on pretence of conveying it to the 
service of God, and there would live with his 
family and dependants, an abbat in name and in 
tonsure, but in nothing more (Bede, Ep. ad 
Eqb. ap. Hist. Ecc.; Ling. A.-S. C. i. 226-7, 230, 
407, 413). The need of reformation soon called 
into existence reformers.  Clugni, in the 10th 
century, was the first separate congregation, with 
a separate Rule of its own (Mab. Praef. Ann.; 
*Fhomass. Vet. et Nora Discipi. 1. ili. 21,25). The 
four centuries which followed witnessed the birth 
of more than twenty ““ Reformed Orders," all pro- 
fessing to hold the original Rule of Benedict in 
its pristine purity and integritv, but each super- 
ndding its own special exposition of the Rulo as 
binding on its members (Hospin. de fon. p. 132). 
Moute Casino, the head-quarters at first, if not the 
birthplace, of the order, retained its supremacy, 
which, according to some Authorities, the founder 
intended for it (v. note on Fleury, žist. Ecc. 
xxxiii. 12), for some three centuries ; its primacy 
has never been denied. It was sacked by the 
Lombards in 591 A.D. (Clint. Fust. Rom.), or 
580 A.D. (Fleury, Ž/ist. Evc. xxxiii. 10), and the 
fugitives who escaped founded the Lateran 
Monastery at Rome (Paul. D. //ist. Lomb. iv. 18; 
cf. Mab. Ann. vii.). In the beginning of the 8th 
century it rose again from its ruins, and received 
within its walls Carloman, weary of the cares of 
empire. But Odo, the founder of Clugni, became 
“ General " of his own “ congregation,'" and his 
example has been followed by others (Mab. Ann. 
i. 19). 

Among the most famous Benedictine abbevs 
(the term is a specialty of the order) were, 
besides those already mentioned, Bamberg, Font- 
evraud, Fulda, Sta. Giustina at Padua, including 
in its jurisdiction Sta. Scholastica (A. Butler, 
Lires of Saints ; see St. Bened.), Grotta Ferrata, 
Marmoutier, S, Paolo fuori near Kome, S. Seve- 
vino at Naples, &c., and in England, St. Albans, 
Glastonbury, Malmesbury, &c., with many of our 
Cathedrals. The preference of the old _Benedic- 
tines for mountainous sites is proverbial : 


*“ Bernardus valles, colles Bencdictus amabat.? 


It would be endless to enumerate the dis- 
tinguished._ members of the order. The list of 
those belonging to Monte Casino alone, during 
its first six centuries, fills 25 folio pages of 
Fabricius' Bihliotkeva_ Eeclesiistica, with a brief 
notice of each (Petr, Diac. De Vir. IH. Casin.). 
Trithemius, the learned abbat of Spanheim, 
counts on the roll of the order, in the beginning 
of the 16th century, 18 popes (Gueranger, A.D. 
1862, sars “ 30," Euchirid. IVened. Praef.), more 
than 200 cardinals, 1600 archbishops, about 
4000 bishops, and, almost incredible as it sounds 
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15,700 famous abbats, with an equal number e! 
canonized saints! (v. Fabric. Bibi. Zec. s. v.: d 
Mab. AA. Praef. vi.; Ziegelbauer u. Iegipon: 
Hist. Lat. O. S. B.). St. Paul is the Patroa 
Saint of the Order. 

The original copy of the Rule is said to hare 
been burnt at Teano, nenr Monte Casino, towarh 
the close of the 9th century (Leo Marsic. sj. 
Mab. Ann. iii. 263). Sigebertus Gemblacensis, ir 
the 12th century, states that it was first mace 
public by Simplicius, third abbat of Monte Cazin: 
(Fabric. Bubl. Ecc. s. v. Bened.). "Hospinian zive 
no authority for his counter-stitement, tia' 
many attribute it to Gregory the Great (I« 
Monach. p. 116). Mabillon assumes it to hare 
been made by Benedict himself at Monte Carivo 
about 528 A.D. (Ann. iii. 8; A. Butler, Lira sf 
Saints, see St. Bened.).  Wion speaks of more 
than a hundred editions of the Rule in 1554 a.a 
(Lign. Vit. i. 7). It is said to have been trap: 
lated into English by Dunstan (Mign. Pracf. E&;. 
S. Bened.). 

The best commentaries on it are those df 
Martene and Calmet. That of Mege is «o- 
sidered lax by stricter Benedictines.  Tne com- 
mentaries of Smaragdus, probably abbat of St 
Michael's, not Smaragdus Ardo, and of Hilde- 
marus, a French Benedictine in the th cen- 
tury, are commended by Martčne, in his pre 
face to the Rule (Mign. Patrol. lxvi.); also thai 
of Bernardus, a monk of Lerins, afterwari> 
abbat of Monte Casino in the 15th century. ani 
one, incomplete, by Trithemius lately mentioned. 
But especially he praises those of Menari. a 
monk of St. Denys, who afterwards placed him- 
self under the stricter rule of St. Maur; api 
of Haeften, a Benedictine prior, the author of tbe 
prolix Disquisitiones Monasticae, in twelve bocka 
epitomized by Stengel or Stengelius.  Mabilica 
seems to have contemplated a Commentary sa 
the Rule, but from want of time to have resignej 
the task to Mart&ne (Praef. Reg. S. B. ap. Min. 
Patrol. \xvi.; cf. Not. cc. 2, 9). The Rule ws 
harmonized with other monastic rules bv Benc 
dictus Anianensis. [See Dict. of Chr. Bio ;r. 8.1.) 

The following are important works on tie 
Benedictine Rule and Order: 

Petr. Diac. Casin. de Vir. Illustr. Cusin. m 
Fabric. Bibi. Ecc. and de Ortu ef Gint. Jud. 
Cusin. in Maii Scr. Vet. Nov. Coll. and Prev). 
in Vit. S. Placiđi, in Martene et Durand, Amjsis< 
Call. ; Leonis Marsic. et Petr. Diac. C4ronic. Crsiu. 
“ed, W. Wattenbach in 3/fonum. German." (Miga 
Patrol. 8. v.); Reg. S. Bened. €. Comment. Joan. 
de Turre Cremati et Smaragdi Abb.; item 
IV. Libri de Vir. ZI. O. S. B. Joan. Trithemii 
Col. Agr. 1575, fol. ; Arnold. Wion, Zignum Vaus, 
Venet. 1595; Mcge, Commentaire sur la Jcne de 
SE. Benoit, Tos. Mcge (de St. Maur) Paris, 1657. ami 
Vre du St. Benmt avec une Histoire de son Grede, 
Paris, 1690; Bulteau, Zfistvire de POrdre de st. 
Benoit, Paris, 1691 ; Menard, Martyrclog. 0. 8.2. 
Par. 1629. La Kegle de St. Benat expliquee par M. 
de Rance, Abbć de la Trappe, Paris, 1690; Marten, 
de Ant. Monach. Rit. Lugd. 1690, and Comment. ui 
Zteg. S. .B. Paris, 1690 ; Mabillonii Anna/es (1. S. 8. 
Paris, 1703-39; Dacherii et Mabillonii AA. S 
0. S. B. Paris, 1668-1701; Mabillonii ZB. ceć 
Scriptum de Monast. Stud. Ratione in Buhl. Ax4. 
Pezii; Berthelet, Traite historijue et morale sur 
PAbstinence, 1726, Paris, 1731 ; Calmet, Cormmext. 
Hist. et Morale sur la Hegle de S. B. Par. 1734 
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Holstenii Cođez Regular. Monast. et Canonic. a 
R. P. Mariano Brockie illustratus, &c., Aug. 
Vindel. 1759; Hist. Lit. 0. S. B., Aug. Vind. 
1754; Ziegellaner_ u. Legipont. Martyrologium 
des Benedikt. Ordens, Augsburg, 1855; St. Benoit 
et ses Ordres relujicuz, Lille, 1855; Gueranger, 
Encčaridion Benedictinum, Andegav. 1862. [1.G.S.] 

BENEDICTION, the spousal or nuptial. 
Ameng the Jews special benedictions were in use 
both for betrothal and actual marriage, the latter 
constituted, as with the Romans, by a deductio or 
procession accompanying the bride; which how- 
ever with the Romans had for its goal the house 
of the husband, with the Jews the nuptial bed 
itself. A passage in Tobit (vii. 13, 14) indicates 
the close connexion of the blessing with what we 
should term the marriage settlement. Forms of 
botn benedictions will be found in Selden's Cror 
Hebraica, bk. ii., cc. vii., xii. But Maimonides 
expressly observes (Uror. Ebr. bk. ii. c. 13) that 
not the blessing of the betrothed makes mar- 
rage. but the leading of the bride to the nup- 
tial bed. 

Certain heathen marriages, e.g. the Roman 
cosfarrentio, being also accompanied with a 
benediction, it was but natural that the same 
custom should prevail in reference to Christian 
ones. A good deal, however, of confusion seems 
to have arisen on the subject, especially through 
not distinguishing the legal and spiritual aspects 
of the benedictiom. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that for many centuries both betrothal 
and marriage were in the eves of the Church 
primarily civil contracts, valid although cele- 
brated according to heathen rites, if in conformity 
with the civil law, subject only to certain peculiar 
Christian restrictions. It is not meant, however, 
by these expressions that such contracts were 
looked on as merely “secular," as many would 
term them now, or “profane, as the middle 
ages termed them. For Our Lord and His Apos- 
tles, human society itself was a sacred thing: 
the State, which embodied it for all purposes of 
civil life. was sacred (Rom. xiii., 1, 4, 6); mar- 
Tiage above all, the very keystone of all human 
society, had a primordial sacredness (Matt. xiv. 4), 
entirely transcending all enactments of municipal 
or ceremonial law. 

But this view in nowise prevented the Church 
from claiming spiritual control over such con- 
tracts as between the faithful, from recognizing 
and sealing their unions by its benediction, or 
even from looking upon such unions with dis- 
favour when this was not solicited. Thus the 
9th chapter of the Epistle of Ignatius to Poly- 
carp (admitted by Dr. Cureton as genuine into 
his “Corpus Ignatianum ') says: “It is meet 
that men and women who are marrying should 
unite with the approval of the bishop, that the 
marriage be according to the law and not ac- 
ovrding to lust," So Tertullian (writing about 
AD. 200), in his work De Pudicitić, speaks of 
“secret unions, that is, not first declared before 
the church " (non prius apud ecelesiam professae) 
as running the risk of being deemed nigh to adul- 
\ery_ and fornication. Another passage of his, 
(Ad Uzor. e. 8), is generally quoted as one of the 
first distinct authorities in favour of the ecele- 
sastical benediction on marriage. According to 

the ordinary reading, it runs thus : “ How should 
we de suficient to set forth the bliss of that 
marriage which the Church brings about (conci- 
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liat), and the oblation confirms, and the benedic- 
tion seals, angels proclaim, the Father ratifies ? ? 
It must, however, be observed that, if the above 
reading be correct, the substitution of the bene- 
diction for the execution of the tabulae nuptiales, 
which the words “ et obsignat benedictio" im- 
ply, antedates by many centuries the rule of the 
Church in the matter. It is remarkable, tov, 
as pointed out by Augusti, that one text, instead 
of the words “et obsignat benedictio, angeli re- 
nuntiant," has simply “et obsignatum angeli 
renuntiant," “ the angels proclaim when sealed, 
—a reading which brings back the passage into 
accordance with the law and practice of the time, 
but at the expense of the decisive word “ bene- 
dictio " itself That such benedictions were 
pronounced, however, there can be no reason to 
doubt. Thus Ambrose, writing against mixed 
marriages, says: “ For since marriage itself 
should be sanctified by the priestly veil (velamine 
sacerdotali) and by benediction, how can that be 
called a marriage where there is no agreement 
of faith 2" (Bk. ix. Ep. 70). "But, as Selden has 
observed, the like benedictions were often claimed 
on behalf of many other kinds of contract besides 
that of marriage, —a sale for instance. The total 
absence from the Apostolical Constitutions of any 
liturgical formulae relating to marriage, and of 
any notice of church usages in respect to it, 
seems a conclusive proof that nothing of the kind 
formed part of the ritual of the early church 
during the 3 or 4 centuries (or even more) over 
which the collection of the materials for the 
compilation in question probably extended. 
There is however extant, under dates ranging 
as far back as the former half of the 2nd cen- 
tury, a whole series of authorities enforcing the 
necessity of the ecclesiastical benedietion, upon 
which the Church of Rome has unhesitatingly 
built its practice as to the ceremonial validity of 
the rite, and which have been quoted without 
comment by Bingham and other Protestant 
writers. But as these are, for the most part, 
spurious documents of the forged Decretal class, 
and are only so far important as they shew the 
points for which it was sought to claim the sanc- 
tion of an earlier period, and thus to establish 
the jurisdiction of the clergy in matters con- 
nected with marriage, they may be passed over. 
Turning to the Eastern Church, we find that 
Chrysostom in his voluminous works never indi- 
cates the existence of a marriage liturgy, or the 
indispensableness of sacerdotal benediction. Two 
letters of Gregory Nazianzen show clearly that 
such benediction was looked upon rather as a 
seemly accompaniment to Christian marriage than 
as a condition of it, since the writer, in that grace- 
ful tender style of which he is a master, professes 
to give his by letter. One is to Procopius (£p. 57, 
otherwise 44), on the marriage of “his golden 
Olympias." “I join to each other," he writes, 
“the right hands of the voung people, and both 
to that of God. For it is fitting tbat like many 
other good things, so should marriage take place 
in the best way in all respects, and according to 
our common prayers." However visible may be 


a It should not be overlooked that the same Tertullian, 
in his treatise on Idolatry (c. 16), expressly admits the 
purity of betrothal and marriage in themsecives, even 
when celebrated amongst heathens, and therefore the 
lawfulness of a Cbristian's presence at both. See post, 
art. BETROTHAL. 0 
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here the habitual form of Christian marriage, 
nothing can be more obvious than that the inter- 
ference of the Church is not treated as indispens- 
able. Another letterto Eusebius(171)is still more 
conelusive, as shewing that whilst Gregory made 
ita rule, whenever present at a wedding, to inter- 
pose the prayers cf the church, the actual rites 
of marriage he left to be performed by others, 


an:l considered that a suificient consecration of 


them could be given from afar, since prayers 
“are not bounded by space." 

We must now however notice a singular docu- 
ment, which is included by Labbe and Mansi 
among those of the 4th centurv, and appended 
by them to the Acts of the Nicene Council, as 
being attributed to the Nicene Fathers by a 
Vatican _codex. It is termed “ Sanctiones et 
decreta alia ex quatuor regum "—qudere, regu- 
lorum 2—*ad_ Constantinum libris decerpta ? 
(L. and M., Conncils, vol. ii. p. 1029 and fvll.), 
and is written in Latin. though evidentily repre- 
senting the practice of the Greek Church. The 
Žnd chapter of these * Sanetions and Decrees " 
forbids marriage with a person's nuptial para- 
nyimphs, with wihom “the benediction of the 
crowns "' is received. Benedictions are mentioned 
in like manner in c. 6 aud 7, but it is clear that 
the ceremony of the Greek ritual known as the 
benediction of the crowns, and not the Latin bene- 
diction of the marriage itself, is what the above 
passages refer to. But when we attempt to ix a 
date for the work which contains them, we shall 
be compelled to carry this to the secend half of 
the 6th century at earliest. For it is a re 
markable fact that Justinian's legislation, mi- 
nutely_occupied as it is with Church matters, 
Never once refers to the ecclesiastical _ benedic- 
tion of marriage: it requires a will to see it, 
as some have done, in the mere expression 
“ vota. nuptialia;" and this although it will 
be scen (CONTRACT of marriage) that a kind 

ion ok of marriages was pro- 
vilel tor. 

It is however by no means improbable that 
between the 6th and Zth centuries the regular 
practice of an ecclesiastical benediction upon 
marriage, and the Greek ritual of marriage itself, 
became establi-hel. And it is a owell-known 
(zreek name wlbich now carries us back to the 
next Western authoritv on the subject,—that of 
the canons of a Council, held in Encland towards 
the end of the Tth centurv, under Archhishop, 
Theodore, which enact that “in a first marrinse 
the priest should prrform the mass and bless 
both "parties (c. 50); implying, it would seem, 
the practice set forth by the *Sanetious and 
Decrees? of confining the blessine to the as vet 
uamarried party only, where the other has been 
married already. 

In the Carlovingian era, finnlly—to which be- 
lone the hesul springs of the great stream of ehureh 
forgeries,—forgerics which, amongst other an- 
thorities, have so dealt with the Capitularies 


themselves that it is frequently imposible to | 


determine the precise age of a given text—the 


Priestly benediction entered into the civil law as | 
and above all to the Roman _pontitis, was in like 


an essential requisite of marriage; and the varivus 
spurious authorities from the aunals of the 
Western Church above commented_ on were 
apparently invented for the purpose of carrying 
back to a remote period the ecelesiastical re- 
cognition of its necessity. And it may be ob- 
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served that the mention of it almost invariabiy 
occurs in connexion with the subject of consin- 
guinity,—anvther great source of cleric4l in- 
fluence and income in its relation to marrisce, 
which has been even more prolitic in suggestivus 
of pious fraud. By the 55th article of the tirst 
Capitulary of 802, none are to be married betere 
inguiry be made as to whether they are relatel; 
“and then let them be united with a henedje- 
tion." (Comp. also vi. 130, vii. 179, viii. 40%.) 
The 47rd article (vii. 475), **on lawful m=r- 
rince " is almost exactly ileutica] in its wordinz 
with the supposed letter of Pope Evaristus, and 
may, it is submitted, be fairly deemwl its ori- 
ginal. 

We may briefly reter to certain canons of the 
patriarch Nicephorus, recorde:l by Cotelerius. and 
perhaps enacted at the Council of Constantinople 
in A.D, 814, which indicate that at this period at 
least the benediction was by the Church decreed 
to corstitute the marriage. If auv having a 
concubine would neither leave her nor allow her 
to receive the benedlictivn, and have her with tle 
sacramental rite, his ollerings were not to le 
received (can. xxxiv.). And lastlv. the well. 
known document known as the replv or Pope 
Nicolas to the Bulgarians, theuzb o belanjiug 
only to the latter half of the 9th century. pre- 
serves to us probablv the practice of the Koman 
Church on this subject from an earlier pericd. 
It indicates evidentiva diterent ceremonisl irem 
that of the Greek Chiurch,and although dwelning 
on the tormalities of betrothal, speaks of no bless 
inx but the nuptial one. 

To sum up the conclusions of tnis inquirv: 
1st. There never was a period when the Christinn 
Church did not rejoice to sanction the nuptisl 
rite bvits benedictions, and did not exhort the 
fuithtul to obtain them tor their uuivnš. 2nd. 
But having a profound faith in the primeri lial 
sanetity of marriage in itseli, many centuri»s 
elapsed before the preneuncing of such a benediv- 
tion was held essential to the validity of marriac?. 
when duly contracted according to the municijal 
law, and not contrarv to the special ethical ruke 
of the Church in reterence to marriage. #rd. 
HNence the total absence of marriaze htursieš 
frevm the early Christian rituals, extending to 
about the bezinning of the Tth century: the 
senuineness of the one in the Gelasian Misal 
(end of the Sth century) being centesellv im- 
pugned by the absence of any in the Grezoriin, 
a century later, 4th. It omav however be ide 
mitted that by the end of the 7th century the 
priestly benediction of marriage had preda :Hly 
become the rule in both great branches (divisicns 
net vet) ot the Church; and in the course vi the 
8th and 9th centuries it hardened into a lezal 
institutivn within the domains of the gret 
usurpers of the West, the Carlovingians, being 
now larzely supported by supposititious ehureh 
authorities, carried back as far as the beginning 
of the 2nd century. 5th. It is also posibve 
that about this period a practice of sacerdatallv 
blessing betrothals likewise grew up. and premise 
ins to open a new source of income to the slerzv 


manner sonzht to be 0maintained by spurivus 
authorities; but the date of this cannot be fixed 
earlier din A.D. 860, since Pope Nicolas, in his 
reply to the Bulxarians, clearly, speaks only of 
the nuptial benediction. (J. M. i.) 
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BENEDICTIONS. (FPenedictio, ebAoyia.) 

I. Detiučtion, $c.—Like many other points of 
ritual, the practice of benediction passed from 
the Jewish to the Christian Church. In the in- 
tauey of the former, under Aaron, we discover 
tne existence of the blessing of the congregation 
by the priest after the morning and the evening 
sacrince (Lev. ix. 22); and later notices may be 
seen in 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, Ecelus. xxxvi. 17, xlv. 
15,1. 20. The actual form is prescribed in Num. 
vi. 22 s1q.; ch. Ps. Ixvii. 1. 

Tie benediction, ordinarily pronounced by 
priest» (as 6.3. in the case of Zacharias, for 
wuc blessing the people waited, Luke i. 21), 
Wouid on occasions of special solemnity be re- 
served for the hich priest. Even the king, as 
the vicerov of the Most High, might give the 
blessing (ct. 2 Sam. vi. 18, 1 Kings viii. 99, 
1Cnron. xvi. 2). It would appear that Levites 
bad ondinarily, though not invariubly, the power 
of riving the blessing. Cf. perh. 2 Chron. xxx. 27. 

Tie actual formula referred to above does not 
ocu in the New Testament, though our Lord 
is spoken of as blessing little children and His 
disiples (Mark x. 16, Luke xxiv. 50), besides 
the blessing on the occasion of the institution of 
the kueharist (Matt. rxvi. 26). Still, the gene- 
ral tenor and form of the blessing, must have 
beca similar, and the familiar “ pence" of the 
benediction is probably a relic of the old Aaron- 
itic term. 

Petvre proceeding to consider the varicus oc- 
cašjons of benediction in the Christian Chureh, 
attentivn mav be called to the strict detinitien 
ot the term, in contradistinction from the allied 
€rpressjons, consecration, dedication, although the 
distinetion is not untrequently lost sight of. 
Pcačteton, then, may be defined to be a certain 
boly action which, combined with prayer, seeks 
for Gul's grace for persons, and, in a lower de- 
gree, a bleoing upon things, with a view whether 
to their etliciency or satety. We may add St. 
Amurose's detinition (/'e Benedictionihus Patri- 
arekarum, 6. 2), “ Benedictio est sanctificationis 
et rratiarum votiva collatio.?" On this point the 
following extracts may be cited from Gillebert 
(i-hop of Limerick in the 12th century), De 

Us Leclesiastico, in Du Cahge's (rlossary, s. vv. 
“ Consecrare,"? * Benedictio."  “ Dedicat pontitex 
atriam, templum, altare, tabulam altaris.  De- 
dicare enim est locum Deo otlerre, benedicere et 
Setihcare, (i nsecrat autem episcopus uten- 
Sla ecelesiae, quae fere oamnibus sacerdotibus 
suBt cenmunia, vestimenta videlicet sacerdotalia 
* pontincalia, altaris velamina, calicem, patenam 
et cargoralia et vasculum Eucharistiae, chrisma, 
"ium, vas chrismale, thus et thuribulum, baptis- 
tersum, arcam vel scrinium reliquiarum, cibo- 
ium, id est altaris umbraculum, crucem, tin- 
tinnatulum et ferrum judiciale. Ea enim tantum 
Pousecrat quae a communi usu in cultum divinum 
»perintur." ... “ Benedicere autem dico prae- 
sulem ea quae non sunt utensilia ecclesine, con- 
“*«crare vero ipsa utensilia.  Benedicit ergo pon- 
VII rezinam, et virginem cum velatur, et quem- 
lihet fidelem benedici postulantem et totum 
[opulum ante pacem." These benedictions may 
not be cenferred by a priest in the presence of a 
bishop, Gillebert had previously said, “ Bene- 
divere potest pracsente cpiscopo aquam et sal in 
Dominicis sacerdos et prandium et sponsum et 
quam judicii vel panem et caetera. In absentia 
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vero episcopi potest benedicere coronam clerici 
et velum viduae, novos fructus, candelas in Puri- 
ficatione S. Mariae, cineres in capite jejunii, 
ramos in Dominica Palmarum, et peregrinaturos 
et lecturum Evangelium, et populum cum dimit- 
titur, aquam benedictam aspergit ad benedicendas 
novas domos et caetera nova." 

IL VMuuster of Benedict ion.—It will be obvious 
from the nature of the case, that a benediction 
is imparted by a superior to an inferior (cf. Heb. 
Vii. 7, where this is explicitly stated).  Hence 
it is laid down in the Aj ustolic Constitutions (viii. 
28) that a bishop may bestow the blessiug, and 
receive it from other bishops, but not from 
priests; so too a priest may bless his fellow- 
priests and receive the blessing from them or 
iroma bishop; the deacon merely receives and 
cannot impart the blessing. Thus if a bishop be 
present, to him dves the Benedictio super plebem 
appertain, and only in the absence of a bishop, 
unless special authority be given, is it permitted 
to the priest, whose blessing, however, is not 
beld as of the same solemn import as that of the 
bishop. 

The ancient Sacramentaries do not distinguish 
between _ Episcopal and  Sacerdotal blessings; 
while in later times a minutely developed svstem 
has been formed, as may be seen, tor example, 
from the extracts from Gillebert given above. 
To enter, however, at any length into these ac- 
cretions is foreign to our present scope. It will 
sullice to allude to one or two general points. 
Here will appertain the division ot Benedictivns 
into solemnes and commnunies, magnae and parvae, 
and the like, although these distinctions are by 
no means unitvrmly explained. The benedictio 
solenavs appears to belong strictly to the bishop, 
ind, in his absence, to the priest acting as his 
representative : other benedictions, it has been 
seen, the priest may confer in the presence of 
the bishop. In no case, however, can they be 
imparted by a deacon or layman (cf. Apustolic 
Constitutions, viii. +8, 111. 10). 

"The distinction between the b. parea and the 
b, nvujna is varicusly explained : by some they 
are held to be the blessings conferred by priest 
and bishop respectively; by others, that the 
former implies a private benediction, the latter 
a public and solemn one (cf. Cotelier's note, Žu- 
tres Apost. i. 234. ed. 1048). 

Here may be added a _remark as to special 
powers of blessing possessed by abbots. "Their 
pre-eminence above priests in general consists in 
a superiority of jurisdiction, not in a higher 
order of consecration. From the Sth century, 
however, abbots who were priests have possessed 
sundry episcopal rizhts both of benediction within 
the limits or their own cloisters and even of 
several lower forms of consecration, the latter 
of which indeed was speciilly allowed by the 
second General Council of Nicea, A.D. 787, can. 
14 (Labbe and_Cossart, Concilia vii, 909). This 
example seems to have been further acted on, for 
in the time of Charlemagne we find u:bbesses 
assuming to themselves the right of conicrring 
benedictions even upon men, with laying on of 
hands and the sicn of the cross, although this 
was distinctly prohibited. (Baluzius, Capitularia 
Rey. Frane. [anno 7891] i. 238, ed. Paris, 1677.) 

II. Ohjects of. Benediction.— It will be readily 
seen that Benedictions may be divided into l.itur- 
gical and non-Liturgical, that is, into such as 
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are in immediate connection with various holy 
offices, and those which may be viewed as inde- 
pendent offices. Those of the former class 
specially regard persons, those of the latter 
may regard either persons or things. We 
shall touch briefly on each class of objects 
separately. 

(A.) Benedictions of Persons.—Here may be 
reckoned in the first place all Liturgical bless- 
ings, whether (a) general, the blessing communi- 
cated to the whole congregation in the dismis- 
sion-formula (arćAugis), as Dominus robiscum, 
paz vohiscum, &e., in the ordinary services of the 
Church, as those of the Canonical Hours, of which 
the Benediction is an essential element in both 
Eastern and Western ritual, varying however in 
the former according to the day of the week : or 
—(B) special, as those at the Eucharist, Baptism, 
Ordination, Marriage, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Burial. We shall brietly comment here on the 
Benedictions entering with the first of these 
offices, tvr the others reference may be made to 
the several articles on these rites. 

The old Latin Sacramentaries agree in placing 
a Benediction in the Mass after the Lord's 
Praver and before the Communion, a custom 
which, in the Romish ritual, appears to have 
been introduced from the Gallican and Moza- 
rabic Liturgies (Daniel, Cod. Liturg. i. 141). 
Up to this point the congregation was pro- 
hibited from leaving, as e.g. by the_ Council of 
Agde (506 A.D.) and the First and Third Councils 
of Orleans (511 and 538 A.D.). “ Missas die Do- 
minico a saecularibus totas teneri speciali ordi- 
natione praecipimus, ita ut ante benedictionem 
gacerdotis populus egredi non praesumat," (Cvnc. 
Agath. can. 47; Labbe, iv. 1391.) Menard (Greg. 
Sacram. p. 297; but cf. Mabillon; De Liturgia Galli- 
cana, i. 4, S 13, 14) refers this to the benediction at 
the end of the Mass. “ Populus non ante discedat 
quam Missae solennitas compleatur, et ubi epis- 
copus fuerit, benedictionem accipiat sacerdotis." 
(Conc. Aurel. 1. can. 26; Labbe, iv. 1408. Sirmond 
remarks that the edd. have no MS. authority for 
pretixing a negative to fuerit, and that the error 
is apparently due to its not being perceived that 
episcupus and sacrerdos are used svynonymouslyv.) 
“ De Missis nullus laicorum ante discedat quam 
Dominica dicatur oratio ; et si episcopus praesens 
fuerit ejus benedictio expectetur."  (Conc. Aur. 
Ill. can. 29; Labbe, v. 302.) The Mass in one 
sense was now over, and thus those who did not 
communicate might leave. (Cf. 6.7. Greg. Tur., 
de Miraculis S. Martini, ii. 47: “ Cumque er- 
pletig  Missis populus cvepisset  sacrosanctum 
corpus Redemptoris accipere.") We may further 
cite the injunction laid down by the Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633 A.D.), which, after finding 
fault with these priests who * post dictam ora- 
tionem Dominicam statim communicant et postea 
benedictivnem in populo dant," proceeds ** post 
or. Dom. et conjunctionem panis et calicis bene- 
dictio in populum sequatur, et tum demum cor- 
poris et sanguinis Domini sacramentum sumatur * 
(can. 18 ; Labbć, v. 1711). This may be further 
illustrated by a remark of Caesarius of Arles, to 
the etiect that he who wishes “* Missas ad inte- 
grum cum lucro animae suae celebrare" must 
remain in the church “ usquequo or. Dom. di- 
catur et benedictio populo detur." (Serm. 281, 
8 2; Migne, xxxix. 2277.) This benediction, 
which is properly the prerogative of the bishop, 
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is uttered generally in three, sometimes however 
in four and even five or_ more divisions, at the 
end of each of which is responded, Amen. 

The following is the manner in which this 
Benediction is ordinarily introduced. The deacon, 
if one be present, having called with a loui 
voice, Humiliate vos benedictions (cf, Caesurius, 
Serm. 286, & 7), the imparter of the blessiug fvl- 
lows with Dominus sit semper vobiscum, to which 
is responded Zt cum spiritu tuo ; then follows 
the benediction. As showing the nature of tnis, 
we subjoin the benediction for the festival of 
St. Stephen, from three old Latin Liturgie, tbe 
Gallican, the Gregorian, and the Mozarabic re 
spectively (Migne, Ixxii. 232 ; Ixxviii. 33 ; lrxrv. 
199). “ Deus, qui tuos martyres ita viniisti 
caritate ut pro te etiam mori cuperent, ne peri- 
rent, Amen; et beatum Stephanum in contes 
sione ita succendisti tide, ut imbrem lapidum nan 
timeret, Amen.  Exaudi precem familiae tuse 
amatoris inter festa plaudentem, Amen. Aco 
dat ad te vox illa intercedens pro populo, pro 
inimicis quae orabat in ipso martyrio, Amen 
Ut se obtinente et te remunerante, pervenist 
illuc plebs adqunesita per gratiam, ubi te, caelis 
apertis, ipse vidit in gloriam, Amen. Quod lpse 
praestare digneris, qui cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto vivis et regnas in saecula saeculorum." 
“ Deus qui beatum Stephanum Protomartrrem 
coronavit, et confessione fidei et agone martyni 
mentes vestras circumdet, et in praesenti saeculo 
corona justitiae, et in futuro perducat vos ad 
coronam gloriae, Amen.  lilius obtentu tribuat 
vobis Dei et proximi charitate semper exuberare, 
qui hanc studuit etiam inter lapidantium im- 
petus obtinere, Amen. Quo ejus exemplo robo- 
vati, et intercessione muniti, ab eo quem ille a 
dextris Dei vidit stantem, mereamini benelici, 
Amen. Quod Ipse ...." “Christus Dei Filius, 
pro cujus nomine Stephanus martyr lapidatus 
est innocens, contra incursantium daemonum 
ictus vos efhiciat fortiores, Amen.  Quique eum 
pro inimicis orantem consummato martyrio pro 
vexit ad caelum, conferat in vobis ut sine con- 
fusione ad eum veniatis post transitum, Amen. 
Ut illic laetatura post istud saeculum accedat 
anima vestra, quo praedictus martyr spiritum 
suum suscipi exorabat, Amen 

Besides the above, there was here also a short 
benediction at the end of the service, such as 
“ Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum,' or the two 
following taken from Saxon oflices, “ Benedictio 
Dei Patris Omnipotentis et Filii et Spiritus Sancti 
maneat semper vobiscum."  *““B. Dei Patris et 
Fil. et S. S. et pax Domini sit semper vobiscum." 
(Palmer, Orig. Lat. iv. & 24.) 

By way of illustration of this last we may 
cite Amalarius (De Eccl. Off. iii. 36)“ Hunc 
morem tenet sacerdos, ut post omnia Sacramenta 
consuminata benedicat populo;" and Kabanus 
Maurus (De Znst. Cleric. i. 33), “ Post commu- 
nivnem ergo, et post ejusdem nominis canticum, 
data Benedictione a sacerdote ad plebem, diaconus 
praedicat Missne officium esse peractum, dans 
licentiam abeundi. . 

In the Apostolic Constitutions (lib. viii.), it # 
ordained that before the Missa Fidelium a solemn 
dismission-blessing should be pronounced over 
catechumens, energumens, and penitents (cc. 
6-8). The solemn blessing over the congrega- 
tion is to be found later (c. 15) after the com- 
munion, the deacon having first uttered the 
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usual form, T& Beg čik Top XpioTOU abrov 
kAlvare Kal €vAoyeigBe. 

Tbe blessings entering into Eastern liturgies 
are freguent ; and we find them at various points 
or the service introduced by the formula ečA6y.j- 
gov Besxora. It has been remarked as in some 
degree significant of the characters of the two 
great divisions of Christendom that when such 
a request as the above has beeu made by the 
dracva to the priest, in the Western Church the 
latter proveeds to invoke God's blessing on the 
congrezitivn and himself, in the Eastern Church 
he answers it as a rule by an ascription of praise 
to God. Thus at the beginning of the Prothesis 
(or intreductorv part of the Eucharistic Service) 
in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the deacon's 
rejuest to bless is answered by eVAoymrds d 
Beds Nuwy zdvrore vUyv kal Gel xal cis ToUs 
alovas Tev aiovov. 'Aufv. (Daniel, iv. 329, 
and often.) Or again, we may cite the form as 
used at the beginning of the proanaphoral part 
of tae Liturgv (ie. the continuativn of the 
service ap to the Sursum corda) ebAoynućvn 1) 
Pasuela ToV Ilarpds kal Tov T. kal To \A. 
Tly. voy kal Gel, «.T.A. (ib. 340). 

Th» long benediction we have spoken of as 
oeurring in Latin liturgies after the Lord's 
Praser, is not found in the Fastern ritual, at 
the corresponding part of which occurs what is 
known as the * Prayer of Inclination,'* answer- 
ing in character to the ““prayer of _humble 
access" of our _ own church.  (Neale, Holy 
Estera Church, Introd. p. 515.) 

A further enumeration of the benedictions of 
Greek liturgies appertains rather to a description 
of the Eastern kucharistic offices; it may, how- 
€ver, be mentioned that in addition to the final 
dimission-blessing, universal here as in the 
latin ritual, some of the Eastern liturgies (as 
tasse of St. Mark and the Coptic so-called liturgy 
of St. Basil) give a long benediction after the 
pot-conmuniva prayers of thanksgiving (see 
€.9. Neale, ib. pp. 688, 694); also the Nestorian 
liturzy of Theodore the interpreter closes with 
a similar benediction (Daniel, iv. 193). The 
above are too long for quotativn here, but we 
may cite as an example of a Greek benediction 
the final blessing from the liturgy of St. Mark 
(Daniel, iv. 170): elAoyelrw 6 Beds d edAoydiv 
xa] čnid(ev kal okćzov kal Šiuarnpev mdvras 
tuas BA rs peBćteos TGV Gylov abrod uvo- 
Tnpiov, č Bv «DAoynros «is TOLs a. TE a 
It may be mentioned as a curious peculiarity 
that in the Constantinopolitan rite the priest 
does not give the final blessing till he has dis- 
robel (Daniel, iv. 372). 

At tbe end of the Ethiopic liturgy is a prayer 
of the people, of the nature of a benediction, 
spoken after the blessing of the bishop or priest 
has been pronounced, preluded too by the call 
uf the deacon to kneel: “ May the Lord bless us 
His servants . . . 

Pe:ides the above, there was another solemn 
tenslietion, the special  prerogative of the 
bishop, the b. matutinalis et vespertinalis, said, 

a5 its name implies, at the end of matins and 
Vespers, For this we may again refer to the 
Council of Agde (can. 30), “ Plebs collecta ora- 
fione ad vesperam ab episcopo cum benedictione 
dimittatur.?  (Labbe, iv. 1388 ; cf. also Conc. 
Barcell. [540 A.D.] can. 2 ; sd. v. 378.) 

Of non-liturgical blessings appertaining to per- 
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sons, we may briefly speak here of the general 
blessing, properly though not exclusively the 
episcopal prerogative, as may be seen from £.g. 
Basil, Ep. 199, & 27 (iv. 724, ed. Migne], and 
Athanasius, Vita S. Anton. c. 67. 1t would 
seem that, especially on the entrance of a bishop 
into a place, his blessing was reverently be-. 
sought by the people. CE Chrys. Ifom. Encom. 
in Hel. S 2; Aug. Ep. 33, & 5 [ii. 131, ed. 
Migne]; and Greg. Nyss. Vita .Macrinae [iii. 976, 
Migne]. This blessing was eagerly svught for 
even by princes, as by Clodoveus from Remisgius, 
or by the Empress Eudoxia from the Bishop 
Porphyrius (Acta Sanctorum, i. 154 O0et.; iii. 
693 Feb.). This may be further illustrated by 
a statement of Philostorgius (see Valesius* note 
on Theodoret iv. 5) to the effect that when all 
the other bishops went to pay homage to Eu- 
sebia, wife of the Emperor Constans, Leontius, 
Bishop of Tripoli, refused to do so save on the 
condition that the empress should rise at his 
approach, and with bowed head ask his blessing. 
It was allowed by the Council of Epao (517 A.D.] 
for people of rank (civea superiorum natalnun) 
to invite the bishop to themselves to receive his 
blessing at Christmas and Faster. 

(B.) Penedictions of things. Before proceed- 
ing to enumerate some of the more striking 
cases of benedictions of things, we may once 
more call attention to the distinctivn already 
dwelt on between benediction and the stronger 
term consecration, in that in the one regard is 
had but to the bestowal of certain grace or 
eficacy, whereas in the other, a thing is not 
only destined for a holy use, but is viewed as 
changed into a holy thing. Augusti (Denkwiir- 
diyk. x. 192) brings out this distinction by a 
comparison of the phrases panis benedictus and 
panis consecratus ; and so the Greek Church re- 
cognizes the ditterence between evAoyla on the 
one hand and &yaguds or kaBićpogis on the 
other. Similar is the distinction between brne- 
dictioneš invocutirae and b. constitutivae, sacra- 
tivac, destinativae, the names of which show that 
the one invoke God's grace, the other dedicate 
permanently to His service. 

We shall now enumerate some of the more 
frequent instances of special benedictions of 
things, for detailed information respecting which 
reference may be made to the separate articles. 
(1) B. fontis, the blessing of the baptismal 
water, &c. [BAPTISM]. (2) b. aquae lustrulis 
[HoLy WATER]. (3) bd. panis et vini, which 
substances when blessed bore the name of the 
saint on whose festival the benediction tovk 
place, as St. John's wine, St. Mark's bread, &c. 
(4) b. salis [SALT], whether for admixture with 
holy water or otherwise. (5) b. lactis et melli3 
[MILK AND HONEY]. (6) b. olei, whether for the 
catechumens at baptism or confirmation, or for 
the Chrisma, or for the sick (ebxeAaov) 
[CHR18M ; OIL). (7) b. incensi. (8) b. cereorum, 
as for the special feast of Candlemas Day, Feb. 
2. (9) d. cinerum, of Ash Wednesday [LENT]. 
(10) b. palmarum, of Palm Sunday processions. 
(11) 8. paschales, whether of Easter eggs or the 
paschal lamb or the Easter candles; and to these 
may be added an immense number of varieties 
of benedictions for almost every imaginable occa- 
sion, wherein the pious of past ages deemed that 
the church could draw forth on thcir behalf 
from a rich store of blessing. Thus we may 
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mention, in addition to those already cited, the 
following benedictions of things, occurring, un- 
less the contrary be specified, in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. (1) b. domus. (2) urae rel favae 
(= fabac). (3) ad fructus novog. (+) ad omnia 
quae roluerišs. (5) carnis. (5) putei (Gall.). 


(T) casei et ovorum (Euch. Graec.). (8) ignis 
However 


(Pontif. Ecb.). (9) ibrorum (ib.). 

IV. Mode of imparting Benediction. 
various the objects for which blessings are sought, 
and however dinlerent therefore the formulae in 
which thev are conferred, still there are certain 
accompaniments which are as a rule always 
present, and as to which the directions, simple 
enough in the earlicst Church, have been in pro- 
cess of time rendered more and more detinite, to 
leave as little as possible to indivilnal will. 
(a) As showing how the Christian Ritual on 
these points is foreshadowed in the Jewish, we 
have thought it well to prehix a brief note as to 
the laws of blessing in the latter.  "Fhe priests, 
to whom the power of imparting blessings was 
committed, were to do so standing (cf. Deut. x. 
8; xxvii. 12), with outstretched hands. We 
cite here a passage from the Mishna, the earliest 
authority to wlich we can appeal next to the 
Bible. “In what way is the sacerdotal blessing 
pertormed? In the provinces [i.e. away from 
the temple] thev sav it in three blessings [i.e. 
the formula of Numbers vi. 24-26 is divided 
into three clauses, and Amen responded at the 
end of each], but in the temple in one. In the 
temple they say the Name as it is written [1.e. 
the rTerpaypduparov), in the provinces with the 
substituted nante [1.e. Adonai]. In the provinces 
the priests raise their bands on a level with their 
shoulders, but in the temple above their heads, 
except the high-priest, who does not raise up his 
hands above the diadem. [Ur perhaps rather a 
plate of gold worn upon the forehead of the high- 
priest. The reason of the prohibition in his case 
was because of the presence of the Sacred Name 
upon the plate.) Misu. Sota, vii. 6. In a some- 
what later authority, tbe commentary on Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy known as Sifree, we have 
further directions given: (1) the blessing is to 
be pronounced in the _ Hebrew language; (2) the 
imparter of the blessing is to stand, and (3) with 
outstretehed hands. (+) The sacred name FIT 
is to be used; (5) the priest must face the 
people, and (6) speak in a loud voice. (Sifrec on 
Numb. vi. 22-27.) Reference may also be made 
toa still later authority, the Babylonian Talmud 
itself (Sota, fol. 38 a). 

During the conterring of the blessing the 
people must not look at the priest, for for the time 
the glory of God is supposed to rest upon him 
(vide infra). Also, his hands are disposed so 
that the fingers go in pairs, foreingers with 
middle fingers, ring fingers with little fingers, 
with the tips of the two thumbs and of the two 
forefingers respectively touching each other, thus 
arranging the whole ten fingers in six divisions. 
We shall quote in illustration of this from the 
Lekach Tob of R. Eleazar b. Tobiah (the so- 
called Pesikta Zotarta) on Numbers, 1. c. “It 
is forbidden to look at the priests at the moment 
that they lift up their hands,—and he divides his 
hands into six parts, as it is said,“ Every one had 
six wings." Isa. vi. 2. 

One more extract will suffice, which we take 
from the ancient cominentary on Numbers (in 
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loc.), the Bammuđbar_Rahba (c. 11). “There 
fore it is said (Cant. ii. 9), “ Behold he stands 
behind our wall,' that is, synagogues and col- 
leges. “He looks from the windows":—At the 
time when the Holy One, Blessed be He, said to 
Aaron and his sons *“ Thus shall ve bless" &e. 
Israel said to the _ Holy One, * Lord of the Uni- 
verse, thou tellest the priests to bless us, we 
want only Z4y blessing and to be blessed frem 
Fhy mouth; according as it is said, Look from 
the abode of Thy holiness, from heaven" (I+ut. 
xxvi. 15). The Holy One said, * Although 1 cvm- 
manded the priests to bless you, Z am standin: 
with them and blessing you. Therefore the 
priests stretch forth their hands to indicate that 
the Holy One stands behind us, and therervre it 
says, “He looks from the windows* (ie. from 
between the shoulders of the prie>ts] “He prep 
from the lattice work * (ie. from between the 
fingers of the priests]? 

(8B) The foregoing points affvrd a very close 
parallel to the usages of the Christian church. 
That the imparter of the blessing should stand 
is but in accordance with the natural order «f 
things, and thus isa point universally ohserved, 
so that the Latin church does but sterestyje 
usage, when in the ritual of Paul V.it is kad 
down as a Rubric stand semper benedicat. As to 
the kneeling of the recipients of the blessing. we 
mayv find ancient evidence in the Apostedie Um 
stitutions (viii. 6), where the injuuction is pre- 
fixed to the Benediction, “. . . and let the deacen 
SAY, KAivaTe Kal evAoyeioBe." 

The order of the Jewish ritual that the pne 
should face the people is paralleled (to sy 
nothing of unvarying custom) by the Rutric 
before the benedictivn in the mass in ancient 
Sacramentaries, (thus e. 7. “ Postea dicat epi=co 
pus convertens ad populum," in an ancient mass 
for kaster. Greg. Sacrane p. 248); and that to 
prenounce the blessing in a loud voice bv the 
equivalent command constantly_ met with in 
Greek service books (c.g. dmevxerar 6 iepeuws 
MeyaAogwvos, Goar, Fuchol. p. 42). 

The lifting up of hands (črapois Tav xp») 
is an inseparable adjunct of benedictions. ft iš 
constantly associated in the Bible with actions of 
a more solemn character, as oaths (€. Gen. riv. 
22; Rev. x. 5), or _ prayer (€.7. Psalm xxrvili. 2: 
xliv. 21 [20, E.V.J; lxiii. 5 [+, E.V.]; 1 Tim.it 
8), or_ benediction (e.g. Lev. ix. 22; Luke mir. 
50). An occasional addition is that of the davo 
on of hands: of this we tind traces in Gen. xlvin. 
14, 18; Matt. xix. 13, 15; Mark x. 16: and we 
may again refer to the Apostolic Constibutiine 
(viii. 9), where the benediction upon penitents 5 
associated with the laying on ot hands (xape 
Beoia). The feeling of the greater worth ami 
power of the right hand is shown in patriarchal 
times (Gen. (. c.); and in later times it is either 
taken tor granted or is expressly commanded that 
the right hand should be used. 

(y) With this natural and almost universl 
gesture, the act of benediction is constantly re- 
presented in ancient art. Thus, the Lord extend: 
His open hand over the demoniac, in the bas 
reliefs of a sarcophagus at Verona (Mate. 
Verona Iilustrata, pars iii. p. 54); and alma over 
a kneeling figure in an ARCOSOLIVM of the 
cemetery of St. Hermes (Bottari, Pitture e Scul- 
ture, clxxxvii. No. 2). 

In process vf time, as in the Jewish so in the 
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Christian ritual, a particular disposition of the 
fiugers in the act of blessing became usual. In 
the Greek church, and in Greek paintings for the 
most part, the hand outstretched in blessing has 
the thumb touching the tip of the 
ring-finger, while the forefinger, 
the middle, and the little finger 
are erected. According to a view 
mentioned by Ciampini (Že Sacris 
Aedif. Const. p. 42, from Theoph. 
Raynaud, De Attributis Clhwisti, 4. 
9, 733, who cites it from some 
fragments of a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, Nicolaus Malaxus), 
the erect forefinger with the curved 
middle finger make IC, i.e. *Iqgous, 
while the crossing of the thumb and ring-finger 
and the curviug of the little finger make XC, ie. 
Xpigr6s. One cannot but agree here with the 
remark in the Acta Sanctorum (June, vol. vii. 
P- 135) that this is rather an ingenious specula- 
tion of Malaxus than a received doctrine of the 
Greek church. — Aceording to Goar ( Zuchologion, 
Pp: 923) the thumb and ring-finger crossed made 
a X, the other fingers erect with the fore and 
middle ingers slightly separated were supposed 
to represent », 1, the whole standing for 'Ingovs 
Xpiros via. He also gives (pp. 114, 115) 
pictures of St. Methodius and St. Germanus, 
with the fingers disposed as above, save that the 
fore and middle fingers are united. Evidence, 
kowerer, is not forthcoming as to the date of 
ihese representations.  (Cf. Leo Allatius, De 
(ms, Eccl, Occid. et Orient. pp. 1358 sqq., wno 
describes as used by the Greeks a disposition of 
the fingers akin to that spoken of by Malaxus, 
and considers it as indicating the doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the twofold nature of our Lord.) 
Neale (ib. 352, n.) thus describes the eastern 
method, “ The priest joins his thumb and third 
finger, and erects and joins the other three; and 
is thus supposed to symbolize the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father alone; 4nd, 
according to others, to form the sacred name 
IHC by the position of his fingers." 
. In the Latin manner of benediction the erected 
tingers are the thumb, the forefinger and the 
middle finger, while the other 
two are doubled down on the 
palm of the hand. The hand 
of the Lord is thus represented 
in some monuments, when He 
works a miracie, not holding 
a rod in the hand: for in- 
stance, in the healing of the 
man born blind (Bottari, tav. 
xix.), that of the woman with 
“an issue of blood (xxi.), and 
\B the representation of Christ's entry into Jeru- 
salem (cxxxiii.): see also the illustrations of 
BlixD, HEALING OF, and BETHESDA. The same 
arrangement of the fingers is observed in the bas- 
belief of an ancient sarcophagus, representing 
the Good Shepherd blessing His sheep. In some 
cases the representation of the natural gesture of 
dn orator or teacher resembles the act of blessing ; 
a5, for instance, in the representation of Christ in 
the midst of the doctors, given by Bottari (liv.). 
This arrangement of the fingers is said to be 
fvund in the most ancient pictorial representa- 
tivns of the Popes (Molanus, /fist. SS. Zmaginum, 
P. 468 n.; ed. Louvain, 1771). Pope Leo IV, 
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(ZHom. de Cura Pastorali, Migne's Patrol. cxv. 
678) seems to enjoin a somewhat different ar- 
rangement, still for the purpose of symbolizing 
the Trinity ; “ districtis duobus digitis et pollice 
intus recluso, per quod Trinitas annuitur." 
These words, however, though given by Labbe, 
are wanting in many authorities. 

But it seems certain, that it is only in com- 
paratively modern times that the rite of benedic- 
tion has constituted a distinction between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. For instance, in the 
most Roman of monuments, the Vatican con- 
fessio (or crypt) of St. Peter (see the frontis- 
piece to Borgia's Vaticana Conjessio B. Petri), the 
Lord gives the blessing in.the Greek manner; in 
the triumphal areh of St. Mark's Church, in the 
Latin manner ; in the tribune of the same church, 
after the Greek manner ; so also in a mosaic of the 
ancient Vatican (Ciampini, De Sucr. Aedif. p. 43), 
executed under the direction of Innocent III. 
(1198-1216), who, treating expressly of this 
matter (De Sacro Altaris Myst. ii. 44), pre- 
scribes the elevation of three fingers, without 
indicating which. On the other hand, the bas- 
relief of a Greek diptych given by Foggini (De 
Kom. Itin. Petri, p. 471), represents St. Peter 
giving the blessing in the Latin manner, while 
St. Andrew, the reputed founder of the Church 
of Constantinople, blesses in the Greek manner ; 
a circumstance which may perhaps indicate that 
different gestures of blessing were regarded as 
characteristic of East and West respectively 
(see Martigny, Diet. des Antiq. Chret. p. 84). 

(8) The SIGN OF THE CROSS (see the article) 
constantly accompanies benedictions both in the 
Eastern and the Western rites, and was thought 
to impart validity to the act; “quod signum 
nisi adhibeatur . . nihil horum rite perficitur," 
says St. Augustine ( Zruct. in Joannem, 118, & 5). 

(€) INCENSE is a frequent accompaniment of 
Benedictions ; and the employment of Holy Water 
to be sprinkled on persons or things may be 
regarded as a form of Benediction [HoLy WATER]. 
The modern Romish Ritual makes a special vest- 
ment incumbent on the priest who gives a blessing. 
This, however, is beside our present purpose. 

V. Benedictionals.—It has been already shown 
that various early forms of benedictions are 
found interspersed in ancient Sacramentaries. 
In that attributed to Pope Leo are found forms 
of blessing “ascendentibus a fonte,'' and * lactis et 
mellis," as well as a “ benedictio fontis," which 
is possibly a later addition. It is, however, in 
the somewhat later Sacramentary of Gregory the 
Great that we meet with specimens of benedic- 
tions on a more extended scale, in some MSS. 
variously interspersed through the book, and in 
some given separately, forming the so-called 
Benedictionale. This is the case with the very 
ancient MS, of the Caesarean Library, edited by 
Lambecius, not knowing that the greater part of 
it had, under a different arrangement, already 
been edited by Menard. Another of somewhat 
different form has been edited by Pamelius 
(Liturgg. vol. ii.) from two MSS. of the time 
of Charlemagne now in the Vatican. The Ziber 
Sacramentorum of Ratoldus, of the tenth century, 
also contains numerous benedictions, but the 
fullest Benedictional is that found in two MSS. 
of the Monastery of St. Theodoric, near Rheims, 
written about the year 900,  Menard has also 
edited a Benedictional from a MS. in the abbey 
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of St. FEligius, and Angelus Rocca another from 
a MS. in the Vatican. A large collection of 
benedictions is also to be found in the _Pontifical 
of Egbert (Archbishop of York, A.D. 732—766), 
published by the Surtees Society in 1853. It 
will be observed that all the above are merely 
recensions, more or less added to, of the bene- 
dictions in the Gregorian Sacramentary ; it 
will sufice to mention, in additivn to those, 
the benedictions of the Gothic Missal, first 
edited by Joseph Thomasius and then by Ma- 
billon (AMuscum  Italicum, vol. ii.), which are 
numerous, but of very dirterent form. 

VI. Ziteruture.—For the matter of the present 
article we have to express considerable obliga- 
tions to the essay Segen und Fluch in Binterim's 
Denkviirdigkeiten (vol. vii. part 2), and to 
Augusti's Penkirrtirdijkeiten aus der Christlichen 
Archiologie, vol, x. pp. 165 seqq. We have also 
consulted the articles Benedictionen and Seg- 
nungea in  Herzog's Realencyklopdidie, and in 
Wetzer and Welte's Airchen-Lexricon. See also 
Gerhard, /De Benedictione Eccelesiastica, and Hae- 
ner, De Ritu Benedictionis Sacerdotalis. A vast 
mine of information is to be found in Martene, 
De Autupus Ecclesiae Ritibus, and in Gretser, 
De Benedictionibua. [R. S.] 

BENEDICTUS, of Nursia, abbot of Monte 
Cassino, born A.D. 480, and died probably 542. 
[See Zhict. of Chr. Biogr. s. v.J) "His festivals are 
as follows :— 

Under March 21, the Mart. Rom. Vet. has 
“In Cassino Castro, Benedicti Abbatis ;* Murt. 
Hieron., “ Depositio Benedicti Abbatis ;" Mart. 
Bedue, “ Natale Benedicti Abbatis.? 

Under July 11, Mart. Bedac has,“ Floriacoadven- 
tus 5. B.A.;" Mart. Adonis, “ Translatio S. B. A. ;" 
while M. Hieron. has again “ Depositio S. B. A." 

Under Dec. 4, the .M. Hicron. has “ Floriaco 
adventus Corporis S. B. A." 

The _ Cal. Byzant. celebrates “ Benedict of 
Nursia, Holy Father," on March 14. 

We see that the festival of March 21 commemo- 
rates the death (or burial) of the saint; that of 
July 11, the translation of his relics to Fleury 
(St. Benoit sur Loire), in 653. The JMfurt. Hieron., 
here as in some other places, is inexplicable. 

The name of St. Benedict is recited in the 
prayer Communicantes of the Gregorian canon, 
and in the ancient canon of Milan (Mćnard's 
(reg. Sacram., p. 546). The Corbey MS. of the 
Sacram. Greg. has on vi. Idus Julii (July 10) 
“ Vigilia S. Benedicti Abbatis," with proper col- 
lect, &c., and on v. Id. Jul. (July 11) “ Natale 
S. B. A." with proper collect, &c., for the mass. 
The MSS. of Reims and of Ratold have also the 
Natale on this day, but the office is simply de 
communi unius abbatis (Menard, u. s. p. 407). 
Antiphon in Zi). Antiph. p. 103. Compare Liber 
Responsalis, p. 810. 

Stephen of Tournai (Epist. 105) tells us that 
the ancient church of St. Benedict at Paris was 
built so that the sanctuary was towards the 
west, an arrangement which was afterwards 
altered (in Menard, u. s. p. 329). [C.) 

BENEDICTUS. The song of Zacharias con- 
tained in S. Luke i. 68-79, so called from its 
first word. This canticle has been said at lauds 
in the Western Church from early times every 
day throughout the year, whatever be the ser- 
vice. The introduction of the custom isattri- 
buted to 5, Benedict. It is said with a varyiug 
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antiphon which is doubled, i. e., said entire both 
before and after the canticle, on double feast»; 
in the Roman, Monastic, and other otlices deriv«l 
from a Gregorian or Benedictine origin, at tne 
end of lauds, immediately before the oratio or 
collect, and occupies the same position at lauls 
which the Magnificat occupies at vespers. in 
the Ambrosian otlice it occurs on the cantrarv 
at the very beginning of the office, after the 
opening versicles. The Ambrosian rules too fer 
the duplication of antiphons are ditlerent from 
the Roman. The Fenedictus is also found el-- 
where, e.g., in the Mozarabic lauds for the 
nativity of S. John Baptist. In the Greek rite, 
the Benedictus called zposevxh Zaxapiov, Tov 
waTpds roU Ilpošpduov, forms together with and 
following the BMfajnificat the last of the nine 
odes [ODE] appointed for lauds. 

The introductory part of the Song of the TAree 
Children, which precedes the Benedictiones, or 
Benedicite proper, is also known as the Bene- 
dictus from its opening, ““ Benedictus es Domine 
Deus patrum nostroruim, &c. . . .? This is said 
daily in the Ambrosian rite at matins before the 
psalms, in the place the Venite occurs in other 
western rites. The whole of the Song of the 
Three Children is also called the Benedictus in 
the Mozarabic breviary, and said daily at lands, 
as has been already stated, [H.J.H] 


BENEFICE. This subject occupies a larger 
space in the writings of Canonists than almost 
any other question within the cognisance of eccle- 
siastical law; but its history prior to the year 
814 may be compressed into a small compass, 

The term benefice is thus defined—the per- 
petual right of receiving profits from real pro- 
perty established, by authority of the Church in 
favour of a spiritual person in respect of the 


performance of a spiritual office. 


The expression seems to have originated in the 
practice of granting the right of occupation in 
Church lands to laymen in exchange for pro 
tection atlorded to the Church.  'Vhese were 
called benefices, and the property, when restored 
to the Church, retained the name. 

The custom of assigning to ecclesiastics a lite 
interest in Church property appears to have 
commenced about the beginning of the 6th 
century, and is referred to in the 22nd canou 
of the Council of Agde (A.D. 506) aud in the 
23rd canon of the first Council of Orleans (A.D. 
911), also in a letter of Pope Svmmachus to 
Caesarius, Bishop of Arles (A.D. 513). 

But the grant was not larger than a life 
interest to the beneficiary; and it therefvre 
lacked the condition of perpetuity, which was 
an essential characteristic of a benefice in later 
ecelesiastical law (Ducange, Glossarium, sub 
voce; Ferraris, Bibliotheca Canonica, sub voce; 
Thomassinus, Vetus et Nora Ecelesie Discipdina, 
ii. 3, 13,5; Bouhmer, Jus Ecclesiasticum, iii. 
5, 492). (1. B.] 

BENIGNUS. (1) Martvrat Tomi in Seythis; 
commemorated April 3 (3fart. Rom. Vet.). 

(2) Presbyter, martyr at Dijon under M. Au- 
relius; commemorated Nov. 1 (Mart. FHieron., 
Adonis). 

BERGHAMSTEDENSE —CONCILIVM. 
[BERSTED, COUNCIL OF.) [C.] 


BERGHFORDENSE CONCILIUM. [BrR- 
FORD COUNCIL Or.) 
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BERONICUS, martyr at Antioch in Syria; | formed by an arcade of three arches supported by 
commemorated Oct. 19 (Mart. Rom. Vet., | columns, intended, no doubt, to represent one of 
Adonis). [C.] | the “five porches"' (St. John v. 2) in which the 


impotent folk were laid (Martigny, Dict. des 

PE ij čv da emi nae Antiq. Chret. p. 542). The same miracle is repre- 

“ama izla jerkni ' | sented, in a very different style, in the great 
of Kent, at Bersted near Maidstone, A.D. 696, at | : 


: .. : h Laurentian MS. See Assemanni, Bibliothecae 
which the ecclesiastical laws of Wihtred, king a : ne 
SEKA pone ho JR dis e : Kale. Mediceae Catal. tab. xix., and Westwood's Palaeo- 


Gebmund, bishop of Rochester (who was pre- graphia Sacra. [C] 
sent), living until 696 according to the Tertus | 5 
Rofensis (whence the laws are taken), but | 
dying as early as at least 694 according to the | 
Šaron Chronicle. “To the Church, freedom | 
from imposts,"' or, more probably, “ freedom in | 
jurisdiction and  revenue," is the beginning 
of the first law (Haddan and Stubbs, Counc, | 
iii. 233-238 ; Thorpe, Anc. Laws and Institutes, 
il. 16-19). (A. W.H.] 


BERYTUS, COUNCIL OF, A.D. 448, as 
Mansi thinks (vi. 501-2), in September, to hear 
a charge preferred against Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
by nine of his clergy, which was twofold: first, 
that he had said, “I envy not Christ being made 
God, having been made so myself as much as 
He," which he denied indignantly; and next, 
that he had called St. Cyril a heretic, which he 
averred he never had after the reconciliation 
between John of Antioch, his own superior, and 
Št. Crril. To refute this, his celebrated letter 
to Maris, of subsequent date, was adduced in 
evidence, containing a narrative of the whole, 
controversy between Nestorius and St. Cyril. 


He rejoined_by producing a testimonial in his. ii a7 
favour addressed to Eustathius, bishop of Bery- ===" > 
tus, and Photius, bishop of _Tyre, two of ad Miracle of Bethesda, from an ancient Sarcopbagua 


iudges, and signed by upwards of sixty presby- 

ters, deacons, and subdeacons of his diocese. His BETHLEHEM (ARCHITECTURAL). In the 
acquittal followed: which, having been reversed ' Ethiopic churches, a small building is thrown 
at Ephesus by Dioscorus of Alexandria the year _ out from the east end of the sanctuary, where 
following, was confirmed in the tenth session of the bread for use in the eucharist is prepared by 
the Council of Chalcedon, where the acts of this the Deacon alone, and baked in the oven with 
Council are preserved (Mansi vii. 211-72)._ His which the place is furnished. This building is 
*pistle to Maris, indeed, was afterwards con- | called the Bethlehem, or “ house of bread * (Neale, 
demned at the fifth General Council. (E. S. Ff.J | Zastern Church, Introd. 190). [C] 


BETHESDA, MIRACLE OF (IN ART). Of BETHLEHEM (SrymMB0L). In an ancient 
this miracle there is an ancient representa- | mosaic of the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
tion on a sarcophagus from the Vatican ceme- in the Via Sacra at Rome (Ciampini, Vetera 
tery, engraved in Bottari (Sculture e Pitture, Monumenta, ii. tab. xvi. ; see woodcut) two flocks, 
tav, xxxix. : see woodcut). The subject oc- each of six sheep, pass from cities labelled re- 
cupies the centre of the tomb. A _wavy line, spectively HIERUSALEM and BETHLEHEM towards 
representing water, divides the composition the figure of a Lamb, representing the Lord, 
horizontally into two compartments: on the which stands on a mound in the centre. Similar 
lwer, the impotent man is seen lying on his | representations, are found in Buonarroti (Fram- 
couch, which is covered by a stragulum or menti di Vasi, tav. vi. 1) and Perret ( Catacombes 
coverlet; on the upper, he is seen healed and de Rome, v. pl. iii.). The Abbe Martigny (Dict. 
carrying his couch, while the Lord stretches des Antiq. Chret. p. 225) supposes Jerusalem and 
forth His hand towards him; another figure | Bethlehem to symbolize respectively the Jewish 
raises his hand, the fingers arranged as in the and Gentile Churches ; but this scarcely seems a 
Latin form of benediction. The background is probable opinion. It is difficult to see how 
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Bethlehem could represent the Gentile church, 
and the twelve sheep are generally supposed to 
represent the Apostles, none of whom came tforth 
from the Gentiles. "On the whole, it seems more 
probable that the issuing forth of the Hock of 
Christ from Jerusalem and Bethlehem symbolizes 
the fact that the church is founded on the 
Nativity, the Passion and the Resurrection of the 
Lord. Bethlehem was the scene of the former, 
Jerusalem of the two latter. See Ciampini 
(Vet. šlon. i. 189). [C.] 
BETHPHANIA. [EPIPHANY.] 
BETHPIIANY. [EPIPHANY.] 


BETHURIUS, martvr at Carthage under 
Saturninus;  commemorated July 17 (Mat. 
lćon. Vet.). 

BETROTHAL. Under this head we shall 
consider only the ordinary contract of that 
name, reserving for the head of EsPoUsaLs the 
specially religious applications of the idea, 

The two intluences which must have chiefly 
built up the earliest practice of the Church 
must have been the Jewish and the Roman, as 
embudied in the civil law of the Empire. But 
as respects marriage, these inHluences were dif- 
ferent in character. Fhe Jewish law of mar- 
riage. embodied_ much of the oid and to this 
dav widely prevalent custom among uncivilized 
races, of treuting it as the purchase of a wife; 
with this remarkable feature indeed, that the 
Woman was at a very Kana age (i. e. within her 

12th year, see Selden's lUror Heoraica, bk. ii. e. 
iii.) held fit to dispose of herself. Uumler this Svs- 
tem, betrothal, if not the actual marriage, which 
was held to consist in the leading of the bride to 
the uuptial bed, was vet really, for most pur- 
poses, the. marriage contract, the violation of 
which by connexion with another was deemed 
adultery, and punishable as such, the dissolution 
of which could only take place by a “ writing of 
divorcement " (Selden, quoting Maimonides, u. s. 
c.i.). "The contract was made bv persons held 
to be of full age (ie. spenking generallv, and 
neglectinz some exceptional montiae, males in 
the last dav of thcir 15th year, women in the 
second half of their 12th) at their own will; 
but girls under age micht be betrothed by their 
fathers or guardians (though only by money or 
writing), with power, however, at 10 to repu- 
diate the engaxement; it could also be entered 
into through go-betweenš,—those prorenetici of 
the Greeks and Romans,—whose name has, in 
ordinary parlance, been shortened in form and 
widened in meaning into that of our “ prosies,/" 
but who represent a still recognised function and 
calling in the Jewish communities of our day. 
Where the contract was in writing, with or 
without the giving of earnest money, it was to 
be written out by the man in the presence of 
witnesses, and handed over to the woman, who 
must know its purport, otherwise there was 
no contract.  Selden gives. the form of such a 
writing, specifying the man's pronouncing of the 
words of betrothal, the assent of the girl, and his 
promise of a jointure. 

The Roman looked upon the marriage contract 
with ditlerent eyes from the Jew. At the time 
when the Christian Uhurch grew up, the idea of 
it as the purchase of a wife had quite died out 
from men's minds. 0 Marriage, and still more 
betrothal, was (with one exception) a purely 
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civil contract, verbally concluded. Under the 
later Roman law (we need not here go in detal 
into the enactments of the Lex Julia, or Papia- 
Poppaca), which fvrms the second and mun 
basis of church practice on the subject, betrothal 
is viewed simply as a contract tor future mur- 
riage. It was of more weight indeed than vur 
“ engagement," since it was held as much a nete 
of intany to enter into two contracts of betretnal 
as of marriage (Di. 3, tit. 2, s. 1, 13) so 
that Tacitus says of the younger Agrippina, wheu 
thinking of marrving her son Domitius to Octavia, 
daughter of Claudius, that it could not be dune 
“ without crime," since Octavia was alrewly be- 
trothed to Silanus (Ann. bk. xii. c. 3), but it wasa 
compact for which mere consent without writing, 
even of absent parties, was sutticient ( Zi. 23, tit. 
1, s. 4), although for its full validitv the consent 
of all parties was required whose consent would 
be necessary to marriage (S. 7). The consent afa 
daughter, however, to her father's betrothal of her 
was implied, in detault of proof to the contrary 
(s. 12); and Julianus held that the like consent 
of a father was to be implied, in default of proof of 
his dissent, to his daughter's betrothal of herelt 

No forms were requisite for the early Roman 
betrothal, and there seems no reison for sup pos- 
ing that the stage betrothals which are so fre- 
quent in Plautus would not have been strictly 
legal.  (Awlul. ii. 2, vv. TT-9: Poenud. v. 3, vr. 
37, 8; Trimunn. ii, 4, vv. 98-103.) In these 
the essence of tha contract lies evilentlv i 
the question and reply (the interrogatory term 
being a characteristic of the early Roman law): 
“ Sponddesne ?# "—* Spondeo." At the same time, 
the early Koman betrothal was generallv avcumn- 
panied with the sending to the woman of the 
iron BRIDAL RING (see this head). 

We may inter from the much larger space 
assigned to betrovthal and its incidents in the 
Code (5, tit. 1-3.) than in the Digest that with 
the growth of the empire the contract both 
assumed greater importance, and was at the 
same time more frequently broken. The prac- 
tice of giving earnest-money [ARRHAE] becomes 
now prominent; whilst gifts on betrothal are 
also largely dwelt upon. Under Constantine we 
see that the passing of a kiss between the he- 
trothed had come to have a legal value. (Code, 
tit. 3, s. 16.) 

A glimpse at the forms usual in the later 
Roman betrothals, towards the beginning of the 
3rd century, is given to us by Tertuilian. In 
his treatise de Veland. Virgin. €. ii, he ob- 
serves that even among the Gentiles girls are 
brought veiled to betrothal, “ because they Are 
united both in body and spirit to the. mun 
by the kiss and the joining of right hands." 
This passage evidently shows that in his time 
Gentile betrothal had grown to be a ceremonv, 
of which the veil, the kiss and the claspal 
hands were among the elements; his mention of 
the kiss illustrating the before quoted constitu- 
tion by Constantine, later indeed by nearly a 
century and a halt. He does not indeed name the 
ring; but the use of it [BRIDAL RING] is testified 
to by himself in another passage, and by several 
other authorities. 

The greater _prominence of the betrothal cvn- 
tract under the later emperors—sav from the 3rd 
century incelusively—is best explained through 
the gradual permeation of the Roman empire 
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by the barbarian races, the main source from 
which all the most energetic elements of its 
population were recruited, long before any col- 
lective invasion. For when we turn to the 
barbaric Codes, we generally find betrothal in 
a position of prominence quite unlike anything 
in tbe earlier Roman law—the ruling idea being 
almost invariably that of wife-buying. The 
Salie law deals with the subject, after its wont, 
only through  money-pavments. If any one 
carries ot a betrovthed girl and marries her, he 
is to pav 62% solidi, and 15 to her betrothed. 
(Pačtus anlijpuior, t. xiv. arts. 8, 9.) If any, 
whilst the bridesman is conduceting the betrothed 
to her husband, falls on her in wrath and with 
violence cummits adultery with her, he shall pay 
204 salidi (art. 10). Amongst our foretathers of 
the Auglo-Saron period, we find the laws of 
kthelbert (3597-616) decrecing that “if a man 
carry vita maiden betrothed to another man in 
money," he is to * make bot with 20 shillings " 
(35). The laws of Ina (688-725), though a 
century later, do not any more than those of 
ktaelbert seem to distinguish betrothal from 
purchase: “If a man buy a wife and the mar- 
riige take not place, let him give the money," 
še. (31). 

But it is in the Wisigothic and Lombardic 
laws that we find most matter under this head. 
The former attribute almost absolute authority 
in the betrothuls of women to the father or his 
representative. "One of the more ancient enact- 
meuts bears that “if any have had a girl be- 
trothed to him with the will of her father or of 
the other near relations to whom by law this 
Power is given," the girl may not marry another 
aZainst her parents" (or relatives) will; but if 
she do. both parties shall be handed over to the 
power of him who had had her betrothed to 
bim witn her parents will, and any relatives 
abettinz the marriage shall pay 1 pound of gold. 

The betrothal contract is by the Wisigothie 
law treated as so far equivalent to marriage, 
that the term adultery is freely used of its 
Vielntion by the parties. A husband or betrothed 
are moreover declared not to be responsible tor 
killing those who _commit adultery with their 
Wives or betrothed (1. 4). Again, the same title 
of the law embraces the rupture of both contracts 
(De dirortits Nuptiurum et discidio Šponsorum, 
to vi.). 

The Wisigothic Code has been always held to 
have been drawn up under priestly iniluence. 
Tu» Lombarda were never looked on with tavour 
by the Church. Yet between the two systems 
vf lezislation there is less difterence on the head 
Which occupies us than might be expected. The 
Lombard law, like the Wisigothic, adopts from 
Beme the two years" maximum for delay in 
carrying out a betrothal contract. (Laws of 
Notharis, AD. 638 or 643, c. 178.) 

Tne_ laws of Luitprand (A.D. 717) are very 
severe against too early marriages of girls. It 
any betroth to himself or carry away [as his wife] 
a girl under 12, he is to compound as for rape. 

The forms of betrothal among the barbarian 
Crnquerors of the Roman Empire must have been 
iohinitely varied. The Saulic betrothal was by 
the oter of a solidus and denarius, and the con- 
tract could be made between absent parties; as 
when Chlodowig (Clovis) espoused  Chlotihli 
through his envoys (Nedegarius, Epif. c. 18). 
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Canciani, from the Euphemian Codex of Verona, 
has published two formulae, one apparently of a 
Lombard, the other of a Salic betrothal (vol. ii. 
Pp- 467. 4765), which, although the text of them 
may be somewhat later than the period to which 
this work relates, no doubt, like most written 
Jformudlae, exhibit with some faithrulness the 
usages of an earlier period. In both of them 
the betrothal has palpably become a judicial act. 
A sword and a glove are the main features of the 
former: “Fer this cometh M., for that he 
willeth to espouse D., daughter of P.  Uamest 
thou because of this?" “1 came." *Give 
pledge, that thou wilt make unto her a fourth 
part of whatever thou hast; and by this sword 
and this glove [ betroth tothee M., my daughter, 
and thou, receive her by title of betrothal." 
“Thou, father vf the woman, give pledges to him 
that thou givest her to him to wite, and sendest 
her under his mundium. And thou, give [ pledge] 
that thou receivest her ; and whoever shall with- 
draw, let him compound in a thousand solidi.? 
The Salic formula is confined to the case of the 
second marriage of a “ Salic widow ; " it belongs 
self-evidently to the Carlovingian era, and in it 
the ideas of betrothal and of marriage seem to 
run into each other. 

We come now to the legislation of the Chureh 
itself on the subject of betrothal, — Tertullian 
in his treatise on Idolatry (c. 16), seeking to 
determine what actions and matters a CUhris- 
tian is not to meddle with on aecount of their 
idolatrous character, says: ** But as concern- 
ing the oflices of private and common solemni- 
ties, as these . . . of betrothal or marriage, I 
think no danger is to be apprehended from any 
breath of idolatrv which may intervene. For 
the objects must be considered tor which the 
vilice is performed, 1 deem those pure in them- 
selves, for neither . . . the ring nor the mar- 
riage bond flows from the worship of any idol." 
It may be tairly concluded from this passage 
that towards the end of the 2ud or beginning of 
tbe Srd century, betrothal was considered by the 
Chuwrch as being in itself a pertectly valid and 
lawtul contract, and even when celebrated be- 
tween heathens, involving no contamination for 
the Christian who should take part in the pro- 
ceedings connected with it. 

It is unnecessary to notice the forgeries which 
support sacerdotal claims. The tirst unini- 
peachable authority on the subject is found in 
Basil's Canonical Epistle to Ampnilochus, bishop 
of Iconium. It will be seen that he treats uf 
betrothal in a quite incidental manner. In one 
passage (c. xxii.) he takes the case of men who 
have violently carried away the betrothed of 
another; these are not to be received to coinmu- 
nion until they put their wives away, and sub- 
mit to the will of those to whom these were at 
first betrothed. Yet he views betrothal as so far 
approximating to marriage that he allows (c. 69) 
a reader or subdeacon seducing his betrothed be- 
fore marriage to be admitted to communion after 
a year's penance, without loss of ottice, but so 
that he cannot be promoted ; but in case of his 
misconducting himself without betrothal with a 
woman he is to be deprived of his oflice itself. 

Of more interest, both in itself, and as being, 
probably, the hrst genuine utterance of a Pope 
which suflices to dispose of a whole mass of 
antedated forgeries, is a letter of Pope Bene- 
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dict 1. (A.D. 573-7) to the Patriarch of Gran. 
The Pope had been asked whether, where a girl 
had been betrothed by word of mouth only, and 
died before marriage, her sister could marry the 
same man. The Pope replied that it was conna- 
bial intercourse that made two one ; “how by 
bare words of betrothal they can be made one 
we can in nowise see. "Do not therefore deny that 
which you can show no reason for denying." 

It is indeed evident, from the application itself, 
that the question whether the contract of he- 
trothal did not of itself create a consanguinity 
between the parties, sulficicnt to render the 
subsequent marriage of either with a kinsniuan 
or kinswoman of the other unlawful, was already 
a moot one. We might not be surprised if 
Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-603), in whose 
powerful mind a strong vein of ascetic feeling 
13 discoverable—should have taken the opposite 
side to Benedict. He remains indeed quite 
within the law in allowing a betrothed woman 
to dissolve her engagement in order to enter 
a convent; writing (bk. vi. Ep. 20) to the 
bishop and defensor of Naples, where one 
Stephen, betrothed to a girl who had been 
“converted ? in one of the monasteries of the 
city, was alleged to detain her and her property, 
that after due examination he was to be exhorted 
to restore the girl herself and her things, and if 
he did not, then to be compelled to do so. 

The Council (3) of Constantinople in Trullo 
(A.D. 6801) is the first oecumenical authority 
for assimilating betrothal to marriage, so far as 
to make it adultery to marry a betrothed woman 
in the life-time of her first betrothed. Now 
about this period indeed betrothal becomes a 
very frequent subject of church legislation or 
church jurisprudence. One of the canons (105) 
of a Council held in England, under Archbishop 
Theodore, towards the end of the 7th century, 
provides that if a man after betrothing to him- 
self a wife, will not live with her, heshall restore 
the money given to him and add a third to it. 
Another (124) forbids parents to give a betrothed 
girl to another “if she resist altogether,'" but 
they may send her to a convent (for this seems the 
cruel sense of the enactment). A collection of 
canons of the Irish Church, supposed to be also 
of the end of this century, enacts, somewhat 
singularly, that when betrothed girls have been 
dishonoured by other men, they are to be bought 
and given back to their first betrothed (bk. xli. 
Cc. 37). The “ Excerpt" of Pope Gregory III. 
(A.D. 1731-41) mentions five years, “or more 
humanely three," as the penance for attempting 
to seduce another's betrothed. In the case (which 
is that mentioned in the 25th canon of the Council 
of Ancyra) of a man seducing the sister of his 
betrothed, and of his victim killing herself, all 
Who are implicated in the deed must do ten years? 
penance, or some say seven (c. 18). The first 
Council of Rome under Pope Zacharias, A.D. 743, 
anathematizes those who rashly presume to steal 
a maid or widow for their wife, unless betrothed 
to them (can. 7). The Carloviungian Capitularies 
enact that a betrothed girl ravished by another 
man is to be. given back to her former betrothed, 
but that in case of his refusing to take her she 
may marry a stranger, but not her ravisher, 
under pain of anathema (c. 124), and follow 
generally in the tracts of the spurious letters of 
Evaristus nnd Siricius. 
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Finally, the reply of Pope Nicolas to the 
Bulgarians in 860, shows that at the end of the 
9th century the form of betrothal had become 
confined to the placing of the ring, by way of 
earnest, on the woman's finger, and her endow- 
ment by the man in the presence of invited 
witnesses, a greater or less interval sepnrating 
betrothal from marriage. 

If we are not mistaken, the historv of the 8 or 
9 first centuries shows in the Church a gradual 
recession from the freedom both of the Jewish 
and of the Roman law upon the subject of be- 
trothal. Two causes seem te have operated to 
produce this result,—on the one hand, the in- 
fluence of the barbarian codes, which generallv 
look upon the woman more or less as the property 
of her father, if not of her family generally,—on 
the other, that of the growing spirit of asceticism 
in reference to the relations between the sexes, 
leading to the encroachment of the Church upon 
the domain of the civil power as respects the 
whole subject of marriage, and thereby again 
fostering restrictive church legislation with all 
its attendant covetousnesses and corruptions. 
The Carlovingian era, with which we break 
off, is that of the first establishment of this 
system. J.M.L]) 


BEZIERS, COUNCIL OF  (BITERRENSE 
CONCILIUM), provincial, A.D. 356, summoned by 
command of the Emperor Constantius, under 
Saturninus, Bishop of Arles; one of those minor 
Councils of the West, at which an attempt was 
made ta condemn St. Athanasius. St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, who defended the orthodox cause, was 
shortly afterwards banished to Phrygia by the 
emperor through the false dealing of Saturninus 
(S. Hilar. Pictav., De Synod. 8 2, Ad Constant. & 2 
Op. ii. 460, 563; Hieron. De Seriptt. Evcle.; 
Sulp. Sever. H. E. ii. ; Labb. v. 783). [A.W.H.] 


BIBIANA, martyr at Rome; commemorated 
Dec. 2 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); as VIVIANA (Hart. 
Hieron.). [C.] 


BIBLE, USE OF IN SERVICES. [Ca- 
NONICAL BOOK8; EPISTLE; GOSPEL; LECTIONARY 3 
PROPHECY.] 

BIBLIOTHECA.  (LIBRARY.] 

BIDDING-PRAYER. This term is used by 


Bingham to designate a prayer of a particular 
form uttered by the Deacon in the Liturgy. As, 
however, the modern English Bidding-Praver 
appears to be of mediaeval origin, it seems best 
to treat of the ancient prayer under its proper 
designation [PROSPHONFSIS]. (C.] 
BIGAMY. Under this head we shall desig- 
nate only, according to modern usage, the case 
of matrimonial union to two persons at the same 
time; premising that until the beginning of the 
17th century, at least, the term was applied to 
all cases of second marriage, whether during 
the existence of a prior union or after its dis- 
solution; the word “ polvgamy " being applied 
to the former case. Thus Sir E. Coke in his 3rd 
Institute (p. 88) writes: “The diflerence be- 
tween bigamy or trigamy and polygamy, is qura 
bijamus seu trijamus, etc., est qui dirersis tem- 
poribus et successive duas seu tres, etc., urorcs 
habuit : polygamus qui duas rel plures simuđd 
ducit ucorcs ;"' the distinction being thus made 
entirely to turn on the simultaneous or successi ve 
nature of the marriage relations. [DIGAMY.] 
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It is of course not from Jewish precedent that 
Christendom has borrowed its condemnation of 
bigamy. The foundation of the Church's law 
in this matter lies in the teaching of our Lord, 
Matt. rix. 4 and foll.; Mark x. 5 and foll., and 
in the developments of that teaching by St. Paul. 
(Compare also, as an early and quite consonant 
authority, Hermas, Bk. ii. Mand. 4; likewise 
Apost. Const. Bk. vi. c. 14.) In church practice 
indeed it has been always contested whether the 
erpresions in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12; Tit. i. 6, which 
our version renders “ husband "? or “ husbands 
of one wife," apply to simultaneous marriages 
only, or to successive marriages as well. The 
»rdinary_ Protestant interpretation assigns to 
them the more restricted meaning; but this 
conclusivn will probably appear the more doubt- 
ful, the more Christian antiquitv and the usages 
vf the time are studicd. Whatever might be 
Jewish theory on the subject, there is no hint 
whatever in the New Testament at either bigamy 
or polvgamy as a Jewish practice, and neither 
was certainly legal in either Ephesus or in Crete, 
when the Epistles above referred to were written 
to the respective bishops of those churches. Mo- 
nogamy was the law both of Greece and of Rome. 
Šo long theretore as the Roman power subsisted, 
the monogamy inculcated by the Uhurch was also 
enferced by the law. The influence upon this 
state of things of the barbarian invasions must 
have been very various.  Tacitus notes of the 
ancient Germans that “ almost alone among the 
barbarians they content themselves with one 
wife, except a very few, who not through lust 
but for honour's sake enter into several mar- 
riages" (Gcrm. 18). His words, however, appear 
to have applied more or less to all the Teutonic 
races. On the other hand, among the Celtic 
races, or those mixed with them, e.17. the Britons, 
Scots, and Hibernians of our own islands,—a com- 
munity of wives or something closely equivalent 
to it is testified to by Caesar, Jerome, and Strabo. 
Subjection to Rome, the preaching of Christianity, 
did not sulfice to introduce monogamic habits, 
and we find Gildas lamenting that his country- 
men were not restrained by polvygamy from fre- 
quenting harlots (quam plurimas uxores haben- 
te3, sed scortantes).  Monogamy seems to have 
ben equally unknown to the Slavonic races, as 
well as to the Tartar; Attila's harem is well 
known. It is also to be presumed that the 
weakening of the Roman power in Asia allowed 
old polvgamic practices, familiar to Orientals, 
to revive. With these preliminary observations 
we shall endeavour to trace briefly the course of 
Church legislation on the subject, 

The first authority we find is a dnubtful one— 
that of those Canons attributed to the Council of 
Nicaea (A.D. 325), which are only to be found in 
the Arabic version. The 24th of these (26th in 
the version of the Maronite Abraham Echellensis) 
bears that “none ought to marry two wives at 
once, nor to bring in to his wife another woman 
for pleasure and fleshly desire." If a priest, such 
person is to be forbidden to officiate and excluded 
from communion, until such time as he cast out 
the second, whilst he ought to retain the first; 
and so of a layman. The G6th Canon (71st of 
the Echellensian version) enters in still more 
detail into the case of a priest or deacon taking 
another wife, whether free or slave, without 
having dismissed the first, the penalty being 
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deposition; or for a layman in the same sin, 
excommunication. The 67th Canon again (22nd 
Echellensian) enacts that whosoever shall have 
accepted two women at once in marriage shall 
himself be excommunicated with his second wife. 
It is dificult to attribute Nicene authority to 
these Canons, which show so vividly the corrup- 
tions that grew up in the more distant Oriental 
churches. But whether illustrative of the dege- 
neracy of Arabian Christendom before the rise of 
Mohammedanism in the 7th century, or of the 
influence of Mohammedan polygamy itself upon 
it ata later period, they are not the less valuable. 
The tradition of a condemnation vf bigamy by 
the Nicene fathers appears also from the sin- 
gular collection attributed to them, from a Vati- 
can Codex, intitled by Labbe and Mansi (see vol. 
ii. p. 1029 and foll.), “ Sanetiones et decreta alia 
ex quatuor regum ad Constantinum libris de- 
cerpta." The 5th chapter of the 1st book bears 
that “to no Christian is it lawful to have two 
or more wives at once, after the manner of the 
Gentiles, who _marry three or four at once; but 
one is to be married after the other, that is, the 
contract is to be made with a second after the 
death of the first." If any dares to go counter 
to this prohibitien, he is to be excommunicated. 
Reference is made to the holy fathers assem- 
bled in the Council, and the enactment is declared 
to be binding on all Christians, whether laymen 
or clerics, priests, deacons, princes, kings and 
emperors. 

The “Sanctions and Decrees,'" whatever be 
their authority, belong evidently to the Eastern 
Church. But from the canonical epistle of Basil 
to Bishop Amphilochius of Iconium, the spurious- 
nes$ both of the above quoted canons from the 
Arabic, and of the *“Sanctions and Decrees,? so 
far as they claim Nicene authority, may be in- 
ferred, since he says that the subject of polygamy 
has been pretermitted by the fathers, assigning 
a four years' penance for it before the oflender 
can be admitted to communion (C. lxxx.). 

The practice of the West, except in far out- 
lying provinces, seems to have been generally 
more strict than in the East, and we have thus to 
infer the spirit of the Western Church towards 
bigamy chiefly from enactments against concu- 
binage. The first Council of Toledo (A.D. 400) 
excludes from communion a man having a fnith- 
ful wife and a concubine, but not one who has 
a concubine and no wife, so long as he conteuts 
himself with one woman (c. 17).  Passing over 
an alleged decree of Pope Celestin (A.D. 423—32), 
which declares that a second wife married against 
church forbiddance is not a wife, although the 
first should not have been betrothed (c. 4, 
Gratian); we should notice a letter (12) of Leo 
the Great (A.D. 44U—61), addressed to the African 
bishops of the province of Mauritania Caesariensis, 
which speaks of an actual case of bigamy in the 
priesthood of that province.  Neither apostolic 
nor legal authority, it says, allow the husband 
of a second wife to be raised to the pastoral 
oflice, much less him who, “as it has been re- 
lated to us, is the husband of two wives at once ? 
(c. 5). Another letter of Leo's (dated 458 or 9), 
to Rusticus Bishop of Narbonne, is probably the 
first authority for the lower modern view of the 
concubinate. Not every woman united to a 
man is the man's wife, for neither is every son 
his father's heir. . . . Therefore a wife is ove 
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tning, a concubine another; as a handmaid is 
one thing, a freewoman another. . . Wherefore 
if a clerk of any place give his daughter in 
marriage to a man having a concubine, it is 
not to be taken as if he gave her to a married 
man; unless haply the woman appear to have 
been made free, and lawfully jvintured and 
restored to honour by a public marriage (c. 4). 
Those who by their father's will are married 
to men are not in fault if the women which 
such men had were not had in marriage (c. 5). 
Since a wife is one thing, a concubine another, 
to cast from one's bed the bondmaid and to 
receive a wile of ascertained free birth is not a 
doubling of marriage, but a progress in honour- 
able conduct (c. 6).—The Council of Angers in 
453 enacts excommunication against those who 
abuse the name of marriage with other men's 
wives in the lifetime of their husbands (c. 6). 
That of Vannes (A.D. 465) deals in the same way 
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with those who having wives, except by reason of 


fornication, and without prvof of adulterv, marry 
others,—both enactinents, however, pointing per- 
haps rather to marriage after separation. 
Towards the same period, however (latter 
half ef the 5th century), we must notice a Nes- 
torian Synod held in Persia, under the presideney 
of Barsumas Archbishop of Nisibis, as aftording 
probably the first instance of what may be called 
the modern o Protestant interpretativn of the 
Pauline uuas yvvaikos avrp. A priest, its canons 
declare, “ should be one who has one wife, as 
it is said in the Apostle's Epistle to Fimothy, 


ć Whoever marries, let him have one wite;" if 


he transgresses, he is to be separated from the 
Church aud the priestly order. But if a priest 
not knowing marriage, or whose wife is dead, 
should wish for lawful marriage, let him not be 
forbidden by the bishop, whether he have wished 
to marry before or after his priesthood,?" Any 
one who contravenes these canons is anathe- 
matized, and if a priest, to be deposed (see Labbe 
and Mansi, Conc., vol. viii. pp. 1+3-4). It is 
o that the Nestorians in this case interpreted 


. Paul as speaking not of successive but of 


SR dei marriage. That this was not how- 
ever the view of the Greek Church generally is 
eviđent from many authorities; sce, for instance 
the Canons of the Council of Constantinople in 
Trullo, A.D. 691 and following years. 

If Burchard's collection is to be credited, a 
canon (16) was adopted bv the 4th or 5th U ouncil 
of Arles (A.D. 524 or 554) forbidding any man to 
have two wives at once, or a coneubine at any 
time (sed neque unquam concubinam). A eol- 
Jection of Irish Canons, supposed to belong to 
the close of the 7th century, shows that the 
Celtic kings of Ireland must, as in Britain in the 
days of Gildas, have had regular harems, The 
barbarous Latin title of one of its chapters 
(bk. xxiv., €. vii.) is, “De rege non habente 
uxores plurimas,"' and the Svnod is represented 
as enacting (if the term can be used) as follows: 
s According as is the diznity which the king 
receives, so great should be his fear; for many 
women deprave his soul, and his mind, divided 
by the multitude of his wives, falls greatly into 
sin." 

To the 8th century belongs one of the most 
curious incidents in the treatment of this question 
by the Church. In a letter of Pope Gregory II. 
(A.D. 714--30) to Bonitace, the _Apostle of Ger- 
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many, written in answer to a series of questions 
put to him by the latter, we find the Pove treat- 
ing the case of a wife, who through bodiiy infir- 
mity becomes incapable of fulfilling the conjugal 
duty. Cau the husband in such an event take 
a second wife? The Pope replies, that it is good 
for him to remain united to her. “But he who 
cannot contain" (referring evidently to 1 Cor. 
vii. 9), “let him marry rather;" but without 
withdrawing maintenance “from her whem in- 
firmity hinders, but no detestable fault excludes" 
from his bed—a decision closely akin to that of 
Luther and the Protestant theologians in the 
case of the Landgrave of Hesse. Further on (c. 
6) the Pope condemns bigamy generallv, * since 
that is not rightly to be deemed marriage which 
exceeds the number of two, for the _yoke is net 
borne except by two" (quia nisi in duobus non 
geritur jugum)—not a very complimentary aru- 
ment in fivour of monogamy (S. Bonif. Epistt. 
ed. Wiirdtwein, No, 24). 

We find the question of the lawfulness of a 
second marriage in case of a wife's bodily in- 
firmity recurring in a work not of much later 
date than Pope" Gregory's letter to Bonitace, 
Arehbishop Eghert of York?s Dialogue an Church 
Government (Dinlogusg per interrogatinnes «t 
responsiones de institutivne ecclesiastica). The 
archbishop is however more cautious than the 
Pope. "He puts the case (c. 13) onlvin the shape 
of a dissolution of the marriage tie by agree- 
ment of both parties (ex convenientia_ambo- 
rum), because of the infirmity of one of them; 
can the healthy one marrv again, the infirm one 
consenting, and  promising continence? The 
archbishop implies that he may: “ By chance of 
times necessitv breaks the law... in doubttul 
*ases one should not judge (in ambiguis non est 
terenda sententia).? 

Another example in the 8th century, though 
bearing rather on concubinage than on bigamyv, 
is to be found in certain replies reported to have 
been given by Pope Stephen IHI., whilst he was 
in France, in the town of Kierzy, nt the Bretan 
monasterv (in Carisiaco villa Brittannico_ monas- 
terio), to various questions addressed to him A.D. 
794. He expressed his approval of Pope Lec's 
view as to the proprietv of dismissing a bond- 
imaid coneubine and marrying a freewoman, and 
(c. 3) in further reply ta a case put to him of a 
man marrving a bondmaid in a foreign country, 
then returning to his own and marrying a free- 
woman, then again going back to “the former 
country and finding his bondmaid wife married 
to another, gave it as his opinion that “such a 
one may take another bondmaid (is potest aliam 
accipere),* but not in the litetime of the free 
wife. 

The relaxation of the sanctity of the marringe 
tie in the Carolingian era seems indeed to have 
become extreme. This may be iunferred, for _in- 
stance, from the frequency of enactments for- 
bilding married men to have cencubines, fer 
Which see Ausegis, hk. vi. cc. 230, 433, and again 
bk. vii. c. 338, the last garnished witn the some- 
what naif argument, “ lest love of the concubine 
detach the man from his wife' A contemporary 
capitulary (A.D. 774) by Arechis Prince of Bene- 
vento, forbids a man having alawful wife to give 
aught by any device to his sons or davghters 
born during “her life of another unlawful wife 
(c. 8), an enactment which seemingly points at 
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pratices avowadly bigamons. The dismissal of 
wives bv the Carolingian sovereigns, in order to 
MArTY others, becumes likewise so common that 
i is almost impossible to distinguish between 
patent bizamy and bigamy veiled under the name 
of divorce. At the summit of the Carolingian 
world the great emperor, besides actual and 
diverced wives, sets the law at detiance by keep- 
ipx concubines. The East was even below the 
W.st in servility towards the vices of the sove- 
reizn. In the year 804 a Council of Constan- 
tinople pronovunced a second marriage of the 
reigning emperor Constantine, after sending his 
fit wile to a convent, lawtul, on the ground 
that “the Divine law can do nothing agninst 
kings." 

Tne reader is referred to the head Diqamy for 
the turther consideration of this subject ; in the 
menwhile_ we may conclude that, whilst the 
church of the eight or nine first centuries never 
formally sanetioned simultaneous marriage rela- 
tions with two persons, it vet sometimes indi- 
rectly permitted them in outlying provinces in 
the case ofa wife's infirmitv, and certainly was 
Dut powertul enough to check them among the 
great of the rudđer races, nor probablv generally 
in the Carolingian era. [J. M. LI 


BIOTHANATOS (BiroBavaros), “* Qui morte 
Tiolenti perit,? savs Suicer, sub v.: as ir it had 
been cantrneted trom “* biaiothanatos,' which 
isthe definition of “ ol Biođavarovvres" given bv 
St. Uhrgsostom in disputing against the opinion 
that the souls of such after death ega 
demens (De Lazaro Šerm. ii. & 1; Op. vol. 

p- 127; Ed. Montr. Comp. Tertull. De Anin 
€. 91). According to Baronius, A.D. 138, n. 4-9, 
it wa one or the terms applied to Christians 
generallv bv way of reproach for preferring to 
lo their lives sooner than deny Christ: an 
4pplication that would have been unmeaning 
had net the prominent notion attached to the 
word all along been that of people laying violent 
hiuds upon themselves; and hence, according to 
the sterv told bv Casein (Co.lat. ili. 6; comp. 


Ins. vili. 14), a _menk who had thrown himself 


luto a well un:ler temptation of the devil, and 
been drowned, was all but reckoned by his abhot 
amar such, as being unworthy to be conimemo- 
Tatedl among those who had gone to their rest 
in perece. Pagan moralists, we are told by 
Mr. Lesky (Zuop. Mor. ii. 46, et seq.), con- 
demned suicide upon four grounds, “ Christiun 
Hierlogians," he adds, “* were the first to main- 
tain dogmaticallv that a man who destrovs his 
own life has committed a crime similar both in 
kind and in magnitude to that of an ordinary 
murderer. .... On the other hand, the hi«h 
fresition assigned to resignation in the moral 
scale, , . . and, above all, the Christian doctrine 


of the remedlial and providential character of 


sulering, 
Azalnst 


have  proved  sulficient — protection 
despair. — Enthusiasm, in early times, 
indeed, animated many to court martyrdom ; 
and Christian women were honoured, or at least 
trud, for committing suicide to guard their 
chastitv. But this feeling died away with the 
wessions which _evoked it, and even asceticism 
was gradually subjected to rule, when experience 
had shown the extreme limits to which it could 
be car:ied without injury to the constitution.' 

The * Circumcelliones," a wild sect of the Dona- 
Uists, are frequently reprvached for looking upon 
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suicide in the light of a virtue by St. Augustine 
(Cont. Ep. Parm. iii. 6; Brev. Coll. cum Don. 
Die iii. c. 8, S 13, &c.). By the 16th canon of 
the first Council of Braga, A.D. 560 (Mansi ix. 
7174-84, and_Pagi, ibid. ), those who cominitted 
it in any way **were ncither to be comme- 
morated at the oblation, nor to be carried to the 
grave with  psalm-singing." Comp. Gratian, 
I)ecret. Part ii. cause 23, 9, 5: where this canon 
and other passages in point are cited. (E. S. Fr.] 

BIRD (As šYMBOL). The birds represented in 
the earliest Christian art are generally dis- 
tinguished by their species [see DOVE, EAGLE, 
PHorNIX, Ke.) "This is not onlv the case in the 
early sarcophaguses and frescoes of the catacombs, 
but it is specially remarkable in the first gothic 
works of the Lombard churches in the North of 
Italy. See Ruskin (“tones of Venice, Appcndiz, 
vol. i., Byzantine and Lombard Carrings) where 
early Lombard work is contrasted with Byzan- 
tine. "But in the very earliest tombs (see Aringhi, 
ii. 324, and De Rossi almost passim, Bottari 
t. 178 viii. tav. 174, &c.) birds assignable to no 
particular species are introduced, apparently with 
svmbolic purpose. In De Rossi they occur so 
vtten on tombs, with or without the palm branch, 
that they may clearlv be taken as images of the 
released soul seeking its home in heaven. Aringhi 
recognizes this in a passage of some benutv 
(ii. 324); he takes the lightness and aerial nature 
of the Bird as a svmbol of the aspiration of 
faithful spirits “ quorum jugis potissimum con- 
versatio, ut Apostolus ait, in coelis est " (see also 
Ps. cxxlii. 6 of the released soul). He reters to 
Bede who says “ Volucres sunt qui sursnm vor 
habent, et coelestia_ concupiscunt ; " and who 
lovks on the bird also as a sign of the resurrec- 
tion. The faithful, like birds **obviam Ati in 
aćre ex mortuis sunt ituri." [Note the curious 
analogy of the Psyehe-butterilv, and compare 
with it Hadrian's * Animula vagula, blandula," 
&c., as if addressed toa thing of uncertain tlisht.) 
(arged birds are occasionally tound in paintings or 
other representations (Boldetti, p. 154, tav. vi.). 
They are supposed to represent the human soul 
in the prison of the tlesh, or they may be emblems 
of the imiprisonment of a _martvr. — Martiguy 
describes a mosaic in the tribune of Sta. Maria in 
Transtevere, in Rome, where one of these cages is 
placed near the prophet Jeremiah, with inserip- 
tion “Christus Dominus captus est in peccatis 
nostris;" and another by Isaiah, with the words 
* Ecce virgoconcipiet et pariet filium "—referring 
thus to the Passion and the Incarnation of our 
Lord. 

The svimbolism of the cross by a bird's out- 
spread wings is Tertullinn's (De Oratione, 6. 29 
(al. 24)): Ierzog conjectures that the pictures 
vr ocarvings of birds with flowers and fruits 
combined are svmbolic of Paradise. In the 
illustrations to Le Blant's JZSN. Chretiennes de 
la Gianle nondeseript birds are found almost 
prissim, generallv in pairs on each side of the 
monogram of Christ, and almost always with 
the letters A _w, which appenr more frequently 
in the ancient documents of Christian France, 

Pairs vi drinking birds, peacocks (see s. v.), 
and also ot conveutional shape, are still to be 
seen among the most ancient fragments of Bv- 
zantine domestic sculpture in Venice (čtones of 
Venice, ii. 158, plate xi.). They may be carried 
bick to the 11th or 12th century, perhaps: at 
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all events they are clearly decorative repetitions 
of the bird-symbols in the catacombs and earlier 
monuments. [R. St. J.T.) 


BIRRUS, al. BYRRHUS. (Bipos, Bnplov.) 
The word Birrus or Burrus was an old Latin 
word (Festus in toc.) equivalent to “ rufus*" or 
red, and identical probably with the Greek mvBfos. 
So St. Isidore seems to have thought, though 
late copyists, ignorant as most of them were of 
Greek, have made nonsense of his text.“ Birrus 
a Graeco vocabulum trahit: illi enim birrum 
bibrium (? ruBpb6v or Bnplov) dicunt."  (Orig. lib. 
xx. cap. 24.) No traces of the word, as the name 
of a garment, are to be found betore the Christian 
era. The earliest known instance of such an use 
is in Artemidorus (early in 2nd century). Speak- 
ing of the significance of various articles of 
dress, when seen in dreams, he says that the 
Chlamys (a short military cloak), “ which some 
call Mandyas, others Ephestris, others Bnplov, 
portends trouble and ditliculty, and to prisoners 
under trial portends condemnation, by reason 
that it compasses about and confines the body ?? 
(Oncirocritica, lib. ii. cap. 3). Other writers 
identify it with the “amphibalus" (q. v.). 
“ Birrus: amphibalus villosus," says Papias. 
And the author of the life of St. Deicolus (Acta 
SN, Ord. Bened. saec. 2, p. 105), “ Birrum .... 
 quem Graeci amphibalum vocant," A fresco 
in the cemetery of Pontianus (Aringhi, Roma 
Sotterranea, tom. i, p. 3883), in which are repre- 
sented three lavmen, SS. Milix, Abdon, and 
Sennes, and one ecclesinstic, St. Vicentius, will 
probably give a good idea of the ditlerence be- 
tween the Chlamys, the Birrus, and the Casula 
(or Planeta). St. Milix is represented wearing 
a Chlamys; Ablon and Sennes a heavy cloak 
reaching from the shoulders to the back of the 
knee, and in form ditlering but little from the 
Chlamys (see woodcut, p. 8). But the Birrus 
(if such be the garment intended) is provided 
with a hood, or cowl, for_ wearing over the 
head, as were most such outer garments when 
intended, as was the Birrus, for out-door use. 
And this hood is here represented as worn 
on the head. Such a rough Birrus as this 
was allowed to be worn by slaves under the 
provisions of the Theodosian Code (Lex 1, de 
Habitu, speaking of them as vileg birri). And 
hence some have inferred, though wrongly, that 
the Birrus was at that time regarded as a gar- 
ment suitable only for persons of the lowest 
class. This was not so. There were “viles 
birri," cheap cloaks, such as those here allowed 
as a privilege to slaves; there were “ pretiosi 
birri," costly cloaks, such as those of which St. 
Augustine savs that they might perhaps be fitting 
for a bishop, but not fitting for Augustine, “a 
poor_man, as his parents had been poor before 
him " (Sermo de Diversis, 356, tom. v. p. 1579). 
From the 4th century onward the mention of the 
Birrus is not unfrequent, as of an out-door dress 
used alike by laymen (Št. Augustin. De Verbis 
dlpost. Serm. xviii. cap. 10) and by ecclesinstics.e 
And in these later notices it is almost always 


s More particularly we hear of bishbops wearing them 
(as an out«loor dress), St. Augustine, above cited, and De 
vita Clericorum,Serm. ii. ; Pa'ladius, Zfist, Lausaic. c. 135 ; 
(iregor. Turon. Hist. Pranc. lib. ii. c. 1. Many centuries 
later wo read of St. '"bomas of Canterbury wearing a 
Birrus (Anonymus de Miraculis S, Thomae Cantuarensis, 
apud bucange). 
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referrcd to as being either a somewhat expensive 
dress, or as having a certain secular character 
attaching to it as compared with the dress worn 
by monks. Thus Cassianus (circ. 418 A.D.) 
describing the dress of monks, says (De Hahitu 
Monach. lib. i. cap. 7) that thev avoid the castli- 
ness and the pretence to dignitv implied in the 
Planeta and the Birrus (Planeticarum simul 
atque birrorum pretia simul et ambitionem de- 
clinant). And St. Isidore in like manner couples 
together the Planeta and the Birrus as garments 
which are not allowable to monks (Linteo non 
licet Monachum indui. Orarium, birros, planeta 
non est fas uti, Zegula, cap. 13). And this will 
account for the peculiar language of the 12th 
Canon of the Council of Gangra (a. 319), warn- 
ing men against attributing too much importance 
to the monastic dress for its own sake, and 
despising those who wore “birri  (robs Bhpovs 
gpopobvras).  Towards the close of.the 6th cen- 
tury we find St. Gregory the Great using the 
term “ Birrus albus" in speaking of the white 
“ Christening-Cloak " worn by the newlv bap- 
tized (Žib. vii. /ndict. i. Epist. 5). And the 
word has many descendants in mediaeval Latin, 
such as Birettum, Birreta, Birrati (the Car- 
melite Monks, “Les Frčres Barrez,)' were so 
called); and in old French, as “ Bure"' coarse 
eloth, Bureau (Fr. and Eng.), a table covered 
with coarse cloth, such as was used for orliicial 
business (Menage). [W.B. M.) 


BIRTHDAYS OF SAINTS. [FrsrivaLs] 
BISHOP. Origin of the 


oflice. 


I. Appointment. 


1. Election. 

a. Who elected. B. Who were eligible. y. Time, 

mode, and place of election. 
2. Confirmativn, 
3. Ordination. 

a, Matter and form. AB. Ordainers.  y. Place 
and time of vrdination. 8. Register of ondie 
nations. 

4. Fnthronization. 
6. Outlis. 

a. Profession of obedience to metropolitan. 8. 
Oath of allegiance to the empervr or king. 
y. Oath agaiust simony. 


II. Removal. 


1. By translation. 
2. By resignation. 
a. Simply.  B. In favour of a successor. y. So 
far as to obtain a coudjutor. 
3. By deposition, absolute or temporary. 
A. For what cause. 

a. Of irregularitieg which vitiated the con- 
Becration ab initin. 8B. Of such as em 
tailed deposition from the office already 
Conlerred. y. Of such as also entaild 
excommunication. 6. Of such asentailed 
only suspensiou. 

B. By what authority. 


II. Offices and Functions, in relation to the 
Church. 

1. Spiritual, arising from his office as bishop. 
a. Singly, in respect to his owu diocese. 

i. Ordination. if. Confirmaticu. iii. Admi- 

nistration of sucramenta. iv. Preaching. 

v. Discipline. vi. Crevda, liturgy,cburch 

worship, &c., and chuich aflairs gone 

rally. vii. Visitation of Diocese. viii 

Was the representative of the dioce»: 

1. in issuing lilterae formatac; 2 in 

communicating with other diocesea. ix 

Al:ms and church property. x. Patrvn- 

age of benctices in the diocese. xi. Ar- 

bitration of lawsults.  xii. How far 

uilowed to act out of his own diocese. 

Mil A mngle bisbop to cach divcese, 


Names and titles. 
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and a single diocrse to each bishop. | discipline (St. Ignat. ad Polycarp. init. and v. vi. 


xiv. Size ol dioceses, thdr univu, subdi- 
vision, &c._xv. Residence. 

B Jointlv, in aynod, in respect to his province. 

y. Collectively, in general council, in respect to 
the Church at large. 

2. Temporal, cunferred by the state. 

L Judicial authority in secular causes. il. Be- 
came a member of state councils, witena- 
grmots, ke. iil. Authority over subordinate 
civil magi«tratex. iv. Protection of rminors, 
Wilews, prisoners, &c. v. Oflice of crowning 
emperor or king. vi. Not sworn in a court 
ot Justice. vii. Intercession for criminala. 
vlii. Special tegal protection of bis life and 
preperty. ix. Excinption irom jurisdiction 
of civil courta. x. Legal force of aynodical 
decisions and canons. xi. But restricted also 
by law or canon in various ways: as, 1. in 
the disposing of hs property by will; 2. in 
the reuding vf heuthen or of heretical books; 
3. in ways of living; 4. in the matter of 
fis«cal burdenas, military service, &c. — xli. Of 
the education given in the bishop's house, 

3. Social and bonorary prrivileges. 

i. Of boxing the head, kissing the hands and the 
feet, &c. ii. Mitre, ring. pastoral staff, and 
other vestments and insignia. iii Of sing- 
ing Hosannus befvre him. iv. Of the phrase 
* Corona tua" v, Of the bi-hop's throne, &c. 
vi. Bisbops attended by two presbyters, &c. 

. Position, in relation to other bishops. 


1. All in their inherent office equal—litterae commu- 
nicatoreace—order of precidence. 

2. Arclhibishop, primate, metropolitan, exarch, pa- 
triarch, pope. (See under tle several urticles.) 

Special cases, as in Africa and at Alexandria, 

AvrosebaA 01 

Cherepiscopi. 

Sulfragans. 

Cnasšjutors, 

intercex-ores and inter- 
Ventures, 

Cannsendatarii, 


V. Anemalonus cases. 
1. Epi-copi vagantes, oxoAaGovres, ambulantes, &c. 

Monastic bishops. 

Antistes palatii. 

. Erizcopus candinalis. 

. kpi«cepus regionarius. 

» Titular bishops, and in partibus infidelium. 

. kpi-cepus ordinum. 

. labra, as the cullective name of the suffragans of 
the see of Rome. 

9. Lav holders of bishoprica. 

, Episcupi Fatuorum—Innocentium—Puerorum, 

(Auihourities.) 

BrsnoP ('Exlakomos, a term adopted by the 
Christian Church through the LXX. usage of it, 
and first by the Hellenic portion of the Church, 
čmnokorh [Acts i. 20) being formed from it to 
erpress the office) = in the Acts, in St. Paul's 
Epistles, and in the contemporary St. Clement of 
kome (but wrongly so interpreted in the spurious 
Epist. of St. Ignatius to Hero, cc. iii. viii.), first 
an appellative (Acts xx. 28), and then an inter- 
changenble title, of the rpesBobrepo:, who minis- 
tere] to the several Churches under the Apostles : 
but from the earliest years of the 2nd century, 
aud from St. Ignatius onwards, the distinctive 
name, adopted as such in every language used 

a 


(See under the 
several articles.) 


znprep 


s 


menon p 


2 e.) 
by Christians, Eastern (Syriac, jaaa moj ; 


Arabic, LU; Ethiopic, AANPAN š Coptie, 
MIČNICKOTIOC) as well aa Western (Scan- 


dinavian and Teutonic, as well as Latinized), of 
the single president of a diocese (rapola, Šuol- 
Kngis), who came in the room of the Apostles, 
having presbyters, dencons, and laity under him, 
and possessing exclusive power of ordination, and 
primarily of confirmation, with primary authority 
in the administration of the sacraments and of 
CHRIST. ANT. 


viii.; ad Fphes. i. ii.; Martyr. S. lgnat. &iili.; 
Martyr. S. Polycarp. S xvi. ; Polycrates ap. kuseb. 
H. E. v. 24; Hadrian. Imper. Epist. ap. Vopise. 
in V. Saturnin.; Hermas Pastor, Vis. iii. 5; 
Murator. Canon. p. 20, ed. Tregelles [of Pius, 
bishop of Rome]; Hegesipp. ap. kuseb. 11. E. ii. 
23 [of St. James of Jerusalem], and iv. 22 [of 
Symeon of Jerusalem, A.D. 69]; Dion. Cor. ap. 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 23 [of Dionysius (appointed by 
St. Paul), Publius, Quadratus, of Athens]; St. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 13, and ap. Euseb. 77. E. 
ii. 1; &c.&c.&c.):—“ Episcopi " being thenceforth 
occasionally still called “ presbyteri,?" but not 
vice versa [see, however, St. Clem. Alex. Quis 
Divres Salvetur, xlii. and Tertull. de Praescript. 
iii]; see Pearson, Vindic. Zgnat. ii. 13, pp. 547, 
sq. ed. Churton:—Tdre ydp rews dkOWwwvouy 
čvduarv Aoirdv Ši TD išla(ov dkdoTy črovevć- 
unTa: dvona, 'Emaokdrov 'EmisK6wy, pe BuTEpov 
xpeoBvrćpo (St. Chrys. in Phil. 1, Hom. i.). 

Called also Apostolus at first, but for so short a 
time as to leave little more than a tradition of the 
fact (Theodor. Mopsuest. in 1 Tin. ili. 1, ap. Rab. 
Maur. vi. 604; Theodoret in 1 Tim. iii. 1, in Phil. 
i. 1, ii. 25; Ambrosiast. in Ejhes. iv. 12, and 
ap. Amalar. de Ujf. Eccl. ii. 13—N. T. usage, 
as in Rom. xvi. 7, 2 Cor. viii. 23, Phil. ii. 209, 
is indecisive). 

Called likewise, but rarely after the fourth 
century, by names applied also to presbyters 
(cf. zpoisrduevoi, 1 Thess. v. 12 and see Herm. 
Past. Vis. ii. 4; Tryovuevo:, Heb. xiii. 7, 17, and 
see Herm. Past. Vis. ii. 2, iii. 9, St. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. i. 21); as, €.g. TIpocar&Ws or TIpoesrTos 
T7)s 'ExKAnglas (of bishops, in Euseb. Z/. E. iv. 
23, vi. 3, 8, vii. 13, viii. 18, &c.; and probably 
in St. Greg. Nyss. de Scopo Christian. Opp. iii. 
306 ; of presbyters, in St. Greg. Naz. Orut. i. ; 
St. Basil. M. Ze. Moral. \xx. 36 ; of bishops and 
presbyters together, in Conc. Antioch. A.D. 341, 
can. 1; the word is ambiguous in St. Justin Mart. 
Apol. i. 67); Tipoiorduevos (of _ bishops, in 
Eusebius; or again, pooras, Euseb. vi. 10, 
and so & rposTaTov "AyyeAos, Oecum. et Areth. 
in Apoc. ii. 1; and spogragia of a bishopric, 
Euseb. #1. E. iv. 4, vi. 35 ; and of the presbyterate 
in St. Greg. Naz. Orat. 1 ; and St. Chrys. Hom. xi. 
in 1 Tim. iii.); Ilpćešpos (of bishops, in Fuseb. 
H. E. viii. 2, &c.; Conc. Irull. cap. xxxvii.; and 
spoečšpla črosroAiKh = a bishopric, Theodoret, 
iii, 14; of presbyters in Euseb. #. E. x. 4, Synes. 
Epist. xii.); Praesidens (Tertu]l. de Cor. Mil. iii., 
and Senior of both, id. Apol. 39); Praepositus 
(of bishops in St. Cypr. Epist. iii. ix. xiii., &c.; 
St. Aug. de_Trin. xv. 26, Epist. xlii.; of pres- 
byters, in St. Cypr. Epist. 3, 21); Antistes (of 
bishops repeatedly, as in Justinian's Code, St. Gre- 
gory the Great, &c. &c.; and so expressly Isidor. 
Hispal. Etymol. VII. xii. & 16 ; of presbyters, as in 
Ambrosiast. sn 1 Tim. v.; of both bishop and pres- 
byter, in St. Aug. Serm. 251 de Poenit. ; but “an- 
tistes ordine in secundo" of a presbyter, by the 
timeofSidon.Apollin. Epist.iv. 11); and sometimes 
at first by the name itself of IlpesBurepos(St.Iren. 
adv. Haer. HI. ii. 2, IV. xxvi. 2, and ap. Euseb. 
JI. E. v. 24; St. Clem. Alex., Quis Dites Salretur, 
xlii., who calls the same person both dzlakomos 
and xpeaBoTrepos); while St. Cyprian and St. Au- 
gustin, after 1 Pet. v. 1, call presbytera “ com- 
presbyteri nostri; and 4th century writers, as 
Ambrosiast. in 1 Tim. iii. 10, and the Qu. Ve, 
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et Nov. Test. ci. in Append. to St. Auc. III. ii. 93, 
describe the bishop as “ primus presbyter ' or 
“ inter _presbyteros," and speak of “ compres- 
byteri " and “ consacerdotes (the use of “ prae- 
Jatus" for bishop exclusively is altogether mo- 
dern; but “ De Praelatorum Šimplicitate " wasa 
title of St. Cvpr. de Unit. Eccl. ; and the word 
is used for bishops and presbyters together in 
St. Greg. M. Reg. Pastoral. ; it is used also of 
an abbat, as in Conc. Suess. ii. A.D. 853). 

Called also, and from an early date, by names 
exclusively belonging to bishops specificaliy such, 
as *Apxwv, or Princeps, Evclesiue, or Populi 
(Origen, cont. Cels. iii.; Euseb. H. E. vi. 28, 
viii. 1; St. Chrys. de Sucerd. iii. 14; St. Jerome 
repeatedly ; : Paulinus, Epist. ad 'Alyp. xlv. ; 
Optat. i. p. 15, ed. 1679; and so &pxh for 
bishopric, as e. g. in Pusebins, H. E. vi. 29); 
or Princeps simply (St. Jerome in Pa. xlv. and 
tn Esai. 1x. 17, &c.; and so in the 5th century 
[vr more prob. the 6th or 7th] St. Patrick's 
canons so styled, in D'Achery, and in Haddan 
and Stubbs, Counc. ii.) ; Zector, as in Hilary the 
Deacon, in Ephes. iv., and Greg. M. Keg. Pastor. ; 
Praesud (Pope Julius, Epist. ad Eusecb. ap. Cou- 
stant, i. 382 [see Du Cange), and so Praesulatus 
= Episeopate in e. g. Cassiodor.); IIporyov- 
pevos and TIpwroKaBešpirns (Herm. Past. Vis. iii. 
9); IIdras or Papa (especially, at first, in Africa, 
Dion. Alex. ad Philem. in Euseb. H. E. vii. 7 ; 
'Fertull. de Pudic. xiii. ; Letters of St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustin, Sidon. Apollin. &c., and in St, Jerome, 
Prudentius, Sulp. Severus, &c.—compare also 
Abuna, in the Church of Abyssinia), used down to 
a period later than Charlemagne (e. g. in Walafr. 
Strab. de Reb. Eccl. vii., about A.D. 840, and 
Hulog. Cordw. about A.D. 850) of all bishops 
(Bingh. II. ii. 7; Casaubon, Zrerait. xiv. $ 4; 
Thomassin, I. i. 4, 50; Suicer; Du Cauge); and 
in the East (as still in the Greek and Russian 
Churches) of presbyters also, and especially of 
abbats (but Goar's distinction, sdras = a bishop, 
and raras = one of the lower orders of clergy, 
seems a refinement), but gradually restricted by 
usage in the West to the bishop of Rome (see 
"one. Tulet. A.D. 400, Labbe, ii. 1227 ; Conc. Kom. 
Palm. A.D. 503; and Ennodius, Zi. Apologet., 
of the same date; Conc. Constantin. A.D. 681, 
Act. 1 and 25 Gieseler refers to Jo. Diecmann, 
de Vocis Pame Actatihus, Viteberg. 1671), and 
finally and absolutely so limited by Greg. VII. in 
a Council of Rome, A.D. 1073 (Baron. Murtyrol. 
Jan. 10); and in the East to the bishop of 
Alexandria (Thomassin, I. i. 50, & 14, Du Cange ; 
but that it was granted formally to St. Cyril 
of Alexandria by Pope Celestine [Niceph. xiv. 34) 
is a manifest and confessed (Baron. as above) 
fiction) ;——sometimes, again, in the 5th century, 
“AyyeAos (St. Aug. Epist. 142; St. Ambrose in 
1 Cor. xi. ; St. Jerome in 1 Cor. xi; +3. Socrat. iv. 23; 
from Rev. i. ii., and compare Gal. i. 8, iv. 14, and 
possibly 1 Cor. xi. 10); and so, in Saxon England, 
God's *“ Bydels," or messengers (“ Bydelas," Zaws 
of Ethelred, vii. 19. and of Canutc, 26);—and 
“Egopos, and the office 'Egopeta (Philostorg. iii. 
4, 15); and, in the $th and later centuries, 
Latinized into Speculator (in Conc. Suess. iii. 
A.D. 862); and varied by Anglo-Saxon “ pom- 
positas,'" in episcopal signatures to charters, into 
Inspector, Superspector, Visitator, Inspector Plebis 
Dei, Katascopus Legis Dei, &c. &c. (Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. passim) ;—called also _Patriarcha (so 
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Dupin, Dissert. i. S 5, and Suicer ; the name being 
first confined to the higher bishops, ace. to 
Suicer, by Socrates v. 8, c. A.D. 440), yet only rhe- 
torically so called in St. Greg. Naz. ( Orat. 20, 30, 
41) and St. Greg. Nyss. (Orat, Funebr, in Metet.; 
and see Bingh. JI. ii. 9), but as an ordinary name 
under the Gothic kings of Italy (Athalaric, Zpist. 
ad Joan. Pap. in Cassiodor. ix. 15). 

Called also by names indicative of their func- 
tions; as, “Iepapxns (Pseudo-Dion. Areop. Evdl. 
Hierarch. 6. v.; &c);—Sacerdos or Postifer, 
often of bishops exclusively (Taylor, Episc. 
Assert. & 27); and so Aerrovpyia fvr bishopric, 
€. g. in Euseb. vi. 29 :—Stuuninus or Marimusš 
Pontifer, or Summus Sacerdos (ironically in 
Tertull. de Pudicit. i., but seriously, de bup!., 
xvii.; and of all bishops as such, in St. 
Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, Sidon, 
Apollin, Qu. tn Vet. et Nov. Test. ci. &c.; Cone. 
Agath. A.D. 506, can. 35, and down to the 1lith 
century [see Du Cange], the analogy of the Jewish 
*A pxuepevs occurring as early as St. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. i.);—Pater Patrum and Episcopuš Epi- 
scoporum, but rhetorically only (Sidon. Apollin. 
Epist. vi. 1, after Pseudo-Clem. ad /acob. E pist. 
1); while in Africa, where the power of the 
metropolitan developed more slowly, St. Cyprian 
(p. 158, Fell) in Conc. Carth. declares that no one 
in Africa “ Episcopum se Episcoporum constituit ;" 
and Conc. Carth. A.D. 256 (in St. Cyprian), and 
Conc. Hippon. Reg. A.D. 393, can. 39, in Cud. Cun. 
Eccl. Arric., forbid expressly the assumption of 
such titles as “Princeps Sacerdotum, aut Summus 
Sacerdos, aut aliquid hujusmodi,'' and command 
even the Primate of Africa to be called by no 
other title than that of “ primae sedis Episcopus ;" 
—or again from the 4th century (but the terms 
are in substance in St. Ignatius, ađ Ephes. vi. 
'Erigkomov ds avrov rov Kvupiov, ad Irull. i. 
Te 'Emoxkdry bs Xpiore ; and St. Cypr. Epist. 
95, 63; and cf. 2 Cor. v. 20), Vicarins Christi — 
Domini— Dei (St. Basil. M. Constit. BMonast. 22; 
Opp. ii. 792 [6 TOU ŽžvrTiipos Urćxov rpdrwrov); 
St. Ambrose in 1 Cor. xi. 10; Pseudo-Dion. Areop. 
Eve. Hier. ii. 2; Qu. Vet. et Nor. Test. 127, in 
App. ad Opp. St. Aug. iii.);—and from a consi- 
derably earlier date, Vicarius or Suvcessor Ajs- 
stolorum (Hippolyt. Haer. Proem. p. 3; St. Iren. 
ade. Haer. iii. 3; St. Cypr. Epist. 62, 69; Fir- 
milian in St. Cypr. Epist. 55, 15; Cone. Carth, 
iii. in St. Cyprian, A.D. 256, can. 1xxix.; St. 
Jerome, Epist. liv. al. lvii.; Pseud. Dion. Areop. 
Eccl. Hier. ii. 2; and in substance St. Aug. in 
Pa. xlv. 16, De Bapt. c. Donat. vii. 43, Serm. cii. 
c. 1, De Utu. Credendi, & 35, Epist. 42, &c.) ;— 
also Megtlrns (Origen, St. Basil M., St. Chrys., 
Apost. Constit. iv. 26, &c., in Cotel. ad Constit. 
Apost. vol. i. p. 237 ; and uegirerav Beov kal avw- 
Opomrov, ToUTo y&p [aws 6 'Iepevs, St. Greg. Naz. 
Orat. i); but by St. Augustin's time it had be- 
come expedient to condemn the calling a bishop 
by the name of “ Mediator ' (Cont. Parmen. ii. 8, 
Opp. ix. 35); —Tloahv, Pastor (Euseb. H. E.iii. 36, 
St. Greg. Naz. and St. Hilar. passim ; Conc. Šar- 
dic. A.D. 347, can. vi. ; Theodoret, iv. 8, &c. &c. ; 
so in the English Prayer-book, “ The bishops aud 
pastors of Thy flock ;' “ pastores ovium," in 
St. Cypr. of presbyters, but not pastor simply : 
so Taylor, Episcop. Asserted, & 25: see, however, 
the use of moiuaiveiw, in Acts xx. 28):—extra- 
vagantly denominated Beds 'Eri*yeios ueTA Bedy, 
and by other extreme designations, in Apust, 
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Constit. ii. 26; and at a later date, Thronus Dei 
(Conc. Tolet. xi. A.D. 675, can. 5, and Curloving. 
Cupitid., quoted by Du Cange). 
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at Ephesus, and Titus in Crete, certainly (and so 
the Fathers with one necord); and, not improb- 
ably, Epaphroditus at Philippi (Phil. ii. 25, and 
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Desiznated also by the titles of,—1. Apostolicus, | so Theodoret in 1 Tim. vi. 1), and Archippus at 
applied toall bishops (and their sees called “ sedes | Colossae (Col. iv. 17, Philem, 2; and so Ambrose 


Apastolicae ) as late as Charlemagne (St. Aug. 
Epst. 42; Greg. Tur. H. F. ix. 42; Venant. 
Fortun. Foem. ili. ; Formulae ia Marcultfus ; 
Gunthram in Conc. Matisc. ii. A.D. 585 ; and see 
Casaubon. Erercit. xiv. & 4; and Thomassin, 1. i. 
4): restricted at one time to metropolitans 
(Širiciu3, A.D. 384—398, Epist. iv. c. 1; Alcuin, 
de Đir. UfF. xxxvii.); but gradually turned into 
a substantive appellation of the bishop of Rome 
(as in Rup. Tuit. de Div. OF. i. 27, A.D. 1111); 
while a council of the 1lth century is snid to 
have excommunicated an archbishop of Gallicia 
for so strling himself [APOSTOLICUS]; and used in 
the 12th and tollowing centuries as the Pope's ordi- 
nary designation (e. g. in the English Year-books, 
“ LApostoile,? or“ L'Apostole ;" "Spelman's 
further statement —that he was called also 
Apostolus — seems a mistake);—2. Beatissimus 
— Re! issimus— Rererenulissimus— Deo Amuabilis 
—BrodiAćgTaTOS —'A-jiosTraros — MakapiwTaTos 
—'Odieraros—AiŠeriuneraros (in the Councils, 
Justinian's Laws, superscriptions to letters, as St. 
Crprian's, St. Augustin?s, &c. &c.; and Socrates 
(/. E. vi. Proveni. | apologizes for not calling the 
bisheps, his contemporaries, BeopiAerTdTOovs 4) 
GyiTdTovs ) TA Toura) ;—3. Dominus—Aeg- 
zdrns — Sanctitas Tua—'H žh Xpnorćrns. Ma- 
kapićrns, 'Ayorns (like authorities);—t. “ Dei 
gratia Archiepiscopus " first occurs in England 
ot Archbishop Theodore (Counc. of Hatfield, A.D. 
6st in Baed. H. E. iv. 17), and so on in general 
of his successors (e. g. of Nothelm, in Kemble, 
(id. Dipl. 65), &c.;—5. Lastly, “Servus Ser- 
vorum Dei? is found as early as Desiderius, 
bishop of Cahors, A.D. 650, who so styles himself 
(Thoemassin, I. i. 4, $ 4). 

For the nature and institution of the Christian 
ministry as such—in so far as it is common to 
bishops and presbyters—see CLERGY, PRESBY- 
TFHKS. The special episcopal oftice as above de- 
scribed,—consisting in a presidency over the 
cergy and laity of a particular diocese, with a 
veto, and with a sole power of ordination,-—and 
whether regarded (with later schoolmen) as one 
order with the presbyterate, on the ground of 
the powers of the ministry common to both, 
difierenced only by peculiar and additional powers 
belonging to bishops, or (according to the earlier 
and more common view) as a distinct order, on 
the zround of those additional powers,—finds its 
actual institution implied and recorded in the 
N.T.: 1. in the position of St. James of Jeru- 
Siem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18, Gal. ii. 9), 
afirmel also by all antiquity to have been bishop 
of Jerusalem ;—2. in the appointment by St. Paul. 
"hen his ““ measure" (1 Cor. x. 16) grew too 
large for his own personal supervision, of single 
officers, with powers of ordination (1 Tim. iii. 13, 
Tit. i. 5) and jurisdiction (both in church wor- 
thip, 1 Tim. ii. 1-12, and over all church mem- 
bera, including presbyters, 1 Tim. v. 1-22, Tit. i. 
9, ii.), and probably of confirmation (1 Tim. v. 
22), in the Apostle's stead (1 Tim. i. 3, Tit. i. 5), 
i. €. of bishopa in the later sense of the term 
(removeable, like later bishop, and, as it seems, 
actually removed, when the needs of the Church 
lu the particular cases required it),—viz. Timothy 


in Col. iv. 17); to whom the Fathers add a great 
many more (see a list in Apost. Constit. vii. 47, 
and among moderns in Andrewes, E'pist. i. ad Pet. 
Molin., Opp. Posth. pp. 185, 186) ;—3. in the"Ay- 
yeAot of Rev. i.—iii. [ANGELS OF CHURCHES], who 
were real individual persons, although symbol- 
ized as stars (Rev. i. 20), just as the Churches 
they governed were real Uhurches, which are 
symbolized likewise as candlesticks: and who 
are proved to have bcen bishops, (i.) by the 
analogy of Gal. i. 8, iv. 14; (ii.) by their stand- 
ing for and representing their several Churches ; 
(iii.) by the fact (see further on) that St. John 
is erpressly and specially stated to have ap- 
pointed bishops from city to city in these very 
regions; (iv.) by the current interpretation of 
the term from early times, as in St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose,. St. Aug., Oecumen. and Arethas in 
Apocalyps. &c.; to which may be ndded the 
probable mention (the reading of Rev. ii. 20 being 
not altogether certain) of the wife of one of them. 
And these intimations find their counterpart and 
confirmation, (1) in express statements of early 
Fathers, as (i.) St. Clem. Rom. ad _Cor. i. 44, 
that the Apostles, having appointed preshyter- 
bishops and deacons in the several Churches 
in the first instance, proceeded, as a further and 
distinct step, in order to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the ministry without schisms or 
quarrels, to appoint some further institution, 
whereby the succession of such presbyters and 
deacons might be kept up, as first by the Apostles 
themselves, so after them by other chosen men ; 
i. 6.in other words, instituted the order of bishops : 
KarćoTngav [oi "AxdaToXor] TOVS Kpoćipnućvovs 
[čmok6novs kal Biakdvovs), kal peraži dmivouhv 
Šečukagiv, Šwws čav Kkolunbogiwv, Šuašetovra 
črepor čečokiuagućvor čvčpes Thy Aerovpylav 
avrev Tovs odv karaaraBćvras Um' dkeivov [i. e. 
the Apostles themselves] #) ueražb og" drepuv 
ČAAoyinev kvšpev, K.r.A. (ii) The Muratoriun 
Canon (p. 17, ed. Tregelles), “ Quarti Evange- 
liorum Johannis ex decipolis" [John the Apostle 
as distinguished from John Baptist), “ cohor- 
tantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis ;*"-—'Ter- 
tullian (ado. Marc. iv. 5), “Ordo episcoporum 
ad originem recensus in Joannem stabit auc- 
torem ;"—St. Clement Alex. ( Quis ])ires Salvetur, 
xlii. Opp. p. 959, and in Euseb. H. E. iii. 23), 
*Axfje (sc. St. John when returned from Patmos 
to Ephesus] wapakaAovuevos Kal dr! TA zAn- 
gibxwpa rev čBvov, rov učv 'Emisk6rovs kara- 
CTG, Urov Šč čAas 'EkKAnolas apućgwv, Šrov 
ŠE KAfpg čva yć TIVa KAnpoawv TGV bad T0D 
TIvevuaros onuawoućvey ;—St. Jerome (Catal. 
Seriptt. Eccl. ix.), “ Novissimus omnium scripsit 
[Joannes] Evangelium, rogatus ab Asine Epi- 
scopis ;''— testifying to the appointment by St. 
John of bishops from city to city, and to their 
existence as a settled and established order from 
his time. (2) In the fact, that bishops in the 
later sense are actually found in every Church 
whatsoever, from the moment that any evidence 
exists at all; and that such evidence exists, 
either simply to an actual bishop at the time, 
or more commonly to such a bishop as in suc- 
cession to a line of predecessors traced up to 
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Apostles, and with no intimation of such epi- 
scopate being anything else but the original, 
appointed, and unbroken order: and this, in the 
case of Antioch, and of Asia Minor generally, as 
early as the first decade of the 2nd century, in 
other cases within the first forty years of that 
century ; in others, as e. g. Ephesus, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Athens, within the last quarter of the 
first—i. €. either close upon the death of the last 
Apostle, or within about a quarter of a century 
of it, or long before it happened-—a space of time 
witnin which, taken at the longest, it is histo- 
rically impossible that so great a revolution (if 
it had been one) should have been not only accom- 
plished but forgotten. A detailed list of these 
cases may be found inan Zzcursus by Professor 
Lightfoot On the Philippians. The only discover- 
able exceptions,—that of the Church of Corinth 
when St. Clement wrote to it, and that of Phi- 
lippi when St. Polycarp wrote to it,—are so few 
and so temporary, as to prove merely that the 
whole of the needs of a rapidly growing Church 
couldl not be supplied at once, and that circum- 
stances (as €. g. the martyrdom perhaps, or the 
deportation, of an Apostle) might leave this or 
that Church temporarily unprovided with a 
bishop. In the words of Ambrosiaster (1. e. 
Hilary the Deacon), it so happened, “ quia adhuc 
rectores Feclesiis non omnibus locis fuerant con- 
stituti" (in 1 Cor. xi. 2). And there certainly 
were bishops in both the places named imme- 
diately afterwards. Nor, further, (3) was there 
any substantial ditference in the office itself from 
that subsequently so styled. St. Clement of Rome, 
for instance, so absolutely represented his Church 
as to write in the name of that Church ; and is 
described by Hermas Pastor ( Vis. ii. 4) as offici- 
ally communicating in its name with foreign 
Churches; and is placed by St. Irenacus and 
others as one in a series of bishops, all so called 
in the same sense. And although the succession 
of the heads of the school at Alexandria (for 
which see Bing. III. x. 5) may well have been 
more important in point of influence than that 
of the bishops of that see, it did not interfere 
with the office and succession of those bishops, 
which is carefully recorded (as is that of all the 
principal sees) by Eusebius. Nor again does St. 
Irenaeus, who speaks of a “ succession " also of 
“ presbyters," and indeed calls bishops themselves 
occasionally “ presbyters," know of any ditference 
between the bishop of Rome of his own time 
(assuredly a bishop in the later sense) and the 
succession of single heads of the Church of Rome, 
whom he names in order from Apostolic times 
down to that same bishop. 

The Episcopate then is historically the con- 
tinuation, in its permanent elements, of the 
Apostolate And, aecordingly, the reasons as- 
signed for the actual appointment of the epi- 
scopate are: (1) as given by St. Paul himself, 
to take the place of the Apostles (Tim. i. 3; 
Tit. i. 5), and for the better maintenance of the 
faith (16.), and in order to a due ordination of 
the ministry (Tit. i. 5). To these the Fathers 
add, (2) other reasons, drawn apparently from 
their own experience of the benefits of the epi- 
scopate: as St. Clem. Rom. and St. Jerome, who 
allege it to have been instituted as a preventive 
of schisms; and St. Irenaeus and 'Tertullian, a 
little later than the first namod, who regard it 
as a safeguard of the faith (and see 1 "Tim. 


i. 3; Tit. ii. 1); and St. Cyprian, a little later 
still, who chiefly dwells upon it as a bond of 
unity; in which point of view St. Ignatius also 
had regarded it at the beginning. The further 
suggestion hazarded by St. Jerome—that it was 
an afterthought of the Apostles, suggested to 
them by the schisms at Corinth—is inconsistent 
with the fact that bishops existed before those 
schisms. And the gradual spread of the institu- 
tion is best explained by the sensible and uatural 
remark of Epiphanius, that Oy savra ev8vs 
hčuvnonoav ol 'AxdoroA01 karagTiaai, and that 
presbyters and deacons could administer a charch 
for a while, until xpela *yćyove (Haer. Ixxv. 85; 
Opp. i. 908). — Bishops, who came in place of 
Apostles, could not, indeed, have existed both 
coincidently and contemporaneounsly with those 
in whose place they came, but only as the 
growth of the Church, and the removal of the 
Apostles, required and made room for them. A 
theory started recently (by Rothe, Anfange der 
Christlichen Kirche, 354-392, quoted by Light- 
foot) of a special and formal Council of the Apostles, 
which among other things instituted episcopacy, 
as one among a series of “ second ordinances," 
seems to rest upon insufficient grounds (see Light- 
foot's Ezcursus to the Philippians, before quoted), 
and to transform a really apostolic origin into a 
single definite and formal apostolic act: like the 
parallel but ancient tradition respecting the com- 
position of the Creed. On the other hand, space 
of time literally shuts out the much older theorr, 
viz. that there was a period at the beginning 
when each Church was governed by a college of 
presbyters, until “ ecclesiastical authority "' esta- 
blished a bishop over each college, in order to 
put an end to schisms, and notably to those at 
Corinth; unless, with St. Jerome, the originator 
of it, we take the “ ecclesiastical authority *' to 
mean the Apostles themselves, and the period in 
question to be reduced therefore so as to fall 
within the lifetime of the Apostles, and so refer 
it simply to the colleges of presbyters, who during 
such lifetime did undoubtedly govern the several 
Churches under the Apostles : thus rendering tl:e 
hypothesis at once very true and equally innocent, 
and in effect identifying it with the contempo- 
rary statement of St. Clem. Rom. before quoted. 
Later repetitions of St. Jerome's theory, and 
often of his words, may be found in writers of 
the Western Church (see quotations in Morinus, 
de Sac. Ord. II. ii. 11 sq.) down to the 10th or 
lith century. But these are of course simply 
St. Jerome over again. Contemporaneously how- 
ever with him,—yet (as it should seem) chiefly 
with the view of repressing the presumption (not 
of bishops but) of deacons, or (as in Augustin's 
case) in order to turn a courteous compliment 
to a presbyter (viz. St. Jerome),—the original 
identity both of the names, and of the offices, of 
bishop and presbvter, became a current topic : 
e. g. in St. Aug. Epist. 19 ad S. HHieron.; Am- 
brosiast, in 1 Fun. iii., and sn Ephes. iv.; (Qu. 
Vet. et Nov. Test. ci.; Anon. in1 Tim. iii. 17, in 
App. ad Opp. S. Hieron. ; Lib. ad Rustic. de VII. 
Grad. Eccl. in the same Append.; Sedul. Scot. in 
Epist. ad Tit. i.; Isid. Hispal. de (ffic. Eccl. vii. ; 
and of course St. Jerome himself. And while 
St. Augustin assigns the “ usus Ecclesiae "' as the 
ground for the subsequent appropriation of the 
names (“ honorum vocabula"), St. Jerome (as 
already said) afirms of the office itself, as dis- 
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tinct from that of presbyter, that it arose ““ ex 
Faxlesiae consuetudine magis quam dispositionis 
Pominicae veritate *" (which means, apparently, 
that it rests upon no written words of our Lord 
Himself) ; asserting, at the same time, that it was 
the one absolutely necessary preventive of schism, 
and in effect that the Apostles had established it 
as such; and also (in common with all the others 
ubove quoted) that presbyters, whatever else they 
could do, could not ordain. Another view, of a 
like date with St. Jerome's, probably represents 
the general facts of the case with very fair ac- 
curacy, viz. that contained in Hilary the Deacon, 
ta Ephes. iv.: “ Ut cresceret plebs et multipli- 
caretur, omnibus inter initia concessum est ct 
evangelizare et baptizare et Scripturas in ecclesia 
explanare: ubi autem omnia loca circumamplexa 
est Ecclesia, conventicula constituta sunt et rec- 
toreš et cetera oflicia in Ecclesiis sunt ordinata, 
ut nullus de clero auderet, qui ordinatus non 
esset, praesumere otlicium quod sciret non sibi 
creditum vel concessum,'? In other words, under 
pressure of necessity, before the Church could 
be fullv organized, and before a longer duration 
had stifened it into orderly system and regular 
law, acta were allowed and held good to any one, 
which were properly and primarily the oftice of 
purticular officers, viz. of “ Rectores," i. e. bishops, 
and of an ordained clergy ; those acts being done 
of course not against—but owing to circum- 
stancc«, not by—the clergy. And those which 
are here specified, moreover, are such only as 
the Church has ever held to be capable of being 
discharged by any Christian man, so that they 
are done in unity with the Church. Even Ter- 
tullian's well-known words do not make it plain, 
whetner he meant to affirm that, in case of 
alsolute necessity, laymen might formally ad- 
minister the Eucharist, or whether not rather 
that in such a case the will would be accepted 
for the deed. — For this, however, and like ques- 
tions, see EUCHARIST, BAPTISM, LAYMEN. 

I. The first step towards making a bishop 
was his 

1. Election. 

a. Wo elected.—The election of bishops [xe:- 
porovla sometimes, commonly &kAoyh| pertained 
from the beginning to the neighbouring bishops, 
and (ercept in the obviously special cases of a 
bishop sent to the heathen [as e. g. Frumentius 
by St. Athanasius to the Abyssinians,—Socrat. 
i. 1% Theodoret, i. 23,— or St. Augustine to the 
Narons by St. Gregory], or of one sent to a 
divcese overrun with heresy or schism), to the 
clergy and laity of the particular Church. But 
the relative rights of each class of electors were 
»pparently determined, not by express enactment, 
but by Apostolic practice, defended in the first 
instance by Jewish precedent—“ Traditione Di- 
vina (Num. xx. 25, 26] et Apostolica observa- 
tivne "(Acts i. 15, vi. 2) (St. Cypr. Epist. Ixvii. 
Fell),—and subsequently upon grounds of com- 
mon sense and equity,—as that, “ Deligatur epi- 
scopus praesente plebe, quae singulorum vitam 
Plenissime novit * (id. ib.); or that, “ Nullus 
invitis detur episcopus '' (Caelestin. Zpist. ii. 5) ; 
or that, “ Qui praefuturus est omnibus, ab omni- 
bas eligatur " (Leo M. Epist. lxxxix); or again, 
Tlapa vdvrev rov utAAdvrov roualvesđa: pnpi- 
(ćuevos (Conc. Chulc. A.D. 451; Act. xi. Labbe, 
iv. 698). The judgment (xplgus, judicium] i. e. 
commonly the choice, and the ratification [xupos], 
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naturally inclined to the bishops, so that for the 
first 500 years such elections were ordinarily 
ruled by them. The approval [gvrevšdkngis, 
consensus) and the testimony to character [uap- 
Tupiov, testimonium] were the _more proper oftice 
of the clergy and laity of the diocese itself. 
While the formal appointment [xkardgragis, 
which included the ordination] belonged exclu- 
sively, as to the Apostles at first, so to the 
ČAAGyiuor &všpes (St. Clem. Rom. ad Corinth. 
I. xliv.) who succeeded them, £. e. the bishops. 
But both classes of electors are found (so svon as 
we have any evidence to the point, s. e. from the 
middle of the 3rd century) taking the initiative 
in ditterent cases. And the clergy, and the people, 
alike, possessed the right of giving a “ suffragium 
de personi,'' as well as a “ testimonium de viti" 
(Andrewes, Resp. ad Bellarm. xiii.); a right, how- 
ever, alternating in point of fact between a choice 
and a veto, and fluctuating with circumstances. 

The germ of such a mode of election is found 
in the N. T. The kardoragis (Acts vi. 3, Tit. 
i. 5, and compare Heb. v. 1, viii. 3, and St. Matt. 
xxiv. 45, &c.) was throughout reserved to the 
Apostles or their successe rs; but the “ choice" 
of the persons and the “ testimony " to their 
character pertained to the people in the case of 
the seven deucons (Acts vi. 2, 3); the former to 
St. Pau] and the latter to “the brethren," in that 
of Timothy (Acts xvi. 2, 3); St. Paul alone (un- 
less so far as the “ presbytery " joined in the act) 
both chose and sent Vimothy and Titus respec- 
tively to Ephesus and to Crete (1 Tim. i. 3, 18; 
Tit. i. 5); the whole of the disciples appear to 
have chosen the two between whom lots were to 
be cast in the case of St. Matthias (Acts i. 23), 
which is however an exceptional case; while the 
word xewporovćw (Acts xiv. 23) leaves it unde- 
termined whether St. Paul and Barnabas only 
ordained, or did not also choose, the Pisidinn 
presbyters. The earliest non-Scriptural witness, 
writing however before the N. T. canon was 
closed, St. Clement of Rome (as above), agrecs 
precisely with the N. T., in terms as well as 
substance. He reserves the kardaragis, as by 
express Apostolic appoiutment, to the Apostles 
and their successors, but gvvevčoknadans TIS 
'EkKAndlas rdons: speaking, it is true, of the 
case of drlgkomot who were presbyters, but in 
language which must almost certainly apply also 
to that of bishops properly so called. In con- 
formity also with this, we find, after A.D. 69, 
and upon the martyrdom of St. James, the re- 
maining Apostles and personal disciples of Christ 
and His surviving relatives, meeting together and 
joining in the appointment of Symeon the son of 
Clopas to the bishopric of Jerusalem (Euseb. //. E. 
iii. 11). The theory, that at first the “ senior 
presbyter" succeeded as of right to the epi- 
scopate, and that at some early time a change 
was effected, “ prospiciente concilio," such that 
thenceforth “ meritum, non ordo, should select 
the bishop, seems to be only a 4th century hypo- 
thesis, based upon what no doubt was a frequent 
practice, of Ambrosiaster, i.e. Hilary the Deacon, 
in Eyh. iv. 12; who however is thinking of the 
election, not of the consecration, of a bishop, 
whose specific offic; also he distinctly revognizes 
in the passage itself. 

The natural course of things, and the in- 
crensingly fixed and detailed organization of the 
Church, gradually defined and modified the ori- 
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ginal practice thus inaugurated: 1. by intro-, 


ducing the metropolitan (and, further on, the 
patriarch), as a power more and more prepon- 
derant in such elections; and 2. by regulating 
the rights of the comprovincial bishops; both 
points formalized into canons by the great Nicene 
Council ; 3. by substituting for the unavoidable 
disorder and evil of a strictly popular suffrage 
(čxAo:s), an election by the chief only of the 
laity (a change begun by the Councils of Sardica, 
A.D. 347, ami Laodicea, A.D. 365, and finally esta- 
blished by Justinian); still further restricted in 
practice in important cases to a nomination by 
the emperor alone; and changed from the middle 
of the 6th century into a general right of royal 
consent, converted commonly, and as circum- 
stances allowed, in the case of the European king- 
doms, and partially in that of the Eastern em- 
perors also, into a right of royal nomination, 
concurrent with, but gradually and in ordinary 
cases reducing to a mere form, the old canonical 
mode of election. The substitution, further, in 
the West, of the clergy of the cathedral as the 
electoral body, and in the Fast of the compro- 
vincial bishops solely, in place of the old “ plebs 
et clerus" of the diocese, or at the least of the 
cathedral town, hardly dates before the 9th and 
10th centuries. 

The classical passages for ante-Nicene times 
are principally from St. Cyprian, and belong to 
Africa, A.D. 252-254.—“ Diligenter de traditione 
Divina et Apostolica observatione servandum est 
et tenendum (quod apud nos quoque et fere per 
provincias totas tenetur), ut ad ordinationes rite 
celebrandas, ad eam plebem cui praepositus ordi- 
natur, episcopi ejusdem provinciae proximi quique 
conveniant, et episcopus deligatur plebe prae- 
sente, quae singulorum vitam plenissime nomt, 
et uniuscujusque actum de ejus conversatione 
prospexit " (Zpist. lxvii. addressed to the Spa- 
nish Churches).—“ Instruit et ostendit (Deus) 
ordinationes sacerdotales nonnisi sub populi as- 
sistentis conscientia fieri oportere" (scil. Num. 
XV. 25, 26; Acts i. 15, vi. 2); “ ut plebe prae- 
sente vel detegantur malorum crimina vel bo- 
norum merita praedicentur; et sit ordinatio 
justa et legitima, quae omnium  sufiragio et 
judicio fuerit examinata" (id. i6.).—“ De uni- 
versne fraternitatis suffragio, de episcoporum 
qui in praesentia convenerant judicio (id. ib.).— 
“ Episcopo semel facto, et collegarum et plebis 
testimonio et judicio comprobato" (id. Zpist. 
xliv.).—“ Cornelius factus est episcopus [Romae] 
de Dei et Christi Ejus judicio, de clericorum pene 
omnium testimonio, de plebis quae tunc affuit 
suffragio, et de sacerdotum antiquorum et bo- 
norum virorum collegio' (id. Zpist. 1v.).—“ Post 
Divinum judicium, post populi suffragium, post 
co-episcoporum consensum " (id. ZEpist. lix.).— 
“ Episcopo Cornelio in Catholica Ecclesia de Dei 
judicio, de cleri ac plebis suffragio, ordinato 
(id. Zpist. Ixviii.).—In which passages, swjfra- 
gium, judicium, testimonium, consensus, appear to 
be used without precise discrimination, either in 
regard to meaning, or to the several classes of 
electors and their respective functions, and to 
express little more than St. Clement of Rome's 
vaguer term, gvvevšćkno1is. 

The same rule is testified in the East by the 
joint evidence of Origen,—“ Requiritur in ordi- 
nando sacerdote praesentia populi, ut sciant omnes 
et certi sint, quia qui praestantior est ex omni 
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populo, qui doctior, qui sanctior, qui in omni vir. 
tute eminentior, ille eligatur ad sacerdotium ; et, 
hoc, adstante populo, ne qua postmodum retrac- 
tatio cuipiam, ne quis scrupulus resideret " (Alo. 
vi. in Levit., Opp. ii. 216, ed. Delarue);—and of 
the cases mentioned by Eusebius ; as, €. g., Aota» 
Tois rev dućpvv 'EkKANTiGV KpoćFTOGI, to elect 
Dius bishop of Jerusalem, c. A.D. 190 (H. E. vi. 
10);—Alexander, ordained bishop of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 214, ueT& kow?js rov 'Emgk6rov oi TAs zćpiž 
Buerrov 'ExkKAnolas yveuns (ib. 11) :— Tdv rdvra 
Aadv.. ."Ačlov čiBonjga: [cried out that Fabian 
was worthy to be bishop of Rome], rev ačeA par 
axdvreov xeporovlas €vekev Tijs TOV ueAAovTos 
Šačćxeođa: rhv črirkorhv dai TIS 'ExKkAnolas 
Fvykekpornućvov (ib. vi. 29, A.D. 236) :—and, 
similarly, the neighbouring “ bishops, presbvters, 
deacons, and the Churches," assembled at Antioch 
A.D. 269 or 270, deposed Paul of Samosata, and 
appointed Domnus bishop of Antioch in his place. 
The Apostolic Canons (can. i.), and Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, viii. 27, require three or at least two 
bishops to the xeporovla, which at least in- 
volves the election, of a bishop. The former 
(can. xxxiv.) take also the further step of re- 
quiring reciprocally the yrve&un Tob zporov (the 
metropolitan), and the yvoun sdvrov. to all 
church acts. And the latter (viii. 4) enjoin that 
the people shall be thrice asked if the caudidate 
is worthy.  Apostolic Canon lxxvi. further en- 
joins, that no bishop, in order to gratify a brother 
or any other relative, shall eis rd dčivua Tns 
čmioKkomTjs, dv BovAeTa, xeiporoveiv. And the 
Council of Ancyra (A.D. 314, can. xviii.) proves 
the power of the people, as the last quoted canon 
does that of the bishops, by providing for the 
case of one “ constituted * (kaTagTaBeis) a bishop, 
but rejected by the diocese (rapoikia) to which 
he had been consecrated, such rejection being 
apparently assumed to be conclusive as regarded 
the particular diocese; although in Apost. Can. 
xxxvi. it is ordered, on the contrary, that the 
bishop in such a case shall “ remain." The case 
of Alexandria in early times was confessedly er- 
ceptional, and arose from the seditious character 
of the Alexandrians (Epiphan. Žfaer. lxix. 11). 
The presbyters of that city by themselves chose 
one of their own number (acc. to the well-known 
words of St. Jerome), and that immediately, 1. £., 
as it should seem, without waiting for the voice 
of the people, or for that of the bishops of the 
patriarchate (see also the strange story in Liber- 
atus, Breviar. xx.). The Christian (and Jewish) 
practice, “ in praedicandis sacerdotibus qui ordi- 
nandi sunt, was also recognized, and copied, in 
the case of provincial governors, by the emprror 
Alexander Severus (Lamprid. in V. Alez. Sereri). 
The Council of Nice (A.D. 325) recognized and 
established the power of the comprorvincial 
bishops, and the authority of the metropolitan, 
by requiring (can. iv.), if it can be had [zposnkea 
udaiaTa), the personal presence of “al! the 
bishops of the province (ćrapxia),' in order to 
the appointment (xaBlrrarba:) of a bishop; but 
if this cannot be had, then of at least three, 
gvuynpev zivoudvov kal rov drdvrov kal Fu 
TiBeućvov Šid ypduupara, the ratification (kvpos) 
being reserved to the metropolitan ; and (can. vi.) 
by voiding elections made xopis yr&uns ur pe- 
mzoAlrov. The Council of _ Antioch, A.D. 341, 
recognizes also both people, provincia! bishop, 
and metropolitan, by voiding (can. xvi.) an elec- 
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tion made čixa reAelas guv6dov (defined to be 
one “at which the metropolitan is present"), 
nal €i zas O Aads čAxoro. It repeats also in 
substance (can. sir.) the 4th Nicene canon ; while 
(in can. rviii.), providing for the case of a bishop 
refosel by his diocese, it refers the final decision to 
the synod. And it voids (can. xxiii.) an appoint- 
ment by a single bishop of his own successor, 
reierring such election, according to rdv čkKAN- 
guagrikdv Bćouov, to the synod and judgment of 
the bishops, whose right it was. The Council of 
Sardica, A.D. 347 (can. ii.), cancels an election 
made by the “clamour" of the people, with 
suspicion of bribery or undue influence; and 
(can. ri.) also requires the consent of the metro- 
poiitan [rov dčdpxov rijs dmapxlas). That of 
Laodicea, A.D. 365, assigns the choice (xplgis) to 
the metropolitan and oi repić 'Exlokomot (can. 
tii); and, on the other side, takes the first step 
against popular elections by forbidding (can. xix.) 
Tois šxAots ČčaiTpćneiw Tas dKAOyds moieioba 
T5r neMAdprov kaBlorarBar «ls rhv leparerav. 
The Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, informs 
Pope Damasus of the validity of the election of 
Neetarius to the see of Constantinople, as having 
teen made “by the common consent of all, in 
the presence of the emperor, witb the applause 
of clerzv and people :"—of the like validity of 
that of Flavian to Antioch, because “ canonically 
electel by the assembled bishops " Tfjs drapxias 
al Tns araroAux7js Šlouwehrews, zdons svuyriipov 
Tqs 'ExxAnqgias :—and of that of Cyril to Jeru- 
siiem, because, similarly, rapa rov T1)s črapxias 
Yetporovnćvra (Epist. Synod. ap. Theodoret. v. 
9). Of the Councils of Carthage, the Second (s9 
allel), A.D. 390 (can. xii.), requires the consent 
of the primate; the Third, A.D. 397 (can. xxxix.), 
three bishops at least, appointed by the primate ; 
the Fourth, A.D. 398 (can. i.), the “ consensus 
clericorum et laicorum," and the “ conventus 
totius provinciae episcoporum, maximeque metro- 
politani auctoritas vel praesentia." The Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431 (can. xix.), secures their 
rizht to the bishops of Cyprus as against the 
patrarch of Antioch, but as not being within his 
patriarchate. And that of Chalcedon, A.D. 451 
(Act. xvi. Labbe, iv. 817), requires the consent of 
sll or the major part of the bishops of the pro- 
Vince, Tb xUpos ČxOVTOS TOV ujrpomoAirov; and 
athrms the authority of the metropolitan also in 
Act. riii. (65. 713), and in can. xxv. (ib. 768). 
Similar testimony to the necessity of the metro- 
prlitan's consent is borne by Pope Innocent I., 
* Extra conscientiam metropolitani episcopi nul- 
ls audeat ordinare episcopum " (Epist. i. c. 2, 
AD. 402x417); by Boniface I. (Epist. iil. A.D. 
415x422); by Leo the Great (Epistt. Ixxxix. 
Iei.); by Pope Hilary ( Zpust. ii. A.D. 461 x 468): 
br Como. Taurin. can. i. A.D. 401; and by Conc. 
Arebit, ii. can. v. A.D. 452. 

. Onu the other band, these enactments respect- 
iB£ the comprovincial bishops, and the growing 
power of the metropolitans, did not extinguish 
the rights of the clergy and people; who re- 
maunel a real power for many centuries still, 
and continued so in name (in the West) down to 
tne [<th century. The Council of Nice itself, in 
dealing with the Meletian schism, required the 
Chnice of the people (el 6 Aads aipoiro), as well 
as the sanction of the Alexandrian metropolitan 
(rwezopngi(ovros ka) dmoppayićovros Tod T7js 
AXečavčpeias 'Egugxozov), in case a reconciled 
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Meletian bishop was appointed to a see (ZEpist. 
Synod. ap. Theodoret. i. 9, Socrat. i. 9). St. Atha- 
nasius, immediately after the council, was elected 
bishop of Alexandria, Vhpg TOL AaoD wdvros 
(St. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxi.), and by the acclama- 
tion and demand of ray Tb rAf00s Kal mas d Aads 
TTs kađolikns 'EkxAndlas (Epist. Synod. Alex. 
ap. Athanas. Apol. ii.); and Peter, who suc- 
ceeded him, was chosen first by the priests and 
magistrates, and then accepted by the people 
(6 Aads &ras Tars ebpnuiaus dŠnAviv Thv 780- 
vfyv, Theodoret, iv. 20); statements which indi- 
cate that Alexandrian elections did not then at 
any rate possess any exceptional character. So 
also Pope Julius (in S. Athan. Apol.) condemns 
the intrusion of Gregory into the see of Alex- 
andria, as being, 1. A stranger; 2. Not baptized 
there ; 3. Unknown to most ; 4. Not asked for by 
either presbyters, bishops, or people. Later still, 
the rights of the “ clerus" and “ plebs " are tes- 
tified by a continuous chain of witnesses : as, €. g. 
by the Councils of Antioch, A.D. 341, can. xviii., 
and the 4th Council of Carthage, A.D. 398, can. i. 
(both above quoted), and Cod. Eccl. African. can. 
xiii., Urd 6AAWwv—a multis — xeporoveiaBa: : 
and agnin, (1) in the West, by Pope Siricius (A.D. 
394 x 398, Epist. i. c. 10, “Si eum cleri ac plebis 
evocaverit electio," and this either to presby- 
terate or episcopate); Pope Zosimus (A.D. 417, 
Epist. iii); Pope Caelestinus (A.D. 422 x 432, 
Ipist. ii. c. 5, “ Cleri, plebis, et ordinis"'); Leo 
the Great (A.D. 440 x 461, Epist. lxxxiv. “ Cleri 
plebisque," and the metropolitan to decide a 
disputed election ;—Zpist. Ixxxix. “ Vota civium, 
testimonia populorum, honoratorum arbitrium, 
electio clericorum ;"—Epist. xcii. “A clericis 
electi, a plebibus expetiti, a provincialibus epi- 
scopis cum metropolitani judicio consecrati ''); 
Pope Symmachus (A.D. 498 x 514, Epist. v. c. 6): 
Gregory the Great ( passim, see quotations in Tho- 
massin, 11. ii. 10); by the form itself of election 
in the (rdo Romanus (Bibl. PP. x. 104); by the 
system of Episcopi Interventores or Intercessores, 
or, later, Visitutores, sent down to the vacant see 
to superintend the election, and not only existing 
in Africa, but repeatedly mentioned in the letters 
of Gregory the Great, of Hincmar, &c. &c. [INTER- 
VENTORES; VISITATORES|]; by St. Jerome (“ Špe- 
culator Ecclesiae vel episcopus vel presbyter, qui 
a populo electus est," sn Ezech. lib. x. 6. 33; Opp. 
iii. 935); Optatus (“ Suffragio totius populi," 
lib. i); Sulpic. Severus (de V. B. Martin, c. vii. 
of the election of St. Martin of Tours, A.D. 371); 
Sidonius Apollinaris (Epist. lib. viii. Ep. 5, 8, 9, 
of the election of the metropolitan of Bourges, 
A.D. 472); St. Augustin (Zpist. cx. Opp. ii. 601, 
of the election of his own successor); by Coupc. 
of Orleans II. A.D. 533, can. vii.,——of Clermont in 
Auvergne, A.D. 535, can. ii.,—of Orleans IIL. A.D. 
538, can. iii. ;—and (2) in the East, by the case of 
Eustathius, compelled to accept the see of Antioch, 
A.D. 325, by oi čpxuepeis TE Kal iepeis Ka) &ras 
do Aads 6 PAŠxpiaTos, Vhpe Kowrj (Theodoret, 
i. 7); by that of Eusebius to the see of Caesarea 
in Pontus, A.D. 362, 6 Giiuos dras... Čkovra 
Fvvapxdgavres.. . Tois 'EmioK6ROIS FPOJTJYGJOV, 
TreXeoBrjval Te dčiovv Kal xknpuxBTva, meB80r 
Blav dvauičavres (St. Greg. Naz. Orat. xix,, 
condemning also the carrying such elections 
KATU Pparpeias Kal gvyyeveias) ; by that of Nec- 
tarius to the see of Constantinople, A.D. 38I, 
Kowij Wijpeg TIS guvdšov (Sozom. vii. 9), but also 
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GpragBels brd TOB Aaod (Socrat. v. 8); by that 
of St. Chrysostom, A.D. 397, to Constantinople, 
whom 6 Bagixevs *Apxdčios uerarćurera:, to 
make him archbishop, Wngisuari xowg Šuov 
Fdvrov, KATipov T€ gnu Kal Aaod (Socrat. vi. 2); 
to which may be added the recognition by Leo 
the emperor (A.D. 457 x 474) of the kAfipos Kal 
To kowdy (Evagr. iii. 12); ahd abundant other 
evidence, of which some will occur further on. 
The Laodicene Council, however, A.D. 365 (as 
above quoted), took the first step towards the 
ultimate practical extinction of really popular 
elections ; although elections by acclamation, 
held to be not irregular as springing from a kind 
of supposed Divine inspiration, or again by cries 
of Dijnus or "Akuos, still occurred: as, e.g. in 
the cases mentioned by St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, 
Philostorgius, Photius, cited by Bingham, IV. ii. 
6 ; in the case of St. Ambrose himselt (Paulin. in 
V. S. Ambros. ; Theodoret, iv. 7 ; Sozom. vi. 24); 


in that of Sisinnius at Constantinople, A.D. 426 , reascns. 
But a general sulirage was | like manner to entvrce the popular demand for 


(Socrat. vii. 26). 
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elected by the “clerus et plebs," and presental 
to the metropolitan and bishovps (can. iii.). The 
common phrase in St. Gregory the Great's Letters 
is “* clerus, ordo, et plebs ; or, “ clerus et nobiles, 
ordo et plebs.'? 

From the time of Justinian onwards, both in 
East and West, the chief power in the election 
of bishops, on the Church side, inclined to the 
metropolitan, but as choosing with the compro- 
vincial bishops from three candidates elected hy 
the principal people, clergy and laity, of the see; 
the whole process, however, being summarilv 
overruled upon occasion by the emperors ; as also 
in course of time, and much more continucusi!v 
and absolutely, by the Frankish, Spanish, and 
Gothic kings. Before this time, indeed, both 'Theo- 
dosius the Great, and Theodosius the Younger, 
had interfered by an absolute nomination in three 
several appointments to the see of Constantinople 
(Socrat. vii. 8, 29, 40), for obvious political 
And Valentinian had intertered in a 


from that time gradually superseded as the ordi- | the consecration of St. Ambrose to Milan (Theo- 


nary rule by the votes of the rich or high in | doret, iv. 6). 


But such interference was con- 


station. And successive councils recognized the | fessedly irregular, had been expressly condemnel 


practice, up to the time when Justinian enacted 
it by express law. In the Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431, Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, complains 
that his opponent sought to be elected by the 
votes of T& oćuvov BovAevTfTipiov Kal ToVs Aau- 
rpordrovs (Epist. Cathol. in Conc. Ephes. Labbe 
ili. 764). Leo the Great and the Roman Council, 
on occasion of Flavian's condemnation by the 
Latrocinium Ephesinum, A.D. 442, write in his 
favour, “ Clero, honoratis, et plebi, consistenti 
apud Constantinopolim * (Conc. Chalced. A.D. 431, 
p.i.c. 22; Labbe, iv. 47). And thesame Leo also 
mentions the “ honorati" erpressly, although 
not exclusively, Epist. Ixxxix. cvi. Stephen of 
Ephesus (Conc. Chalced. Act. xi.; Labbe, iv. 687) 
claims to have been appointed by fovrty bishops 
of Asia, Whey Kal rov Aaurpordrav kal ToV 
Aoydšov kal roU ebAaBegrdTov xdvros KAfpov 
Kal rov Aourov sdvrov T7s sdAews dons. And 
in Act. xvi. of the same council (Labbe, ib. 618), 
the right of election is said to belong to the 
clergy, the KATjTOpes Kal Aaurpdraroi čvšpes, 
and the bishops, “all or most," of the province. 
Again (10. p. iii. c. 21, Labbe, ib. 890), the people 
of Alexandria and its “ honorati et curiales et 
naucleri," are said to have demanded Timothy as 
their bishop; while Liberatus (Breviar. xiv, xv.) 
atlirms that Proterius, on the other hand, the 
bishop upon whom Timothy was intruded, was 
elected by the “ nobiles civitatis,'" which he also 
expresses as “ decreto populi." Finally, Justinian 
established by direct law that the kAnpikol Kai 
XpoTor T7js xdAeos should choose three persons, 
whenever a vacancy occurred, of whom the or- 
dainer (1. e. the metropolitan] should ordain the 
one who in his judgment was the best qualified 
(Novell. exxiii. c. 1, cxxxvii. c. 2, and Cod. lib. i. 
tit. iii. De Episcopis, 1. 42). The 2nd Council of 
Arles, A.D. 452, had previously adopted a dif- 
ferent plan for attaining the same end ; viz. that 
the bishops should choose the three candidates, 
out of whom the “clerici vel cives?' were to 
select. one (can. liv.). And the Spanish Council 
ot Barcelona subsequently, A.D. 299, so far varied 
the rule of Justinian as to enact (after the pat- 
tern of St. Matthias? election) that the decision 
. should be made by lot, between two or three, 


by Can. Apostol. xxx., and was in earlier times pro- 
tested against, as, €. g. by St. Athanasius (Zprst. 
ad Solit. V. Agentes, S 51, Opp. i. 375, demanding, 
Iloios kavov Grd maAarilov seuregBar rdv 'Eri- 
oKkomov). “But from the Gth century onwards, in 
the case of at least important sees, the emperors, 
although leaving the old forms of election intact, 
appear to have commonly interfered to make (or 
at the very least to sanction) nominations them- 
selves. St. Gregory the (ireat treats the sole 
imperatorial nomination in such cases as a mat- 
ter of course.  —Instances will also be found, both 
from him and from later times, down to Heraclius, 
Justinian 1I., Philippicus, Constantine Copreny- 
mus, A.D. 754, in Thomassin, 11. ii. 17; while 
the 2nd Council of Nice, A.D. 787, protests against 
such lay interference uncompromisingly (can. iii. 
Ilagav Wijpov sapa &pxdvrev, 'Emiuoxdrov, # 
per BuTEpov, f) Šiak6vov, Čkupov ućvew). Saracen 
conquerors, as might be expected, interfered in 
a like manner: as, €. g. in Syria, A.D. 736, in the 
case of the patriarch of Antioch (Thomassin, II. 
ii. 17,8 7). "But it remanined for Nicephorus II., 
A.D. 963x969, to enact as an universal law, 
that no bishop whatever should be elected or 
consecrated &vev Tijs avrov yveuns (Cedren. 
p. 658, and so also Zonarns); a law however 
which did not last long. Finally, in the East, the 
custom settled down imto an election by the 
clergy, and ultimately only by the comprovincial 
bishops, of three, of whom in such cases as the 
see of Constantinople the emperor, but ordinarily 
the metropolitan, selected one (Morinus, ii. 
193). The ancient form of election however, 
as modified by Justinian, still held its ground for 
a considerable time. In the case, £.g., of Lpi- 
phanius of Constantinople, A.D. 528, “ the emperor 
(Justin) and empress, the magnates, the bishops, 
priests, monks, and the most faithful people," 
concurred (Epist. Epiphan. inter Epistt. Hormisd. 
Papae post Epist. \xxi., Labbe iv. 1534). In that 
of Sophronius of Jerusalem, A.D. 634, “tne 
clergv, monks, faithful laics, in a word all the 
citizens" (Sophron. Zpist. ad Serqium Constim- 
tinop. ap. Conc. Constantin. A.D. 680, Aet. 1.3; 
Labbe, vi. 854). In that of Stephen of Larissa, who 
wus chosen out of three, elected by the * clerus" 
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and “ populus," and bv those “ quorum adsensus 
erat actui necessarius," A.D. 531, the “ sancta 
provinciae synodus et totius civitatis possessores 
omnejgue corpus Feclesine"'; and (he adds), ““com- 
muni omnium testimonio ordinatus sum " (Hol- 
sten. Collect. Rom. pp. 6, 7). While the council 
in Trullo, A.D. 691, speaks of an election by all 
the bishops of the province as the “ancient cus- 
tom" (can. xxxix.): and Joh. Antioch. ( Nomocan. 
tit. vii. in Bihl. Jur. Can. p. 610) rules that a 
bishop must be elected by the metropolitan, 
and by all the bishops of the province, either 
present or sending a written consent; and that 
such elections (čkAoyas) must not be entrusted 
to the multitude : and, lastly, Zonaras and Bal- 
samon, glossing the older canons by the custom 
of their own time, erclude the “ clerus et plebs " 
nltogether, and refer the whole matter to the 
metropolitan and bishops, the former choosing 
the “ dignissimus " out of three, elected by the 
bishops without the presence of the metropolitan 
(according to Symeon of' Thessalonica), and pre- 
seuted by them to him (see the form at length 
in sym. Thessal. ap. Morin. ii. 149, sq.). Pro- 
bably the emperor really determined the choice, 
Wherever his power enabled, and his policy in- 
clined, him to do so; while as a rule he left 
ordinary cases to the ordinary methods. See, 
however, Le Quien, Uriens Christ. i. 136, 169. 

In the West, a like retention of the old form of 
eltction ran parallel with a gradual increase (less, 
apparently, through circumstances, in France 
than elsewhere) of the power of the metro- 
politan, and with the practical assumption of a 
sola. nomination, especially in France, by the 
king. In France, the Councils of Orleans II, 
A.b. 533, canons i. viii., of Clermont, A.D. 535, 
can. ii., of Orleans III., A.D. 538, can. iii., specify 
the * clerici, cives," bishops of the province, and 
metropolitan, but require the consent of aii the 
c»mprovincial bishops only in the election of the 
metrvpolitan himself. But in the Council of Or- 
leans V., A.D. 549, canons x. and xi., occurs first 
the significant phrase, “ cum voluntate regis ;" 
although still “ juxta electionem cleri ac plebis, 
and with consecration by the metropolitan and 
comprovincial bishops, and with a special enact- 
ment that “ nullus invitis detur episcopus, sed 
nec per oppressionem potentium personarum ... 
cives aut clerici inclinentur;" and although also 
checked almost immediately by the Council of 
Paris 1II., A.D. 557, can. ii., which voids the 
“ principis imperium," if against the will of 
metropolitan and bishops. Absolute nominations 
by the kings, however, occur earlier: €.g. under 
Theodoric of Austrasia, A.D. 511 x 534 (Greg. Tur. 
de 3X, Patrum VV. c. iii.). And compare also 
the appointment to the see of Leon, of Paulus 
Leonensis, by Childebert (V. S. Paul. Leon), 
A.D. 512. The issue between royal, and metro- 
politan or ecelesiastical, nominations was directly 
mnuised A.D. 563, in the case of Emerius, bishop of 
Naiutes; whom the king (Charibert) forced upon 
the see in defiance of the metropolitan, as being 
his predecessor Lothaire's nomince (Greg. Tur. 
If. E. iv. 26). And Lothaire Il.,—in confirming 
a re-enactment of can. ii. of the second Council of 
Paris, mađe by the Council of Paris V. A.D. 615 
(can. i.), and again re-enacted at the Council of 
Rheims, A.D. 625, can. xxv., and at the Council 
of Chalons, A.D. 649, can. x.,—requires to such 
elections, made “a clero et populo," the sub- 
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sequent “ć ordinatio principi," with no other 
qualification than that * certe si de palatio eli- 
gitur [episcopus], per meritum, &c., ordinetur"? 
(Mansi, x. 543). Thenceforward, the action of 
the people of the diocese, under the Frankish 
kings, is cominonly termed, not “ electio)' but 
“ tlagitatio" or “ petitio, or is expressed as 
“ guppliciter postulamus," addressed to the king. 
Regular forms for the donation of a bishopric by 
the king, nominally *cum consilio episcoporum 
et procerum "—in Marculphus, and in Sirmond 
(Cone. Gallic. ii. Append.; see also the “ electio 
quo modo a clero et a populo eligitur episcopus 
in propria sede cum consensu regis archiprae- 
sulisque omniumque populo ? (sic), in Morinus, 
de Ordin. ii. 30+)—exhibit the choice, even when 
made by the cleršy and people, and sanctioned 
by the metropolitan, as ultimately and in effect 
made by the king. And in point of fact, the 
bishops were so nominated.  Carloman, however, 
and Pipin (Conc. Liptin. A.D. 743, and Cone. Suess. 
A.D. 744), professed to restore liberty of election 
to the Church. And a new set of “ formulae " 
occurs accordingly (in Baluz. ii. 591, and in Sir- 
mond), as “usurpatae post restitutam electionum 
libertatem." And Charlemagne, upon the advice 
of Pope Adrian, that he should leave episcopal 
elections to the “ clerus et plebs" according to 
the canons (Cone. Gallic. ii. 96), issued a capitu- 
lary, A.D. 803 (Conc. Aquisqran. €. ii., repented by 
Louis, A.D. 816, Cupit. Aquisgran. c. ii.), consent- 
ing “ ut episcopi per electionem cleri et populi 
secundum statuta canonum de propria dioecesi 
eligantur;" but he did so ns granting a grace, 
not as admitting a right. And as the bishops in 
point of fact continued to be appointed by the 
emperors (see e. g. Baluz. nd Conc. Gall. Narbon. 
Pp. 34, and ađ Capit. ii. 1141), and _ no choice 
could be made save by the emperor's special per- 
mission (so Gieseler, and this as late as Conc. Va- 
lentin. A.D. 895, can. vii.), and special privileges 
of free election were given to particular churches 
(Baluz. 16.), which imply the universality of the 
opposite practice,—not to add also the much 
disputed but after all possibly genuine grant by 
Adrian to Charlemagne (in Gratian, Dist. 63, 
c. 22) of an absolute right to the appoint- 
ment and investiture of all bishops and arch- 
bishops in all provinces of his empire,—it is 
obvious that the change was more in name than 
in reality (as indeed the “ formulae" themselves, 
as above in Sirmond, &c., shew), until at least the 
renewal of the contest after the middle of the 
9th century in the time of Hincmar. On the 
other hand, the power of the metropolitan and 
the right of free election were continually re- 
asserted, although with little eflect (see the 
councils abave quoted, from that of Orleans in 
933 to that of Rheims in 649); until under 
Charlemiene's immediate successors, whose right 
to nominate is actnally recognized at the Council 
of Paris VI. A.D. 829 (can. xxii.), and that of 
Thionville in 845 (Cupit. Cr. Calo. tit. ii. o. 2), 
&c.; and this, although Carloman and Pipin had 
both of them protessedly restored the rights of 
the metropolitan as well as freedom of election 
(A.D. 742, Capit. c. i., and A.D. 755, can. ii.). See 
the whole subject carefully treated in Henry C. 
Lea's Studies in Church History, pp. 81-90 
(Philad. U. S. 1869). 

In Saxon England, king, witan, and metro- 
politan appear to have predominated, although 
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the first gradually became as a rule the real 
nominator. At the same time, the canonical 
form of election was kept up; and when the king 
was weak and the Church strong, it occasionally 
became a reality. The Kentish and Northumbrian 
kings agreed in choosing Wighard, but accepted 
Theodore, A.D. 668, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at the hands of the pope, upon Wighard's unex- 
pected death at Rome (Baed. 71. E. iii. 29, iv. 1). 
Northumbrian kings and witenagemots adjudi- 


cated the various disputes about Wilfrid's sees, . 


And Theodore and a synod of bishops chose and 
consecrated Cuthbert to the see of Lindisfarne, 
A.D. 684, but “sub praesentia Regis Ecgfridi" 
(id. iv. 28). Wihtred's privilege, A.D. 696 x 716, 
in its genuine form refers to Kent and to abbats 
and presbyters, not to England at large, or to 
bishops (Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. iii. 238-247). 
And Agatho's privilegium to the “ congregatio " 
of the monastery of St. Paul's, A.D. 673 x 681, to 
elect their own bishop, is a forgery (ib. 161). 
On the other hand (although no doubt contem- 
porary both with the Carlovingian nominal re- 
storation of liberty of election in France, and with 
the breaking up of the Northumbrian kingdom), 
Alcuin's letters, “ad Fratres Eboracenses," of 
Aug. 796, before the election of Eanbald to York, 
distinctly aflirm, that “ hucusque sancta Ebo- 
racensis Ecclesia in electione sua inviolata per- 
mansit,' adding, “ videte ne in diebus vestris 
maculetur ;—imply that Alcuin himself had a 
voice in the election ;——and urgently exhort the 
York clergy to elect a proper person, if he him- 
self cannot come in time for the election ( Zpristt. 
54, 55, Migne; 48, 49, Froben.). —“ Profes- 
siones,' also, of a little later date, distinctly 
ussert an election by the diocese: e. g., that of 
Beoramod of Rochester, A.D. 805, or a vear or 
two earlier,—“electus ab Ethelardo archiepi- 
scopo et a servis Domini in Cantia constitutis ? 
(in Wharton, A. S.),—and that of a bishop of 
Lichfield (probably Kynferth, A.D. 833 x 836), 
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“ quoniam me tota Ecclesia provinciae nostrae 


sibi in episcopatus otficium elegerunt" (Cotton 
MSS. Cleop. E. 1),—and that of Helmstan of Win- 
chester, A.D. 838, “a sancte et Apostolice sedis 
dignitate et ab congregatione civitatis Wentanae 
necnon Ethel[wulfi] regis et totius gentis occi- 
dentalium Saxonum ad episcopalis oflicii gradum 
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by the necessity of the royal consent, running 
naturally into a right of royal nomination. See 
also the evidence collected by Freeman, Ž/ist. of 
Norm. Cong. ii. 61, 117, and 571-577. The case 
of the see of Rochester was exceptional, tne 
archbishop of Canterbury claiming, and fre- 
quently obtaining, the right of nomination to 
that see, as against the crown, until the days ot 
King John. 

In Spain, the power of the bishops in the 
election of the kings preserved and extended 
also their own power, and among other things, in 
episcopal elections. The Council of Toledo X., 
A.D. 656, for instance, elected a metropolitan of 
Braga (the former bishop being deposed for in- 
continence) without consulting the diocese. See 
however Dunbar, //ist.of Spain and Portugal, bk. 
ii. €. ii., who rather leans towards the royal power 
in such elections. —Ultimately the king and the 
metropolitan of Toledo seem to have acquired 
practically a joint power of nomination.  Conc. 
Tolet. X11., A.D. 681, empowers the archbishop 
of Toledo, as primate, to consecrate at Toledo, 
“ quoscunque regalis potestas elegerit et jam 
dicti Toletani episcopi judicium dignos esse pro- 
baverit " (can. vi.). And see also the history of 
King Witiza, A.D. 701-410. — Martin ot Braga 
too, distinctly says that the people are not to 
elect bishops. 

In Italy, also, the roval power graduallv 
overruled without superseding the older caneni- 
cal form of election. But that the latter con- 
tinued in all ordinary cases, save that the metro- 
politan's influence and veto had grown mvwvre 
powerful, is palpable by St. Gregory the Great's 
letters. On the other hand, Odoacer, A.D. 476- 
483, with the * advice "' of Pope Simplicius, for- 
bade the election of a bishop of Rome without 
his (the king's) consent. And the interference 
of (the Arian) Theodoric in the disputed election 
of Pope Svymmachus, A.D. 501, was both asked for 
and submitted to; although it called forth En- 
nodius' A pologetic Letter, and also a protest from 
the Conc. Palin. A.D. 502, which declared Odoacer's 
law invalid. Yet the Gothic kings continued to 
exercise such a power. 'Theodoric appointed snc- 
cessive popes during his reign, down to Felix III. 
A.D. 526 (Greenwood, Cafhed. Pet. iii. c. 4). And 
Athalaric issued regulations about papa! elec- 


electus " (1b.),—and that of Deorlaf of Hereford, | tions on occasion of the outrageous simony that 
A.D. 857 x 866, “ quoniam me tota congregatio : attended the accession of John II. A.D. 533 


Herefordensis Ecelesine sibi in oflicium episcopale  (Cassiod. ix. 15). 


elegeruut " (App. ad Text. Rojf.). In a little 
later times, we find Odo made archbishop, A.D. 
942, by the “ regia voluntas," followed by the 


And not only so, but the 
Greek emperors, when they recovered ltalr, 
exercised it likewise; so that, €. g. Gregory the 
Great, A.D. 590, after due election by the * clerus, 


“ assensus episcoporum * (Will. Malm. G. P. A. , senatores, populusque Romanus,“ still required 
i.); Dunstan, A.D. 960, made so by Edgar (id. 1.), | the “ praeceptio" of the emperor Maurice to 
but with an election also by acclamation accord- , complete his election (Jo. Diac. in 1. Greg. Jf. 
ing to his Life ; and Living, A.D. 1013, “ suffragio | lih. i. ep. 39, 40). And Pipin and Charlemngne 
Regis Ethelredi" (W. Malm. 10.). And in the | fell heirs to the like “ jus et potestatem eli- 


time of Eadward the Confessor, Aelfric is elected | gendi_pontificem : 


by the monks of Canterbury, but set aside by the 
king in favour of Robert, made archbishop 
“ regis munere * (V. Eudw. ed. Luard, pp. 399, 
400). By that time the election by the “ clerus 
et plebs* of the diocese, so far as it still sur- 
vived at all, had gradually shrivelled up into an 
election by the clergy, and by the clergy of the 
cathedral,—a process materially accelerated by 
the monastic character of the chapters, coupled 
with the monastic privilege of choosing their own 
abbats,—but which was also perpetually set aside 


? for all which see details 


under POPE. The election of the pope in- 
deed remained like other elections of the kind, 
until the decree of the Conc. Rom. of A.D. 1059 
under Nicholas II. (for which see Gieseler, ii. 369, 
Eng. transl.); which itself was a change ana- 
logous to the contemporary changes elsewhere. 
In brief, then, during this period, the old 
canonical diocesan election continued throughout 
the Western Church as the right and proper mode 
of election; but (1) was in itself gradually ab- 
sorbed into a vote of the cathedral elergy (“*electio 
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clericorum est, petitio plebis," is the utmost 
allowed in Gratian, Decr. i. dist. 62), and (2) was 
overruled perpetually by the royal nomination, 
which itself was concurrent with but commonly 
superseded the consent of metropolitan and com- 
provincial bishops. 

For special conditions attending the election 
of metropolitans, and for the relation of the 
metropolitans to the patriarchs in the matter, 
see METROPOLITAN, PATRIARCH, 

At what times special questions arose respect- 
ina the qualifications which gave a right to vote 
in the election of a bishop—how such questions 
were determined—in what way votes were ac- 
tually taken—and other questions of like detail 
—there remains no evidence to shew: except 
that we may infer from such accounts as €. g. 
that in Synesius, Zpist. 67, that where there was 
a popular assembly ordinarily acting in other and 
civil matters, such assembly acted also, at first, 
in the chvice of a bishop. — Synesius' description 
also illustrates forcibly the šxAo:r of the Laodicene 
Council, the women being preeminently noisy on 
the occasion, and even the children. 

B. Who ucre eligi?le.—Such being the electors, 


it follows next to consider the qualifications of | 


those who were to be elected. The general dis- 
qualifications for the clerical office—such as, €. g. 
digamy, clinic baptism, heretical baptism, the 
having been a demoniac, or done public penance, 
or lapsed, the occupations of pleader, soldier, play- 
aetor, usurer, the being a slave, or illegitimate, 
the having any of his own immediate family still 
unconverted heathens, &c. &c.— will be best 
treated under PRESBYTER8, CLERGY, or the se- 
veral subjects themselves. The special conditions 
of eligibility for a bishopric were, (1) that the 
candidate should be, acc. to Apast. Constit. ii. 1, 
hfty jeara of age; but acc. to Conc. Neocaes. 
A.D. 314 (requiring 30 for a presbyter, on the 
ground of St. Luke iii. 23—a canon adopted by 
the Church universal), and acc. to similar later 
canons (Arelut. 1V. A.D. 475, can. i., Agath. 
A.D. 506, can. xvii., Aurelian. II]. A.D. 533, 
can. vi., Zo/et. IV. A.D. 581, can. xx. ; and again, 
Justin. Novell. exxxiii. 1; and again, Charlemagne 
at Aix, A.D. 789, Capit. i. 49, and at Franktort, 
A.D. 194, can. xlix.), the age of 30 only was in- 
sisted on. And so also Balsamon. Photius in 
one place (ap. Suicer) says 35, which is likewise 
Justinian's rule in another Novel (cxxvii. 1). And 
Siricius and apparently Zosimus (Sir. ad Ifuner. 
Epist. 1 $ 9. Zos. ad Hesych. Epist. 1, & 3, a de- 
taled lex annalis in both cases) place the mini- 
mum at 45. Special merits, however (St. Chrys. 
Hom. iR 1 Tim. x. xi.), and the precedent of 
Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12; and see St. Ignat. 
ad Magnes. 3, speaking of vewrepikh Talis = a 
youthful appointment), repeatedly set aside the 
rule in practice (see instances in Bingh. Il. x. 1): 
as, €./1. in the well-known case of St. Athanasius, 
apparently not much more than 23 when conse- 
crated bishop. (2) That he should be of the 
clergy of the church to which he was to be con- 
šecrated,— az abrov Tob ieparelov—“ de proprio 
clero" (so Pope Julius, Epist. ad Orient. ap. S. 
Athanas. Apol. ii.; Pope Caelestinus, Zpist. ii. c. & ; 
Pope Hilary, Epist.i.c. 3; Leo M., Epist. \xxxiv.; 
Gregory the Great repeatedly; and as part of 
the vld canonica] rule, the Capit. of Charle- 
magne above quoted, “de propria dioecesi)" :—a 
rule likewise repeatedly broken under pressure 
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of circumstances, special _merit in the candidate, 
the condition of the diocese itself, &c., and by 
translations, so far as trunslations were allowed ; 
but one also enforced by the nature of the case 
so long as the voice and testimony of the people 
of the diocese was an important element in the 
election, and on like grounds disregarded in pro- 
portion as metropolitan, or still more royal, 
nominations became predominant. St. Jerome's 
well-known statement about Alexandria seems 
to speak of it as almost a special privilege of that 
see from early times: which it plainlv was not. 
If the presbyter chosen was not of the diocese 
itself, the consent of his own bishop was requisite 
(Conc. Nicaen. can. xvi. &c. &c.; and see below, 
11. 1, a, x.). (3) That he should be a presbyter, 
or a deacon at the least, and not become a bishop 
per saltum, but go through all the snterstitia or 
several stages;—also at first an ecclesiastical 
custom, grounded on the fitness of the thing 
(€. g. Pope Cornelius “ non ad episcopatum subito 
pervenit sed per omnia ecelesiastica otlicia,? &e, ; 
and again, “ cunctis religionis gradibus ascendit, 
St. Cypr. Epist. 52 al. 55; and similarly Greg. 
Naz. Urat. xx. of St. Basil; and so repeatedly 
St. Gregory the Great, objecting to a layman 
being made bishop), but turned into a canon by 
Conc. Sardic. A.D. 347, can. x. (na0' &€kagTov 
BaBudv, K.T.A., and naming reader, deacon, priest ; 
the object being to exclude neophytes), and by 
some later provincial councils (Conc, Aurelian, 
III. A.D. 538, can. vi.; Bracar. 1. A.D. 563, can. 
xxxix.; ŽDarcinon. II. A.D. 599, can. iii.) : and so 
Leo the Great (admitting deacons however on 
the same level with priests), “ Ex presbyteris 
ejusdem Ecclesiae vel ex diaconibus optimus eli- 
gatur " ( Zpist. Ixxxiv. c. 6):— broken likewise 
perpetually under special circumstances (see 
Morin. de Sacr. Ordin. III. xi. 2).  Instances of 
deacons, indeed, advanced at once to the epi- 
scopate, are numerous, and scarcely regarded as 
irregular, beginning with St. Athanasius (sve a 
list in Bingh. II. x. 5; but St. Greg. Naz. Urut. 
xxi, speaks of St. Athanasius as ragav Tfjv rev 
BaBuwv aKkoAovBlav čiečeA Boy). But the case 
of a render also is mentioned in St. Aug. ( Epist. 
cxlii.), and of a subdeacon in Liberatus ( Breviar. 
xxii.). And although expressly forbidden by Jus- 
tinian (Novell. vi. 1, cxxiii. 1, cxxxvii. 1) and by 
Conc. Arelat. IV, A.D. 455, can. ii., yet the well- 
known cases of St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Mar- 
tin of Tours, St. Germanus of Auxerre, and 
others, prove the admissibility of even a layman, 
if under the circumstances—as, 6. g. by reason 
of the sudden acelamation of the people—such a 
choice was held to be “ voluntate" or “ judicio 
Dei " (Hieron. in Jonam. iii. Opp. iii. 1489; Pon- 
tius, in V. 5. Cypr. ; Paulin. in KF. 5. Ambros. iii. s 
&c.).  Instances may also be found in the Alex- 
andrian church (Renaudot, ap. Denzinger, Žčit. 
Orient. 145, 146). And the rubric in the Nes- 
torian Pontifical expressly admits the possibility 
of a bishop elect being a deacon as well as a 
presbyter (Denzinger, ib. 146). At the same time 
there is the well-known case of the patriarch 
Photius, deposed, because ordained on five suc- 
cessive days respectively monk, reader, subden- 
con, deacon, priest, and on the sixth day bishop 
(Cone. Nicaen. Il. A.D. 787, can. iv.). Sce also 
under ADVOCATE OF THE CHURCH. But then (4) 
such candidate was not to be a neophyte (1 Tim. 
ili. 6), or a heathen recently baptized, who had not 
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yet been tried (Apost. Can. Ixxx.; Cone. Nicaen. 
can. ii.; Conc. Laodic. A.D. 365, can. jii.): but one 
converted at least a year before (Conc. Aurelian. 
1II. A.D. 538, can. vi.); or who had been a reader, 
vr a subdeacon, or (acc. to one copy) a deacon for 
a year (Conc. Bracar. 1]. A.D. 563, can. xx.); or 
acc. to vet another provincial council (Zpaon. 
A.D. 517, can. xxxvii.), at the least “* praemissa 
religione." Yet here too special circumstances 
were held to justify exceptions; as in the case of 
St. Cyprian himself, “ adhuc neophytus" (Pont. 
th.) ; of St. Ambrose and of Eusebius of Caesarea 
in Pontus, not yet baptized (Theodoret, iv. 7, 
Sverat. iv. 30, Sozom. vi. 24, St. Greg. Naz. Urat. 
xix.); of Nectarius, rhv uvorikhv čoBrjra čri 
hupieruevos, &c. (Sozom. vii. 8). And all these 
are cases of immediate consecration ; the later 
practice of ordaining to each step on successive 
days, in order to keep the letter while breaking 
the spirit of the rule, dating no earlier than 
the case of Photius above mentioned (Bingh. II. 
x. 7). (5) Apost. Can. xxi. permits the consecra- 
tion of one made a eunuch by cruelty, or born 
so; and (ib. Ixxvii.) of one maimed or diseased 
in eye or leg: but (ib. Ixxviii.) forbids it in the 
case of a deaf or dumb person. (6) Lastly, the 
bishop who was appointed Znterrentor to a see 
during the vacancy was pro hac vice ineligible 
to that see. [INTERVENTORES.] It remains to 
add (7) that the candidate's own consent was 
not at first held to be requisite, but that in many 
cases consecration was forced upon him čkovra ; 
as in the instances in Bingh. IV. vii. 2: to which 
may be added others, as, €. g. that of Eusebius of 
Caesarea in Pontus, A.D. 362 (Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xix.). And Apost. Can. xxxvi. orders the excom- 
munication of a bishop who refuses the charge of 
the people assigned to him. But first St. Busil 
(«d Amphiloch. x.) exempts those who in such a 
case had “ sworn "—guyvovres uy) KkaraščxesBar 
Thy xeiporovlav. And afterwards the emperors 
Leo and Majorian forbade forced ordinations alto- 
gether (Novel. ii. in Append. ad Cod. Theodos. vi. 
34). And similarly Pope Simplicius (Zpist. ii.), 
and Conc. Aurelian. III. A.D. 538 (can. vii.). At 
the same time the law of Leo and Anthemius 
(Cod. Justin. lib, i. tit. iii. De Episcopis, 1. 31) 
describes the “ nolo episcopari  temper proper to 
one to whom a bishopric is offered —“ ut quaeratur 
cogendus, rogatus recedat, invitatus refugiat, sola 
illi suffragetur necessitas obsequendi ;" and that 
* « profecto indignus est sacerdotio, nisi fuerit or- 
dinatus invitus." And so the Fathers generally 
(Thomassin, 1I. ii. 69). 

y. Time, mode, and place of election.—Further, 
(1) the election was ordered to be made, and the 
new bishop consecrated, dvrds Tpiov ufvov, un- 
less delay was unavoidable, by Conc. Chuilced, 
A.D. 431, can. xxv. And the alleged practice at 
Alexandria (doubtless from the special character 
ot the place already mentioned) was to elect im- 
mediately after the death of the last bishop, and 
before he was interred (Epiphan. Hauer. lxix. 811, 
Liberat. Breriar. xx., and see Socrat. vii. 7); a 
practice followed in one instance, that of Proclus, 
A.D. 434-447, at Constantinople also (Socrat. vii. 
40). The time allowed in Africa, however, was 
much longer, the episcopus interventor being only 
superseded if he allowed the election to be de- 
layed beyond a year (Conc. Carthag. V. A.D. 398, 
can. iii; Cod. Cun. Eccl. Afric. lxxiv.). On 
the other hand, Conc. Rom. A.D. 606, to prevent 
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bishops nominating thcir own successors, far- 
bids election until the third day after the last 
bishop's death. (2) Such election was not to 
take place er) mapovola dkpowućvev—“in the 
presence of the hearers," g. e. the class of cnte- 
chumens so called (Conc. Laodic. A.D. 365, can. 
V.); probably because accusations might on such 
occasions be brought forward against clergr. 
(3) Later canon law (Greg. IX. Decretal. |. vi. 
De Elect. et Electi Potest. c. 42) specities three 
modes of electing; scil. by “ compromissarii " 
(delegates by whose act the body of electors 
bound themselves to abide), by scrutiny of votes, 
by “inspiration (if the electors agree in an 
unanimous and unpremeditated choice). Of these 
three, compromissarii are mentioned bv Gregory 
the Great, although not under that name (Zqst. 
iii. 35). And election by acclamation was (as we 
have seen) not unknown. 'The other was of course 
the ordinary way, viz. by some kind or other af 
serutiny of votes. (4) The election was properly 
to take place in the diocese itselt (whereas ** com- 
promissarii " might be sent elsewhere to perfbrm 
it), that the people might be able to give their 
testimony (St. Cypr. Zpist. lxvii.). Cone. Aurr- 
lian. IV. A.D:541, can. v., &c. &c., refer to the place 
of ordlination, for which see below. So lon: as thaf 
also took place in the diocesan cathedral (see e. g. 
St. Aug. Epist. 261, and below), so long no doubt 
the election took place there likewise. But even 
when the ordination came to be transterred to 
the metropolitan see, the election still remained 
commonly as to be done on the spot itself. 
[INTERVENTORES; VISITATORES.) 

2. Confrrmation.— The bishop elect was nelt 
to be confirmed, viz. by the metropolitan. And 
s0 far as such confirmation merely referred to the 
metropolitan's share in the election, it would 
certainly seem to tollow from Conc. Nicacn. can. 
vi. (kparelro 7 TOV nAcidvov Vijbos), from Con. 
Antioch, A.D. 341, can. xix. (repeating the Nicene 

canon), and even from so late a witness as Cone. 
Arelat. II. A.D. 452, can. v., that in the first in- 
stance and canonically the voice of the majority 
of bishops was final. At the same time, a cer- 
tain rix«ht of ratification is assigned to the me- 
. tropolitan, even from the time of the Council of 
' Nice itself. And it certainly seems that the 
' metropolitan in course of time, practically, if 
"not expressly, came to have a veto. S0, €. g. 
Kore Hilary, A.D. 465, Epist. ii. c. 1. In the 
form of election, however, in Sym. of Thessal., 
the bishops alone vote at all, the metropoli 
tan not being even present. [METROPOLITAS.] 
So likewise with the patriarch, later still (see, 
however, for both, Conc. Chalced. A.D. 451, Aet. 
xvi., Labbe, iv. 818, and PATRIARCH). — But from 
:no doubt the earliest times, and corresponding 
to the proof (Šokiuagla) required in 1 Tim. iii. 
7, 10, something must have eristed like the 
enactment of Conc. Carth, IV. so called: *“Qui 
episcopus ordinandus est, antea examivetur, si 
natura sit prudens, si docibilis, si moribus tem- 
peratus, &c., si litteratus, si in lege Domini in- 
structus, si in Scripturarum sensibus cautus, si 
in dogmatibus ecclesiasticis exercitatus; et ante 
omnia, si fidei documenta verbis simplicibus 
asserat, id est, Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
Sanctum unum Deum esse confirmans," &c. &c. 
So also Theodoret (in 1 Zim. v. 22), —'EterdCewv 
Y&p mpdrepov xpfi Tod yeiporovovućvov rav Bio 
' e10' obros KAAcIV Ča" abrdv Thy xdpiv Tod Ilyew- 
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uaros. See also the Apost. Constit., and the de- 
scription in the Greek Pontificals of the bishop 
to be consecrated, as already Ubrophegios Kal 
čarepeoućvos = elect and confirmed. Certainly, 
from the 4th century onward, the confirmation 
was a distinct technical act, following upon the 
election; so far distinct, indeed, that in time 
(from the 4th century itself according to De 
Marca, de Cone. Sucerd. et Imp. VIII. ii. 1; but 
Van Espen, Jur. Eccl. Univ. 1 xiv. 1, $ 7, 
more probably refers it to the 1lth or 12th) 
conhrmation was held to confer upon the 
bishop not yet consecrated the power of juris- 
dictivn. but not that of order. Justinian enacts 
that a bishop elect shall carefully peruse the 
“ rules laid down by the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church," and shall then be interrogated by his 
ordainer (i. e. the metropolitan) whether he is 


I 


competent to keep them ; and upon his solemn . 


profession accordingly, and atter a solemn admo- 
nition, shall then be ordained. And so we find 
Gregory the Great, A.D. 596 (Epist. vii. 19), de- 
siring the archbishop of Ravenna to summon 
into his presence the bishop elect of Ariminum 
(»lected by “ clerus et plebs "), and to examine 
him; and if “ea in eo quae in textu Heptatici 
morte mulctata sunt, minime fuerint reperta, 
atque fidelium personarum relatione ejus vobis 
quidem vita placuerit, ad nos eum cum decreti 
pecina, vestrae quoque addita testificationis epi- 
stola, destinate, quatenus a nobis . . . consecretur 
antistes." So again in Carlovingian times, two 
centuries and a half later, upon the election 
of Gillebert to the see of Chalons sur Marne, 
Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, with the other 
bishops of the province, or their vicars, the 
abhats, canons, monks, presbyters, deacons, and 
suldeacons, being assembled at Chiersi (near 
Laon)—the archbishops of Rouen, Tours, and 
Sens, being also present—the “ clerus, ordo, et 
plebs" of Chalons presented the decree of election 
to Hincmar and his fellow-bishops, and (after an 
erplanation respecting a previous election that 
had been set aside) declared the unanimous con- 
sent to it of the “ canonici, monachi, parochi, et 
nobiles" of the diocese.  Thereupon Hincmar 
interrogated the bishop elect respecting his 
country, condition, literary proficiency, and past 
ordinations; and ascertained that he had not 
been “ conductor alienarum rerum, nec turpia 
lucra vel exactiones sive tormenta in hominibus 
exercens;" and further, as he had held some 
oourt office, that his accounts with the king were 
settled; to the former of which points certain 
ceri and noble laymen bore testimony, while 
for the latter he produced a royal letter, duly 
sealed, and containing also an intimation of the 
roval wish for his consecration. Testimonies of a 
bishop and certain monks to his good behaviour 
were then produced ; and the consent of the 
archbishop of Tours was given to the transfer 
into another province of one born and ordained 
at Tours. —Hincmar, then, with the archbishop 
of Tvurs as his assessor, desired the candidate to 
read, or listen to, and promise to keep, the Pas- 
toral of Gregory the Great, the Canons, and the 
rules usually given by the ordainer to the or- 
dained, and which were subsequently given to 
him in writing; and to write out and subscribe 
the Creed, and hand it so subscribed to the me- 
tropolitan. The written consents of the absent 
bishops were then produced and read, and the 
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day and place of consecration fixed (Cone, Qallic. 
Sirmond, ii. 651). See also the Ordinals in 
Martene (ii. 386) and Morinus (de Sac. Urd. ii.). 
A professio, i. e. at first both of his faith and of 
canonical obedience to his archbishop, came also 
to be part of the formal proceedings of the con- 
firmation of a bishop. The English “ Professions" 
begin early in the 9th century; and the early 
ones commonly contain a kind of creed, as well 
as a promise of obedience. So likewise in the 
East, the 2nd Counc. of Nice, A.D. 787 (can. ii.) 
requires a careful enquiry to be made whether 
the candidate is well acquainted with the Canons, 
with the Gospels, Epistles, and the whole Scrip- 
tures, and is prepared himself to walk, and to 
teach the people committed to him, according to 
God's commandments. And the bishop elect was 
required to profess that he “ receives the Seven 
Synods, and promises to keep the canons enacted 
by them, and the constitutions promulged by 
the Fathers." A solemn recitation and subscrip- 
tion of the Creed, and a disclaimer of simony, 
were required also of the bishop elect before his 
consecration (Sym. Thessal. ap. Morin. ii. 156). 
In the Western Church, even at this date, no 
further confirmativn was usual or necessary. 
The pope only intervened in a few extraordinary 
cases ('Thomassin, II. ii. 30, & 1: and see PATRI- 
ARCH, POPE). 

3. Ordination (xeiporovla most commonly, as 
probably in Acts xiv. 23, although the word is 
also used of election, as 2 Cor. viii. 19; xe:po- 
Geoia, which also means sometimes benediction 
only, as 6 wperBurepos xetpoBeTei, ob xeiporover, 
Apost. Constit. viii. 28 [and so xeporovelv and 
xeipoBereiv are distinguished in the spurious 
Epist. of St. Ignat. to Hero, c. iii.); xaBiepwgis ; 
TeXegiovpyla; čpopiauds; and in Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop., rhetoricized into TreAelwgis lepariki, 
GrorAf)peogis, Šiak6TuNoIs, K.T.A.)* — followed 
upon the completion of the confirmation. 

And (a) first, the matter and form (as it 
was afterwards called) of ordination was, from 
the beginning, laying on of hands (čriBegis 
rov xepev, Acts vi. 6, 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22, 
2 Tim. i. 6; xapemBeoia, Euseb.), accompanied 
necessarily by words expressive of the purpose 
of the act, but by no invariable and universal 
formula claiming apostolic authority. Other 
rites, added as time went op, cannot claim to 
be either apostolical or. universal, and pertain 
therefore, at best, “to the solemnity, not to the 
essence," of the rite. (i.) The only other rite 
indeed in episcopal ordination, that has any ap- 
pearance of a claim to the “ubique et ab omnibus," 
but which is not traceable (although it very pro- 
bably existed) before the 3rd century, is the lay- 
ing of the Gospels, open in the ancient and in the 
Greek church, shut acc. to the Urdo Romanus, 
upon the head (in some rites, upon the neck and 
šhoulders) of the bishop to be ordained.—Const. 
Apostol. viii. 4: Kal guom?js yevouevns, «ls rov 
rperov Emiukdćrwv ua kal Švolv drepois rAn- 
glov T0V Buriagsrnpiov ćaTos, rov Aorov 'Eri- 
ok6kov Kal zpesBvrepov giremij FporevxoueEvov, 


* Tbe special approprlation of the term conaecration to 
episcopal ordination is purely modern ; Leo M., €. g., Uses 
the term indiffereutly of bishops, priests, or dencons; and 
Gillebert, quoted by Du Cange, opposes it to “ dedicare," 
the latter meaning to dovote Wo Uod, tbe former to set 
spart for holy uses. 
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rav Ši Šiakdvev Ta Beta Ebayyćlia drzi TIS TOD 
X€Iporovovućvov KepaATs dvesTvyućva karex6v- 
Tev, AEyćTo, K.T.A.—And with unimportant va- 
riations, Conc. Carth. IV. A.D. 398, can. ii. : 
“ Episcopus cum ordinatur, duo episcopi ponant 
et teneant Evangeliorum codicem super caput et 
cervicem ejus, et uno super eum fundente bene- 
dictionem, reliqui omnes episcopi qui adsunt, 
manibus suis caput ejus tangant."—And so also 
Constit. Apostol. viii. 3 (assigning the act to 
deacons), Pseudo-Chrys. (Z/om. de Uno Legis- 
lator. Opp. vi. 410, Moutfauc.), Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop. (de Ecdl, Hier. V. i. 7, iii. 7), and almost 
every ritual, Eastern and Western, including (so 
Denzinger) Nestorian, Maronite, and Jacobite 
(assigning it either to the patriarch or to the 
assisting bishops). And although it came to be 
used in Egvpt in the consecration of the patri- 
arch only, yet there too, if the Pseudo-Dionysius 
represents the Alexandrian rite, it must have 
been used at first for all bishops (Denzinger, 
Rit. Orient. 135). —Alcuin however (de Div. (1[7.), 
Amalarius (de Ofic. Eccl. ii. 14), and Isidor. 
Hispal. (de Div. Oflic. ii. 5), quoted by Morinus, 
seem (rather unaccountably) to imply its absence 
in Gaul, Germany, and Spain, in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. And it is certainly wanting in two 
pontificals in Mabillon (.Hus. Ttalic. tom. ii. 
numin. viii, ix.). The actual delivery of the 
Gospels to the consecrated bishop occurs among 
the Maronites, but not among the Jacobite Sy- 
rians or the Nestorians (Denzinger); and in the 
West, it is in the present Roman Pontifical, but 
was unknown until the 1ilth century (Morinus, 
iii. 23).—(1i.) Anointing of the head in episcopal 
ordination is a much less ancient or general rite 
than the imposition of the Gospels. Among the 
Fasterns it never existed at all (Morinus, Den- 
zinger, &c.); the few ambiguous expressions in 
Eastern rituals (cited by, e. g., J. A. Assemani) 
referring to spiritual anointing, while the tes- 
timony to the absolute non-occurrence of the 
material rite is express. It is found in Gaul in 
the 6th century (Ait. ap. Morin. de Ordin. ii. 261, 
sq.); in Africa not at all; doubtfully in Spain 
(Morinus); but in Italy, also in the 6th cen- 
tury (S. Leo M., Serm. viii. de Passion, Domini ; 
Greg. M. in Zeg. I. x.; ap. Morin. tb. III. vi. 2, 
S 2); and in Saxon England it was extended to 
hands as well as head in the 8th century (Egbert's 
Pontif. ed. Greenwell ; and so also in the Roman 
ordinal in Morinus, ii. 288).—(iii.) The sign of 
the cross, accompanying the imposition of hands 
(which is therefore called s(payls), is mentioned 
by St. Chrys. (IZom. 1v. sn Matth.), and by the 
Pseudo-Dionysius as above. In the later Greek 
ritual it occurred thrice (see Morinus, iii. 254). 
—(iv.) Delivery of pastoral staff and ring be- 
came also a part of the Western rite from about 
tbe latter part of the 6th century (Maskell, 
Mon. But, vol. ili. 273). It occurs in the Ponti- 
ficals of Gregory the Great and Egbert, but not 
in those of Gelasius or Leo. The staff indeed 
dates from the 4th century, as one of the insignia 
ofa bishop, both in East and West. And the ring, 
which is unused in the East (except:'by the Ma- 
ronite Syrians, and by the Armenians, the latter 
of whom borrowed it from Rome—so Denzinger— 
and the agpayls, or sign of the cross, is avri Ša- 
KrTvAlov, acc. to Sym. Thessalon.), occurs in the 
West as early as Isid. Hispal, de_ Div. Off. ii. 5; 
but “ is not in either Amalarius, Alcuin, or Rab. 
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Maurus*" (Maskell). Both staff and ring are 
in Conc. Zolet. 1V. A.D. 633, can. rxviii. (men- 
tioning “ orarium, annulum, baculum ?); and, 
seemingly, in Conc. Francof. A.D. 794, can. x. 
(mentioning, however, only in general, “episco- 
palia"). [RING; CROSIER STAFF.) But as part 
of the rite of ordination, they belong to the West, 
and to the latter part of the 6th century. 
[INVESTITURE.] The staff, however, occurs in 
a late Greek Pontifical_ in Morinus (de Suce. 
Ord. ii. 124).—(v.) The buopdpiov, or _pallnim 
(a linen vestment markel with crosses), also 
came to be given at episcopal ordination in the 
East. It is mentioned as an (Eastern) epi- 
scopal vestment as early as Isidor. Pelus. in the 
beginning of the Sth century (lib. i. Ep. 136; 
and see Morinus, p. ii. pp. 220 sq., and Den- 
zinger) ; and occurs in the Eastern rituals. Inthe 
West, the delivery of a vestment also called bv 
the name of pallimwm followed ordination, not of all 
bishops, but of archbishops, as a totally distinet 
ceremony, and with an entirely different meaning 
and purpose. And this began about A.D. 500 : see 


.Gieseler, ii. 133, Eng. ed., and under PALL.— 


(vi.) The delivery of the mitre at ordination in 
the West dates only after the close of the period 
to which this article refers ; occurring first about 
the 10th century (see Maskell's Mon. žit. iii. 275). 
It is in the Sarum, as in al) later Pontificals. 
As part of the episcopal dress during Divine 
service, in some shape or otber, and under 
various names, it occurs both in East and West 
from apparently the 4th centurv. [MITRE.]— 
(vi.) The delivery of the paten “cum oblatis," 
and of the chalice “ cum vino, which forms a 
principal part of the later additions to the ordi- 
nation of a presbyter [PRESBYTER], is found 
for the first time in the Sacram. of Gregory the 
Great (Morinus, ii. 277, iii. 134), and in the con- 
secration of a bishop (in which however it does 
not occur again). Among the Svrians, however, 
the consecrating bishop touched the consecrateđ 
elements with his hands before laving hands upon 
the head of the bishop to be consecrated (Den- 
zinger); and in the Apost. Constit. viii. 5, one of 
the consecrating bishops is ordered dvapćpew 
Thv Budiav čri TGV xEipsv Tov xeporovnBevTros. 
—(vii.) The čvdpfnois or proclamation (prae- 
dicatio, promulgatio, &vakhhpvtis, dmuchpvkis, or 
Kfipulis ČE dvduaros), and (viii.) the žiss of peace, 
are mentioned by Pseudo-Dion. Areop. as follow- 
ing upon the consecration. The latter is men- 
tioned also in Apost. Constit. viii. 5, but as oc- 
curring at the subsequent enthronization. And 
it was repeated four times during the service in 
the East in the time of Sym. of Thessal. (ap. 
Morin. ii. 171). The former occurs in the time 
of Symeon before the consecration, and was in 
that position a public proclamation by name of 
the appointment (7% Bela xdpis npoxepiĆera) 
of the elect bishop, mađe by the consecrating 
arehbishop (among the Jacobites and Copts, 
however, by the archdeacon—Denzinger). There 
were indeed two such umnvuuara : one, the de- 
claration made to the bishops, intimating the 
choice made by emperor, or_ by metropolitan, 
among the three presentees ; the other, the pro- 
clamation of the name to the people (Morinus, 
iii. 254). In the older Latin Ordinals the same 
form occurs in substance in like place (id. tb. 
27); viz. as a declaration by the consecrator, 
that “ cives nostri elegerunt sibi illum pastorem, 
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oremus itique pro hoc viro," &c. Tt is also in metropolitan in person or by letter, and three 
use among the Syrians (id. ib. 31). The Apost. : sutfragans), with the consent of the remainder, 
Constit, do not. mention it. But St. Greg. Naz. or of at least the major part of the whole num- 
seems to alluđe to it under the term dmonui- ber, in case of division; or yet again (Conc. 
Cera: (Mor. i. 30). *Avapbnois is also used in | Arausic. I. A.D. 441, can. xxi.), by actually de- 
Svnesius (Epist. 67) as equivalent to consecra- posing the ordainer, and (ifa willing participator 
tion; and see also Suicer in roce, in the irregularity) the ordained bishop aiso, if 

All these, however, are later additions to the |““ two bishops presumed " to ordain; while yet a 
rite; arising (as was not unnatural) out of the | fourth like council ( Žtegiens. A.D. 439, can. ii.) 
gradual erteusion of the “ traditio instrumen- | not only censures but voids a consecration, which 
torum," which had constituted the ordination of ; shall lack any of the three conditions, of consent 
the minor orders from the beginning (see Conc. | of comprovincial bishops, presence of three of 
Carth. IV.), to the higher orders also; and accom- | them, and assent of metropolitan. The rule re- 
panied in the case of some of them by an equally | quiring three is also matter of constant reference 
natural conversion 6f accessories in course of time | (ns, e. g., in Conc. Epuon. A.D. 517, can. i.; or 
into essentials. It is waste of words to prove that | again by popes from Damasus onward to Leo III., 
the one and only essential act from the beginning |in discussing the position of chorepiscopi; see 
was imposition of hands. This also, however, | Morin. iii. 58). Spanish councils simply repeat the 
in process of time, became varied, 1. by repe- | Nicene canon on the subject (e. g. Conc. Tvlet. IV. 
tition, 2. by the use of one or both hands, and | A.D. 581, can. xviii.; and so lsidor. Hispal. de 
the like: for which details see IMPOSITION OF | Oflic. Eccdl. ii. 5). And in Africa, at an earlier 
Haxns, date, Conc. Carth. IIL. A.D. 397, can. xxxix., con- 

The form of ordination was not similarly fixed. | demns consecration by two bishops, pronounces 
Pope Innocent III., speakiug as a canonist, and | the requirement of twelve (which had been sug- 
Hatert, writing of the Greeks as a theologian, | gested) impracticable, and repeats accordingly 
erpressly declare that the Apostles appointed no | the old rule of three: can. xl. of the same council 
form of words; that it rests therefore with the | prohibiting the three from proceeding to conse- 
Church to appoint such a form; and that, apart | crate, in case objections are taken to the bishop- 
tram Church authority, any words whatever, | elect, until themselves with “ one or two" more 
adequate to the purpose, would suffice. And the | have enquired into those objections on the spot, 
farts of the case are in themselves enough to |and found them groundless. The rule in the 
establish this. In the Greek Church, the form | East was the same (Denzinger, p. 142), “ scil. 
in Svm. Thessal, runs thus: 'H Gela xdpis spo- | ut non minuatur numerus ternarius.? And (one, 
xupićera rov Šeiva eis 'Erlgxowov, x.T.A. ; | Seleuc. et Ctesiph. A.D. 410 (ed. Lamy, 1869), 
these words, which are used at the dvdBpng:is, | deposes (if the record is genuine) both conse- 
being repented at the actual consecration. — Den- | crated and consecrators, if any be ordained bisk.op 
zinzer, however (pp. 140, 141), considers the | by one bishop or by two. But then the principle 
esential words in the Eastern rites which he | which underlay this rule, was not the inability 
mentivns to be found in the prayers which _ac- | of one bishop by himself to consecrate, but the 
cvmpanied the laying on of hunds, and to be of a | desirableness that many, and if possible all, 
precatory form. In the Latin Church, since the | should co-operate in, and testify to, the act of 
lith century, it has been simply, “ Accipe Spi- | consecration. So expressly the Apost. Constit, 
ritum Sanctum, without express mention in the | viii. 27; adding with like clearness a proviso, 
form itself of the episcopal office either by name | that “ one? may consecrate in case of necessity, 
or by description, the context sufficiently limit- |if only a greater number signify their sanction 
ing the purpose of the words (Vazquez, &c.). of the act. So Gregory the Great, in the well- 
Prior to that date, the “ consecratio " of a bishop _ known Ansrers to Augustine, requires “ three or 
w15 not an imperative declaration, but was in | four" if possible, but speaks of the presence of 
the form of a praver. [ORDINATION.) more than one only as “ valde utilis," as of those 

B. The ordainers were necessarily bishops (see |“ qui testes assistant;" and distinctly authorizes 
below, II. 1, a. i). “ Two or three at the least, | consecration by one on the ground of necessity. 
was the rule of the Apostolie. Canon (1), and of | So Svynesius ( Epist. 67) censures the consecration 
the Apost. Constit. (viii. 4, 27): the latter also | of Siderius, bishop of Palaebisca, as (not invalid 
depesing both ordained and ordainer, if any were | but) &x8ćouos, 1. because not in Alexandria or 
ordnined (of course, without sufficient cause), by | with the consent of the patriarch ; but also, 2. be- 
“te bishop (viii. 27), yet expressly not voiding such | cause performed by “not three," but a single 
orlination if the case were one of necessity. But | bishop ; and Theodoret (v. 23) that of Evngrius 
While St. Crprian (Epist. 67) implies the ordi- |of Antioch, as also xap& r&vy ČKKANJIHITIKOV 
mary presence of all or most of the comprovincial | Gerudv, “because (among other things) Paulinus 
bishopa, the Nicene Council (can. iv.) requires |alone consecrated bim. But Synesius adds, that 


three absolutely, as a minimum——of all, if pos- 
šihie—but in any case with the consent at least 
of the rest of the comprovincial bishops, or (can. 
Yi.) of the major part of them. And so also | 
Como, Chntced. Act. xvi. — Several Gallican pro- 
vineial councils go further, by requiring in one | 
casa (Cone. Arelat. 1. A.D. 314, can. xx.) seven ns a 


the actual participation in the consecration, of | 
| 


necessity justified the former of these consecra- 
tions, and had led St. Athanasius to allow the like; 
and in that of the latter, both the bishop of Alex- 


andria and the Western bishops recognized it none - 


the less (Theodoret, id. ; Innocent I. Epist. 14). 
So again the bishops of Pontus (1st. ad fin. Conc, 
Chalced.) speak of Dioscorus of Alexandria as actu- 
ally bishop, although consecrated by only two 


rule, but if that is impossible, at least “ infra tres | bishops (and those under censure), “ cum regulae 
Non andea(n]t ordinare ;" or again (Conc. Arelat. | patrum . . . tres episcopos corporaliter adesse . . . 
1. a.D. 353, can. v.), the metropolitan with three | prospiciant." Of the very councils themselves 
smfragans (or, according to another reading, the , of Arles II. and of Riez, above quoted, the former 
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recognizes the reality of the censured consecra- 
tion by appointing the bishop consecrated by two 
to one of the sees vacated by the deposition of 
his consecrators, if the irregularity had been 
without his consent; and the latter,—althougxh 
its canon can scarcely be explained away (as by 
Thomassin) by reterring it to election and not 
consecration,—yet both permits the deposed 
bishop to'confirm, and allows the orders he may 
have nlready conterred, subject only to the 
favour of the metropolitan ; or in other words, 
does not venture to quash the consecration out- 
right. The Welsh and esrly Irish and Scotch 
practice—of only one consecrator—was no doubt 
at first a matter of necessity ; although continued 
after it had censed to be so. The Saxon Churth 
resumed the canonical rule of three, on the other 
hand, as soon as possible. And even in 664 a 
Wessex bishop called in two British bishops, albeit 
he must have thought them schismatical, to com- 
plete that number (Baed. 7. E. iii. 28). The cases 
of Pope Pelagius 1. A.D. 5595, ordained by two 
“ bishopsand a presbyter (Zib. Pontif. in V. Pelag.), 
and of Novatian long before, calling in three 
bishops, &ypolkovs kal arAovgrarovs, from some 
corner of Italy, to ordain him to the see of Rome 
(Euseb. 7. E. vi. 43), and long afterwards, the 
permission given bv the popes (see Bellarm. 
de Eccl, iv. 8) to make up the number of three 
by two or more mitred abbata, so that there was 
one bishop (Labbe, i. 53),—prove at once the 
existence of the rule while they violate its spirit. 
Pope Siricius also (Zpnst. iv. 6. 2, A.D. 384 x 398) 
iorbids “ ne unus episcopus episcopum ordinare 
praesumat ;? but it is “ propter arrogantiam," and 
“ ne furtivum beneficium praestitum vidcatur.' 
Michael _Oxita  (patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 1145—6) also rejected two bishops who had 
been ordained by a single bishop (Bever. Pandect. 
ii. Annot. p. 10). Among the Nestorians, again, 
the patriarch Timotheus, about A.D. 900, assert- 
ing the “ need" of three bishops, allows in a 
case of necessity the suiiciency of two, so long 
as the necessity lasted ; but enjoins that the 
Gospels shall be placed on the right hand upon 
a throne in lieu of a third bishop (Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient. 111. i. 163). Compare finally the 
distinction drawn in the Pontiticals between the 
consecrator and the “ assisting bishops ''—“ socii 
ordinationis" (Coptic Rit.): or again the words 
of the bishops of Pontus mentioned above, “ per 
suflragium consensumque duorum episcoporum 
cum ipso (patriarcha) praesentium."' Whether 
chorejniscopi, consecrated by one bishop, were 
bishops themselves, see CHOREPISCOPI. 

Yy. The place of ordination was properly and 
originally the actual see itself to which the 
bishop was to be ordained. So St. Cyprian 
(Z2pist. 67), Possid. (in V. S. Aug. viii.), St. Au- 
gustin himself (Zgust. 261), Pope Julius ( Epist. ad 
Oricnt. ap. St. Athan. Apol. ii.), Cone. Chalced. Act. 
xi. (Labbe, iv. 700), Conc. Fom. A.D. 531 (in Hol- 
stein. Collect. Rom. p. 7), and Synesius (Epist. 67, 
as above). The practice however came in time 
to be that the metropolitan appointed the place 
(Svnes. ih. ; Conc. Tolet. IV, A.D. 581, can. xviii.), 
althvugh it was commonly the metropolitan see, 
and the metropolitan himself was always to be 
consecrated there (Conc. Tolet. ib.). If, however, 
not there, then, by Conc. Tarracon. A.D. 516, 
can. x., the bishop consecrated elsewhere was to 
" present himself to tne metropolitan within two 
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months. And Conc. Aurelian. IV. A.D. 541, can. v., 

restricts it to the metropolitan see, unless un- 

avoidably removed elsewhere; and even in ihat 

case commands the presence of the metropolitan, 

and that it shall be within the province. In 

whatsoever town it was, the rite was always 

celebrated at the altar of the church, the can- 

didate kneeling (Pseudo-Dion. as above, and re- 

peatedly; Theodoret, iv. 15, mrapd Thv lepdy Tpa- 

me(av). A natural custom also in course of time 

marked out the Lord's Day, or at any rate some 

great festival, as the “ legitimus dies" for a 
bishop's consecration (Pope Zosimus, Epist. vi. ; 

Conc. Tolet. IV. can. xviii.); while Leo the Great 
(Epist. ix.) insists upon the Lord's Day, but as 
beginning from the Saturday evening; and Pope 
Gelasius actually limits the ordinations of pres- 
byters and deacons to the Saturday evening ex- 
clusively. But there was certainly no restric- 
tion of days at all until the 4th century (Pagi, 
ap. Bingh. IV. vi. 7). In the East tne same rule 
of Sunday came to prevail universally (Denzin- 
ger); but the Nestorian rubric (as does also 
common Western practice) admits festivals like- 
wise (1d.).  Ember-days, when they came to exist, 
belonged to presbyterial and diaconal ordinations. 
The hour also came to be limited as well as the 
day, viz. to the time of the celebration of the 
Eucharist, 1. e. the morning (T7js uvorikijs lepoup- 
las spokelućvns, says 'Theodoret, /Zfist. Reluj. 
xiii., speaking however of presbyterial ordina- 
tion): and this at an early period, inasmuch 
as Novatus is censured (Euseb. /7. E. vi. 43), as 
having been (among other things) consecrated 
pa ŠekaT7, 1. 6. somewhere about 4 P.M. In the 
East the rule became equally fixed, and on like 
grounds ; and this as regards bishops universally : 
save (as before) the one exception of the Nes- 
torians, who leave it optional, and provide rubrics 
for ordinations made “* extra missam " (Den- 
zinger). Theodore in England enacts (focnit. 11. 
tii. 1), that in the ordination of a bishop “* deket 
missa cantari ab episcopo ordinante." The parti- 
cular part of the liturgy, however, at which the 
ordination was to be (so to say) interpolatel, 
differed in East and West. The “dies anniver- 
sarius " of the ordination, i. €. the “dies natalis " 
or the “ natalitia of the bishop, was also com- 
monly kept as a kind of festival (St. Aug. Cont. 
Lit. Petil. ii. 23, Hom. xxxii. de Verb. Don, 
Ilom. xxiv. et xxv. ez Quinguaginta, Hom. cccal. 
ed. Bened.; Leo M., Hom. i. ii. iii.; Paulin. 
Epist. xvi.; St. Ambros. Epist. v. ; Pope Hilary, 
Epist. ii. ; Sixtus, Epist. ad Joh. Antioch. Labbe, 
iii. 1261; Pagi, ap. Bingh. IV. vi. 15). 

Šš. The ordainers were also, according to African 
rule (Cod. Can. Afric. 89), to give letters under 
their own hand to the bishop ordained, “ con- 
tinentes consulem et diem,“ in order to prevent 
future disputes about precedence. And a register 
of ordinations (archivus, matricula, dpx€Tuvxos, 
uarpikiov) was to be kept both in the primate's 
church and in the metropolis of the province fer 
the like purpose (id. 86; and see Bingh. II. 
xvi. 8). 

4. Enthronization (čv8povidĆew, incathedrare), 
which is mentioned in tne Apost. Constit., and 
in Greek Pontificals, as the concluding act of 
ordination, followed upon ordination, either (as 
at first) immediately or (in course of time) after 
an interval; a regular service being then pro- 
vided for it, which is described by Sym. Thess. e. 
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riii, A sermon was thereupon preached, at least 
in the kust, by the newly consecrated bishop, 
strled “ sermo enthronisticus,' of which instances 
are given in Bingh. II. xi. 10. And lifterae 
Comm4niwatoriae, or synodicae, or enthronisticae, 
“pduuara KoiwoviKa,  FvAAaBal dvBpoviaTiKa), 
were written to other bishops, to give account 
of the sender's faith, and to receive letters of 
communivn in return (Bingh. £.). T& ev8pov- 
IOTIKG, also, were _pavments which came to be 
made by bishops on occasion of their enthroniza- 
tion. The Arabic version of the Nicene canons 
has a rule about enthronization (can. lxxi.), viz. 
that the bishop be enthroned at once by a delegate 
ot the archbishop, and that the archbishop visit 
him personally after three months, and confirm 
kim in the see. In 664 or 5, when Wilfrid was 
eonsecratel at Compivgne by twelve French 
bi-hopa, they carried him, with hymnsand chants, 
“in sella aurea sedentem, more eorum "' (Edd. in 
V. Wii. rii.). 
5. A Proression of Obedience to the metro- 
politan, and (in the Carlovingiau_ empire) an 
GItA of alisginuce to the emperor or king, began 
to be required, prior to confirmation, the former 
from the 6th century onwards, the latter from 
the time either of Charlemagne or of his imme- 
diste successors; but far earlier in Spnin. a. The 
earliest written profession of obedience to the 
metropalitan produced by Thomassin—“ cartula 
de obedientiae sponsione *—is one made by the 
metropolitan of Epirus to the archbishop of 
Thessalanica, and is condemned by Pope Leo [. A.D. 
450 (Epi, lrxxiv. c. 1). And some kind of 
written promise—“ tempore ordinationis nostrae 
unusquisque sncerdos cautionem scriptis emit- 
timus, studiose de fide ordinatoris nostri "—was 
made to the putriarch of Aquileia, c. A.D. 590, 
by his sufirngans (Baron. in an. 590, num. xxviii.). 
But Spanish couucils of a little later date are (as 
Mizht beerpected)mostexpresson the point. Conc. 
Emeit., indeed, A.D. 666, can. iv.,—extending to 
bishop. &c., an enactment of Conc. Tovlet. IV. 
A.D. 381, can. xvii., respecting presbvters and 
deacen«,—onlv enjoins the metropolitan at the 
time of his ordination, and the bishops at the 
time of theirs, respectively to promise “ vivere 
Casta, recte, et sobrie." But Cone. Tolet. NI. 
A.D. 675, can. x., requires every one of all «rades 
of elergy, before “ consecration," to bind himself, 
Not vnly to keep the faith, live piously, and obey 
the canons, but also “ut debitum per omnia 
honorem atque obsequii reverentiam praeemi- 
tenti sibi unusquisque dependat.? St. Boniface 
shortly after, in Germany, A.D. 723, when 
omsecrated bishop by Pope Gregory Il., goes a 
lonz step further, by giving a written promise 
(addressed to St. Peter), “ vobis, beato Petro, vica- 
Tixque tuo B. Papae Gregorio, successoribusque 
e/u3;" that he will keep the faith in its purity, 
Kc., and that he will “ fidem et puritatem," &e., 
“prasdicto vicario tuo atque successoribus ejus 
per omnia exhibere," &c. (S. Bonif. Epist. xvii., 
el. Jaffe) ; an innovation which Thomassin tells us 
was not repeatel by any one, not even by St. 
Boniface's own successors at Mentz. Further 
on, in Gaul, Conc. Cabrllon. A.D. 813, can. xiii., 
erpressly forbids the oath which some thenexacted 
at ordination, “ quod digni sint, et contra canones 
non sint facturi, et obedientes sint episcopo qui 
eos ordinat,"" &c. ; “ quod juramentum quia peri- 
culnsum est, omnes una inhibendum statuimus.? 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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And a Capitulary of Ludov. Pius, A.D. 81 
(Capit. i. c. 97), noticing the “ sacramenta,? as 
well as “ munera,' which Lombard bishops then 
exacted “ab his quos ordinabant, forbids “ om- 
nibus modis, ne ulterius fiat." But this prohi- 
bition applied to the exaction of an oath of fexlty 
(Canciani, Žeg. Barbar. v. 121).  Professions to 
the metropolitan by the bishop to be consecrated 
were, certainly, from that time forward the regu- 
lar practice. The form of that of the bishop of 
Terouenne to Hinemar of Rheima is in Conc, Gallic, 
ii. 659. And English protessions likewise run on 
from the like date. A special oath to the pope, 
and the meaning attached to the reception of the 
pall, belong to later centuries, the instance of 
St. Bonitace's oath alone excepted, In the East, 
a form of written promise of canonical obedience, 
made by the bishop to the patriarch, is in Jur. 
Orient. i. 441 ; and is expressly sanctioned by the 
8th can. of Cone. Constantin. A.D. 869, while 
condemning certain unauthorized additions to it. 
It may also be mentioned here that St. Augustin 
procured an enactment, at a Council of Car- 
thage, that all canons relating to the subject, 
“ab ordinatoribus ordinandis vel ordinatis in 
notitiam esse deferenda" (Pussid. V. S. Aug. 
vili). B. A general oath of allegiance to the 
king, from all subjects, occurs repeatedly in 
the Spanish councils (e. g. Cone, Tolet. XVILA.D. 
693). And a promise of fidelity from bishops is 
mentioned in Gaul as early as the time of Levrle- 
garius of Autun and St. Eligius, €. A.D. 640, But 
special mention of an oath of tilelity taken by a 
bishop at his ordination seems to occur first at 
the Council of Toul, A.D. 890, where it is de- 
clared that the archbishop of Seus had thrice 
sworn allegiance to Charles the Bald, the first 
time being when the king gave him his bishopric. 
Such an oath of allesiance seems also to be 
meant by Cone. Tur. 1. A.D. 813, can. i.; and 
by Conc. Aquisgr. 11. A.D. 856, cap. ii. can. xii.: 
although spoken of with no reference to ordi- 
nation. But the absence of all rorimulae for it in 
carlier times is conclusive against throwing back 
the date before Charlemagne.  Homage in the 
feudal sense belongs to a later period still. At 
the same time Charlemagne introduced an oath 
of fealty in the case of bishops, and invested a 
bishop with the temporalities of his see bv ring 
and erosier (De Marca, de Conc. Eccl. et Imp. 
PP. 402, 426). As regards the East, there is no 
mention whatever in Symeon Thessalon. of any 
oath to the emperor taken bv a bishop at ordi- 
nation. *y. The oath against simony may also be 
mentioned here, enacted by Justinian (Norell, 
cxxxvii. 6. 2) as to be taken by a bishop at ordi- 
nation ; an enactment repeated by Pope Adrian I. 
(Epist. ad Car. M. in Cone. Gallic. ii. 97). (See 
also above, 1. 2; and ŠIMONY.) 

ll. We have next to consider how a bishop 
ceased to be so, either of a particular see, or 
altogether. And, 

1. Of Translation, which, as a rule, was for- 
bidden, but only as likely to proceed from selfish 
motives, and therefore with the exception, ex- 
pressed sometimes, but seemingly always under- 
stood, of cases where there was sufticient and 
good cause. Before the period of the Apostolic 
Canons this prohibition would have been hardly 
needed.  Apost. Can. xiv. forbids it, unless there 
be a eđAoyos airia, scil. a prospect of more spi- 
ritual “ gain" in saving souls; and guards the 
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right practical application of the rule by the 
proviso, that neither the bishop himself, nor the 
mapoiwla desiring him, but “ many bishops," shall 
decide the point, and that zapaxAfiret peyioTn. 
The Council of Nice (can. xv.), Conc. Antioch. 
A.D. 341 (can. xxi.), Conc. Sardic. A.D. 347 (can. 
i.), Conc. Carth. Ill. A.D. 397 (can. xxxvii.), and 
Conc. Carth. IV. A.D. 398 (can. xxvii.), forbid it 
likewise: the first two without qualification ; 
and tne second, whether the suggestion proceed 
from the bishop, the people, or other bishops; 
but tne third, if Grd mdAews puxpas eis ćrEpav ; 
and the fourth, also in case it be “* de loco ignobili 
ad nobilem,' while allowing it if it be for the 
good of the Church, so that it be done “ by the 
sentence of a synod," and at the request of the 
clergy and laity. And the Council of Nice itself 
both shewed that exceptional cases were not ex- 
cluded, by actually itself translating a bishop 
(Šozom. i. 2, quoted by Pagi), and is explained 
by St. Jerome as prohibiting it, only “ ne virgin- 
alis pauperculae societate contempta,ditioris adul- 
terae quaerat amplexus" (Epist. \xxxiii. ad 
Ocean.). St. Athanasius indeed gives us the 
obiter dictum of an Egyptian council, condemning 
translation as parallel with divorce, and therefore 
with the sin of adultery (Athan. Apol. ii.). And 
similarly St. Jerome (Epist. lxxxiii. ad _Ucean.). 
But Pope Julius condemns it on the assumptiovn 
throughout that its motive is self-aggrandize- 
ment. Pope Damasus also condemns it, but it is 
when done “ per ambitionem ; " and Pope Gela- 
sius, but only “ nullis existentibus causis." Leo 
the Great, c. A.D. 450 (Epist. lxxxiv. c. 8) de- 
poses a bishop who seeks to be translated, but 
itis““ad majorem plebem,' and ““ despecta civi- 
tatis suae medivcritate," And Pope Hilary, in 
Conc. Rom. A.D. 465, condemns a proposed 
Spanish translation, among other things, as con- 
trary to the Nicene canon (Hilar. Epist. 1-3). 
While Conc. Chalced. A.D. 451, can. v., re-enacts 
the canons against “* transmigration.?" At the 
same time, both translations, as a matter of fact, 
were repentedly sanctioned, beginning with the 
noted case of Alexander and Narcissus of Jeru- 
salem (Hieron. de Sceriptt. Eccl. 62); as may 
be seen in Socrat. vii. 35, &c., and in the autho- 
rities quoted by Bingh. VI. iv. 6. St. Greg. Naz., 
indeed, A.D. 382, speaks of the Antiochene canon 
on the subject as a vduos mdAat reBvhkws : and 
Socrates actually tells us in terms, that transla- 
tions were only forbidden when persecutions 
ceased, but had previously been perfectly free to 
all; and asserts that they were a thing &Šidgopov, 
whenever circumstances made them expedient 
(v. 8, vii. 35): and the author of the tract 
De Translationibus in the Jus Orient. (i. 293) 
sums up the matter tersely in the statement 
that 4) uerdBagis kekOAvTaA:, ov uhv Y) uerdBegis: 
i.e. the thing prohibited is “ transmigration * 
(which arises from the bishop himself, from self- 
ish motives), not “ translation " (wherein the will 
of God and the good of the Church is the ruling 
cause); the “ going," not the “ being taken," to 
another see. The same rule and practice prevailed 
both in East and West down to the 9th century, 
complicated however in the West by frequent 
cases of sees destroyed in war, or removed “ad 
alia loca quae securiora putamus (St. Greg. M. 
Epist. ii. 14). Many cases occur in Gregory's 
letters, of bishops of Italy, Cvrsica, &c., translated 
by him for these or like causes, but always under 
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pressure of necessity (see Thomassin, II. ii. 62); 
and Joan. Diac. (iii. 18) asserts expressly. that 
Gregory “ nunquam episcopum ab integritate 
suae Ecclesiae vel ipse in aliam commutarit vel 
sub quacunque occasione migrare consensit." 
Gregory of Tours supplies instances of like trans- 
lations in Gaul, all made “ consensu regum et 
episcoporum," but “iaconsulta sede apostolica? 
(Thomassin, 1. $ 5). So in Spain (Conc. Tolet. X, 
A.D. 656, and XVI. A.D. 693, can. xii.). In Saron 
England, atter the first shifting of sees conse- 
quent upon the settlement of the Church down 
to Abp. Theodore was passed, no translations 
occurred at all, except the simoniacal instance of 
Wine in 666, until that of Dunstan from Wor- 
cester to London, A.D. 959, except in the cases of 
(1) the ever-shifting sees of Hexham and Whit- 
herne, and there once, in 789, and (2) the arch- 
bishoprics of Canterbury and York ; and even in 
the case of the archbishoprics, Cuthbert's was the 
only instance (A.D. 740) until the 10th century. 
In the East, while the case of Anthimus, con- 
demned by Conc. Constantin. A.D. 536, Aet. i., fer 
Thv uoixiKkhv aprayhiv Trijs Baoiaišos 'ExxAngias, 
viz. Constantinople, and for leaving his own 
(smaller) see of Trapezus ““ widowed and without 
a husband, against the canons,"—condempned also 
by Pope Agapetus I. (“ Impossibile translatitium 
hominem in illa sede permanere,' Liberat. Bre- 
viar. 21),—shews the existence of the old feeling 
on the subject ; the counter case of Germanus of 
Cyzicum, translated A.D. 714 to Constantinople, 
“ suffragio atque consensu religiosorum, preshy- 
terorum, diaconorum, et totius sanctioris cleri 
sacrique senatus et populi imperatricis hujus 
civitatis" (Thomassin, from Theophanes ia aa. 
and Anastasius), shews equally that translations, 
if circumstances were thought to justify them, 
were not prohibited. In the Alexandrian Church 
the rule appears to have been exceptionally strict, 
so that originally it was forbidden to translate a 
bishop, already such, to the patriarchate, althoush 
in later and Mohammedan times this rule after 
great contentions became relaxed (Denzinger); 
and among the Nestorians, as one result of such 
relaxation of a like rule, it came to pass that 
patriarchs were otten actually re-consecrated 
(Assemani and Renaudot, ap. Denzinger). 

2. Or Resijnation, and (a) of resignation simply; 
respecting which there is no express canon, atso- 
lutely speaking ; but Can. Apostol. can. xxxvi. Conc. 
Anciyr. can. xviii., Conc. Antioch. A.D. 341, cans. rvii. 
xviii., assume or enact that a bishop once conse- 
crated cannot refuse to go to a see, evenif the 
people will not receive him ; and the two latter 
refer the decision to the synod, which may allow 
him to withdraw or not as it judges best. Instances 
accordingly occur of resignations allowed because 
circumstances rendered it expedient for the good 
of the Church, as where the people obstinately 
refused to submit to the bishop: e. g. St. Greg. 
Naz., when archbishop of Constantinople, with 
the consent of the Council of Constantinople 
(Theodoret, v. 8; Socrat. v. 7; Sozom. vii. 7; 
St. Greg. Naz. Epist. xlii. al. xxxvi., lxv. al. lir., 
Orat. xxxii., and Carmen de Vita Sua) ; Meletius 
when bisbop of Sebaste in Armenia (Theodoret, 
ii. 31); Martyrius, bishop of Antioch (Theod. 
Lector i.): all cases in point to the canons above 
mentioned, the people in each case being factious 
and perverse; but the second and third (although 
the latter was at Antioch itself), apparently in 
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direct contradiction to the Antiochene rule, no! But it was so, us the rest of the canon shews, 


svnodical decision being mentioned, but only 
the will of the bishops themselves : €. g. of Mar- 
trrius, KAfpy dvvzordkTo, kal Aag areBer, kal 
'ExxAndig dpuroućvn arordrroua:.  Instances 
occur also of resignations offered (and approved 
though not accepted) for peace? sake : as St. Chrys. 
(Hom. xi. in Ephes.), Flavian of Antioch under 
Theodosius (Theodoret, v. 23), the Catholic 
African bishops under Aurelius and St. Augustin 
at tbe time of the Donatist schism (Collat. 
Carti1g. A.D. 411, die i. c. xvi.). And Eustathius 
of Perga, again, was permitted to resign by the 
Cone. Eptes. A.D. 431 (Act. vii. in pust. ad Šynod. 
Pamydiylize), on account of old age, retaining 
TO TE Tijs dmuokorijs Švoua kal Tv Triunv Kal 
TIP kovevlav, but without authority to act as 
bishop unless at a fellow-bishop's request. And 
a pension out of the revenues of the see was 


only in order to secure canonical and free election 
when the see became actually vacant,—ueT& Thy 
Kolungiv rov dvaravoaućvov. And the object 
was, not to prohibit, but to prevent the abuse of, 
the recommendations very commonly made by 
nged bishops of their successors; a practice 
strongly praised by Origen (in Vwmn. Hom. xxii.), 
comparing Moses and Joshua (so also Theodoret, 
in Num. c. xlvii.), but which naturally had often 
a decisive influence in the actual election: as, 
€. g. in the case of St. Athanasius recommended 
by Bishop Alexander, and Peter recommended bv 
St. Athanasius, both of whom were duly elected, 
&c., but after the bishopric was actually vacant ; 
the story being apparently without grounds, of 
an intervening and rival episcopate before St. 
Athanasius, of Achillas, and of Theonas (Epiphan. 
Hlaer. lxviii. 6, 12; Theodoret, iv. 18). So also 


grantel to Domnus, who had resigned the see of, St. Augustin recommended his own successor, 


Antioch, by the Conc. Clunlved. A.D. 457 (Act. vii. 
al. Act. x., Labbe, iv. 681), at the request of 
Marimus, who had succeeded him. These and 
like instances testify to the gradual establish- 
ment of a rule, permitting resignations under 
circumstances of obvious expediency for the 
Church, so that they were sanctioned by at least 
the provincial synod, And torms of voluntary 
resiznation both for patriarchs and bishops in 
tha kast occur in Leunclav. Jus Uricnt. At the 
same time the feeling of the Church ran strongly 
against resignations, as being a giving up of work 
for Christ. So Leo M., Epist. xcii. And Cyril 
Aler. puts the dilemma: “If worthy, let them 
continue; if unworthy, let them not resign but 
be deposed " (Ejnst. ad Domnum ap. Balsam, 
quotel by Thomassin). Although St. Chrys. in 
lise case bids a bishop, conscious of serious guilt, 
resign rather than be deposed (da Šacerd. lib. iii. 
€ 10) From the 5th century onward, resigna- 
tions occur not untfrequently in the West (see a 
list in Thomassin, II. ii. 52), with the consent of 
the elergy, or at least the metropolitan and 
conncil, and of the laity, or at least the king. 
In the East, the consent of the emperor and of 
the patriarch ot Constantinople became necessary ; 
a5 in the case of Paulus of Antioch in the time of 
Justin (inter Epist. Hormisd. Pupae, post Epist. 
lx.) The conception of a matrimonial tie, 
such that no authority could sever it unless (in 
the West) that of the bishop of Rome, developed 
itself pruminently at a considerably later period, 
after at least the 8th century. The canonical 
grounds for a resignation, as summed up, later 
still, in the Cvrp. Juris (Decret. Greg. IX. lib. i. 
tit. ix. de Renunc. 6. 10), are in substance those 
already intimated :—i. Guilt, limited however 
from earlier severity to such only as impedes the 
ducharge of the episcopal office: ii. Sickness (in 
which case Gregory the Great would have per- 
mitted a coadjutor only) : iii. Ignorance : iv. Per- 
verse rebelliousness of the people : v. The healing 
of a schism : vi. [rregularity, such as, €. g. bigamy. 
A desire to take monastic vows, although a not 
unfrequent case, and in some instances at least 
tolerated, was not a canonieal ground of resigna- 
tion. (B.) Resignation in favour of a successor, 
howerer, was distinctly prohibited, by Conc. An- 
fioch. A.D. 341, can. xriii. : 'Enlokowov uh čkeiva: 
tr' ašrvi kaBioT Giv črepov davrov čidčoxov, k&y 
Tps Tij reAevrij roš Biov rvyxdsn' «i Šć Tu 
T&0yToy yiyrorro, &kupovy, elvar_ Thy kardoTragi. 


Eraclius. But such recommendations slipped na- 
turally into a practice of consecrating the suc- 
cessor, sometimes elected solely by the bishop him- 
selt, before the recommending bishop's death, thus 
interfering with the canonical rights of the com- 
Provincial bishops and of the diocese itself, Limit- 
ing then the prohibition to the actual election 
by a single bishop of a successor to take his own 
place during his own lifetime, the Antiochene 
canon is repeated by, e. g. Conc. Pari8. V. A.D. 615, 
can. ii. (““ ut nullus episcoporum se vivente alium 
in loco suo eligeret ''), and became the rule; al- 
though one often broken in the West in the Tth 
and 8th centuries, as e. g. in the noted case of St. 
Boniface, who was _permitted by Pope Zacharias, 
although after strong remonstrances, and with 
great reluctance, to nominate and ordnin his own 
successor. But then we must distinguish (y) 
that qualified resignation, which extended only ta 
the appointment of a coadjutor—not a coadjutor 
with right of succession, which was distinctly 
uncanonical, but simply an assistant during the 
actual bishop's life, and no further. The earliest 
instance indeed of a simple coadjutor, that of 
Alexander, coadjutor to Narcissus of Jerusalem 
(Euseb, H. E. vi. 11), was supposed to require a 
vision to justify it. But examples occur re- 
peatedly thencetorward, both in East and West 
(e. g. in Sozom. ii. 20; Theodoret, v. 4: St. Am- 
bros. Epist. Ixxix.; St. Greg. Naz. Orat. xii. 
ad _Patr. Opp. i. 248. c, quoted by Bingham); 
including St. Augustin himself, who did not 
““ succeed," but “ accede," to the see of Hippo, 
being coadjutor therein first of all to his pre- 
decessor Valerius, by the consent of “ primate, 
metropolitan, and the whole clergy and people 
of Hippo,'" yet this “ contra morem Ecclesiae 
(Possid. V. 5. Aug. viii.); the canon of the Nicene 
Council, which prohibits two bishops in one city, 
being held to prohibit only two independent and 
distinct bishops, and not where one was (as 
English people might now call it) curate to the 
other, although Augustin afterwurds thought 
that canon condemned himself. But a coadjutor 
with right of succession was distinctly unca- 
nonical ; although instances occur of this also: 
as of Theotecnus of Caesarea in Palestine (Euseb. 
H.E. vii. 32), before the Antiochene canon, and of 
Orion, bishop of Palaebisca (Synes. Epist. Ixvii.); 
and of Augustin himself, but with this difference, 
that he was formally and canonically elected, so 
that the one point in his case was his being cor- 
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secrated before his predecessor's death. So also | P. iii. Epist. 51, 54, 56, 57, &c., about Timothy 


Paulinus of Antioch, whose act was condemned | the Cat; Liberat. Breciar. xv.). 


(v.) The oradi- 


as uncanonical by St. Ambrose (Zpnist. lxxviii.), | nation of one under sentence of deposition was 


and by Theodoret (v. 23) and by Socrates (ii. 15). 
And a like case in Spain, where a bishop of Bar- 


celona, with consent of the metropolitan and 


comprovincial bishops and the whole of his own 
diocese, sought to make a neighbouring bishop 
(who was also his heir) his coadjutor and suc- 
cessor, but was condemned for so doing by Pope 
Hilary and a Roman Council, A.D. 465, protest= 
ing against making bishoprics hereditary (Hilar. 
Epistt. ii. iii.) So also Pope Boniface 1lI. A.D. 
531, was compelled to desist from his attempt to 
appoint Vigilius his own successor. And Pope 
Boniface Ill. in a Roman Council, A.D. 606, forbade 


also void (Conc. Chalced. Act. xi.) But then 
(B) bishops already validly consecrated were 
liable to deposition, as well for the general 
causes affecting all clergy, as also in parti- 
cular for causes relating to their own especisl 
oflicez as, e. g. (i) ir they ordained, or if 
they preached (Conc. Trull. can. xx.), without 
permission, outside their own dioceses (Ajvstad. 
Can. xxxv.; Conc. Antiwch. A.D. 341, €. xii.); or 
(ii.) if they received a clergyman who bad dise 
obediently quitted his own diocese (Conc. Antraca. 
A.D. 341, can. iii.; Conc. Chalced. A.D. 457, can. 
xx. excommunicated them in this case); or (iii.) 


any formal discussion about a successor to a de- if they ordained for money (Apostol. Can. xrix.; 
ceased bishop until “ tertio die depositionis ejus, | Cune. Chalced, A.D. 451, can. ii.) ; or (iv.) acecrd- 


adunato clero et filiis Ecelesine ; tunc electio fiat. 
Thomassin sums up the case by laying down, 
(1) that coadjutors or suecessors were up to the 
9th century never asked for from the Pope ; 
(2) that the consent of metropolitan and pro- 
vincial synod was necessary; and (3) after the 
5th century that of the king; but that, lastly, 
with these last-named sanctions, coadjutors were 
permitted whenever it was for the good of the 
Church, although coadjutors with right of suc- 
cession were forbidden. Tihe hereditary benefices 
of the Welsh Church of the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies, and of the contemporary Breton Church, 
and, indeed (in some degree or other), of other 
churches also, are too late to come into this 
article, So far of the removal of bishops merely 
from a particular see. But, next, ot 

3. The VDeposition of bishops. And here only 
of the case of bishops as such, reterring to 
CLERGY, DEGRADATION, for the general “ irre- 
gularities,' which atlected all clergy, and there- 
tore inclusively bishops also. 

(A.) The grounds upon which bishops as such 
were deposed were as follows.  (a.) First, there 
were certain irregularities which vitiated an epi- 
scopal consecration ab initio; and these were tor 
the most part, although not wholly, irregularities 
such as disqualited tor consecration at all, as 
those Already referred to above.  (i.) If prior to 
ordination to a bishopric the candidate had not 
been examined in the faith, or had failed to meet 
such examination, Justinian (Novell. cxxxvii. c. 2) 
deposed both the ordainer and the recently or- 
dained. (ii.) Although the Conc. Neocues. (can. 
ix. A.D. 314) speaks of a belief that ordination 
remitted sins, except fornication, yet Conc. Nicaen. 
(canons ix. x.) rules that those who are ordained 
through ignorance or laxity, being gnilty of sins 
(without any exception) that would rightly dis- 
qualify them, yvwoBevres KaBapovvra:. iii.) 
The canons that :equire the consent of metropoli- 
tan and synod, &c., to the consecration of a bishop, 
sometimes proceed to void a consecration made 
in violation of them, umnščv ia xvew (Conc. Antioch. 
A.D. 341. can. xix.), and similarly Conc. Regiens. 
can. ii., Conc. Aurelian. V., canons x. xi., Conc. Ca- 
billon. I. can. x. &c. Yet it does not appear that 
in such a case the consecrated bishop suffered 
commonly more than the forfeiture of the see, 
&Kupov elvai Thy kardoragw. (iv.) Consecration 
of a bishop into a see already lawfully filled 
was reckoned ns no consecration (Bingh. XVII. 
v. 3, quoting St. Cypr. Epist.1v.; Conc. Sardic. 
acc. to Hilary, đe Syn. p. 128; Conc. Chalced. 


ing to a late Gallican council (Conc. Arnie. 


PA.D. 441, can. xxi.), if two bishops presumed to 
oconsecrate by themselves, whereupon both of 


them were to be deposed ; or (v.) according to 
Pope Innocent 1. (Epist. xxiii. c. 4, A.D. +402 
x 417), bishops who ordained soldiers were 
themselves to be deposed; or (vi.) if ther 
ordained a bishop into a see already full 
(Cone. Cludced. A.D. 451, as above); or (vii.) if 
they ordained any that had been baptized or 
rebaptized or ordained by heretics  (.4pcst. 
Can. lxviii.); or (viii.) if they ordained any of 
their own unworthy kindred (Apost. Can. Ixxvi.); 
or (ix.) if they absented themselves frorn their 
diocese for longer than a year (Uonc. Cunstrutin. 
IV. A.D. 870, can. xvi., says six months), and 
persisted in disobedience when duly summoned 
to return (Justinian, .Norell. vi. c. 2; see also 
velow under III. 1, a. xv.). —(x.) For simony, 
see SIMONY ; or (xi.) if they did not duly entorce 
discipline [DISCIPLINE]; or (xii.) if they soucht 
to create a bishopric for themselves out of ambi- 
tion, either in a place where there hud been none 
(Cons. Tolet. XII. A.D. 681, can. iv. : see howerer 
below), or by getting royal authority to divide a 
province, so as to erect a new metropolis in it 
(Conc. Chalced. A.D. 451, can. xii.). And vet 
further (y), bishops were liable to excommuni- 
cation as well as deposition, it (i.) they received 
as clergy such as were suspended for leaving 
their own diocese (Apwst. Can. xvi.; Conc. Carth1. 
V. A.D. 398, can. riii. &c. &c.); or (ii.) if they 
“ made use of worldly rulers to obtain prefer- 
ment " (Apost. Can. xxx., often repeated); or (iii) 
if, being rejected by a diocese to which they have 
been appointed, they move sedition in another 
diocese (Conc. Ancyr. A.D. 314, can. xviii.); &c.&c. 
(8.) Lastly, bishopš were liable to suspension or 
other less censure, (i.) if they refused to attend 
the svnod when summoned (Cone. Carthag. V. 
A.D. 398, can. x.; Arelut. LI. A.D. 452, can. xix.; 
Tarracon. A.D. 536, can. vi. &c. &c.); and if when 
suinmoned to meet an accusation, they failed to 
appear even to a third summons, they were de- 
posed (Conc. Chalc. A.D. 451, Act. ziv.) z or (ii) 
if they unjustly oppressed any part of their 
diocese, in which case the African Church de- 
prived them of the part so oppressed (St. Aug. 
Epist. cclxi.); &c. &c. 

(B.) The anthority to inflict depositiou was 
the provincial synod : and for the gradual growth 
and the ditering rules of appeal from that tri- 
bunal, see APPEAL. 

Conc. Chalced. can. xxix. A.D. 451, forbids 
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degradation of a bishop to the rank of a priest: 
he must be degraded altogether or not at all. 
And Conc. Antioch. canons xi, xii. A.D. 341, forbids 
recourse to the emperor to reverse a sentence of 
deposition passed by a synod. [DEGRADATION ; 
OnRNERS.) 

III. From the appointment and the removal 
of a bishop, we come next to his office, as bishop. 
And here, in general, the conception of that olftice 
—onmisting in, 1. TO čpxew, and, 2. Td iepa- 
zevew (so St. Ignat. interpol, Ep. ad Smyrn. 
c. 9)— was plainlv, at the tirst, tnat of a ruler, 
Dot autocratic, but (so to sav) constitutional, 
and acting always in concert with his clergay 
and people, as he had in the first instance been 
elected by them ; and of a chief minister, in sub- 
ordination to whom, for the sake of the essential 
unitv of the Churvh, all Christian sacraments 
ani discipline were to be administered, vet not 
a5 by mere delegates, but as bv the due co- 
operation of subordinate oflicers, each having his 
own place and function: for the former of which 
points St. Cvprian is the primary and explicit 
witness, and no less so St. Ignatius for the latter. 
The leral powers and the wealth gradually ac- 
quired by the _ bishop, the weight derived from 
bis place in synods, and the natural increase of 
tte power of a single ruler holding oftice for lite, 
and hibitually administering the discipline and 
the property of his diocese, naturally rendered 
the es<eutial “* monarehy" of the episcopate more 
ani more absolute, from Constantine onwards, 
and especially under Justinian; while, on the 
other hand, the bishops, pari prirssu, became also 
more and more under State control, especially in 
tne East. In the West, and from the break up 
of the Roman empire, the monopoly ia the hands 
of churehmen of knowledge and of civilization, 
the political powers thrown (and necessarily 
thrawn) into the hands of the bishop, the unity 
of the Church of all the separate kingdoms, and 
its relations to the still respected imperntorial, 
as well as to the pontifical, influence of Rome, 
—to which no doubt might be added at the first 
the reverence for the priesthood as such felt 
by barbarians, and especially by Germanic peoples, 
met and strengthened by the Christian“view of 
the priestly otlice,—gave to the bishops special 
Weizht, as the leaders of the Church ; a weight 
exeeptionallv increased in Spain by the elective 
prition of the Visigoth kings; but qualified both 
there, and much more elsewhere, especially in 
France. by the right of nomination of bishops 
asumeđ by the kings, and by their simonacal 
and corrupt use of it, and by the assumption on 
the part of the State of a full right of making 
laws tor the Church. But to proceed to details. 
And hbere— 

(1.) Of the SPIRITUAL OFFICE of a bishop, as 
prrtaining to him essentinlly and distinctively. 
And of this, first (a), in respect to his own 
diocese. 

(a) i. The power of ordinution belonged to 
bishops exelusively. They were the organ by 
Which the Church was enabled to perpetuate the 
ministry. "Starting with the fact, that no one is 
spoken of in the N. T. as ordained except either 
by an Apostle, or by one delegated by an Apostle 
to this special oflice, the earliest intimation we 
meet with is the statement of St. Clem. Rom., 
already quoted, which draws a plain distinction 
between the original appointment of presbyter- 
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bishops and dencons, and the subsequent pro= 
vision made by the Apostles of an order of men 
Who should be able to perpetuate those ollices. 
When next the subject happens to be mentioned, 
the ordainers are assumed, as of course, to be 
bishops, and the question is only of their requisite 
number and acts, or the like; asin Can. Apost.i., 
'Eriokomos xeiporovelaBw Urd dmiukdarwv čvo Ž) 
Tpiov, and can. ii. spesBurepos vrb ćyvds dri- 
okomov xeporovelaBw; and in Conc, Carthag. HI. 
A.D. 397, can. xlv. “ Episcopus unus ... per quem 
presbyteri multi constitui possunt ;? and IV. 
A.D. 398, canons ii, ili. &e., which is the classical 
passage (so to call it) respecting the rites of or- 
dination, and which allows presbyters no part: 
at all in episcopal consecration; and in presby- 
terial, only to hold their hands “ juxta manum 
episcopi super caput illius" (qui ordinatur), but 
“ episcopo eum benedicente et manum super 
caput ejus tenente." And this latter practice 
(which however does not exist in the Fastern 
church ([Denzinger], although supposed to be 
based upon 1 Vim. iv. 14) appears to be alluded 
to by Firmilian (in St. Cypr. Epist, 1xxv.), 
**majores natu . . . ordinandi habent potesta- 
tem." Similar assumptions occur in Conc. Nic. 
Can. xix., Anlioch. A.D. 341, can. ix., Chalced. 
A.D. 451, can. ii, &c. &c.; and in Conc, Sardic. 
A.D. 347, can. vi., 'Erigkoroit KoBisrav oqei- 
Aovgiv 'Emakdrovs; and also Pseudo - Dion. 
Areop. Zcch, Hier. v. So also, not aflirming 
simply but assuming the fact, St. Jerome 
(nist. ad Franjel.), “ Quid facit, excepta or- 
dinatione, episcopus, quod presbyter non fa- 
ciat?" and St. Chrys. (lom. xiii. in 1 Zim.), 
Ov yap dh rpesBurepui Tdv dmrigkorov Čxepo- 
Tovovv (and similarly, Ž/om. i. in Pluilipp.), and 
(Zlom. xi. in 1 Tim. iii. 8), T7 yčp xeiporovia 
uovn (oi čriokorol) vrepBeBnxagi, Kal TovTy 
Movov ŠokoVJI TAEOVEKTEIV TOVS TperBuTĆpovs ; 
while Epiphanius (ŽZfaer. Ixxv.), expressly allirm- 
ing what at length Aerius had denied, lays down 
that Ilarepas yčp "yevva (7% rev dmokdrav 
Tdlis) Ti 'ExKAngia, ij Še (rov rpesBvrćpov) 
marepas uh Švvaućvn yevvav, Ši& Tijs TOU Aov- 
Tpod maXryyeveslas TćKVa yevva. Sa again, in 
actual practice, the cases of [schyras, declared to 
be only a “layman*" by an Alexandrian synod, 
A.D. 324 or 325 (Neale, Hist. of East. CA. 
Alexandria, vol. i. p. 135), because ordained 
presbyter Urd KoAAorBov To5 rperBurćpov pav- 
TaoBevros čmriakomny (St. Athanas. Aj ol. ii. Opp. 
i. p. 193, ed. 1698), and of certain presbyters 
declared to be laymen fur the like reason by 
(one. Sardic, A.D. 347, can. xix.; while the much 
Jater Council of Seville (Cone, Hispal. II. A.D. 619, 
CAD. v.) pronounced certnin presbyterinl and dia- 
conal ordinations void, because, although the 
bishop had laid his hands upon the candidates, 
a presbyter, the bishop being blind, “illis contra 
ceelesiasticum  ordinem  benedicticnem  dedisse 
fertur." "The one and only distinct assertion of 
a contrary practice upon this point, and this too 
(even had it been trustworthy) of a single and 
exceptional cese, is that of Eutychius, patrinrch 
of Alexandria, A.D. 933-940, born A.D. 876, who 
atlirms in his Orijines, that in Alexandria, from 
the beginning, the twelve city presbyters not 
only chose the Alexandrian patriarch, upon a 
vacaney, out of their own number, but also by 
imposition of hands and benediction created him 
patrinrvch ; and that this lasted down to the 
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patriarchate of Alexander, who was at the 
Nicene Council, i. e. down to about A.D. 308 or 
313: or, in other _ words, that the bishop, in 
whose time an Alerandrian svnod deposed one 
who had received presbyterial ordination, and 
on that very ground, viz. Ischyras, was himself 
ordained by presbyters, sad that all his prede- 
cessors had been so likewise. Both date, and the 
internal evidence of this and of many other 
equallv gross blunders (see Pearson, Vindic. Zgnat. 
c. XL. ii. 2, pp. 270, 282 sq., ed. Churton), make 
Eutvchius' statement unworthy of the notice it 
once attracted. And it is, besides, an obvious 
perversion of the fact alleged by St. Jerome, that 
up to the time (not of the patriarch Alexander, 
but) of the patriarchs Heraclas and Dionysius, viz. 
A.D. 232 or A.D. 264, “ Alexandriae presbyteri 
semper unum ex se electuwn, in excelsiori loco 
collocatum, episcopum nominabant ;'' and of the 
stranger practice still, mentioned by Liberatus 
(as above in 1.1, y). That there were bishops 
enough in Egypt to consecrate legitimately 
(Eutychius also aflirming that there were no 
others except the bishop of Alexandria until 
A.D. 190), is evident by the testimonies collected 
in Pearson (as above, pp. 296, sq. : there were 
above a hundred at one of Bishop Alexander's 
councils). The further assertion of both Am- 
brosiaster (fa Ephes. iv. 11) and of the author 
of the Quaest. in Vet. et Nov. Test. ci., that in 
Egypt “ presbyteri consignant si praesens non 
sit episcopus," and that “in Alexandria et per 
totam Aegyptum, si desit episcopus, consecrat 
presbyter," is ruled to mean either the con- 
secration of the Eucharist or the rite of con- 
firmation, not that of ordination, whether to 
the episcopate or the presbyterate, 1. by the 
date of the statements, viz. long after the period 
fixed even by Eutychius, and much more that 
named in St. Jerome ; 2. by the meaniug of the 
word ćonsiujnare; 3. by the case of Ischyras, 
above mentioned, which is conclusive. Other 
instances of alleged presbvterial ordination are 
either “* mere mistakes " (see a list with expla- 
nations in Bingh. II. iii. 7), or depend upon the 
assumption that chorepiscopi were not bishops, 
or upon a misinterpretation of an obscure canon 
of the Council of Ancyra, can. xiii.  [CUHOREPI- 
8COPI.] 'The early Scotch and Irish Churches, in 
which the presbyter-abbats of certain monas- 
teries exercišed an anomalous jurisdiction, never 
allowed presbyterial ordination (see Adamnan 
in V. S. Columbae, and other authorities, in Grub's 
Hlist. of Ch. of Scotl. c. xi, vol. i. 152—160). That 
a bishop however was not at liberty to ordain 
clerks “sine consilio clericorum suoruin, ita ut 
civium conniventiam et testimonium quaerat 
(Conc, Carth. IV. can. xxii.), but did so “ com- 
muni consilio" (St. Cypr. FEpist. xxxviii.), sce 
below in (a.) x. 0 Moreover, he was strictly for- 
bidden to ordain in the diocese of another bishop 
(see below, (a.) xii.), or indeed in any way 
GAAOTpIOETIFKORELV. 

(a.) ii. Confirmation, in accordance with the 
intimations in the N. T. (Acts viii. 17, xix. 6), 
appears also, when first mentioned, as the oflice 
of the bishop (Constit. Apost. iii. 16; Pseudo- 
Dionys. //ierarch. Eccl. ii. p. 254; Cone. Čartha. 
II. A.D. 390, can. iii., “ut chrisma, &c., a pres- 
byteris nou fiant "). But (through the ditliculty 
of always securing the bishop» presence) tho 
practice gradually issued in a severance between 
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the two acts, of imposition of hands, which was 
restricted to the bishop (St. Cypr. Epist. lxxin.; 
Firmilian, ap. St. Cypr. Epist. 1xxv. ; Anon. de 
Bapt. Huer. in Append. ad S. Cypr. Opp.; Une, 
Eliberit. A.D. 205, canons xxxviii. lxxvii. ; Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 43; St. Chrys. Hom. xvii. in Act. A post, 
S 3; St. Jerome, cont. Lucif. iv.; St. Ambrn, 
de Sacram. iii. 2; St, Aug. de Trin. xv. 26; 
Pope Innoc. 1. ad Decent. iii. ; Gelasius, Epist.ix.; 
Leo M. Epist. lxxxviii.; Greg. M. Epust. iii. 9; 
Siricius. Epist. i, ad Himer.; Conc. Hispal IL 
A.D. 619, can. vii.; Conc. Meld. A.D. 843, can. 
xlv.); and of anointing with the consecrated 
chrism, the consecration of which was also re 
stricted to the bishop (Cone. Carthag. 11. AD. 
397, can. xxxvi.; ZTolet. 1. A.D. 400, can. xx.; 
Bracar. 11. A.D. 563, can. xix., and III. A.D. 572, 
can. iv.; Autissiod. A.D. 576, can. vi. ; Barcinon, 
1I. A.D. 599, can. ii.; Pope Innocent I. Epist. i 
ad liecent. e. iii.; Leo M. Epist. Ixxxviii. ; Gelas. 
Epist. ix.), and to the bishop of the diocese 
(Conc. Carth. IV. A.D. 398, can. xxxvi.; Vasens, 
1. A.D. 442, can. iii. &c. &c.); but the actual 
application of it, with some qualifications and in 
certain cases, allowed to presbyters : as €. g. in 
the Church of Rome, there being a double anvint- 
ing, that of the forehead was restricted to the 
bishop, the rest not so; in Gaul, a single anoint- 
ing was ordinarily the presbyter's otlice; in the 
East, a single anointing also, but ordinarily the 
bishop's otlice, and only in his absence, as at 
Alexandria and in Egypt, allowed to presbsters; 
but in West and East alike, aliowed to presbyvters 
in cases of urgency, as of energumens or of those 
at the point of death, or again by commission 
trom their bishop (see Bingh. XII. ii. 1-6). The 
Constit. Apostol, vii. 43, 44, describe the practice 
of the 3rd or 4th century. [CONFIRMATION.] 

(a.) iii. In the administration of sacranicnts, 
the bishop's authority was primary, that of pres- 
byters, and a fortiori of deacons, subordinate. 
St. Ignat. ađ Smyrn. viii. : Ok di6v dori xepis 
TOV dmiokdrov ošre Barri(ew očre dyary 
moeiv. — Tertull. de Bapt. 17: “ Dandi (bap- 
tismum) jus quidem habet summus sacerdos, qui 
est episcopus: dehinc presbyteri et diacani; non 
tamen sine episcopi auctoritate, propter Ecclesiae 
honorem; quo salvo, salva pax est."  Hieron. 
count. Lucif. IV.: “Inde venit ut sine jussione 
episcopi neque presbyter neque diaconus jus ha- 
beat baptizandi." St. Ambros. de Sacram. iii. 1: 
“ Licet presbyteri fecerint, tamen exordium mi- 
nisterii a summo est sacerdote.* Similar state- 
ments are numerous (Bingh. Zay Bapt. i. & 2, sq). 
So e. g. Cone. Eliberit. A.D. 305, can. Ixxvii—If any 
are baptized by a deacon, “* episcopus eos per 
benedictionem perficere debebit." So also Conc. 
Vern. 1. A.D. 755, can. viii., forbids preshbyters 
baptizing, or celebrating mass, “ sine jussione 
episcopi.' Although no doubt the statement uf 
Ambrosiaster in Ephes. iv. is true also,—as it is 
indeed perfectly consistent with the principle 
above laid down, and both would be and is in 
like case the Church's rule now,—that, befere 
the Church was settled, laymen were allowed 
“ evangelizare et baptizare et Scripturas in 
ecclesia explanare." See also Van Espen, Jur. 
Eecl. Univ., De Papt. c. iii. S 1; and Bingham 
on Lay Baptism. 

(a.) iv. The office of formal preaching. as dis- 
tinct from exposition of Scripture, belonged also 
properly to bishops. So 6.g. in the African 
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Church, if the bishop were present, until the 
time of St. Augustin; who was the first African 
presbyter that preached ““ coram episcopo," but 
this, “accepta ab episcopis potestate"' (Possid. 
V. S. Aug. v.).-"Soalso in Spain, Conc. Hispal. Il. 
A.D. 619, can. vii. In the East the practice was 
otherwise, since there it was only “in quibusdam 
Eeelesiis, tacere presbyteros et praesentibus epi- 
scopis non loqui " (Hieron. ad Nepot. Epist. ii.). 
Yet there also the privilege depended on the 
consent of the bishop, and was taken away in 
Alerandria by an absolute prohibition : TIpesBv- 
Tepos dv 'AXečayčpeia ov sposouiAer (Socrat. v. 
22; Sozom. v. 17, vii. 19), from the time of 
Arius. In Rome, on the other hand, it is asserted 
that no bishop (ožre 6 drigkomos ošre ČAAOS TIS, 
acc. to Suzom. vii. 19, repeated by Cassiodorus, 
141i. Tripart.) preached at all until Leo the Great 
(Tnomaussin, II. iii. 83,8 5). To preach, however, 
every Sunday, was reckoned ordinarily the duty, 
as well as the privilege, of the bishop; on the 
ground that he is to be čičakTiKds = apt to teach 
(50 Bpdvos ŠičagKkaA1uxds = the bishop's throne, in 
St. Chrys. Hom. ii. in Tit, and dčivua Šičagrka- 
Mxoy = the _bishop's office, in St. Cyril Alex. 
Eyist. ad Monach. in Conc, Ephes. Labbe, iii, 423; 
—and Sozom. vii. 19, Mdyos 6 T7s zdAcvs €ri- 
Gxozos Šičkaket, —and St. Ambros. de Offic. i. 1, 
“ Episcopi proprium munus docere populum "), 
And see also Origen, Zlom. vi. rm Lerit.  Conc. Lao- 
dić, c. A.D. 306, can. xix.,and Conc. Valent. A.D. 895, 
can. i., take the practice for granted. King Gun- 
tram, A.D. 585 (Edict. confirm. Couc. Matisc. 11), 
erhorts bishops to frequent preaching ; Charle- 
magne enjvins their having suitable homilies 
(Capt. i. A.D. 813. c. xiv., and Conc. Arelat. can. X., 
dlomat, can. xxv., and ARhem. canons xiv. xrv., 
all of the same year), and deprives bishops of 
their sees who should not have preached before 
a fired dav (3fonach. S, Gall. i. 20); Ludov. Pius 
enjsins bishops to preach either in person or by 
taeir_ vicars (Capnš. i. 109); and Conc. Ticin, 
A.D. 650, can. v., threatens deposition to all 
birhops who did not preach at Jeast on Sundays 
and holidays. “Ethelred also in England enjoins 
bishops to preach (Zas, vii. 19; repeated by 
Cnut, Laue xrvi). And similarly in Spain, Conc. 
Tet. XL. A.D. 675, can. ii.“ Bishops are also en- 
jvined by Conc. Turon, IL A.D. 613, can. xvii,, 
to have homilies about the Catholic faith and a 
huly life, and to cause them to be translated 
“in rusticam Romanam linguam aut Theodiscam, 
quo tacilius cuncti possint intelligere,'? &c. In 
the East, the Council in Trillo (A.D. 691, canons 
Zir, xx.), while deposing bishops who preached 
vutsile their own dioceses without permission, 
enjvins all bishops to preach at least every Sun- 
day, and if possible every day. And Balsamon, 
on can. Ixiv. of the same council, lnvs down the 
principle, that “to teach and expound belongs by 
divine grace to bishops only, and so to those to 
whom bishops delegate the office." It is assumed 
to be the bishop's duty, also, in Cod. TAcodos. 
lib, xvi. tit. ii., de Epiac. 1. 25; and also lib. ix. 
tit. xl. de Poenis 1. 16; and in Cod. Justin. lib. 
ix. tit. xrix. de Crim. Sacrilegii, 1. 1. 

(a.) v. As in the points hitherto mentioned, 
so also in the administration vf discipline, the 
bishop took the lead; the presbyters (and appa- 
rently in some cases the deacons) held their 
proper subordinate place under him, and formed 

i council. Bishop and presbytery occur to- 


t 
i 
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gether passim in St. Ignatius. The condemna+ 
tions of Origen (Pamphil. Apol. ad Phot. Cod. 
cxviii.), of Novatian (Euseb. 77. E. vi. 43), of 
Paul of Samosata (td. vii. 28, 30), of Noščtus 
(Epiphan. Haer. lvii. 1), of Arius at Alexandria 
(id. lxix. 3; and see Coteler. ad Constit. A post. 
viii. 28), proceeded from the bishop, or bishops, 
but with presbyters, the rpesBuTepiov alone in- 
deed being mentioned in the case of Nočtus, and 
deacons as well as presbyters in that of Arius, 
So also Pope Siricius in the case of Jovinian, 
“ facto presbyterio " (Siric. Zjnst. ii., the deacons 
also it appears concurring); and Synesius, bishop 
of Ptolemnis, in that of Andronicus, a layman 
(Synes. Epist. lvii. lviii.). At the same time, 
the bishop was the chief, and ordinarily the sole, 
judge in the first instance in cases of excommu- 
nication (“'mucro episcopalis"), following the 
authority of 1 Tim. v. 1, 19 (but see also 1 Cor. 
v. 4, 2 Uor. ii. 10 :—so St. Cypr. Epist. xxxviii. 
xxxix. lxv. &c.; Conc. Nicaen. can. v.; Conc. Carth. 
II. A.D. 390, can. viii. ; Conc. Carthag. IV. A.D. 
398, can. 1v.; Can. Apost. xxxi.; Conc. Eplws. 
can. v.z Conc. Agath. A.D. 506, can. ii.; and 
countless other  evidence—see EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION); subject however to an appeal to the 
svnod [APPEAL]: although his power came to be 
limited in Atrica by a Carthag. Council (11. A.D. 
390, can. x.), by the requirement of twelve 
bishops to judge a bishop (which came to be the 
traditional canonical number), of six to judge a 
presbvter, and of three, in addition to the ac- 
cused s own diocesan, to try a deacon. The power 
of formal absolution from formal sentence is 
throughout assumed by the canons to be in such 
sense in the bishop, that presbyters could only 
exercise it (apart from him) in cases of imminent 
danger of death, unless by leave of the bishop; 
and deacons only in very extreme cases indeed 
(Dion. Alex. in Euseb. H. E. vi. 44; Conc. Carth. 
JI.canons ii. iv.,and III. can. xxxii. ; Conc. Arausic. 
]. A.D. 441, can. i.; Conc. Epaon, A.D. 517, can. 
xvi.; &c. &c.). St. Cvpr. (Epist. xiii.) allows a 
deacon to absolve, only if neither bishop nor 
presbyter can be had, and in a case of extreme 
urgency. But he also speaks of * episcopus et 
clerus*? as both uniting in the solemn act of 
absolution by imposition of hands. And the rule 
is laid down fully in Conc. Eliberit. A.D. 305, 
can. xxxii.: “ Apud presbyterum ... placuit agere 
poenitentiam non debere sed potius apud episco- 
pum: cogente tamen infirmitate, necesse est 
presbyterum communionem praestare debere, et 
diaconum si ei jusserit episcopus." See also Mar- 
shall's Penit. Discipl. pp. 91, sq.; and Taylor's 
Episcop. Asserted, 8 36. [DISCIPLINE ; PENANCE.) 
See also under PENITENTIARY, PRESBYTER, for 
the pesBurepos dx) Tijs ueTavolas (Socrat. v, 
19), and tne like delegates of this part of the 
bishop's oflice. 

. This authority extended over the whole diocese 
and all its members. —Exemptions, as of monas- 
teries, from episcopal jurisdiction, are directly in 
the teeth of the Counc. of Chalced. canons vii. viii., 
of Justinian's law (Cod. i. tit. iii. de Episc. 1. 40), 
of the provincial _councils of Orleans, I. A.D. 511, 
CAN, X1X.; Conc. Agath. A.D. 506, can. xxxviii. ; 
Conc. Ilerdens. A.D. 546; can. iii.; &c. The well- 
known case of Faustus of Lerins and his bishop 
at the Council of Arles in A.D. 455, was an 
adjustment of rigits as between abbat and 
bishop, but not an exemptiou in the propel! 
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gense of the word (as Hallam .superficially 
states). The earliest real case of the kind appears 
to belong to the 8th century, when Zachary, 
A.D. 750. granted a privilege to Monte Casino, 
“ ut nullius juri subjaceat nisi solius Romani 
poutificis (Mabill. Act. 5. Ord. Bened., Saec. ili, 
p. 643). 
granted by royal authority, occur in the Formulae 
of Marculfus. [EXEMPTIONX; MONKS.) 

(a.) vi. As in the special subject of discipline, 
so generally in the aliairs ot the diocese, the 
bishop had the primary administration of them, 
with tbe power ot veto, but (as throughout) with 
the counsel and consent of his presbyters. and 
of the diocese at large. So €.g. St. Cyprian, 
repeating the statement over and over again in 
equivalent terms,—* Nihil sine consilio vestro 
(presbyterorum) et sine consensu plebis mea pri- 
vata sententia gerere.?" The same rule, as regards 
the presbvters, and in tneir place the deacons, is 
prominent in the language ot St, Ignatius in the 
earliest time. And the “ consessus presby- 
terorum ? is likened by St. Jerome to the 
bishop?s “ senate," and by Origen and others to 
the BovA)y 'EkKANGias, and by St. Chrysostom and 
Synesius to the Sanhedrim (gvvečpiov). That 
presbyters also shared in diocesan synods, “ ad- 
stantibus diaconis,? see COUNCIL, SYNOD. On the 
other hand. unččv čvev yvwuns TOU čmiskoTOV 
(Conc. Laodic. can. 1vii.) is repeated so endlessly 
bv councils, and asserted by church writers, as 
to make it needless to multiply quotations.  Im- 
peratorial legislation, in conferring special powers 
upon bishops, tended largely to increuse episcopal 
authority. Yet provincial synods of presbyters 
(and of abbats) still continued, thrvughout, down 
to Carlovingian times. [COUNCIL; SYNOD.] And 
Guizot (//. de la Civ. en France, Lecon 15) joins 
priests with bishops as the really governing body 
of the Church in the earlier _Frankish period. 
In the particular matters of creeds, liturgies, 
and church worship generally, the bishop is also 
inferred to have had authority to regulate and 
determine all questions, partly as being a natural 
portion of his otlice, partly from the fact, that in 
unessentials, even the cree:ls, much more litur- 
gical_ points, varied in various dioceses, within 
undefined._ but obvivus limits. And so Busil 
ot Caesarea, we learn, composed certain ebxoyv 
Šiaračeis Kal «Ukoouias ToV Briuaros tvr his 
own Church while still a presbyter, of which 
Eusebius his bishop sanctivned the use. St. 
Augustin (Zpist. 86, ad Casulan.) assumes a 
like power in the bishop to appoint fasting days 
tor his own diocese. And the like is implied in 
the tradition, that St. Ignatius introduced anti- 
phons and doxologies into his own church 
(Cassiod. Hist. Tripartit. x. 9). So Proclus of 
Constantinople, A.D. 434—447, is snid to have 
introduced the Vrisagion into that Church. ]t 
was the bishop's otlice also to consecrate churches 
and cemeteries [UHURCH, CEMETERY |: mentioned 
as early as Euseb. Ž/. £. x. 3, 'Eykawlwv ćoprai 
.. . Kal Tov dpri veorayev sposevkrnplov agpi- 
€pywgeis, drirk6kowv TE Čnl Tavrd guveXevgeis. 

(a.) vii. Visstetion of his diocese was, at first, 
rathera duty following asa matter of course froin 
a bishop's ollice, than a legal and canonica] obliga- 
tion: see St. Athanas. Apol. ii. S 74; St. Chrvs. 
Hom. i. in Epist. ad Titum (čmiskdpets); Sulp. 
Sever. Dial. ii. (of St. Martin); St. Aug. Epist. vi. 
Opp. 1i. 144; Greg. Tur, H. E. v. 5, and De Glor. 
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Confesa. lix. cvi.; St. Greg. M. Dial. iii. 38, &c.: 
and see also under CHOREPISCOPI, and TIlepio- 
Ševrhs or VISITATOR. Accordingly, no canons at 
hrst defined or enfvrced the duty. But in course 
of time, so soon as canons came to be made upon 
the subject, the bishop became bound to visit his 
diocese once a year, both to confirm and to ad- 
minister discipline, and generally to oversee the 
diocese : St. Bonif. Epist. lxx. ed. Jale; Cunr. 
Turracon. A.D. 516, can. vili.; Conc. bracar. ILL 
A.D. 572, can. i.; Cone. Zolet. IV. A.D. 653, can. 
xxxvi.; Counc. Iolet. VII. A.D. 646, can. iv.; 
Cone, Diptin. A.D. 743 (i. e. St. Bonitace. as above); 
Conc. Sucs8. A.D. 744, can. iv.; Cone. Arelat. AD. 
813, can. xvii; Capit. Car. M. lib. vii. cc. 94, 95, 
109, 369. A.D. 769, 813, &c. 

(a.) viii. Further (1),it was the bishop's oflice 
to issue letters of credence to any menibers ot' his 
diocese, which alone enabled them to commu- 


nicate in other churches : sc. litterae formate, or 


canonicae, &c. So, Can. Apost. xxxii., no stranger 
bishop or clergy were to be received dvev gvaTra- 
Tikov; Conc. Laodic. A.D. 366, can. xli., Ov šet 
ieparikdy Ž) KAnpikdv Čvev Kavovikćv ypaunarav 
dčevew:; Con. Antioch. A.D. 341, can. vii, Mn- 
Šćva čvev cipnvikov ŠćxerBar rov čćvov: Cune. 
Carthay. 1. A.D. 348, can. vii., “ Clericus vel laicus 
non communicet in aliena plebe sine litteris epi- 
scopi sui. 50 also Conc. Milerit. A.D. 402, can. xx. 
(“ tormatam ab episcopo accipiat"'); Conc. Agath. 
A.D. 506, can. lii., and repented Conc. Ea. 
A.D. 517, can. vi. (* sine antistitis sui epistolis "); 
but, in each case, of the clergy, who should travel 
from home. And the Councils of Arles (A.D. 314, 
can. ix.) and of Eliberis (A.D. 305, can. xrv.) 
torbid “ confessors" to give such letters, and 
order those who have them to procure fresh 
“ communicatoriae" from the bishop. “The Coun- 
cil of Antioch, A.D. 341, can. viii., permits cer 
episcopi Šičovar eipnvikas, but forbids pre=bvters 
doing so; and the Council of Eliberis (A.D. 309, 
can. lxxxi.) prohibits the worse abuse of the 
wives (apparently of bishops) giving and receiv- 
ing such “* pacificae." "These letters, according 
to their purpose, were called “ commendatitine " 
(of credence, or_ recommendation). * paciticne * 
(also * ecclesiasticae" or *“* canonicae,"? of com- 
munion), or “ dimissoriae " (&xoAvTiKai, GvaTa- 
Tikal, or again eipnvikal, or ** concessoriae ") ; see 
e. g. Cone. Irul!. can. xvii. (not necessary ar 
granted, like modern letters dimissory, to any 
one who desired to be ordained in another dio- 
cese than his own—who, however, had of course 
to obtain leave to do so—but onlv_ when a 
clergvman desired to change his diocese); and 
thev are to be distinguished from the umuthari- 
tative “libelli" given by martyrs or confessors 
during a persecution to those who had lajpred. 
Con. Chalced. A.D. 451, can. xi., orders gvarari- 
Kal to be given only to such as were “ suspect:e 7" 
but to those who were poor and in want, onlv 
eipnvikal, and not mvrrarikal—pacinicae, and net 
conamendatitiae.  (2.) The bishop also representel 
his diovcese collectivelv, besides answering fer 
its individual members; as in communicating 
with other dioceses. So, e.g. St. Clemeut ot 
Rome writes to the Corinthian Cnurch, as speak- 
ing for the Church of Rome, of which he was 
bishop; and is spoken of by Hermas Pastor 
(Vis, ii. 4) as oficiallvy communicating witl 
Christians of other dioceses. It is needless te 
give eviđence from later times. 
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(a) iz. The income and offerings of the' less so far as he still retnined the power of 


Church, and its alms, were likewise, in the first 
instance, under the disposition of the bishop, to 
be dispensed either by himself or by his proper 
utlicers (see ALIENATION OF CHURCH PRO- 


| 


appointing clergy and ordaining them to parti- 
cular benefices. The era of such limitation may 
be taken to be the Conc. Troslcian. (Troli, 
near Soissons), A.D. 909, can. vi.; the old 


PERTY, ALMS, ARCHDEACON, DEACON, OECOo- rule lingering still during the time of Charle- 


NOM'Ss); and this upon the ground of Acts iv. 
53, 37, v. 2, 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4; but with the 


general consent of his presbvters, as Acts xi. 30. | 


Ta r7)s ExKAnolas . . . ŠioikeioBar pos Nnket ueT& 
Kpirews al ččovaias ToD čmiokdmov (Conc. An- 
tok. A.D. 341, can. xsiv., and see can. xxv.). 
And Cone. Grngr. (A.D. 325, canons vii. and viii.) 
puts an anathema on those who intermeddle with 
church property, rap& yveunyv (or mapekTds) 
TOV ERIOKONOV Ž) TOL ČyKEXEIPITUEVOV TA TOLAVTA. 
So Can. Apost, xxxvii.: Tlavrov rev dkkANJIag- 
Tixdv zpayudrov ć črlokomos čx€ro Thy ppov- 
Tiča kal Šioike! To avrTa 6s Beo čpopovros. And 
s0 also 19. can. x]. ; and at length, Constit. Apostol. 
i. 29. Aud St. Cypr. (Epist. xxsviii. al. xli.), 
“ Episcopo dispensante." And St. Hieron. ad 
Nejet. kyjust. xxxiv., “*Scint episcopus, cui _com- 
missa est Ecclesia, quem dispensationi pauperum 
curaeque praeticiat.? 


the bishop trom dealing with church revenues, 
kh ueT& yveouns TeV rpesBvrepov 9) TAVv dia- 
kdvwv. and orders him evBvvas rapćxew TT ov- 
vidre T7Js drapxias. And Can. Apost. xxxix. al. xl. 
bils him keep his own goods and those of the 
church distinct, so that čaro pavepa Ta Ičia Tod 
izirxdrov zpdyuara (€! ye kal [Bia čxe) Kal 
Qarepč TA Kupiakd, K.T.A. And Conc. Garth. IV, 
A.D. 398, can. xxxii., “Irrita erit donatio episco- 
porum vel venditio vel commutatio rei eecle- 
tiasticae, absque conniventia et subscriptione 
clericwrum.* Compare also the established ex- 
cepitional cases wherein church plate, &c., might 
be sold, viz. for_redeeming captives (as St. Am- 
brase, de Ofic. ii. 28; Acacius of Amida, in So- 
crat. vii. 21 ; Deogratias of Carthage, in Victor 
Utic. de Persec. Vaudal. i. ; St. Augustin [Possid. 
in V. S, Aug. 24)), or feeding people in case vf 
famine (as St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in Theodoret. 
li. 27, and Sozom. iv. 25); in which, as in other 
cases of real necessity, the bishop allowably 
disposed of the property, but with the consent 
of the primate “cum statuto numero episco- 
porum *? (Conc, Caurth. V. A.D. 398, can. iv.), or 
“ apud duos vel tres comprovincinles vel vicinos 
episcopo3"* (Conc. Agath. A.D. 506, can. vii.); 
which last canon, however, permits the bishop by 
himself to diapose of * terrulaeaut vineolaeexigune 
aut ecclešiav. minus utiles," &c. (can. xlv.): and 
Cone, Epaon. A.D. 517. can. xii., requires the ““con- 


scientia metropolitani "toa like sale. Councils ot 


Urleans, III. and IV. A.D. 538, 541, repeat like 
rules. And in Spain, Conc. Hispal. II. A.D. 619, 
canons ix. and xlix., and Zolet. IV, A.D. 633, can. 
iri, and the Capit. of Martin of Braga ; in 
Italy, the letters of Gregory the Great, and Con«. 
fem. VI. under Symmachus, A.D. 504; and in 
the East, Justinian (.Vorell, 123, c. 23, 131,c. 11), 
thew a like system. This general rule, however, 


held good only so long as the church goods of 


each diocese formed a common fund.  Atter the 
appropriation of special incomes to special officers 
and to particular parishes, the bishop of course 
ceased to have control over more than his own 
share, except over alms and general contri- 
butions, and in like cases (see TITHES): un- 


And Possid. in V. S. Au. | 
But Conc. Antioch. (as above, can. xxv.) forbids | 


magne (sce Thomassin, III. i. 8). About 6007. 
a year is Gibbou's estimate of an average episcopal 
revenue in the time of Justinian; the valuation 
fluctuating at the time from 2 pounds of gold 
to 30 (Justin. Norell. 123, c. 3). 

(a.) x. The bishop also appears, in the first 
instance, to have so taken charge of his whole 
diocese, as that, the diocesan city being served 
by clergy of his own ordaining, the country 
districts were served from the city by clergy 
at his appointment, although with counsel and 
consent of both presbyters and laity. The dio- 
cese was in fact one parish, there being no such 
thing as a parish in the modern sense. And this 
original condition of things gradually settled into 
rule, as follows :—1. That no clergyman could 
migrate to, or be ordained to a higher order in, 
another diocese than that in which he had been 
born and ordained, or (if this involved two dio- 
ceses) in which he had been ordained, without 
the express leave of the bishop who had ordained 
him : the presbyters being bound to the bishop 
who had ordained thein, as he in turn was bound 
to support them if in need. See CLERGY, LIT- 
TERAE DIMISSORIAF, PRESBYTER. An exception 
however came to exist in favour of the bishop of 
Carthage, in relation to Africa, “ ut soli ecelesiae 
Carthaginis liceat alienum clericum ordinare " 
(Ferrand. Breviar. c. 230). že That no dlergyman, 
when benefices came to exist, could resign his 
benefice, or remove to another, within the parti- 
cular diocese, without his bishop's consent. Conc, 
Carth. IV. A.D. 398, can. xxvii., probably refers to 
difterent dioceses,—“ [nterivris gradus sacerdotes 
vel alii clerici concessione suorum episcoporum 
possunt ad alias ecclesias transmigrare." But in 
later times, Conc. Remens. A.D. 813, can. xx., Conc. 
Turon. A.D. 813, can. xiv., and Conc. Namnet. can. 
xvi., are express, “ De titulo minori ad majorem 
migrare nulli presbytero licitum est ;" and are 
confirmed by Charlemagne, Capit. lib, vi, c. 197,— 
“ Nullus presbyter creditam sibi ecclesiam sine 
consensu sui episcopi derelinquat et laicorum 
suasione ad aliam transeat ;" and see also lib. vi, 
c. 85, lib. vii. c. 73. But, at the same time, the 
bishop could not remove or eject a clereyman 
against his will or at his own pleasure, the rule 
coming to be that three bishops were required 
to judge a deacon, and six a presbyter, including 
their own diocesan, with an appeal to the pro- 
vincial synod : see APPEAL, DEACON, PRESBYTER, 
ŠYNOD. 3. That the bishop as a rule collated 
to all benefices within his diovcese, couferring, by 
ordination to a particular * title,? the spiritual 
jurisdiction, which drew with it the temporal 
endowments (see Bingh. IX. viii. 5, 6 ; Thomassin, 
II. i. 33-35). But, 4. that the right of nomi- 
nating to a church in another's diocese_ was 
granted, as time went on, to a bishop who had 
founded that church (and apparently to his suc- 
cessors, on the assumption that he founded it vut 
of church property), in the West (Conc, Arausir. 1. 
A.D. 441, can. x.) ; and in the East from Justinian, 
and ultimately in the West likewise (e. g. Conc. 
Iolet. IX. A.D. 655, can. ii.; Conc. Francof. A.D. 
194, can, liv.), to laymen also in like position ; 


. 
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and in both East and West, by the time of Jus- | ment of Rome to the Corinthians, and of Dionysius 
tinian and of Charlemagne respectively, to kings, | of Corinth (xaBoAiwal dmiaroXa)) to the Lace- 


nobles, and other laymen, without any such 
ground : although the right of the bishop to 


| 


daemonians, and to the Athenians, and _ many 
others (Euseb. A. E. iv. 23); and St. Cyprian's 


determine whether the presentee was fit, and | interference in Spain in the cases of Martial and 


if _unfit, to reject him, remained still, even 
in tho case of _ noblemen's chaplains. Further, 
1. in the Faust, a limit also was put to the 
“ requests" (Šurwrfoeo) of the nobles, and to 
the “* command " (k€A€ugis) of the emperor, in 
making such presentations (Novell. 3, in Praef. 
and c. 2) : and, 2. in the West, the Council of Arles, 
VI. A.D. 813, can. iv., commands, “ ut laici pres- 
byteros absque judicio proprii episcopi non eji- 
ciant de ecclesiis nec alios immittere prae- 
sumant ;? and the Council of Tours, III. A.D. 813, 
can. xv., “ Interdicendum videtur clericis sive 
laicis ne quis cuilibet presbytero praesumat dare 
ecclesiam sine licentia et consensu episcopi sui ;' 
while, on the other hand, both Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious guard the lay side of the ques- 
tion by enacting, “Si laici clericos probabilis 
vitae et doctrinne episcopis consecrandos suisque 
in ecclesiis constituendos obtulerint, nulla qua- 
libet occasione eos rejiciant ;" or if they do re- 
ject them, then, “ diligens examinatio et evidens 
ratio, ne scandalum generetur, manifestum faciat 
(Capit. lib. v. c. 178, and Lud. Pii Caput. in 
Conc. Gall. ii. 430): an enactment repeated by 
Conc., Paris. A.D. 829, can. xxii. See also Conc. 
Rom. A.D. 826 and 853, can. xxi. The right of 
presentation to such a benefice by lapse, as de- 
volving upon the bishop, is not traced by Tho- 
massin (11. i. 31, & 5) higher than the time of 
Hincmar. The consent of the Uhurch, necessary 
in the time of St. Cyprian to the ordination of a 
presbyter, does not appear to have been required 
in that ota deacon—=* diaconi ab episcopis hunt * 
(St. Cvpr. Zepist. Ixv.)—and a fortiori not in 
the case of minor orders. 

(a.) xi. The bishop became also a judge or 
arbitrator in secular causes between Christians, 
on the ground of 1 Cor. vi. 4: necessarily, how- 
ever, by consent only of both parties, and bv an 
authority voluntarilv conceded to him; an office 
which continued so late as the time of St. Au- 
gustin; sitting on Mondays for the purpose: for 
which, and for other details, see Apost. Constit. 
ii. 49-53. See also under APPE AL. Asan office 
conferred by the State, and endowed with legal 
power, see also below under (2). 

(a.) xii. All these powers belonged to a bishop 
solelv in relation to his own diocese.  Bevond 
that diocese—not to discuss here, 1. the authoritv 
of synods, or, 2. the gradual growth of the 
ofices_ of archbishop, primate, metropolitan, 
exarch, patriareh (for which see the several 

oarticles)—each bishop had no right to interfere, 
except under circumstances (such as the pre- 
valence of schism or heresy, or of persecution, 
or the like) which would obviously constitute a 
necessity superseding law. 50, e.g. St. Atha- | 


Basilides, and in Gaul in that of Marcian. And 
see Du Pin, de Anti. Eccl. Discipl. pp. 141, sq. 
Still, the rule was— 

(a.) xiii. A single bishop to each diocese, and 
a single diocese to each bishop. —“ Unus in 
Ecclesia ad tempus sacerdos," is St. Cyprian's 
dictum (Apist. lii. al. lv.). And St. Jerome. 
“ Singuli Ecclesiarum episcopi, singuli archi- 
presbyteri, &c., in navi unus gubernator, in 
domo unus dominus" (Zynst. ad Pustic., and re- 
peatedly). And similarly St. Hilar. Diac. (in 
Phil. i. 1, in 1 Cor. xii. 28, &c.). And Socrat. vi. 
22 ; Sozom. iv, 15; Theodoret, ii. 17 (es Geds, «Is 
XpioTds, «ls driakomos). and iii. 4; and, above 
all, Conc. Nicaen. A.D. 325, can. viii. &c. &e. &c. 
And to the same effect the numerous canons for- 
bidding the intrusion of any one into a diocese as 
bishop during the lifetime of the bishop of that 
diocese, unless the latter had either freely re- 
signed or been lawfully deposed. The seeming 
exceptions to this, indeed, prove the rule. Merely 
as a temporary expedient, in order to heal a 
schism, the Catholic bishops in Africa offered to 
share their sees with the Donatist bishops (Collat. 
Carthag. 1 die c. xvi. in Labbe, ii. 1352); as Me- 
letius long before had proposed to Paulinus at 
Antioch to put the Gospels on the episcopal 
throne while they two should sit on either side 
as joint bishops (Theodoret, v. 3): the proposal 
dropping to the ground in both cases. See ulso 
what is said above of coadjutors; and the canjec- 
ture, not however solidlv grounded, of Hammond 
and others, respecting two joint bishops. respec- 
tively for Jews and Gentiles, in some cities in 
Apostolic times (see Bingh. II. xiii. 3). It must be 
added, however, that Epiphanius (Ž/aer. Ixviii. 6) 
does say that Alexandria never had two bishops, 
os ai GAAar mdAe€s. On the other side, two sees 
to one bishop was equally against all rule. The 
text, “ Unius uxoris virum," savs the De Din. 
Šacerd. (c. iv. inter Ojp. S. Ambhros.), “si ad 
altiorem sensum conscendimus, inhibet episcopum 
duas usurpare Ecclesins." And later writers, 
ce. g. Hincmar, work the same thought with still 
greater vehemence, and loudly inveigh agninst 
spiritu: al adultery. And apart from this eralted 
view, the canon of Chalcedon, which' torbids a 
clergvman being inscribed upon the roll of two 
dioceses, was (very rensonably) held to include 
bishops. The exceptional cases indeed of /nter- 
ventores, and of the temnporary “* commendation " 
of a diocese to a neiglibouring bishop [INTER- 
VENTORES, COMMENDA ], occur, the former in the 
early African Church, the latter as early as Št. 
Ambrose himself ( Zpist. xliv.)._ And a case occurs 


in St. Basil the Great's letters (290 and 242), 


where a provincial synod, under urgent necessitv, 


nasius kal xeiporovias črwoiet in cities out of his | and not without vehement opposition, by a dis- 


diocese, ns he returned from exile (Socrut. ii. 24). 
And similarly Fusebius of Samosata, in the Arian 
persecution under Valens (Theodoret, iv. 13, v. 4). 
And Epiphanius likewise in Palestine; defending 
his act on the ground that, although each bishop 
had his own diocese, “et nemo super alienam 
mensuram extenditur, tameu praeponitur om- 
nibus caritas Christi" (Epist. ad Joan. Hieros. 
Opp. ii. 312). Compare alo the letters of Cle- 


pensation (rd T7js oikovouias &va*yxarov), allowed 
a bishop, promoted to the metropolitan see of 
Armenia, to retain his previous see of Colonia. 
And Gregory the Great in several cases joined 
together in Italy ruined or impoverished or de- 
populated sees. St. Medard also, in 532, united 
the sees of Novon and Tournay, upon the urgency 
of his metropolitan and comprovincial bishops. 
and of the king, nobles, and people (Suriua, in 
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V. S. Med. Jun. 8). But pluralities, in the sense 
of two or more previously independent bishoprics 
beld together for merely personal reasons, do not 
scem to have crept in until early Carlovingian 
times; when, €. g., Hugh, son of Drogo, became 
archbishop of Rouen, A.D. 722, and added thereto 
subsequent1y the sees of Paris and Bayeux, besides 
the abbeys of Jumieges and Fontanelles (CAron. 
Gemmetic.), for no other apparent reason than that 
he was nephew of Pipin the Elder. In England, 
tne first case was that of St. Dunstan, who held 
Worcester and London together, in order no doubt 
to further his monastic schemes, A.D. 957-960. 
And this is followed by the well-known series of 
archbishops of York who were also bishops of 
Wourćester, from 972 to 1023; and this, agnin, 
by the union of tne same unfortunate see of Wor- 
cester to thut of Crediton in the episcopate of 
Living, 1027-1046. The union of other prefer- 
ment, as of deaneries or abbeys, to bishoprics, 
bezan much about the like period, when circum- 
stances tempted to it. And for two abbeys held 
together, see ABBAT. The apparent exception of 
the province of Europa in Thrace in earlier times, 
in which two bishops were allowed upon their 
owu petition by the Council of Ephesus (A.D. 431, 
Act. vii. sub inem) to hold each two, and in one 
case more, bishoprics together, on the ground that 
those bishoprics had always been held together, 
brings us rather to the previous enquiry respect- 
ing the size of dioceses, and whether necessarily 
limited to one city and its dependent country, 
and if so, of what size the city must be. 

(4) xiv. And here, there being no principle 
involved beyond that of suitableness in each case 
to the particular locality, and the original diocese 
in each case being the great city of the neigh- 
bonrhood with so much of its dependent country 
and towns as was converted to the faith, questions 
necessarily arose, as the district became com- 
pletely Christianized, and were determined in 
dišerent ways in different places, as to the sub- 
division of the original vaguely limited diocese. 
In some countries that subdivision was carried 
so far as to call torth prohibitions against placing 
bishops čv kung Tuw 4) ćv Bpaxe:a dA (Conc, 
Nardic. A.D. 347, can. vi.); or again, dy rais xo- 
Maus kal dy Tais xwpas (Conc. Laodic, about A.D. 
366, can. lvii.), which latter canon perhaps only 
prohibits cAorepiscopi. Leo the Great also vehe- 
mently condemns the erecting sees “ in castellis," 
&c., in Africa (Ejnst. Ixxxvii. 6. 2). And it was 
made an objection to the Donatists that (to multi- 
ply their numbers) they consecrated bishops “in 
villis et in fundis, non in aliquibus civitatibus " 
(Collat. Carth. c. 181; Labbe, ii. 1399). The 
probibition is repeated in later times, as by Pope 
Gregory III. A.D. 738, and Pope Zacharias, A.D. 
143. The practice however had continued never- 
theless; as is obvious by St. Greg. Naz., St. Chry- 
sostom, Svnesius, and others, quoted in Bingh. II. 
ni. 2, 3; and by Sozomnen (vii. 19), stating, but 
as an exceptional case, that čorlv ozn Kal dy 
Keuaus dwigkowor iepovvrai, &s mapk 'ApaBiois 
sai Kvrpiois čyvev. On the other hand, the 
conversion of the German and other European 
nations, as it were, wholesale, upon the conver- 
sion of their kings, led in a large part of northern 
Europe to sees of nations rather than cities, and 
to sees theretore of often unwieldy extent. £.g., 
in Scythia, roAAal zdAeis Bvres ŽkoBa: tva zdvres 
sriokomov E xovgi (Sozom. vii. 19 ; and see also vi. 
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21): viz. the Bishop of Tomi. In the older coun- 
tries it might obviously happen, very naturally, 
that (as in the province of Europa) two or more 
towns or “civitates" of small but nearly equal 
size might come to be united in one diocese, of 
which yet neither of them could claim to be pre- 
eminently Zle city. Just as, on the other hand, Soz- 
omen tells us, that Gaza and Majuma, being two 
“ civitates " (although very small ones) aud also 
two bishoprics, were united by the emperors 
into one “ civitas," yet remained two bishoprics 
still (v. 4). The actual number of bishops in the 
time of Constantine is reckoned by Gibbon as 
1800, of whom 1000 were Eastern, 800 Western. 
The authority for subdivision was “ voluntas 
episcopi ad quem ipsa dioecesis pertinet, ex con- 
silio tamen plenario et primatis authoritate ? 
(Ferrand. Breviar. xiii. in Justell. 20/. .Jur. Can. 
i. 448). See also Conc. Carthag. 11. A.D. 397, can. 
v., and 111. A.D, 397, can. xlii. (Labbe, ii. 1160, 
1173), and St. Aug. Epist. cclxi., respecting his 
erecting the see of Fussala with the consent of 
the primate of Numidia, . 'The consent of the 
bishop of Rome _ was not asked or thought of, 
until in the West in the time of St. Boniface, and 
even then it was chiefly in respect to newly con- 
verted countries. Compare the well-known his- 
tory of Wilfrid in England in the end of the 7th 
century, the action of Pope Formosus a century 
later in respect to the same country, and the 
history of Nomino# and the Breton sees in 845. 
The Pope's consent became needful about the 
time of Gregory V.  'Ihe consent of the king 
became also necessary from the commencement 
of the Frank kingdom, and in Saxon England. 
While in the East the absolute power of erecting 
Dew sees accrued to the emperors solely, without 
respect to diocesan bishop, metropolitan, council, 
or any one else (Thomassin, De Marca, &c.). An 
exceptional African canon (Cod. Can. Arric. exvi.), 
in order to reconcile Donatists, allowed any one 
reclaiming a place, not a bishop's see. to retain it 
for himself as a new and separate bishopric upon 
a prescription of three years. And so agnin in 
Spain, according to Conc. Tolet. A.D. 633, can. 
xxxiv., and Conc. Emerit. A.D. 666, can. viii., thirty 
years" undisturbed possession by one bishop, af 
what had previously been a part of anuother's 
bishopric, constituted a prescriptive right on be- 
half of the possessor. The Conc. Chulced. A.D. 451, 
can. xi., had fixed the same period. The union of 
sees was subject to the same rules with the sub- 
division of them. There were in England no in- 
stances of such union within our period, except in 
the cases of the temporary sees of Hexham and 
of Whitherne, and of the possible brief-lived see 
of Ripon ; the union of Cornwall and Devonshire 
being of considerably later date. The transference 
of the episcopal see from one place to another with- 
in the same bishopric, as distinct from any change 
of the limits or independency of the bishopric 
itself, seems to have followed a like rule with 
the larger measures of union or division. The 
bishop, with sanction of his comprovincials, and 
with the acquiescence of the State, was sufficient 
authority at first in European kingdoms or in the 
East ; ag, €. g. in the shittings of the see of Eust 
Anglia, or of that of Wessex, &c. The consent 
of the Pope came to be asked afterwards; as ia 
the time of Edward the Confessor, in the caso 
of the removal of Crediton to Exeter, or in 
that of the great movement of sees from smaller 
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to iarger towns in the time of William the Con- also on pilgrimnge was seemingly, yet hardly 
queror in England generally; which however. .formally, acquiesced in. And a journey to Rome 
were both of them done, and the latter of the (by permission of the prince) would come under 


two expressly, “ by leave of the king." 

(a.) xv. Finally, bishops were required to, 
resile upon their dioceses, The Council of Nice : 
(can. xvi.), enjoining residence on the other orders . 
of clergy, plainly takes that or bishops tor granted, 
and as needing no canon. The Council of Sardica, 
A.D. 347, can. xv., in the case of bishops who 
have private property elsewhere, permits onlv 


property, and even then the bishop so absent had 
better reside, not on his estate itself, but in some 
neighbouring town where there is a church and 
presbyter. And Conc. Trull, A.D. 691, can. Ixxx., 
deposes a bishop (or other clerk) who without 
strong cause is absent from his church three 
Sundays running. 
diocese forfeited the see altogether, acc. to Jus- 
tinian's law (at ia it had forfeited only the 
pay, Novell. xvii. 


a svnod (which was compulsorv) was of course a 
valid reason for absence.  Bishops however were 
not to cross the sea, acc. to an African rule (Cd. 
Can. Arric, xxiii. ; and so also in Italy, Greg. M. 
£) ist. vii. 8), without the permission and the: 
letter (ZroAuTiIKh, TETVKWUEVN, forinata) of the 
primate; nor to go to the emperor without 
letters of both primate and comprovincial bishops 
(Conc. Antioch. A.D. 341, can. xi.). Nor were 
they to go into another "province unless invited 
(Cone. Sardic. can. ii.); nor indeed to go to court 
atall unless invited or summoned by the emperor ; 
nor to go too much “in canali? or “ canalio" 
(along the public road) “ad comitatum "(to the 
court) to present petitions, but rather to send 
their deacon if necessary (ib. can. ix.—xii). Yet, 
A.D. 794, by Conc. Frenuor. can. 1v., some four and 
a half centuries later, Charlemagne is permitted 
to haveat court with him, by licence of the Pope 
and consent of the syuod, and for the utility of 
the Church, Archbishop Anzelram and Bishop 
Hildebald. — Bishops, again, were not to leave 
their dioceses “ negotiandi causa," or to frequent 
markets for gain (Conc. Eliberit. A.D. 303, can. 
xviii.). How far persecution was an excuse or 
reason for absence, see PERSEGUTION, MARTYRDOM. 
St. Augustin excuses an absence of his own on 
the ground that he never had been absent “ licen- 
tiosa libertate sed necessaria servitute " (Zprst. 
cxxxviii.). And Gregorv the Great repenatedlv 
insists upon residence. “And to come later still, 
Conc. Francof. A.D. 794, canons xli. xlv., renews 
the prohibition of above three weeks' absence 
upon private aflnirs. And Charlemagne at Aix 
(Capit. Aquisgr. A.D. 789, c. xli.) restrains the 
bishop's residence, not simply to his see, but to 
his cathedral town: just as previous Frank 
canons repeatedly enjoin his presence there at 
the three great fensts of Easter, Whitsundav, 
and Christmas. The bishop, too, by a canon of 
Conc. Cartluug. IV. A.D. 398, can. xiv., was bound 
to have his “ hospitiolum " close to his cathedral 
church. The sole causes, ina word, that were held 
to justify absence, were such as arose from ser- 
vice to the Church ; as when at synod, or employed 
on church duties elsewhere, or summoned to 
court on church business or for Christian pur- 
peses (but this was an absence jenlously watched : 

see Conc, Sardic, &c. &c. as above).  Absence 


oassembled in provincial synod ; 
three weeks? absence in order to look after that 


A year's absence from his | 
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the same class of exemption as the attendinga 
osynod. By the time of Charlemagne, moreover, 
othe office of Bfissi Dominici, and other State 
duties, were held to justify at least temporary 
non-residence. 

B. From the spiritual office of the bishop 
singly, we pass to his joint authority wien 
and this, i. as 
respects the consecration of bishops, for which 
see above; and, ii. as a court of appeal and judi- 


ocature over individual bishops, fvr which see 


APPEAL, COUNCIL, ŠYNOD ; and, iii. as exercisinra 
general jurisdiction over the province 5 for whnch, 
and for the relative rights ot bishops and presty- 
ters, &c. in svnod assembled, see COUNCIL, SYNOD. 

Y. Thirdly, for the collective authvrity oi 
bishops assembled in general council, i. as re- 
ospects doctrine, ii. as respects discipline, see 


. 2), or six months acc. to_ COUNCIL, OECUMENICAL. 
Conc. Constant. A. Di 870 (see above). Presence at | 


II. (2.) Over and above the spiritual powers 
inherent in the episcopute as such, certain TEM- 
PORAL POWERS AND PRIVILEGES were conferred 
upon the bishop from time to time by the State; 
and these, partly, in his general capacity as of 
the clergy (for which see ULERGY), partly upon 


"kim as bishop. 


(i.) The judicial authority in secular causes be- 
tween Christians, which attached to the bishop 
asa matter of Christian feelin«, became gra- 
dually an authority recognized and enlurzed by 
state law.  Sce details under APPLAL._ He was 
limited in the Roman empire to civil causes, and 
to criminal cases that were not capital, and almost 
certainly to cases where buth parties agreed to 
refer themselves to the bishop. In England, 
however, the bishop sat with the alderman in 
the Shire Gemot, twice a year, “in order to ex- 
pound the law ot God as well as the secular law" 
(Eadgar's Laws, ii. 5, &c. &c.); an arrangcement 
to which (as is well known) William the Con- 
queror put an end. In Carlovingian France, the 
bishop and the comes were to support one another, 
and the two as J/issi Dominici made circuits to 
oversee things ecclesiastical as well as civil (Lujat. 
of A.D. 789, 802, 806, &c.; see Gieseler, ii. 240, 
Eng. tr.). Questions relating to marringes, and 
to wills, were also referred to the bishops by the 
Roman laws, and by the Carlovingian (see under 
MARRIAGE, TESTAMENT). The DE nop also was 
authorized by Cod. Justin. I. iv. 25, to prohibit 
gaming ; as he had been by Cod. Theod. IX. iii. 7, 
AVI. x. 19, to put down idolatry ; and IX. xvi. 12, 
sorcerers; and AV. viii. 2, pimps. He had also 
special jurisdiction, in causes both civil and (sub- 
sequently) criminal, over clergy, mouks, and nuns 
—“ episcopalis audientia"'—from Valentinian, 
A.D. 452 (Nordll. iii. de Episc. Judicte). and from 
Justinian, A.D. 559 (.Yorvl(, lxxix. and Ixxxiii., and 
so also cxxiii. c. 21); and from Heraclius, A.D. 623 
(for the inclusion of criminal cases, see Gieseler, 
ii. 119, n. 14, Eng. tr.). And this exemption 
of the clergy from civil courts was continued by 
Charlemagne (Gieseler, ib, 255). 

(ii.) Bishops also became members of the great 
council of the kingdom in all the European 
states; the result of such amalgamation being 
to merge ecclesinstical ccuncils to some extent 
in civil ones. Their political position had also 
the eflect of rendering them more despotic, while 
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it mađe them at the same time more worldly. ! 
Ther were in effect nobles, with the additional | 


powers of a monopoly of educativn and of the 
sanctity of their otlice. — See for this Guizot, 
Žlist. de la Cie. en France, Lecon 13. 

(iL) Under the Roman emperors it would seem 
also that civil magistrates were placed in a cer- 
tain seuse under the jurisdiction of the bishop in 
respect to their civil oflice. — Conc. Arel. A.D. 314, 
can. vii., de Praesidibus, “ placuit ut cum pro- 
meti fuerint, literas accipiant ecclesiasticas com- 
municatoriis: ita tamen ut in quibuscunque 
lis gesserint, ab episcopo ejusdem loci cura de 
illi<azatur: ut cum caeperint contra disciplinam 
publicam agere, tum demum a communione ex- 
cludantur: similiter et de his qui rempublicam 
azere volunt " (Labbe, i. 1427). And so Socrates 
(vi. 13), writing ot St. Cvril of Alexandria and 
Orestes the Pracrectus Awjustalis of Egypt. 
episcopal power of excommunication seemed to 
alord a ground for this authority, And so St. 
Gre zorv ol Nazianzum declares to the Avvagrat 
kal 'ApxovTes. that O ToV XpioToV vduos VRoTi- 
6naw vuas Trn đun Šuvaorela kul rp ćup Bnuari, 
KTA. (Orat. xvii.). In Spain, at a later period, 
Cune, Totet. NL. A.D. 539, can. xviii., describes 
the bishops as *“ prospectores qualiter judices 
cum pospulo agant ," an enactment repeated by 
Cm. Tdet. IV. A.D. 653, can. xxxii, And a con- 
stitution of Lothaire's in France, about A.D. 599, 
enacts, in case of an _uujust decision by the civil 
judve, that, in the absence of the king, “ab epi- 
sropis castigetur " (Labbe, v. 828). And this 
seems to have been based upon Justinisn's Code 
(1. iv, 26), and upon Nore. viii. 9, Ixxxvi. 1 
and 4, exxviii. 23 (see Gieseler, ii. 118, 119, 
Eng. tr.) 

(iv.) The more special office of pretecting mi- 
Dors, Wilows, orphans, prisoners, insane people, 
fouadlings, in a word all that were distressed 
and helpless, was also assigned to bishops; at 
trst, as a natural adjunct to their oflice (see, 
€. £. Con, Sardic, A.D. 347, can. vii. ; St. Jerome, 
ad beru, [of a widow protected “ Ecclesiae 
prsesidio“]; St. Ambros. de Ojfic. ii, 29; St. Aug. 
Epst, 292 al. 217, and Serm. 176, & 2); after- 
wirds by express law (od. tit. i. e. iv. de Episc. 
Aulentu, ii. 22, 24, 27, 28, 30, 38); repeated 
further on_by Gallic councils (Aurelian. V. AD. 
549, can. xx.; Zuron, IL A.D. 567, can. xxix. ; 
Matne, 11. A.D. 585, can. xiv.; Francor. A.D. 794, 
tau. al, ; A,elat. VI. A.D. 813, can. xvii.) ; and by 
Štanish ones ( Zvlet. III. A.D. 589, can. xviii.); 
and referred to in Italy in the letters of Gregory 
tbe Great frequently. The manumission of slaves 
belonging to the Church (0. g. Cone. Agygath, A.D. 
%6, can. vii.), and the protection of freedmen (ib. 
can. rxix., and Conc. Aurelia. V, A.D. 549, can. 
vi. &c.), were nlso permitted and assigned to 
bishops; and this not only in Gaul but else- 
Where (see Thomassin, II. iii. 87, sq.) — Aud 
the manumission of slaves generally was often 
made in their presence (e. g. in Wales and 
England, Counc. I. 206, 676, 686, Haddan and 
Stubbs), and was furthered by their intluence. 

(v.) The practice of anointing kings at their 
coronation, and the belief which grew up that 
the right to the crown depended upon, or was 
conveved by, the episcopal uncetion, added further 
power to the bishops. But this began in the West 
(if we except the allusion in Gildas to the prac- 
tice, and the well-knowu case of St. Columba 
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and King Aidan) only from about Carlovingian 
times; in the East, however, from the emperor 
Theodosius, A.D. 408 (see Maskell's Drssert. in 
Man. Rit. iii., and an list in Morinus, de Sac. 
Ordin. ii. 243; and COKoNATION, UNCTION). 

(vi.) Bishops were further exempted from being 
sworn in a court of justice, from Conc. Chalced, 
(A.D. 451, Act. xi.); confirmed by Marcian and 
by Justinian (Cod. 1. tit. iii. de Ejuse. et Cler. 
1 7,and Norell. exxiii. 7); the privilege, however, 
being mixed up in the first instance with the 
general question of the legality of oathsat all to 
any Christian. And this privilege was repeated 

by the Lombard laws (L. ii. tit. 51, and [., iii, tit. 
1), and is traceable in the Capit. of Charlemagne 
(ii. 38, ili. 42, v. 197). But oaths of tilelity 
“to the king were imposed upon bishops by Char- 
-lemagne (see above). It was extended to presbv- 
ters also in so-called Egbert's Eacerpts, xix. (Sth 
century), and by the provincial Council of Fribur 
(near Mayence, A.D. 805, can. xxi.): as it was 
always, by both law and canon, in the Fast, nec. 
to Photius in Nomocan. tit. ix. c. 27, and Bal 
samon, ib. Bishops indeed had the privilege of 
'not being summoned to a court to give evidence 
oatall, from at least Justinian's time (as above); 
' possibly from that of Theodosius (Cod. lib. xi. tit. 
oxxxix. de Fede Testrum, 1. 8); but the latter law 
is taken to mean only that a clergvman chosen 
toact as arbiter could not be conmpelied to give 
account ot his decision to a civil tribunal (see 
oBingh. V.ii. 1). The value ofa bishop's evidence, 
and that not on oath, was also estimated, aecord- 
ing toa very suspicious law assigned to Theodosius 
(Cod. xvi. tit. xii. de Eppisc. Audient. 1, 1), as to 
obe taken agninst ali other evidence whatever; 
and certainly was ranked by Anglo-Saxon laws 
(Wibtred's Dooms xvi.) with the king's, as 
, “ incontrovertible." See also Eubert's Žiialogus, 
| Resp. i. z and a fair account of * compurgation," 
(as required or not required of the clergv, in 
|H. C. Lea's Superstition and Force, pp. 30, sq. 
Philadelphia, 1870. Gregory of Tours, when 
accused, condescended, “ regis causa" and “ licet 
canonibus contraria," to exculpate himself by 
three solemn deninls at three several altars; 
although it was held superitluous for him to do 
this, because ** non potest persona interior" 
[which was the case here] “ super sacerdotem 
credi.!  Conc. Bfeld. A.D. 845, can. xxxviji. forbids 
bishops to swear. And the Capit. of Carolus 
Calvus, A.D. R58 (Cone. Caristac. €, xv.) is ex- 
, press in forbidding episcopal oaths upon secular 
matters, or in anything but a case of “scan- 
dalum Ecelesine sune."" The office of Adrocatus 
Ecclestae, among other things, was connected 
with this inability to be sworn. See also H, C, 
Lea, as above. 

(vii.) Bishops had also privilege of infercession 
for criminals in capital or serivus criminal cases ; 
which the Council of Sardica regards as a duty 
on their part calling for frequent exercise : 
“Ere moAAaxls gvuBaiver Tivas . . . KaTapvjev 
dal rhv 'EkKAnglav ... TOGS TOLOVTOIS uh dpvn- 
rćav elvar Thv BonBerav, GAAA Xwpls ueAAnguoV, 
K.T.A. (can. vii., transportation and banishment 
to an island being the penalties named). As 
an office naturally as well as legally attached to 
the episcopate, such intercession is mentioned by 
St. Ambrose, by St. Augustin (interceding for 
the Circumcellions, Epist. clviii. and clx.), by 
St. Jerome (ad Nepot., Epist. xxxiv.), by Socrates 
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It did not extend to pecuniary | heretics or heathens, but were bound to leave 


causes, on the ground that in these to help the| them by will to the Church in such case (Cr. 


one side would be to injure the other (St. Ambros. 
de Offic. iii. 9). It is mentioned later still bv 
Sulp. Severus, Didl. iii. of St. Martin, by En- 
nodius of St. Epiphanius of Ticinum, &c. Restric- 
tions, however, are placed upon the (admitted) 
right bv Cud. Theod. (IX. tit. xl. cc. 16, 17), 
renewed by Justinian (1. tit. iv. De Episc. Audient. 
1. 6), and again by Theodoric in Italy (Edict. c. 
114): free access being given nevertheless to 
bishops to enter prisons with a view to such | 


Eecl. Afric. 48). Justinian also allows bi>hops 
to leave nothing by will except what thev pos- 
sessed before being ordained_Lishops, or_ what 
might have accrued to them since that time by 
inheritance from kinsmen up to the 4th degree 
and no further; all else to go to the Church, or 


ito works of piety (Cod. L de Episc. et Cler. 


l. 33): the goods of a bishop dying intestate to 
go wholly to the Church (ib.). And Gregory the 
Great acts upon a like rule. And in Gaul, Conc. 


“ interventiones ( Append. Cod. Theod. ce. xili.). | Agath. A.D. 506, can. vi., Epaon. A.D. 517, can. 


And Charlemagne gives authority to bishops to | 
obtain pardon for criminals from the secular 
judges ut the three great festivals (Cupit. vi. 106). 
A series of councils, mostly in Gaul, had put 
limits, before Charlemngne, to the Uhurch's right 
of protecting criminals. See CHURCH, SANC- 
TUARY. 

(viii.) A bishop's character, life, and property, 
were also placed under special legal protection : 
(1.) By the canons, rejecting the evidence of a 
heretic altogether, and requiring more than one 
Christian lay witness, against a bishop (Apost. 
Can. \xxiv.); or again, rejecting in such case the 
evidence of one known to be guilty of crime 
(Cone, Cuth. 1. A.D. 390, can. vi.); or of one, 
cleric or lay, without previous enquiry into the 
character of the witness himself (Conc. Chile. 
A.D. 451, can. xxi.); which provisions occur also 
in Conc. Cunstantin. (A.D. 381, can. vi.), with the 
qualincation that they do not apply to suits 
agninst a bishop touching pecuniary matters, 
but only to ecelesiastical cases. (2.) By the canons 
which excommunicate any one proved to have 
falsely accused a bishop (Apost. Can. xlvii.); 
extended also to priests and deacons by Conc. 
Elilerit. A.D. 305, can. lxxv. — Under the Ger- 
manic states this protection was carried still 
further (see, 6. g. for Anglo-Saxon laws, Thorpe's 
index, vol. i. ; and across the Channel, Zeg. Ala- 
mann. ce. x. xii.; Leg. Lowjob. I. ix. 27; Leg. 
Batrrar.i. 115 and Capit. Carol. et Ludov. lib. vi. 
cc. 98, 127 ; vii. c. 362; and Capit. Ludov, Add. 
iv. c. 3): provisions suggested by Justinian's 
lesislation of a like kind. 

How far bishops were _exempt, with other 
clergv, rrom civil jurisdiction, see under ULERQY. 
Justinian gave to bishops the special privilege, 
that they could not be brought before the civil 
magistrate for any cause, pecuniarv or criminal, 
without the emperor's special order (Norell. 
cxriii. 1. 8). 

(ix.) For the legal force attached to the decrees 
of (episcopal) synods, see under COUNCIL, SYNOD, 

(x.) In addition however to privileges thus 
accorded to bishops by the State, their olfice as 
bishops entailed upon them also certain restric- 
tions aud burdens, partly in common with clergy | 
generally (for which see CLERGY, PRESBYTERS, ' 
&c.), partly peculiar to themselves, or belonging 
to them more especially than to the clergy of 
lower rank. As (1) in the disposal of their pro- 
pertvy by will: wherein, in the case of any lands 
acquired by them atter ordination, they were re- 
quired to leave such lands to the Church (Conc. 
Carth. Ill. A.D. 397, can. xlix.), and could only 
dispose of such as had come to them by inheritauce 
or by gift, or such as they had possessed before 
ordination. And even those they could not leave 
. save to their kinsfolk, nor to them if they were 
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xvii., Paris. II. A.D. 557, can. ii, Lugdun. JI. 
A.D. 567, can. ii., contain various enactments 
founded on like principles, although not quite so 
rigorous. 50 likewise Spanish councils from 
Conc. raja A.D. 516, can. xii., Cone. Valent. 
ing e Fight of the Chureh to all ke goods 
(especially, it must be owned, in the matter of 
limiting the manumission of slaves belonging to 
the Church), while leaving the bishop's property, 
otherwise acquired, to his heirs. Andall these 
enactments were _backed by a strong feeling in 
favour of the principle, that a clergvinan, and 
especially a bishop, should have no private wealth, 
but should give up all to the Church and the 
poor : see e. g. Possidius' Life of SE. Augustin. He 
was to have “ vilem supellectilem et mensam 
ac victum pauperem, acc. to Conc. Cartla1. IV. 
A.D. 398, can, xv. Nor was he to become exe- 
cutor under a will (i: xviii.), or to go to law 
“ pro rebus transitoriis" (s. xix.). But see for 
this under CLERGY, POVERTY. The requirement 
of the royal consent to a bishop's will in England 
in Norman times arose from a totallv different 
source, viz. the king's right to the temporalties 
during vacancy, and the regarding the bishopric 
as a fee in the feudal sense. See also the parallel 
case of abbats, under ABBAT.  (2.) Ace. to Conc. 
Carthag. A.D. 398; can. xvi., a bishop was not to 
read “ gentilium libros, haereticorum autem pro 
necessitate et tempore." But see, for the fluc- 
tuations of the dispute respecting classical study 
and the reading of Pazan writers, Thomassin, II. 
i. 92. (3.) For prohibitions about hunting and 
hawking, and social matters generallv, see 
CLERGY.  (4.) Under the Frank kings also, and 
notably under Charlemagne and bis successors, 
bishops, who with the other clergy enjoyed large 
exemptions under the Roman empire (seeCLERGY), 
became liable to certain duties, arising from their 
wealth and position, and gradually assuming large 
proportions as the feudal system grew up: as, 
€. g. annual gifts to the crown, the entertainment 
of the king and his officers on progress ( us gisti, 


jus metatus, &c., see Du Cange sub rocibusg, and 


Thomassin, JII. i. 38, sq.), the finding soldiers for 
the emperor's service, &c. &c. But feudal dues 
Mbelenj to a lnter date. Clergy had been espe- 
cially exempted from the “ jus metatus * under 
the Roman emperors. 

(xi.) We may also mention here the custom 
of educating boys in the bishop's house for the 
ministry (see Possid. in V. S. Attg., and Sozom. 
vi. 31, speaking respectively of Africa and of 
Egypt); and Conc. Tolet. IL A.D. 531, can. i. 
and ii., and IV, A.D, 633, can. xxiv. (regulating 
the practice in Spain); and Conc. Turon. V. A.D. 
567, can. xii. for Gaul). See Thomassin, IIL. i. 
92-97. 
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III. (3.) From the office, we pass to the NoNo- 
RARY PRIVILEGES and rank of a bishop ; of whom 
in general the Apost. Constif. (ii. 34) declare, 
that men ought Tdv drigxkowov OTEpryew 5 ma- 
Tipa, poBeirBar &s BagjAća, Tiudv s KUpiov. 
But no doubt many of such privileges belong 
to Byzantine times, and date no earlier than the 
3rd or 4th centuries at the earliest. And here— 

(i.) Of the modes of salutation practised to- 
warls him from the 4th century onwards. As, 
1. bowing the head to receive his blessinx—bwo- 
kAivew xepaAhv—inclinare caput: see Bingh. 
I. ir. 1, and Vales. in Theodoret. iv. 6, from 
St. Hilary, St. Chrvsostom, St. Ambrose, &c. 
speaking of bishops only ; and a law of Honorius 
and Valentinian, speaking of bishops as those 
“ quibus omnis terra caput inclinat." 2. Kiss- 
ing his hanl—manus osculari (Bingh. sb. 2, 
quoting Sevaro on Sidon. Apollin. Epist. viii. 11). 
3. Kissiny the feet also — pedes deosculari —ap- 
prars bv St. Jerome, Epist. lxi. (speaking of a 
bishop of Constantina in Cvprus; and see Casau- 
bon, Erercit, xiv. 8+), to have been at one time a 
mark of respect common to all bishops; being 
borrowed indeed from a like custom practise 
towards the Enstern emperors. The deacon is to 
kis the bishop's feet before reading the Gospel, 
acc. to the Orđo Romanus. It was restricted 
to the Pope as regards kings, bv Gregory VII, 
4. The forms of address, and the titles and epithets, 
applied to bishops, have been mentioned alreadv. 

(il.) The insignia of a bishop were.—l1, the 
mfce; seemingly alluded to by Eusebius, x. 4, 
a5 1dy vvpariov Tijs dočns oTEpavov, and cer- 
tainly mentioned by Greg. Naz. Orat. v. under 
the name of kiŠapis, and by Ammian. Marcell. 
lih. xxix. under that of “ corona sacerdotalis,?' 
vet not occurring in Pontificals in the West until 
after the 10th century (Menardus, in Du Canxe), 
an] not reckoned among the “ episcopalia " even 
in A.D. 633 (see above); while in the East, 
Srmeon of Thessalonica tells us that all bishops 
ciiated with bare heads except the bishop of 
Alexandria, who did then wear A xišapis; and 
the homily attributed to St. Chrysostom, de Uno 
Legis, (Opp. vi. 410, Montf.), implies that there 
was then no ridpa or kopvBdvTiov appropriated 
to bishops at their consecration. The “ auren 
lamina," however, attributed to St. John bv 
St. Jerome (de Scriptt. Eccl.), and by Eusebius 
(meraAov, iii. 31, v. 24) on the authority of Poly- 
crate«—and again by Epiphanius (Zfaer. xxix.), 
en that of Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria, 
to St. James of Jerusalem.—seem to favour the 
supposition that some kind of mitre soon became 
usuil. See Maskell, Mon. Rit. iii. 274. [MiTRE.] 
<. The rrug, peculiar to the West, and alluded 
to by Uptatus (lib. i.): see above, and under 
RiNx6. 3. The staff, belonging apparently to 
patriarchs in the East (so Balsamon), and of a 
shape to supply the ordinary uses of a staff, 
viz. to lean upon ; in the West, growing by Car- 
lovingian times into a sceptre of some seven 
feet long, occasionally of gold (see the Monauch. 
5. Gall. i. 19, quoted by Thomassin, I. ii. 58); so 
that instead of golden bishops carrying wooden 
Saves, there had come to be (acc. to a saving 
quoted by Thomassin) wooden bishops carrying 
golden ones. See STAFF. The two last named, 
the ring and the staft, were so far the charac- 
teristic insignia of a bishop before the time 
of Charlemagne as to become the symbols by 
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which bishoprics were given (see above). And 
they are recognized as such A.D. 633 in Spnin, 
in conjunction with yet another, viz., 4. the 
orarium : for which see ORARIUM. 5. A cruss 
borne before him was peculiar in the Fast to n 
patriarch; in the West it does not occur until 
the 10th century, unless in such esceptional 
cases as that of the first entry ot'ŠSt. Augustin 
into Canterbury, A.D. 596 : the cross of gold men- 
tioned by Alcuin as carried about with him by 
Willibrord being apparently only a pectoral cross, 
See CROSS. 6. The tonsure, when general rules 
about modestly cut hnir, &c., settled into formal 
rule about the Gth century, was not peculiar in 
any special form to bishops: see TONSUKE. Nor 
yet, 7. was there apparently any special dress 
for bishops apart from solemn occasions and in 
ordinary life, during the period with which this 
article is concerned : as appears, among other 
evidence, by the rebukes nddressed by popes to 
the Gallic bishops of the 5th century onwnrds, 
who, being monks before they were bishops, 
retained their monastic habit as bishops (see at 
length Thomassin, I. ii. 43, sq.). For the vest- 
ments used during divine service, sce VESTMENTS. 

(iii.) Singing hosannas before a bishop on his 
nrrival anywhere, is mentioned only to be con- 
demned by St. Jerome (in Matt. xxi. Opp. vii. 
174b). But see Vales. ad Euseb. //. F. ii. 23; 
and Augusti, Denkuurd. aus der Christi. Archael. 
v. 218. 

(iv.) The form of addressing a bishop by the 
phrase corona tua or restra, and of adjuring him 
per coronam, frequent in St. Jerome, St. Augus- 
tin, Sidon. Apollin., Ennodius, has been explained 
as referring to the mitre, to the tonsure, or to 
the corona or consessus of the bishop's presbyters. 
The personal nature of the appeljation appears to 
exclude the last of these. Its being peculiar to 
bishops is against the second. While the objec- 
tion taken by Binghum against the first, viz. 
that bishops did not wear mitres at the period 
when the phrase came into use, seems scarcely 
founded on fact. And the bishop's head-covering 
was also certainly called “ corona,“ as by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. At the same time, the 
phrase after all possiblv means nothing more 
definite than * your beatitude," or “ your high- 
ness."? 

(v.) The bishop's throne—Bpdvos, Bpdvos dwo- 
OTOMiKOs—or (after the name of the founder of 
the see) &ć Mdpxov Bpdvos, for Alexandria, &c.— 
Bnua—Bpdvos WnpnAds, in contradistinction to the 
“ second throne" of the presbyters—“ linteata 
sedes " (Pacian. ad “empron. ii.) —-“ cathedra ve- 
lata " (St. Aug. Zpist.cciii).—Gpovos črrToA1Fućvos 
dmiakomikos (St. Athan. Apolog.)—was alsoamark 
of his dignity. The Council of Antioch, A.D. 364, 
condemns Paul of Samosata for erecting a very 
splendid throne, like a magistrate's tribunal 
(Euseb. #1. E. vii. 30). See also above in this ar- 
ticle under Enthronization. By Cone. Carth1g. IV. 
A.D. 398, canons xxxiv. xxxv., a bishop is enjoined 
that, as a rule of courtesv, “ quolibet loco sedens, 
stare presbyterum non patiatur;" and that al- 
though “in Ecclesia et in consessu presbyterorum 
sublimior sedeat, intra domum ... collegam se 
presbyterorum esse cognoscat," During pravers, 
according to the Arabic version of the Nicene 
canons (lxii.), the bishop's place in church was 
“in fronte templi ad medium altaris"' (Labbe, 
ii. 334). 
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(vi.) If we are to take the pretended letter | scopi vagi or ambulantes, &zdaiŠes, or BakavriBor 
of Pope Lucius (Labbe, i. 721) to be worth any- | (BaskavTiBor, in Synes. Epist. 67), racantiri; 
thing as evidence in relation to later times, the | and among whom in Carlovingian times, and 
bishop of Rome was habitunlly attended by two |in northern France, “Scoti" enjoved a bad 
presbyters or three deacon:, in order to avoid | pre-eminence. — Bishops indeed without sees, 
scandal. either for missionary purposes to the heathen, or 
IV. (1.) The relation of bishops to each other | merely ruufjs €veker (Sozom. vi. 34, ob mdAcws 
was as of an essentially equal office, however dif- | ruvds), existed from the time of the Council of 
ferenced individuals might be in point of in- | Antioch, A.D. 341, can. xix. ; and see Apost. Cun. 
fluence, &c., by personal qualifications or by the | xxxvi., But “ Episcopi vagi, vagantes, ambulantes, 
relative importance of their sees. St. Cyprian's | qui parochiam non habent, are coundemned bv 
vjew of the “ unus episcopatus''—the one cor- | Conc. Vermer. A.D. T52 or 733, can. ziv., and 
poration of which all bishops are equal _mem- | Couc. Vernens. or_Vernovens. A.D. 755, can. siii., 
bers—is much the same with St. Jerome's well- | Conc. Calch. A.D. 816, can. v., and Conc. Meld. 
known declaration (Ad Zvangel. Epist. ci.), that | A.D. 845, can. x.; and the “ Scoti, qui se dicunt 
“ ubicunque fuerit episcopus, sive Romae sive | episcopos esse," by Cenc. Cabillon. II. A.D. 813, 
Fugubii,.... ejusdem meriti, ejuslem est et | can. xliii. Compare the case of the early Welsh 
sacerdotii." And a like principle is implied in | and Iri.h (Scotch) churches for honorary bishops, 
the litterae communicatoride or synodicae,—ovy- | and again for the custom of dioceseless bishops. 
ypduuara Kowoyika, sometimes called litterae en- + “ Episcopi portatiles" is a very late name for 
thronisticae, svAXaBal čv8povisrikal,—by which ' them (Conc. Lud. A.D. 1449). 
each bishop communicated his own consecration | — (2.) For the biskop-abbats or bishop-monžs, prin- 
to his see to foreign bislops as to his equals_ cipally of Celtic monasteries, but also in some 
(Bingh. II. xi. 10). The order of precedence , Continental ones, the former having no see except 
among them was determined by the date of con- | their _monastery (see ABBAT), the latter being 
secration (see, e. g. the Cud. Can. Eccl. Afric. | simply members of the fraternity in episcopal 
Ixxxvi., Cone. Bracar. II. A.D. 563, can. vi., and , orders, but (anomalously) under the jurisdiction of 
Zulet. IV. A.D. 633, can. iv., and Bracar. 1V. | their abbat,aud performing episcopal oflices for the 
A.D. 675, can. iv.; and the English Council monastery and its dependent district : see Todd's 


Hertford, A.D. 673, can. viii. ; and Justinian's | 56. Patrick ; Reeves" edition of Adamnan's Life of 
Cud. I. tit. iv. 1. 29; and above under 1. 3. 8). | St. Coliunba ; Mabillon, Annal. Bened. ; Martene 
But — and Durand, Z/es. Nov. Anecd. vol. i. Pref. Five 

(2.) This equality was gradually undermined | bishops of this class“ episcopus de monasterio 
by the institution of metropolitans, archbishops, | S. Mauricii, &c. &c.— were at Conc. Attinac. 
primates, exarchs, patriuurchs, pope: for each of | A.D. 769. 
whom see the several articles. (3.) Episcopus or Antistes Palatii, was an epi- 

(3.) However, apart from this, there came to be . scopal counsellor residing in the palace in the time 
special distinctions in particular Churches: as, 
€. g. in Mauritania and Numidia the senior 
bishop was “ primus;" but in Africa proper, the 
bishop of Carthage (Bingh. II. xvi. 6, 7); and in 
Alexandria the bishop had special powers in the 
ordinations of the sullragan sees: for which 
see ALEXANDPRIA, (Patriarchate 0f), p. 48; ME- 
TROPOLITAN. 

(4.) The successive setting up of metropolitans 
and of patriarchs gave rise to exceptional cases 
[AbroKe€paXo:]: all bishops whatever having been 
really avrokepaxu, i.e. independent (save sub- 
jection to the synod), before the setting up of 
metropolitans, and all metropolitans before the 


of the Carlovingians, by special leave (sce above, 
IL 1, a. xv.). For the court clergy, whether 
under the Roman emperors from Constantine, or 
under the Franks, see Thomassin, II. iii. 589, 
and Neander, CA. Zlist. vol. v. pp. 144, sq. Eng. 
transl, 

(+.) For Episcopus Cardinalis, which in St. Gre- 
gory the Great means simply “* proprius," i. e. the 
duly installed (and “ incardinated '') bishop of the 
place, see Du Cange, and under CARDINALIS. 

(5.) Episcopus Regionarius, i. e. without a spe- 
cial diocesan city: see REGIONARIUS. 

(6.) Titular bishops, and bishops in partibus in- 
Jidelium, belong under these names to later times. 

establishment of patriarchs: see Binch. II. xviii. (7.) Episcopus Urdinun, in Frank times, was an 
AUTOCEPHALI, METROPOLITANS, PATRIARCHS.] | occasional name for a coadjutor bishop to assist 
Whether there continued to be any hishop anv- | in conferring orders (Du Cange). 
where, abrok€paAos in such sense as to have (8.) For the special and singular name of Zibru, 
neither patriarch nor _metropolitan nor compro- | applied to the sutfragans of the see of Rome, see 
vincial bishops, appears doubtful: aud such a | LIBRA. 
case could only occur, either in a country where | (9.) For lay holders of bishoprics, see COMMEN- 
there was but one bishop (as in Seythia in | DATORS. 
the Sth century), or as a temporary state of | (10.) And, lastly, it almost needs an apology 
things in a newly converted country : see Bingh. | to mention such mockeries as Episcopi Fatuorum 
th. 4. — /nnocentium — Puerorum; all too of later 
(9.) For Chorepiscopi, in contradistinction from | (late: for which see Du Cange. 
whom we find in Frank times Episcopi Cuthe- (Bingham ; Thomassin, Vet. et Nov. Ecce]. Dis- 
drales (Du Cange), 6. for Suifragans, 7. for Co- | cipl.; Du Pin, de Antigua Eccles. Disciplina 
adjutors, 8. for Intercessores and Znterrentores, | Dissert.; Morinus, de Ordinibus; Van Espen, 
and, 9. for Cummendatarii, see under the several | Jus Eccl. Univ. ; De Marca, de Conc. Eecl. et Finp., 
titles. and de Primatu Dissert. ed. Baluz.: Martene, 
V. There remain some anomalous cases; as, | de Sacris Ordinationibus; Cave, Dissert. on Anc. 
(1.) Episcopi vacantes, sxoXaioi, gxoAa(ovres. | Ch. Government ; Brerewood, Patriarch (ov. ef 
viz. bishops who by no fault were without a | the Church; Bishop Potter, Disc. on Ch. Gorern- 
ee, but who degenerated sometimes into cpi- | ment; Greenwood, Cathodra Petri.) [A.W.H.] 


BISOMUS 


BISOMUE, a sepulchre capable of containing 
two bodies (seuara). The word is found in 
inseriptions in Christian cemeteries at Rome and 
elsewhere, as in one found in the cemetery of 
Callixtus, near Rome : “ Bonifacius, qui vixit annis 
xriii. et ii. (mens)es, positus in bisomum in pace, 
sibi et patr. suo." (A. N.] 


BISSEXTILE. [CHRoNoLoaY.] 


BITERRENSE CONCILIUM. [BEZIERS, 
COUNCIL OF.) 


BITURICENSE CONCILIUM. [BouRGEs, 
COUNCIL oF.) 


BLANDINA, martyr at Ljons under M. 
Aurelius; commemorated June 2 (Mart. Rom. 
Ve.) [C.] 


BLASIUS, or BLAVIUS (St. BLAISE), 
bishop, martyr at Sebaste (circ. 320); comme- 
morated Feb. 15 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); Feb. 11 
(Cal. Byzant.); Jan. 15 (Cal. Armen.). [C.] 


BLASPHEMTY : lit. “ defamation,' and to 
blaspleme, BAdrrew Thv gfhunv, “to hurt the 
reputation : to reproach or speak injuriously of 
another ;*? which is the meaning of both words 
in Plato, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and other sub- 
sequent writers, where they occur: particularly 
the LXX. translators of the Old Testament. 
Acecordingly, when the Proconsul bade St. Poly- 
carp revile Christ, the answer was, “ How can I 
blaspheme "'—that is, speak evil of—“ the King 
who has saved me?" (Euseb. E. H. iv. 15). By 
the writers of the New Testament this word 
would seem appropriated to any wickedness said 
or done against God, especially where used with- 
out adjuncts, as the Jews said of our Lord, 
“This man blasphemeth " (Matt. ix. 3), and 
St. Paul of his own doings at one time, “I com- 
pelled them to blaspheme " (Acts xxvi. 11); and 
it is the wilful and persistent commission of this 
act against the Third Person in the Godhead, or 
the Holy Ghost, which is denounced by our Lord 
Himself as the one sin or blasphemy which is 
Dever forgiven (Mark iii. 29: cf. Heb. vi. 4-7 
and 1 John v. 16), on which see _Bingham at 
great length (xvi. 7, 3; cf. Bloomfield on Matt. 
zii. 31). “He had previously shewn that “ blas- 
phemy" was by the primitive Church placed 
first of the sins against the third Command- 
ment; for which reason it was, doubtless, that 
all Christians are forbidden by the 15th African 
canon to frequent places where blasphemy was 
used. Very rarely the word occurs in a good 
sense for salutary chiding or remonstrance : see 
Liddell and Scott's Zericon for its classical, and 
Schleusner's Lezicon and Suicer's Thes. for its 
Sriptural and ecclesiastical senses.  [E. S. Ff.) 


BLESSING. [BENEDICTION.] 


BLIND, HEALING OF (IN ART). The 
bealing of the blind is frequently represented 
on ancient monuments, perhaps as a symbolical 
representation of the opening of the eye of 
the soul wrought by the power of the Saviour 
(1 Pet. ii. 9). See Bottari, Sculture e Pitture, 
tav. xix. xxxii. xxxix. xlix. lxviii. exxxvi.; Millin, 
Midi de la France, lxv. 5. 

In most cases only one blind man, probably 
the “ man blind from his birth "' of St. John ix. 1, 
is being healed. He is generally represented 
little of statnre, to mark his inferiority to the 
Saviour and the Apostles (when any of the latter 
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are introduced), is shod with sandals and bears 


a long staff te guide his steps. The Saviour, 
young and beardless, touches his eyes with the 
fore-finger of the right hand. This representation 
is found on an antique vase given by Mamachi 
(Origines, v. 520), on an ivory casket of the 
fourth or fifth century, engraved by D'Agincourt 
(Sculpture, pl. xxii. No. 4) ; in a bas-relief of a 
tomb of the Sextian family, in the museum of 
Aix in Provence, of about the same epoch (France 
Pittoresque, pl. cxxxvii.); and elsewhere. 

In a few cases (e.g. Bottari, tav. cxxxvi.) the 
blind man healed appears to be Bartimaeus, from 
the circumstance that he has “cast away his 
garment" (iudriov, Mark x. 50) before throwing 
himself at the feet of Jesus. 

On a sarcophagus in the Vatican (Bottari, 
Xxxix. see woodcut) is a representation of the 
healing of two blind men ; probably the two who 
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were healed by the Lord as He left the house of 
Jairus (Matt. ix. 27-31). Here, too, the figures 
of those upon whom the miracle is wrought are 
of small size; the blind appears to lead the blind, 
for one only has a staff, while the other places 
his hand upon his shoulder. The Lord lays His 
hand upon the head of the figure with the staff, 
while another, probably one of the Apostles, 
raises his hand, the fingers arranged after the 
Latin manner ([BENEDICTION], in blessiug. (Mar- 
tiguv, Dict. des Antig. Chret.) LC.) 
BODY, in the sense contemplated by St. Paul 
when he said of the Church, “ Which is His 
body * (Eph. i. 23), meaning Christ's, which is 
expressed further on, “ For the edifying of the 
body of Christ * (iv. 12), and of Christians gene- 
rally, “ Ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular * (1 Cor. xii. 27). The Apostle, we 
know, spoke (Acts xxi. 37), as well as wrote, 
Greek ; but being a Roman citizen (ib. xxii. 27) 
he probably had some knowledge of Latin as 
well : and it is to this circumstance, therefore, 
that we must ascribe his affixing a sense to the 
Greek word g&ua, long before appropriated by 
its Latin equivalent “ć corpus," but which it had 
never itself shared hitherto. What Greek ears 
had always understood hitherto by s&ua was a 
physical or material body, organic or inorganic, 
as the case might be; and occasionally the latter 
in a confused mass, as “ body of water Bo “of 
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the universe." But “ corpus," besides these 
senses, had for some time been familiar to Latin 
ears as denoting a combination of living agents in 
various relations: a troop of soldiers, a guild 
of artisans, or the whole body politic; of these 
the second acceptation was beginning to be 
stereotyped in law, where *““corpora “ (corpo- 
rations) quickly became synonymous with what, 
in classical literature, hud been known as “* col- 
legia " (colleges). There must have been many 
such in existence at Rome when the Apostle 
wrote; and they were extended, in process of 
time, to most trades and professions. The gene- 
ral notion attaching to them was that of “a 
number of persons"—the law said, not fewer 
than three—“and the union which bvund them 
together" (Smiths Diet. of Koman «nd Greek 
Antiq. p. 255). Tit. 1 of B. xiv. of the Theodo- 
sian Code is headed “De Privilegiis Corporato- 
rum urbis Romae," and Tit. 14 of B. xi. of that 
of Justinian is on the same subject. Writing 
from Rome, therefore, where such “ bodies * 
abounded—his own craft possibly, that of tent- 
makers, among the number—what could be 
more natural than for the Apostle to apply this 
designation to the new brotherhood that was 
forming, and then paint it in glowing colours to 
his Ephesian converts as a corporation, whose 
head, centre, and inspiring principle was Christ ? 
He was the union that bound it together 
and supplied it with life. So far, indeed, it 
stood on a different footing, and required to be 
placed in a different category from all other 
corporations; still, as outwardly it resembled 
. them, might it not also be described in terms 
which they had been beforehand with it in ap- 
propriating, an1 invested with a new idea? 
The Apostle authorised this for all languages in 
communicating the adopted sense of the Latin 
word to its Greek equivalent. Accordingly with 
us too the Church of Christ is both spoken of 
and exists as a corporation. But though it has 
many features in common with all such bodies, 
it has essential characteristics of its own, evi- 
denced in its history throughout, which are not 
shared by any other. Their agreement, there- 
fore, must have been one, not of identity, but of 
analogy, to which the Apostle called attention. 
And this is clear from his having recourse to 
other kindred analogies elsewhere, to develop his 
meaning. “The husband," he says, “is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the Head of 
the Church ; and He is the Saviour of the body. 
As if he had said, “ Do not misunderstand me: 
the relation of the church to Christ is not merely 
that of corporations in general to the principle 
which binds them together: it is.closer still. It 
may be compared to the marriage tie, described 
When first instituted in these solemn words: 
“They two shall be one flesh" (Eph. v. 23-32). 
Even this falls short of my full meaning. 1] 
would have you “grow up into Him in all 
things, which is the Head, even Christ, from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectnal working in the mea- 
sure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love* (Eph. iv. 
15, 16). —Realise the vital connerion that sub- 
sists between the head and members of each 
individual man ; realise the depth of communion 
that there should or may be between husband 
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and wife; realise the full force of the bond 
determining the character and cohesion of every 
societv, or_ corporate body : then from all there 
collectively, form your estimate of the church of 
Christ. Each of them illustrates some feature 
belonging to it which is not so clearly traced in 
the others; therefore none of them singly will 
bear_overstraining, and all together must not 
be supposed to exhaust the subject.?"  Unseen 
realities cannot be measured or determined by 
what can be seen or felt. “It is the description 
of a man and not a state, said Aristotle ot the 
Republic of Plato, in which every body could say 
of every thing, “it is my property " ( Pol. ii. 1). 
Spiritual union is neither political, nor conjugal 
nor physical, nor anything earthly. It may te 
illustrated from such earthly relations, but it 
transcends them all; nor is it explained reallr, 
when called “ sacramental,'? further than that 
it is then asserted to have been assured to us 
by what are called in theological—not Scriptura] 
—language, the Sacraments of the Church. As 
Hooker says: “Christ and His holy Spirit with all 
their blessed effects, though entering into the sou! of 
min we are not able to apprehend or crpress hor, 
do notwithstanding give notice of the times when 
they use to make their access, because it pleaseth 
Almighty God to communicate by sensible meaps 
those blessings which are incomprehensible " 
(Zcel. Pol. v. 57, 3). That is to say, when such 
blessings are communicated through the Sacra- 
ments. Another writer adds: “ We are told in 
plain and indubitable terms that Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper are the means by which men 
are joined to the Body of Christ, and therefore 
by which Christ our Lord joins Himself to that 
renewed race of which He has become the Head. 
. . . These facts we learn from the erpress state- 
ments of St. Paul: *For by one Spirit we are 
all baptized into one body;* and again, “ We 
being many are one bread and one body : for we 
are all partakers of that one bread." "Herein it 
is expressly declared that the one and the other 
of these Sacraments are the peculiar means by 
which union with the Body of Christ is Bestowed 
upon men. They are the *“joints' and “ bands? 
whereby the whole body in its dependence on its 
Head has nourishment ministered " (Wilber- 
force's /ncarn. p. 415)... . Body, then, in 
the sense predicated by St. Paul of the Church, 
stands for a multitude of singulars, and not an 
abstraction. 1t means the collection or aggre- 
gate of Christian souls who, cleansed, quickenel, 
and inhabited by Christ, form one brotherhood 
in Him. What each of them is separately, that 
all of them are collectively, neither _ more nor 
less. Numbers cannot affect its integrity. To 
say that a body so composed is one is to sav 
no more of it than must, from the nature of 
the case, be said of every body corporate with- 
out exception. The fact of its unity resulting 
from a personal union of each of its members 
with one and the same Person, viz. Him who 
redeemed them, is its distinguishing feature. 
“ From the oneness of His Body which was 
slain, results the oneness of His body which is 
sanetified.? E. S. Ff.1 

BODY, MUTILATION OF THE. This 
subject may be considered under three aspects in 
reference to Church history ; Ist, in respect to 
its bearing upon clerical orders ; 2nd, as a crime 
to be repressed ; 3rd, asa form of punishment. 
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I. The Pentateuch forbade the exercise of the 
priest's olfice to any of the Aaronites who should 
have a ““blemish," a term extending even to the 
case of a “flat nose "' (Lev. xxi. 17-23); whilst 
injuries to the organs of generation excluded even 
from the congregation (Deut. xxiii. 1). The 
Prophets announce a mitigation of this severity 
(ls, lvi. 3-5), which finds no place in the teach- 
ing of our Saviour (Matt. zix. 12), nor does any 
trace of it remain in the rules as to the selection 
of bishops and deacons in the Pastoral Epistles 
(1 Tim. iii., Tit. i.).  Nevertbeless, the Jewish 
rule seems to have crept back into the discipline 
of the Christian Church,—witness the story of 
the mouk Ammonius having avoided promotion 
to the episcopate by cutting off his right ear, —tor 
which see Socrat. H. E. iv. 23 (Baronius indeed 
bolds him to have been eventuslly ordained). And 
one of the so-called Apostolical Canons (deemed 
probably antecedent to the Nicene Council of A.D. 
323), which provides that one-eyed or lame men, 
Who may be worthy of the episcopate, may become 
bishops, “since not the bodily defect" (AwBy, 
translated in the later Latin version of Haloander 
mutiatio), “but the defilement of the svul, 
pollutes"" the man (c. 69, otherwise numbered 
16 or 77), leaves at least open the question 
whether such defects are a bar to the first recep- 
tion of clerical orders. No general rule however 
& to mutilation is to be found in the records of 
ang of the early General Councils, but only in 
those of the non-oecumenical ones of the West, or 
in the letters, &c., of the Popes, always of sus- 
picious authority. 'Thus, a letter of Innocent I. 
(1402-17) to Felix, bishop of Nocera, says that no 
one who has voluntarily cut off a part of any of 
his fingers is to be ordained (Ep. 4,c. 1). A 
Council of Rome in 465 forbade from admission to 
orders those who had lost any of their members, 
requiring even the ordaining bishop to undo his 
act (c. 3). So Pope Gelasius (492—6) in a letter 
to the bishops of Lucania, complains that persons 
with bodily mutilations are admitted to the ser- 
vices of the Church ; an abuse not allowed by 
ancient tradition or the forms of the Apostolic 
see (Ep. 9. c. 16). A fragment of a letter 
of the same Pope to the clergy and people of 
Brindisi condemns in like manner the ordina- 
tion of a man “ weak and blemished in any part, 
of his body." But a letter to Bishop Palladius | 
ays down—in accordance with the Apostolical | 
Canon above quoted —that a dignity received 
whilst the body was yet whole was not to be 
lost by subsequent enfeeblement ; with which 
letter may be connected, for _ what it is worth, 
a canon or alleged canon of the Council of Ilerda 


iu 524, quoted by Ivo, to the effect that a cleric | 
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bodily injuries or infirmities supervening after 
ordination, even if they rendered the priest 
unable phrsicallv to fulfil his office, did not 
deprive him of his dignity, as “ none was to 
be hinderedl from officiating through bodily de- 
fect "' (AoBn, also rendered by Beveridge as 
mutilation). 

We may take it therefore that the rule of the 
Church as to mutilations and bodily defects 
generally was this: such mutilations or defects 
were a bar to ordination, especially if selt-in- 
Hicted; but supervening involuntarily after 
ordination, thev were not a bar to the fulfilment 
of clerical duties, or to promotion in the hier- 
archy. There is, however, one particular form 
of mutilation—that of the generative organs— 
which occurs with peculiar prominence in early 
Church history, and is dealt with by special en- 
actments. 

One sect of heretics, the Valesians (whose ex- 
ample is strangely recalled by the practices of a 
well-known body of dissenters from the Russian 
Church at the present day), enforced the duty of 
emasculation both on themselves and others 
(Epiph. cont. Haer. 58; Aug. de Haeres. c. 37). 
Their catechumens, whilst unmutilated, were not 
allowed to eat flesh, but no restrictions as to food 
were imposed on the mutilated. They were said 
to use not only persuasion but force in making 
converts, and to practise violence for the purpose 
on travellers, and even on persons received as 
guests. 

The most notorious instance of self-mutilation 
in Church history is that of Origen, who, when 
a young catechist at Alexandria, intlicted this on 
himself in order to quench the violence of his pas- 
sions (Euseb. H. E. vi. 8). He was nevertheless 
ordained by the bishops of Caesarea and Jerusa- 
lem, men of the highe«t authority among the pre- 
lates of Palestine. But Demetrius of Alexandria, 
who had formerly spoken of him in terms of high 
praise, began attacking the validity of his ordina- 
tion, and the conduct of his ordaining bishops. 
lt is indeed remarkable that Epiphanius mentions 
three separate traditions as to the mode which 
Origen adopted to maintain his continence—two 
of them not implying actual mutilation, but only 
extinction of the generative power—and seems 
to consider that a good many idle tales had been 
told on the subject (Contra Haer. 64). It is well 
known, at any rate, that Origen was condemned 
and sentenced to be deprived of his orders for 
self-mutilation by the Council of Alexandria, A.D. 
230. This is not the place, of course, for dwelling 
on the unworthy motives mixed up in Origen's 
condemnation ; but if what is recorded of the 
Valesians be true—whose heresy appears to have 


made lame by a medical operation is capable of | been contemporaneous with Origen—it was 


promotion. Not to speak of an alleged canon of 
Gregory the Great, 590-603, against the ordi- 
nation of persons self-mutilated in any member, 
to be found in Gratian ; two centuries later, in a 
capitulary of Pope Gregory I]. (714—30) addressed 
to his ablegates for Bavaria, we find in like 
manner any bodily defect treated as a bar to 
ordination. On the other hand, we may quote a 
testimony later indeed than the period embraced 
in this work, but as occurring after the schism 
of East and West, above the suspicion of all 
Romanizing partiality, that of Balsamon (ad 
Marci Alex. interrog. 23, quoted by Cotelerius, 
Potres Apost. i. pp. 478-9), who says that 


absolutely necessary that the Church should 
firmly resist not only the return to the emascu- 
late priesthoods of the heathen, but the utterly 
anti-social tendencies which such practices por- 
tended or expressed. The Council of Achaia, by 
which the Valesians were condemned, is usually 
set down to the year 250. 

If the Apostolical Canons are as a whole 
anterior to the Council of Nicaea, they constitute 
the next authority on the subject. According to 
these, whilst a man made a eunuch against his 
will was not ercluded from being admitted into 
the clergy, yet self-mutilation was assimilated to 
suicide, and the culprit could not be admitted, or 
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was to be “altogether condemned " (expelled ?) 
if the act were committed after his admission 
(c. 17, otherwise numbered 20-22, or 21-23). 
A layman mutilating himself was to be excluded 
for 3 years from communion (c. 17, otherwise 
23 or 24). It may however be suspected that 
on this head at least these canons must have been 
interpolated after the Nicene Council (325), or 
they would have been referred to in that well- 
known one which stands first of all in the list of 
its enactments,—that if any one has been emascu- 
lated either by & medical man in illness, or by 
the barbarians, he is to remain in the clergy ; but 
if any has mutilated himself he is, if a cleric 
already, on proof of the fact by examination, to 
cease from clerical functions, and if not already 
ordained not to be presented for ordination ; this 
however, not to apply to those who have been 
made eunuchs by the barbarians or by their 
masters, who, if they are found worthy, may be 
admitted into the clergy. Contemporaneously, or 
nearly so, with the Council we find a constitu- 
tion of the emperor Constantine rendering the 
making of eunuchs within the “ orbis Romanus? 
a capital crime (('ode, bk. iv. t. xcii. 1. 1). 

It is, however, at this period that we find the 
next most prominent instance of self-mutilation 
in Church history after that of Origen,—that of 
Leontius, Arian bishop of Antioch in the time of 
Athanasius, who, when a presbyter, had been 
deposed on this account, but was nevertheless 
promoted to the episcopate bv the emperor 
Constantius, against the decrees of the Nicene 
Council, observes Theodoret (ii. 23; cf. Euseb. 
vi. 8). This Leontius figures by no means favour- 
ably in the Church histories. Athanasius was 
very hostile to him, and he was accused of cun- 
ning and double-dealing, of promoting the un- 
worthy and neglecting the worthy in his diocese. 

A canon on bodily mutilation similar to the 
Nicene one was enacted by the Synod of Seleucia 
in Persia, A.D. 410 (c. 4), and by a Syrian svnod 
in 465, and the interdiction against the admissivn 
to orders of the self-mutilated was also renewed 
by the Council of Arles, A.D. 452 (c. 7). Pope 
Gelasius, in his before quoted letter to the 
Lucanian bishops, recalls as to the selt-emasculate 
that the canons of the Fathers require them to 
be separated from all clerical functions, as soon 
as the fact is recognized (Zpist. 9, c. 17). It 
thus appears that this most serious form of 
mutilation, so long as it was not self-inflicted, 
was no bar either to clerical ordination or promo- 
tion, but that if self-inflicted, it was a bar to the 
exercise of all clerical functions. 

II. .Mutilation usa Crime.— Analleged decretal 
of Pope Eutychianus (275—6), to be found in 
Gratian, enacts that persons guilty of cutting 
off limbs were to be separated from the Church 
until they had made friendly composition (the 
very idea of composition for such an act was 
entirely foreign to the Italy of the 3rd century) 
before the bishop and the other citizens, or, if 
refusing to do so after two or three warnings, 
were to be treated as heathen men and publi- 
cans. The document may probably safely be 
set down to the 9th century, but in the mean- 
while we find in the records of the 11th Council 
of Toledo, A.D. 675 (from which it is perhaps 
borrowed), evidence that similar crimes were 
committed by the clergy themselves. The 6th 
canon enacts amongst other things that clerics 
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shall not inflict or order to be inflicted mutilaticn 
of a limb on any persons whomsoever. If any do 
s0, either to the servants of their church or to 
any persons, they shall lose the honcur of their 
order, and be subject to perpetual imprisoument 
with hard labour. The Excerpt from the Fathers 
and the Canons attributed to Gregory III. bears 
that, for the wilful maiming another of a limh, 
the penance is to be three years, or_ more hu- 
manely, one year (c. 30). The Capitularr of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 789, c. 15, aud the Council of 
Frankfort, 194, forbid abbats for any cause to 
blind or mutilate their monks (c. 15) —enactinents 
which _ sutliciently_ shew the ferocity of the 
Carolingian era, and with which may be noticed 
the “nd Capitulary of Theodult, bishop of Orleans, 
to his clergv, A.D. 797, treating amongst minor 
sins the maiming of a man so that he shall not 
die, the reference being at least mainly to clerical 
maimers. 

In the early barbarian codes no ditference was 
made in principle between the varivus shapes of 
bodiiv mutilation, and all cases were _punished 
bv pecuniary compensation. But in the later 
Roman law we find absolute distinctivn made 
between emasculation and every other form or 


. mutilation, the former bein« the only one which 


it is deemed necessary to legislate against. We 
have already seen that Constantine had made the 
former a capital crime, when committed within 
the Roman world. The 142ud Novel goes fur- 
ther still. Speaking of the crime as having be- 
come rife again, it enacts the fer talos against 
male otienders, with confiscation of goods aud 
life-long labour in the quarries if they survive 
the operation ; or as respects females, flogring, 
confiscation and exile. We may probably ascribe 
the character of the imperial law on this subject 
to the influence of the Christian Church, wnich, 
at the risk of whatever incongruities in its prac- 
tice, has always treated emasculation as a crime 
Sui generis, analogous only to murder and suicide, 
according as it is endured or self-inflicted. 

III. Vutilation as a Punishnunt.—Mutilation 
is no unfrequent punishment under the Christisn 
emperors of the West: Constantine punished 
slaves escaping to the barbarians with the loss 
of a foot (Cud. 6. tit. 1. s. 3). The cutting off 
of the hand was enacted by several Novels; by 
the 17th (c. viii.) against exactors of tribute 
who should fail to make proper entries of the 
quantities of lands; by the 45rd (c. 1) aguinst 
those who should copy the works of the heretic 
Severus. It is nevcrtheless remarkable that tle 
134th Novel finally restricted all penal mutila- 
tion to the cutting off of one hand only (c. xiii.). 
In the barbaric codes, mutilation is a frequent 
punishment. The Salic law frequently euscts 
castration of the slave, but only as analternstive 
for composition (for thefts above 40 denarii in 
value, t. xiii., and sce t. xlii.; for adultery 
with the slave-woman who dies from the eftects 
of it, t. xxix. 6. 6). The Burgundian law, bva 
late enactment (Additam. i. t. xv., supposed to 
be by Sigismund), extends tbe mode of dealing 
to Jews. 

Even in the legislation of the Church itself 
mutilation as a punishment occurs ; but only in 
its rudest outlying branches, or as an ofeuce to 
be repressed. — Thus, to quote instances of the 
former case, in the collection of Irish Canona, 
supposed to belong to the end of the 7th cen- 
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turv, Patrick is represented as assigning the 
cuttiog otf of a hand or foot as one ot several 
alternative punishments for the stealing of 
money either in a church or a city within 
which sleep martrrs and bodies of saints (bk. 
xrrili. €. 6). Another fragment from an lrish 
svool, appended by Labbe and Mansi to the 
above, enacts the loss ota hand as an alternative 
puuishinent for shedding the blood of a bishop, 
where it does not reach the ground, and no salve 
(cellvrium) is needed ; or the blood of a priest 
wien it does reach the ground, and salve is 
zepuired.  Iastances of the latter case have been 
alreadv given in the enactments against abbats 
ma:miug their monks, wliich was no doubt done 
at least under pretext of entorcing discipline. 
ln the “ Excerptions * ascribed to Egbert, arch- 
bi-0op of York (but of at least two centuries later 
date), we ind a canon that a man stealing money 
trom the church-box shall have his hand cut ott 
or be put into prison (c. lxxiii.). [J.M.L.) 


BONIFACIUS. (1) Martyrat Tarsus under 
Divcletian, is commemorated Dec, 19 (Cu. Bi- 
2014.) He was formerly cominemorated in the 
Reman church on June 5, the supposed day of 
his burial at Rome (Jfurt. Rom. Vet.); but in 
more recent martyrologies this Boniface is com- 
memorated on May 14, the supposed day of his 
death ; and, 

(2) The Apostle of Germany, archbishop of 
Mentz, martvred in Friesland, is commeinorated 
on Juue 5 (JIfart. Bedae, Adonis). This saint is 
Sgured in his episcopal vestments (9th cent.) in 
the Acta Sanctorum, June, tom. i. p. 458. See 
also Brower's Zhesuurus Antiq. Fuldensium, pp. 
15-1635. 

(3) Deacon, martyr in Africa under Hunneric ; 
commemorated Aug. 17 (Mart. Rom. Vet.). 

(4) “* Natale Bonefacii_ episcopi," Sept. 4 (7. 
Bel ie). 

(5) Confessor in Africa ; cominemorated Dec. 8 
(Mart. Hieron.); Dec. 6 (31. Adoni3). [C.] 


BONOSA, sister of Zosima, martyr in Porto 
under Severus; commemorated July 15 (Mart. 
kon. Vet., Hieron.). [C.] 


BOOKS, CENSURE OF. A studious life 
Was stronsylv entorced upon the clergy by the 
ancient Fathers, and enjvined by various canens 
of the earlier Councils. "St. Chrysostom in par- 
ticular insists strougly and very fully on the duty 
in the clerzy of qualifying themselves by patient 
and laborivus study for the oflice vf preaching, and 
fer the detence of the fnith against heretics and 
Untelievers; resting hisargument on the exhorta- 
tion of St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 13)— 
“Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine: meditate upon these things: give thvself 
wholly to them ; that thy profiting may appear 
to all men." = Exhortations to the like eflect 
ocraralso in the writings of St. Jerome, Cyprian, 
Lutintins, Hilary, Minucius Felix, and others. 
Inall these writers the study of the Holy Serip- 
tures is urged upon the clergy as being of pri- 
Mary obligation, and the foundation on which 
all the superstructure of a more general and 
ertensive learning was to be raised. Certain 
canons also required, €.g. Conc. Tolet. iii. c. 7, 
that in their most vacant hours, the times of 
eting and drinking, some portion of Scripture 
shruld be read to them —partly to exclude 
triling and _unnecessary discourse, and partly to 
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afford them proper themes and subjects for edi- 
fying discourse apd meditation. 

Next to the Scriptures the study of the best 
ecclesiastical writers was recommended as most 
profitable and appropriate to the clerical office: 
the first place in such writings, however, being 
assigned to the Canons of the Church. These 
were always reckoned of the greatest use and 
importance, as containing a summary account, 
not only of the Church's discipline and doctrine 
and government, but alsv rules of life and moral 
practice—on which account it was ordered that 
the Canons should be read over at a man's ordi- 
nation ; and again, the Council of Toledo (iv. c. 
25) required the clergy to make them a part of 
their constant studv, together with the Holy 
Scriptures. 'Fhe Canons, it should be remem- 
bered, were then a sort of directory for the pas- 
toral care, and they had this advantage of any 
private directory, that they were the public 
voice and authorised rule of the Church, and 
therefore so much the more entitled to respect ful 
attention. In later ages, in the time of Charle- 
magne, we find laws which obliged the clergy to 
read, together with the Canons, Gregory's treatise 
Ve Cura Pastorali. 

With regard to other books and writings there 
was considerable restriction. Some of the canons 
forbade a bishop to read heathen authors: nor 
would they allow him to read heretical books, 
otherwise than as a matter of duty, f. e. unless 
there was occasion to refute them, or to caution 
others against the poison of them ; e.g. Conc. 
Carth. iv. c. 16: * Ut episcopus Gentilium libros 
non legat: haereticorum auutem pro necessitate 
et tempore." 

In some cases, however, the study of heathen 
literature might be advantagevus to the cause 
of Christian truth ; and the Church's prohibition 
did not extend to these. Thus St. Jerome ob- 
serves that both the Greek and Latin historiana 
are of great use as well to explain as conhrm the 
truth of the prophecies of Daniel. St. Augustine 
says of the writings of heathen philosophers, that 
as they said many things that were true, both 
concerning God and the Son of God, they were in 
that respect very serviceable in refuting the 
vanities of the Gentiles. And in fact all who 
are acquainted with the Fathers and aucient 
writers of the Church know them to have been 
for the_most part well versed in the classical or 
heathen literature. 

On the whole it appears that the clergy were 
obliged in the first place to be diligent in studyv- 
ing the Scriptures, and next to them, as they had 
ability and opportunity, the canons and approved 
writers of the Church. Beyond this, as there 
was no obligation on them to read human lenrn- 
ing, so there was no absolute probibition of it; 
but where it could be made to minister as a 
handmaid to divinitv, there it was not only 
allowed, but encouraged and commended; and 
there can be no doubt that in many instances 
the cause of Christian religion was advanced by 
the right application of secular learning in the 
primitive ages of the Church. The principles on 
which such studies were maintained are summed 
up by St. Ambrose, Prooem. sn Luc. Evanq.: 
“ Legimus aliqua, ne Jegantur ; legimus ne igno- 
remus; legimus non ut teneamus, sed ut repu- 
diemus ' (Biugham). [D. B.) 

BOOKS, CHURCH. [LirUuRGICAL B00Ks.]) 
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BORDEAUX, COUNCIL OF (BURnIGA- 
LENSE CONCILIUM), provincial, at Bordeaux. 
(1) A.D. 385, condemned and deposed Priscillian, 
Justantius, and their tollowers, for complicity 
with Manicheeism.  Priscillian appealed to the 
emperor_ Maxeutius, who, however, put him to 
death the same year at Treves (Sulp. Sever., 
H. E. ii, 46, who aflirms the appeal to have 
been permitted only ““ nostrorum inconstantia,' 
whereas it ovught to have been imade to other 
bishops ; Labbe, ii. 1034).—(2) A.D. 670, under 
Count Lupus and the archbishops of Bourges, 
Bordeaux, and Eauze in Armaguac, by order of 
King Chilperic, upon points of discipline (L'Art 
de Verirer les Dates, i. 291). [A.W.H.] 

BOSULI (Bogkol), Svrian _monks in the 4th 
century, so called because they lived on herbs 
only. Sozomen speaks of them as very numer- 
ous near Nisibis, and names a bishop among the 
most famous of them. They had no buildings 
but lived on the mountains, continually praying 
and singing hymns. Each carried a knite, with 
which to cut herbs and grasses (502. #1. E. vi. 
33). A connexion has been traced between them 
and the sect of Adamiani or Adamitae, who went 
about naked. “The principle is the same—of re- 
turning to a state of nature—but the Bosci are 
not accused, as the Adamitae, of licentiousness ; 
and with them the motive was appareutly austere 
self-mortilication. — Frequent instances of similar 
abstinence are recorded of kastern hermits in 
Moschus (Prat. Spirit.), Theodoret (Žhiloth.), 
and Evagrius (71. E. i. 21). (Tillemont, AH. E. 
viii. 292.) (I. G. S.] 

BOSTRA, COUNCIL OF, A.D. 243 or 244; 
indeed, there probably were two such: one at 
which Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, was reclaimed 
from his strange views respecting the Person of 
our Lord by Origen; and another at which 
Origen refuted some Arabians, who said that the 
souls of _men died with their bodies, and came 
to life with their bodies again at the resur- 
rection (Euseb. vi. 33 and 7; Mansi, i. 787 
-90). E. S. F£.) 

BOURGES, COUNCIL OF (BITURICENSE 
CoNcILIUM), at Bourges, but (1) A.D. 454, only 
conjecturally in that city. That there was a 
council in that year in that neighbourhood 
appcars by a synodical epistle signed by the 
bishops of Bourges, Tours, and another (Sir- 
mond. Conc. Gall. iii. App. 1507; Labbe, iv. 
1819). Hincmar wrongly calls it a Council of 
Rome, under the mistaken impression that the 
Leo who signs it was the Pope.—(2) A.D. 473, 
to elect Simplicius to the see of Bourges (Sidon. 
Apoll. Ejastt. vii. 5, 8, 9, &c.; and his ora- 
tion to the people for Simplicius, Labbe, iv. 
1820-1827).  Sidonius requests the interven- 
tion of Agroecius, archbishop of Sens (although 
out of his province), and of Euphronius of 
Autun, the provincial bishops being too few 
in number. And the “ plebs Biturigum " appear 
to have referred the nomination to Sidonius him- 
self.—(8) A.D. 767, under Pipin, mentioned by 
Regino and Fredegarius, but with no record of 
its purpose or acts (Labbe, vi. 1836). [A.W.H.] 

BOWING. [GENUFLEXION.] 

BRACARENSE CONCILIUM. 
CouNcIL or.) 

BRAGA, COUNCIL OF (BRACARENSE 
CONCILIUM), provincial, at Braga, in Spain, 


[BRAGA, 
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' between the _ Minho and Douro. (1) A.D. 411 
(if genuine), of ten bishops, to defend the taith 
against Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, who were 
either_Arians or heathens, under Pancratianus 
jof Braga (Labbe, ii. 1507-1510). — (2) A.D. 
561 or 563, of eight bishops, “ ex praecepto 
Ariamiri (or probably Theodomiri) Regis," to 
condemn the Priscillianists.  1t passed also 
twentv-two canons, about uniformity of ritual, 
church revenues, precedence, burial without and 
not within a church, and other points of disci- 
pline (Labbe, v. 836-845).— (8) A.D. 572, June 1, 
of twelve bishops, under Archbishops Martin of 
Braga and Nitigisius of Luca, under Miro, king 
of the Suevi, passed ten canons, about bisnojs 
exacting undue fees, appointment of metropolitan 
to proclaim annually the date of Easter, and 
other points of discipline. 1t was also the first 
to use the formula, “ regnante Christo" (Labbe, 
v. 8941-902). Mailoc, bishop of Britona, was cne 
of the bishops present.—(4) A.D. 675, under 
Archbishop Leocidisius, with seven suifragans 
(including a bishop of Britona), passed nine 
canons; prohibiting the giving of milk, or of the 
bread dipped in the wine, or vt grapes instead of 
wine, at the Eucharist ; allowing a priest to have 
dwelling with him no other woman than his 
mother, not even his sister; and on other points 
of discipline (Labbe, vi. 561-570). [A.W.H.] 


BRAINE, COUNCIL OF (BRENNACENSE 
CONCILIUM), at Braine near Soissons (Berni near 
Compivgne, acc. to ZArt de Vćriner les Dates, 
but wrongly), rather a State than a Church 
Council, held, A.D. 580, under King Chilperic, 
excommunicated Leudastes (who had been Count 
of Tours) for falsely accusing Gregory of Tours 
of having calumniated Queen Fredegunda. Wit- 
nesses were not produced, “ cunctis dicentibus, 
non potest persona inferior super sacerdotem 
credi." And Gregory exculpated himself by 
solemn oath at three several altars after saving 
mass, the accusers in the end confessing their 
guilt (Greg. Tur., /fist. Franc. v. 50; Labbe, v. 
965, 966). [A. W.H.] 


BRANDEUM. The word Brandeum proba- 
bly designated originally some particular kind of 
rich cloth. Thus, Joannes Diaconus (Vita S. 
Greg. lib. iv., in Du Cange, s. v.) speaks of a 
lady wearing a head-dress “ candentis brandei." 

But the usages with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned are the following :— 

1. The rich cloth or shroud in which the bodr 
of a distinguished saint was wrapped. Thus 
Hincmar ( Vita S. Remujii, c. 73) describing the 
translation of St. Remigius, savs the body was 
found by the bishops who translated it wrapped 
in a red brandewn. Compare Flodoard, Zlist. 
Remensis, i. 20, 21. 

2. Portions of such shrouds were used as 
velics; for instance, a portion of the brandeum 
which enveloped St. Remigius, enshrined in ivory, 
was venerated with due honvur (Hinemar, Ž c.). 

3. When relics of some saint came to be regardel 
as absolutely essential to the consecration of a 
church [CONsECRATION], pieces of cloth which 
had been placed near them were held to be 
themselves equivalent to relics. St. Gregory 
the Great sets forth his view of this practice in 
a letter to Constantia (Epsst. iii. 30). It is not, 
he says, the Roman custom, in giving relics ot 
saints, to presume to touch any portion of the 
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body, but only a brandeum is put in a casket, and 
tet near the most holy bodies. This is again 
taken up, and enshrined with due solemnity in 
the church to be dedicated, and the same miracles 
are wrouzht by it as would have been by the 
very bodies themselves.  Tradition relates, that 
wien some Greeks doubted the efficacy of such 
relics, St. Leo cut a bramdeum with scissors, and 
blood Howed from the wound. St. Leo's miracle 
is related bv St. Germanus to Pope Hormisdas 
(Epistt. PrntijF. p. 5324) and by Sigebert (C/wo- 
nera, AD. 441).  Joannes  Diaconus (Vita 
NS. Greg. ii. 42) relates a similar wonder of 
Št. Gregory himself, which is said to be also 
attestal by an inscription in one of the crypts of 
the Vatican (Torrigius de Cruptis Vaticanis, pt. 
2, 6. 4, ed. 2). (Du Cange's Glossary, S. v. 
Brundeum).. [C.] 


BREAKING OF BREAD. [FRacrioN.] 


BREGENTFORD, or BREGUNTFORD, 
COUNCIL OF (BRENTFORDENSE CONCILIUM), 
provincial, at  Bregenttorda, Breguntford, or 
Brentford. (1) A.D. 705, an informal political 
conference, mentioned by Waldhere, bishop of 
Lonlon, as to be held by the kings, bishops, and 
uhbats, of Wessex _and of the East Saxons, about 
certain unnamed grounds of quarrel (Haddan and 
Stubbs, Counc. iii. 274).— (2) A.D. 781, held by 
Ofa, king of Mercia, and Archbishop Jaenberht, 
freed the monastery of Bath from the jurisdic- 
tion of the see of Worcester (charter in Kemble, 
Cd. Dipl. 143). Other (questionable) charters 
apparently profess to emanate from the same 
Council (15. 139, 140). (A. W.H.] 

BRENNACENSE CONCILIUM. (BRAINE, 
CoyxciL or.) 


BRENTFORDENSE CONCILIUM. (BRE- 
GENIFURD, COUNCIL OF.) 


BREVIARY (Breriarivm). This word, in 
its ecclesiastical sense, denotes an office book of 
the Church, containing the offices for the canoni- 
cal hours, as distinguished from the missal, 
Which contains those of the mass. The name, 
which Meratus derives from breze horarium, ex- 
plaining it as compendium precum, indicates that 
the book is an abbreviation or compilation; and 
it is xo called, according to some, because the 
eristing form is an abbreviation of the ancient 
office s according to others, because it is a short 
sammarv of the principa! portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, of the lives of the greatest saints, and of 
the choicest prayers of the Church ; or, again, 
because in its arrangement the various parts of 
the office, such as prayers, hymns, lessons, &c., 
are only once given in full; and afterwards only 
iudicated by the first words, or by references. 
Some, again, have thought that the breviary 
was orizinally an abbreviation of the missale 
Prenarium ; and _mainly distinguished from it 
by the partial omission or abbreviation of the 
rubrics, and by the first words alone of the 
psalms, sections, &c., being given. It is sup- 
posed that this abbreviated book was originally 
compiled as a directory for the choir, and that 
on its general adoption in convents, in which 
the canonical hours took their rise, these were 
inserted, and hence the naime breviary came to 


* There is great variety of practice in this respect be- 


tween different brevlaries, and even different editlons of 
the same breviary. 
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siznify the book containing those oflices in dis- 
tinction to the missal: a few short offices, not 
directly connected with canonical hours, and in 
some breviaries the ordinary and canon of the 
mass, with a few special masses, still remaining 
in it. 

The contents of the breviary, in their essential 
parts, are derived from the early ages of Christi- 
anity. They consist of psalms, lessons taken 
from the Scriptures, and from the writings of 
the Fathers, versicles and pious sentences thrown 
into the shape of antiphons, responses, or other 
analogous forms, hymns, and prayers. "The 
present form of the book is the result of a long 
and gradual development. During a long time 
a great diversity existed in the manner in which 
the psalms and their accompanying prayers were 
recited in dillerent dioceses and convents; but 
from the 5th century onwards a marked ten- 
dency to uniformity in this part of divine wor- 
ship may be observed, till in later days the only 
very striking dilterence which remains, with the 
exception of the Mozarabic breviary, which has 
a special character of its own, is between the 
vilice books of the Enst and the West, 'T'he name 
breviary is confined to those of the West. 

The books used in the daily office which con- 
tained the materials that were afterwards 
consolidated into the breviary, were—(1) the 
Psalter, containing the psalms and canticles 
arranged in their appointed order; (2) the 
Seriptures, from which lessons for the nocturns 
were taken; (9) the Homiliary, containing the 
homilies of the Fathers appointed to be read on 
Sundays and other days indicated ; (4) the Pas- 
Sionary, or_Pussional, containing the history of 
the sullerings of the saints, martyrs, and con- 
fessors; (5) the Antiphonary, containing the an- 
tiphons and responsories; (6) the Hymnal; (7) 
the Collectaneum, or Collectarium, or Liber Col 
lectarius, or Urationale, containing the prayers, 
and also the Short Chapters read at the several 
hours; (8) the Martyrology. There were also 
Kubrics giving the directions for reciting the 
various offices. 

Various digests of offices from these and similar 
sources have been attributed with more or less 
probability to Leo the Great, Gelasius, and 
Gregory the Great. Gregory VII. [+1085] com- 
piled the book which 1s the basis of the present 
Roman breviary. A _MS. copy of this book was 
preserved in the monastery of Casini, from about 
the year 1100 A.D. This was inscribed “ Incipit 
Breviarium s, Ordo ofliciorum, &c. ;" and hence 
Benedict XIV. derives the probable origin of the 
name. An abbreviation of this book made in 
1244 by Michael Haymon, general of the Mi- 
norites, obtained the approbation of Pope Gre- 
gory X., and was introduced by Pope Nicholas III. 
in 1278 or 1279 into all the churches of Rome. 

Originally diflerent dioceses and monastic 
orders had their own special breviaries, varying 
one from the other. There is a marked differ- 
ence between the secular and the monastic bre- 
viaries, but the individual members of these two 
families, while they vary much in detail, agree 
closely in their arrangement and general features. 
After the edition by Pius V., the Roman breviary 
thus revised was imposed on the whole Roman 
obedience to the exclusion of those hitherto in 
use, with an erception in favour of those which 
had then been in use for 200 years. 
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The breviary is usually divided into four 
parts, called after the four seasons of the year, 
“ Pars hiemalis, vernalis, aestivalis [v. aestiva |, 
autumnalis." When this fourfold division was 
first adopted is doubtful.  Traces of it have 
been found in the 11th century. Each of these 
parts, in addition to the introductory rubrics, 
calendar, and other tables, has four subdivisions : 
(1) the Psalter [Psalterium], comprising the 
psalms and canticles arranged according to the 
order of their weekly recitation, and also other 
subordinate parts of the office which do not vary 
from day to day ; (2) the Proper of the Season 
(Proprium de tempore], containing those por- 
tions of the offices which vary with the season; 
(3) the Proper of the Saints [Proprium Sanc- 
torum]; 1.€., the corresponding portions for the 
festivals of saints; and (+) the Common of the 
Saints. [See HOURS OF PRAYER; OFFICE, THE 
DIVINE ; PsALMODY.] (H.J.H.]) 


BRIBERY. The Old Testament is so full of 
warnivgs against “ the gift" that “ blindeth the 
wise, and perverteth the words of the righteous 
(Ex. xxiii. 8), of denunciations of those that 
“judge for reward" (Micah iii. 11), that we 
could not expect otherwise than to find the like 
teachings embodied in the more spiritual morality 
of the New Testament. 1t may indeed be a ques- 
tion whether the qualification required of bishops 
and deacons by the Pastoral Epistles, that they 
should not be “ given to filthy lucre " (airxpo- 
kepčeis), 1 Tim. iii. 3, 8; Tit. i. 7, implies prone- 
ness to bribery, properly so called, or covetous- 
ness generally. If, however, we reckon the 
Apostolical Constitutions as representing gene- 
rally the Church life of the 2nd century, we 
sce that the offence was then beginning to take 
shape. The bishop is directed not to be open to re- 
ceive gifts, since unconscientious men * becoming 
acceptors of persons, and having received shame- 
ful gifts" will spare the sinner, letting him remain 
in the Church (bk. ii. c. 9). Another passage 
speaks of either the bishops or the deacons sinning 
by the acceptance of persons or of gitts, with the 
addition of the remarkable words: “For when 
the ruler asks, and the judge receives, judgment 
is not brought to an end " (ib. c. 17). A third 
deals with the still more heinous offence of con- 
demning the innocent for _reward, threntening 
with God's judgment the * pastors*' and deacons 
who, either through acceptance of persons or in 
return for gifts, expel from the Church those 
who are falsely accused (ib. c. 42). 

There was of course nothing exceptional in this 
morality. In the Roman law there were nu- 
merous enactments against bribery.  Theodosius 
enacted the penalty of death against all judges 
who took bribes (Cod. Theod. 9, tit. 27, s. 5). 
In Justinian's time, although the penalty of 
death seems to have been abrogated, the oftence 
is subjected to degrading punishments (Nov. viii., 
cxxiv.). 

The law of the Church on the subject of 
bribery was substantially that of the State. The 
spiritual sin was looked upon as equivalent to 
the civil affence, and the Church needed no 
special discipline to punish the former. One 
form of bribery indeed, that relating to the 
obtainment of the orders or dignities of the 
Church, is considered separately under the head 
of SIMONY. D.M.L]) 


BRICCIUS, or BRICTIUS. (1) Bishop, 
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confessor at Martula in Umbria; is commemo- 
rated July 8 (Mart. Rom. Vet.); July 9 (M. 
Adonis). 

(2) St. Brice ; succeeded St. Martin ns bishop 
of Tours; commemorated as confessor, Nov. 13 
(Mart. Bedae, Hieron., Adonis). Proper office in 
the Gregorian Liber Responsalis, p. 855. — [C.) 

BRIDAL RING. That the present use of 
the ring in marriage has grown out of its use in 
betrothal, is historically clear. The origin of 
the latter is, however, obscure, though proba- 
bly it is the meeting-point of several different 
ideas and practices.  1f marriage was originally 
wife-catching, as seems probable, the ring may 
be considered as the symbol of the wife's cap- 
tivity. Again, before money was invented, or 
before its use became common, a ring would be 
one of the aptest representatives of wealth, and 
as such would easily constitute either the actual 
price of betrothal, or the earnest of it; wbilst 
we know that in some countries the ring has 
actually taken the place of money, €.g. the 
“ ring-money " of our Teutonic  forefathers. 
Again, as signet-rings came into use, the ring 
itself would easily grow to be looked upon as 
a pledge of contracts, a symbol of faith bet ween 
man and man.  Lastly, as men's feelings became 
more refined, the idea of the ring, (Ist) as a 
symbol of the wife's subjection, (2nd) as the 
price, or the symbol of the price, of her purchase, 
(3rd) as the pledge of the contract for her per- 
son, would lose itself in that of its spiritual 
significance as a symbol of endless indissoluble 
union. 

It is certain, at any rate, that the bridal ring 
of early Christian custom was not derived from 
Jewish practice, since it appears clearly that its 
use by way of earnest on betrothal among the 
Jews was of late introduction, derived from the 
Gentiles, and depended for its validity on the ring 
being worth money [ARRHAE]. But the earl; 
Christians, as above indicated, found it in use 
among the Romans, unconnected (as was ordinary 
marriage itself ) with any superstitious practices, 
and naturally adopted it.  Tertullian uses the 
term annulus metonymically for betrothal itself, 
in that passage of his treatise on Idolatry, in 
which, examining what transactions among the 
Gentiles a Christian man may lawfully take part 
in, he decides that betrothals are among tbe 
number, since “ the ring * is not derived from 
the honour paid to any idol (c. 16). The same 
author shews in his Apology that by his time the 
use of gold for the betrothal ring must have long 
replaced that of iron, since he speaks of the 
woman of old knowing “no gold, save on ene 
finger," which her betrothed ““oppignorasset 
pronubo annulo" (c. 6), with which may be 
compared Juvenal's “digito pignus fortasse 
dedisti * (Sat. vi. 17). 

It will be obvious from the last two passages 
that the main significance of the betrothal ring 
in the early centuries of the Christian era was 
that of a pledge.  Hence its abiding significance 
as representing the arrhae. Its value in this 
respect was by no means confined to the betrothal 
contract ; thus in the Digest, Ulpian, in reference 
to the arrhae on an ordinary contract of sale, puts 
the case of a ring being given by way of earnest 
and not returned after the payment of the price 
and delivery of the thimg sold (Dig. 19, tit. I, 
811,86; with which compare 14, tit. 3, s. 15). 
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There is therefore nothing special in the ex- 
pression “ Subarrare annulo," which occurs in 
a well-known passage of the 34th letter of St. 
Ambrose, where he represents St. Agnes saying 
to the governor of Rome, when he pressed her to 
mirry his son, that “ another lover had already 
“given her carnest by the ring of his tnith 
(aunulo fidei suae subarravit me). 

Historically, the bridal ring figures somewhat 
prominently in the record of the 5th century. 
In M. Augustin Thierry's * Histoire d'Athila,' 
2nd ed. vol. i. €. 5, or again in his “ Placidie, 
reine des Gothes) appended to the 2nd volume 
of his “Saint Jerome) c. 4 (Gibbon c. Xxxv. 
relates the story somewhat differently), it is told 
bow in A.D. +54, Honoria, tbe graceless grand- 
daughter of the great Theodosius, in a fit of 
rebellion against parental authority, sent her ring 
by a eunuch to the Hunnish king Attila (then 
recently come to the throne) by way of betrothal 
ewrnest, requesting him to make war on her 
brother Valentinian. The barbarian sovercign 
(who had a whole harem of his own) took no 
notice of the ring at the time, but had it put 
away; and fifteen years after, when about to 
iavade Italy, senta letter to the Western Emperor, 
complaining that the princess, his betrothed, had 
been ignominiously treated on his account, and 
was kept in prison, and requiring her to be set 
free and restored to him with her dowry, which 
be reckoned at half the personalty of the late 
emperor Constantius, and half the Western Ein- 
pire; and he forwarded by his envoys at the same 
time her ring, to avouch the justice of his claim, 
—which however he afterwards did not care, and 
probably never intended to press,—indeed Honoria 
was married at the time, as was stated to him in 
reply, and as no doubt he knew already. 

The received position of the ring on the fourth 
finger is explained by Isidore of Seville, on the 
ground that “ there is in it, so they say, a vein of 
blovd which reaches to the heart " (de Ofjic. bk. ii. 
c. 19). The quaint reason assigned for the choice 
of the finger_ will be observed, as well as the 
ilication that the ring was only given in first 
marriages. A simpler origin for the use of the 
ivurth ninger is that the Greeks and Romans wore 
of old their rings on that finger (Macrobius, 
Saturna. 7, 1. 15, quoted by Selden in his Uzor 
Hećraiica). 

The bridal ring is referred to both in the 
Wisizothic and the Lombard Codes. The former 
speaks of it as constituting by delivery an en- 
torceable marriage contract without writing : 
* where a ring has been given or accepted in the 
name of earnest, thougli no writings should pass 
tetween the parties, that promise should be in 
nowise broken with which a ring has been given 
and terms (definitio) fixed before witnesses ? 
(bx. ili. t. i. c. 3). "The Lombard law is to the 
same effect: when a man betroths to himself 
a woman, “ with a ring only, he gives earnest 
for her and makes her his" (cum solo annulo 
eam subarrat et suam facit), “ and if afterwards 
he marry another, he is found guilty to the 
amount of 500 solidi " (bk. v. c.i.; law of Luit- 
prand, A.D. 717). 

As late as the 9th century, it is clear that the 
ring was constitutive of betrothal, not of mar- 
riage. This is shown by Pope Nicolas's answer 
to the Bulgarians, where he says that “after the 
future bridegroom has betrothed to himself the 
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future bride by earnest, placing on her finger the 
ring of afliance . . . either svon or at a fitting 
time . . . both are led to the marriage (nuptialia 
foedera) . . . and thus at last receive the bene- 
diction and the heavenly veil." From this it 
follows that all Western Church formulae of 
blessing rings must belong to a still later period ; 
and indeed the use of the ring in marriage is 
suppose to have come in during the 10th century. 
On the other hand, since, as observed under 
the head ARRILAE, Pope Nicolas's reply expressly 
distinguishes Latin from Greek usaze, it is per- 
fectly possible that the blessing of rings, which 
occurs in the betrothal liturgy of the Eucho- 
logium may be of earlier date: “By a ring 
was given authority to Joseph in Egypt. Bya 
ring was Daniel glorified in the land of Bubylon. 
By a ring was shewn the truthfulness of Tamar. 
By a ring our heavenly Father shewed mercy 
towards his son, for “ having slain the fatted calf 
and eaten let us rejoice? [he snid] . . . Thou 
therefore, O Lord, bless this placing of rings with 
a heavenly blessing," &c. The Greek ceremony, 
it may be observed, requires two rings, one of 
gold and one of silver. J.M.L.) 


BRIDGET, or BRIGIDA, virgin, of Ireland, 
martyr in Scotland, A.D. 523, wonder-worker, 
is commemorated Feb. 1 (3fart. Hicron., Adonis, 
Bedae). [C.] 


BRIEFS and BULLS (Brere, Bulla). Both 
these names are applied to the Letters Apostolic 
of the Pope: the distinction between them being 
chiefly one of form, and relating to tbe nature 
of the instrument in which the letters are con- 
tained. 

A Papal Brief is ordinarily written in the 
Latin character, and is sealed, not with lead, but 
with wax ; the seal bearing the impression of the 
so-called “ fisherman's ring," a figure of St. Peter 
fishing from a boat. It is signed by the Secre- 
tary of Briefs, and commonly commences thus: 
“ Pius Papa IX.," &c. 

A Bull, on the other hand, is written in the 
Gothic character, and is sealed with a leaden sea] 
of a globular form (from which, viz. bulla, as 
most suppose, it derives its name, though some 
deduce it from BovAh), which is attached to the 
document by a string of silk, if the Bull be one 
of Grace, or by a Lempen cord, if it be one of 
Justice. "The seal bears on one side a representa- 
tion of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
on the other the name of the reigning Pope. 
Bulls are issued from the Papal Chancery, and 
commence in this form : “Pius Episcopus, servus 
servorum Dci," &c. 

Some Bulls have not only the Papa] seal, but 
ulso a second one in the form of a cross. These 
are Consistorial Bulls, and are issued with the 
assent and advice of the Cardinals in Consistory, 
by whom they are subscribed. 

Briefs and Bulls are of equal force, but the 
former are supposed to have greater brevity of 
expression (whence perhaps the name), and as 
a general, though not invariable, rule, to be 
employed in matters of lesser moment.  Befvre 
his coronation, a Pope ought not to issue Bulls, 
but only Briefs. Or if he issues a Bull, it does 
not bear his name on the seal. 

A Brief, on the whole, may be said to corre- 
spond in some respects to a Writ of Privy Seal 
in England, as distinguished from Letters Patent 
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of the Crown, which would answer to a Bull. 
it may be added that a Brief may be suppressed, 
as it is not issued in the same open form as a 
Bull ; and there are, it is said, instances of Briefs 
being suppressed altogether. It may also be 
cancelled or superseded by a subsequent Brief, 
whereas a Bull can be cancelled only by a Bull. 
For the most part also a Brief is of less extensive 
application than a Bull, the latter being some- 
times binding on the entire Christian world in 
communion with Rome. 

It must be stated, however, that some of the 
particulars just specified, though characteristic 
of Bulls and Briets at this day and for a long 
period, are not observed in very early documents. 
Thus, for instance, in the Liber Diurnus Roma- 
norum Pontiticum, a work probubly of the 8th 
century (printed in Migne's Patrovlogiae Cursus 
Completus, vol. cv.) forms of commencements of 
Papa! letters are given, in which the name of 
the Pope follows instend of preceding that of the 
great person to whom the letter is addressed. 

Thus to a Patrician the letter begins “* Do- 
mino excellentissimo, atque praecellentissimo filio 
[name] patricio, [name of Pope] Episcopus servus 
servorum Dei." And to the archbishop of Ra- 
venna — “ Reverendissimo et Sanctissimo fratri 
(name of archhishop] Coepiscopo, [name of Pope) 
servus servorum Dei." And even to a Pres- 
byter we have —“ Dilectissimo filio [name of 
presbyter), [name of Pope] servus servorum Dei." 
In a Dissertation anuexed to the edition of the 
Liber Iiurnu3 of 1860, the Jesuit Gesner states 
that the custom of putting the Pope's name first 
does not seem to have come in until about the 
9th century. It will thus probably be nearly 
contemporaneous with the appearance of the 
Forged Decretals, and will appropriately mark 
the era when the Popes first put forward regal 
and ultra-regal pretensions. 

Authoritics .— Ferraris,  Bwliotheca_Canonica 
vol. i. edit. 1844, sub vocibus “ Breve, Bulla ;" 
Ayliffe's Parergon Juris canonici, tit. “of Bulls 
Papal ;" Burn's Zccles. Lav, tit. “ Bull; Twiss 
On the Letters Apostolic of Pope Pius IX. Lon- 
don, 1851, p. 2. [B. S.) 


BRITAIN, COUNCILSIN. [BRITANNICUM 
CoNcILIUM.] 


BRITANNICUM CONCILIUM ; £.e. Coun- 
cils of the Welsh Church. See CAERLEONENSE ; 
LLANDEWI-BREFI; LUCUS VICTORIAE; AUGUS- 
TINE'S OAK; VERULAMIUM, 

2. Breton Councils [BRITTANY]. 

The Councils called “ Britannica," in Cave, 
Wilkins, Labbe, &c., are cither those above named 
(mostly misdated and incorrectly described), or 
are pure fables; while Cave has chosen to add 
to them the Northumbrian Synod of Onestre- 
feld of A.D. 702, which see under its proper 
title. [A.W.H.] 


BROTHERHOOD. The origin of brother- 
hoods or fraternities in the Christian Church and 
world, whether clerical, lay, or mixed, is far from 
being satisfactorily ascertained. The history of 
monastic fraternities will be found under their 
appropriate headings, though we may here re- 
mark that the formation of such fraternities 
was in direct opposition to the very impulse 
which produced monachism itself, and sent the 
Movaxds, or _solitary, as a “hermit' into the 
wilderness (čpnuov). Yet such fraternities were 
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practically “in existence in the Egyptian /uurue, 
when Serapion could rule overa thousand monks; 
they received their first written constitution 
from St. Basil (326-379), and both Bani and 
Jerome (who had himself been a hermit) having 
declared their disapproval of solitary monachism, 
the social or fraternal type must be considered to 
have become fully impressed on the monastic 
system during the course of the 4th and šth 
centuries. 

Dr. Brentano, in his work On the History and 
Development of Gilds (London, Tribner, 1870), 
expresses indeed the opinion “that the religious 
brotherhoods of the middle ages, and as they 
still exist in Catholic countries, have their origin 
in a connexion with monasticism, and in an 
imitation of it .. . and that this origin is to 
be sought in Southern lands, in which Chris- 
tianity and monasticism were first propagated " 
(p. 9). If this be so, it must be admitted that 
the imitation was almost coeval with its model, 
for he himself ascribes to the 3rd centurv— the 
age of the Egyptian hermits— the “Christian 
brotherhood for nursing the sick " of the f'ara- 
bolani,—which Muratori was the first to point 
out as a sort of religious fraternitv, in _oppo- 
sition to various writers quoted by him (in the 
75th  Dissertation of his Antiguitates Medu 
Aeri, vol. vi.), who had held that such frater- 
nities date only from the 9th or even the 15th 
centuries. [PARABOLANI.] Muratori also sug- 
gests that the /ecticariu or decani, who are 
mentioned in the Code (I tit. 2, s. 4), and in 
Justinian's 43rd and 59th Novels, by the latter 
as fullilling certain functions at funerals, must 
have been a kind of religious fraternity. Un 
the other hand, the old sodalitas, or its equiva- 
lent the Greek pparpla (henceforth Latinized as 
“ phratria * or “ fratria"), appears to have be- 
come more and more discredited, since the 18th 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) 
requires the cutting off of all clerics or mongs 
forming “ conjurationes vel sodalitates " ([Isidore 
Mercator translates “ phratrias vel factiones ") ; 
for if “the crime of conspiracy or of sodalitas is 
wholly forbidden even by external laws, much 
more should it be so in God's Church." A 
decree of the Vandal king Gundemar (to be 
found in the 10th vol. of Labbe and Mansi's 
Councils, p. 510), about A.D. 610, directed to 
the priests of the city of Carthage, speaks in 
like manner of fratrias et conjurationes against the 
Metropolitan Church. So again the 6th Oecu- 
menical Council, that of Constantinople in Zrullo, 
A.D. 680-1, has a canon (34) against clerics or 
monks gvvouvuuevor ) pparpid(ovres (translatel 
in the Latin conjurantes vel sodalitates ineuntcs), 
who are to lose their rank; and other similar 
enactments could be adduced. 

In the 8th century we find a disposition on the 
part of the Church to confine the idea of frater- 
nity to clerical and monastic use. We may take 
as an instance of this in our own country the 
“Dialogue by question and answer an Church 
governinent * of Archbishop Egbert of York (mid- 
dle of the century), in which the terms frater 
and soror will be found applied both to clerics 
and monks or nuns, but never apparently to lay- 
men. But there is at the same time ground for 
surmising that the term “ fraternity," which in 
the 12th and 13th centuries is used ordinarily as 
a svnonym for “'gild," was already currcat in 
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the 8th or 9th to designate these bodies, the 
organization of which Dr. Brentano holds to have 
been complete among the Anglo-Saxons in the 
8th century (Brentano on Gilds, pp. 11-12), and 
the bulk of which were of lay constitution, though 
usually of a more or less religious character. 
The connexion between the two words is esta- 
blished in a somewhat singular manner. A 
Council of Nantes of very uncertain date, which 
bas been placed by some as early as 658, by 
others as late as 800, has a canon (9) which is 
repeated almost in the same terms in a capitulary 
of Archbishop Hinemar of Rheims, of the year 
852 or 858 (c. 16). But where the canon speaks 
of “ those gatherings or confraternities which are 
termed consortia (de collectis vel confratriis quas 
consortia vocant),' the archbishop has “de 
collectis quas geldonias vel confratrius vulgo 
vocant," — “ gatherings which are _commonly 
called gilds or confraternities.!" Whilst the faith- 
fui are authorized to unite “in oblations, in 
lights, in mutual prayers, in the burial of the 
dead, in alms and other oftices of piety," those 
feasts and banquets are forbidden, where “ undue 
exactions, shameful and vain merriment and 
quarrels, often even hatred and dissensions are 
wont to arise ;* the penalty assigned being for 
clerics deprivation, for laymen or women exclu- 
sion from communion till they have given due 
satisfaction. 

But the term “gild " itself was already in 
use to designate fraternities for mutual help be- 
fore the days of Hincmar. We meet with it in 
a capitulary of Charlemagne's of the year 779, 
treated by Canciani and Muratori as enacted for 
Lombardy, but by Pertz on the contrary (in his 
Blonumenta Germaniae Historica) as enacted for 
France, which bears ““ As touching the oaths mu- 
tuallvy sworn by a gild (per gildoniam, Cane. ; 
gildonia, Pertz), that no one presume to do so. 
Otherwise as touching their maintenance * (ali- 
moniis; or ““alms," elemosynis, Pertz),' or fire, 
or shipwreck, though they may make covenant 
(quamvis convenientias faciant) let none presume 
to swear thereto " (see also bk. v. of the general 
collection, c. 200, “ de sacramentis pro gildoma 
( gildonii ) invicem conjurantibus"; and the 
4th “ Addition," c. 134, “ ne aliquis pro gildomii 
sacramentum facere audeat.") It is thus clear 
that the gilds of the latter half of the 8th cen- 
tury eristed for purposes exactly the same as 
those which they fulfilled several centuries later. 
So far indeed as they were usually sanctioned by 
oath, they were obviously forbidden by the capi- 
tulary above quoted, as well as by several others 
against “ conjurations" and conspiracies which 
Dr. Brentano refers to from Pertz, the last (the 
Thionville Capitulary of 805) of a peculiarly 
ferocious character. 

It may be suspected that the subject of reli- 
Ficus or quasi-religious brotherhoods or fraterni- 
ties in the early Church (apart from monastic 
ones) has been but imperfectly investigated as 
yet. It may at least be said that specific bodies 
are found apparently answering to the character, 
attached to particular churches, during the 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th centuries. In the West, how- 
ever, we seem first to discern them under the 
Teutonic shape of the gild, which in its freer 
forms was palpably the object of great jenlousy 
to the political and spiritual despots of the Car- 
lovingian era. [J. M. L.) 
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BUCOLUS, Bishop of Smyrna, consecruteđ 
by St. John; commemorated as “ Holy Father,? 
Feb. 6 (Cal. Byzaut.) [C.) 


BULLS. ([BRIEFS AND BULLS.) 


BURDIGALENSE CONCILIUM. [BoR- 
DEAUX, COUNCIL OF.) 


BURFORD, COUNCIL OF (BERGHFORD- 
ENSE CONCILIUM), provincial, “ juxta_ vadum 
Berghfvrd," at Burford in Oxfordshire, A.D. 685, 
witnesses a grant by King Berhtwald, an under- 
king of Ethelred of Mercia, to Aldhelm and the 
Peg! of Malmesbury (charter in Will. Jfalm. 
G. P.A. V., and Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 26; the 
latter_correcting the impossible date DUXXXV 
into DCLXXXV, and thus removing the main 
objection to the genuineness of the document, 
which however he still marks as spurious; 
Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. iji. 169). [A.W.H.] 


BURIAL or THE DEAD. Among the many 
points of contrast between the Christian Church 
and the systems which it supplanted, the treat- 
ment of the departed furnished one of the most 
conspicuous. Side by side with their unexampled 
hospitality and their austere purity of life, Julian 
enumerates their care for the burial of the dead 
as one of the means by which the Christians 
against whom he strove, had succeeded in con- 
verting the Empire (Zpist. ud Arsac. xlix., Opp. 
ed. Spanheim). That which was characteristic 
of the new faith was not only its belief in the 
resurrection of the body, but its reverence fvr 
that body as sharing in the redemption, and this 
showed itself in almost every incident connected 
with the funeral rites. 

1. Mode of Burial. In Egypt and in Palestine 
the Christian Church inherited the practice of 
embalming. It had prevailed from the earliest 
period of which we have any record. It had 
originated in a belief which Christians recognised 
as analogous to their own (August. Serm. de Div. 
cxx. 12). So the patriarchs and kings of the Old 
Testament had been interred, so had been their 
Lord himself. It was natural that those who 
found the practice in existence should not discard 
it, even though they no longer looked on it as 
essentinl. The language of Tertullian implies 
that it was in general use in Western Africa 
(Apol. c. 42); that of Augustine (/. c.) shows 
that it was adopted in Egypt. In Greece, on the 
other hand, the dead had been consigned to the 
funeral pyre, and the ashes collected in an urn 
of bronze or clay, from the heroic age downward. 
Rome, which in the earlier days of the Republic 
had interred its dead, had adopted the Greek 
usage in the time of Sulla (the dictator is said 
to have been the first Roman whose body was 
so disposed of) and had transmitted it to the 
Empire (Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 54; Cic. de Leg. 
ii. 25). Against this usage Christian feeling 
naturally revolted. Even while contending that 
no variation in the mode of burial could aftect 
the resurrection of the body, Christian writers 
protested against cremation as wanting in re- 
verencing, and suggesting a denial of the truth 
which they held so precious. We, they said, 
““veterem et meliorem consuetudinem humandi 
frequentamus" (Minuc. Felix, Octav. c. 39; 
August. de Cie. Dei, i. 12, 13). And accord- 
ingly, when their persecutors sought to inflict 
the most cruel outrage on their feelings, they 
added to the tortures by which they inflicted 
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death, that of burning the bodies of the dead. | tians needed, 
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As Christianity spread, it was not 


In this way, they thought, they should rob the difficult,by payment or by favour—often, perhaj», 


Christians of that resurrection which they hoped 
for, or at least trample on that which they held 
sacred (kuseb. //. E. v. 1, ad Tu.). 
accordingly, it may be held, that interment, with 


. u 
or without embalming, according to local custom 


or the rank of the deceased, obtained from the 
first in all Christian Churches. 

2. Place of Burial. At first, in the nature 
of things, it was not in the power of Christians 
to transgress the laws of the Empire which for- 
bade interment within the walls of cities (Cic. de 
Leg. ii. 58). The Jewish custom had in this 
respect oagreed with that which _ prevailed 
throughout the heathen world, strengthened by 
the feeling that contact with the graves where 
the dead reposed brought with it a ceremonial 
detilement. The tomb of Christ, e.g., was in a 
garden nigh unto the city, but outside the gates 
(Matt. xxvii. 60), and the same holds good of 
the burial at Nain (Luke vii. 12), and of that of 
Lazarus (John xi. 30). The demoniac of Gadara 
had ** his dwelling in the tombs,' because they 
were remote from human habitations (Mark v. 
5). Commonly, as on the Appian way, and the 
road from Athens to the Piracus, the strip ot 
ground on each side of the most frequented 
highway, beginning at the city gate, became 
the burial-place of citizens.  Slaves and foreign- 
ers were laid in some less honourable position. 
The Jews at Rome and in other cities had burial- 
places of their own. 

The wish to avoid contact with _idolatrous 
rites, and to escape interruption and insult in 
their own funeral ceremonies, would naturally 
lead Christians to follow the example of the 
Jews, and to secure, as soon as possible, a place 
where they could bury their dead in peace, The 
enrliest trace of this feeling is found in an 
inscription, which records the purchase by 
Fnustus, a slave of Antonia, the wife of Drusus, 
trom Jucundus, a Christian, of the ““jus olla- 
rum," the right, re. of burvinqa the remnins of 
the dead in a colunbarimnn. 'Fhe Christian, 1. e. 
will no longer burn the bodies of those for 
whom he cares, nor have his own body to be 
burnt, but sells his interest in the pagan sepul- 
chre, aud provides another for himself (Muratori 
MDCLXVIN. 6). So in like manner _Cyprian 
(22p. 68) makes it a special charge agninst Mar- 
tialis, bishop of Astura, that he had allowed his 
sons to be “apud protina sepulcra_depositos,? 
During the long periods in which they were 
excinpt from persecutivu, they were allowed in 
many cities to possess their burial-grounds in 
peace. At Carthage, e.g., they had their arede, 
and it was only ina time of popular fury that 
their right to them was disputed (Tertull. «ad 
ŠScap. €. 3). , At Alexandria they had what they 
had been the first to call kolunrfipia, and it was 
not till the persecution under Valerian and Gal- 
lienus that they were forbidden to have access 
to them (Euseh. #/. £. vii. 11). [CEMETERY.] 
Soon afterwards, however, they must have been 
restored, as we find Diocletian and Maximian 
again closing them. Special edicts of this nature 
are, of course, exceptions that prove the rule. 
Where, ns at Rome, Naples, and_ Milan, the na- 
ture of the soil lent itself readily to subterrane- 
ous interment, this was caught at as giving at 
once the privacy and security which the Chris- 
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through a secret svmpathy—to obtain from the 
owners of the land which was thus excavated a 
prescriptive right to its use; and, as a matter of 
fact, the sanctity of the catacombs never seems 
to have been violated. [CATACOMBS.] Whatever 
other purposes they might serve, as meeting- 
places or refuges, this was, bevond question. 
their primary and most lasting use. 

During  persecution, especially in  localities 
Where there was not the facility for concealment 
presented by the catacombs, the Christians had, 
of course, to bury their dead as they cculd. 
When the conversion of Constantine restored free 
liberty of choice, the places which had ben 
made sacred by the bodies of saints and martyrs 
were naturally sought after. The tomb became 
the nucleus of a basilica. The devout Christian 
wished to be helped by the presence and prutec- 
tion of the martyr (August. de Cura ger. pro 
Mort. c. 1 and 7). The phrases POSITOS AD 
SANCTOS, AD MARTYRES, are found frequently on 
monumental inscriptions in 1taly and Gaul (Le 
Blant, Znscriptions Chretiennes, i. 83).  Gra- 
dually, through the influence of this feeling, tha 
old Roman practice of extramural interment 
fell into disuse. —Burial within the basilica was 
reserved for persons of the highest rank. Con- 
stantine was the first to set the example, and 
was followed by Theodosius and Honorius (Chrr- 
sost. I/lom. 26 in 2 Cor.). The distinction was 
eagerly sought after, and the desire to obtain 
it had to be placed under restrictions both by 
imperial laws, as by those of Valentinian ani 
Gratian, and by the canons of councils (Cone. 
Bracar. A.D. 963, c. 18). — During the transition 
period many cities secin to have adhered to the 
old plan, and to have refused their sanction to 
any intramural interment (ibid.). Where that 
sanction was given, the precincts of the church, 
sometimes its atrium or courtvard, where it was 
constructed after the trpe of a basilica, became 
the favourite spot. In the 9th century Gregory 
of Tours supplies the first instance of a forinal 
consecration of a churchyard fvr such a purpose 
(De Glor. Confess. c. 6). A special probilition 
against the use of the baptistery for interments 
is found in Gaul about the same period (Uonc. 
Antissiod. c. 14). 

FUNERAL RiTES8. The details of Christian 
burial present, as mizht be expected, points both 
of resemblance and contrast to heathen practices, 
Wherever the usage was the expression of na- 
tura] reverence or love, there it was adopted. 
Where it was connected with any pagan super- 
stition it was carefully avoided. 

(1.) Starting from the moment of death, the 
first act of the bv-standers, of the nearest of kin 
who mizht be present, was to close the eves and 
mouth of the corpse (Euseb. H. FE. vii. 22). 
Among the Romans this had been followed tv 
reopening the eves when the body was placed 
upon the prre (Plin. Nat. fist. xi. 37), probably 
as svymbolizing the thought that though they 
had censed to look upon the world which thev 
were leaving, they were yet on the point of 
passing to another state of being where they 
would see and be seen again. Of this Jatter 
custom we have no trace in Christian history. 
Then followed the washing, the anointing, some- 
times the embalming. ln the society around 
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them this had been left to the pollinctores, who | triumph (Baron. Annal. A.D. 310, n. 10; Chrysost. 
made it their business. With Christians it was | Žfom. exvi. 1. 6). Nor did they march in silence, 


a work of love, done for friends and kindred, or 
even for strangers and the poor (Euseb. H. E. 
Vii. 22). 

(2.) In Palestine and throughout the East 
generally interment followed upon death after 
an interval of a few hours, during which the 
hirel mourners made their lamentativns (Matt, 
ic. 23; 2 Chron. xxxv, 25; Jerem. xxii. 18). 
Tnis was dee in part, of course, to the rapidity 
with which decomposition sets in under such a 
climste, but still more to the feeling common to 
both Jew and heathen, that the presence of the 
drad boly brought defilement to the house and 
its inmates. "Here also Christian thought shewed 
itseli in contrast, and the interval between death 
and burial was gradually prolonged to three or 
tvur days. The body was swathed in white 
linen, sometimes with the insignia of office, or 
with ornaments of gold and gems, placed in the 
coin or sarcophagus, and laid out, sometimes in 
the chamber of death, sometimes in the church, 
that friends might come and weep and take their 
last look (Euseb. Vit, Const. iv. 66, 67; Ambros. 
Vrat. in obit. Theodos.; August. ConiF. ix. 12). 
Vizils were held over it, accompanied by prayers 
ani hymns. Hired mourners, like those of the 
Last or the pracficue of the Romaus, were not 
allowed, 

(3.) The feeling that afuneral wasa thing of evil 
omen forthe eye to fall on led the Romans to choose 
Nicht as the time for interment.* The Christian 
Church, on the contrary, as soon as it was able 
to develop itself freely, and was free from the 
risk of outrage, chose the day, and gave to the 
funeral procession somewhat of the character of 
a triumph. The coflin was borne on the shoulders 
ot the nearest friends and kinsmen. Where, as 
in the case of Paula (Hieron. Ep. 27 ad Eustoch.), 
bonour_ was to be shewn to some conspicuous 
benetactor of the Church, it was carried by the 
bishops and the clergy. The leading clergy of 
a diocese took their place as bearers at the funeral 
of a bishop, as, €. g. in that of St. Basil (Greg. 
Naz. Urut. xx. p. 371). They and the others 
Who took part in the ceremonial carried in their 
hands branches, not of the funereal cypress, as 
among Greeks and Romans, but of palm and olive, 
as those who celebrate a victory.  Teaves of the 
evergreen laurel and ivy were placed in the coffin 
in token of the hope of immortality (Durand. 
Rat. die, off. vii. 35). Others, again, in like token 
of Christian joy, carried lighted lamps or torches 
(Chrysost. Hom. IV. in Hebr.; Greg. Nyss. Vit. 
sacrin. ii. p. 201). The practice of crowning 
the head with a wreath of flowers was rejected,b 
Partiv as tainted with idolatry, partly as asso- 
ciated with riotous revels or shameless effeminacy 
(Ulem. Alex. Paedag. ii. 8; Tertull. de Cor. Milit, 
€. 19), but flowers were scattered freely over the 
body. Others, again, carried thuribles, and fra- 
graut clouds of incense rose as in a Roman 


* Julian, in his edict against the practice of funeral 
procesaions, occasioned by those wbich had been held at 
Antioch in bonour of the martyr Babylas, falls back 
upon the old superstition: * Qui enim dies est bene aus- 
picatus a funere? Aut quomodo ad Deos et templa 
venletur."— Cod. Theod. ix. tit. 17,15. 

b The denial of what had come to be a recognized 
mark of honour was turned in the earlier ages of the 
Church intoa ground of attack. * Coronas etiam sepulchris 
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but chanted as they went hymns of hope and 
joy. “Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints;" “Turn again unto thy 
rest, O_my soul, for the Lord hath rewarded 
thee;" “ The souls of the rigliteous are in the 
hand of God" —were among the favourite an- 
thems (Constt. Apost. vi. 30; Chrysost. Ilam. 
30, de Dorm.). Bells were not toiled till the 
eighth or ninth century, nor can the practice of 
carrying the cross in the procession be traced 
bevondl the sixth (Greg. Turon. Vit. Patr. c. 14). 
When they reached the grave, hymns and prayers 
were renewed, and were followed by an address 
from the bishop or priest.e 

(+.) Either in the church or at the grave it 
was customary, as early as the fourth century, 
to have a celebration of the eucharist in token 
of the communion that still existed between the 
living and the dead. (123 C. Carth. iii. c, 29). 
With this were united special prayers for the soul 
of the departed. The priest first, and afterwards 
the other friends, gave the corpse the last kiss of 
peace (Dionys. Areop. Hierarch. Kecles. 6. 7). For 
some centurics, in spite of repeated prohibitions by 
councils of the Church, the practice prevailed, in 
Western Africa, in Gaul, in the East, of placing 
the consecrated bread itself, steeped in the wine, 
withiu the lips of the dead (C. Carth. iii. 6. 65 
vi. c. 83; C. Antissiod. c. 12; C. Trujlan. e. 133). 
Another practice, that of burying the Eucharistic 
bread with the dead, though not between the 
lips, had a higher sanction. St. Basil is reported, 
on one occasion, after consecration, to have divided 
the Eucharist into three parts, and to have re- 
served one to be buried with him (Amphilochius 
in Spicileg. vii. p. 81); and St. Benedict, in like 
manner, ordered it to be laid upon the breast of 
a young monk, as he was placed in the grave. 
(Greg. Dialog. ii. 24; cf. Martene de Ant. 
Evcles. Rit. i. 162, ed. 1.) The old union of the 
Agape and the Supper of the Lord left traces 
of itself here also, and the Eucharist was fol- 
lowed by a _meal, ostensibly of brotherhood, or 
as an act of bounty to the poor, but often passing 
into riotous excess (August. de .Mor. Eccl. c. 34). 

When the body was lowered into the grave it 
was with the face turned upwards, and with the 
feet towards the east, in token of the sure and 
certain hope of the coming of the Sun of 
Righteousness and the resurrection of the dead 
(Chrysost. lom. cxvi. t. vi.). Other positions, 
such as sitting or standing, were exceptions to 
the general rule (Arringhi, Roma sut. c. 16, 
p.- 33). The insignia of oflice, if the deceased 
had held any such position — gold and silver 
ornaments, in the case of private persons—were 
often flung into the open grave, and the waste 
and ostentation to which this led had to be 
checked by an imperial edict (Cud. Theodos. xi. 
tit. 7, 1. 14), which does not appear, however, to 
have been very rigidly enforced. The practice 


denegatis " is the language of the heathen in the Octariusg 
of Minucius Felix; and the Christian in his reply ac- 
knowledges “nec mortuos coronamus" (c. xii. xxxviii.). 
Flowers were however scattered over the grave (Pru- 
dent. Cathemerinon, x. 177.) 

€ “T'be funeral oratlona of Eusebius at the death of Con- 
stantine, of Ambrose on that of Theodosius, are the most 
memorable instances; but we bave also those of Gregory 
of Nazlanzum on bis father brother, and sister. 
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retained in our English service, of a solemn 
prayer while tbe first handfuls of earth are 
thrown upon the coffin, is not traceable to any 
early period. In the Greek Euchvlogion the 
earth is cast in by the bishop or priest himself. 
When the grave was closed the service ended 
with the Lord's Prayer and Benediction. 

There were, however, subsequent rites con- 
nected more or less normally with the burial. 
On the third day, on the ninth, and on the for- 
tieth, the friends of the deceased met and joined 
in psalms or hymns and prayers (Constt. Apost. 
viii. c. 42). 

The feeling that death in the case of those 
who fell asleep in Christ was a cause not for 
lamentation but for thanksgiving, shewed itself 
lastly in the disuse of the mourning apparel 
which was common among the Romans, of the 
ashes and rent garments, which were signs of 
sorrow with the Jews. Instead of black clothes, 
men were to wear the dress which they wore at 
feasts. The common practice was denounced as 
foreign to the traditions and the principles of 
the Christian Church (Cyprian. de Mortal. p. 115 ; 
August. Serm. 2, de Consol. Mort.). "Here, how- 
ever, the natural feeling was too strong to be 
thrust out, and gradually the old signs of a 
sorrow, which could not but be felt, even though 
it were blended with hope, made their way into 
use again. 

It was characteristic of the religious care 
with which the Church regarded every work 
connected with the burial of the dead, that even 
those whose tasks were of the lowest kind, the 
grave-diggers (komidrauw fossarii), the sanda- 
pilarii, and others, whose functions corresponded 
to those of the undertaker's men in our own 
time, were not merely a class doiug their work 
as a trade, but were reckoned as servants of the 
Church, and as such took their place as the lowest 
order of the clergy. 

The more developed and forma] ritual of in- 
terment in the Eastern Church is given at some 
length by the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and contained, as its chief elements, the follow- 
ing :—(1) The body was brought to the bishop 
or priest by the next of kin, that he might offer 
thanksgiving as for one who had fought the 
good fight, and the relations sang triumphant 
and rejoicing hymns. (2) The deacons recited 
the chief Scriptural promises of the resurrection 
and of eternal life, and sang creeds and hymns of 
like tenor. (3) The catechumens were then dis- 
missed, and the archdeacon spoke to the faithful 
who remained, of the bliss of the departed, and 
exhorted them to follow their example. (4) The 
priest then prayed that the deceased might find 
a resting-place with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
in the land where sorrow and sighing should flee 
away. (5) The bishop, followed by the kindred 
or friends, then gave the corpse the kiss of peace. 
(6) When this was over, the bishop poured oil 
upon the dead body, and it was then placed in 
the grave.  Tbe anointing of baptism was to 
prepare the athlete for his conflict: that of 
burial was a token that the conflict was over, 
and the combatant at rest. (Zccles. Hierarch. 
vii. p. 359.) [E.H.P.) 

BURIAL or THE LORD. EFaster-Eve in 
the Armenian Calendar is called the Burial 
of the Lord (Neale, Eastern Ch. Introd. p. 
798). : [C.] 
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BUTTA, BUTTO or BUTRO. (Sereral kin- 
dred forms are given by Du Cange, s. v. Budćta.) ln 
some MSS. of the Zier Pontificalis we read that 
Leo III. (795-816) 
caused to be mad« 
for the venerabl+ 
monastery of St. 
Sabas, “ butronen: 
(al. buttonem] ar- 
genteum cum canis- 
tro suo pensanter: | gaz 
libr. xii LeolV. X8 
(847-855) is also re- 
ported by the same 
authority to have 
placed in the churci 
of St. Peter, “ bu- 
tronem ex argento 
purissimo, qui pen-“ 
det in presbyterio ante altare, pensantem libr. 
cxlix"; and another, also of pure silver, “ cum ga- 
batis argenteis pendentibus in catenulis septem." 

These buttones seem to have been suspended 
cups used for lamps. [Compare CANISTRUM, 
GABATHA.] The illustrations are from the /lie- 
rolericon; the first represents a single sus- 
pended bufto, from an ancient representation ; 
the second, a corona with three hanging bwt- 
tones, from an ancient painting once existing in 
St. Peter's at Rome. 


Single Butto, as Lamp. 


Buttones used as Larmps, 


The form butrista is used, apparently in tbe 
same sense, by Alcuin, Poem. 165. (Du Cange's 
Glossary ; Macri Hierolericoni, s. v. Butto.) 

Martene (de Ant. Eccdl. Rit. iii. 96) describes 
a bula as used for fetching and preserving the 
CHRISM, according to an ancient custom, in the 
church of St. Martin at Tours. [C.) 


BYBLINUS, in Caesarea ; commemorated 
Nov. 5 (Mart. Hieron.). [C.] 

BYZACENUM  CONCILIUM.  [Brza- 
TIUM, COUNCIL OF.) 


BYZATIUM, COUNCIL OF (BYzacENUH 
CONCILIUM), provincial, at Byzatium in Africa. 
(1) A.D. 397, to confirm the canons of the 
Council of Hippo of A.D. 393: its Synodica! 
Letter is in the Acts of the Third Conncil of 
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Carthage of the same year, 397 (Mansi, iii. 875). 
—(2) A.D. 507, a numerous Council, which in- 
sisted on hlling up vacant bishoprics, King Thrasa- 
mund having forbidden this in order to extinguish 
the ortholox Church (Ferrand. Diac., V. Fulgent. 
xvi.; Labb. iv. 1378-1380).—(8) A.D. 541, sent 
a deputation to the emperor Justinian, who in 
reply confirms all the canonical privileges of the 
inetropolitan of Carthage (Dacianus), and of the 
African primates (Rescripts of Justinian to the 
Council and to Dacianus, in Baron. ad an. 541 ; 
Labhe, v. 380).—(4) A.D. 602, in the cause of 
Crementius, or Clementius, or Clementinus, 
primate of the province, held at the instigation 
of Gregory the Great (Epistt. xii. 32), who ex- 
horts the comprovincial bishops to inquire into, 
and adjudicate upon, certain accusations that 
were current agninst their metropolitan (Labbe, 
v. 1612).—(5) A.D. 646, under Stephen the me- 
tropolitan, against the Monothelites (Labbe, v. 
18335, vi. 133). [A. W. H.) 


C 


CABERSUSSA, COUNCIL OF. [AFRICAN 
CorsciLs.) 


CABILLONENSE CONCILIUM. 
LONSEUR-SAONE.) 


CAECILIA, virgin-martyr at Rome, is com- 
memorated_ Nov. 22 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Usuardi). [C.] 


CAECILIAN US, martyr at Saragossa, com- 
memorated April 16 (Hart. Usuardi). [C.] 


CAECILIUS, with others “ qui Romae ab 
apostolis ordinati sunt," is commemorated May 15 
(Hfart. Rom. Vet.). [C.) 


CAESAR - AUGUSTANUM CONCI- 
LIUM. [SARAGOSSA.] 


CAESAREA, COUNCILS OF. (1) In 
Palestine, A.D. 196, according to Cave (/Tist. Lit. 
i. 97) on the Faster controversy that had arisen 
between Pope Victor and the churches of Asia 
Minor,—Narcissus of Jerusalem, Theophilus of 
Caesaren, Cassius of Tyre, and Clarus of Ptole- 
mais being present, as we learn from Eusebius 
(vr. 25). They beg, in what he has preserved of 
their letter, to be understood as keeping Easter 
on the same day as the Church of Alexandrin. 
But, curiously enough, several versions of the 
acts of this Council have been discovered in the 
West, beginning with that ascribed to Bede 
(Mizne's Petrol. xc. 607; comp. Mansi i, 711- 
115) at much greater length : the only question 
iš, are they in keeping with the above letter? 

(2) In Palestine (Mansi ii. 1122), summoned 
A.D. 331, to inquire into the truth of some 
charges brought against St. Athanasius by his 
enemies, but not held till 334, when he was fur- 
ther accused of having kept the Council ap- 
jedni to ti them, waiting thirty months. He 

new too well to what party the bishop of the 
diocese, and father of ecclesiastical history, 
belonged, to appear even then; and on his non- 
Appearance, proceedings had to be adjourned to 
the Council of Tyre the year following. 

(3) In Palestine, A.D. 357 or 358 apparently, 
under Acacius its Metropolitan, when St, Cyril 
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of Jerusalem was deposed (Soz. iv. 25).  So- 
crates (ii. 40) adds that he appealed from its 
sentence to a higher tribunal, a course hitherto 
without precedent in canonical usage; and thnt 
his appeal was allowed by the emperor. 

(4) In Pontus, or _Neocaesarea, A.D. 358, nc- 
cording to Pagi (Mansi iii. 291), at which Eusta- 
thius, bishop of Sebaste, was deposed; and 
Melatius, afterwards bishop of Autioch, set in 
his place. 

(5) In Cappadocia, A.D. 370 or 371, when 
St. Basil wns constituted bishop in the room of 
Eusebius, its former _ Metropolitan, whom he had 
been assisting some years, though he had been 
ordained deacon by St. Meletius. The Zibellus 
Suynodicug, a work of the ninth century (Mansi 
i. 25, note) makes St. Basil anathematise 
Dianius, the predecessor of his own prede- 
cessor at this synod; but St. Basil himecelf 
(Ep. li. al. Ixxxvi.) denies ever having done so. 
Further on in his epistles (xcviii. al. ccelix.) 
he seems to speak of another synod about to be 
beld in his diocese, to settle the question of 
jurisdiction between him and the Metropolitan 
of Tyana, consequent on the division of Cappa- 
docia by the civil power into two provinves, 
St. Basil stood upon his ancient rights: but 
eventually the matter was compromised, as we 
learn from his friend St. Gregory (Orat. xliii. 
S 59 al. xx.), by the erection of more sees in each, 
the carrying out of which, however beneficial to 
their couutry, proved so nearly fatal to their 
friendship. The date assigned to this Council 
by Mansi (iii. 453) is A.D. 372. [E. S. F£.) 

CAESARIUS. (1) Bishop of Arles, comme- 
morated Aug. 27 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(2) Deacon and martyr, is commemorated 
Nov. 1 (.Hart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). 

(3) Martyr under Decius, is commemorated 
Nov. 3 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.) 


CAINICHUS, abhat in Scotland, comme- 
morated Oct. 11 (Mart. Usuardi). [C.] 


CAIUS. (1) Gaius of Corinth is comme- 
morated Oct. 4 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Bologna, Jan. 4 (2fart. Usuardi), 

(8) Palatinus, martyr, March 4(Jfart. Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr at Apamea under Antoninus Verus, 
March 10 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(5) Martyr at Militana iu Armenia, April 19 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(6) Pope, martyr at Rome under Diocletian, 
April 22 (Kal. Bucher., Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Usuardi). 

(T) Martyr at Nicomedia, Oct. 21 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Usunrdi). 

(8) Martyr at Messina, Nov. 20 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). [C.J 


CALCHUTHENSE CONCILIUM. [CEAL- 
CHYTHE.] 


CALCULATOREFS, or according to Pertz, 
CAUCULATORES, casters of horoscopes. This 
term does not appear to figure in church history 
till the time of Charlemagne. An ecclesiastical 
capitulary of 789, dated from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
referring to the precepts of the Pentateuch 
against witchcraft and sorcery, enacts that 
“there shall be no calculators, nor enchanters, 
nor storm-raisers (tempestarii), or obligatores (?) ; 
and wherever they are, let them amend or be 
condemned "—the punishment being apparently 
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left to the discretion of the judge (c. 64). The 


term figures again, and in much the same com- 
pany, in a similar enactment contained in certain 
“ Capitula Excerpta " of the year 802, also dated 
from Aix-la-Chapelle (c. 40). (J. M. L.) 

CALENDAR (AKulendarium, Computus, Dis- 
tributio Ojficiorum per circulum totius anni, unqvar- 
ov čopraorinkov, muepoAdyov, čpnuepis: later, 
KaAevrdpiov.) It does not belong to this article 
to treat of the calendar except in its ecclesiastical 
form as used for liturgical purposes during the 
first eight centuries of the Christian era. The 
early Christian communities continued to use 
the mode of reckoning and naming days and 
years which existed in the countries in which 
they had their origin. The distinctive church 
calendar exists for the purpose of denoting the 
days, either of a given year, or of any year, 
which are marked for religious celebration. 

First among these liturgical requirements is 
the specification of the Lord's Day. This was 
facilitated by a contrivance borrowed from the 
heathen Roman calendar. [SUNDAY LETTER.) 

But together with the week of seven davs, 
of which the tirst day or Sunday was assigned to 
the celebration of the Lord's Resurrection, there 
existed from the earliest times a yearly com- 
memoration which, eventually, by general con- 
sent of the churches, at first divided on this 
point (EASTER), was assizned to the Sunday 
Next after the day on which, according to cer- 
taiu calculations, the Jews were, or should 
have been, celebrating their Passover, that is, 
the day of the tull moon nearest to the vernal 
equinox.  Hence the year of the Christian 
calendar is partly solar of the Julian form, 
partly lunar. All the Sundays which are related 
to Easter, ie. all from our Septuagesima Sun- 
day to the last Sunday after Trinity, change 
their places year by year: the rest, ie. from 
1 Advent to the Sunday before Septuagesima 
shitting only to a place one day later; in leap- 
years, two. About the middle of the 4th cen- 
turv, the Nativity of Christ, until then com- 
memorated, if at all, on the 6th January, was 
fixed to the 25th December [CHRISTMAS]. And 
as other days, commemorative of bishops, mar- 
tyrs, and apostles came to be celebrated, these 
also were noted in the fixed calendar. 

The calendar existed in two forms: one, in 
which all the days of the vear were noted, with 
specification of months and weeks: the other, 
a list of the holy days, with or without speciti- 
cation of the month date. Of the full calendar, 
what seems to be the earliest extant specimen 
is furnished by a fragment of a Gothic calendar, 
composed, probably, in Thrace in the 4th cen- 
tury, edited by Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio, 
v. i. 66—68. Comp. de Gabelentz, U/plulag, ii. i, 
p. xvii. Kraft, Airch, Gesch. der germanischen 
Volker, i. 1, 371, 385-387. This fragment gives 
only the thirty-eight days from 23 October to 
30 November. It assigns the festivals of seven 
saints, two of the New Testament, three of the 
Universal Church, two local, namely Gothic. 
Not less ancient, perhaps, is a Roman calendar, 
of the time of Constantius II., forming part of a 
collection of chronographical. pieces written by 
the calligrapher, Furius Dionysius Filocalus, in 
the year 354; edited, after others, by Kollar, 
Analect. V, indobon. i. 961, sqq. This, while re- 
taining the astronomical and astrological notes 
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of the old Roman calendars, with soine of the 
heathen festivals, is so far Christian that, side 
by side with the old nundinal letters A—H. it 
gives also the dominical letters, A—G, of the 
ecclesiastical year; but it does not specify any 
of the Christian holy days. (Comp. Ideler, Ž/d9. 
2, 140.) Nest in point of antiquity is the 
calendar composed by Polemeus Silvius, in the 
year 448, edited by the Bollandists, Acta Sunce 
torum Januar. vii. 176 ff. This isa full Roman 
calendar adapted to Christian use, not only as 
that of A.D. 354, just noticed, by specilication of 
the Lord's Days, but with some few holy davs 
added, namely, four in connexion with Christ, 
and six for commemoration of martyrs. 

Of the short calendar, the most ancient speci- 
men is that which was first edited by Buchenus, 
de Doctrina Temporum, c. xv. 266 sqq. (Antwerp, 
1634)—a_ work _of_HRoman origin dating from 
about the middle of the 4th century, as appears 
from the contents, as also from the tact that it 
is included in the collection of Filocalus, thence 
edited by Kollar, u. s. ; also with a learned com- 
mentary by Lambecius, Cutal. Cudd. 2155. in 
Beblioth. Caesar. Vindobon. iv. 277 ff., and by 
Graevius Zhes. viii. It consists of two por- 
tions, of which the first is a list of twelve 
popes from Lucius to Julius (predecessor of 
Liberius), A.D. 253-352; not complete, how- 
ever, for Sixtus (Nystus) has his place ameng 
the _martyrs, and Marcellus is omitted. The 
other part gives names and days of twenty-two 
martyrs, all Roman, including besides Aystus, 
those of earlier popes, Fabianus, Cailistus, and 
Pontianus. Together with these, the Feast of 
the Nativitv is noted on 25th December, and that 
of the Cuthedra Petri assigned to 22nd Februarr. 

A similar list of Roman festivals with a 
lectionary (Capitulare Evangeliorum totius anm) 
was edited by Fronto (Paris, 1652, and in his 
Epistolae et Dissertat. eeclesiasticac, p. 107-233, 
Veron. 1733), from a manuscript written in 
letters of gold, belonging to the convent of St. 
Genevičve at Paris. This seems to have been 
composed in the first half of the Sth centurr. 
Another, also Roman, edited by Martene, Z/es. 
Analeet. v. 65, is perhaps of later date. 

A calendar of the church of Carthage, of the like 
form, discovered by Mabillon, by Ruinart appended 
to his Acta Martyrum, is by them assigned to 
the 5th century. It contains only festivals of 
bishops and martyrs, mostly local. It opens with 
the title, “ Hic continentur dies natalitiorum 
martyrum et depositiones episcoporum quos 
ecelesiae Carthaginis anniversaria celebrant." 

As each church had its own bishops and 
martyrs, each needed in this regard (i.c. for the 
days marked for the Depositiones Episovporta 
and Natalitia Martyrum) its separate calendnr. 
It belonged to the bishop to see that these lists 
were properly drawn up for the use of the 
church. And to this effect we find St. Cvprian 
in his 36th epistle exhorting his clergy to muke 
known to him the days on which the confessors 
suftered. “Dies eorum, quibus ercedunt, nuu- 
ciate ut commemorationes eorum inter memorias 
martyrum  celebrare possimus, Quamguam 
Tertullus 4... scripserit et scribat et siz- 
nificet mihi dies, quibus in carcere beati fratres 
nostri ad immortalitatem gloriosae mortis exit u 
transeunt, et celebrentur hica nobis oblationes 
et sacrificia ob commemorationes eorum." Out 
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of these calendar notices grew the MARTYRO- 
LOGIEš which, however, they greatly surpuss 
in autnority and importance. For the calen- 
dar, beiug essential as a liturgical directory, 
was therefore composed only by the bishop or 
by some high oflicer of the church appointed by 
him. Nothing could be added to, or altered in, 
the calendar but by his authority. It was 
accordingly prefixed or appended to the Sacra- 
mentaries and other liturgical books. As an 
example of an early form of this liturgical 
calendar, the following is here given from the 
Rešp nisorktle and Antiphonarium ascribed to St. 
Gregory the Great (ed. Thomasius) :— 

Specimen distributionis officiorum per circulum 


avni. 


Dominica [. Adventus Do- 
mini. 
Dominica 11. ante Nativ. 
Pumini, 
NaLiie S. Luciae Virginia. 
Dom. 11. ante Nativ, Do- 
mini 
Duu. proxima_anie Nat. 
Put. 
Vigilia Nat. Dom. 
Nativitas Duamini. 
Natale 5 Stephani. 
» S Joannis, 
» 55. Innocentium. 
Dorn. 1. post Nat. Dom. 
Vizilja Octavae Nat. Dom. 
Enipliunta (seu — 'I'heo- 
phania). 
(ktava Epiphanise. 
luminica 1, post 'Theo- 
phula. 
bom. JI. 
Dom. III. 
Don. IV, 
Parasceve, 
Sa!matum sanctum. 
Vigilae S. Paschae. 
loninica X Pascbae. 
Dum. octava_ Paschae (sen, 
prst altas pasohales). 
Dom. |. post Paseha. 
Bom. II. 
Bero. HNL. 
ln. IV. 
Litanla njajor. 
Vixiha Apostol Philippi et 
Jacobi, 
Don. If. et 1V. in Pascba 
R. de Auctoritate. 
bom. V. «e VI. in Pacha 
B. R. de pralmis 

bo Natlitii4a S4  infra 
Pa:cla 

In Natalitila.ounius Mar- 
LyTis sive Confessoris 

In 3. Crucis Ipventiono. 

la exnitativne S. Crucis. 

Ascensiv Domini. 


Dom. V. 

Jtesponmoria de Paalmis. 

Diebus — Dominici — Aunti- 
Phonae. 

Vigilla S. Sebastiani, 

Natale S. Aguetis, 

Purificatio S. Mariae. 

Vigilia ct Natale 5. Agnae. 

Adunatio S. Mariae. 

bominica in LAXma. 

Dom. in 1NXma 

Dom. in Lma. (sen Carnis- 
privii et excarnalici um). 


pom. Lin XLa 


lom. II. 

Dom. IL. 

Dotn. in medio X Limae (seu 
de Jerusalem) 

LLaetare (vel de Rosa). 

Dom. de Passione Domini 
(scu Mediana). 

Dom. in Palmis (seu 1n- 
dulgentiae). 

Vigilia Coenae Domini. 

Dominica post Ascensum 
Domini (seu item de 
Iosa). 

Pentecuste. 

Octava [entrcostes. 

Vigilia_ — Nativitatis 5. 
Joanunae Baptistae. 

(Sic »equuntur offlcia prvu- 
pria de Sanctis usque ad 
Adventum). 

Communia Orticia. 

Responsoria_ de libro Re- 
rim Sapirntiae, Job, 
'Fubia, Judith, Esther, đe 
historia Machabaeorum 
de Prophetis. 

Autipbonae ad hymnum 
trium puerorum. 

De Cantico Zachariae. S. 
Mariuwe. 

Autiphonae dominicis die- 
bus pose Pentecosten a 
L. usque ad XXIV. 


A knowledge of the calendar, being indispen- 
sihle for the due performance of the liturgy, was 


one of the essential qualifications for the priestly 
"tice. It is a frequent injunction in the capi- 
bića of bishops, “ presbvteri computum discant, 
A canon of the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, A.D. 
189, e. 70, and the Capitulare Interrogation:s, 
A.D. 811, of Charlemague, i. 68, enjoin (with a 
riew to the supply of qualified persons) “ ut 
schvlae_ legentium  puerorum  fiant, psalmos, 
hotas, cantum, computum, grammaticam ..... 
discant." For instruction in this department of 
vlerical education and  ecclesiastical learning, 
treatises_ more or less copivus were provided. 
< An elaborate work of this kind is the de Computo 
of Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mayence 
(A.D. 817), edited by Baluzius, Miseellan. t, i. 
P- 1,47.  Yearly, on the feast of Epiphany, the 
CURIST. ANT. 
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bishop announced the date of Easter for that 
year, as enjoined €. g. by the 4th Council of 
Orleans, A.D. 541, can. 1 (Bruns, ii. 201): and from 
him the clergy, together with this announcement, 
received notice of any new festival appointed, in 
order that the same might be entered in their 
calendar, and made known to the people. 

It results, partly from these subsequent addi- 
tions made to the original texts of the calendars, 
which cannot always be discriminated in the 
MSS. by diterence of handwriting, colvur of the 
ink, and other palaeographical criteria, that it is 
not always easy to say to what age, or to what 
province of the Church, a given calendar belongs. 
It is doubtful whether any of them contains the 
genuine materials of such lists existing in times 
earlier than the beginning of the +th century. 
For of these lists, scarcely any van be supposed 


ito have escaped, in the Diocletian persecution, 


from the rigorous search then decreed for the 
general destruction not only of the copies of 
the Seriptures, but of all liturgical and ecclesi- 
astical documents, among which the caleudars, 
lists of bishops and martyrs, and acts of martyrs, 
held an important place (Euseb. /7. E. viii. 2; 
Arnob. adv. Gentes, iv. 36). Some rules, how- 
ever, which may help to determine the relative 
antiquity of extant calendars, may be thus sum- 
marized, chiefly from Binterim, Denkwirdij- 
kerten, v. i. 20, sqq. :— 

1. Brevity and simplicity in the statement 
concerning the boly-day are characteristic of the 
earlier times. Only the name of the martyr 
was given, without title or eulogy ; even the 
prefix S. or B. (sanctus, beatus) is sparingly 
used. Sometimes the _martyrs of a whole pro- 
vince are included under a single entry. "Vhus 
the Calendar of Carthage, in which eighty-one 
days are marked, has, at 2 Kal. Jan. Sanctorum 
Temiđensium : 15 Kal. Aug. SŠ. Scilitanorwn. 
In several other calendars, one name is given, with 
the addition, ct sociorum (or comitum), cjus. 

2. "To one dav only one celebration is assigned 
in the oldest calendars. —“ Commemorationes 
were unknown or very rare in the earlier times. 
These seem to have come into use in the 9th 
century, by reason of the increasing number of 
saints' days. 

3. The relative antiquity of a calendar is 
especially indicated by the paucitv, or entire 
absence, of days assigned to the B. Virgin Mary. 
Writers of the Church of Rome satisty them- 
selves in respect of this fact with the explana- 
tion, that the days assigned to the Lord in- 
clude the commemoration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mother. Thus, for example, Morcelli (Afr. 
Christiana, cited by Binterim, u. 8. p. 14) ac- 
counts for the entire silence of the Culend, 
Carth1. concerning the davs of the V. Mary ; 
and the like explanation is given of the fact that 
of St. Augustine we have no sermon preached for 
a festival of the Virgin. 

4. Another note of antiquity is the absence of 
all saints* days and other celebrativns from the 
period during which Lent falls. Thus March 
and April in the Carthaginian Calendar exhibit 
no such days; and the like blank appears in the 
calendars of Bucherius and _Fronto. — For the 
51st canon of the Council of Laodicea (cir. A.D. 
352) enjoins: Šru ov Šer dy Tregrapakocrij 
paprUipov yevćBAiov dmireAćiv, GAAR TOov aylwp 
MaprUpev pvelav moiv čv Tois dije dva Kal 
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Kupiakašs* “a martyr's day must not be kept 
during the quadragesima, but must (at that 
time) be reserved for sabbaths and Lord's-days " 
(Bruns, i. 78). And with this agreed the rule 
of the Latin Church, as expressed in the Ist 
canon of the 10th Council of Toledo, A.D. 6506 
(Bruns, i. 298), where, with especial reference 
to the falling of Lady-day (F. of Annunciation, 
25 Mar.) in _Lent, or on Easter-day itself, it is 
snid: “eadem festivitas non potest celebrari 
condigne, cuin interdum quadragesimae dies vel 
paschale festum videtur incumbere, in quibus 
Nihil de sanctorum solemnitatibus, sivut er _anti- 
quitate reguluri cautum est, convenit celebrari.' 

5. Before the Sth century, no dav of canonised 
bishop or other saint is marked to be kept as 
festival, unless he was also a martvr. The oc- 
currence of any such dav is a sure indication 
that the calendar is of later date than A.D. 400 ; 
or, that the entry is of later insertion. To the 
bishops is assigned the term Depusitio; to the 
martyrs, .Vatalis or Natalitivm. 

6. Vigils are of rare occurrence in the oldest 
calendars. "Not one vigil is noted in the Aual. 
Bucherianum and Kal. Carthaginense. The 
Kal. Frontonianum (supra) has four. A Gallican 
Calendar of_A.D. 826, edited by d'Achery (Spi- 
Cileg. x. 130), has five ; and another, by Martene, 
for which he claims an earlier date ( Zhes, Anecd. 
v. 65), has nine. 

For the determination of the Province or 
Church to which a Calendar belongs, the only 
criterion to be relied on is the preponderance in 
it of names of martyrs and saints known to be 
of that diocese or province. = Naturally, each 
Church would honour most its own confessors 
aud champions of the faith.  Especially does 
this rule hold in respect of the bishops, whose 
names, unless they were also _ martyrs or other- 
wise men of highest note in the Church, would 
not be likely to obtain a place in the calendars 
of other than their own Churches, 

The Greek Church had its calendars, under the 
title ćpnuepis (čopraoTiKNn), unvaiov (ćopr.); 
later, kaAevrdpiov, which, as containing the 
otlices for each celebration, grew into enormous 
dimensions. One such, with the designation, 
MnvoAoyiov rev evayyeAlwv ćopragrikdv sive 
Auiendariuwmn Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, 
edited from a manuseript in the Albani Library 
by Morcelli, fills two quarto volumes, Rome, 
1788. But the title ugvoAdyov corresponds 
not with the Latin Kalendarium, but with the 
Mart yrologium. Cave, in a dissertation ap- 
pended to his Iistonia Literaria, part ii. (de 
labris et ofliciis ecclesiasticis Graecorum, p. 43) 
describes the kaAevTdpiov or Ephemeris ecclesi«18- 
tica in usnum totruš anni, as a digest of all church 
festivals and fasts for the twelve mouths, day by 
day, beginning with September. “ That calen- 
dars of this kind were composed for the use of 
the churches is plain from Biblioth. Vindobon. 
Cd. Hist. Eccl, xcvii. num, xiii., which gives a 
letter written by the head of some monasterv in 
reply to questions concerning monastic observ- 
ances of holydays; to which is appended a com- 
plete Church Calendar, [H. B.) 


CALEPODIUS, aged presbyter, martvyr at 
Rome under the emperor Alexander Severus, 
commemorated May 10 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Bedae, 
Usuardi), [C.J 


CALL TO THE MINISTRY 


CALF.  Irrespectively of its meaning as 
svmbol of an EVANGELIST, the image of the 
calf or ox is held by Aringhi (lib. vi. ch. 
xxxii. vol. ii. p. 320) to represent the Christian 
svul, standing to Christ in the same relation as 
the sheep to the shepherd. He also takes tne 
calf or ox to represent Apostles labouring in their 
ministrv, quoting various Fathers, and finmily 
St. Chrysostom's idea, that the oxen and fatlings 
spoken of as killed for the Master's feast are 
meant to represent prophets and martyrs. The 
calf or ox, as a sacrificial victim, has been taken to 
represent the Lord's sacrifice ; for which Arinrhi 
quotes a comment on Num. xviii. — These simin- 
tudes seem fanciful, and pictorial or other repre- 
sentations hardly exist to bear them out. A cali 
is represented near the Good Shepherd in Buona- 
rotti ( Vetri, tav. v. fig. 2); and _ Martigny refers 
to Allegranza (.Mon. antichi de Milano, p. 125) 
for an initial letter at Milan, where the animal 
is represented playing on a lyre: tvpifying, he 
thiuks, the subjugation of the human nature to 
the life of faith. "He ulso refers to St. Clement 
of Alexandria (Paedug. lib. i. c. 5) for a com- 
parison_ of young Christians to sucking calves 
(uorxdpia yaAa8nvd), connected perhaps in the 
Father's mind in the same way as in his own; 
though, as Bishop Potter remarks in his note («d 
loc.), no such comparison exists in Seripture 
The plate in Allegranza is of considerable interest, 
being from a “* marmo" beionging to the ancient 
pulpit of 5. Ambrogio. The calr is lving down, 
and turning up its forefoot to hold the lvre, or 
“antica cetra." It is engraved in the loop of an 
initial D. The preceding “ marmo " is a repre- 
sentation of an Agape, from the posterior parapet 
of the pulpit; and Allegranza considers the calf 
to be a svmbol connected with the Agape. See 
above, Clem. Alex. Pardag. 1. 5. See also & v. 
LYyRE, that instrument being held tvpical of the 
human body in its right state of harmony with, 
and subjection to, the divinelv-guided soul. For 
oxen with Dolia see Bottari, iii. 155, 184, 

[R. St. J.T.) 


CALIGAE. These were stockings, made of 
various material, serving tor a detfence agrinst 
cold, and as such worn at times by soldiers 
(Casaubon on Suetonius); by monks, if innrm 
or exposed to cold (Cassianus, lih, i. e. 1u; Š. 
Benedictus, Regula, 6. 62 ; Gregor. Magnus, mad 
ce. 2, 4); aud by bishops in out-dvor dress 
(Gregor. Turon. /fist. Franc. lib. vi. c. 31), 
The AZule of St. Ferreolus (quoted bv Ducanze, 
s. v.), €. 32, has an amusing passage forbidding 
the elaborate cross-gartering of these calujre, 
out of mere coxcombry. The earliest writer 
who mentions the caligae as among the “ sacred 
vestments" to be worn by bishops and _canli- 
nals is Ivo Carnotensis ($1115).  “ Antequam 
induantur sandaliis vestiantur caligis bvssinis 
vel lineis, usque ad genua_protersis et ibi bene 
constrictis" (Sermo de significationitnis smtumen- 
torum sacerdotalium, apud Hittorpium de Ihr. 
U.) [W. B. M.j 

CALIXTUS [CaLLIsTUS]. 

CALL TO THE MINISTRY is more a 


matter of Christian ethics than of Church canous; 
and in that point of view it became mired up, in 
the Church of the 4th century and onwards, with 
the parallel cases of the adoption of the monastic 
or the celibate life. “Ihe temfer that ought te 
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animate those who are to be ordained was held 
to be, on the one hand, a sincere and pure desire 
to serve God in some special way, but on the 
other, also, a shrinking from the fearful responsi- 
bility of the ministry ; on the one hand, obedience 
to the call of superiors, and faith to undertake 


duties which came by no self-seeking, on the other, - 


humility, that was really the more worthy the 
more it felt its own unworthiness, Ina word, 
the true nolo episcopari spirit was held to extend, 
in measure, to the lower orders also. —Com- 
pare Rom. x. 15, and Heb. v. 4, 5. Under this 
view of the case, it was not indeed the absolute 
law, but it naturally came to pass, and so was 
the common rule, that the bishops, or the right- 
ful electors (which iucluded, of course, the bishop 
or the bishops, and even in the case of the pres- 
byterate, up to at any rate the 3rd century, the 
clergy and people also) should choose at least to 
the higher orders, and in such case the canons 
enacted that any one already in orders in any 
degree could not refuse to accept. A like rule 
would apply in a less degree to the first entry 
into the ministry ; the supply in both cases being 
supplemented by voluntary candidates, from the 
Decessity of the case, but it being held the best 
tnat the call should come from others, who had 
authority. A Carthaginian canon among the 
Cvd. Can. Afric. (Grave. 6. 31) rules that “ qui- 
cumque clerici vel diaconi pro necessitatibus 
ecclesiarum non obtemperaverint episcopis suis 
rolentibus eos ad honorem amplivrem in sua 
ecclesia promovere, nec illic ministrent in gradu 
suo, unde recedere noluerunt," And for the case 
of the episcopate, in particular, see under BISHOP. 
On the other hand, the call certainly needed not 
of necessity to originate with the bishop. It was 
open, and it was held a pivus act, for parents to 
devote their children to the ministry, not com- 
pelling, but exhorting and encouraging them so 
to devote themselves. See, £. g. Gaudent. Brix. 
(“erm. 2), and St. Augustin (Epist. 199); the 
isrmer speaking also of virgins and the latter 
of mvunks, but both likewise of the ministry. 
sac. Tolet. 11. A.D. 531, regulates the education 
of those, “ quos voluntas parentum a primis in- 
fantiae annis in clerivabus ofticio mancipirit.? 
Pope Širicius (Epist. 1. cc. 9, 10) had, before 
that (A.D. 3895-398), regulated the several periods 
of year3 during which such should remain suc- 
cessively in each order of clergy. And Conc. 
Envri. A.D. 666, can. 18, bids the “ parochiani 
presbyteri " choose promising young people, and 
“* de ecclesiae_ suae familia clericos sibi faciant." 
Nor wus this restricted to young people with 
their parents consent. Setting aside special 
cecapations, &c., which constituted a disqualifi- 
cation for holy orders altogether, it was open to 
okler men also to offer themselves for the mi- 
Distry; but under certain couditions, in order to 
ensure purityg of motive. Pope Siricius (as above) 
Permita the “ aetate jam grandaevus " to hasten 
“*ez laico ad sacram militiam pervenire 5" but 
be is only to obtain the presbyterate or epis- 
Copate “ accessu temporum, ... si eum cleri ac 
Plebis vocarit electio." A couple of centuries 
later, Gregory the Great required in like case a 
probation in a monastery (Jo. Diac. lib. ii. c. 16). 
The Council of Constantinople, A.D. 869 (can. 5), 
prohibited only those (of senatorial rank or other 
worldly occupation) who sought to be tonsured 
from ambitious or worldly motives, expressly 
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excepting others of a different temper. — And 
canons like those of the Council of Rouen in 1072 
must be understvod with a like exception, which 
sentence those “* clerici " to be deposed “ qui non 
electi nec vocati aut nesciente episcopo sacris 
ordinibus se intromittunt." In short, the words 
of Hincmar express the Church's view of the 
subject, who praises certain clergy, who “non 
importune ad ordinationem ... se ingesserunt... 
sed electi et vocati obedierunt" (Hincm. Zpist, 
ad Nicolaum Papam, Opp. ii. 308); aud these of 
St. Augustin, “ Honor te quaerere debet, non 
ipsum tu * (/fom. 13, in Quinquaginta), proceed- 
ing to quote the parable about taking the lowest 
room. See also St. Chrys. De Sucerd. i. 3, and 
in 1 Tem., Hom. 1. The call to the ministry, then, 
in the earlier Church, meant, in the case of the 
ministry in general, the invitation, approaching 
to a command, of tle bishop; but this might be 
anticipated, under certain conditions, by the vo- 
luntary offering of himself by the candidate ; 
if possible, in his youth, but allowably at any 
age.  1n the case of the higher orders, it was or 
ought to have been the outward call of the 
rightful patrons (so to call them) of the parish 
or diocese. Who occupied this position in respect 
to presbyters or to bishops at successive periods, 
will be found under BisioP, PRIEST; but the 
bishop did so primarily and properly, and of 
course had in every case and always the right 
of examination and (if he thought good) rejection, 
when it came to the question of ordination. The 
inward call of later days—i. e. the self-devotion 
of the candidate himself in real sincerity and 
enrnestness——was assumed throughout. And al) 
regulations on the subject tended to sift and test 
the reality of that inward call.  (Thomassin, 
De Benef. p. ii. lib. i. cc. 23, sq.) —[A.W.H.) 


CALLICULAE. Ornaments for the alb or 
white tunic, mađe either of some richly-coloured 
stuff or of metal. Examples of these may be seen 
in Perret, Catacomtes de Rome, ii. pl. 7 ; and in 
Garrucci, Vetri ornati, vi. 5, xxv. 4. For further 
particulars see Martigny, Dict. des Ant. Chret., and 
Ducange, Glossarium in voc. [W.B.M.] 


CALLINICUS. (1) Martyr at Apollonia 
under Decius, is commemorated Jau. 28 (2fart. 
Usuardi); July 29 (Cal. Byzant.). 

2. Commemorated Dec. 14 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.) 

CALLISTE, with her brothers, martyr, is 
commemorated Sept. 1 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


CALLISTRATUS and the forty-nine martyrs 
(A.D. 288) are commemorated July 1 (Cal. Ar- 
men.); Sept. 27 (Cal. Byzanit.), [C.] 


CALLISTUS. (1) With Carisius and seven 
others, martyrs at Corinth, commemorated April 
16 (Jfa:t. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

. (2), or CALIXTUS, pope, martyr at Rome, 
an. 2233, commemorated Oct. 14 (J/art. Kom. Vet., 
| Bedae, Usuardi). [C.] 


CALLOCERUS, or CALOCERUS, eunuch, 
martyr, commemorated_ May 19 (Aal. Bucher., 
Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi); Feb. 11 (Mut, 
Bedae). [C.) 

CALOYERS. The monks of the Eastern 


Church. The word is derived either from KaAos 

and rpas, or, more probably from xdAos and 

[ Yćpov, signifying a good old age. — Applied at 

: first to the cider monks exclusively, it soon 
S 2 
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became the common, designation of all.  (Suicer. 
Thesaur. 8. v., cf. Pallad. Hist. Laus. cili. kdAos, 
where Innocentius is called 6 xdAos yepwv). 
These Eastern morks have preserved from the 
first, with characteristic tenacity, the Rule of 
St. Basil. Thus their fastings are more frequent 
and more rigorous than those in Western Uhris- 
tendom. Their offices too are more lengthy; 
but partly from this very circumstance, and 
partly from the oflice-books being very costly, 
some are not infrequently omitted — (Helyot. 
Ilist. des Ordreg_ Reli. 1 xix. 6). They are 
divided, like their Western brethren, into three 
kinds, Caenobitae, dwelling together under one 
root; Anachoretae, scattered round the several 
monasteries and resorting thither for solemn ser- 
vices on festivnls, &c,; and Eremitae, or solitary 
recluses. The Caenobitae, or monks proper, are 
again subdivided into Archarii, novices; BMicro- 
schemi; and Mejaluschemi, the highest grade 
(Helyot. I. xix.). 

The “ Hours" observed by the Caloyers are 
much the same as those in the West, being, in 
fact, derived from a common source. After a 
prolonged service at midnight they sleep from 
Žan. to5am. Then a service corresponding 
to matins, lauds, and prime, the last portion of 
which is simultaneous with sunrise. After an 
interval spent in their cells, they meet again at 
9 a.m. for tierce, sext, and mass. At mid-day 
dinner, with the usual lections, in the refectory. 
At 4 p.m. vespers; at 6 p.m. supper, followed by 
the drddemvor, a sort of compline; at 8 p.mn. to 
bed (Helyot. I. xix.). 

They have four especial seasons of fasting in 
the year, and their abstinence, as has been said 
already, is more severe than in Western climes. 
Besides Lent, as in the West, there are the “ Fast 
of the Apostles," commencing on the 8th day 
after Whitsunday, and lasting about 3 weeks; 
the “ Fast of the Assumption," lasting 14 days; 
and “ Advent" (Helyot. I. xix.). 

Their robes, more flowing and voluminous than 
those of Western Orders, are marked on the cape 
with the Cross, and with the letters IC. XC. NC. 
(Jesus Christus Vincit). The tonsure extends 
nll over the head; but they wear beards (ef. 
Mab. Ann. L. xv. 32). (Helyot. I. xix.). Nu- 
merous lav brothers are attached to each monas- 
tery, for the field work; and considerable taxes 
are collected from each by the “exarchs" or 
visitors, for the Patriarch (Helyot. I. xix.). 

The greatest of the Asiatic monasteries is on 
Mt. Sinai, founded, it is snid, by Justinian, and 
ronowned as the residence of St. Athanasius of 
Mt. Sinai, and of St. John Climacus, whose name 
fizures in Western Hagiologies also. Here, as at 
Mt. Casino, the abbat exercises a large ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction: he is archbishop er oflicio. As 
a precaution against Arabs there are no doors, 
and the only gateway is blocked up.  Provisions 
and pilgrims, &c., are all drawn_up in a basket 
to the window. In Europe there are several 
monasteries; among which that of St. Sabas, in 
the wilderness near Bethlehem, and those on the 
isles in the Levant are famous. But the greatest 
are those on Mt. Athos, where the peninsula is 
entirely and exclusively occupied by the “ Cu- 


lover: " (Ilelyot. 1.). (1. G. S.) 


CALUMNIES AGAINST THE CHRIS- 
TIANS, It was hardly possible that a new 
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society like the Christian Church should escape 
misrepresentations. It had enemies on all sides, 
It offended men by presenting a higher standard 
of purity than their own, and they revenged 
themselves by imputing to it their own impuritv. 
The secrecy that attended some portions of its 
life or worship gave rise to suspicions. Other 
societies, heretical or fantastic, which were popu- 
larly identified with it, brought upon it the dis- 
credit to which their defects made them liable. 
Popular credulity was ready to accept any sensa- 
tional tale of horror which malice or ignorance 
might suggest. The result was that the popular 
feeling of dislike took definite shape, and that 
the persecutions of the Christians in the frst 
three centuries were stimulated by the general 
belief that they were guilty of crimes whicn 
made them enemies of the human race. But 
over and above these influences, there was also, 
if we may trust the statements of many early 
Christian writers, a system of calumny, organised 
and deliberate, of which the Jews were the chief 
propagators. Envoys (ardgToXot) were sent from 
Jerusalem with circular letters to the svnagogues 
throughout the empire, and these became centres 
from which the false reports were disseminated 
among the heathen (Just. M. Dial. 6. Tryph. 
Cc. 17, p. 234; Euseb. sni Esatam, xviii. 1, p. +24). 
They spread the charge of Atheism, which was 
so large an element in the accusations to which 
Christians were exposed, and _ were active, as in 
the case of Polycarp, in stirring up the multi- 
tude (Zjnst. Smyrn. 9; Clem. Alex. Štrom. vii. 
1). The calumnies in question are, of course, 
the chief subject-matter of the Apologetic trea- 
tises of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Of these, 
the treatise of Tertullian, ad Nationcs, as being 
addressed, not, like his Apologies, to _emperors 
and proconsuls, but to the Gentiles at large, is, 
perhaps, the_ most exhaustive. It will be con- 
venient to deal with the chief charges singlv. 
(1.) The Agapae and the more sacred Supper 
which was at first connected with them, fur- 
nished material for some of the more horrible 
charges.  “'Ihyesteian banquets and Oedipodean 
incest " became bye-words of reprvach (Athenag. 
Apol. c. 4) side by side with that of Atheism. 
When they met, it was said, an infant was 
brought in, covered with flour, and then stabbed 
to death by a new convert, who was thus initi- 
ated in the mysteries. The others then ate the 
flesh and licked up the blood. This was the 
sacrifice by which thev were bound together 
(Tertull. ad Nat. i. 15; Apol. c. 8; Minuc. 
Felix, Octar. c. 9). Two sources of this mon- 
strous statement may be assigned with some pro- 
bability. (2) To drink of human blood had actually 
been made, as in the conspiracy of Catilina, a 
bond of union in a common crime (Sallust, Catil. 
c. 22), and the blood, it was said, was that or a 
slaughtered_ child (Dio. Cass. xxxvii. 30). It 
had entered into the popular imagination as one 
of the horrors of a secret conspiracv. Christiaus 
were regarded as members of a secret society. 
conspiring together for the downfil of the re- 
ligion and polity of the empire. It was natural 
to think that they had like rites of initiation. 
(h) The language of devout Christians as to the 
Šupper of which they partook woull tend to cun- 
firm, even if it did not oricinate, the belief. It 
was not common bread or common wine which 
they ate and drank but Flesh and Blood. Br 
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participation in that flesh and blood they be- 
came members of one body. It is singular, how- 
ever, that the Apologists do not meet the charge 
with this explanation, but confine themselves 
(1. c.) to dwelling on the incredibility of such 
charges, on the absence of any evidence to sup- 
port them. Their unwillingness to expose the 
mysteries of their faith to the scorn ot 
the heathen was, it can hardly be questioned, the 
cause of this reticence. 

(2.) Next in order came the charge of im- 
purity.x When the members of a Christian 
Chureh met, men and women, it was at night. 
A lamp gave light to the room, and to its stand 
a dog was fastened. After they had supped 
and were hot with wine, meat was thrown 
to the dog so as to make him overthrow the 
lamp-stand in his struggles to get at it, and 
then the darkness witnessed a scene of shameless 
and unbridled lust, in which all laws of nature 
were set at nought (Tertull. Ajol. c. 8; ad 
Nut. c. 16; Euseb. H. E. iv. 7—15; Origen, c. 
Cela, vi. 27; Minuc. Felix _c. 9). "Here, too, we 
may trace the calumny to two main sources. 
(4) In the Bacchanalia and other secret mys- 
terie3, revelations of which had from time to 
time startled the Roman world (comp. Livy, 
ixrix. 13 for those of _1.C. 185), turpitude of 
this kind had been but too common. Men of 
prurient imaginations imputed it even where the 
lives of the accused were in flagrant contradic- 
tion to it. (6) The name of the Agapae, inter- 
preted as such men would interpret it, was sure 
to strengthen the suspicion. They could form 
no other notion of a “ love-feast " held at night. 
It may be that the “holy kiss, the “kiss of 
peace," which entered into the early ritual of 
the Fucharist, was distorted in the same way ; 
and that the names of “ brother and *“ sister * 
bv wbich Christians spoke of each other were 
associated with the thought that the intercourse 
which was assumed to take place was incestuous 
in its nature (Minuc. Felix, (. c.). .(c) It seems 
probable that in some cases abuses 'of this kind 
dil actually exist in the Agapae. [AGAPAE.] 
They became copspicuous for licence and revelry. 
The language of the later Apostolical Epistles 
(2 Pet. ii. 13, Jude v. 12) shows that excesses 
bad occurred even then. The followers of Car- 
pocrates followed in the same line, and are said 
br Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 2—4, p. 185), 
and Eusebius (Z/. E. iv. 7, S 5) to have been 
guilty in their Agapue of practices identical with 
thme which were popularly imputed to the 
Christians at large. 

(3.) The charge of Atheism was natural enough 
as against those who held aloof from all temples 
and altars, and, though it was a formidable 
weapon in the hands of their persecutors, can 
hardly be classed as a distinct calumny. Still 
less can we group under that head the accusa- 
tion that they worshipped one who had died a 
malefactor's death, though this too from the 
time of the Apostles downward was a frequent 
topic of reproach (Tacit. Annal. xv. 63; Justin 
M. Did. €. Truph. c. 93; Minuc. Fel. p. 86). 
It was not strange either that the reverential 
use which the Christians of the 2nd century 
made of the sign of the cross should lead to the 
notion that they worshipped the cross itself. 
We may wonder rather that the Apologist who 
speaks of the accusation should be content almost 


to admit the fact without any explanation, and 
to retort with the argument that the framework 
scaftolding of _ most of the idols before which the 
Gentiles bowed down exhibited the same form 
(Tertull. Apol. c. 16). We enter upon the region 
of distinct slander, however, when we come 
across statelnents of another kind, as to the 
objects of Christian adoration, Of these the 
most astounding is that they worshipped their 
God under the mysterivus form of a man with 
an ass's head. It seems strange that such a 
charge should have been thought even to need 
denial, and yet it is clear that it was at one 
time widely received.  Tertullian (Apel. c. 16 ad 
Nat. c. 11) speaks of a caricature exhibiting such 
a form, with the inscription ** THE GOD OF THE 
CHRISTIANS" —ONOKUOITES.A_ Anda picture an- 
swering to this description has actually been 
found on a wall of the palace of the Caesars on 
the Palatine Hill. A man is represented as 
oftering homage to a figure with an ass's head, 
and underneath is the inseription AAEXAMENOŽ 
ŽEBETE (tor ŽEBETAI) &EON. The fragment 
is now in the Kircher Museum, and exhibits the 
lowest style of art, such as might be found in 
a boy-artisan bent on holding up some fellow- 
workman to ridicule.b It has to be noted that 
this was but the transfer to the Christians of an 


[ old charge agninst the Jews, and that there it 


was connected with the tradition that it was 
through the wild asses of the desert that the 
Jews had been led to find water at the time of 
the Exodus (Tacit. Zli3t. v. 3). 

(4.) The belief that Christians were worship- 
pers of the sun obtained even a wider currency, 
and had imnore plausibility (Tertull. Apol. c. 16, 
Just. M. Apol. i. 68). They met together on 
the day which was more and more generally 
known as the Dies Solis. They began at an 
early period to manifest a symbolic reverence 
for the East; and these acts, together with 
the langnage in which they spoke of Christ as 
the true light, and of themselves as “children 
of light," would naturally be interpreted as acts 
of adoration to the luminary itself. With this 
we may perhaps connect the singular statement 
ascribed to Hadrian that they were also worship- 
pers of Serapis (Vopiscus, /ist. Aug. p. 719). 
This, however, never rose to the rank of a popu- 
lar calumny, and seems to have had its beginning 
and end in the fantastic eclecticitm of that em- 
peror, who identified Serapis with the sun, and 
so reproduced the current belief under this form. 

(5.) It was also reported that the members of 
the new sect worshipped their priests with an 
adoration which had in it something of a phallic 
character (“Alii eos ferunt ipsius anstititis ac 
sacerdotis colere genitalia," Minuc. Felix, (/ctav, 
c. 9). In this case, as in the charge of immoral 
excesses, we have probably the interpretation 
given by impure minds to acts in themselves 
blameless. — Penitents came to the presbytery of 
the church to contess their sins, and knelt before 
them as they sat, and this attitude may have 
suggested the revolting calumny to those who 
could see in it nothing but an act of adoration. 

(6.) Over and above all specilic charges there 


* 'The word was probably meunt to signify “ Ass-horn." 
Anotber reading is OsovHoREeTES, as if parodying 
'Avaxopnrns, and cvnveying the notion of Ass-hermil 

b See the wovdcut under UKUĆIKIN. 
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was the dislike which men felt to a society so 
utterly unlike their own. These men who lived 
apart from the world were a (ucifuwga natio. They 
were infructuosi in negotiis. They were guilty 
ot treason because they would not offer sacrifice 
for the emperors, and looked tor the advent of 
another kingdom. They were ignorant, rude, 
uncultivated, and yet they set themselves up 
above the wisest sages. They led men to a dark 
faralism by ascribing to God all their power to 
net (Tertull. Apel. 35-42). They showed a de- 
fant obstinacy in their resistance, even to death, 
to the commands of civil magistrates (Marc. 


Aurel, xi. 3). [E. H. P.] 
CALUMNY. [DETRACTION; SLANDER.) 
CAMBRICUM CONCILIUM, A.D. 465, is 


a fiction, taken from Geollrey of Monmouth, 


Še. (A. W.H] 


CAMELAUCIUM. A covering for the head, 
in use chiely in the East, of very unsettled 
orthography. We find camelaucum, camelancus, 
calaneucn, and in Greek xaunAavniov and 
KuueAavkiov. 1t appears to have been a round 
cap with ear-flaps of fur, 
originally camel's hair if 
the ordinary etymology is 
to be accepted, or wool, and 
sometimes adorned with 
gems. The form and name 
being preserved, it some- 
times became a helmet and 
was worn in battle. We 
find it adopted both by 
royal personages and by 
ecclesiastics. The hend-covering taken from 
Totila when killed, A.D. 552, and presented to 
Justinian, is called by Theophanes (CAron. p. 193) 
KaunAaukiov čiudAi8ov. — Constantine the Great 
appears on his triumphal arch at Rome similarly 
attired. [See CRowN.] — Ferrario (Costunu, 
Europa (Rs) vol. iji. part i. pl, 30), and Constan- 
tine Porphyr. (de Adm. fmp. c. 13) describe by 
the same name the sacred caps, preserved at 
the hizh-altar of St. Sophix's, traditionally be- 
lievedl to have been sent bv an angel's hands 
to Constantine the Great, and used in the coro- 
nation of the emperors of the East. 

Its ecclesiastical use in the East seems to have 
been chiely confined to the monastic orders. 
Gonr ( Kucholog. p. 156) tells us that the mitre 
of the metropolitan of Constantinople had this 
name only when he was taken from the monastic 
rangs. ]t is defined by Allatius (de utrius- 
que Eccl. Conseus. lib. iii. c. viii. no. 12. apud 
Ducange), as a round woollen cap _worn by 
imonks, It was worn by Armenian bishops when 
oliciating at the altar (ib., Isaac Znrectio secund.e 
in Armen, p. 414). [MiTRE.] 

Fuller particulars and authorities may be 
found in the Greek and Latin Glossary of 
Ducange, For its form, Ferrnrio 4.8., Gounr, 
Kucholog. p. 156, and the plates prefixed to 
Ducange's (loss. Med, et Inf. Graec, may be con- 
sulted, (E. V.] 


CAMERA PARAMENTI. [Sacmisry.] 
CAMISIA. (Hence the Žfal. “Camicia? a 


shirt, and “ Camice? an alb; Sp. “Camisa ;* and 
the 75. *Chemise,' in Languedoc * Camise.?) St. 
Jerome (Zp. ad Fehiolam), in deseribing the 
vestments of the Jewish priesthood (“ Volo pro 


Camelaucium, 


CANA, MIRACLE OF 


legentis facilitate abuti sermone vulgato.  Solent 
militantes habere lineas quas camisias vocant 
sic aptas membris et astrictas corporibus ut 
expediti sint vel ad cursum ve! ad praelia,? &c.), 
and a scholiast on Lucan (suitarum est genus ves- 
timenti quod vulgo camisia dicitur, id est interula) 
speak of this word as belonging to the linjua 
vulgaris. St. Jerome's description shews it to 
have been a shirt fitted to the body so as to 
admit of active exertion of the limbs, which was 
not the case with the flowing garments worn by 
the more wealthy in ordinary lite. St. Isidore 
(Ort. xix. 22, 29) derives the word “a camiš" 
(** quod in his dormimus in camis, id est in stratis 
nostris*). With him it isa night-shirt or bed- 
gown. The word “cama? still retains the 
meaning of a * bed? in the Spanish language, to 
which St. Isidore, bimself a Spaniard, seems to 
refer. The Arabic *kamis*' is no doubt can- 
nected with the Spanish “camisa.' See further 
references in Menage, Ž)it. Etym, “Chemise,? and 
in Ducange, Glossarium, “camisia?  [W.B.M.) 


CAMPAGAE. (Other forms of the same word 
are Campacus, Gambacus, Campobus.) A kind af 
ornamented shoe worn by emperors and kings 
(Trebellius, in Gallieno; Capitolinus, in Mari- 
min. Jun.) and by various ofhicers of state (“ prve- 
toribus Palatinis et quibusvis aliis:" ef. Ducance, 
in roc.). Ata later period they were worn by 
the higher ecclesiastics at Rome, and _ by others 
elsewhere, but in disregard of the special privi- 
leges claimed in regard of these by Koman autho- 
rities. "Gregor. Macnus, Zp. vii. indict. i. ep». 28. 
“ Pervenit ad nos," &e. [W.B.M.] 

CAMPANA. [BELL] 

CAMPANARIUS. The special office of 


Campanarins, or bell-ringer, ina church is per- 
haps not mentioned in the literature of the tirst 
eight centuries. See, however, the  so-callel 
Facerpta Egberti c. 2, and the Lcges Prcsbyt. 
iVorthumbr. c. 36, 

In more ancient times the duty of rincing the 
bells at the proper seasons seems to have been 
laid upon the priests themselves (Capitulare 
Episcop. 6. 8; Capit. Carol Mogni, lib. vi. e. 
158). To the same etfect Amalarius (de Ihr. 
OF. ii. 1) savs, speaking of the riuxing of bells, 
*““ne despiciat presbyter_ hoc opus agere."  (Du- 
cange s. vv. Campantum, Campanarius.) In later 
times the Ostiarius was the bell-ringer (Martene 
de Rit. keel. ii. 15, ed. 1783). [C.] 

CAMPANILE. (BELrRYy: TowER.] 


CAMPIO, “ champion": one whose profes- 
ston it was to fight for another in cases where 
single combat was _permitted by law to decide 
the right "in crmpo duellum ezercens?? People 
were allowed their advocate in court, and their 
champion in the field. But the latter was a 
mediaeval institution, and theretore bevond eur 
limits. He was a superior personaze to the 
gladiator of old_ Rome, so far in that he toucht, 
not for a mere display of brute torce, but tor 
the triumph of justice, See Du Cange, Hutf- 
mann, Spelman, and Blount, s. o, [B. S.) 


CANA, MIRACLE OF.  Representations 
of this miracle frequently present themselves 
in Christian art. It was early supposed to be 
tvpical of the Eucharist; indeed, Tneophilus of 
Antiveh, so far back as the 2ud centurv, leoks 
on the change of the water as figurative of tha 
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grace communicated in baptism (Comment. in 
Eeang. lib. iv.) Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. 
srii. 11) says it represents the change of the 
wine into the blood of the Lord in the Eucharist ; 
and this idea has been applied with eager incon- 
sequence to the support of the full dogma of 
transubstantiation. The miracle is represented 
on an ivory, published by Mamachi, Bottari, and 
Gori, which is supposed to have formed part of 
the covering of a throne belonging to the exarchs 
of Ravenna, and is referred to the 7th century. 
Bandini (Zn Tabulam eburneam Observationes, 4to. 
Florentiae, 1746) gives a plate of it: and the 
present writer saw it in the Duomo of Ravenna 
in 18,1. See woodcut. 


In Bottari, tavv. xix. and xxxii., our Saviour, 
Wearmg the ordinary tunic, and toga over it, 
touches or points respectively to three and 
two vessels with a rod. In tav. li. five jars are 
given, as also in Ixxxviii.; four in tav. Ixxxix. 
The vessels or hydriae are of different, and gene- 
rally humble forms, on these sarcophagi. Bottari 
remarks that the sculptors may have been ham- 
prred by knowing the water-vessels to have 
been large, containing a “ metretes."" But those 
on Bandini's ivory are gracefully-shaped am- 
Phorae. "Here the Lord bears a Greek cross on a 
staff, and motions with the other hand to the 
bridegroom, or a servant, who is carrying a cup 
to the master of the feast, gazing steadily at it, 
and extending his left hand towards the Saviour. 

e first-quoted of these plates (rix. and xxxii.) 
of Bottari's are from sarcophagi found in the 
Vatican, and of high merit in an artistic point 
of view. The later ones, not much inferior, are 
from the cemetery of Lucina, in the Callixtine 
Gtacomb, or from a sarcophagus dug up in 1607, 
in preparing foundations for the Capella Borghese 
at Sta. Maria Maggiore. [R. St. J. T.) 

CANCELLI (Podium, Pectoralia, Meniana ; 
KryaalBes, Apigakra, KdyyeAor, KdyreAAo:, 
KdykeAAa). These words are applied toa par- 
itior formed of open work in wood or iron, or 
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even of stone (Papias, in Ducange, s. v. Cancellus), 
especially to the open-work screen or grating 
which separates the choir from the nave of a 
church, or the sanctuary from the choir.  Euse- 
bius (Z/ist. Eccl. x. 4, s. 44), after describing the 
thrones of the spćešpor in the upper part of 
the great church at Tyre, the benches (seem- 
ingly) for the rest of the clerks, nnd the altar 
or sanctuary, says, “ These again, thnt they might 
be inaccessible to the laity, he enclosed with 
wooden gratings, wrought with so delicate an 
art as to be a wonder to behold." These cancelli 
seem to have enclosed the whole of the space 
occupied by the clergy. Compare CHURCH, 

St. Ambrose is said (Sozomen, //fist. Ecdl. vii. 
25, 317) to have excluded the emperors from 
the sanctuary, and to have assigned them a place 
just outside the rails which enclosed it (rpč TOV 
Špupdkrov roU ieparelov). Here the leparefov 
seems to correspond with what we call the 
chancel, including the whole of the space ase 
signed to the clergy, and not merely the sanc- 
tuary; for the emperor's position is said to 
indicate his precedence among the people, and his 
inferiority to the clergy. The rail seems to have 
been, in short, a chnncel-screen rather than an 
altar-rail. 

Cyprian, in the Life of Caesarius of Arles 
(Acta SS. Bened. saec. i. App.) says that the 
saint did not hesitate to give for the redemption 
of captives things belonging to the administra- 
tion of the sacrament, as chalices and censers, 
and even took down the silver ornaments from 
the cancelli. In this case, the context suggests 
that the cancelli were near the altar. Paul 
Warnefrid (De Episcop. Metens. in  Pertz, 
Monum. German. ii. 266) says that Chrodegang 
caused to be made a church in honour of St. 
Stephen, and his altar, and cancelli, and a pres- 
bytery, where agnin the rail or grating seems to 
have been the enclosure of the altar. 

Athanasius (Epistola ad Orthodoros, Opp. i. 
646) speaks of the xdykeAoar of a church as 
among the things destroyed by Arian fury. 

Cyril of Scythopolis, in the Zife of Euthymius 
(t 673; in Acta SŠ. Jan. ii. 302 ff.), tells how a 
Saracen, leaning on the screen of the sanctuary 
(T& KayyćAe TOL leparelov) while the offering 
was being made, saw fire descend from heaven 
and spread itself over the altar. Here the screen 
clearly enelosed the bema, or sanctuary, and ad- 
mitted of the altar being seen from without. 
And again, in the Zife of St. Sabas (in Cotelerius, 
Monum. Eccl. Graecae, tom. iii.), he speaks of the 
rails of the sanctuary (x. Tov# BuriagrTrnplov). 

Some have thought that the RUGAE frequently 
mentioned in the Ziber Pontificalis among the 
presents of various popes to Roman churches were 
cancellated doors. But see the article. 

Germanus of Constantinople* (//ist. Eccl. p. 
148, ed. Paris, 1560) says that the rails (kdyxeAAa) 
mark out the space to the outside of which the 
people may approach, while inside is the Holy of 
Holies, accessible only to the priests. "Here we 
must conclude, either that the phrase ra đya 
rev asylwv includes choir as well as sanctuary, 
which is highly improbable, or that the people 
entered the choir at any rate for the purpose of 
communicating. Compare CHOIR. 

2 [tis doubtful whether this work is to be attributed 
to the Germanuš of the &8th century, or to his namesake 
of the 12th. 
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Durandus (Rativm ile, i. 3, 35) observes that in 


ancient times the enclosure of the choir was not , 


CANON 


In another painting of the same cemetery is 
represented a tripod table, on which are laid 


<o lizh as to prevent the people trom seeing the ' tnree loaves and a fish. and _ round which are 
but that in his own time a curtain or | placed seven baskets fall of loaves. Here, alsa, 
it cannot be doubted that the loaves are eucha- 
ristic, either as being the loaves actuallr con- 
secrated, or those blessed for distribution [EU- 
Dict. 


clerk» ; 
partition was generally interposed between the 
clerks and the people, so that they could not see 
each other. 

Ducange's Glossary, 8. v. Cancellus; Suicer's 
Thegiurus, 8. VY. ŠpUBaxTOV, KEyKA(s, KayyeAa ; 
Mabiilon, Comment. Praev. in Ordinem Kom. 
Cc. 20, p. cxxxvii. C.J 

(2) In addition to the use of this word for the 
lattice-work protecting the altar of a church 
and the raisel area on which it stood, Can- 
celi was also emploved to designate a railing 
round a tomb. We tind it used in this sense by 
Augustine (e.g. Šer. de Dirers. xxxi., de Cirit. 
Dei xxii. 7, &c.; Gregory of Tours, de Blirac. i. 
64; ii. 20, 46, 47 ; id. Hist. vi. 10, where thieves 
are deserihel as breaking into St. Martin's 
Church at Tours by raising against the window 
of the apse * cancellum qui super tumulum 
cujusdam defuncti erat"). 

Another word used in the same sense from fi 
similarity of its torm was Cutaracta, Karap- 
PakTNS, *a portcullis." The letters of the 
legates to Pope Hormisdas relative to the re- 
quest of Justinian for some relics ot the apostles 
speaks of the “secunda  cataracta.' = Labbe 
Conc. iv. 1515; and the encyclic of Vigilius, 
fp. xv. mentions the “cataracta Beati Petri, 
ć.c. the iron railing surrounding his “ confessio 
(10. v. 3:0). [E. V.) 

CANDELABRUM. [CoRoNaA Lvcis.] 


CANDIDA. (1) Wife of Artemius, martyr 
at Kome, is commemorated June 6 (Mart. Kom. 
Vet., Usuardi). — 

(2) Virgin, of Rome, is commemorated Aug. 29 
(Mart. Usuardi). [C.] 

CANDIDU8S. (1) Martyr at Rome, is com- 
memorated Feb. 2 (Hart. Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Sebaste in Armenia, March 9 
(Jlart. Bedae); March 11 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr, one of the Theban Legion, com- 
memorated Sept. 22 (If t. Bedae, Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr at Rome, Oct. 3 (Mart. Usuardi). 

CANDLE. [LiGHiTs: TAPER.J [C.]) 

CANDLEMAS. [MARY, FESTIVALS OF.) 

CANISTER, or CANISTRUM. (1) A 
basket used for holding consecrated bread, or 
perhaps EULOGIAE. Compare ARCA. St. Jerome 
(Zp. ad kustic. c. 20), speaking of the practice 
among Christians in his day of carrying home 
the consecrated elements both of bread and 
wine, uses the expression, “ Qui corpus Domini 
in canistro vimineo et sanguinem portat in 
vitro;" from which it appears that a wicker 
basket was used for holding the consecrated 
bread. 

This passage is remarkably illustrated by a 
fresco discovered in the crypt of St. Cornelius by 
Cavaliere de' Rossi. This represents a fish swim- 
ming in the water, bearing on its back a basket 
having on the top several small loaves, and inside 
a red object, clearly visible through the wicker- 
work, which seems to be a small glass flask of 
wine. This is marked in the engraving by a 
somewhat darker tint. We have thus the Fisu, 
the well-known symbol of the Redeemer, com- 
bined with the representation of the sacred 
bread and wine. 


LOGIAE] (Martigny, des dnt. Curel. 
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Epiphanius the Presbyter (in Z.diculo ad 
Hormisd im, quoted bv Ducange. s. v. Crnistrum) 
says that certain persons proved themselves to 
be heretics by the verv fact that on the approach 
of what thev called persecution, ie. the pre- 
dominance of the orthodox Church, thev cou- 
secrated great quantities of sacramental! bread, 
and distributed full baskets (canistra plena) to 
all, that thev might not be deprived of com- 
munion. Ducange refers this to the eulogiae; 
but the eulegiae would scarcely have been 
regarded as a substitute for communicon, and the 
passage may probably be referred, like that of 
St. Jerome, to the distribution of bread actually 
consecrated. 

(2) The disk or tazza placed under a lamp. 
This sense is frequent in the Zuber Pontincali«. 
For instance, Pope Adrian (772-795) is mid to 
have given to a church twelve silver cnnistri, 
weighing thirty-six pounds. Leo ]IIl., his suc- 
cessor. gave a silver canister with its chains 
weighing fifteen pounds. Gregory 1V. gave two 
canistra of nine lights (canistra < ennafodia = dvvea- 
goTia). In the latter case, the lights were 
probably distributed round the circumference of 
the tazza. (Ducange's (rlossary, s.v.). [C.] 


CANON. Kar, a rule; applied ecelesins- 
tically to many very diverse things, but with the 
one notion of fixitv or regularity underlying all 
of them: as— 

1. The Holy Scriptures, as, i. themselves a 
rule; ii. in respect to the rule by which to de- 
termine what is Holr Scripture, the latter being 
the sense in which the word was first applied te 
them. [CANONICAL B00Ks.] 

2. The Creed. [CREED.] 

3. The_Roll of the clergy in a particular 
church (6 dy T& Kavdvi = clergyman), from a 
time prior to the Nicene Council (can. 156, 17, 
19), = 6 &rnos Kavov (Conc. An!roch. A.D. 341, 
can. 1), KardAoyos ieparikćs (Can. Apost. 14, 
50), Albus (Sidon. Apollin. lib. vi. ep. 8), Matri- 
cula (Conc. Agath. A.D. 506, can. 2), Tabula 
Clericorum (St. Aug. Hom. 50 de Dir.) Hence 
Canonici, and Canonicae ; and later still, Canons 
Secular and Canons Regular. [CANONICI.] 

4, The rules, either invented or improved by 
Eusebius after the Monotessaron ot Ammonius, 
for ascertaining the parallel passages of the fvur 
Gospels. 

5. Canon Paschalis = the rule for finding 
Easter. [EASTER.] 

6. "The fixed portion of the Eucharistic service. 


[CANON OF THE LITURGY.] 
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7. The hymns which formed invariable por- 
tions of services in the Greek office books, €.g. 
6 Mćyas Kavov. Kavov & Tris Tyuogsess, Kavov 
. vekpoaiuos, Kuvdves 'Avasrdgiuo, &c. &c. (Du 
Cange, Meursius, Suicer, Cave.) [CANON OF 
Onts.) 

8. A Lectionary, according to Gothofred (see 
Bingham XIII. v. 6); but this seems doubtful. 

9. A synodical_ decree. — [CANON-LAW.] 

10. A monastic rule,—xavov T7)s uovaxiKrjs 
zolirelas (Cave, Diss. in fin. Zist. Litt.). So also 
wel by the Pseuwudlo-Egbert. 

11. A PENITENTIAL (Cave, ib.) “ Incidere in 
canena " came to mean **to incur penance " (Du 
Cane). 

12. The epithet canonicae was also applied 
to,— 

i. The Cunonical Letters given by bishops to 
the faithtul who travelled to another divcese. 
[ErISTOLAE.] 

ii. The Canonical Hours of prayer. [Houns.] 

ili, “ Canonical Pensions,)' granted to a retired 
bishop out of the revenues of his former see. 
(BistoP; PENSION.] 

The word is used also, politically, of an ordi- 
nary as opposed to an extraordinary tax; whence 
St. Athanasius speaks of himselt as avcused of 
getting a kav&yv imposed upon Egypt (Apol. ii. 
Upp. 1. 178), which Sozomen (vi. 21) calls o6pos: 
au | also of a pension or fixed payment (Du Cange, 
Šuicer). [A. W.H.]) 


CANON LAW. The term Canon Law, as 
commonly used at the present day, is generally 
understood to relate to that complex system of 
erclesiastical jurisprudence which grew up in 
the Church of Rome during the Middle Ages.a 
Uf this system, however, it hardly talls within 
vur limits to speak. The Decretum of Gratian, 
wbich is the first part of the Corpus Juris 
Cananici, was not drawn up until the 12th 
ontury, and even the Decretals of the Pseudo- 
lidore, which form to so large an extent the 
bis of the canon law of Rome, did not appear 
till some time after the year 800. We have, 
theretore, to contine ourselves to the earlier 
ovllections of church law 

“[t is not to be supposed (says Avliffe, in 
his Introduction to his Parergon Juriš (unonici) 
that the communion of the Church could long 
subsist after the death of the Apostles, without 
some other laws and obligations, holding men to 
pose and concord among themselves, than those 
contaiped in holy writ; considering the pride 
and passions of men, and an overweening conceit 
of their own particular ways im point of Divine 
worship, and the ceremonies of it. 

The earliest approach to a lex scrijta other 
than and bevond the Scriptures, probably con- 
sisted partly of letters of eminent bishops in 
reply to questions put to them on disputed 
topics (a kind of “ responsa prudentum "')— 
partly of traditional _maxims, “ coutiimes," as 
Bunsen calls them (CAristiunity and Mankind, 
vol. ii. 421), reduced to writing, and generally 
acceptel, with or without svnodical sanction— 


* Itis sometimes also applied to the provincial canons 
and constirutions pissed by domestic synods in this coun- 
try. Iris to these that tbe act 25 Hen. 8, c. 19, relates. 
But these also belong to a time subsequent to the ycar 
80v, and do not therefore fall to be noticed here. 
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partly of decisions of local councils, in which 
certain neighbouring dioceses met together and 
agreed upon rules for their observance in com- 
mon. 

The so-called apostolical canons, and aposto- 
licalconstitutionsa_ [see APOST. ČANONS and 
APOST. CONSTITUTIONS] probably contain frag- 
ments derived from this early period. — The 
ancient pieces edited in Lagarde's Religuiae Juris 
Eeclesiastici Antiquissimae, and in  Bickell's 
Geschichte des Nirchenrechts, also perhaps retlect 
to some extent the state of things at a primitive 
stage, with more-or less of subsequent accretion 
and interpolation. 

Eusebius mentions synods or meetings of the 
orthodox on tbe subject of the Easter contro- 
versy as early as the close of the 2nd cen- 
tury (/. E. v. 23; see _Bickell, i. 38). In the 
3rd century like assemblieš were held on the 
question of baptism by heretics, and on the con- 
dition of the lapsi. Of letters of bishops received 
as having weight in ecclesiastical questions, few 
or none remnin of a very early date. The epistle 
of Clement of Rome, and the epistles of Ignatius, 


“hardly fulfil this character, and the pretended 


letters of early popes in the Pseudo-Isidorian De- 
cretals are forgeries. But in the 3rd century we 
have a letter of Dionysius of Alexandria. and one 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus, which were written in 
reply to questions put to them, and which find a 
place in the Codex Canonum of the Greek Church. 
It is therefore possible that similar epistles of 
other bishops may have exercised_ more or less 
influence in regulating the affairs of infant 
churches during the previous period. 

At the beginning of the 4th century, pro- 
vincial_councils became numerous. Before the 
year 325 we have, for instance, councils at Elvira, 
Arles, Ancvra, and Neocaesarea. Then begins the 
series of general councils, that of Nice being the 
first, followed, in 381, by the first Council of 
Constantinople, minor councils having been held 
in the interim. [CoUNcIL.] It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some effort was now: made to 
collect the laws of the Church. We begin with 
the Eastern Church. 

The first collection of which we hear has not 
come down to us in its original form. It ap- 
pears to have contained at first only the canons of 
Nice, and those of the provincial councils of An- 
cyra, Neocaesarea, and Gangra. As the three 
last mentioned councils were connected with 
the diocese of Pontus, it has been conjectured, 
from the prominence given to them, that the 
collection originated there. 

By degrees other councils were added, and this 
Coder Eeclesute Orientalis, thus enlarged, became 
a work of recognized authority, and was quoted 
at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A.D.  Jus- 
tellus edited in 1519 a Codez Canonwm Ecclesiae 

/niversao, which he professed to be the collec- 
tion quoted at Chalcedon, and to have been the 
work of Stephen, bishop of Ephesus, at the end 
of the 4th century. In point of fact, however, 
the work published by Justellus contains much 
additional matter, and cannot be considered as an 
exact representation of the early form of the 
collections in question. — Subsequently to 


ue 


b «“ Notus est error Justelli, qui codicem suum ca- 
nonum ecciesiae universae pro lubitu composuit et pro 
collectivne a cencilio Chalcedonensi contfirimata, nunc 
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the Council of Chalcedon, divers collections ap- 
penr to have been made, varying from one 
another more or less in the order and character 
of their contents.  Meanwhile, another element 
had been added to church law by the decrees of 
the Christian emperors, colleeted in the Codes 
of Theodosius and Justinian (Biener, p. 14). 

ln the middle of the 6th century, John, sur- 
named Scholasticus, a priest of Antioch, and 
subsequently Patriarch of Constantinople, mađe 
a more systematic and complete collection, in- 
troducing into it sixty-eight passages from the 
works of Basil, which the Oriental Church re- 
ceives asauthoritative.€ At the same time he also 
extracted and put together, from the legislation 
of Justinian, a number of laws bearing on ec- 
clesiastical matters. These two  collections, 
when aiterwards combined (probably by another 
hand), obtained the name of Nomocanon. 

We now come to the council in Trullo, held 
A.D. 692, the decree of which furnishes a list 
o! what was then received. The council acknow- 
lelges 85 apostolic canons, and those of Nice, 
Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, Sardica, and 
Carthage,d also of the Svnod of _Constantinople 
under Nectarius.* It further recognizes the so- 
called canons taken from the works of Dionysius 
and Peter, archbishops of Alexandria, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nys- 
sen, Gregory Theologus, Amphilochius, Timo- 
theus, Theophilus and Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople.  Lastly, 
it confirms the Canon of Cyprian as to the 
baptism of heretics, which it states to have been 
recognized by the usage of the Church. 

Not quite two centuries later appeared the 
great Nomocanon of Photius, patrinrch of Con- 
stantinople. This comprehended a digest of the 
canons according to their subject matter, and of 
the laws of Justinian on the same subjects. A 
close connexion was thereby practically estab- 
lished between the decrees of councils and those 
of emperors (Biener, p. 22). 1t seems to be the 
aim of this work to embrace the same canons 
in the main as were recognized by the Trullan 
Council, and to add them to the Trullan decrees, 
and those of the following councils :— 

The so-valled 7th Council, or 2nd Nicene; 
the so-called Primo secunda, held A.D. 861 ; that 
of St. Sophia, called by the Greeks the 8th 
Council, A.D. 879! 

The council styled by the Latins the 8th, 
viz., that held against Photius A.D. 869, not 
being acknowledged by the Greeks, did not ap- 
pear in this collection. 

In the 1lth century the work of Psellus, in 


đemum restituta, venditavit. 
Phillips, Pp. 15. 

€ It contained the Apostolic Canons, and those of Nice, 
Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Sardica, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, 
Constantinople. Ephesug, and Chalcedon, and the so-called 
Canons of Basil, 

d [.e. probably the same ezcerpta from the Council, 
A.D. 419, whicb Dionysius Exiguus received into his 
collection. 

€ l.e. that held in 394 in relation to Agapius and 
Bagadius. 

f For an account, however, of certaln varictics and 
omissions, not easily to be accounted for, and possibly 


dne In part to subsequent copyists and editors, sce 
Biencr, $ 4. 


Biener, p. 10; comp. 
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the 12th, the commentaries of Zonaras and Bal- 
samon, and of Aristenus, and later still, the 
labours of Blastares, would require special men- 
tion, as forming marked eras in the growth of 
canon law in the East, as distinguished from the 
mere collection and publication of existing ca- 
nons, 

But we have already passed our chronological 
limit, and we therefore turn to the churches of 
the West. . 

The canons of Nice appear to have been speetlilv 
translated into Latin, and to have been circulated 
in the West, together with those of Sardica. 
Soon after the Council of Chalcedon, a further 
collection called the “Prisca translatio *' ap- 
peared, which began with the Council of Ancyra, 
and comprehended those of Chalcedoun and Cuon- 
stantinople. We hear also of a Gallie collectian. 
The African church, too, as it had numerous 
councils, appenrs to have collected their decrees 
[see CODEX CANONUM Zeclesine Africanae]). Inor 
about A.D. 547 Ferrandus, a deacon of Carthage, 
published his Breviatio Canonum, which was not 
merely a compilation, but a svstematic digest, 
and comprehended also the Greek Councils to 
which he appears to have had access through a 
Spanish version. 

Spain, indeed, had at an early period a collec- 
tion of her own. The fact that a Spanish 
bishop presided at the Council of Nice would 
ensure a prompt entrance into that country for 
the Nicene decrces, The canons of other councila 
followed, some of which were held in Spain itself. 
An old Codex Canonum appears to have erxisted, 
though not now extant in its original form. It 
is said to have been cited at the Council of Braga, 
A.D. 991. 

Martin, archbishop of Braga, also compiled 
extracts from (Greek councils, which became a 
valuable contribution to the canon law of the 
Spanish church. In the seventh century we 
come to the collection which goes by the name 
of Isidore of Seville, and which seems to be of 
his date, though perhaps not his work. This 
was edited at Madrid in 1808 and 1821 from 
a Spanish MS. This collection is a very tull 
one, and at once attained to a high position. It 
contains not only canons of councils but de- 
cretals of popes. In its composition use was no 
doubt made of the Romanu work of Dionysius of 
which we are about to speak. 

We must now go back a few years in order to 
trace the state of things at Rome. The decrees 
of Nice and Sardica were speedily accepted and 
acted upon by the popes, but the histvrv of any 
regular collection of canons is obscure until the 
end of the 5th centurv, when the Scythiun monk 
Dionysius Exiguus settled at Rome, and not long 
atterwards undertook to edit a systematic com- 
pilation. "Tbat his work is not entirely new is 
clear, because he states that one of its objects 
was to givea new and better translation of the 
Greek canons. This seems to refer to the 
defective nature of the “ Prisca translatio " 
above mentioned. The labours of Dionysius re- 
sulted in a collection both more accurate and 
more complete than any previously existing at 
Rome. 1t comprised 50 of the apostolical canons, 
27 canons of Chalcedon, 21 of Sardica, and 138 
of various African councils. The work gave so 
much satisfaction that its author proceeded to 
make a second and further one, into which the 
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former was interwoven. He now collected and 
edited the decretal letters of the popes down to 
Anastasius 11.6 As the first systematic editor of 
decretals, Dionysius gave a new prominence to 
that branch of Canon Law (assimilating it to the 
Reseripts of the Emperors), and thus contributed 
much to strengthen the Papal pretensions,h 
That in a work which nv doubt was much 
valued and widely circulated, the epistles of 
popes should be placed on a level with the canons 
of councils, was no light matter. Accordingly 
the Spanish collection of Isidore, of which we 
have just spoken, borrowed and republished 
these decretals from the work of Dionysius, thus 
giving them standard authority in the code of 
the church of Spain. The way was thus pre- 
pared for the svystematic interpolation of the 
lsidorean collection with a host of forged de- 
cretals purporting to be the genuine letters of 
early popes, but being in reality fictitious docu- 
ments framed to advance the extravagant papal 
pretensions then rising into notice. This, indeed, 
did not take place until the ninth century, and 
the Psewdo-Isidvrean_ work must not be con- 
founded with the earlier collection of Isidore.! 

The work of Dionysius became extensively 
known as the standard repertory of canon law. 
Cresconius appears to have reproduced its con- 
tents for the_use of the church of Atrica; Chil- 
peric in Gaul is said to have been acquainted 
with it; and in England, Theodore is believed to 
have quoted from it at the Synod of Hertford in 
673. It is thought to have made its way even 
into the Fast. 1ts most important recognition, 
however, was that which was accorded to it by 
Pope Adrian 1. when he transmitted a copy 
(augmented by certain additions) to Charle- 
magne ; and by Charlemagne himself when he 
caused the work to be solemnly received by the 
synod held at Aix-la-Chapelle. From this period 
it is frequently spoken of by the title of Crder 
Hadrianus, sometimes also by the name of Codex 
Canonum. 

At this point we pause.* The next century 
saw the /'seudo-Isidorian collection foisted upon 
the church. 

A new era then commenced ; the era of ex- 
travagant papal claims, and of canonical sub- 


E Last of all he published a revised and corrected 
ediljon, which however has perished. 

b [nconnexion with tbe word “ Ibecretal,?' the following 
erplanation of terms, as used in the later canon law, may 
not be out of place :—“ A canon is said to be tbat law 
Which is made and ordained in a geveral council or pro- 
vincial synod of the Church. A decree is an ordinance 
wbich is enacted by tbe pope bimself, by and with the 
advice of his cardinals assembled, witbout being consulted 
by any one thereon. A decretal epistle is that wbich the 
pupe decrees either by bimself or clse by the advice of his 
cardinals. And tbis must be on his being consulted by 
some particular person or persons thercon. A dogma is 
tbat determination which cvusists in and has a relation to 
some casuistical point of doctrine, or some doctrinal part 
of ibe Chtistian faith"'  Ayliffe, xxxvli. 

i Tbe letter of Pope Slricius to Himerius, bishop of 
Tarragona, a.b. 385, seems tbe first autbentic Pupal 
Iecretal. 

k It may be well to add a word as to Poenitentiala. 
These were designed to regulate ihe penances to be cano- 
nically infiicted on penitents. "hey do not appear to 
have had general sanction, but were locally adopted owing 
to the poition and influence of their authors. 'Fhus we 
bave the Poenitential of Gregory the Great, of Theodore, 
of Bede, and othera. See Aylilfe, xv. 
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tleties engendered by ecclesiastics, whvse pro- 
fessional labours and commentaries developed 
the law of the church into a system more 
artificial and intricate than that of the state. 
But these things lie beyond our present province, 
and it is only necessary to draw attention to the 
new phase which from this period the whole 
subject of canon law assumes, 

From this time forward, the student hans to do 
not merely with a collection of statutes but 
with a fabric of jurisprudence—not merely with 
a Codex Canonum, but with a Corpus Juris. 

Authorities :— Parergon Juris Canonici, by 
Ayliffe. London, 1726.  Biener, De Collection- 
ibus Canonum Ecclesiae Graecae. Berlin, 1827. 
Bickell, Geschichte des Kirchenrechts,  Giessen, 
1845. Beveridge, Pandectae Canonum Sanctorum 
Apostolorum et Conciliorum ab ecclesia Graecd 
receptorum.  Oxon. 1672. Phillips, Du Droit 
Eeclesiastique dans ses Sources, traduit par 
Crouzet. — Paris, 1852.—[A useful book but 
ultramontane in tone.) In these works, parti- 
cularly in the first and last, references will be 
found to the older authors for the benefit of 
such students as desire to investigate the subject 
more fully. [B. 5.) 

CANON OF THE LITURGY. That por- 
tion of the Liturgy which contains the form of 
consecration, and which in the Roman and most 
other rites is fixed and invariable, is called the 
Canon. 

I. Designations. The word kavov designates 
either the standard by which anything is tried, 
or that which is tried by such standard (see 
Westcott on the Canon of the N. T., App. A). 
It is used in the first sense by Clement of Rome . 
(1 Cor. 41), where he desires the brethren not 
to transgress the set rule of their service (Tdv 
dpirućvov Tijs A«rovpyias kavdćva); in the 
second, when it is applied by liturgical writers 
to the fixed series of Psalms or Troparia for a 
particular day. It isin the second sense that 
the word canon is applied to the fixed portion 
of the Liturgy. As the names of certain 
saints were recited in this canon, the word 
kavoviĆeiv came to designate the act of entering 
a name in a liturgical list or DIPTYCH, and 
saints whose names were so entered were said to 
be canonized. 

It is also called Acfio (see the article), and 
the title Znfra Acticnem (infra being used for 
intra), is not uncommonly placed over the prayer 
Communicantes in ancient MSS. See Le Brun, 
Erposition de la Messe, tom. i, pt. iv, art. 4, 

Pope Vigilius (Zpist. ad Projuturum) and 
Gregory the Great (ZEpist. vii. 64) call the 
canon Precem, Precem Canonicum, as being the 
prayer by pre-eminence. 

It is also called Secreta and Secretum 3BMissac, 
from being said in a low voice. [SECRETA.] 

Tertullian appears to use the word /enedictio 
(= evAoyia) to designate that portion of the 
Eucharistic service, or Actio, which included 
consecration. See De Pudic. c. 14; Ad Uxorem, 
ii. c. 6. 

II. Early notices of this portion of the Liturqy. 
On the scriptural notices it is not necessary here 
to dwell. 

In Justin Martyr's acccunt of the celebration 
of the Eucharist for the newly-baptized (Apoi. i. 
c. 65), this portion of the service is described as 
follows, “Then is presented (rposgećpera) to 
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the brother who presides, bread, and a cup of 
water and mixed wine (kpduaros), and he, re- 
ceiving them, sends up praise and glory to the 
Father of All, through the name of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, and offers a thanksgiving (ebxa- 
pioTriav) at some length for that He has vouch- 
safed to us these blessings. And when he has 
iinished the prayers and the thanksgiving, all 
the people present respond by saying Amen . .. 
And after the president has given thanks and 
the people responded, those who are called among 
us deacons give to each of those who are present 
to partake of the bread and wine and water over 
which thanks have been given, and carry them 
to those not present. And this meal is called 
with us eucharistia, of which none is permitted 
to partake, except one who believes that the 
things taught by us are true, and who has passed 
through the washing for remission of sins and 
new birth, and so lives as Christ commanded. 
For we receive these not as common bread or 
common drink, but as Jesus Christ our Saviour 
being incarnate by the Word of God possessed 
both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also 
we were taught that the food over which thanks- 
giving has been made by the utterance in prayer 
of the word derived from Him (Thy Ši evxfjs 
A6yov TOV map abT0V eVxapisTnBeirav rpopihv) 
is the flesh and blood of that incarnate Jesus. 
For the Apostles, in the memoirs which they 
wrote which are called Gospels, transmitted to 
us that Jesus Christ thus charged them ; that 
after taking bread and giving thanks, He said, 
“Do this in remembrance of me; this is my 
Body ;* and that, in like manner, after taking 
the cup and giving thanks, He said, “This is 
my Blood ;' and that He gave to partake to 
them alone. 

The same ceremony is more briefly described 
in the following chapter, in the account of the 
ordinary Sunday services, with the addition that 
the president sends up prayers and thanksgiving, 
“Bon Šuvauis abrg," according to his ability ; 
for, as F. Xavier Sehmid observes (Ziturgik, i. 
44), “even the prayers of the sacrifice of the 
mass depended for their contents and length on 
the pleasure of the several presidents, though 
they might often be moulded on a type given by 
some apostle or apostolic man." 

Justin connects the notion of sacrifice with 
the Eucharist. In the Didlogue (c. 117, p. 386) 
he speaks of the acceptableness of the sacrifices 
(Ouoias) which Christ ordained, “ that is, over the 
Eucharist or thanksoflering (drl T3G ebxapiorla) 
of the bread and the cup; and he regards the 
oftering of fine flour (Lev. xiv. 10) as a type of 
the EUCNARIST. 

In Irenaeus, with many passages interesting 
in a dogmatic point of view (with which at pre- 
sent. we are not concerned) are several which 
contain liturgical indications. He dwells ( Zaeres. 
iv. 18, S 4, p. 251) on the difficulty which they, 
who do not believe Christ to be the very Word 
of God through Whom all things were made, 
must experience in receiving the truth that the 
bread over (vr, by occasion of) which thanks 
have been given (“ panem in quo gratiae actae 
sint ') is the Lord's Body. And again he says 
(Zfaeres, v. 22, 8 3, p. 294) that natural bread 
reccives over it the word of God, and the thank- 
oflering hecomes the Body of Christ (6 yeyovws 
Gpros čmičexeTai 1097 Adyov roU Beou Kal yive- 
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ra h ečxapiorla s&ua Xpior00). [EUCHARIST.] 
Speaking of the heretic Marcus (//aeres. i. 13, 
S 2), he says, that he pretended to perferm 
a eucharistic service, and that by uttering a 
long form of invocati;n (dxl zAćov dxTE:vev 
Tdv Adyov Tijs ČmiKANJEWS) he caused the 
liquid in the cups to appear red and purple. 
This was no doubt in imitation of the Eri- 
CLESIS of the orthodox. 1n Fragment 38, we 
read: “ The offering (mpospopa) of the Eucharist 
is not fleshly, but spiritual, and therein pure. 
For we offer (rporoćpouev) unto God the bread 
and the cup of blessing, giving thanks (ebxapt- 
oTobvres) unto Him, for that He bade the earth 
bring forth these fruits for our sustenance ; and 
at that point, after completing our offerin«, we 
call forth (dxxaXoDuev) the Holy Spirit, to de- 
clare (Šmrws arogtvn) this sacrifice and the 
bread the Body of Christ and the cup the Blood 
of Christ, that they who partake of these figures 
(avrieruxov) may obtain remission of their sins 
and everlasting life." And again (ŽZfueres. iv. 
18, s. 5, p. 251) we read, that bread produced 
from earth, receiving over and above its proper 
nature the invocation or calling-forth of _ God 
(mrporAaBouevos Tiv čkkATNJIV TOL Beov) is no 
longer common bread, but Eucharistia. 

it is supposed by some that Clement of Alex- 
andria describes the great eucharistic thanks- 
giving of his time, when he says that Christians 
thank God for the blessings of creation and tor 
the gifts of nature (Cohortatio ad Gentes, pp. 7 
and 92, ed. Potter) ; for His mercy in redeeming 
us by His Word from the misery of the Fall; 
for Christ's life and works (ib, pp. 6 and 8; com- 
pare p. 87). This is not quite evident ; nor is it 
clear that the allusions to the Cherubic hymn 
of Isaiah (Strom. v. 6, p. 668; vii. 12, p. 880) 
relate to the use of that hymn in the liturgzy. 
But Clement is clearly referring to the Eucharist, 
when he insists, against the Eucratites, on the 
use of wine [ELEMENTS], and says (Paedag. ii. 2, 
p. 186) that the Lord * blessed (evAoyngev) the 
wine, saying, * Take, drink; this is My blood!" 
the blood of the vine; under the figure of the 
holy stream of glalness He describes the Word 
shed forth for many for the remission of sins 
(Tdv Adyov Tdy mepl moAAGv čkyeduevov eis 
čperiv auaprišv evpposuvns &vov GAXqyoper 
vaua)." He gives no details of the form of con- 
secration. 

Tertullian's works contain many eucharistic 
allusions. The intercessions which, according to 
his testimony, Christians made on behalf of em- 
perors and the pence of the empire (Apol. cc. 
30, 39), on _behalf of enemies (Apol, c. 31), and 
for fruitful seasons (ad Scapulam, c. 4); the 
commeinoration of and intercession for the dead 
(De Echort. Cast. c. 11; le Ifonogami re. 10) 
probably all took place in connexion with the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist (ad Scapućam, c. 2). Ac- 
cording to the Marcionite theory, he savs (Tr. 
Marcin. i. 23), the eucharistic giving ot thanks 
is performed over alien bread to another than 
the true God (“super alienum panem alii Deo 
gratiarum actionibus fungitur"), implving that 
a giving of thanks to the true God over the 
eucharistic bread, took place in the service of 
the Church. He describes (De Anima, c. 17) the 
blessing of the Cup in the Last Supper as *“ con- 
secration g" and the consecration of the breiud 
to be a representation (“ figura ") of the Lord's 
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Body he held to have been accomplishel by the 


words, “ Hoc est corpus meum " (udv. Marcion. 
iv. 40; cf. de Urat. €. 6). Prayers which are 
called * orationes sacrificiorum " followed com- 
munion (de Urat. c. 14). 

St. Crprian savs (Xpist. 63, c. 17), that in the 
eucharistic action, “ because we make mention of 
His Passion in all our sacrifices (for the Passion 
of the Lord is the sacriice which we offer) we 
vught to do no other thing than He did ; for 
scripture says that so often as we ofter the cup 
in conmemoration of the Lord and His Passion, 
we should do that which it is evident that the 
Lord did." He is arguing here especially for 
the mixed chalice (ELEMENT3)], but his words 
ciearly have an application to the eucharistic 
otlice in general. We find also from Cyprian that 
in the eucharistic action (“in sacrificiis nostris*'), 
as well asin prayers (“orationibus") intercession 
was made for brethren suffering aftliction ( Epist. 
61,c.4), whose names were recited ( Epist. 62, c. 5), 
as were also the names of those who made ofter- 
inza (Epist. 16, c. 2) and of the dead who had 
departed_ uncensured in communion with the 
Chureh (Epist. 1, c. 2). The liturgical office of 
a priest seems to be summed up (Epist. 65, c. 4) 
in sanctifying the oblation, in prayers and suppli- 
cativns (** orationes et preces?') ; and the brethren 
are admonished, that when they come together 
to celebrate the divine sacrifices with the priest 
ot God, they should not indulge in noisy and 
unseemly prayers (De Orat. Dom. c. 4); a pas- 
mre which seems to imply that the congrega- 
tivn took a prominent part in the eucharistic 
service, 

Origen has more than one passage bearing 
upon the hallowing of the elements in the Eu- 
cnarist. We read (contra Celsum, lib. 8, p. 399, 
ed. Spencer, 1658), ““ Let Celsus, as one who knows 
not (rod, pay his thank-offerings (xapiaThpta) to 
demons; but we, doing that which is well- 
pleasing to the Maker (Šnuuovpyg) of the uni- 
verse, eat the loaves offered with thanksgiving 
aud prayer over the gitts (rovs uer' ebxapisTlas 
K. €UXxTS TIS drl Trois BoBeigi rposayoućvovs 
&provs), loaves which are made, in consequence 
of the praver, a certain body, holy and hallowing 
thase who use it with sound purpose." Again, 
in the Comment on St. Matthew (c. 14), Origen 
njpeaks of the bread being hallowed by the word 
of God and prayer. It is worthy of notice, that 
in the Alexandrian Liturgy, the priest in ad- 
ministering the bread says, ge6ua &yiov, not 
Sewua XpigToo (Daniel, Codex Lit. iv. 168). 

Firmilian (+269), bishop of Caesarea_in Cap- 
padecia (Cypriani Epist. 75, c. 10, p. 818, Hartel) 
de-cribes an ecstatic woman who performed a 
mock eucharistic act and sanctited the bread 
With an invocation of considerable power (“ invo- 
catione non contemptibili "), and oftered the sacri- 
tice to the Lord without s the mystic words of 
the accustomed form (“sine sacramento solitae 
praedicationis"), In this passage invocatio pro- 
bably corresponds to dwikAngus, and praedicatio 
to kipvyua, a word used by St. Basil (ZEpist. 
141) fora liturgical form,  1t seems to be here 
implied that the form of the epiclesis used by 
the ecstatica was her own efiusion; while the 
usual“ praedicationes" of the sacred act were 


—___ 


* Tu- “non" which is h«re inserted in some texts isa 
CoOujstire not support «4 by any MS. 
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“ mysterics," and either unknown to her, or re- 
jected as not satisfving her aspirations. 

In the liturgical directions of the second book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions (c. 57, 88 13,14) 
no explicit account is given of the central por- 
tion of the service. After describing the bidding- 
prayer, or PROSPHONESIS of the deacon, and the 
prayer, with benediction, of the priest, the writer 
proceeds: “ And after this let the sacrifice be 
made (ywćo6w ty 6vola), all the people standing 
and praying in a low voice; and when the 
offering has been made (Šrav dvevex8n), let 
each order partake severally of the Lord's Body 
and the precious Blood," No details are given 
of the sacrifice or anaphora, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the silence imposed in that respect bv 
the “ Disciplina Arcani." The eighth book con- 
tains_ what is cominonly called the Clementine 
Liturgy, which is considered elsewhere. 

Cyril of Jerusalem gives us a description 
(Catech. Mystag. V.) of the liturgy as it was 
actually celebrated at Jerusalem in the earlv- 
part of the 4th century. After describing the 
Sursum Corda, Pretace, and _Sanctus, he proceeds 
(S 7): “ Then, after hallowing ourselves by these 
spiritual hymns, we beseech the merciful God tv 
send forth His Holy Spirit upon the elements 
displayed on the table (TA zpokeiueva), to make 
the bread the Body of Ulhirist and the wine the 
Blood of Christ. For most certninly, what- 
soever the Holy Spirit may have touched, that 
is hallowed and transformed (fyiasrat kal 
neraBeBAnra:). Then, after that the spiritual 
sacrifice, the unbloody service (Aarpe'a) is com- 
pleted, over that sacrifice of propitiation we be- 
seech God for the common peace of the churches, 
for the welfare of the world, for kings, for sol- 
diers and allies, for those in infirmity, for 
those in special trouble, and, generallv, we all 
pray for all who need help; and this sacrifice we 
ofler. Then we make mention also of those who 
have gone to rest before us, first patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs; that God at their 
prayers and intercessions would receive our sup- 
plication (5mwws d Beds Tais evxais abrov kal 
rpeoBelais zposdćinra: Tv uvv Šćnow); then 
also on behalf of the holy fathers and bishops 
who have gone to rest before us, and generally 
all of our body who have gone to rest before us ; 
believing that the greatest benefit will accrue to 
their souls for whom the supplication is oflered 
(1 Šćnois dvapćpera) while the holy and most 
awful sacritice is displayed (xpoketućvns)."' Then 
follows the Lord's Prayer, the Ta ča Trois aylo1s, 
and communion. 

St. Basil, in a remarkable passage (De Spiritu 
Sancto, c. 27. [al. 661, p. 54) speaks of some of 
the ceremonies of the EKucharist as having been 
derived from unwritten tradition.  * The words 
of the Invocation [EPICLESIS] at the displaving 
or dedicating (dr! TG dvačeiče:) of the bread of 
thanksgiving and the cup of blessing, which of 
the saints left behind for us in writing? Fer, 
you know, we are not content with the things 
which the Apostle or the Gospel relate, but we 
prefix and suilix other expressions (wpoAćyouev 
Kal dmAćyouev repa) which we regard as 
highly important for the myvsterv, having them 
handed down to us from unwritten tradition 
(dk TYjs dypapov čičaakaAlas rapaAaBovTes)."? 
This cleariy indicates that the general form of 
consecration in the time of St. Basil corresponded 
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to that in the existing Greek Liturgies, in that 
the portion actually taken from Scripture was 
preceded and succeeded by fvrms not scriptural, 
reputed to be taken from apostolic tradition, 
and that an Epiclesis was an essential part of 
the form. 

St. Chrysostom informs us (on 2 Cor. Hom. 
18) that after the Kiss of Peace there followed 
the blessing of the priest, to which the people 
responded, “ And with thy spirit ;" then, it is 
implied, came the “Lift up your hearts," &c., 
with the response “It is meet and right," and 
the cherubic hymn. As to the petitions of the 
great thanksgiving, he tells us (on St. Matt. 
Hom. 25 [al. 267) that the priest bids us make 
the eucharistic otfering (ečxapioTerv) on behalf 
of the world, of those who have gone before and 
those who are to follow after us; and again (on 
2 Cor. Zlom. 2) for bishops, for presbyters, for 
kings and rulers, for land and sea, for wholesome 
air, for all the world. It appears also that 
founders of churches, and the village for which a 
church was founded, were specially named in the 
sacred service (Zn Acta, žHom. 18, c. 5). It also 
appears that the Agnus Dei was repeated in con- 
pexion with the eucharistic intercession : (&gčp 
udrov rpćyiuev, Šeduevoi ToV čuvod roU KeluEvov 
Tob AaB6vros Thv auaprlav T00 kog uod; on 1 Cor. 
Hom. 41; compare on St. John, Zlom. 24, and 
on Acts, Zlom. 21), and that the Lord's Prayer 
formed part of the canonical prayers (/n Genes. 
Hom. 27). The Ta Aya T0i1s &ayiois [SANCTA 
SANCTIS] formed the transition to COMMUNION 
(Pseudo-Chrys. on Hebr. #/om. 17). 

St. Augustine, at the_ end of the 4th century, 
testifies to the general order of the canon in his 
time in the_North-African churches, which pro- 
bably diflered little in this respect from the 
Italian. Thus we find (ad Znjant. de Sacra- 
mentis, p. 227) that the Sursum Corda formed 
the introduction to the more solemn part of 
the service, which is called “ sanctificatio sacri- 
ficii Dei, and that this was followed by the 
Lord's Prayer. Again, that the intercessions at 
the altar included prayer for unbelievers, that 
God would convert them to the faith ; for cate- 
chumens, that He would inspire them with a 
longing for regeneration ; for the faithful, that 
they may persevere in that which they have 
begun (Epist. 217, Ad Vital.; De Bono Fer- 
scverant. c. 7); and for the dead (De Cura 
pro Mortuiš, cc. 1 and 4). That the North- 
African Church exercised special care in regard 
to the pravers to be used at the altar, even while 
strict uniformity was not insisted upon, is indi- 
cated by the provision (III. Conc. Carth. c. 23, 
circ, A.D. 397) that the altar-prayers should 
always be addressed to the Father (“* cum altari 
adsistitur_semper ad Patrem dirigatur oratio "), 
and that the celebrant is not to adopt prayers 
from extraneous authorities, “nisi prius eas cum 
instructioribus fratribus contulerit." A nearer 
approach to uniformity in indicated by the decree 
ota sunewhat later council (Rheinwald's Arcluiol. 
PD. 355), “ut preces quae probatae fueriut in con- 
cilio, sive praefationes sive commeudationes seu 
manus impositiones, ab omnibus celebrentur.? 

The pseudo-Ambrosius de Sacramentis, writing 
probably in the 4th century, discusses (iv. c. 4) 
the question of consecration in the Eucharist. 
“ By what words," he says, “and whose expres- 
sions (sermonibus) is consecration effected ? By 
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those of the Lord Jesus. For in the rest of the 
service praise is given to God, prayer is made for 
the people, for kings, for the rest, When the 
point of completing the venerable sacrament is 
reached, the priest no longer uses his own er- 
pressions, but the expressions of Christ." 

Summary.—We find, then, that from the 
middle of the 2nd century, the presentation of 
the elements was regarded as a thank-oftfering or 
sacrifice [EUCHARIST], especially for the fruits 
of the earth; that thanks were given to God 
over the bread and mixed wine, with praver, 
which probably included the Lord's Prayer; 
that this was done in especial commemoration of 
the Lord's death, though it is not absolutely 
certain that the words of Institution were in all 
cases recited over the elements; and that there 
was in many churches an Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit. Moreover, it is clear that from the time 
of Tertullian at least intervession was made in 
the eucharistic service for the dead as well as 
the living. In the 2nd century, the details of 
the prayers and thanksgivings seem to have 
depended upon the president of the assembly, 
though a general type was probably in all cases 
followed; in the 4th century, the canon of the 
liturgy was evidently fixed, both in East and 
West, in forms not materially differing from 
those found in extant liturgies. — From this 
point we proceed to consider these latter. For 
the discussion of their respective dates and mu- 
tual connexion, see LITURGY. 

Ul. The Canon in existing Liturgies. In the 
extant Liturgies we find the Canon (which cor- 
responds nearly to the ANAPHORA of the Fastern 
ritual) consisting in all cases of nearly the same 
elements, variously arranged. We have in nearly 
all canons, after the Sanetus, commemoration of 
the Loris Life and of the Institution, Oblation, 
prayer for living and dead, leading on to the 
Lord's Prayer, with Embolismus. In the Eastern 
liturgies always, sometimes in the Gallican and 
Mozarabic masses, but not in the Roman or 
Ambrosian, we have an EPICLESIS, or prayer for 
tbe descent of the Holy Spirit on the elements. 
The annexed analytical table shows the principal 
differences of arrangement. The Cunon is 
generally understood to exclude the Sanctus, 
while the Anaphora includes both the Sursum 
Corda and the Sunctus. 

[See Table opposite.) 

The portion between the Sursum Corda and 
the Sanctus will be described under PREFACE. 1n 
the Alexandrian (St. Mark's) Liturgy alone, the 
prayers for the living and the dead, and for 
acceptance of the sacrifice, are inserted in the 
midst of it. The arrangement of St. James's 
liturgy is typical of that usual in the orthodox 
Eastern Church, from which the Nestoriau 
arrangement differs mainly in having the inter- 

cession for living and dead before the Epiclesis. 
The Gregorian (which is nearly identical with 
the modern Roman) and the Gallican (the ar- 
rangement of which is nearly the same as that of 
the Mozarabic) represent the principal Western 
types. 

The canon of the Roman or Gregorian liturgy 
is divided into ten portions, which are usually 
known by their first words. These are as fol- 
lows: 1. Te igitur, for acceptance of the sacri- 
fice to be offered. 2. Memento, commemorating 
the living. 3. Communicantes, commemorating 
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sT. JAMES 


| AMBROSIAN AND 


| 
dL) | SI. MARK. NESTORIUS. OR EORIA KN. GALLICAN. 
| Oblation of KFlements. 
Prayer for Living and 
| Dead. 
| Collectio post Nomina. 
| Kiss of Peace. 
Oratio ad Pacem. 
Sursum Conda. ; Sursum Corda. Sursum Corda (pecu- Sursum Corda, Sursum Uvrda. 
liar form). 
Preface. Preface. Preface. Preface. Preface. 
Prayer for Living 
| and Dead ; and 
for acceptance 
of the Sacrifice. 
Preface resumed. 
Sanetus. Sunctus. Sanctus. : Sanctus. Sanctus. 
Commemorstion of Commemorativn of ; Prayer for the Liv- | Culletio post Sanctus 
the Loru's life. the Loru's life. ing; and for ac- (short). 
! ceptance_ of the 
! Sacritice. 
Commemoration of Commemoration of | Commemoration of | Commemoration of | Commemoration of In- 
Institution, Institutivn. Institution. Institution, Slitution, 
Oblatior. Oblatiou, Oblation. Oblation. 
Piayer_ for_ Living Prayer for the Dead. 
and Dad. | ' 
Praver for Descent of | Prayer for Descent | Prayer tor _ Descent | | “ Post Secreta"" (some- 
Holy Spirit. ot Holy Spirit. of Holy Spirit. times containing In- 
vocativn of Holy 
Spirit). : 
Priest. | Choir. 
Fractivn | Coniructo- 
and com-= rium (an 
mixtion. Antiphon.)* 
Prayer for Living Prayer for Peace. | 
and Dead. 
Prelace to  Lord's Prefice_ to  Lord's Preface to Lords | Preface_— to — Lord's 
Prayer. ! > Prayer. Prayer. Prayer. 
Lord'a Prayer. Lord's Prayer. Fraction. Lord's Prayer. . Lord's Prayer. 
Futolistus, Embolismus. | Embolismus. | Embviismus. 


ooo 


the Virgin Mary and other saints. 4. Hanc igi- 
tur, for peuce and salvation. 5. Qum oblatio- 
nan, that the oblation may become to the wor- 
shippers the Body and Blood of the Lord. 6. 
Qui Pridic, commemorating the Institution. 7. 
Ude et. meinores, the Oblation. 8. Supra quae 
Propitio, for a blessing ou reception. 9. JIfemento 
čtkan, commemorating the dead. 10. Nobis 
Quejue peccatorihus, for the priest and people 
present. The most remarkable peculiarity of 
the Roman rite is, that the commemoration of 
the living is separated from that of the dead, aud 
precedes consecration, while in the Eastern litur- 
gies the intercessions for living and dead form 
one praver, and follow the recitation of the 
Words of Institution. It seems probable that 
vrizinally the Ifemento etiam followed the Me- 
Bicito immediately, just as in Greek liturgies 
the uvnobnri is followed by uvhoBnrie Kal; and 
in fact in Gerbert's text of the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary a Memento etiam, in a form differing 
cousiderably from the Gregorian, does follow 
immeliately upon the Memento, so that both 
prevede the Communicanteg; while a Memento 
ctuuu in the Gregorian form follows the supra 
guae propitio (Daniel's Codex Lit. i. 15, 19; 
Gerbert, Vetus Liturgia Alonannica, i. 365). 
This arrangement may perhaps represent the 
state of transition from one form to the other, 
the earlier Bfemento etuem baving been struck 
out when another nearly identical was intro- 
dured in another place. 

The Gallican canon has peculinrities which 
show that it belongs to a wholly ditterent family 
from the Roman. "The prayers for living and 


| followed by what is called the “collectio post 
| sanctus " (sometimes called the canon), which is 
: again immediately followed by the recitation of 
the words of Institution. While the Roman canon 
is invariable, the Gallican, which is very short, 
changes with every mass. To give one by way of 
; example, the canon for the eve of the Nativity in 
the Gallo-Gothic missal (Daniel, Cod. Lat. i. 83) is 
“ Vere sanctus, vere benedictus Dominus Noster 
| Jesus Christus Filius tuus manens in coelis mani- 
| festatus in terris.  Ipse enim pridie quam pate- 
retur, etc." 

The same form, Vere sanctus, etc., follows the 
sanclus also in the Mozarabic liturgy. This is 
not, however, immediately followed by the words 

of Institution, but by a prayer _commencing 
“ Adesto, adesto Jesu bone pontifex," containing 
a petition for the sanctification of the oblation, 

| which is followed by “ Dominus Noster Jesus 

| Christus, in qua nocte tradebatur, accepit panem, 
etc.," reciting the Institution. 

In Mabillon's Sacramentarium Gallicanum the 
Roman canon is given with the first mass, and 

| perhaps served, as Mabillon_remarks (p. 453, 
:oMigne) for all; he supposes, however, that at an 
earlier_period the Gallican had its own canon, 
and that the introduction of the Roman canon 
owas the bevinning of the supersession of the 
; Gallican rite by the Roman, which was after- 
, wards completely established ( Prsefat, & iv.). 
> The Conmemoration of the Lord's Lire begins 
in most cases, with taking up the ascriptivn of 
holiness to the Almighty already set forth in the 
kn For instance, in the Greek St. James, 
| the &yos of the preceding hymn is repeated in 


dead, with the kiss of peace, precede the sursum | "Ayuwos el, BaniAeo TGV aiovov . . . . gos kal 
orda and sanctus: the sanctus is immediately | 6 uovoyeviis svu Tids .... &yov Šč Kal To 
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TIvećud gov To "Ayov (Daniel, Cod. Fit. iv. 199) 
which commences the commemoration ; and the 
variable Post Sanctus of the Gallican and Moza- 
rabic liturgies begins very commonly with the 
words “ Vere sanctus, vere benedictus Dominus 
Noster Jesus Christus," The “ commemorations * 
in St. James and St. Basil (Daniel iv. 427) recite 
with great dignity and beauty the creation of 
man, his state in Paradise, his fall, and _redemp- 
tion by God's mercy; so leading on to the com- 
memoration of the Lord's death and the Institu- 
tien of the supper. That of St. Chrysostom is 
much shorter. St. Mark (Daniel iv. 158) has in 
this place a mere allusion to the manifestation of 
the Lord, and a prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit to bless the sacrifice. The Post 
Sanctug of the Gallican and Mozarabic canon 
contains, at least on the Lord's festivals, a com- 
memoration of some portion of His Life; a fea- 
ture entirely absent from the Roman. Some 
liturgies contain in this portion allusions to 
peculiar opinions with regard to the person of 
Christ ; the Armenian, for instance, after reciting 
(Liturqy of the Armenian Church, tr. by Rev. 
S. C. Malan, p. 39) God's mercy in the prophets 
and the law, speaks of the Son as having taken a 
body “by union without confusion from the 
Mother of God and Holy Virgin Mary." 

The Aethiopic liturgy agrees with the Coptic 
St. Basil and St. Gregory (Renaudot, Zit. Orient. 
i. 13, 29, 516) in breaking this portion of the 
oflice with responds. That of St. Gregory, for 
example, thrice inserts the “ Kyrie Eleison,? 

The transition from the preceding prayer 
or ascription to the Conmemoration of Institution 
is generally made in the Eastern liturgies by the 
words “ 8s Ti vukTi $ mapeŠiŠoTo,' or some equi- 
valent formula; those of St. James and St. 
Chrysostom add * uRAAov &č ćavrdv mapečišov ; 
but this addition is not found in the Syriac St. 
James. The Coptic St. Basil (Renaudot, lit. 
Orient. i. 14) has a wholly different form : “ He 
instituted this great mysteryof piety and worship, 
when He had determined to deliver. Himself to 
death for the life of the world." The usual 
Western form is “Qui pridie quam pateretur ; ? 
but the Mozarabic has here “ Dominus Noster 
Jesus Christus in qua nocte tradebatur,? approach- 
ing in this, as in other respects, more nearly to 
the kasteru type. It has indeed been contended 
that this form is a comparatively recent interpo- 
lation, inasmuch as the prayer which follows is 
called the “ Post Pridie" as if the usual for- 
mula had preceded (Krazer, De Liturgiis, 615; 
Neale, Zastern_ Church, ut. 472). But in fact 
the title “Post Pridie" is probably not so an- 
cient as Isidore's time, who calls the prayer 
which follows consecration the “ Confirmatio 
Sacramenti"'; and it is surely_ very much 
more probable that the heading “ Post Pridie " 
should have been inserted by some revisor fami- 
liar with Roman liturgical diction, than that the 
form “* Qui pridie," common to the whole of 
Western Christendom, should have been displaced 
by one entirely uuheard of, and that in the most 
solemn part of the Liturgv. 

In no lituray, in the narrative of institution, is 
anv one Gospel followed, and the form adopted 
is such as to suggest rather an independent 
tradition than an artificial arrangement from the 
Gospels. Many of the forms add epithets expres- 
sive of veneration for the Person of the Lord. 
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Very many liturgies contain a reference to the 
Lord's raising his eyes to Heaven before breaking 
the bread. This is the case in those of St. 
James and St. Mark, but not in that of St. Chryso- 
stom or in the kindred Nestorian forms; it is 
the case in all the Western forms, except 
the Mozarabic. St. Mark and St..James insert 
the raising of the eyes to Heaven befvre the 
blessing of the cup also. St. James and St. 
Basil mention the displaying or dedicating 
(&vašelžas) of the bread to God the Father. 

The mingling of the wine with water is a well- 
known and almost universal custom ; but in 
none of the Western liturgies is any mention of 
it made in the canon, while in the Fast it con- 
stantly appears. The Basilian has simply “ min- 
gling “ (kepagas) (Daniel, iv. 429); St. James 
the fuller form, “ mingling of wine and water." 
So also Coptic St. Gregory (Renaudot i. 30); 
and many of the Syro-Jacobite liturgies, as for 
instance that of St. John (/b. ii. 164). St. 


Chrysostom has no reference to the mixing ; but 


it is nevertheless found in the liturgv of Nestoe- 
rius, which is in a great measure derived from 
that of Constantinople. 

It is an ancient belief that the Lord Himwlf 
partook of the bread and the cup in the Last 
Supper. This, however, appears but rarely in 
the Liturgies. The Coptic forms of St. Basil 
and St. Gregory refer to the Lord's tasting the 
Cup (Renaudot, i. 15, 31); and_ some of the 
Syro-Jacobite liturgies refer to His partakin« or 
the Bread: for instance, St. James of Edessa 
(Zb. ii. 373). That of Nestorius (Zb. ii. 624) 
makes the Lord partake both of the bread and 
the wine. 

Some of the Syro-Jacobite liturgies, drawn up 
at a time when.the controversy was rife as to 
the use of leavened or unlearened bread in the 
Eucharist, [ELEMENTS] introduce into the cancn 
such expressions as “ cominon " or “ lenvened " 
bread. For instance, those of James Baradai and 
Matthew the Pastor (Renaudot, ii. 335, 348); 
and some, as that of Dioscorus (Zb. 495) speak 
of His accamplishing the Mosaic Passover ; as 
does also Nestorius (/b. ii. 629). 

With rexnrd to the actual words said over 
the brend, the usual Latin form is simply, *“ Hoc 
est Corpus Meum," The Ambhrosian, in one text 
adds “quod pro multis contringetur;" in Pa- 
melius's text, “quod pro vobis confringetur "7 
(Daniel'g, Coder i. 86) ; the Mozarabic, ** quod 
pro vobis tradetur." 

In the Greek, St. James has, “ Tbis is my 
Body, which is broken and given for you for the 
remission of sins," and with this the principal 
liturgies agree, except that few give bofA the 
words “ broken " and “ given." The words fouud 
in St. Luke and St. Paul, T0 črčp Uuov Čičduevov, 
or KA&uevov. appear indeed in all Eastern litur- 
gies with the exception of that of the Svrian 
Eustathius (Ren. ii. 236). Many of the Svro- 
Jacobite liturgies amplify the solemn words of 
the Lord by the insertion of peculiar expressions. 

Of the words said over the wine, the Cle- 
mentine_Liturgy (Const. Apost. viii. 12, & 15) 
has the simplest, as probably the most ancient 
form—“ This is My Blood, which 1s shed for 
many for the remission of sins." St. Chrvsostom 
has a form identical with that in the Fuglish 
Prayer-Book; St. James and St. Mark have 
“shed and distributed " instead of the simple 
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“shed." The Roman, which in the case of the 
Bread has the shortest form, in the case of the 
Wine has the longest—“ For this is the Cup of 
my Blood, of the new and eternal Testament, 
the mystery of faith, which shall be shed for 
rouand for_many for the remission of sins "— 
where the words “ eternal" and “mystery of 
futa" are peculiar to the Roman form. The 
Mozarabic has, “ For this is the Cup of the New 
Testament in my Blood, which shall be shed for 
y9a and for many for the remission of sins." 

In the Intercession for the world and the Church 
on earth, the petitions enumerated bv St. Cyril are 
alwars found, with more or less of expansion in 
detail, and often with the addition of interesting 
local peculiarities. Thus in the Liturgy of St. 
James (Le. of Jerusalem) we have special inter- 
cession on behalf of the Holy City and other sacred 
places visited by the Lord; St. Mark (Alexan- 
drian) has a special prayer for the due rise of 
the Nile ; so also the Coptic St. Basil (Renaudot, 
i. 17); and the Alexandrian St. Gregory (Zb. i. 
10%), Both St. James and St. Mark have inter- 
cessions for prisoners; the former enumerating 
“those in bonds, in prisons, in captivities (alxua- 
Xwgiaus). and banishments, in mines and tortures, 
and bitter slaveries" (Daniel's Codez, iv. 118), 
Phrases which originated in a time of persecu- 
tin, In the Roman liturgy this portion of the 
intercession is treated much more briefly than is 
usual in the Eastern Church ; the intercessions 
are for the Holy Catholic Church, for the pope 
and the bishop of the diocese nominatim, and 
for all faithful worshippers; the Ambrosian 
adds, after the bishop, the king by name 
(Daniel, i. 82). Most of the liturgies contain 
a special intercession for those who have male 
the otlerings and those who are present at the 
service; thus in St. Basil (Daniel, iv. 433) is a 
prajer for the people here present (roU xwepie- 
€Te&T0s Aaov) and the priest who presents (zpog- 
kou.(opTos) the holy gifts; St. Chrysostom men- 
tions the priest in the same terms, but not the 
people; St. James (Dan. iv. 119) mentions not 
only those who have made the offerings on that 
dav, but those on whose behalf they made 
them (črep &v čkagTos sposhveykev); St. Mark 
(Van. iv. 156), in which this prayer prevedes 
consecration, prays that God will receive the 
thank-offerings (ebxapigTfipia) of those who 
offer, as He received the gifts of Abel, the sacri- 
fice of Abraham, the incense of Zacharias, the 
alms of Cornelius, and the two mites of the 
wilow; the Roman (Dan. i. 14, 15) has a peti- 
tion for all God's servants, and, in the Gelasian 
form, “omnium  circumstantium quorum tibi 
fides cognita est et nota devotio, qui tibi oflerunt 
hoc sacriticium laudis pro se suisque omnibus, 
pro redemptione animarum  suarum, pro spe 
salutis et incolumitatis suae ;* in the Gregorian 
form, which is that at present in use, after the 
word “ devotio,'" we have “ pro quibus tibi offe- 
rimus vel... ," probably an addition of St. 
Gregory's own age. 

A more particular account of the remaining 
portions of the canon will be given under DIP- 
TYCH8, LORD'S PRAYER, and EMBOLISMUS. 


Ceremonies which accompanied the Anaphora or 
Canon. 


1. We may take the ritual of the liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom as a type of the oriental ceremonies 
CHRIST, ANT. 
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of the anaphora or canon, which are there more 
fully described than in other Eastern liturgies. 
It is no doubt possible that some of the cere- 
monies here described did not originate within 
the first eight centuries; but on the whole it 
may be said to represent fairly enough the 
highest ritual development attained in the East 
within our period, 

At the opening of the anaphora, the elements 
have already been brought into the sanctuary, 
and placed on the holy table, covered with the 
acer, or veil. The deacon cries, “ The doors! the 
doors!" —a phrase intended originally to exhort 
the attendants carefully to exclude the unini- 
tiated (Constt. Apost. viii. 10)—and then desires 
the people to stand (Daniel, Coder _Lit. iv. 356 £1[.). 
The priest lifts the aer, or veil, from the elements, 
and the deacon approaching guards them from pol- 
lution with his feather-tan [FLABELLUM]. Then 
follow the Sursum Corda, Preface and Sanetus. 
After this the deacon takes the ASTERISCUS from 
off the Paten, and again uses the feather-fan. 
The cominemoration of Institution then proceeds, 
the deacon pointing out to the celebrant the 
paten and chalice at the proper moment. At 
the Invocation of the Holy Spirit, the deacon 
lays aside his fan, draws nearer to the priest, 
and both make three reverences or prostrations 
(xposkuvhore:s) before the Holy Table, praying 
silently; then the deacon, with bowed head, 
points to the holy bread, and the priest rising 
signs it thrice with the cross; the chalice is 
signed in like manner, and then both elements 
together; after which the deacon, after bowing 
his head to the priest, resumes his place and his 
fan. -At the recitation of the Diptychs the 
deacon censes round the holy table, and then 
recites, standing by the door of the Sanctuary, 
those portions of the prayer which were to be 
heard by the choir without. At the prayer of 
Inclination he bids the people to bow (KAivew) 
their heads. After the prayer the priest elevates 
the holy Bread, saying the Sancta Sanctis ; the 
choir then sings the communion-anthem (Koi 
vik7)) of the day, and the Fraction, Commixtion, 
and Communion follow. 

The rubrical directions of the other Greek 
liturgies correspond generally with these, so far 
as they go, but contain very much less detail, 

2. In the Roman rite, at the comimnencement 
of the canon, the celebrant stood before the altar, 
probably at first with hands expanded shoulder- 
high in the ancient attitude of prayer (Gerbert, 
Lit. Aleman. i. 342), while the attendant clergy 
stood with bowed heads, as venerating the Divine 
Majesty and the Incarnation of the Lord intro- 
duced in the Sanctus.  (Amalarius, De koecl. 07. 
ili. 22; compare Urdo Kom. 1. c. 16; and Z1. c. 
8). At the words Te igitur, with which the 
canon strictly commences, the priest made a pro- 
found inclination and kissed the altar; frequently 
also he kissed the TT at the commencement of the 
canon, which was made to represent a cross, or 
in later times a crucifix. * (Muratori, Antiq. Ital, 
iv. p. 839; Gerbert, lit. Aleman. i. 341). 

From very ancient times also at each of the 
words dona, munera, sacrificia, the priest made 
the sign of the cross, blessing the oblation, as 
gifts, bounties, sacrifices. This is the first of the 
six groups of crosses mentioned in the Ordo 
Romanus II. c. 10; (compare Amalarius, ti. 8.). 
The due use of the crosses in the canon was held 
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to be of so much importance that St. Boniface 
(about 750) consulted Pope Zacharias on the 
subject, who in answer sent him a copy of the 
canon with the crosses inserted in the proper 
places. This copy has unfortunately perished. 
Innocent the Third (De Myst. Missac, v. c. 11) 
states the correct number of crosses in the canon 
as twenty-five, the number still used in the 
Roman rite. 

The prayer Žfanc iqitur_ has long been recited 
by the priest with hands extended over the Host 
and Chalice, in imitation of the gesture of a 
sacraficing priest under the Mosaic Law (Lev, 
iv. 4, &c.). But the more ancient practice was 
for him to recite this prayer profoundly inclined 
to the altar, as is clear from the testimony of 
Amalarius (Zclogre, c. 30, p. 1331 A, Migne): 
and this practice continued as late as the end 
of the 13th century (Durandus, Ration«le, iv. 
c. 39). 

In the praver Qurm oblatinem, at the words 
benedictam, ascršjtam, ratam, ration ibilem, accep- 
tubilem, occurs the second group of crosses of the 
Ordo Rom. II., which however defines nothing 
as to the number of_crosses, or the manner of 
signing the oblation. The Ordo published by 
Hittorp at this point directs the priest to stand 
upright, blessing (1.e. signing with the cross) 
the bread only; then, at the words, Ut nobis 
Corpus et Sanguis fiat, to bless both the Host 
and the Chalice. The present custom, according 
to which the priest at the words Beneđictam, &c. 
makes ihree crosses over the Host and Chalice 
together, is at least as old as the 1ith century 
(Microl. De Eccl. Observ. c. 14). 

At the words Qui Pridie, gc. the priest takes 
the Bread into his hands. In this praver is 
introduced the third group of crosses of the (/rdo 
K. IL. at the words accipiens panem .. . . bene- 
dixit, and item gratias agens benedirit. 

Amalarius (Zcl. 31, p. 1331) expressly states 
that in his time the whole of the Canon was said 
secret (see further under SECRETA). Of the 
ELEVATION of the Bread and Wine immediately 
after Consecration no mention is found in the old 
Sucramentaries, in the most ancient of the Roman 
Ordines, or in the early commentators on the 
rite, Amalarius, Walafrid Strabo, Florus, Remi- 
gius of Auxerre, Pseudo-Alcuin, and the Micro- 
zogus, The only indication of elevation in those 
of the Ordines Romani which are older than the 
12th century, is that at the words Per quem haec 
omnia, noticed later. 

At the words /fo.timm puram, says the Ordo 
Rom. TI. (c. 10), is introduced the fourth group 
of crosses. —Amalarius (Zelogae, c. 30, p. 1331) 
says, “Here the priest makes the sign of the 
Cross four times over the Host, and a fifth over 
the Chalice only ;" a practice somewhat ditferent 
from that of modern times. 

Atter the praver Supra que propilio, the 
priest inclines himself with bowed head before 
the altar, and recites the Supjliciter Te rogaunus, 
in which he inserts a private prayer (Amalarius, 
4 8., €. 31); a direction for which is also found 
in some ancient MSS. of Sacramentaries. No 
crosses are noted by the Ordo Rom. IF. at the 
words Sacroganctum Fili Tu $c., whence_ we 
may conclude that the crosses now used there 
are of later introduction than the 9th century. 
That they were introduced into the Roman rite 
not later than the 12th century is clear from the 
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testimony of Innocent IIl. (De Myst. Missae. v. 
c. 11). 

The beginning of the prayer Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus was anciently said with the voice 
somewhat raised, that the congregation might 
be able to join in it (Urdo Rom. I(. c. 10). he 
priest beats his breast, as bewailing his sinful- 
ness. 

At the words sinctificas, rivificag, benedivis, 
&c. comes the fifth group of crosses, according to 
Ordo Rom. II. The Ordo Kom. IV. (Pp. 61) is 
more explicit, desiring the priest to sign Host 
and Chalice three several times, making three 
several crosses. — Compare Amalarius, cl. p. 
1332, It is thought by some (as Bona, De Re. 
Lit. ii. 14, s. 5) that at the words of this praver 
which refer to God's creating and vivitving 
power, an otTering of the fruits of the earth. if 
any were to be blessed, was placed on the altar 
by the attendant deacon. There is no doubt 
that a benediction of fruits of the earth is in 
some few ancient Sacramentaries prescribed in 
this place; but it is hard to say whether this is 
a relic of what was once an universal custom, or 
a peculiar observance ofa few churches. 

At the words, Per guem hnec oninia, gc., the 
archdeacon rose, the other deacons still standing 
with bowed heads, drew near to the altar, re- 
moved the fold of the corporal which covered 
the chalice, wrapped the offertorium or veil 
round the handles, and at the words fer ipsum, 
«ce, raised the chalice by the handles. The cele- 
brant touched the chalice, still held bv the 
archdeacon, with the consecrated wafers, making 
two crosses, and saying, Per ipsum et cum ipso 
.. . per omnia saccula saeculorum, He then 
restored the wafers to their place on the altar, 
and the archdeacon placed the chalice by them 
(Ordines_ Rom. i. c. 16; ii. c. 10; dii. €. 15: 
compare Amalarius, Zcl. p. 1332). — These di- 
rections respecting the crosses were changed in 
later times. 

For the manner of saying the Pater Noster, 
see LORDS PRAYER. — Here it may sutlice to 
say that, while in the Eastern, Gallican, and 
Spanish Churches this prayer was said by the 
whole people, in the _ Roman, from the time or 
Gregory the Great at least (see Zpist. vii. 64) it 
was said by the priest alone, vet in an audible 
voice, so that the people (or the choir) might 
“ acclaim " at the last petition. The Amen is 
not commonly found in ancient Sacramentaries ; 
nor does it seem in place here, as the Lord's 
Praver is prolonged in the Zibera nos [EMEOLIS- 
MUS] which follows. 

When the celebrant (in a papal_mass) reached 
the words Ah omni perturbutione securi, the arch- 
deacon (Ordo Rom. I. c. 18) took the paten? 
from the regionarv sub-deacon, who was stand- 
ing behind him, kissed it, and passed it to the 
second deacon. So Ordo Rem. [7.11, and ZII. 
16. The fitth Ordo Rom., probably of consider- 
ably later date, desires the deacon to present 
the patens to the celebrating bishop to kiss. 

For the remaining portion of the liturgv. see 
K18s, FRACTION, COMMUNION, [C.] 


CANON (iN Music). 1. The peculiar form 


of musical composition called by this name was 


b It must be borne in mind that the Host was not con- 
secrated on the paten, but was, at the date of Grdo Roni 1. 
broken upon it; a custoin subsequently changed. 
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unknown to the ancients, the enrliest example 
eytant being of the 15th century, we believe. 

2. The accepted values of the several notes 
constituting the musical scale expressed philo- 
sophically. The reader is referred to Smith's 
Incnonary of Antiquities [MuUsICA] for a general 
description of the sounds assumed by the Greeks, 
and the systems in which they were arranged. 


The assumptions of the Greek writers were of 


course adopted _ by the Latins, and appeared 
throughout the whole of the early and middle 
azes as the basis on which all their music rested, 
Considerable uncertainty is caused in this subject 
by the fact that there were two somewhat con- 
flicting gchools, the Aristoxeneans and the Py- 
thagoreans.  Pythagoras having discovered the 


simple ratios of +, 4, Ž, Ž, for the Octave, the 


Firth, the Fourth, and the Tone (major), which 
last is the diilerence between the Fourth and 
Fifth, his disciples maintained that all sounds 
should be detined by determinate ratios, while 
Aristoxenus discarded this idea altogether, and 
maintained that the Tetrachord or Fourth should 
be divided into intervals, the values of which 
were to be determined by the ear only. This is 
prubably the germ of the dispute which has 
lasted to the present day respecting the tempera- 
ment of instruments with fixed tones: and as 
the true measure of an interval is a logarithm, 
it owaš of course impossible to reconcile at all 
completely these two opinions. — Ptolemy ex- 


atmmined the matter and established the truth of 


the Pvthagorean views: Euclid seems to have 
endeavoured to combine them, that is, if the two 
treatises attributed to him, the /ntroductio Har- 
vena and the Sectio Canonis, are both genuine. 
The latter of these is usually considered genuine, 
andit is purely Pythagorean and rigidly exact ; 


Whilethe former, which is certainly Aristoxenean, | 


and perhaps written ad PN is considered 
more doubtful. 
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The _ canon of the scale then is the system 


of ratios into which a _resonnut string is to be 
dividel so as to produce all the notes which are 
assumed ; or, which _is the same thing, the re- 
lative lengths of strings for these notes which 
are to be fixed in an instrument and stretched 
with the same tension. 

The description of the intervals_ given in 
Smith's It. of Autig., from the  Zutrađductio 
Harmonica, is of course Aristoxenean : it sup- 
poses a tone to be divided into twelve equal 
parts, and the tetrachord therefore into thirty, 
and the intervals in the tetrachord, taken in 
ascending order, to be as follows :— 


In the Syntonous or ordinary Dia- Parts. 

tonic system .. 4... 6,12,12 
»» Soft Diatonic (uzAakdv) .. 6, 9, 15 
»» oTonal or ordinary Chro- 

matic (romaiov) .. .. 6, 6, 13 
,, Sesquialter_ Chromatic (7- 

MićNiov) +... .. 4%, 44,21 
»» Soft Chromatic (uaAakdv) 4,4, 22 
,» oEnharmonic .. 3,3, 24 


This makes a Fourth equal to 2ž tones, a Fifth 
3%, and an Octave 6 tones. But in the Sectrio 
Canonis. Euclid has proved that the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Octave are each of them less than 
these magnitudes (Theor. 11, 14); and also that 
the second sound in the Chromatic and Enhar- 
monic Tetrachords is not equally removed from 
the first and third (Theor. 12): it would there- 
| fore appear most reasonable that he meant that 
Aristoxenus's hypothetical division of the tone and 
tetrachord gave results which might be treated 
as equal for practical purposes or by unphiloso- 
phical men, but that this was not rigidly exaet. 
ln Theorems 19 and 20 ot the Sectio Canonis, 
Fuclid gives the divisions of the string (which 
he calls also the canon, and assumes for the 


| Proslambanomenos) according to the Diatonic 
| system. The results are the tollowing :— 


Length = 


A. Proslambanomenos .. .. 

B. Hypate hypaton bal. zebe a) $ 
C. Parhypate hypaton .... 47 
D. Lichanos hypaton .. 4. Ž 
E. Hypate meson_.. .. 4.4. 4 
F. Parhypate meson.. .. .. BL 
G. Lichanos meson.. .. .. .. F4 
s... Ž 
b 


. Paramese _.. 0... 44 £ 


Ke) 


Trite diezeugmenon, or Paranete 
synemmenon se. ak 6 1 

d. Paranete diezeugmenon, or Nete 
synemmenon e mao odo š 
e. Nete diezeugmenon ..  .. .. 1 
f. Trite hyperbolaeon .. .. .. o 
£. Paranete hyperbolaeon ,. .. 8 
aa. Nete hyperbolacon_.. .. a 


| The Trite synemmenon (bb) does not appear ; its 
length will be 213. It is worth noticing that 
this differs from our modern canon in the values 
of C, D, F, G, bb, e, d, S g; poi are at dd, 


assumed to be ž, 5 50, 2, 3 g» 13, I» 35, 
E Tag (taking A to be 1): all these notes 


| then are flatter by a comma (#0) than ours, 


In Theor. 17 Euclid gives a method of deter- 
| mining the Lichani and the Paranetue of the 
| enharmonic system ; and if the direction in 
; Which he takes his Fifths be reversed, the Uhro- 

matic Lichani and Paranetae would seem to be 
determined : but beyond that he has given us no 
| information further than the rough description 
: of Aristoxenus's division. 
| It is not surprising then that various canons 
of the scale have been assigned by different 
writers, just as in more modern times various 
systems of temperament have been advocated. 

Ptolemy gives the following canons for any 
tetrachord : sny, for example, that from the 
Hypate hypaton (3) to the Hypate meson (E). 

T2 
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ARCHYTAS'S CANONS. Diatonic ditonal: 1, ERE EE B Z I E. 
, , , 
D 


a 


NR ._ bbb 
Diatonic : l, # Ž, Ž1, 2 *B,C,D,EFE. 


: : š 1. 24 . 
o ogoA bh & | Diatonic tonal: 1, Ši 32 Ž *BCDE 
Chromatic : 1, $ GH» 4>B CŽ. £. i bj 
8 J 3 C, Pt e Di Z ( , 20 6 3 Z b <. 
amt b intonic soft: LLi> > 4>B,C, DE 
Ebarmome: 1, 83,38 25 80,0, |) PRE NE PU: 
iatonic equable: 1,15, ko) 45 » : 
ERATOSTHENES'S CANONS. : ' dk a : 
Cd 
Diatonic : 1, 333, KA Ž; B, C, D, E. Chromatic intense: 1, Sh 1, Ž ; B, €, Ce E. 
b bs 
Chromatic: 1,12 9 , m : : 27.9 8. daa 
, 50» 10? i > B,C, . E. | Chromatic soft: 1,58 10 4> B, €, se E. 
Enharmonic: 1, 32, 12, 3; ; s | 
1 40> 20! 4> B, B, C, E. | Enharmonic : 1, no 13. do B, đ C,E. 


DiDYMUS'sS CANONS. The canons according to Euclid or Aristorenus 


can be reproduced with pretty considerable ae- 
curacy by means of logarithms and converging 
fractions: there will of course be a little dis- 
crepaney according as the-80th part of a Fvurth 
or the 12th part of a Tone is taken for the ele- 
ment, these not being exactly equal : the furmer 
seems preterable ; and it gives for the logarithm 
of the element *004165; and the fullowing re- 
Diatonic intense: 1, 12, Ž, Ž :B,C,D,E. | sults in the cases not as yet determined :— 


.* s b 
Diatonic : l, 16, 23, Ž > B,C,D, E. 


Chromatic: 1, 12, 1» 2; 8B, C, CŽ, E. 


Enharmonic: 1, $1, sa Ž 3 B,B,C, E. 


PTOLEMY?S OWN CANONS. 


Diatonic syntonous: —— Natios 1, 2, 43, Žž; B, ud 4 E 
Diatonic soft : Logarithms 0,  *02499, +*06247, *12494. 

Ratis 1,248, $ or 13,3; sag 
Chromatic tonal ; Logarithms 0, — *02499, *04998, *12494. ,oa 

Ratios 1, 1$ or 17 or 244, 5 #; B, €, Će, E. 
Chromatic sesquialter : Logarithms 0,  *01874,  *03758, *12194. ' 

Rat1os l, Ž2 or ži, . Ž; B, ći A E 
Chromatic soft : Logarithms 0, *01666, * 03332, *12194. ' 

mos ngđešhijedinšh din tr 
Enharmonic : Logarithms 0, *01249, *02499, *12194. 

tie nijedhMekešibn nor 


The values of the Meson tetrachord (E,F,G,a) | the Meson, or Ž of those of the Hypaton. All 


A : : . 8 
will be obtained in any ene of these systems by these will be expressed in terms of the Proslam- 


muitiplying the corresponding  ratios by :Ž ; | banomenos (A) by multiplving each of them 
those of the Svnemmenon tetrachord (a, b), c,d) | bv :a ' 

by multiplying them by Iig5 those of the| The Greek Chromatic Scale then will be, ex- 
presse:l in modern musical notation as nearlv as 
possible, the following; Didymus's canon being 
taken for the sake of simplicity of notation : 


Diezeugmenon tetrachord (b, c, d, e) are half 
those of the Hypaton tetrachord ; and those of 
the Hyperbolaeon (e, f, g, aa) are half those of 


bj ratio given. At present we bave no notation to express 
* The notation C is adopted to mean a C slightly flat- | these thiugs; in the 16th century the symbol x was 
Do 4 used to indicate the enharmonic diesis, but as it is now 


tencd, C somewhat flatter still, and so for C: the actual | used fora dvuble sharp, it has been thougbt prudent to 
amount of flattening or sharpening is determined by the | avvid employing it here. 
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It will be observed from the above that, while | the developments of Guido Aretinus in the 11lth 
Pytbagoras and Euclid allowed only the Fourth, | century. 
Filth, and Octave, with their replicates, to be S. Ambrose decreed the use of the Diatonic 
consonances, the later writers had discovered the | genus alone in church music; and it is probable 


consonanees of the_Major Third (4) and Minor | that the chromatic and enharmonic genera soon 


fell into general desuetude, or only existed as 
] , 1 9 e . . LJ , 
Third (2), also the Minor Tone (To), aNd | Curiosities for the learned. 


perhaps also the Harmonic Flat Seventh (4) The Jews are believed to have used a canon 
and Sharp Eleventh (Fr), which are now heard | proceeding by thirds of tones, thus giving 18 
kad sef the Horn ktod notes in the octave.  —Approximating to these in 
Im ruments 9 E I FIBRE the same manner as for Euclid's chromatic and 
There were no alterations made in this until | enharmonic canons, we obtain the following :— 


Ši, 2Ž, 3» T» 1 ŠE 1% 1% Vi) or 1» 22 26: 37 28 12 16 50 2%: 2 
b 


3 g 
| b b b ob 
fo f E, i F, f rf, G, f đ t, d bb, b, € €. 


Mr. A. J. Ellis, in a memoir read before the | of each troparion correspond. This acrostical 
oral Society. 1864, states that the Pythagorean | form is thought with probability to be derived 
canen has been developed into an Arabic scale of | from Jewish practice. The nine odes have gene- 
17 sounds. ** No nation using it," he adds, “ has | rally some reference to the corresponding odes 
shewn any appreciation of harmony." It is in | at Lauds [v. CANTICLE], especially the seventh, 
fact next to impossible to conceive any satis- | eishth, and ninth. In practice the second ode 
factory harmony existing with the non-diatonic | of a canon is always omitted, except in Leut, 
canons, a consideration which has searcely enough | The reason given is, that the second of the odes 
been dwelt on in discussing whether harmony | at Lauds (the song of Moses from I)eut.), which 
wus known to the ancients. It must never be | is assigned to Tuesday, is more a denunciation 
forzotten that what is now called the chromatic | against Israel than a direct act of praise to God, 
scale. is no representation of and has no con- | and is on that account omitted except in Lent. 
nezrion with the ancient chromatic canon (a fact | Hence the second ode of a canon, which partukes 
nsticed by Morley, annotations to his Plane and | of the same character, is also omitted except on 
Esse futroduction) ; it is merely a combination | week days in Lent. It is not said on Saturday 
of varivus diatonie seales, whose canons are, if in Lent. (v. Goar. Rit. Grae.; in San. Olei. Otin. 
Decessary, accommodated to each other: the | not. 14). The tone to which the canon is sung 
only case then in practice in which chromatic | is given at the beginning, and each ode is fol- 
or enharmonic harmonies or melodies (in the | lowed by one or more ćroparia under diflerent 
oli sense) can now be heard is in the tuning of | names. After the sixth ode the Synazarion, or 
an orchestra before a performance, unless indeed | the commemorations which belong to the day, 
prals of bells may have sometimes been tuned | are read. 
in those ways, which, according to Dr. Holder, Among the principal com posers of canons were 
there se»ms some reason to believe. It may not | John _of Damascus, Joseph of the Studium, 
te irrelevant to add that the modern canon, to | Cosmas, Theophanes, St. Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
Which reference has several times been made &c.; and as examples of canons, may be 
abeve, is in some respects open to dispute, as it | mentioned “the Great Canon," the composition 
scarcely explains the phenomena which are ac- | of St. Andrew, archbishop of Crete (born A.D. 
cepted as musical facts. 660), which begins xd8ev čptouar Bpnveiv K.Tr.A.) 
The writer has made use of the Zntroductio | and is said on Monday of the first week in Lent. 
Harmorića and Sectio Canoniš of Euclid; Mor-| This canon is not acrostical. Also that for 
ley's Platne and Easie Introduction to Practicall orthodoxy Sunday, #. e. the first Sunday in Lent, 
deke; Sir John Hawkins's History of Music ; | o which the acrostic is ohuepov evgeBins Beo- 
Heller's Treatise on the Natural Grounds and geyyćos fjAvBev afyAn, and that for Christmas- 
Principles of. Harmony ; and the Memoir of Mr. day by Cosmas, beginning xpirTds yevvara, 
Lili; mentioned above. Other authorities on the Bočagare, with the acrostic xpraTos BporwBels 
subject are the Antiguae Musicae Au tores Šep- | šy omep 0eds ućvn, and another for the same 
tm, ed. Meibomius; Ptolemy, ed. Wallis; Boč- | day by St. John Damascene, in trimeter iambics, 
thins, De Musicd ; Salinas ; Zarlino ; Kircher ; beginning črovge Aadv Gavuarovpyev begrdTns, 
Menennus; Colonna. [J. R. L.) | the acrostic of which consists of four elegiac 
CANON oF Oprs (Kđvav). This word is ap- | lines. This is one of the three canons which 
plisl to a part of the oflice of the Greek.Church, | retain the classićal prosody. The two others are 
šung toa musical tone, for the most partat Lauds, , by the same author, and said on the Epiphany 
and which corresponds to the hymns of the West- | and on Whitsunday. The construction of a 
era Church. A canon is usually divided into nine | canon much resembles that of a choral ode of 
(4le, each ode consisting of a variable number | the Greek dramatists, the strophe, antistrophe, 
vt stanzas or ćroparia, in a rhythmical syllabic | &c., being represented by the odes and the 
Meisure, prosody being abandoned except in three | various kinds of troparia by which they are 
cases. The canon is headed by an iambic, or | separated. 'The name canon is probably applied 
oaasionally an hexameter line containing an | to these hymns from their being completed in 
allusion to the festival or the contents of the | nine odes, nine being looked upon as a perfect 
canon, or a play upon the saint's name, which | number (Zonaras iu Hymn.: Exp.: quoted by 
forms an ACROsTIC to which the initial letters | Goar). Others, however, derive the name frum 
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the fixed rhythmical system on which they are 
copstructed; while mystical reasons for the name 
have been assigned by some writers, 

The word canon is applied in the Armenian 
rite to a section of the psalter, which in that rite 
is divided into eight sections called canons. 

(H.J.H.) 

CANONICAL BOOKS (Libri Canonici, Ec- 
Clesiastici ; BiBAla_ Kavovi(opeva, čvayryvvrKć- 
Meva). The question of the determination of the 
CANON, both of the Old aud the New Testament, 
has been already fully trented in the DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE (pp. 250 f1.). The present article 
relates mainly to the authoritative promulgation 
of lists or catalogues of books to be read, under 
the name of Scripture, in the services of the 
Church. The canon of books to be publicly 
read is not wholly identical with the canon of 
books from which the faith is to be established 
(see Westcott, 1.38.) 

1. Athanasius (Zp. Festal. tom. i. pt. ii. 
p. 962, ed. Ben.) divided all the books which 
claimed the title of Holy Scripture into three 
classes. (1.) BiBAla kavovi(iueva, books which 
belonged in the fullest sense to the canon, and 
were the standard of the faith.  (2.) *Avayryvo- 
okbueva, books which, though not belonging in 
the strictest sense to the canon, might be read 
in time of divine service, and recommended to 
catechumens, “ tor. example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners." (3.) 'Ardkpuqga, spurious books 
clahning authority under  venerable names. 
This distinetion between the books truly canoni- 
cal and tlre books proper to be read has been 
perpetuated in the Greek Church to this day ; 
and it is the present rule of the English Church, 
which, in the sixth Article, after enumerating 
the books of the Hebrew canon, proceeds to say 
that “the other books (as Hierom saith) the 
Church doth read for example of life and iustruc- 
tion ot manners; but vet doth it not apply them 
to establish any doctrine," 

2. In the Latin Church also at the same period 
a distinetion was drawn by some between the 
books of the Hebrew canon and the later addi- 
tions. — Rufinus (Z.cpos. in Synb. cc. 37, 38) 
divides the books into three classes: “ Cunonici 
. Guos patres intra canonem concluserant, ex 
quibus fidei nostrae assertiones constare volue- 
runt;.. . ecclesiastici , . . quos legi quidem 
in ecclesia voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam ; 2... 
caeteras vero scripturas apocryphvis nominarunt, 
quas in ecclesiis legi voluerunt." Here, the 
ceclesiastici are exactly equivalent to the &vayi- 
yvwskoueva of Athanasius. Jerome, in the Pro- 
logus Galeatus, enumerates the twenty-two books 
of the Hebrew canon, and adds, “ quidquid extra 
hos est inter apocrypha ponendum," giving the 
word apocrupha a wider meaning than that 
adopted by Rufinus, so as to include «1! books 
claiming to be Scripture not found in the He- 
brew canon. This use of the word Apocrypha, 
which seems in ancient times to have been pecu- 
liar to Jerome, was adopted by the English and 
other Reformers in the sixteenth century, and 
so has become familiar to us. It is not, how ever, 
used in the sixth Article, where, as we have 
seen, the books read by the Church but not 
reputel stric ty canonical are called simply “the 
other hoovks."? 

3. The Apostolic Constitutions_ were probably 
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intended to give an appesrance ot apostolic 
authority to actually existing practices, and, the 
substance of the first six books may be as old as 
the 3rd century. In the fifty-seventh chapter 
of the second book (p. 67, ed. Ueltzeu), we have 
an approach to a catalogue of the books to be 
read as Scripture in public worship. The pas- 
sage is as follows: “ Let the reader, standing in 
the midst on a raised space, read the Books of 
Moses, and of Joshua the son of Nun, those of 
Judges and of Kingdoms (BagqiAetev), those of 
Chronicles and the Return from Captivity [Ezra 
and _Nehemiah]; in addition to these those of 
Job and of Solomon and of the sixteen Prophets 
. . . After this let our Acts [Acts of Aposties] 
be read and the Epistles of Paul our teilow- 
worker, which he enjovined on the churches ac- 
cording to the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; and 
after these let a deacon or presbyter read the 
Gospels which we, Matthew and John, delivered 
to you, and those which Luke and Mar k, Paul's 
fellow-workers, received and left to you. 

In this catalogue (unless Esther be omitted) 
the canon of the Old Testament is exactly that 
of the Jews. The Catholic Epistles are possibly 
included under Acts; for in a Syrian version, 
which places the Catholic Epistles immediately 
after the Acts, at the close of the Epistles fol- 
lows the colophon, “ The end of the Acts," 
(Wiseman, Zforae Syriacae, p. 217, quoted by 
Westcott, Bible in Church, p. 170) as if the 
term Acts included the Epistles. It is not easy 
to see on what ground A. RitschI (Alt-žathol. 
Kirche, p. 329, note 1) affirms the sentence re- 
lating to St. Pauls Epistles to be “ plaiuly inter- 
polated.! It does not appear that there is any 
variation of_MSS. in this place. 

The list contained in the eighty-fifth of the 
Apostolical Canona, of the books to be held in 
veneration by all clergy and laity, is no doubt of 
much later date; but as it is in itself remark- 
able, and had a powerful influence on some of 
the Eastern Churches, it is given in the parallel 
arrangement opposite.. 

After the foundation of Constantinople (about 
A.D. 332), Constantine desired Eusebius to pro- 
vide fifty splendid copies of the Scriptures for the 
churches of his new city. How he fulhlled his 
charge we cannot eractly aflirm, as he gives no 
catalogue of the books he included in the collec- 
tion, and not one of his copies is known to exist ; 
probably the canon of these books ditfered little, 
if at all, from that of Cyril and Laodicea. 

A catalogue of the books of SŠcripture, the 
authority of which is strictly ecelesiastical and 
not imperial, is found in the works of Athana- 
sius. That great prelate joined to his “ Festa] 
Letter*'* of the year 365 a list of the books 
which were canonized and traditional and con- 
fidently believed to be divine (Ta kavovi(dueva 
Kai rapačvsćvra morevBćvra Te Bela «Ivar Be 
BAMla). In the New Testament, this list gives 
exactly the books which we reccive in the order 
in which they stand in the oldest Greek MSS. 
In the Old Testament, Baruch and the Letter are 
added to Jeremiah; Esther is placed among the 
Apocrvpha; and the books of Maccabees are 
omitted altogether. 


a "he circulars in which the. bishop of Alexandria 
annnally announced to the diBerent churches of his pro- 
vince the date of Easter were called “ Pusclul" oF 
“ Festal" letters. 
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Camones Apost. (c. 85), 
(Ueltzen's ('onst. 


Athanasius ĆEp. Fest., in | Conc. Laodicenum, can. 60 |Conc. Cartbagln. III. can. 47. 
n. Li 


Apost. p. 253.) opp. ed. Be 1. 962.) 
Grnesia Genesis 
Ex.dus Exodus 
Levtticas leviticus 
Numbers Numbers 
Deutervnomy Deuteronomy 
Johna Joshna 
Judges Judges 
Ruth Rut 
Kingx, four I. and II. Kings 
Chrvnicica, two 11I. and IV. Kings 
Esdras, two I. and ][. Chronicles 
Esther 1. and 11. Esdras 
Maccabees, three Psalms 
Job Proverbs 
The Psalter Eccleslustesg 
Svlomon's Proverbs Sung of Svngs 
Pozlesinstes Job 
Syng of Songs Minor Prophets, twelve 
Bok of ihe Twelve Pro- | Isaial 
Pheta, one Jeretniah, Baruch, Lamen- 
Isalah tations, and the Letter 
Jeremiah Ezekiel 
kzekiel Daniel 
Vaniel 
For instruction vf youth, the 
Wisdum uf Sirach 
Grspela, four s Gospela, four 
NMauibew atthew 
Mark Mark 
Luke Luke 
Jvbn John 
Epistles of Paul, fourteen Acta of Apostles 
er, twu Catholic Epistles — of 
John, three Aposiles, seven : 
James, vne amet, one 
Jude, vne Peter, two 
Clement, two Jobn, three 
Aposiolical— Constitutions, Jude, one 
(Marayal), eight Epistles of Paul the 
Acis of tle A postlesš A postle, fourteen : 
Romansa 
Corinthiana, two 
Gulatians 
Ephesians 
Philipplans 
Colossians 
Thessalonians, two 
Hebrews 
Timothy, two 
Virtus, one 
Phiilemon 


The Apocalypse of John 


(Bruns's Canones, 1. 19). | (Bruns's vanones, 1. 1:3.) 


1. Genesis Genesis 

2. Exodus Exodus 

3. Leviticus Leviticus 

4. Numbers Numbers ; 
5. Deuteronomy Deuteronony 

6. Joshua Joshua 

1. Judges and Ruth Judges 

8. Esther Rutb 

9. 1. and II. Kin Books of Kinga, four 
10. 1lII. and 1V. Kings Books of Chronicles, two 
11. I. and 11. Chronicles Job 

12. 1. and II. ksdras The Pualter of David 


13. The 150 Psalms Books of Svlomon, tive 


14. Proverbs of Svlomon Books of Propheta, twelve : 

15. Eccleslastes laaiah 

16. Song of Songs Jeremlab 

11. Job Ezekiel 

18. Tbe Twelve Prophets Daniel 

19. Isaiah Tobit 

20. Jeremluh, Baruch, La- Judith 
ientationa,  agd the Esther 
Letter Books of Esdras, two 

21. Ezekiel Bovks of Maccabees, two 

22. Daniel 

Gospela, four: Gospels, four books 
Matthew Acts uf A postles, one 
Mark Epilstles of Paul the A postle, 
Luke thirteen 
Jobn | The same to the Ilebrewa, 

Acta of A postles one 

Catholic Epistlcs, seven : Peter tbe Apostle, two 
James, one John the Apustle, three 
Peter, two Jude the Apostle, one 
John, three James, one 
Jude, one 


Epistles of Paul, fourteen : 
Romans, one 
Corinthians, two 
Galatians, one 
Epbesians, one 
Philippians, one 
Colosslans, one 
Thesalonians, two 
Hebrews, one 
Timothy, two 
Titus, one 
Pbilemon, vne 


Tbe Apocalypse of John, 
vne book , 


The earliest conciliar decision on the subject 
of Canonical Books is that of the provincial 
synod of Laodicea, about the year 363. As the 
canons of this council now stand in the printed 
editivns and in most MSS., the fifty-ninth canon 
enacts that “ psalms composed by privute per- 
sons should not be used in churches, nor un- 
canonized (akavdvisTa) books, but only the ca- 
nonical books of the _ New and Old Testament " ; 
and the sixtieth gives a list of the books which 
should be read [in churches] (švra Šer BiBAla 
dvayryvćokeođa:). But this list is unques- 
tionably a later addition ; it is not found in the 
best Greek MSS., in ancient Syriac versions, in 
one of the two complete Latin versions, nor in 
the oldest digests of ecclesiastical canons (see 
Westcott, Canon of N. T. pp. 500 ff.) Yet it is 
probably a very early gloss, being in fact iden- 
tical (excepting in the addition to Jeremiah of 
Baruch and the Letter, in the place occupied by 
Esther and Job, and in the omission of the Apo- 
calypse) with the list given by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem about A.D, 350 (Catech. Myst. iv. 33 [al. 


22)), a list which he distinctly describes as the 
canon of ecclesiastical books, desiring his cate- 
chumens not to read other books than those 
which were read in the churches. 

In the Latin Church, as we have seen, a dis- 
tinction was drawn by Rufinus und Jerome 
between the books of the Hebrew canon and the 
later additions; but the distinction drawn by 
these learned and able doctors was not generally 
received in the Latin Church. The old Latin 
translation was made from the LXX. and gave 
no indication that the different books were not 
all of the same authority; and when this had 
obtained general currency, the great leaders of 
the Latin Church were _unwilling to draw dis- 
tinctions which would shake the received tra- 
dition.  Hence Ambrose and Augustine, with 
the great mass of later writers, cite all the 
books in question alike as Scripture, and Au- 
gustine (de Doct. Christ. ii. 8) gives a list of 
the books of which “the whole canon of the 
Seriptures " consists, without making any clear 
distinction between the apocryphal and the other 
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books. The ecclesiastical canon of the Latin 
Church has in fact from the date of the first Latin 
translation included what we call the Apocryphal 
Books, though we not unfrequently meet with 
expressions which show that the Latin Fathers 
were conscious that the books of their canon 
were in fact of very different degrees of autho- 
rity. Gregory the Great, for instance, speaks of 
the books of Maccabees as not belonging, in the 
proper sense, to the canon. 

At the third Council of Carthage, at which 
St. Augustine was present, and at which his in- 
fluence no doubt predominated, a decree was 
made which determined the list of canonical 
Seriptures. — The forty-seventh canon (Bruns's 
Cunones i. 133) begins thus: “It is also agreed, 
that besides Canonical Seriptures nothing be read 
in the Church as Holy Seripture (sub nomine 
Divinarum Scripturarum),? and a list of cano- 
nical writings follows, in which the Apocryphal 
books are mingled with those of the Hebrew 
canon, without distinction. Some of the _M5SS. 
however omit the two books of Maccabees. The 
canon ends with saying, in one text, “* Let it be 
made known to our brother and fellow-bishop 
Boniface [of Rome], or other bishops of those 
parts, for confirming that canon, that we have 
received from our fathers these books to be read 
in churches ; * in another text, ““ The books then 
amount to tweunty-seven ; let the churches 
across the sea [1.e. Italian] be consulted about 
that canon." In both texts, permission is given 
to read the Passions of Martyrs on their anni- 
versaries. 

The confirmation of Rome was probably ob- 
tained, and this canon of Carthage, though of 
course only binding in its proper force on the 
churches of a particular province, became the 
general ecclesiastical rule of the West.  *“ Usage 
received all the books of the enlarged canon 
imore and more generally as equal in all respects ; 
learned tradition kept alive the distinction be- 
tween the Hebrew canon and the Apocrypha 
which had been drawn by Jerome" (Westcott, 
Bible in Church, p. 190). 

The Apostolical, Laodicean, and Carthaginian 
canons were all confirmed by the second canon 
of the Quinisextine Council, A.D. 692 (Bruns's 
Cunoncs i. 36), no regard being had to their varia- 
tions. The 68th canon made provision for the 
reverent treatment of copies of the sacred books. 

In these lists, the first and second books of 
Kings are of cvurse those which we ca]l the first 
and second books of Samuel, and the third and 
fourth books of Kings those which we call the 
first and second books of Kings. It is not always 
easy to say with certaintv what is intended by the 
first and second books ot Esdras. In the Vatican 
and Alexandrian MSS. of the LAX., “I. Esdras * is 
the apocryphal book which we call the first book 
ot Esdras, while “11. Esdras * is composed of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah (Westcott, Bible in 
Church, pp. 303 1t.). In the Vulgate, “1. Esdras ? 
is the canonical book of Ezra, and “II. Esdras" 
the canonical book Nehemiah. Jerome in the /ro- 
logus Galcatus mentions only one Esdras, which 
(he says) the Greeks and Latins divided into two 
books; these two books were, as appears from 
the Dracf. in Esdrumn and the Ep. ad Paulinum 


b Canon Westcott has however polnted out [art. CANON, 
p. 255) that his language is inconsistent on this point. 


; ecclesiis, reliquae discipulis scriptae. 
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(c. 16) the canonica] books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. A letter of Pope Innocent 1. to Exsupe- 
rius, bishop of Toulouse (A.D. 405) contains a h=t 
(given by Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung, p. 504) 
identical in contents with that of the Council or 
Carthage, but differing in the arrangement of the 
books. There is also a papal list attributed to 
Gelasius (Pope A.D. 492—496) and another to Hor- 
misdas (514-523). But none of these lists are 
free from suspicion. They were unknown in the 
middle of the 6th century to Cassiodorus. who 
collected the lists of canonical books current in 
his time, and still later to Isidore of Seville; 
and different copies of the Gelasian list vary in 
such a way as to suggest that they were not all 
derived from the same original. The letter of 
Innocent is found in the collection of Decretals 
attributed to Dionysius Exiguus, but that col- 
lection, as is well known, contains matter of a 
much later date than that of its supposed_com- 
pilation (about 500). It is not, in tact, until 
the 8th century that we have distinct evidence 
of its existence, when it formed part of the Code 
sent to Charlemagne in the vear 774 by Pope 
Hadrian 1. The list of canonical books in the 
decree of Gelasius does not distinctly appear till 
about the 10th century. Both lists simply re- 
peat the Canon of Carthage (Westcott, Žible in 
Church, 194 f£.). It is a remarkable instance ot 
the rapid victory of usage over scholarship, that 
in the Codex Amiatinus (written about 541) of 
Jerome's Vulgate, the books of the Apocrypha 
are mixed with those of the Hebrew canon, 
against the express judgment of Jerome himself. 
But indications are not wanting, that the ques- 
tion of the value and authority of certain werks 
was regarded in the Latin Church as distinct 
from that of ecclesiastical use. 

"he determination of the canou in Spain was 
a matter of unusual importance. The Pris- 
cillianists during the 5th century introduced a 
multitude of apocryphal writings, which it was 
one of the chief cares of the orthodox bishops 
to destroy. The Arian Goths probably rejected 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalvpse, 
as well as the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
On their conversion, they bound themselves to 
accept the Roman canon, as well as other de- 
crees of the see of Rome. Isidvre of Seville 
(t636) follows Augustine expressly in denting 
with the Old Testament Apocrypha, and reckons 
among “ Canonical Scriptures " books which the 
Hebrews do not receive (see Origineg, vi. 2.) In 
the list which he gives (Kirchhofer's Quellen- 
samimlung, p. 505), the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are enumerated exactly as in the Enclish 
canon, except that Job and Esther are placed 
atter Solomon's Song. After Malachi, he adds, 
without any mark of distinction, “Judit et 
Tobias et  Machabaeorum Libri quibus auc- 
toribus scripti sunt minime constat."  Eccle- 
siasticus, Wisdom, and the apocryphal books 
of Esdras, do not seem to be mentioned at all, 
In the New Testament, after the Gospels and 
Acts. he proceeds, “Pauli Epistol. xiv, nevem 
Ad He- 
bracos a plerisque Latinis ejus esse dubitatur, 
propter dissonantiam sermonis; eandem alii Bar- 
nabne, alii Clementi adscribunt. Jacobi, Petri ii., 
Cath. Judae et Johannis.  Jovhannis Apocalvpsis. 
Caetera A pocrypha.? He seems theretore to have 
acknowledged only one epistle of St. Johu. 
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The code which Charlemagne gave at Aix for 
the government ot the Church was founded upon 
that which he received from Pope Hadrian as 
mentioned above. In this it was enjoined that 
“the Canonical Books only be read in the 
Church ;" but it does not appear that any defi- 
Nite list was given, though in the printed editions 
the list of Laodicea was appended. Alcuin, the 
weli-known English scholar_ (t804), Charle- 
magre's chief literary adviser, was commissioned 
towards the close of his life to undertake a revi- 
sivn of the Latin Bible for public use. He re- 
stored in a great measure Jerome's text in those 
bvvks which Jerome had translated, but did not 
separute the Apocrypha.  Several MSS. remain 
wnich claim to be derived from Alcuin's revi- 
sio. Une of the tinest of these, known as 
*Charlemagne's Bible," is in the British Museum. 
A peculiarity of this copy is, that it contains the 
apecrvphal Letter to the Laodiceans as a fifteenth 
Epistle of St. Paul, [C.] 


CANONICAL HOURS. [HovRs OF 
PRAYER.) 
CANONICI. The canonical clergy have 


occupied an intermediate positivn between the 
menks and the secular clergy. As living to- 
gether under a rule of their own they were 
viten regarded popularly as a species of monks; 
wlile, inasmuch as their rule was less strict, 
an their seclusion froni the world less complete, 
they were sometimes, from a monustic point of 
view, classed even with the laity, as distinguished 
from those who were “ religious."  'Fhus the 
colleres of the “ canonici ?" were sometimes called 
“ monasteria " (Hospin. De Monach. ili. vi. p. 
12 b.); while Dudo (De Act. Norman. iii. v.) 
braudly dividing Christians into “ regular" or 
* contemplative,? and “secular" or practical 
places ** canonici '' among the “ secular " (Du 
Canze. Gloss. Latinit. 8. voce). “The canonici did 
Dot fully assume this quasi-monistic character 
tijl the 8th century. The theory which would 
trace them back as a monastic order to Št. 
Augustine, and. which ascribes to him the 
Augustinian_ Rule scarcely needs  refutation 
(Hospin. De Monach. iii. vi. p. 1 b.; Biugh. 
Urinn. Eccles. vii. 1i. 8 9). 

The * canonici " were at first the clergy and 
other otlicials attached to the church, and were 
o called either as bound by canons (v. Du Cange, 
S. £.). or more probably as enrolled on the list of 
erelesiusticul olicers, kav&v, matricula, albus, 
tabula (Sver. H. E. i. 17; Theod. Lect. 71. £. i. 
P- 993; Cunc. Chalced. 451 A.D. €. 2; Vales. ad 
ser. MH. E. v. 19; Bingh. i. v. 8 10). Du 
Canxe erplains the word by the “canon " grop- 
TvAh; a certain proportion (one-fvurth) of the 
alms of the fuithtul set apart fvr the maiute- 
nance of the clerey and other otlicers of the 
church (Conec. Agath. 506 A.D. €. 36; Aurel. iii. 
LA OA.D. €. 11; .Narbun. 589 A.D. cc. 10, 12). 
Another, but most improbable derivation is 
trom korveovikol (Du Cahge, 8. v.). A passage 
is cited by Du Cange trom the life of Antony 
attribute.l to Augustine—čTlua Tdv kavbva—to 
show that the word was equivalent to “ clerus."? 
But ““canonici ? was at first a more compre- 
hensive word than “ clerus,? embracing all who 
held ecclesiastical ollices, as renders, singers, 
porters, &c. (Thomass. Već. et Nov. Discipil. 1. ii. 
34; Biugh. i. v. S 10). 
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Some bishops even before the 5th centurv, for 
instance Rusebius of  Vercellae, Ambrose of 
Milan, the great Augustine, and Martin of “Tours, 
set an example of monastic austerity to the 
clergy domiciled with them, which became widely 
popular (Concc. Tolet. ii. A.D. 531, c. 1; Turon. 
ii. A.D. 967, c. 12). Gelasius 1. at the close of the 
5th century founded an establishment of * ca- 
nonici regulares*"' at Rome in the Lateran 
(Hospin. III. vi. p. 72 b.; Bingh. VII. ii. & 9). 
In 531 A.D. the 2nd Council of Toledo speaks of 
schools conducted bv the “canonici" wherein 
the scholars lived “in domo ecclesiae sub Epi- 
scopi praesentin " (cc. 1, 2); and, before the end 
of the same century, the 3rd Couucil of Toledo 
orders the Scriptures to be read aloud in the 
retectory of the priests, “ sacerdotali convivio ? 
(c. 7). A similar phrase, “ mensa canonica," is 
quoted by Du Cange from Gregory of Tours 
(Hist. x. ad fin.) in reference to the * canonici "? 
established by Baudinus, archbishop of Tours, in 
the 6th century, and from a charter granted by 
Chilperic in 580 A.D. (Miraei Diplom. Belg. H.L 
1310, ap. Du Cange, s. 0.). In the 3rd Council of 
Orleans, A.D. 538, the * canonici ? are forbidden 
secular business (Conc. Aurel. 111. c. 11). The 
college in which the canons resided, or rather 
the church to which the college was attached, is 
styled “ canonica" in a charter 724 A.D. (Chart. 
Langob. Brunett. p. 470, ap. Du Cange, s. v.). 

Bishops, especially for missions, were fre- 
quently chosen out of the monasteries ; and these 
naturally surrounded themselves with monks. 
In the words of Montalembert many a bishopric 
was “ cradled * in a monastery. “Thus in Armo- 
rica “the principal communities tormed by the 
monastic missionaries (from Britain in the 5th 
ceutury) were soon trausformed into bishoprics.? 
(Monks of the West, 11. 273.) In countrics 
which owed their Christianity to _monks, the 
monastery and the cathe:lral rose side by side, 
or under_ one roof. — But = cathedral-monas- 
teries are, strictly speaking, almost peculiar 
to England (Stubbs, /ntrod. to Epp. Cuntuwr, 
xxi.); for, while elsewhere, for the most part, 
either the cathedral or the monastery ousted 
the other, in England many of the cathedrals 
retained their _monastic, more exactly their 
quasi-monastic character till the Retormation. 
Usuallvit was the mother-church, as Canterbury 
or Lindisfarne, which thus adhered to its original 
institution, while the new cathedrals for the 
sub-divided diocese passed into the hands of the 
non-monastic elergy (Stubbs, v. sup. xxii.). In 
either case, as at Worcester, the cathedral clerxy 
were the parochial clergy of the city (Stubbs, Zle 
Cathedr. of Worcester in the 8th Century, Com- 
munic. to the Histvric. Sect. of the Instit. July, 
1862). The result of this combination on the 
clergy generally, and on the monks, was twotold. 
On the one hand the clergy became, in the first 
instance, more ionastic; on the other, a some- 
what more secular tone was given for a time 
to the monasteries. But, as these cathedral- 
monasteries came to lose their missivnary cba- 
racter, other monasteries arose, by A reaction 
of sentiment, of a less secular and of a mvre 
ascetic kind; €.g. in England, Crowland, and 
Evesham. in contrast to Peterborough aud Wovr- 
cester. (Stubbs, v. sup.) By the Council of 
Clovesho, A.D. 747, all monasteries proper iu 
England were placed under the Benedictine rule; 
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and thus the severance was defined of the chap- 
ters and the monasteries. —(Conc. Clovesh, c. 24; 
cf. Reg. S. Bened. c. 38 ; cf. Mabill. AA. 0. 8. B. 
I. Praef. lvi.). 

But Chrodegang, or Chrodogang, cousin of 
Pepin and archbishop of Metz, in the latter part 
of the 8th century, was virtually the founder of 
* canonici" as a semi-monastic order. — By 
entforciug strict obedience to the Rule and the 
Superior he tightened the authority of the 
bishop over the clergy of his cathedral (Xeg. 
CUhrodeg. ap. Labb. Cone. vii. 1445). But, 
while retaining the monastic obligations of 
“ obedience " and of “ chastity," he relaxed that 
of poverty. “His “canonici" were, like monks, to 
have a common dormitory and a common refec- 
tory (/čeg. Chrod. e. 3; Conc. Mogunt. 813 A D. 
c. 9). Like monks they were to reside within 
the clvister; and egress, except by the porter's 
gateway, was strictly forbidden (Conc. Aquisyr. 
816 A.D. cc. 117, 144). But they were allowed 
a life interest in private property ; * though after 
death it was to revert to the church to which 
they belonged ; and, which is especially curious, 
they were not to forfeit their property, even for 
grimes and misdemeanours entailing otherwise 
severe penance. (Žtcg. Chrod. cc. 31, 3253 cf. 
Stubbs, App. Cantuar. Introd. xxiv.) Thus the 
discipline of the cloister was rendered more 
palatable to the clergy; while a broad line of 
demarcation was drawn between them and monks 
( Conc. Dlogunt. cc. 9, 10 ; Cone. Turon. II1. e. 25). 
They were not to wear the monk's cowl (Žieg. 
Chrod. c. 53, interpolated from Conc. Aquisgr. 
c. 125). The essential ditlerence between a 
cathedra] with its “canonici' and an abbey- 
Church with its monks, has been well expressed 
thus: the “ canonici ' existed for the services of 
the cathedral, but the abbey-church for the 
Spiritual wants of the recluses happening to 
set tle there (Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 443). 

Chrodegang's institution was eagerly adopted 
by the tar-secing Karl, in his reformation of 
ecclesiastical abuses; indeed he wished to force 
it on the clergy generally (Robertson's CA. Hist. 
1i. 200). He ordered the “ canonici " to live 
“ canonice,? and to obey their bishop as abbat ; 
a similar enactment was made at the Councils of 
Aachen, 788 A.D. and of Mentz, 813 A.D. (Conc, 
Aquisjr. cc. 27, 29; Cone. Mogunt. c. 9; cf. Du 
Cange, s. v.; Hospin. xxii. 154; Robertson's CA, 
Hist. 1I. 198). 1t was evidently the great legis- 
lator's intention to make these colleges of canons 
instrumental for education (Cone. Cahill. 813 
A.D. €. 3; Alteser. Asceticon. 11. 1). Thus one 
of the principal canons was the “ Scholasticus * 
(schoolimaster, or more properly, chancellor, 
Freeman, Norman Cowruest, 11. 443), and the 
buildings were arranged mainly to be used as 
sehnols (Hospin. p. 193—6). 

The rule of Chrodegang in its integrity was 
shortlived. By the middle of the 9th century 
it was in force in most cathedrals of France, 
Germany, Italy, and, more partially, in England 
(Robertson's CA. Hist. 11. 200). But, though 
milder even than that mildest of monastic rules— 
the Benedictine—it was too severe to be generally 
accepted by the clergv, especially in England. 
In the 9th century (Robertson, 11. 209), or, 
rather, by the end of the &th (Stubbs, Ey.p. 


A Also, the dict was more generous.  (/iteg. Ukrod. 
c. 22; (onc. Aquišyr. 816 A.D. C. 122.) 
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Cantuar. Iutr. xvii.), bodies of secular clerks, 
with the character if not the name of ** canonici,? 
had supplanted monks in many parts of England ; 
but they soon lost the ground which they had 
gained.  Partly, perhaps, from the popularity of 
monks with the laity in England, as the harbingers 
of Christianity, and as intimately connected with 
the history of “the nation, partly from the repug- 
nance of the clergy to asceticism, the *“* Lotha- 
ringian * rule never took root here" (Freeman, 
v. sup., II. 85). According to William of Malmes- 
bury (Stubbs, De Invent. Cruc. Intr. ix.), it 
never was accepted here. “An attempt was 
made to introduce it in the Legatine Cvuncil 
of 786, which probably went no farther in 
eflect than to change the name of secular clerks 
into canons, and to turn secular abbots into 
deans" (Stubbs, v. sup. x.; Conc. Culeyth. e. 4.) 
By 1050 A.D. it was nearly obsolete in England 
(Stubbs, v. sup. ix.). Celibacy scems to have 
formed no integral part of the plan in the 
foundation of Waltham. (Freeman, v. sup. II. 
443; Stubbs, De Znv. Cruc, xii.) 

Even where it had been at first in vogue the 
Rule of Chrodegang was soon relaxed ; nor were 
the efforts of Adalbero, Willigis, and others, 
electual to restore it (Robertson's CA. ffist. 
1. 477). The “ canonici " became, first, a com- 
munity dwelling together under the headship of 
the bishop, but not of necessity under the same 
roof with him; next, an ““acephalous"' com- 
munity,—a laxity which had been specially con- 
demned by the Council of Aachen, already men- 
tioned (c. 101)—and, gradually, instead of repre- 
senting the clergy of the diocese they developed 
into a distinct, and, sometimes, antagonistic body 
(Robertson, II. 476). As their wealth and in- 
fluence increased they claimed a share in the 
government of the diocese (Robertson, II. 401). 
Trithemius speaks of the “ Canonici Trevirenses " 
in the close of the 10th century,as both in name 
and in reality ““seculares non regulares ": and 
Hospinian protests against the very expression 
“ canonici seculares,?€ as a contradictiovn in 
terms, like “ regulares irregulares." (Hospinian, 
1. sup. p. 13.) 

The *“Canons Regular of St. Augustine," 
founded by lves of Chartres and others, in the 
1lth century, may be regarded as resulting from 
the failure of the attempts to force the canonical 
rule on the clergy of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches (Robertson's Ch. Hist. 1. 708). These 
“ canonici ? ditfered but slightlv from the monks; 
and, unlike the “ canonici ? of older date, resem- 
bled the monks in the renunciation of private 
property. This order was introduced into Lug- 
land very early in the 12th century by Adelwald, 
confessor of Henry 1st, but some assign an earlier 
date. At the Reformation there were, according 
to Hospinian (P. 73), more than 8000 *“* coenabia 
canonicorum * in Europe; the number declined 
greatly afterwards. The various medieval sub- 
divisions of ** canonici,' enumerated by Du Cange 
(s. 1.) do not fall within our present scope. (See 
also Thomassini, Vetus et Nova Iisciplina, 1. ili. 


b Till the 14th century these semi-regular, semi-secnlar 
fonndations seem tv bave been uncongenial to the Enelish. 
Harold, the fvunder of Waltham, is an exceptivn.  (Free- 
man, Norm. Conq. II. 445). 

e 'The expression “gecular canons"' someđimes occurs 
prematurely (e. g. in Freeman's Norman Conquest) «bere 
“ sccular clerks "' would be more exuct. 
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cc. 7-12; HI. ii. c. 27; Bibliotheque Sacree, par 
tichard et Girardin, s. 0. Par. 1822; Martigny, 
Ditunaawe des Antiquites Chretiennes, Par. 
1865 

Pana in the primitive church were devout 
women, taking charge of funerals and other 
works of charity (5ocr. ZH. E. i. 17; Soz. H. E. 
viii, 23, cf. Justin. Norell. cc. 43, 59, ap. Menardi 
Comm. in S. Bened. Anian. Conc. Reg. c. 68). 
Though mot originally bound by a vow, nor 
compelled to live in a community (Bingh. Orig. 
Evcl. VII. iv. S 1: but cf. Pelliccia Ecel. Christ, 
"ali, 1. iii. 3, 8 1), they lived apart from men, 
and had a special part of the church reserved for 
them in the public services (Du Cange, s. v.). In 
the šth century tbe “ canonicae,'" “ canonissae," 
or “canonichissae,? lived together atter the 
erample of the “ canonici," being like them 
attached to particular churches (Pellic. 1. iii. 4, 
81). They are distinguished from nuns (Cone. 
Prancof. 194 A.D. cc. 46, 47); but, like _nuns 
were strictly debarred from the society of men 
(Cone, Aquisgr. 816 A.D. c. 20; cf. Cvnc. Cabill. 
Bl3 A.D. €. 93). They were to occupy them- 
selves specially, like the “ canonici " in education 
(tmc, Francof. 6. 40; Conc. Aquisgr. c. 22). 
See further Bfagđeb. Centur. viii. 6. "The “ do- 
micellae " or secular canonesses are of later date 
(Du Cange, 8. v.). (See also Thomass. Vet. et 
Nor. Diseipl. 1. iii. cc. 43, 51, 63; Alteserrae 
Axeticon. NI. 3.) (1. G. S.) 

CANONISTAE. [CaNoN Law.) 


CANONIZATION is defined by Ferraris 
(sub voc. Veneratio Sanctorum) to be a “ public 
judgment and express detinition of the Apostolic 
See re«pecting the sanctity and glory of one, 
who is thereupon solemnly added to the roll of 
the saints, and set forth tor the public veneration 
of the whole Church militant, and the honours 
due to saints decreed to him." And it is distin- 
guished by him from Beatification, which means, 
according to the same authority, a like “ lawful 
grant by the pope to a particular kingdom, pro- 
\iuce, religivus body, or place, to venerate and in- 
voke, in the inass and by exposition of relics," &e., 
some particular person, deceased. Both, in this 
sense, date subsequently to the period of which 
the present work _treats, the first formal canoni- 
zativa by a pope being snid to be either that of 
St. Suibert by Pope Leo III. A.D, 804, at the re- 
quest of Charlemagne (Ferraris, as above), or 
(which however depends on a letter said to be a 
fvrZery) that of Udalric, bishop of Augsburg, by 
diploma of Pope John XV. A.D. 993 (Mabill. 
Att. 58. Ben. Saec. V. Pref. S 101; Gibbings, 
Vraelect. on the Diptychs, p. 33, Dubl. 1854). 
But canonization in some sense ( = inserting in the 
Canon of the Mass) is the outgrowth of a practice 
of very early date (being alluded to by Tertullian, 
De Cor.iii., and, earlier still, in the Martyr. Poly- 
Carp. xviii., ap. Euseb. H. E. iv. 15), viz. that of 
recitingata certain part of the Eucharistic service 
the names (among others) of deceased saints and 
martvrs [DreTycCus]; not for invocation (“ non 
invovantur," St. Aug. De Civ. Doci, xxii. 10), but 
“in memory of those who have finished their 
course, and for the exercising and preparation of 
thuse who have yet to walk in their steps" 
(Mart. S. Polye.). The authority by which a 
name was inserted in this list—the saint being 
tnen said to be “ viudicatus " (Optat. De Schisni. 
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Donat. i. 160)—was, until at least the 10th cen- 
tury, that of the bishop, with (no doubt) the con< 
sent of his clergy and people, and, as time went on, 
of the synod aud metropolitan, and according to 
Mabillon ( Praef. sn Actt. 53. Bened. p. 412), of the 
emperor or king. But the consent of the last 
named could only have been asked or given in 
cases of political importance, real or supposed. 
The last case of canonization by a metropolitan is 
said to have been that of St. Gaultier, or Gaucher, 
abbat of Pontoise, by the Archbishop of Rouen, 
A.D. 1153 (Gibbings, as above). And a decree of 
Pope Alexander lil. A.D. 1170, gave the prero- 
gative to the pope thenceforth, so far as the 
Western Church was concerned [CALENDAR ; 
MARTYROLOGY ; MENOLOGY]; who proceeded 
(acc. to Ferraris) in two ways, either by formally 
sanctioning local or other saints, who had long 
before been canonized in effect by common con- 
sent, or by initinting the process himself in new 
cases.“ Canonizare " is also used to signity 
simply to “approve," or to “appoint to a ca- 
nonry," or to enrol in the “canon * of the clergy, 
or to make a canon in a Council. (Salig. De 
Diptychis; Du Cange; Suicer; Ferraris, Prompta 
Biblioth.) (A. W.H.] 


CANOPY. The fixed solid canopy, or ciborium, 
over the altar, has already been described under 
ALTAR, p. 65. It has been supposed, however, 
that the altar was sometimes anciently covered 
with a canopy of a lighter kind, as of silk. In 
the will ot Abbot Aredius (in the Works of 
Gregory of Tours, p. 1313, ed. Ruinart), who 
died A.D. 591, we find, among other things 
declared necessary for a church, “ cooperturios 
holosericos tres; calices argenteos quatuor . . . 
item cooperturium lineum . . ." "These silken 
coverings  Binterim (Denkvird. vii. 3, 333) 
believes to be not altar-cloths, but canopies, 
while the “ cooperturius lineus " is an altar-cloth, 
distinct from the corporal. — Gregory of 'Tours 
also, a contemporary of Aredius, describing a 
dream or vision, says, “ cum jam altarium cum 
oblationibus palio serico coopertum esset,'' Gunt- 
chramn entered (//ist. Franc. vii. 22, p. 347, ed. 
Huinart). Here again Binterim (u. s.) supposes 
that a canopy is intended, insisting on the words 
of Optatus (De Sclism. Donat. vi. 1, p. 92), that, 
it was a matter of noteriety that the boards 
of the altar were covered with linen. The 
words of Optatus, however, written of tha 
African church in the 4th century, have but 
little application to Gallican customs at the end 
of the 6th, nor are they in fact contradictory 
to the words of Gregory ; for the altar may have 
been first covered with linen, and the oblations 
upou it afterwards covered with a silken veil. 
This was probably the case; for a word derived 
from * cooperire* would naturally referto covering 
up closely, rather than to shading as a canopy 
does. — Compare ALTAR-CLOTHS, p. 69. There 
can be little doubt that Mabillon and Ruinart 
are right in explaining the word cooperturius of 
an altar-covering or VEIL. The “ cooperturius 
Sarmaticus,' which Gregory rejected (De Vitia 
Patrunm, p. 8, 1195), seems to have been intended 
for a similar use. 

The custom of carrying a canopy over the 
pope in certain processions does not seem to be 
mentioned earlier than the 12th century (see 
Urdo Komanus AZ. 17, 126; 40, 136); and the 
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use of a canopy to overshadow the Eucharist in 
Curprus Christi processions is later still. 

For the canopy surmounting the seat of a 
bishop, see THRONE. (C.] 


CANTABRARII. Literally, bearers of the 
cantabrum, or crucitorm standard of the later 
Roman emperors, in military or religious pro- 
cessions. The word occurs in the Cod. Theo:los. 
xiv. 7, 2, as applied to a guild of such persons, 
and has no direct connexion with ecclesiastical 
antiquity. Bingham, however (xvi. 5, 6), cites 
the passage in its bearing upon the mention of 
centurivns_ by the C. in Trullo (c. 61) as con- 
nected with divination; and hence it appears in 


the index to his work as the name of *a sort of 


conjurors." The cantabrum itself is mentioned 
by Minucius Felix (()ctav. c. 27) and Tertullian 
(Apol. c. 16) as an instance of the unconscious 
honour paid by the heathens to the figure of the 
cross, (:.H.P.] 


CANTATORIUM. [ANTIPHONARIUM.] 


CANTERBURY, COUNCIL OF, two in 
Labb. &c. :—(1) A.D. 605, fictitivus, resting on 
a forged charter of Ethelbert to St. Augustin's 
monastery at Canterbury (see Haddan and Stubbs, 
Connc. iii. 56, 57). (Ž) A.D. 683, founded on a 
mere mistake. (A. W.H.] 


CANTHARUS (or -UM), Also PITAROCAN- 
TUARUS, also CANTHARUB CEROSTATUS or CERO- 
STRATUS, 1. a chandelier tor ecclesiastical use, de- 
scribed by Ducange, s. v. as “a disc of metal, 
furnished with candles fixed upon it." The word 
is of very frequent occurrence in Anastasius 
and other early authorities: e.g. 5. Silo. xxxiv. 
8 34, “ canthara cerostrata xii aerea ; ? ib. & 36, 
“ pharum cantharum argenteum cum delphinis 
cxx, ubi oleum ardet nardinum pisticum . . . 
€anthara cerostrata in gremio basilicae quinqua- 
ginta." S. Symnuvich. liii. & 80, “ad beatum Pe- 
trum xx canthara argentea fecit.' Among the 
articles of church property confiscated by Pope 
Šergius 1. A.D. 687, to raise the donative de- 


manded by the exarch ot Navenna, asthe price of 


his support, we read of ** cantharos et coronas 
quae ante sacrum altare et confessivnem beati 
Petri Apostoli ex antiquo pendebant " (Anast. S. 
Scrgius lxxxvi. & 199). 2. a vessel for water 


[PuIALA.] [E. V.] 
CANTIANILLA, with CANTIANUS and CAN- 


TIUS, martvrs at Aquileia. commemorated May 31 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuar:li). [C.] 


CANTIANUM CONCILIUM. [KrLsrT.] 


CANTICLE (Canticmn). A species of 
sacred. song. St. Paul [Eph. vw. 19) mentions 
“ psalms and _hymns and spiritual songs," 
AuAouvrTes €avTois VaAuors kal iuvois kal ačars 
mvevuarikais (*canticis spiritualibus," Vulg.). 
He also couples the three terms in Col. iii. 16. 
Some of the psalms are called in the LAX. and 
Vula.: Vaasuds dšrjs (Psalmus Cantici), €. 7. 
LAVII., XCI. (LAVIII., NUIL), or alvos gčqs 
(Laus Cantici); 6. g. ACIIL (AXCIII.). On the dis- 
tinction between a _psiln and a cauticle, Augus- 
tine remarks (on Ps. LAVIIL) that some before 
his time had made this distinction between a 
canticle and a psalm, that since a canticle is 
sung with the voice alone, but a psalin witir the 
acconipaniment of an instrument; so bva can- 
ticle, the intelligence of the mind is signitied, by 


CANTICLE 


a psalm the operation of the body. He goes on 
to give as a reason why the book of Psalms is so 
called rather than the book of Canticles, that a 
canticle may be withouta psalm, but nota psalm 
without a canticle. — Jerome distinguishes to 
the eftect that psalms properly belong to the 
region of ethics, so that we know through the 
bodily organs what to do or avoid—while cnn- 
ticles deal with higher matters, the harmony of 
the universe, and the order and concord of crea- 
tion. Hymns are distinguished from bolh, as 
being directly occupied with the praises of God. 
Others distinguish ditterentlv, while Chrvsostom 
and Basil detine to much the same etect. So 
also Fhomasius. Bona distinguishes between 
four sorts of sacred song: (1) Canticle (Uan- 
ticum) which is sung by the voice alone ; (2) 
Psalm (Psalmus), which is sung by the voice, 
accompanied by a musical instrument; (3) Can- 
ticle of a_psalm (Canticum Psalmi), when there 
is an instrumental prelude to the voice; (4) 
Psalm of a canticle (Psalmus Cantici), when the 
voice begins and the organ or other instrumental 
accompaniment follows. But this seems to be 
over refining, and hence some have considered 
the three words [Psalm, Canticle, Hymn] as 
virtually synonyms, on the ground that it is 
easy to show that sacred songs were called bv 
these three names, but not so ensy to show that 
these names represent ditlerent kinds of song, 
since they are used promiseuouslv in the titles 
of the psalms. o Hence it has been thouzht 
by some that St. Paul in the passages referred 
to is simply recommending the use of the psalter. 
On the whole we may be satisfied with St. 
Augustine's conclusion, who after discussing the 
point at some length, says he will leave the 
question to those who are able, and have the 
leisure to make the distinction, and to dehine it 
accuratelv. The broad distinction, to which the 
derivation of the Greek words would lead, seems 
to be that a psalm was sung to instrumental 
accompaniment, a canticle with the voice alone ; 
while a _hyvmn is a direct praise of, or thanks- 
giving to God. 

In ecclesiastical_ use the word omticle is 
applied to those poetica] extracts from Holv 
Scripture, which are incorpornted among the 
psalms in the divine oflice. For the most part 
thev are snid at Lauds. In the Gregorian and 
its derived rites, a canticle is said every dav 
among the psalms at Lauds, immediatelv betere 
the three final psalms; and St. Benedict in bis 
rule directs that on each day at Lauds a canticle 
from the Prophets shall be sung, ** sicut psallit 
Ecelesia Romana." "These canticles, still retained 
in the Koman and cognate breviaries, are: seven 
from the Old Testament, said in the fvlluwing 
order— 


At Lauds :— 


On Sundayn and Festivala, “ Benedicite." 

On Mondaya, The Song of Isalalb (Is. xii.). 

On Tuesday, Fhe Song of Hezekiah (Isaxxvili 16-20) 
On Wednesday, The Song of Hannah (1 Satu. ii. 1-16), 
On Thursday, Vhe Song of Mug&s (x. xv. 1-19). 

On Friday, The Song of Habakkuk (Ifab. ili. 2-18). 
On Saturday, 'Fhe Song of Muses (Deut. xxxii. 1-43). 


And also ihree from the New Testament :— 


Renedictus, said daily at Lauds. 
Magnificat ma moa, O VesjeTR8. 
Vunc dumnitlis ,, m , Compline. 


CANTICUM EVANGELICUM 


These canticles are snid with an antiphon, in 
the same manner as the psalms. 

Other Western breviaries use a greater variety 
of canticles: thus the Benedictine and other 
monastic breviaries of the same type, have three 
canticles instead of psalms, in the third nocturn 
sn Šundavys and festivals. 

ln the Utlice of the Greek Church, the follow- 
ing nine canticles, called odes (g8di), are ap- 
pointed at Lauds :— 

(1) The Song of Moses in Exođus (Ex. xv. 1-19). 

(2) Tne Song of Moses in Deut. (Deut. xxxii. 1-43). 

(3) The Prayer of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). 

44) The Prayer of Habakkuk (Hab. ili. 2-19). 

(3) The Prayer of Isaiah (Is. xxvi. 9-20). 

(6) The Prayer of Jenal (Jon. ii. 2-9). 

(7) The Prayert of the V'hree Huly Children (Dan. iil. 

3-34). [In Apocry.] 

(8) The Svng + of the 'Yhree Holy Children. [BExx- 

prerrr.] 

(9) Mugnificat and Benedictus. 


These are assigned :—(1) to Sunday and Mon- 
dav; (2) to Tuesday; (3) to Wednesday ; (+) to 
Thursday; (5) to Friday ; (6) and (7) to Satur- 
dav; (5) and (9) are said at a ditlerent time. 

Benedictus and Benedicite were in early times 
sung in some masses: the former before the 
Jropnecy in some early Gallican masses; the 
latter is prescribed in the 4th Council of Toledo 
to be sung betore the epistle on Sundays and 
festivals of martyrs. 

“Te Deum " is the only composition not taken 
from Holy Scripture, which is usually considered 
a canticle. Some ritualists, however, think it 
should be reckoned among hymns. 

Fer a fuller collection of canticles see the 
Mozarabic breviary, and Thomasius, vol. ii. 

(H.J. H.) 

CANTICUM EVANGELICUM. *“* Bene- 
dictus*' was sometimes so called, probably to 
distinguish it from the other canticle said at 
lnuds, which is taken from the Old Testament. 
The expression occurs in a MS. Pontifical of the 
Church of Poitiers of about 800 A.D., and else- 


Where. [H.J.H.] 
CANTICUM GRADUUM. The Gradual 
Psalms were sometimes so-called. They were 


recited in the following order: the first five 
with FPepuem aeternam, gc., and followed by a 
few versicles, were snid “ pro defunctis."  'The 
next ten each with “ Gloria ;" five “ pro con- 
gregatione,? and five “ pro familiaribus ;" each 
greup being followed by a few versicles and a 


collect. [H.J.H.) 
CANTOR. (Psalmista, VdATNS, VaATyŠis, 
gč0s.) 


Among the clerici of the ancient Church are 
to be reckoned, as a distinct order, the Cantores 
or Psalmistae, whose institution dates, it would 
seem, from the 4th century. They are mentioned 
in the Apostolizal Constitutions, so called (ii. 25, 
$ 12; iii. 11; viii. 10, & 2, etc.) and in the Apo- 
st,lical Canons (ce. 26, 43, 69). In the fifteenth 
canon of the council of Laodicaea, A.D. 365, they 
are called kavovikol VdATa:, i.e. singers enrolled 
in the canon or catalogue of clergy, to whom the 
otfice of singing in the church was then restricted, 
The reason of their appointment seems to have 
been to regulate and encourage the ancient psal- 
moly of the Church. There can be no question 


+ 50 distinguished In the titles. 
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but that from the apostolical age, singing formed 
a part of the public worship, the whole congre- 
gation joining, as in the prayers; but when it 
was found by experience that the negligence and 
unskilfulness of the general body of the people 
rendered them unfit to perform this service with- 
out instruction and guidance, it was resolved to 
set apart a peculiar order of men for the singers? 
otlice, not with a view to abolish the ancient 
psalmodv, but to retrieve and improve it. That 
the restriction imposed by the council of Laodi- 
caea must be regarded as a temporary provision, 
designed only to revive and develop the ancient 
psalmody, then falling into decay, appears from 
the tacts collected by S. Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Basil, and others, that in their own age the 
custom of congregational singing was again 
generally observed in the churches. 

As to the form of ordination by which the 
cantores were set apart for their otlice, this was 
done, as in the case of the other inferior orders, 
without impusition of hands; but in one thing 
it ditfered from the others, that whereas the 
latter were usually conferred by the bishop or a 
chorepiscopus, this order might be conferred by 
a presbyter, using the iorm of words following, 
as given in the 4th council of Carthnge, c. 10: 
“ See that thou believe in thy heart what thou 
singest with thy mouth, and _approve in thy 
works what thou believest in thy heart." [Com- 
pare COoNFESSOR, $ 4.) Bingham, iii. 7; Martene 
de Ant. Eccl. Ritibus 1. e. viii. art. 8, 8 4. [D.B.] 


CANTUARIENSE CONCILIUM. [Caxs- 
TERBURY.] 


CAPA oR CAPPA. [CorE.] 


CAPITOLINI. A name of reproach applied 
by the Novatians to the Catholics, because the 
latter_ charitably resolved, in their synods, to 
receive into communion again, upon their sincere 
repentance, such as had oftered sacrifice in the 
Capitol (Bingham, b. i. c. 3). [D. B.] 


CAPITULA. The name of a prayer in the 
Mozarabic breviary immediately preceding the 
Lord's Prayer, which in this rite occurs near 
the end of the office. It changes with the day 
and otlice, and also varies much in length, but 
has no special characteristics to distinguish it 
from other Mozarabic prayers. The corre- 
sponding prayer in the Mass, not however called 
by this name, is directed to be said “ad ora- 
tionem dominicam? + Baroniuns, referring to an 
epistle of Pope Vigilius, observes that formerly 
the word Capitulum was used of “ preces quae- 
dam  prolixiores in honorem  Sanctorum vel 
Solennitatum."? [H.J.H.) 


CAPITULARE. [ANTIPHONARIUM, p. 100.] 
CAPITULARY. The term “Capitulary? 


means a set or collection of capitula or little 
chapters. It is applied to the laws and ordi- 
nances of the early Frankish sovereigns, because 
the laws enacted at one time and place were 
usually collected and published in a continuous 
series. The collective series was called a “ Capi- 
tulary ;' the several laws which were the mem- 
bers of the series were called “ Capitula,? The 
term has not in itself any ecclesiastical meaning, 
being also applicable to temporal laws. But, as 
a fact, the majority (though by no means the 
whole) of the Frankish Capitula were of an 
ecclesiastical character, 
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The edition of Baluze* begins with Childe- 
bert's Constitution for the Abolition of Idolatry, 
554 A.D. This is followed by various other 
capitula of the first race of kings, viz. of Lo- 
thaire 1. and ]11., Dagobert, and Sigebert. Crime, 
slavery, marriage, contracts, pledges, judicial 
and  ecclesiastical regulations, all find place 
among these laws, which furnish some interest- 
ing evidence of the religious, political, and social 
condition of France. They show strong traces 
of clerical influence, in the care which they take 
of ecclesiastical interests. The Merovingian 
princes were rude and unlearned, and were glad 
to make use of the abilities and learning of the 
priesthood: they were also dissolute, and perhaps 
glad to compound tor their excesses by gratiry- 
ing the priesthood ; and both these causes 
conspired to throw wealth and power into epi- 
scopal_hauds. Nor was this state of things 
wholly without ita advantages. The influence 
of the clergy mitigated the ferocity of the 
nobles, and it has been suggested that the 
humane tone of portions of the Merovinginn 
laws is probably due to the part which they 
tovk in the formation of them. 

It may be briefly mentioned that the follow- 
ing subjects appear repeatedly and with pro- 
minence : 

he right of sanctuary in churches. The 
crime of doing violence to churches or monastic 
houses. The crime of violence to the persons or 
property of the clergy or monks.b  'The right 
freely conferred on all men, without restraint, 
of making gifts of land or other property to the 
Church. The duty of a strict observance of the 
Lord's day.“ 

It is impossible, however, here to discuss these 
laws in detail.  Indeed, in the judgment of 
Guizot, they hardly deserve it. = Civilisation 
during the Merovingian dvnasty  persistently 
declined, and in the Church the bishops came by 
degrees to constitute an irresponsible and ill- 
organized aristocracy,—the power of the Metro- 
politans and of the State having gradually 
declined. 

We come next to a few Capitularies in the 
nominal reign of Childeric 1Il., but in reality 
«the work of Carloman and Pepin, and then to the 
Capitularies of Pepin le Bref as sovereign of the 
Franks in the year 752. 

Of these latter Baluze gives five or six, but 
Hallam notices that only one is expressly said to 
be made “in generali populi conventu,'' The 


a Guizot speaks of thiš as, when he wrote, the best 
edition, but still only to be regarded as the materials for a 
reully correct and satisfactory edition of the Capitularies. 
Since that time the voluminous and elaborate work of 
Pertz bas appeared, in which the Capitularies bave been 
re-edited from MS. authority, and several unpublished by 
Baluze added to the number. This is therefore prohably 
now the standard edition ; but the references in this article 
have bern kept to the work ol Haluze, because it ia more 
portable, and probabiy more accessible, and because 
Uuiz»t's references are always made to it. 

b “Inall temporal affairs the IT'heodoslan Code was the 
universal law of the clergy. But the barbaric jurispru- 
dence had liberally provided for their persona! safety : a 
eubdeacon was equivalent to two Franks; the antrustion 
and priest were held in similar estimation ; and the life of 
a bishop was apprecinted far above the common standard, 
at the price of 900 pleces of gold " (Gibbon, vol. vi. chap. 
xxxvili.). 

e This subject recurs continually in the Capitularies. 
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rest appear to he due to svynods; but it would, 
perhaps, be rash to conclude positiv ely that they 
may not, in some cases, have had some kind vf 
subsequent assent from the lay Counts.d 

Jt is, perhaps, hardly quite correct to say that 
the Capitularies of Pepin “relate without er- 
ception to ecclesiastical affairs" (Hallam, Mud. 
Ages, vol. i. chap. ii. part 2). Not only are they 
concerned with questivns of marriage and kin- 
dred matters, which perhaps are quasi-ecele- 
siastical, but one or two deal with tolls, with 
the regulation of money, with parricide, and 
with the administration of justice as well 
secular as spiritual. The general _ complerion, 
however, is ecclesiastical. Amongst other things, 
two synods are to be held annually, and detnilel 
regulations are made as to the rights of bishojs, 
abbots, monks, and clergy. 

The continuance in the laws of Pepin, and, as 
we shall! see, in those of Charlemagne, of the 
same strong ecclesiastical tvpe which is found in 
those of the Meroringians, is perhaps dne, 
amongst other causes, to the desire to attract 
the Church to the side of the new dvnasty. “In 
order to encounter and subvert the reverence 
which was still yielded to a _merely titular 
monarch, the supposed descendant of the gods, 
it was necessary to enlist on their_own side 
religious feelings of a far deeper nature, and of 
a much more solemn significance. (Sir J. Ste- 
phen, Zect. on Hist. of France, vol. i. p. 84.) 

From the time of Pepin, however, the Sore- 
reign Power set itself not only to advance the 
interests of the Church, but to correct its dis- 
orders, “The strengthening of the Metropolitan 
authority and that of the Crown were amonz 
the means used for reorganizing the system. 

We turn next to the importaut and cepivus 
legislation of CUharlemagne, 

The public Capitularies of Charlemagne are 
reckoned by Guizot at sixty in number. Fire 
other documents of a more private character 
may also claim, in the opinion of that writer, a 
right to the name.*  Nearly all these Uapitu- 
laries contain a large number of _Capitula, or 
distinct articles in each of them. These amount 
in all to 1150, and are upon very various sub- 
jects, even when included in the same Capitu- 
lary. Guizot classifies— 


80 under Moral Legislation, 


273, Political ,, 
130,  Penal * 
110, Civil $S 
85,  oReligious  ,, 
309, Canonical _,, 
T3-,», Domestic ,, 
12, Occasional ,, 


Under the first head he places such articles as: 

“Turpe lucrum exercent qui per varias cir- 

d Comp. the 2nd Capit. of Carloman, A.D. 143, Which 
begins —“ Modo autem in boc synodali conventn, qui 
congregatus est ad Kalendas Martias in loco qui dicitur 
Liptenas, omnes venerabiles sacerdotes Dei et comites et 
pracfecti prioris synodi decreta consentienter firmaverunt, 
seque ea implere velle et observare promiscrunt "' (Baluze, 
i. 149). 

e Baluze's collection contains many errors, but this is 
due to the loose use of the word “ capitulary.' Pertz ef 
course gives more still ; and some of thcse last might pro- 
bably be fairly considered aa of a public character, angi 
added to the computation of Guizot. 
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camrentiones lucrandi cau«a inhoneste res quas- 
litet congregare decertant" (Baluze i. 494). 
This is the 16th capitulum of a Capitulary made 
A.D. 806. ]t is rathera maxim of ethics than 
ab edlict or law. 

* Religious legislation in the above classification 
it such as relates not to ecclesiastics alone, but 
to all the faithful. In some points this resembles 
the moral in its tone. "Thus we find : 

“Ut nullus credat quod nonnisi in tribus 
linzuis (probably Latin, Greek, and German) 
Deus orandus sit: quia in omni lingua Deus 
adoratur, et homo exauditur, si juste petierit " 
(Baluze i. 270). This is No. 50 of a set put 
forth A.D. 794. 

Canonical legislation is the term for what 
concerns the relations of the clergy among 
themselves. The tendency of this class of 
Capitula is to uphold the power of the bishops. 
Eren the monastic bodies are to be in subordi- 
nation to them.f In fact, Charlemagne appears 
to have considered that by reducing al! the 
clerzv under the episcopate, and then exercising 
a personal influence over the bishops himself, 
he was providing the best remedy for the con- 
dition of the Church, which was one of much 
diwrganisation. He aimed at a stronger aud 
more pervading discipline, not by reducing the 
episcopal powers, but by taking care that their 
Vast powers were well exercised. 

With the other heads of the classification we 
hare not here to do, except in so far as under 
the title of “ Political Legislation? some regu- 
lations are found as to the relation of the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers. These tend to show 
that Charlemagne, while giving great power to 
the bishops, consulting with them on church 
matters, and using their learning and intelli- 
gence for the general purposes of his govern- 
ment, was careful not to become their tool, nor 
to subject his own authority to theirs. “The 
laws which fix the obligations, the revenues, 
even the duties of the clergy, are issued in the 
Dame of the emperor; they are monarchical and 
mperial, not papal or synodical canons" (Mil- 
man. Lat, Christ. book v. chap. 1). 1n return 
for his having confirmed the system of tithes by 
a law of the empire, Charlemagne “assumed the 
power of Jegislating for the clergy with as full 
despotism as for the laity,?" though “in both 
cases there was the constitutional control of the 
concurrence of the nobles and of the higher 
ecclesiastics, strong agninst a feeble_monarch, 
feeble against a sovereign of Charlemagne's over- 
ruling character. — His institutes are in the 
language of command to both branches of that 
great ecclesiastical_militia, which he treated as 
his rassals, the secular and the monastic clergy." 
Ind. 
la any inquiry, however, on the subject of 
Capitularies, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
ertremely loose use ot the word which _prevails 
in Baluze and other editors. -Guizot has pointed 
out that they apply this title equally to no less 
than twelve distinct kinds of documents. “ We 
find in their collections of so=called Capitularies'"? 
—he savs — 


€1. Ancient laws revived. (Bal. i. 281.) 


f See 4th Cap'tulare, A.D. 206, cap. li. (Bal. i. 450), and 
Ist Capitulare, A.D. 802, cap. xv. (Bal. 1. 366). Pepin bad 
ajd down the same principle (Bal. 1. 169). 


-____ 
.- 


. peteut to promulgnte. 
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Extracts from ancient laws put together 
for some special purpose. (Zbid. i. 395.) 


CAPITULARY 
s“ 2. 


“3. Additions to ancient laws (amounting 
probably to new laws. (Zbid. i. 387.) 
Extracts from previous Canons. (Zbid. 
i. 209.) 


New laws properly so called. 


Instructions given by Chnrlemagne to his 
Missi, to guide them in their duties. 
(Zbid. i. 243.) 

Answers given by Charlemagne to ques- 
tions from counts, bishops, &c., as to 
practical difficulties in thcir administra- 
tion. (Zbid. i. 401.) 


Questions drawn up in order to be pro- 
posed for discussion to the bishops or 
counts at the next assembly, €. g., “ To 
ascertain on what occasions and in what 
places the ecclesiastics and the laity seek, 
in the manner stated, to impede each 
other in the exercise of their respective 
functions. To inquire and discuss up to 
what point a bishop or an abbot is justi- 
fied in interfering in secular affairs, and 
a count or other layman with ecclesias- 
tica] affairs. To interrogate them closely 
on the meaning of those words of the 
Apostle : “ No man that warreth for the 
law entangleth himself with the affairs 
of this life."  Inquire to whom these 
words apply. (Zbid. i. 477.) 


Sometimes the so-called Capitula seem to 
be little more than memoranda. (Zbid. i. 
395.) (Perhaps, however, this class is 
identical in reality with Class 6.) 
“ 10. Judicial decrees. (Zbid. i. 398.) 


“11. Regulations for the management of the 
royal landsand possessions. (Zbid. i. 331.) 


“12. Matters of an erecutive and adminis- 
trative rather than legislative nature, 
QLbid. i. 26, in Art. 1, 6, 7, 8, 53, 54.) 


It is obvious that a very different kind of 
sanction might be required for some of them 
from that which would be needed for others, 
No general rule can therefore be laid down 
applicable to all. "Nor even in respect to those. 
which are in the strictest sense legislative is it 
easy to discern an uniform constitutional pro- 
cedure. 

As regards ecclesiastical matters, it may pro- 
bably be considered that the prelates were 
always consulted, though in most cases the 
initiative, and in all cases the final, authori- 
zation came from the Sovereign. Thus a Capi-. 
tulary A.D. 813 of Canonical _Kules is entitled— 

“ Capitula de confirmatione constitutionum 
quas episcopi in synodis auctoritate regii nuper 
habitis constituerant." 

If it could be safely assumed that all legis- 
lative Capitularia, on whatever subject, had the 
collective assent of one of the General Assemblies 
held in every year, it would follow that eccle- 
siastical laws had the assent of the laity.& For 


«4 


“ 5. 
46 6. 


“9 


. 


g See Baluze, Preface, 64 7-9. He suggesta that some 
of the apparent exceptions consist of capitula which are 
mere eztracts from ancient Church Uouncilg, and which 
therefore the royal authority may have been deemed com-+ 
ln some other instances, he thiuks 
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in these assemblies, counts and great men, as 
well as prelates, were present. —Hincmar, in an 
important document at the close of the ninth 
century (Guizot, Zect. 20), gives some account 
of these assemblies, and says that it was in the 
option of the lay and ecclesiastical lords to sit 
together or separately, according to the aHtlairs 
of which they had to treat — ecclesiastical, 
secular, or_ both. From this it might at first 
appear that canonical matters were considered 
by the clergy alone, but perhaps this may be 
rather understood of the previous discussion 
and preparation of the law. If so, it is con- 
sistent with its being finally submitted tor the 
consent and approbation of the whole assembly. 

The further question, as to which much con- 
troversv has taken place, whether the lesser 
freeholders had a share in legislation, and if so, 
whether their voice was given in the assembly, 
or when the Capitularies passed by the assembly 
were subsequently proclaimed locally in the 
difterent districts, is a matter rather of political 
inquiry, and hardly belongs to the subject of the 
present work. It is discussed by Hallam (J/idd/e 
Ages, chap. ii. part 11.), where references will be 
fvund to other authorities. 

Upon the whole, it must always be borne in 
mind that in that early state of society—a state 
in which the master-mind of Charlemagne was 
reducing to something like order very chaotic 
elements—>we must not expect to find any 
pedantic exactness of constitutional law. The 
will of the Sovereign was the motive power of 
the whole system, but before exercising it he 
availed himself of the advice of the counsellors 
who were most likely to be of service: so far all 
is clear. The extent to which he submitted 
every legislative regulation to the whole body of 
the assembly, held, with certain modifications, 
twice in the year, is a matter on which it is 
more difficult to speak positively.  Perhaps the 
practice even as to legislative regulations was 
not uniform, while certainly the boundary 
between legislative and executive regulations 
was very ill-defined. 

On the reception accorded to the Capitularies by 
the Church, and the quasi-canonical authority at- 
m ———————up—_____________——ŽŽ.———— 
capitularies may in tbe first instance have been put forth 
by the sole autbority of the sovereign, but subsequently 
submitted to the general assemblies for thelr recognition 
and consent, where such a step seemed to be expedicnt. 
Butler says, “ They (the Capitularies) were generally pro- 
mulgated in public assemblies composed of the sovereign 
and the chief men of the nation, as well ecclesiastics as 
gecular '' (Horae Juridicae, p. 129, edit. 1807). 

in one case, in the reign of Childeric III., in a capitulary 
đue to Pepin, we read that synods are to be beld annually, 
“ ut baeresis amplius in populo non resurgat, sicut inve- 
nimus in Adalberto haeresim, quem publiciter unA voce 
condemnaverunt xxlii. episcopi et ali! multi sacerdotes 
cum cemsensu Principis et populi," &c. (Bal. i. 157). Here 
the laity seem to have had a consentient voice even ini so 
purely spiritual a matter as heresy. 

Hallam notices the more frequent mention of “ general 
consent" in the capitularies of Charlemagne, as compured 
with those of bis predecessors (Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 215, 
216, ed. 1655). On tbe otber hand, the author of the article 
“ Capitularicae " in Herzog tbinka tbat Hincmar's words 
point to a separation made by Charlemagne between the 
clergy and laity, so that tbe former obtained a right to 
make “ leges eccleslasticae," as distinguished from capi- 
fularies (for which latter general assent was still needful) ; 
but subject to a veto on the part of the soverecign. 
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tributed to them, much information will be found 
in the Preface of Baluze, & 18 et seq. Šeealso 
the Ictter of Leo IV. in Gratian, Ž)rs£. 10, e. 9. 

Capitularies subsequent to the reizn of Char- 
lemagne do not fall within our limits. The 
latest are those of Carloman in 832, after which 
there is a long blank in French legislation. 

It does not seem that a forma! collection of the 
Capitularies was made till they were edited in 
four_ books by Angesise, Abbot of Fontenella, 
who died in 833. These four books contain the 
laws of Charlemagne, and a portion of those of 
Louis le Debonnaire. — Charles the Bald cites 
this work as a code of authority.  Subsegnentiy 
Benedict, a deacon of _ Mayence, about the vear 
842, added tleree more books. These, however, 
contain fragments of Roman and. canon law, 
besides the Capitularies of the Carlovingian 
kings. Four supplements again have been addel 
by anonymous compilers. 

Authorities.—Capitularia Regum Francorum. 
Additae sunt Marculti monachi et alivrum for» 
mulae veteres et notre doctissimorum  virortim. 
Stephanus Baluzius  Tutelemis in unum collest, 
ad vetustissimos codices manuscriptos «mendrt, 
magnam partem nunc primon edidit, notis ufuis- 
travit. Parisiis, 1677 (2 vola.) Guizot's Zecvtures 
on the History of Civilization in France, trans- 
lated by Hazlitt. — Bogue, 1846. — Hallam's 
Middle Ages.  Herzog's Keai-Encyclopadie, Art. 
“ Capitularien.?  Pertz, Monumenta (Germania 
Historica, tom. i. Legum. Hanover, 1835. [B. S.) 


CAPITULUM, CAPITULARE, = Keod- 
Aaiwoyv.—(1) Properly, a summary or heading, 
under which many particulars are arranzed ; 
“ brevis multorum complexio" (Papias ap. Du 
Cane).  Hence (2), in the plural, codes of law, 
ecclesiastical or civil, digested under chapters or 
capitula (so used in Cod. ZAcodos.). And inas- 
much as these mostly applied to special emergeut 
cases not adequately met by eristing general 
laws, Capitula came to mean Additamenta et 
Appendices legum. So the Capitula or Capitularja 
of Charlemagne and his successors, mostly passed 
in mixed assemblies of clergy and laity. (3) The 
word came also to mean the (usually short) 
“ chapter" itself, of which it was properly the 
heading. As, e.g. the capitula or short. lessens 
(€.g. from the Psalms) for particular days, men- 
tioned in the Council of Agde, A.D. 506, can. 21, 
and by Pope Vicgilius, A.D. 538 x 555, Est. 2; 
called also Capitella in the same Council of Age, 
can. 30. And Capitulare Eeangeliorum in cirviuto 
Anni was a list of the beginnings and endings of 
the Gospels for the Church year. 50 also, again 
(besides our modern use of the word “ chapter "'), 
the Capitula of a Monastic Rule. (4) And from 
this last-mentioned usage, coupled with the prac- 
tice of reading a capitulum or chapter of the Rule, 
or (as was St. Augustine's practice) of the Scrip- 
tures, to the assembled canons or monks, the 
assembled canons or monks themselves came to 
be called, in a body, the capitulum or chapter 
[CHAPTER], and their meeting-place the chapter- 
house. And in process of time the term in this 
sense became limited to the cathedral chapter : 
“ Capitulum dicitur respectu  ecclesiae cathe- 
dralis; conrentus respectu ecclesine regularis; 
Collegrum respectu ecclesine inferioris ubi est 
collectio viventium in communi* (Lyndwood). 
Congregatio was the earlier term. (A. W. H.) 


CAPRASIUS 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (t 766), in his 


Kule (c. 18) lESiret the canons of his order to 
assemble after prime, to hear a reading of a 
martvrologzv or some similar work ; on Sun- 
dava, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and on saints? 
days, treatises or homilies of an edifving kind 
were to precede this readiug ; on other days, the 
Kule itself, or a portion of it. Similar directions 
are frejuent in later statutes. This assembly 
was called capitulum.  (Martene, De Antig. keel. 
Ritims, lib. iv. c. vii. S 4.) See also the Zife of 
Benedict of Anmuane by Ardo, c. 52 (in Acta SS. 
Hened. saec. iv. pt. 1). In the Life of Germar, 
abbot of Flaviacum (t 658 ?), the #4ird hour is 
mentioned as the time for holding capitulum 
(c. 15, in Acta SS. Ben. snec. ii.); so in Adre- 
valdus, De Mirac. S. Bened, (c. 28, ib.). Dunstan 
(Concordia, ce. 1 and 5) desires capitulum to be 
heldafter prime in summer, after terce in winter. 
This seems to be in accordance with the intentions 
of St. Benedict : for one object of the capitulum 
was the distribution of the day's labour among 
the brethren; and aecorling to his Žtule, c. 48, 
labour was to begin after prime in summer, 
atter terce in winter. 

Th» place of holding the capitulum seems 
anciently (according to the Urdo Conrersut. 
3fenast. 6. 3) to have been the clvister; but see 
CHAPTER-HOUSE, [C.] 

(5) The “little Chapter," snid at all the 
canonical_ hours excepting_ Matins, after the 
psalms. Mo oconsists of one or two verses of 
Scripture, usually taken from the Epistles, 
Whence the cor responding passage in tbe Am- 
brosian_breviarv is called ZEpistolella. It is 
often taken from the Prophets, and occasion- 
allv from other parts of Scripture. It is recited 
br the ofliciating priest, standing, and is not 
preceded by a Benediction. At the end “Deo 
Gratias " is said. “See (3) above. 

(6) Ananthem in the Ambrosian rite said at 
Lands atter the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varsing with the day. That for ordinary 
Šundays is “ Cantate Domino canticum novum : 
laudatio ejus in ecclesid_ sanctorum." It is also 
sud at the lesser hours, and at Compline fol- 
lowing the ZVesponsio brevis, after the  Eyi- 
sto il, [H. J. H.) 

[Du Cange; Mayer, Diss. in his Thes. Nov, Stat. 
de. Eccles. Cathedr. et Colleg. in Germanid ; 
Walcott, Sacred Archaevlogy.) 


CAPRASIUS, martyr at Agen, is comme- 
morated Oct. 20 (Mart. Usuardi). [C.] 


CAPSA, also CAPSULA, CAPSELLA, A box or 
case. The name is applied to several kinds of 
caskets for ecclesiastical use. 

1. The casket used to contain the unconse- 
crated elements. — According to the direction of 
the. Ordo Romanus 1. c. 8, two acolytes bear in 
the procession before the pope, when about to 
celebrate,““ capsas cum sanctis apertas." On this 
pussage Binterim (Denkwurdigćeiten, vii. 1,369) 
Observes that by *sancta* in the neuter plural 
we are to understand, not the consecrated Body 
of the Lord, but the yet unconsecrated klements, 
Which the acolytes bore betore the mass, just as 
after it ALA carried off the remains of the 
oblations in *sacculi. 
sponds, in fact, to the “Greater Entrance 
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golemn procession from the sacristy to the Holy 
doe 

>, Capsa._ sometimes designates the vessel in 
which the reserved Eucharist was borne from 
one place to another. The seventeenth canon of 
the _council of Orange enjvins, “cum caupsa et 
calix otterendus est, et admistione Kucharistine 
consecrandus " [CUONSECRATION]. The menning 
of this, Mabillon (Com. Pracv. in Ord. Rom. p. 
Exxxix) considers to be that, together with the 
“capsa* containing the sacred Vessels and per- 
haps the Eucharist, the chalice was also to be 
brought to the altar, The word "VURRIS is used 
in a similar sense. Compare TARERNACLE, 

3. A repository or SNBINE (Fr. chdsse) for 
preserving the relics of saints. The legates of 
the Apostolic See in their letter to Hormisdas 
(in Zormisdae Epistolae, p. 475, Migne) say that 
they suggested the making of shrines (capsellas) 
for the relics of each of the apostles severally 
in the church of the Apostles at Uonstantinople. 
ln the description of the altar built by St. 
Benedict at Aniane, we read that an opening 
vu made in the back of it for inserting the 

“* capsae* which contained relics of saints (Acta 
SS. Feb. ii. 614). Compare ALTAR, p. 64. 

4. A casket to contain the book of the Gospels. 
Ado of Vienne spenks ( Chronicon, A.D. 519) of 
twenty “*capsae evangeliorum " of gold, richly 
jewelled [LarURGICAL "BooKs]. (C.) 


CAPSARIUM. The room in which the 
capsae containing relics were placed. Perpetuus 
of Tours (circa A.D. 490), in his will (D'Achery?s 
Sjicitejium, v. 105) distinguishes a reliquary 
which he left to a friend from another gilded 
“theca? which was in his capsarium, and which 
he lett to the church (Ducange's Glossary, s. v.). 

[C.] 


CAPSUM. The nave of a church. Gregory 
of Tours (7/ist. Franc. ii. 14) describes a certain 
church as having thirty-two windows in the 
sanctuary, twenty in the nave (in Capso). (Du- 
cange's Glossary, s. v.) 


CAPTATORES. The leaving by testament 
the institution of an heir to the secret will of 
another was by the Roman law termed a cap- 
tatoria institutio, and forbidden (see Dig. bk. 
xxviii. t. v. 11. 70, 71, 81; Code, bk. vii. t. xxii. 
1.11). Ina Jesi technical sense, however, the 
captator_ answerel substantially to our legacy- 
hunter, and the scandal is one which seems to 
bave been rite in the early chureh—as indeed 
the satirists shew it to have been in the heathen 
world of the dav. Perhaps we may see : germ 
of it in what St. Paul says (ii. Tim. iii. 1, 2) of 
the “ covetous" who shall be “in the Ifa days," 
adding, “ for of this sort are they which creep 
into houses, and lead captive silly women? (v. 
6), though his description applies mainly to dis- 
honest and selfish teachers. By the end of the 
4th century, at any rate, Christian emperors had 
to legislate againstit. A law of Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian (A.D. 370) in the Theodosian 
(ode, enacted that clerics or professors of con- 
tinence were not to frequent the houses of 
widowsand female wards, but should be banished 
by public judgment, if the relatives of such 


This procession corre- | females should deem fit to prosecute them ; nor 
of , should any such persons receive aught from the 


the Greeks, in which the elements are borne in | woman with whom they might become connected 
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under pretext of religion, by any kind of libe- 
ralitv, or by her last will; but any bequest to 
them from such females should be void, nor could 
they take under any trust either by donation or 
testament. Should anything be so given or left 
to them after the date of the law, the public 
exchequer was to receive it. Another law in 
the same Code (1. 27), of Valentinian, Theodosius, 
and Arcadius (A.D. 390), contains special pro- 
visions as to liberalities bv deaconesses, who 
amongst other things were forbidden to nominate 
as their _heirs any church, cleric, or_ poor man ;" 
this however was partly revoked a few months 
later (1. 28 1b.) by the same emperors, so far as 
allowing the enjoyment of certain articles of 
personal use by clerics or servants, under the 
name of a church (Bingham does not seem quite 
to have understood the bearing of this last 
enactment). These laws, althouxh as will be 
seen, thev did not hold their ground in the state, 
are remarkable from the reference to them in one 
of Jerome's best known letters (Zp. 2, ad Nepo- 
tianum) : “ Shameful to say, the priests of idols, 
actors, charioteers, harlots receive inheritances ; 
only to clerics and _monks is this forbidden by 
law, and forbidden, not by persecutors but by 
the princes. Nor do I complain of this law, 
but lament that we should have deserved it.? 
And he proceeds to draw one of his scathing 
sketches of thuse who devote a shameful service 
to old men and childless old women, besieging 
their bedsides, performing for them the most 
menial and repulsive otlices, in dread at the 
doctor's entrance, asking with trembling lips if 
the patient be better, in _peril if he become a 
little stronger, feigniug joy whilst their minds 
are tortured by their avarice, sweating for an 
empty inheritance. 

There is a striking analogy between Jerome's 
picture and one traced in one of the novels of 
Leo and'Majorian, annexed to the 'Theodosian Code 
(bk. viii. N. vi. 8 11; A.D. 458). It protesses to 
restrain the avidity of these captatores, who by 
attendance by the bedside of persons they scarcely 
know, corrupt by simulated affection minds 
wearied with bodily illness and having no longer 
any clear_judgment, so that forgetting the ties 
of blood and attinity, they may name strangers 
their heirs. Medical men are suborned to per- 
suade their patient to wrong, and neglecting the 
care of healing become ministers to the cove- 
tousness of others. Andit proceedls to enact that 
persons who could not claim in case of intestacv 
in any degree from a testator, if they should 
receive anything by way of bequest or trust, 
should give one-third to the treasury, until by 
fear of this the injustice of testators and dis- 
honesty of captators should come to an end. It 
will be observed that this law, instead of being 
confined to clerics and monks like the previous 
one, is of a general character. —Perhaps, though 
it did not hold its place, it has not been without 
influence on the diflerential duties imposed by 
most modern states on legacies and successions, 
Which are generally highest as against strangers 
to the family of the testator or predecessor, 

As respects the clergy, indeed, we find by a 
law almost contemporary with the last, inserted 
in Justinian's code, that of Valentinian and 
Marcian, A.D. 455 (bk. i. t. ii. 1. 13), that widows, 
deaconesses, virgins dedicated to God, nuns, and 
women bearing any other name of religious 
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honour or dignitv, received full liberty to lee 
by will or otherwise all or any part of their 
fortune. In short, the strongest laws against 
clerical captation which Jerome applaudel sem 
to have been tacitly abrogated, utterlv incen- 
sistent as they were with the growth ot Rumish 
or Oriental priestcraft. 

The term Aueredipetae seems only to ditfer frvm 
that of _cajtatores, so far as it implies oniy the 
captation of inheritances, not of gitts from the 
living. [J.M.L] 


CAPTIVES, REDEMPTION OF. The 
disasters which fell upon the Roman empire in 
the 4th and 5th centuries gave a special _promi- 
nence to this as one of the forms of Christian 
love, and it connects itself accordinglv with svome 
of the noblest acts and _ words of the teachers of 
the Church. Ambrose was charged by his Arian 
opponents with sacrilege for having melted down 
the eucharistic vessels of the church at Miian 
for this purpose, and defends himself against the 
charge on the grounds that this was the highest 
and best use to which he could have applied them 
(De Ojlic. ii. 28). Augustine did the same at 
Hippo (Possidius, Vitu, c. 24). Acacius, Bishop 
of Amidus, ransomed as many as 7000, wno had 
been taken prisoners by the Persiuns (Socr. Ž1. Ž. 
vii. 21); Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, the 
Roman soldiers who had been carried ot bv Gen- 
seric atter the capture of Kome (Victor Utic. de 
persecut, Vanda. i., Bil. Patr. vii. p. 591). lt 
is worth noting that this was not only adimired 
in individual actions, but that the truth that 
mercy is above sacrilice was formally embodied 
in ecelesiastical legislation. The Code of Jus- 
tinian (i. tit. 2, de Sacros. Eccles. 21), while fur- 
bidding the alienation of church vessels or vest- 
ments for any other purpose, distinctly permits 
them to be pledged or even sold tor this or otner 
like works of mercy or necessity. — [E. H.P.) 


CAPUA, COUNCIL OF, A.D. 389, provin- 
cial, respecting the schism at Antioch between 
Flavianus and Evagrius; also respecting the de- 
nial by _Bonosus of the perpetual virginity of the 
B. V. Mary; passed also a canon against rebap- 
tizing, re-ordination, and translation of bishops, 
embodied in the African code (S. Ambros. E pot. 
78, 79; Cud. Can. Afric. 48; Labb. ii. 1038, 
1072). [A. W.H.] 


CAPUT JEJUNII. [LENT.] 
CAPUTIUM, a covering for the heal, worn 


by monks, sometimes sewn on to the tunic, asa 
hood (Aeg. Comm. S. Bened. c. 55). [1 G.S] 


CAR, CART, CHARIOT, &c. Herzog 
(Re ul- Eneyclopadie fur protestantische Theotone 
u. Kirche, 8vo. Gotha, 1861, s. v. “ Sinnbilder,") 
mentions a sculpture in St. Callixtus, which con- 
tains a chariot without driver, with pole turned 
backwards, and whips left resting on it. This, 
as he says, appears evidently intended asa svmbol 
of the accomplished course of a lite. In Bottari, 
tav. clx., two quadrigae nre represented at the 
base of an arch (covered with paintings of ancient 
date) in the second cubiculum of the cataconmib 
of St. Priscilla on the Salarian Way. The cha- 
rioteers carry palms and crowns in ther hands, 
and the horses are decorated with palm-branches, 
or perhaps plumes; which connects the image of 
the chariot with St. Paul's imagination of the 
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Christian race (1 Cor. 1x. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 7). 
(See Martignv, s. v. “ Cheval,y" and article HonsE 
in this book.) 

Guencbault refers to a sculpture from an 
ancient Gothic or Frank tomb at Langres ( Univ, 
Pittaresque (France). pl. xlv.), and to a cart or 
waggon on one of the capitals in the crypts in 
St. Denis (pl. Iv. vol. ii. in A. Hugo, France 
Pittoresjue et Blonumeitule). In Strutt (disco 
of the Znhatitants of Enjland, Lond. 1774, 4to. 
vol. i. p. 5, fig. 6) there is a chariot of the 9th 
century, so presumed. See also D'Agincourt, 
cuture, pl. clxiv. No. 14, and pl. clvii. In the 
citacomb of St. Praetextatus (see Perret, Cuta- 
Cum'es, vol. i. pl. Ixxii.) there is a somewhat 
powerful and striking representation of the Cha- 
riot of Death, who is taking a departed woman 
into his car. [R. St. J.T.) 

CARACALLA (in late Greek writers kapa- 
kdMiov). Originally a garment peculiar to Gaul ; 
it was introduced into Roman use by the em- 
peror M. Aurelius Antoninus, commonly known 
in consequence as Caracallus or Uaracalla. See 
Ferrarius, de Re Vest. pars ii. lib. i. c. 28, 
Ececlesiastical_ writers spenk of it as worn by 
clerics (Ven. Beda, fiat. Eccl. lib. i. c. 7, refer- 
ring to the vear 305 A.D. and to the martyr- 
dom of St. Alban), and as corresponding in shape 
to the Jewish ephod. So says St. Eucherius of 
Lyons, writing about the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury. and referring evidently to the genuine 
Gallic caracalla, which was a kind of short tunic 
with sleeves and furnished with a hood. With 
bim agrees Dio Cassius (quoted by Rubenius, 
de Re Vest. lib. i. c. 6), who describes the 
caracalla as a sleeved tunic made somewhat in 
the tashion of a corselet, xeipičwTds xirav ds 
Bupakos rpbrov Tiwa wexomuevos. But the 
caracalla introduced into use by M. Aurelius 
was lengthened so as to reach nearly to the feet. 
So we must infer from the statement of Aurelius 
Victor: “Cum e Gallia vestem plurimam de- 
vexisset, talaresque caracallas fecisset, coegisset- 
que plebem ad se salutandum talibus introire, de 
nomine hujus vestis Caracalla nominatus est," 
Špartianus speaks still _ more distinctly to the 
same etlect : * Ipse Caracalla nomen a vestimento 
quod populo dederat, demisso usque ad talos, quod 
anitea_ non fucrrat, unde hodieque dicuntur An- 
taninianae Caracallae ejusmodi, in usu maxime 
Romanae_ plebis frequentatae.' From the re- 
ference to this vestment made by St. Jerome 
(Epietle to Fubiola), we may infer that, like other 
garments suited for out«loor use, the caracalla 
was furnished with a hood.  “ Ephod . . . pal- 
liolum mirae pulchritudinis praestringens ful- 
gore oculos in modum caracallarum sed absque 
cucullis"' The statement to the same eflect 
made by St. Eucherius of Lyons, is evidently a 
mere reproduction of St. Jerome. (Zastit. lib. ii. 
cap. 10.“ Ephod, vestis sacerdotalis . . . Est 
autem velut in carncallae modum, sed sine cu- 


(4/1,") [W.B.M.] 
CARAUNUS. [CHARAUNUS.] 


CARILEFUS, presbyter, of _Aninsula_ in 
Gaul, is commemorated July 1 (3furt. Usunrdi). 
[C.] 

CARILIPPUS, martyr, is commemorated 
April 28 (Bfart. Usuardi). [C.] 

CARISIUS, with CAaLLISTUS, martyr at Co- 
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rinth, is commemorated April 16 (Ifart. Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 


CARITAS. [CHARITAS.] 


CARPOPHORUS. (1) One of the CORONATI 
QUATUOR, commemorated_ Nov. 8 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). 

(2) Presbvter, martyr at Spoleto, comme- 
morated Dec. 10 (Mat. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

[U.] 

CARPUS. (1) Bishop, martvr at Pergamus, 
commemorated April 13 (Mart. Ron. Vet, 
Usuardi). 

(2) The disciple of Paul, martyr at Troas, 
commemorated Oct. 13 (Jfart. Kom. Vet., Usu- 
ardi); as “ Apostle? and one of the Seventy, 
May 27 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) Bishop of Thyatina, martyr, Oct. 13 (Cal. 
Byzant.). [C.] 

CARDINAL. As the Benedictine Editors of 
St. Gregory the Great (Ad Ep. i. 15) truly re- 
mark : “ Nomen vetus, nova est dignitas, pur- 
pura recentior." Qurchronological limits extend 
at most to the early dawn of the dignity, which 
is a long way out of sight of the purple. Cardinal 
winds, cardinal numbers, cardinal virtues, the 
cardinal altar, and cardinal mass, are expressions 
all illustrative of the gradual adaptation of the 
term to that which was ckicf in the hierarchy. 
As the name of “ pope," or “ papa," was originally 
common to all bishops, so the chief presbyters 
and deacons of any church to which a cure of 
souls was attached were apt to have the term 
“ cardinal ? applied to them by way of dist.nc- 
tion long before it was applied to the presbyters 
and deacons ot the Church of Rome in particular. 
Parish churches had come to be called “ titles," 
as conferring a title upon those who served them ; 
anl a title, from the notion of fixity that was 
implied in it, “ cardo," the Zine on which, when 
Jixzed to a dvor, the door turns. Then, as there 
were chapels and oratories that were not parish 
churches—in other words gave no distinctive 
title—so there were priests and deacons attached 
to parish churches temporarily, that were not 
fixtures; or who went by their titles, yet were 
not therefore called cardinals. In the writings 
of St. Gregory the Great this distinction comes 
out strongly, being applied by him even to 
bishops, as is shewn by Thomassin (De Ben. ii, 
part ii. 115). Thus, on one occasion, he bids the 
Bishop of Grosseto visit the church of Porto Bar- 
rato, then vacant, and ordain “ one cardinal 
presbyter and two deacons there" (Zp. i. 15). 
On another occasion we find him naming Martin, 
a Corsican bishop, whose see had been destroyed, 
“ cardinal priest," or “ pontiff," ofanother church 
in the island that had long been deprived of its 
bishop (i. 79). — Elsewhere, he forbids Januarius, 
archbishop of Cagliari, making Liberatus “a car- 
dinal-deacon," unless furnished with letters di- 
missory from his own diocesan (i. 83). “ Car- 
dinales violenter in parochiis ordinatos forensibus 
in pristinum cardinem revocabat Gregorius," as 
is said of him by his own biographer, John the 
Deacon (iii. 11), a writer of the 9th century; 
instances of which abound in his epistles:; 
« cardinare ? and “ incardinatio " are words used 
by him in describing this process. The bishop, 
priest, or deacon, made “ cardinal of a church 
in this sense, was attached to it permanently, in 
contradistinction to bishops administering the 
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affairs of a diocese during a vacancy, and priests 
or deacons holding subordinate or temporary 
posts in a parish church. Of titles, or parish 
churches in Rome, the number seems to have 
varied in ditferent ages. According to Anastasius, 
or whoever wrote the lives of these popes (on 
which see Cave, s. v.), St. Eunristus, A.D. 100-9, 
divided the city amongst his presbyters, and ap- 
pointed seven deacons, St. Fabian, A.D. 236—50, 
divided its “ regions" amongst these deacons. 
Cornelius, the next pope, tells us himself of as 
many as 44 presbvters there then, while the 
number of deacons remnined the same (Euseb. 
vi. 43). From St. Dionysius, A.D. 259—69, being 
also credited by his biographer with having di- 
vided the churches in Rome amongst his pres- 
byters, and instituted cemeteries and parishes or 
dioceses, we must infer that the old arrange- 
ments had been thrown into confusion, and the 
number of churches diminished considerably, by 
the persecutivns under Decius and Valerian. 
And this would explain what we are told once 
more by Anastasius, that St. Marcellus, A.D, 
308-10, appointed 25 titles, as parishes (qursi 
diocceses) in the city, for administering baptism 
and penance to the multitudes converted from 
pazanism, and for burial of the martyrs. Long 
after this, the number of titles in the city stood 
at 28. Accordingly, when we read of a pres- 
byter or deacon of the Roman church without 
any further distinction, a member of the Romau 
clergy is meant who was attached to some chapel 
or oratory within the city. When we read of a 
presbyter or deacon of some particular title there, 
a member of the Roman clergy is meant, who 
was either temporarily or permanently attached 
to one of the 25 or 28 parish churches, or 
seven regions of the city; and to those perma- 
nently attached to either the name of “ cardinal" 
was given, after it had got into use elsewhere. 
Anastasius himself, or a namesake and contem- 
porary of his, had it applied to him (Cave, s. v.). 
The tact that the popes in those days were 
elected, like most other bishops, by the clergy 
and people of their diocese, is amply sufticient 
to account for the prodigious impertance that 
attached gradually to the cardinal presbyters and 
deacons of the Church of Rome, throwing those 
of all other churches into the shade. Cardinal 
bishops were _ not known there for some time 
afterwards, as Thomassin shews (ib. c. 116). Onu 
the contrary, the rule laid down under anathema 
by the svnod under Stephen IV. A.D. 769, was, in 
the words of Anastasius, that “ nobody, whether 
a layman, or of any other rank soever, should 
be capable of being advanced to the pontilical 
dignity, who had not risen regularly step by step, 
and been made cardinal _presbyter or deacon." 
But when Anastasius, a little further on, speaks 
of the same pope appointing the seven bishops, 
whom he calls “* hebdomadal cardinals," to func- 
tionate at the altar of St. Peter in turn, he is 
probably not using the phrase in the exact sense 
which it has since borne: as in the Council of 
Constantinople that restored Photius, A D. 879, 
and was contemporary with Anastasius, Paul, 
bishop of Ancona, and Eugenius, bishop of Ostia, 
were present as legates of John VIIL, and were 
styled and subscribed as such; while Peter, the 
third legate, subscribed as “ presbyter and car- 
dinal," and was so styled throughout (Bever. 
Synod. ii. 299). Similarly, in the list of sub- 
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scriptions to the Roman synod that preceded it, 
all the bishops write themselves bishops only, 
while the presbyters and deacons are written 
“ cardinals" in addition. The seven bishops of 
Ostia, Porto, St. Rufina, Albano, Sabina, Tus- 
culum, and Praeneste, began, in point of fact, to 
be called “ cardinals" in the 1lth century, or 
the age of St. Peter Damian, himself one of them, 
when formed into a college with the cardinal pres- 
byters and deacons by the decree of Nicholas II. 
A.D. 1059, for electing all future popes. And it 
was a much later development by which bishops 
of distant sees came to be made cardinal deacons 
or presbyters of some church in Rome as well. 
For a description of the Roman church in the 
11th century, by which time the seven cardinal 
bishops had been appointed to the church of 
St. John Lateran to ofliciate there in turn for 
the pope: and the 28 cardinal presbyters distri- 
buted between the four churches of St. Mary 
Major, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Laurence, 
seven at each, see the old ritual in Baron. 
A.D. 1057, n. 19; Comp. the Liber Drurnus Pontif. 
Rom. iii. 11, in Migne's Patrol. cv. p. 77; and 
more in Du Cange, Hofiman, Moreri, Morone, s. v.; 
and Muratori, Autig. tal. v. 155—8._[E. S. F.] 


CARENA ( = Quadragena). A forty-days 
fast, imposed by a bishop upon clergy or laity, 
or by an abbot upon monks [PENITENCE]. A 
MS. Penitential, quoted by Ducange (s. €.), 
speaks of fasting on bread and water, “ quod in 
communi sermone carina vocatur.? [C.] 


CARNIPRIVIUM, or CARNISPRIVIUM. This 
name is said by Macer (/ficrofericon, s. v.) te 
be applied to Quinquagesima Sunday, as being 
the last day on which it was permitted to eat 
flesh, the Lent fast anciently commencing on the 
following day, as, he says, is still customary with 
the Orientals and with some religious orders in 
Europe. In the calendar of the Greek Church, 
however, the Kupiakh "A mrdkpews [APOCREOS] is 
Sezagesina Sunday.  Beleth says (Rationale, c. 
63), “ Secunda Dominica Septuagesimae dicitur 
vulgo carnisprivium," where by the “ second 
Sunday of Septuagesima" we must no doubt 
understand Quinquagesima ; and this Sunday is 
called in the Mozarabic Missal Zonunica ante 
carnes tollendus (Ducange's Glossary, s. v.). [C.] 


CARNIVAL. This word, variously derived 
from “ caro vale," or “ubi caro valet," is applied, 
in the narrowest sense, to the three days pre- 
ceding Ash-Wednesday ; in a wider sense to the 
whole period from St. Blaise's Day (Feb. 3) to 
Ash-Wednesday. The period immediately pre- 
ceding Lent has long been a season devoted to 
somewhat more than usual gniety, in anticipation 
of the austerities of Lent.  (Wetzer and Welte's 
Kirchenlericon.) [C.] 

CARPENTORACTENSE CONCILIUM. 
[UARPENTRAS.] 

CARPENTRAS, COUNCIL OF [near 
Narbonne, CARPENTORACTENSE), A.D. 527, Nov. 
6, respecting the fair distribution of _revenue 
between the bishop and the parish-priest (Labb. 

'onc. iv. 1663). [A.W.H.] 

CARTHAGE, COUNCILS OF. [AFRICAN 
COUNCILS.] 

CASK, as symbol.  [DoLIUM.] 


CASSIANUS 


CASSIANUS. (1) Martyr at Saragossa, 18 
commemorated April 16 (.Hart. Usuardi). 

(2) Bishop and confessor of Autun, is comme- 
morated Aug. 5 (Jfart. Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr _ at Rome (Bede), or at Imola 
(Rom. Vet., Usuardi, is commemorated Aug. 13 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr at Tangiers, is commemorated 
Dec. 3 (Hart. Usuardi). 

(5) Or Rome, A.D. 431, is commemorated Feb. 
29 (Cal. Byzant.).  Perhaps identical with (3). 

[C.] 

CASSIUBS. (1) Martyr at Damascus, is com- 
memorated July 20 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr, is commemorated Oct. 10 (JMfart. 
Usuardi). [C.] 


CASSOCK. (/tal. Casacha, Casachina; Fr. 
Casuque; Flem. Casacke.) It is not easy to 
determine with what older words, or with what 
older garment, the present *cassock)? as a gar- 
ment and as a Word, is to be identified. Some 
have thought that the Italian “casacha* and the 
French *casaque? are to be traced to * cara- 
calla * (see the article above), “ casacha ? repre- 
senting an older * caracha,* Others trace the word 
through xagas or kasgas (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 
3, 6-8; Jul. Pollux, vii. 68, describing it as 
irrikos xuT6v) to Kds, skin or hide. 1n con- 
nerion with this it may be noticed that Agathar- 
ciles (a Greek grammarian, at Alexandria, of 
the 2nd century 8.C.), quoted by Lepsius (Zp. ad 
Beljasg, 44), states that the Egvptians had cer- 
tain garments made of felt which they called 
kaga. “ Apud Aegyptios aroAds Tivas mAnTas, 
Verba sunt Agatharcidae, sporayopevovat kdgas 
+... Acue in ultima habes “casack) difficili 
alias originatione." See this and other refer- 
ences in Menage, Diet. Etym. under *Casa- 
que? [W.B.M.] 


CASTOLUS, or CASTULUS, martyr at 
Rome, is commemorated March 26 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 


CASTOR, martyr at Tarsus, is commemorated 
April 27 (Jfart. Hieron., Usuardi); also March 
28 (1.). [C.) 


CASTORIUS. (1) Martyr at Rome, 15 com- 
memorated July 7 (Mart. Wom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Rome under Diocletian, Nov. 8 
(Hurt. Lom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). [C.] 


CASTUS. (1) Martyr in Africa in the 3rd 
centurv, is commemorated May 22 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr, Sept. 4 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). 

(3) Martyr at Capua, Oct. 6 (Mart. Hieron., 
Usuardi). [C.] 


CASULA. (See also AMPHIBALUM, PLANETA, 
IsFULA, PAENULA.) 

1. The vord and its derivstien.—The word 
Cisuda (hence Fr. and Eng. Chaswble), a dimi- 
nutive originally of cis4, “a cottage)? comes 
betore_ us in patristic literature in two senses. 
lt is used, first, in its literal meaning of a cottage 
or hut ; as by St. Gregory of Tours (De Mir«c, 
S. Ju'itns, cap. xliv.),and by St. Isidore of Seville 
(De .01F. Ecel, lib. ii. “de monuckis.), It is used 
also, and far more commonly, as a designation for 
an outer garmeut; the word having been inall 
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probability a provincial term, of popular use, for 
the garment which in the older Latin »vas known 
as a pacnula. St. Isidore of Seville, circ. 600 A.D., 
is the first writer who gives any formal deriva- 
tion of the word, or anything approaching to a 
description of the garment itself.“ The casula,? 
he savs (De Origin. xix. cap. 21), “ is a garment 
furnished with a hood (vestis cucullata) ; and is a 
diminutive of * casa, a cottage, seeing that, like a 
small cottage or hut, it covers the entire person. 
Philo Judaeus, some 600 years earlier, had used a 
similar comparisvn, when, describing a garment 
made of goat-skins (no doubt a rough puenula) 
commonly worn in his time, he says that it 
formed a “portable house" (popnrh oikla) for 
travellers, soldiers, and others, who were obliged 
to be much in the open air. (De Victimis, Phi- 
lonis Opp. Fol, Paris, 1640, p. 836, A.) 

$ 2. Form and muterial of the Casula.—As a 
description of the form or appearance of the 
casula, which will add anything to that of St. 
Isidore already quoted, the earliest notice we 
have is ina MS. of uncertain date (probably 9th 
century, or thereabout), containing fragmentary 
notices of the old Gallican liturgy (Martene, 
Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. v. col. 99): “ Casula, 
quam amphibalum vocant quo sacerdos indu- 
itur, tota unita..... Ideo sine manicis, quia 
sacerdos potius benedicit quam ministrat, Ideo 
unita extrinsecus, non scissa, non aperta, quia 
multae sunt Scripturae sacrae secreta mysteria, 
quae quasi sub sigillo sacerdos doctus debet 
abscondere,“ etc. This “ vestment, for Church 
use, for such it here is (see below, & 9), is 
here described as “made in one piece through- 
out,? as “ without sleeves," and “ without slit 
or opening in front." This description is exactly 
what might be expected on the supposition that 
the casula was virtually a paenula under another 
name. And it exactly corresponds with the 
earliest representations of the chasuble preserved 
in ecclesiastical art. (See PLANETA.) 

The materials of the casula varied according 
to the purposes it was designed to serve. In the 
earlier periods of its history, when it was regarded 
as a garb of very humble pretensions, it was made 
of wool (St. Augustine, De Civit., quoted below, 
& 3), and probably also, like the paenula, often of 
skins, dressed with the wool or fur upon them. 
But, from the sixth century downwards, we hear 
of chasubles of brilliant colour (superbi coloris), 
and of costly materials, such as silk. Boniface III. 
(A.D. 606) sent a_chasuble, formed partly of silk 
and partly of fine goats'-hnir, as a present to 
king Pepin.  (Bonitacii, P. P. II. Zpust, III. 
apud Oct. Ferrarium, De Re Vest. p. 685.) 

8 3. Various uses of the Casula.—The earliest 
notices of the casula shew that, like the pnenula, it 
was originally a garment of very humble charac- 
ter, such as would be worn by peasants and arti- 
sans as their ordinary out-door dress, for protec- 
tion against cold and wet. Being furnished with 
a hood, it was both hat and closk in one. St. Au- 
gustine, writing about the close of the 4th ven- 
tury, but speaking of a story dating from before 
his own time, tells a tale of one Florentius, a 
working tailor at Hippo, who lost his casula, 
and had no money to buy a new one (De Cirit. 
Dei, lib. xxii. cap. 8, & 9). _Fifty “golles,? as we 
learn from the course of the story, would have 
been thought about a reasonable sum for him to 
pay. "But he himself for greater economy meant 
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to buy some wool, which his wife might make 
up for him as best she could. In another passage 
(Šermo cvii. cap. v. opp. tom. v. p. 530) St. Au- 
gustine speaks of the casula as a garment which 
any one of his congregation might be expected to 
possess, and one which every one would take care 
to have good of its kind. A notice of the casula, 
Preserved to us in Procopius (De Bello Vandalico, 
lib. ii. cap. 26), shews that even to his time 
(circ. 5330) the tradition had survived of the very 
humble character attaching to this dress. He 
has occasion to speak of the abject submission by 
which Areobindus, when detfeated by Gontharis, 
sought to disarm the anger of the victor. And 
he speaks of him as putting upon him an outer 
garment unsuited tor a general, or for any war- 
like usage, but belitting a slave or a man of 
humble station; this being, he adds, what the 
Romans, in the speech of Latium, call kagovAaq. 
& 4. Worn by Honks, and, as an out-door dress, 
by the Clerqy.—The same reasons which made the 
vasula a suitable dress for peasants, recommended 
it also as a habit for monks. —Ferrandus, first 
the deacon and afterwards the biographer of 
Facundus, bishop of Ruspa, in Africa, tells us 
that the bishop retained his monastic dress 
and ascetic habits after being advanced to epi- 
scopal dignity (circ. 507 A.D.). He continued to 
wear a monk's leathern girdle ( pelliceum cin- 
guli); and neither used himself, nor permitted 
his monks to use, a casula of costly quality or of 
brilliant colour (“ Casulam pretiosam vel superbi 
coloris nec ipse habuit, nec suos monachos habere 
permisit ). At a period a little after this St. 
Caesarius, archbishop of Arles in Gaul (t 540), 
is described as wearing a casula in his ordinary 
walks about the streets (S. Caesarii Vita, apud 
Acta Sanctorum, Augusti d. xxvii. tom. vi.). And 
he had also one special casula, of finer material 
doubtless, and either white or of some rich colour, 
for processional use. —(“ Casulam, qua in pro- 
cossionibus utebatur, et albam paschalem, profert, 
datque egeno, jubetque ut vendat uni ex clero.") 
The same bishop, in his will, when disposing of 
his wardrobe, distinguishes between the indu- 
menta paschalia, ov vestments for church use on 
Sundays and high festivals, which had been pre- 
sented to him, and his caswla villosa, or long- 
napped cloak, which would be suitable for out- 
door wear only :—“ Saneto et domino meo archi- 
episcopo, qui mihi indigno digne successerit ... 
indumenta paschalia, quae mihi data sunt, omnia 
illi serviant, simul cum casula villosa et tunica 
vel galnape quod melius dimisero. —Reliqua vero 
vestimenta mea, excepto birro amiculari, mei 
tam clerici quam laici . . . . dividant.? 
At or just atter the close ofthe sixth century, 
a further notice of the casula, preserved to us by 
John the Deacon (Živi Gregoriš Vita, lib. iv. 
cap. 63), serves to indicate that the casula, worn 
at Rome as an out-door habit by ecelesiastics, 
must have diflered in some respects from the cus- 
tomnary dress then worn in the East by persons of 
the same class, One abbot John, a Persian, came 
to Rome in St. Gregory's days, *“ ad adorandum 
loculos saneterum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli.? 
** One day," so he himself tells the story, “I was 
standing in the middle of the city, when who 
should come across towards me but Papa Gre- 
gorius. Just as I was thinkiug of making my 
obeisance to him (*mittere me ante eum "), the 
pope came close up, and seeing _ my intention, 
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sicut coram IJeo dico, fralres, he bowed himself 
to the ground before me, and would not rise till 
I had done so first. Then embracing me with 
mach humility, he slipped three pieces of money 
into my hand, and desired that a casula should be 
given me, and everything else that I required." 

This use of the casula as the chartcteristic out- 
door garb of the clergy, and in many places also 
of monks, was maintained in the West from the 
5th to the 8th century. In the Council ef 
Ratisbon, held in April, A.D. 742, under the pre- 
silency of St. Bonitace, one of the canons deter- 
mined on was directed against those of the clergy 
who (in out-door lite, as we _may infer) adopted 
the dress of laymen, the sagum, or short ojen 
cloak then commonly worn. “We bave deereel 
that presbyters and deacons shall wear, pot 
“saga, as do laymen, but * casulae,* as becometh 
servants of God. (“ Decrevimus guoqgue ut 
presbyteri vel diaconi non sagis laicorum more, 
sed casulis utantur, ritu servorum Dei.) 

95. Use of the Casula as a Vestment of Holy 
Bfinistry.—From the 5th to the 8th century the 
term PLANETA (q. v.) appears to have been the 
term ordinarily employed in Italy and Spain, if not 
elsewhere, for the supervestment worn in oflices 
of holy ministry. The earliest undoubted evi- 
dence of the word casula being used in this precise 
meaning dates from the 9th century, or possibly 
the 8th, if the Sacramentary of St. Gregory be- 
longs in its present form to that time. But the 
usages of words in formal documents such as this 
last, confirmed as this is by the nearly contem- 
porary writings (cir.. 820) of Rabanus Maurus, 
Amalarius, and Walafrid Strabo, indicate, gener. 
ally, a considerably earlier popular usage. How- 
ever this may be, we know that from the date of 
these last writers to the present time, the word 
casula has been used as the exact equivalent of 
planeta by western ritualists, and has in general 
usage quite superseded all other terms, such 1s 
amphibalim, infula, planeta, by which at varicus 
times it has been designated. 

It does not fall within the compass of this 
work to trace the various modifications of the 
“chasuble,* in respect of form, material, and 
ornament, from the 9th century downwards, or 
to treat of the various symbolical meanings 
attributed to it. Full information, however, 
upon these points will be found in the following 
treatises. = Bock, Geschichte der  liturgischem 
Gerdnder des Mittelalters, 2 vols. 8vo., Bonn. 
1806; Pugin, Glossary of FEocolesiustical Urna- 
ment, fol., London, 1846 ; Rock, The Church of 
our Fathers, London, 1849 ; and in ihe Vestiarimvi 
Christianum (London, 1868) of the writer of this 
article. [W.B.M.] 


CATABASTA (KaraBagla). An unthem or 
short hymn in the Greek offices, so called because 
the two sides of the choir come down (karaBal- 
vovo1) into the body of the church and unite in 
singing it. It often occurs between the * odes" 
of a “canon ;" and its construction is that of 
any other “ troparion.? Sometimes two “*cata- 
basiai " occur together between each ode, as on 
the Sunday after Christmas=lav, where each 
pair consists of the first troparion of the corre- 
sponding odes of the two canons for Christmas 
day, mentioned ina preceding article. [H.J.H.] 


CATACOMBES. Few words are more familiag, 


. . . . LL] 
or more universallv intelligihle than “ Catavomh, 
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as signifring a subterranean excavation con- 
structed for the interment of the dead. Yet in 
its original meaning the word had no connection 
wiatsvever with sepulture, or even with exea- 
vativns, but was simply used as the name of a 
particular district in the vicinity of Rome.e 

Tne word Cutactmn'rte, the earliest form in 
which we meet with it, is unquestionably de- 
rived from tne Greek _ Kkar& and kvuBn, “a hol- 
low," and so“a cup," “a boat)? &c., a widely 
spread root which we trace in the Greek xvu- 
BaXor, the Latin Cimba, the Celtic Cum, the 
A.S. Combhe, and the Piedmontese Comba, * a 
ruller/" or “* hollow." It is allied to the San- 
skrit Aumbh1s, “a pit." In Ducange Goss. Med. 
e dur. Graecitatis we find “ KćuBn, Cimii— 
zAovia zeprpepn Poualos, Suidi13. “ «vuBetov, 
Bos roTnpiov zapaxA1)a10v TE SxNuart mAoly d 
kaleirar kvuBn"' Auctor. Etymol. The district 
nezr the tomb of Cecilia Metella and the Circus 
of domulus on the Appian Way appears, probably 
from its natural configuration, to have borne this 
desiznatiovn. In the /mperia_ Cues irum, a docu- 
ment of the 7th century, printed by Eccard in 
his Corpus Hist. Bled. Aer. vol. i. p. 31, the 
erestion of the Circusof Maxentius, or Romulus, 
AD. 311, in that ločality is spoken of in these 
words, “ Maxrentius Termas in Palatio fecit et 
Circum in Catecumpas8." "The site of the adjacent 
Basilica of St. Sebastian is indicated by the same 
name in a letter of Gregory the Great to Con- 
stantia (the daushter of the Emperor Tiberius 
Lonstantinus, married by him to his suecessor 
Maurice) towards the end of the 6th century, 
ercusing himself for not sending her the head of 
the Apostle Paul, which she had reqqnested as a 
zift to the Church she had erected in his honour 
(reg. Magn. Zpist. iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30). Speak- 
ing of the bodies of the Apostles Peter and Paul 
he writes “ quae ducta usque ad secundum urbis 
milliarium in loco qui dicitur [ad] cat rcumbas 
callacata sunt." A various reading, catatumbas, 
fvund in some MSS., and adopted by Baronius, 
šfartyrol. ad xiii. Kal. Feb. has led some writers 
to adopt a ditierent etvmology, ad (kara) tun- 
kas. and to consider the word an early synonvm 
for ** cnemeterium." But the best MSS. read 
418 not tumhas, and there is no ground for 
believine that Christian burial places generally 
were known bvyany such name tilla conside1 ably 
later period. The view of Padre Marchi (Jfonum. 
Pronitit. p. 209), that the word cat tcomb is a 
mongrel, half Greek and half Latin, and that the 
second element is to be found in the verb cumbo, 
is based on false philological principles, and may 
safelv be rejected. The distance of the Basilica 
of St. Sebastian from the Tiber is a suflicient 
reason for discarding the etymology of the ano- 
nvmous author of the /fistoruy of £,e Translation 
vf St. Nebastvan, o. vi. “ Milliario tertio ab Urbe, 
loco qui ob stationem navium Cutacwnbas dice- 
batur.? 

AH through the middle ages the phrase “ad 
ratacumbas " was used to distinenish the sub- 
tervanean _cemetery (cafaconib in the modern 
sense) adjacent to the Basilica of St. Sebastian 
("iu loco qui appellatur € :tacunvas ubi corpus 
beati Sebastiani martyris cum aliis quiescit. 


. 


__ 


* Pur other examples of a local name becoming 
grneric cf. “ Capitol," ** Pulace," “ Academy," “ Newgate, 
“ Bedlam," &c. 
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Anast. Hadrian. i. S 343; “ coemeterio Sancti 
Christi martyris Sebastiani in catacumba.' Ib, 
Nicolaus i. & 601) while the term itself in its re- 
stricted sense designated a subterranean chapel 
communicating with that Basilica in which, 
according to tradition, the bodies of the two 
great Apostles hnd been deposited after the in- 
ellectual attempt of the Greeks, referred to by 
S. Gregory u. s. to steal them away (Bosio, Rom. 
Sotteran. cap. xiii.). Ia documents from the 6th 
to the 13tn century we continually meet with 
the expressions “ festum ad catacumbas,' “ locus 
qui dicitur in catacumbas," and the like. "The 
earliest authority is a list of the Roman ceme- 
teries of the 6th century, where we find “ cime- 
terium catecumbhas ad St. Sebastianun Via Appia.? 
ln the De Bfirabilibus Romae of the 13th century 
we read “ Coemeteria Calisti jurta Catacwnh1s. 
The first recorded use of the word in its modern 
sense out of Rome is at Naples in the 9th century 
KDe Rossi, 2.5. i. 87.)b 

Bede, at the beginning of the 8th century, writes, 
de Seg actatihus mundi ad ann. 4327. ** Damasus 
Romae episcopus fecit basilicam juxta theatrum 
S. Laurentio et aliam in catacumhas ubi jacue- 
runt corpora sancta Apostolorum Petri et Pauli.? 
The celebrity acquired by this cemetery as the 
temporary resting-place of the chief of the 
Apostles led to a general familiaritv with its 
name, and a gradual identification of the term 
““ catacumbae " with the cemetery itself. When 
in process of time the other underground places 
of interment of the Christians fell into neglect 
and oblivion, and the very entrances to them 
were concealed, and their existence almost for- 
gotten, this one beneath the Church of St. 
Sebastian remained always open as the object 
of pilgrimage, and bv, degrees transterred its 
name toall similar subterranean cemeterics. “A 
visit to the cemeteries became svynonvmous with 
a visit ad cat tcuinbasg, and the term catacomb gra- 
dually came to be regarded as the specific name 
for all subterranean excavations for purposes of 
burial, not only in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
but also in Naples, Malta, Paris, Sicily, and 
wherever else similar excavations have been 
discovered " (Northcote, #8. 3. 109). 

Orijin.— Until a comparatively recent period 
a very erroneous opinion as to the origin of the 
subterranean cemeteries of Rome was univer- 
sally_ entertained. No one thought of calling 
in question the assertion that they were ex- 
hausted sandpits, and had been originallvy exva- 
vated for the purpose of obtaining the volcanic 
stratum known as arena by the ancients, and 
as pozzolana by the _moderns, so extensively 
used by them in the composition of their mortar ; 
and that the Christians, finding in the laby- 
rinthine recesses of these deserted +renaiide suit- 
able places for the concealment of the bodies of 
their martyred brethren, had taken possession 
of them and emploved them as cemeteries. 
There was great plausibility about this view. 
It seemed to derive support from the * Martvro- 
losies* and other ancient documents in which 
the expressions dn aremtrio, or jurta arewwrnon, 
or in cryplis arenarus ure of not unfrequent 


b In tbe same way as this cemricry of St. Sebastian 
was known by the designation “ad catacurmbas," others 
were <peciticd as “ ad Nyinphas?' “ad Ursum pileatum, 
* inter duas lauros,' “ad Sextum Philippi," and tbe like, 
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occurrence. It also removed the seeming diffi- 
culty, which a fuller understanding of the laws 
regulating sepulture among the Romans has dis- 
sipated, as to the possibilitv of a small and per- 
secuted body excavating galleries of such enor- 
mous extent, und disposing ef the material 
extracted from them without attractins the 
notice and provoking the interference of the sup- 


porters of the dominant religion. Once started 
und given to the world under the authority of the 
names of men of acknowledgerl learning it found 
general acceptance, and became an historical tra- 
dition indolently accepted by one generation of 
investigators after another. —Bosio, the pieneer 
of all subsequent examinations of the catacombs, 
maintained a discreet silence upon the origin of 
the subterranean cemeteries; but their Pagan 
origin is accepted by his translator and editor, 
Aringhi, as well as by Baronius, Severano, Bot- 
tari, Boldetti, and other writers on the subject. 
Mare “hi, with a toueh of quiet sarcasm, afirms that 
it causes him no surprise that this hvpothesis 
should have been maintained by Bottari, who, it 
is abundantly evident, “studied the subterra- 
nean Rome quite at his case not under but above 
ground." (Marehi, 9. s. p. 15.) But he confesses 
to astonishment that “the excellent Boldetti,? 
with all the opportunities afforded by personal 
examination for perceiving the wide diterence 
between the arenariae and the cemeteries which 
lie below them, should have never seen the 
untenableness of the traditional view. In more 
modern times the same origin of the catacombs 
was_asserted by DAgincourt, Raoul-Rochette, 
and indeed by every one who wroteson the 
subject. Padre Marchi has the merit of being 
the first to promulgate the true doctrine that 
the catacombs were the work of Christians 
alone, and from the first designed for places 
of sepulture. “Fhe Padre ingenuously informs 
us (p. 7) that he commenced his investigations 
With the most unquestioning fnith in the uni- 
versally received theorv, and that it was onlv 
by degrees that his studies and experience, 
not among books and papers, hut in quarries, 
cemeteries, and sand-pits, led him to an opposite 
conclusion, aud put him in a position to declare 
to the world _as An unquestiontble fact, that in 
the Christian cemeteries no Pagan ever gave a 
single blow with pickaxe or chisel. The brothers 
De Rossi, the pupilsof Padre Marchi in the work 
o€ investigation, have eentinued his labours in 
the same path of patient examination of faets, 
and that with sueh suecesg that it may now be 
regarded as established berond controversy that 
the origin of the catacombs was Christian and 
not Pagan. and that thev were constructed ex- 
pressly for the purpose of interment, and had no 
connection with the arenuriue beyond that of 
Justaposition. žu certain cases, as at St. Callis- 
tusanst st. Acnes, the catacombs lie at the side 
ofor beneath those excavations, so that they are 
entered. from them, the arenariac etfectuully | 
masking the doors of necess to the Christian 
galleries, while they aflorded them an easy niode 
of removing the excavated earth. 

Padre Murchi's confidence_ in the old theory of | 
the Pagan origin of the catacombs was first dis- 
iurbed bva caveful examination of the veologicnl 
characteristics of the strata in which they were, | 
as a rule, excavated. The surface of the Cam-— 
pagna surroundins Rone, especially on the left | 
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bank of the Tiber, where the catacombs are 
chiefly situated, is almost entirely formed of 
materials of volcanic origin. — These igneous 
strata are of dilerent composition and antiquity. 
We will only specify the three with which we 
are concerned, viz., the so-called ćura litoide, tura 
granolare, and pozzolana pura. The pozzrolana 
pura is a friable sand rock, entirely destitute of 
any cementing substance tp bind the melecules 
together and give then the nature of stone. 
The Žuja granolare is in appearance almost the 
same rock as the pozzolana a The distin- 
guishing mark is the presence of a slizht cement, 
which gives the mass some degree ot soliditv, 
aud unites the sandy particles into a stone w hich 
is cut with the greatest ense. The third stratum, 
the tura litvide, is a vred conglomerate cementel 
into a substance of sutlicient harduess to form an 
exceelingly useful building stone. Of these 
three »strata, it was the first and the last alone 
which were worked by the ancient Romans tor 
architectural purposes, while it is exelusivelv in 
the second, the tufa granolare, that the cata- 
combs were excavated. The tuja litnide was 
employed trom the earliest ages, as it still is, in 
the buildings of Rome. The interior of the 
Cloaca Ma.cima, the Zubularimn of the Capitol, 
and others of the most ancient architectural 
works, attest its durability, as well as the early 
date of its use, and it is still extensively quarried 
as building stone at the foot of Monte Verde, 
outsile the Porta Portese (Murrav's Hand! jak 
for Rome, p. 324). While this formation fur- 
nished the stone fur building, the third named— 
the pozzolinat pura, found iu insulated deponits, 
rarely of any considerable extent—supplivd the 
sand required for the composition of the mortar, 
and as such is commended_ by Vitruvius (Ark. 
iii. 7) as preferable to every other kiud. The 
vicinity of Rome, and indeed some parts of the 
city itself, abounded in pozzolana pits, or arcu- 
rite, forming an intricate network of excava- 
tions, not running in straight lines, as the galleries 
of the catacombs do almost universally, but pur- 
suing tortuous paths, tollowing the directivn of 
the sinuous veins of the earth the builders were 
in search of. References to these sand-pits, 
whose dark recesses attorded secure concealment 
as well to the perpetrators of deeds of blood as 
to their intended victinis, appear iu some ot the 
chief classical writers. — Cicero _ mentivns that 
the young patrician Asinius had been inveigled 
into the gardens of the Esquiline, where he was 
murdered and precipitated into one of the sand- 
quarries: *“ Asinius autem . . . quasi in her- 
tulos iret, in arenarias quaslam extra Portam 
Esquilinam  perduetus occiditur“ (COrud. pro 
(Vuentio, €. 13). Suetonius also relates that 
when the trembling Nero, fearing instant assis- 
sination, took refuge in the villa of his treed- 
man Phaon, between the Nomentan and Sala- 
rinu roads, he was advised to conceal_ himself 
in an adjacent sand-pit, “ia specnn  egestae 
arene?" but he vowed that he wovld not go 
underground alive, “negavit se vivum sub 
terram iturum " (Sueton. in Neron. 48). 
Exhausted sand-pits of this kind also afforded 
burial places for the lowest dregs of the popu- 
lace, for _slaves, and others who on ceremonial 
grounds were denied the honour of the tuneral 
pile. The best known are those left by the 
sand-liggers on the Fsquijine, which, we learn 
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from Horace, were used as common receptacles 
for the vilest corpses, and defiled the air with 
their pestilential exhalations, until Maecenas 
rescued the district from its degradation and 
converted it into a garden (Horat. Serm. i. 8, 
1-16). 


“ Hac prins angustis ejecta cadavera cellis, 
Conservus vili portanda locabat in arca, 
Hoc miserae plebi stabat comwnune sepulchrum." 


(Cf. the commentary of Acron the Scholiast on 
the passage: “*Huc aliquando cadavera porta- 
bantur plebeiorum sive servorum: nam sepulchra 
publica erant antea.) These loathsome burial 
pits were known by the names of puticuli or 
puticulae ; a diminutive of puteus, “a well," ac- 
ovrding to the etymology given by Festus. They 
were also designated culinae, from their shape. 
(Facciolat. sub. voc. culina ; Padre Lupi, Disserta- 
zisni, LS cxxxix. p. 63). 

We need not pause to refute the _monstrous 
theory so carelessly propounded by Basnage, Bur- 
net, Misson, &c., which identified the first begin- 
nings of the Christian catacombs with these 
horrible charnel-houses, which were the oppro- 
brium of Paganism, and asserted, in Burnet's 
words, that “ those burying-places that are graced 
with the pompous title of catacombs are no other 
than the pruticoli mentioned by Festus Pompeius, 
where the meanest sort of the Roman slaves were 
hid, and so without any further care about them 
were left to rot." The most superficial acquaint- 
ance with the catacombs will convince us of the 
absurdity of such an hypothesis, and prove 
the correctness of the assertion that “the puti- 
ctli into which the carrion of the Roman slaves 
might be flung had not the slightest analogy 
with the decorous, careful, and expensive provi- 
sions made by the early Christians for the con- 
servation of their dead" (Zdin. Rev. No. 221, 
Jan. 1859). 

But, if otherwise probable, this presumed 
connection between the arenariae and the ceme- 
teries of the Christians would be at once dis- 
proved by the remarkable fact first noticed by 
P. Marchi, and confirmed by the investigations 
of the brothers De Rossi, to which we have 
alluded above, that the strata which furnished 
pozzokana pura were carefullv avoided by the 
ercavators of the catacombs, who ran their vast 
svstem of galleries nlmost exclusively in the 
tufa granolire. While, on the one hand, they 
avoided the solid strata of the tufa litoide, 
which could not be quarried without at least 
threcefold the time and labour required in: the 
granular tufa, and the excavated material from 
which could not be disposed of without great 
incenvenience, with equal care these subterranean 
engineers avoided the layers of friable pozzolana 
which would have rendered their work insecure, 
and in which no permanent gallery or rock tomb 
could have been constructed, and selected that 
stratum of medium hardness which was best 
adapted for their peculiar purpose. The suita- 
bility of the tufa granolare for the object in view 
cannot be better stated than in the words of Dr. 
Northeote: “It is easily worked, of suiticient con- 
sistency to admit of being hollowed out into galle- 
ries and chambers without at once falling in, and 
its porous nature causes the water quickly to drain 
otf from it, thus leaving the galleries dry and 
wholesome, an important consideration when we 
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think of the vast number of dead bodies which 
once lined the walls of the subterraneun ceme- 
teries " (oma Sotterr. p. 321). To these advan- 
tages may be added the facility with which the 
rock was triturated so as to be carried out of 
the excavations in the form of earth instead of 
heavy blocks of stone, as would have been the 
case in the quarries of compact tufa. 
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Plan of Arenaria 


The exclusively Christian origin of the cata- 
combs, and their destination from the first for 
purposes of interment is also evident, from the 
contrast furnished by their plan, form, and mode 
of construction, to the arenifodinae, or sand-pits, 
and lapidicinae, or stone quarries, of ancient 
times. This contrast is made evident to the eye 
by Padre Marchi, from whom the annexed wood- 
cuts are borrowed ( Fuv. I. iii. ix.-xii.), and by 
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Plan of 8t. Agnes. 


Dr. Northcote and _ Mr. Brownlow in the plan 
and atlas appended to their /'oma Sottvrranea, 
The ground plans given by Marchi lay before us 
in. successive plates the ichnography of the 
stone quarry which lies above the catacomb of 
St. Pontianus, and of the arenaria which lies 
above that of St. Agnes, and the portions of the 
cemetery immediately beneuth them. Nothing 
could more tforcibly show the dilterence between 


the vast cavernous chambers of the quarry, 
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where the object was to remove as much of the 
stone as was consistent with safety, and the long 
narrow galleries of the catacomb in which the 
object was to displace as little of the stratum as 
would be consistent with the excavator's purpose. 
The plates also enable us to contrast the tortuous 
passages of the arenariac, running usually in 
curved lines, with a careful avoidance of sharp 
angles, and wide enough to admit a horse and 
cart for the removal of the materiul, and the 
straight lines, right angles, and restricted dimen- 
sions of the ambulacra of the catacombs. An- 
other _ marked dilference between the arenariae 
and the subterranean cemeteries of the Christians 
is, that the walls of the latter always rise ver- 
tically from the floor of the gallery, while, on 
acgount of the frailness of the material in which 
they were excavated, the walls of the sand quar- 
ries are set at a re-entering angle, giving the 
gallery almost the form of a tunnel. This mode 
of construction renders it impossible to form 
sepulchral recesses with exactly closed apertures, 
as we find them in all the galleries of the cata- 
combs. The friability of the material also forbids 
the adaptation of a plate or _marble or tiles to 
the aperture of the recess, which was essential 
to confine the noxicus eftluvia of the decaying 
corpses. 

The wide distinction between the mode of 
construction adopted in the quarries and that 
rendered necessary by the requirements of the 
cemeteries, and the practical difficulties which 
stood in the way of transforming one into the 
other are rendered more evident by the few 
instances in which this transformation has been 
actually effected. The examples we would bring 
in proof of our statement are those given by Mich. 
Stef. De Rossi from the cemeteries of St. Hermes 
and St. Priscilla (Analis. Geol. ed Arch. vol. i. pp. 
31, 32, sq.; Northcote, .R. S. pp. 323, 329). In 
the first pinno of the catacomb of St. Hermes 
we have a specimen of a sepulchral gallery with 
three rows of lateral loculi, constructed in brick 
and masonry, within an ancient arenaria. At 
first sight the difference between the form and 
proportions of the galleries and (oculi, and those 
of the usual type, is scarcely noticeable. Closer 
inspection, however, shows that the side walls 
are built up from the ground, in advance of the 
tufa walls of the gallery, which is two or three 
times the ordinary width, leaving space enough 
for the depth of the (oculi. These are closed in 
the ordinary manner, with the exception of those 
of the uppermost tier, where the closing slabs 
are laid at an angle, sloping up to the barrel 
vault of the gallery, and forming a triangular 
instead of a rectangular recess. When the 
galleries cross one another the space becomes 
wider and the walls more curved, and the vault 
is sustained in the centre by a thick wall con- 
taining tombs, which divides the ambulacrum 
into two parallel galleries. This example indi- 
cates the nature of the alterations required to 
convert an arenaria into a cemetery. These as 
a rule were so costly and laborious that the 
Christians preferred to undertake an entirely 
fresh excavation. 

The second example is that from the cemetery 
o* St. Priscilla, on the Via Salaria_ Nova. The 
annexed plan given from De Rossi enables us, 
by a variation in the shading, to distinguish 
between the original excavation and the form 
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into which it was subsequently converted when 
it became a Christian burial-place, and helps 
us to appreciate the immense labour that 
was expended in the erection of “numerous 
pillars of various sizes, long walls of solid ma- 
sonry, sometimes straight, sometimes broken 
into angles, partly concealing and partly sustain- 
ing the tufa and the sepulchres of the galleries, 
frequent niches of various size often interrupted 
by pillars built up within them," and the other 
modifications necessary to convert the original 
excavation into its present form. We may men- 
tion a third example of the same kind: the 
arenaria adjacent to St. Saturninus, on the same 
road. A portion of this cemetery has been erca- 
vated in good pozzolana earth, and has the cha- 
racteristics of a true arenaria. The galleries are 
wide, and are curved in plan. The walls and 
vault are arched, and it has not been thought 
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consistent with security to construct more than 
two ranges of loculi near the pavement, and even 
these occur at wider intervals than is usual where 
the rock is harder. In all respects the contrast 
this division of the cemetery presents to the 
ordinary tvpe is most marked. “Here we have 
another instance of the Christians having made 
the attempt to utilise the arenaria, but it appenrs 
that they found it more convenient to abandon 
the attempt, and to construct entirely new gal- 
leries, even at the cost of descending to a greater 
depth into the bowels of the earth " (Northcote, 
BR. S. p. 330). 

These examples when candidly examined lead 
to a conclusion directly opposite to that atlirmed 
so contidently by Raoul-Rochette and others. 
So far from its being the case that the Christians 
commenced their subterranean cemeteries by 


| adopting exhausted arenariae, which they ex- 
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tended and enlarged to suit their increasing 
rejuirements, so that “an arenaria_ was the 
ordinary _ matrix of a catacomb," the rarity of 
such instances that can be adduced, and the 
marked contrast between the arenaria and the 
Cutacom? both in plan and mode of construction, 
contirin our assertion that the subterranean ceme- 
teries of the Christians had a distinct origin, and 
irom the first were intended tor places of inter- 
ment alene, and that what, previous to recent 
imvestigatious, was regarded as the normal con- 
ditiva or thiugs, was really extremely exceptional, 
and is to be explained in each case on exceptional 
greunda. 
The traditional hypothesis to which we have 
referred, by which the couclusions of all inves- 
tisators befvre the memorable epoch of _Padre 
Marchi were fettered, had its foundation in cer- 
tain passages in ancient documents of very ques- 
tionable value, which describe the burial-places 
of certain martyrs and others as being in arena- 
ri, jurta arenarium, ad arcmts, or in cryptis 
aremariis. These passages are almost exclusively 
derived. from the documents known as “ Acta 
Martyrum," which, from the extent to which 
their text has been tampered with at ditterent 
dates, are generally almost worthless as histo- 
rical authorities. None of those in question are 
centained in Ruinart's Acta. Matyrum Sincera, 
and they are probably of little real weight. Aud 
further, even if the statements contained in them 
deserved to be received with more contidence 
De Rossi has very acutely demonstrated that 
they cannot fairly be considered to prove the 
fact for which they are adduced, They show 
little more than that the terms arenarium, &c., 
were used more loosely at the time these “ Acts" 
were compiled than strict accuracy warranted, 


and were applied to the whole “ hypogaeum ? of 


Which the sand-pit at most only formed part. 
According to Mich. Stef. De Rossi (Analis. Geol. ed 
Arch. vol. i. pp. 13-34), if. we contine ourselves 
to a range of five or six miles out of Rome. there 
are no more than nine passages of these “ Acts 
in which _martyrs are recorded to have been 
interred ina oarenario or in cryptis arcnaris; 
While of this limited number of authorities, four 
refer to cemeteries in which an arenaria is 
actually fouud more or less closely connected 
With the cemetery, and in which therefore the 
act may be at once acknowledged to be in agree- 
ment with the record, without in the lenst 
impugning our conclusion as to the generally 
distinct nature uf the two. 

It deserves notice also, as showing the worth- 
lessness of these records as statements of fact, 
that two of the passages which speak of inter- 
tmucnts in cryptis arcnariis, that of SS. Nereus 
and Alexander in the cemetery of Domitilla, and 
that of 5. Laurentius in that of Cyriaca, refer to 
localities where pozzoluna is not to be found, 
but where the stratum in which the cemetery is 
cvustructed is that known as capellaccio, which 
is quite worthless for building purposes. No 
trenwtronn, or crypta arenarid, properly so called, 
could have existed there. 

With regard to the passage which refers to 
the plice of sepulture of SS. Marcus and Mar- 
cellinus. 
is not said that these martvrs were buried in 
Cruptis arenarum, but “in (oro qui dicitur ud 
urenas," and therefore merely in the neighbour- 
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hood of the pits from which the walls of the city 
were built. 


But although the exclusively Christian origin 


of the catacombs has to be distinctly asserted, 
and the idea that they had their origin in sand 
quarries, already existing in the first uges ot the 
Church, must be met with a decided contru- 


diction, we must be caretul not to press the 
distinction so ir as to deny the connection which 
really exists, in very many instances, between 
the cemetery and an aremtria, We must also 
allow that there are examples in which (oculi for 
Christian interment have been found in the walls 
of the tortuous roads of a sand quarry. Mr. 
J. H. Parker, who by his accurate investigations 
is conterring on the architecture and topography 
of Rome the same benehits he has bestowed on 
the architecture of his native country and of 
France, has discovered (oculi in the sides of a 
sand-pit road, near the church of S. Urbano alla 
Catfarella. This road evidently communicated 
with the cemetery of Praetextatus, to which the 
main entrance was from the church, originally 
an ancient tomb. A modern brick wall, built 
across the road, prevents any further examina- 
tion of the locality. Such communications be- 
tween the cemeteries and the adjacent arenariae 
were frequently opened in the days of perse- 
cution, when, as Tertullian_informs us, the 
Christians were “daily besieged, and betrayed, 
and caught unawares in their very assemblies 
and congregations; their enemies having in- 
formed themselves as to the days and places of 
their meetings " (Tert. Apol. vii.; ad Nat. i. 7), 
and when, therefore, it became necessary as far 
as possible to conceal the entrances to their 
burial places from the public gaze. In those 
times of trial the original entrances to the cata- 
combs were blocked up, the staircases destroyed, 
and new and diilicult ways of access opened 
through the recesses of a deserted sand-pit. 
These atforded the Christians the means of ingress 
and egress without attracting public notice, and 
by means of them they had facilities for escape, 
even when they had been tracked to the cata- 
comb itself. The catacomb of S. Callistus affords 
examples of these connections with arenaria. 
(Cf. the plans given by De Kossi, Northcote, aud 
Marchi.) 

History.—The practice of interring the entire 
corpse unconsumed by fire in a subterranean ex- 
cavation has been so completely identitied with 
the introduction of the Christian religion into 
Nome that we are in danger of losing sight of 
the fact that this mode of burial did not in any 
sense originate with the Christians. — However 
great the contrast between the sepulture after 
cremativn in the urns of colunmiharia, or the indis- 
criminate tlinging of the dead into the loathsome 
pruticoli, and the reverent and orderlv interment 
of the bodies of the departed in the cells of a 
catacomb, the Christians, in adopting this mode, 
were only reverting to what one of the early 
apologists terms “ the older and better custom of 
inhumation " (Minuc. Fel. Uctar. c. 34). It is 
well known that the custom of burying the dead 
was the original custom both with the Greeks 
and Romans, and was only superseded by burn- 


Padre Marchi justly observes that it | ing in later times, chietly on sanitary grounds. 


The Etruscan tombs are familiar examples be- 
longing to a very early period. In Rome, cre- 
mution did uot become general till the later days 
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of the republic. The authority of Cicero is defi- 
nite on this point. He states that Marius was 
buried, and that the Gens Cornelia adopted cre- 
mation for their dead in living memory, Sulla 
being the first member of that Gens whose body 
was burnt (Cice. de Leg. ii. 22). Under the 
Empire cremation became the almost universal 
custom, though not so us absolutely to exclude 
the other, which gradually regained its lost. hold 
on the public mind, and was re-established 
by the fourth century.  Macrobius asserts posi- 
tively that the custom of burning the dead had 
entirely ceased in his day.“ Urendi corpora de- 
functorum usus nostro saeculo nullus? (Macrob. 
Saturnal. lib. vii. c. 7). Of the practice of in- 
humation of the unburnt body we have not un- 
frequent examples in Rome itself. The tomb of 
the Scipios, on the Appian Way (now within the 
Aurelian walls), is a familiar instance. The 
correspondence between the arrangements of this 
tomb and those of the earlier Christian catacombs, 
€.7. that of Domitilla, is verv marked. In both 
we have passnges excavated in the tufa, giving 
access to sepulehral chambers arranged in stories ; 
burial places cut iu the native rock and covered 
with a slab of stone; sarcoephagi standing in 
recesses, purtially hollowed out to receive them. 
Visconti was of opinion that this tomb was a 
used-out stone quarry. In this he is followed 
by Raoul-Rochette, Tablenu des Cutac, p. 23. 
It is favoured by the irregularity of the plan. 
Another like example is the tomb of the Nasos, on 
the Flamiman Way, described by Bartoli, in 
which Kaoul-Rochette has traced a marked re- 
semblance to the plan and general disposition to 
the catacomb of St. Hermes, which, as we have 
seen already, presents many marked variations 
from the ordinarv plan of the Christian cata- 
combs. Other examples are given by De Rossi, 

R. S. i. 88, who remarks that this mode of inter- 
ment was much more general in Rome and its 
vicinity than is usually credited. He quotes 
froin_ Fabretti, Zusc. Dom. p. 55, a description of 
a tomb found by him at the fourth mile on the 
Flamininu Way. *“ Necdum crematione instituta 
in topho indigena excavatum sepulchrum .... 
qualia_ in  nostris Christianorum  coemeteriis 
visuntur," and _mentivns a numerous series of 
cells of a similar character cut in the living rock 
examiued_by him in ditferent localities in the 
vicinity of the city. 

But although  Pagan subterranean — burial 
places possess a family likeness to the ceme- 
teries of the Christians, they are unmis- 
takablv distinguished from them by certain 
unfailing marks. They are of much more con- 
tracted dimensions, being intended for the mem- 
bers and dependants of a single family, instead 
of being open to the community of the faithrul 
generally. As beiug destined to be the abo:les 
of the dead only, their entrances were firmlv 
closed, while the burial niches were frequently 
left open; while on the other hand, in the Uhris- 
tian_cemeteries, constantly visited for the pur- 
poses of devotion and for the memorial of the 
departel, the (oculi were hermetically sealed, to 
prevent the escape of noxivus gases, while the 
entrance stood always open, and the faithful 
could approach each separate grave with their 
prayers and their oflerings. Fhese distinetions 
are broadly_maintained as a rule. As regards 
dimensions, however, there are exceptivus each 
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way. We meet with some isolated Christian 
burial chambers designed to receive the indi- 
viduals of a single family; and en the other 
hand, some heathen tombs exceed the usual 
limits of a single chamber. Đe Rossi mentions 
the existence of many Aypojaca, opening trom 
the tombs and columbaria on the Appisn and 
Latin Ways, which contain a few small cubicula and 
three or four very short andulacra. Such hyjpu- 
ue were assigned by Marchi, without suflicient 
evidence, to the adherents of idolatrous Oriental 
sects (De Rossi, R. S. i. pp. 88-92). 

But it is not in these heathen examples that 
we are to find the germ of the Christian catacomls. 
We are to look for them in the burial places of 
another people, with whom the Christiuns of 
Rome were from the first closely connected, and 
indeed in the popular mind identihed—the Jews. 
The first converts to the faith in Rome were 
Jews; nnd, as Dean Milman has remarked (Za. 
Christianity, i. 31), no Church seems to have 
ching more obstinately to Judaising tenets and 
Jewish customs than the Roman. In their muin- 
ner of sepulture, therefore, we should anticipate 
that the Koman Christians would follow the 
customs of the land which was the cradle of their 
religion, and to which so mauy of them traced 
their parentage—customs which were faithrullv 
adhered to in the land of their dispersion. They 
had an additional reason for recarding this mode 
of interment with atlectionate reverence, as one 
hallowed to them by the example of their cruci- 
fied. Master, and in Him associated. with the 
hopes of the resurrection. The practice of buria) 
in sepulchres hewn out of the living rock was 
always familiar to the Jews, and was adopted by 
them in every part of the world wherever they 
made settlements and the nature of the soil 
permitted it. "The existence of Jewish catacormbs 
in Rome, of a date anterior to Christianity, is no 
matter of conjecture. One was discovered bv 
Bosio at the opening of the 17th century, aud 
deserihed_by him (A. S. e. xxii. p. 1+1 seq.), 
bearing unmistakable evidence of a very earlv 
date. This cemetery, placed by him on Monte 
Verde, outside the Porta Portese, has escaped all 
subsequent researches (Marchi, p. 21 seq.). From 
the _mennness of its construction, the absence of 
any adorniment in painting, stucco, or marhle, 
and the smallness and paucity of its cebi ula 
(only two were found), it was evidentlv a burial 
place of the poorer classes. There was an utter 
absence ofall Christian svmbols. Almost every 
loculus bore—either painted in red or scratehed 
on the mortar—the seven-branched candlestick. 
In one inscription was read the word CTNATAT. 
FUVAYWYN. 

Another Jewish catacomb is still accessible 
on the Via Appia, opposite the Basilica of St. 
Sebastian. According to Mr. Parker (who has 
included photographs of this catacomb in his in- 
raluable series, Nos. 1160, 1161), part of it is of 
the time of Augustus, part as late as Constantine. 
It contains two cubicula, with large arcosolin, 
ornamentel with arabesque paintings of flowers 
and birds, devoid of distinctive svmbols. Some 
of the (ovuli present their ends instead of their 
sides to the galleries—an arrangement very rarely 
found in Christian cemeteries. The iuscriptions 
are mostly in Greek characters, though the 
language of some is Latin. Some bear Hebrew 
words, Nearly all have the candlestick. In 
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1866 another extremely poverty-stricken Jewish | 
catacomb, dug in a clay soil, was excavated in 
the Vigna Cimarra, on the Appian Way. 

The idea so long and so widely prevalent, that 
works of such immense extent, demanding so 
birge an amount of severe manual labour, could 
have been executed in secret, and in dehance of 
eristing laws, is justly designated by Mommsen 
as ridiculous, and reftlecting a discredit, as un- 
foundel as it is unjust, on the imperial police of 
the capital. It is simply impossible that such 
ercavations should have escaped official notice. 
Nor was there any reason why the Christians 
šheuld have desired that their burial places 
shvuld have been concealed from the state autho- 
Tities. No evidence can be alleged which aflords 
even a hint that in the first two centuries at 
least there was any ofticial interference with 
Christian sepulture, or any difficulties attending 
it to render secrecy or concealment desirable. 
The ordinary laws relating to the burial of the 
dead aforded their protection to the Christians 
Do less than to their fellow citizens. A special 
enactment, of which we find no trace, would 
hare been needed, to erempt the Christians from 
the operation of these laws. So long as they did 
Dot violate any of the laws by which the sepul- 
ture of the dead was regulated the Roman Chris- 
tians were lett free to follow their taste and 
Wishes in this matter. Nor, as we have seen, 
Was there anvthing altogether strange or repul- 
sive in the mode of burial adopted by the Chris- 
tin; They were but fvllowing an old fashion 
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mised them strata of the tufa granolare, in which 


; they by preference worked, and where springs of 


water were absent. As an example of the disas- 
trous consequences of not attending to these pre- 
cautions we may name the cemetery of Castulus, 
on the Via Labicana, re-discovered by De Rossi 
in 1864 (Bulletino de Arch. Crist., Fev. 1865). 
From its low position, the galleries are filled 
with clay and water, which have reduced them 
to ruin and rendered the cemetery quite inac- 
cessible. 

As a rule, each catacomb occupies a separate 
rising ground of the Campagna, und one divided 
from any other by intervening valleys. The 
general humidity of these low grounds, and the 
streams which flow along them, effectually pro- 
hibit the construction of galleries of conmunica- 
tion between the various cemeteries. The idea 
broached by Raoul-Rochette, and contended for 
by Marchi, that a subterranean communication 
at a low level exists between the whole of the 
Christian cemeteries of Rome, as well as with 
the chief churches within the city, is, in Momm- 
sen's words, “a mere fable"—in fact,a complete 
impossibility. Such galleries of connection, if 
formed, would have been constantly inundated, 
if they had not at once become mere conduits of 
running water. 

Each of the larger cemeteries, then, may 
be regarded as an insulated group, embracing 
several smaller cemeteries, corresponding to the 
original funeral arede assigned to the interment 
of the early Christians, but never crossing the 


wnich had not entirely died out in Rome, and | intermediate depressions or ravines, and seldom, 


which the Jews were sulfered to follow un- 
mulested. One law they were absolutely bound 
to shserve, viz., that which prohibited interment 
within the walls of the city. And a survey of 


if ever, having any communication with each 
other (M. Stef. de Rossi, Z. 5. Analis. Geol. ed 
Arch. i. 41, seq.). 

Tbe notions which have been entertained 


the Christian cemeteries in the vicinity of Rome as to the horizontal extent of the catacombs 


Will show that this was strictly obeyed. All 
of them are contained in the zone at once pre- 
sribed_ by law and dictated by convenience, 


' 


within a radius of about 2) miles from the. 


Aurelian_ walls. “Between the third and fifth 
mile from the walls no Christian sepulehre has 
been found; at the sixth, only one, that of St. 
Alexander; while bevond the seventh mile tombs 
are again met with, but these belong rather to 
the towns and villages of the Campagna than to 
Neme itself" (Northeote, A. S. p. 334; Mich. 
Štef. de Rossi, Analis. Geol. ed Arch. i. 45). 

Legal enuctments and considerations of practical 
convenience having roughly determinel the situ- 
ation of the Christian cemeteries, a further cause 
operated to fix their precise locality. Having 
regard to the double purpose these excavations 
were to serve—the sepulture of the dead, and the 
gathering of the living for devotion—it was 
essential that a position should be chosen where 
the soil was dry, and which was not liable to be 
flooded by the neighbouring streams, nor subject 
to the infiltration of water. If these rules were 
Dot observed, not only would the putrefaction of 
The corpses have taken place with dangerous 
ripiditv, and the air become poisoned, but the 
galleries themselves would have been choked 
With mud and been rendered inaccessible. We 
ind, therefvre, that the planners of the ceme- 
teries, as a rule, avoided the valleys and low 
lands, and restricted their operations to the 
higher grounds surrounding the city, particularly 
where the geological conditions of the soil pro- 


are very greatly exaggerated. [t has been even 
gravely asserted that they reach as far as Tivoli 
in one direction and Ostia in the other. It is 
probably quite impossible to form a correct esti- 
mate of the area actually occupied by them, from 
our ignorance of their real extent. Nota few 
which were known to the older investigators 
cannot now be discovered, and it can hardly be 
questioned that others exist which have never 
been entered since the period when they were 
finally given over to neglect and decay. M, Stef. 
de Rossi, in his valuable An«lisi Geologica ed 
Architettonica, so often referred to, p. 60, de- 
clares his belief that nearly the whole of the 
available space within the above-named ceme- 
terial zone, where the soil was suitable for the 
purpose, was occupied by burial vaults. But he 
discreetly abstains from any attempt to define 
cither their superficial_ area or their linear 
extension. The calculations that have been 
hazarded by Marchi and others are founded on 
too vague data to be very trustworthy.  Marchi 
calculated that the united length of the galleries 
of the catacombs would amount to 800 or 900 
miles, and the number of graves to between six 
and seven millions. The estimate quoted by Mar- 
tigny (Diction, des Ant. Chret. p. 128) does not 
go beyond 587 miles. That given by Northcote 
(2. 8. p. 26) is more modest still,—“on the 
whole there are certainly not less than 350 miles 
of them." But all such estimates are at present 
simply conjectural. 

The beginnings of these vast cemeteries were 
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small and comparatively insignificant. There is 
little question that almost without exception 
they had their origin in sepulchral areas of limi- 
ted extent, the property of private families or 
individuals, devoted by them to this sacred pur- 
pose. “The investigations of De Rossi, an ex- 
plorer as sagacious as he is conscientious, have 
satisfactorily proved that the immense cemetery 
of Callistus, with its innumerable cubicula and 
stories of intricate ramifications, originally con- 
sisted_ of several small and independent burial 
grounds, executed with great regularity within 
carefully prescribed limits.  “Fhe manner in 
which a subterranean cemetery was constructed 
was as follows. First of all a plot of ground 
suitable for the purpose was obtained by gitt or 
by purchase, extending so many feet, in fronte, in 
length, along the high road, so many, iz agro, 
in depth,at right angles to the road. That which 
used to be known as the cemetery of Lucina, the 
most ancient part of the cemetery of Callistus, 
measured 100 Roman feet in length by 180 feet 
in depth. A second area of the same cemeterv 
including the Papal crypt and that of St. Caecilia 
measured 250 along the road, and reached back 
100 feet in agro. Such a plot was secured by its 
Christian proprietor as a burial-place with the 
usual legal formalities. The fact of the indivi- 
dual being a Christian threw no impediment in 
the way of the purchase, or of the construction of 
the cemetery. All were in this respect equally un- 
der the protection of the laws. The firststep in the 
construction of the cemetery was the excavation 
of a passage all the way round the area, commu- 
nicating with the surfuce by one or more stair- 
cases at the corners.  Zoculi were cut in the 
walls of these galleries to receive the dead. 
When the original galleries were fully occupied, 
cross galleries were run on the same level, gra- 
dually forming a network of passages, all filled 
with tombs. If a family vault was required, or 
a martyr or other Christian of distinction had 
to be interred, a small rectangular chamber, 
Cubiculum, was excavated, communicating with 
the gallery. In the earlier part of the cemeterv 
of Callistus a considerable number of these smail 
burial chambers are found, succeeding one an- 
other as we proceed along the ambu/acrum with 
as much regularity as bedrooms opening out of a 
passage in a modern house. When the galleries 
in the original piano had reached their furthest 
extension consistent with stability, the excavators 
commenced a new system of galleries nt a lower 
level, reached by a new staircase. These were 
carried out on the same principle as those in the 
story above, and were used for sepulture as long 
as they aftorded space for graves. When more 
room was wanted the fossores formed a third 
story of galleries, which was succeeded by a 
fourth, and even by a fifth.  lustances indeed 
are met with, as in some parts of the cemetery 
ot Callistus, where, including what may be called 
a mezzanine story, the number of piani reaches 
seven. Sometimes, however, according to Cav. 
Mich, S. de Rossi (Analis. Geol. ed. Architet. del 
Cimitero di Callisto, vol ii. p. 30), the upper 
Piani are of later date than the lower, experience 
having given the excavators greater confidence in 
the security of the strata, and the complete 
cessation of persecution removing the temporary 
necessity for concealment. Some of these later 
galleries are not more than from three to four 
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inches below the surface. The extreme narrow- 
ness of the galleries is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the Christian catacombs. The 
object of the ercavators being to economize 
space and make the _ most of a limited area, the 
gallery was not formed of a greater width than 


would be suflicient for the purpose of aflording 


iwo tiers of sepulchral recesses, with room 
enough between for the passage, usunlly, of a 
single person. The narrowest galieries, which 
ame by no means rare, are from 2 ft. to 2; 1t. 
wide. The normal width is from 24 ft. to 
3 ft. A few are dl tt. wide. A still smaller 
number, and those usually very short, are trom 
4 ft. to 5 ft. in width. These rules, says 
M. S. de Rossi, are unalterable, whatever be 
the piano, or the quality of the rock. The 
only variation is that where the rock is more 
friable the galleries are less numerous, and 
more of the intervening stratum is left un- 
touched; while they become more numerous and 
intricate the greater the solidity of the forma- 
tion. — The ceiling is usually flat,: sometimes 
slizhtly_arched. The height of the galleries 
depends on the nature of the soil in which they 
are dug. The carliest were originally the least 
elevated; the fossores being apprehensive of 
making them too high for security. As they 
gained confidence in the strength of the rock, 
space required for more graves was obtained by 
lowering the floor of the galleries, so that not 
unfrequently the most ancient are now the 
most lofty. Sometimes the construction of 
galleries at a lower 'evel was stopped br the 
cessation of the strata of tufa graneolare: and at 
others, as in the Vatican cemetery, by the oc- 
currence of springs, which threatened the inun- 
dation of the galleries and the destruction of 
the graves. When further progress down- 
wards was prevented, another funeral arca was 
opened by the side of the original one, and the 
same process was repeated. It often happened 
that in the course of time independent ceme- 
teries which had been formed in adjacent plots of 
ground were combined together, so as to form 
one large necropolis. = Examples of this are 
found in almost all the great cemeteries of Rome, 
and the combination of names which has thus 
arisen has given rise to no little confusion. Por- 
tions of what has since become one cemetery bear 
diflerent appellations in the ancient documents, 
and it is not easy to unravel the tangled skein: 
€. g. the cemetery “ad Ursum pileatuin " on the 
“ Via Portuensis? bears the titles of St. Pontia- 
nus, SS. Abdon and Sennen, and St. Pigmenius. 
That on the “ Via Appi«," usually known as the 
cemetery of St. Praetextatus, is also called after 
St. Urbanus, SS. Tiburtius and Valerianus, Št. 
Balbina and St. Marcus. 

Tradition and documentary evidence have 
assigned several of the Roman catacombs to the 
first age of the Church's history. For some, an 
apostolical origin is claimed. 1t may be ditlicult 
to prove beyond question thatanyv of the existing 

catacombs belong to the age of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, but the matter has been very care- 
fully and dispassionately examined_ bv De 
Rossi, R. 5. i. p. 184 seq., and the evidence he 
collects from the existing remains in support of 
the traditional view is of a nature to convince us 
that some of them were constructed at least ina 
very early period, This evidence is presented br 
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paintings in a pure classical style, with a very 
rare admixture of distinctly Christian symbols; 
decorations in fine stucco, displaving a chaste 
architectural spirit ; crypts of considerable size, 
pot hewn out of the living ćuf«, but carefully, 
and even elegantly, built with pilasters and 
cornices of brick and terra-cotta; wide corridors 
with painted walls, and recesses for sarcophagi, 
instead of the narrow ambulacra with their 
walls thickly pierced with  shelf-like funeral 
recesses ; whole families of inscriptions to persons 
bearing classical names, and without any dis- 
tinetively Christian expressions; and lastly, 
though rarely, consular dates of the second, and 
one or more even of the first century. The cata- 
combs that present these distinctive marks of 
very early date are those of Priscilla on the Via 
Šalaria Nova, that of Domitilla on the Via Arden- 
tina, of Praetextatus on the Via Appia, and a 
portion of that of St. Agnes, identified with the 
cemetery of Ostrianus or Fons Petri. 

The evidence of early date furnished by in- 
scriptions is but scanty. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that only a very small proportion 
bave the date of the year, as given by the 
c»nsuls, upon them. The chief object was to fix 
the anniversary of the death, and tor this the day 
of the month was suflicient. "The most ancient 
datel Christian inscription is of the third year 
of Vespasian, A.D. 72, but its original locality is 
uuknown (Northcote, R. S. p. 65).  Rostell 
(Roms Beschreibung, i. 371), quotes from Bol- 
detti, p. 8:3, one of the consulate of Anicius and 
Virius Gallus, A.D. 98, from the catacomb of 
Hippolytus; but it begins with the letters 
D.M.. aud contains no distinctly Christian ex- 
pressions. One of the consulate of Sura and 
Senecio, A.D. 107, and another of that of Piso 
and Bolanus, A.D. 110, were seen by Boldetti in 
the catacomb beneath the basilica of St. Paul 
(Boldetti, pp. 78, 79). The same explorer found 
here also an inscription, which the name of 
Gallicanus fixes either to A.D. 127 or A.D. 150. 

The beginning of the third century finds the 
Christians ot Rome in possession of a cemetery 
common to them as a body, and doubtless secured 
to them by legal tenure, and under the protection 
of the authorities of the city. We learn this 
instructive fact from the Pluilosophumena of 
Hippolytus (ix. 11), where we read that Pope 
Zephyrinus “set Callistus over the cemetery,? 
xarćoTnoev dl ro Kkolunrhpiov. As we have 
seen reason to believe that at this period several 
Christian cemeteries were already in existence, 
there must have been something distinctive about 
this one to induce the bishop of Rome to intrust 
its care to one of his chief clergy, who in a few 
vears succeedel him in his Episcopate. We can 
have little hesitation in accepting De Rossi's 
conelusim (for the grounds of which the reader 
must be referred to his great work Zoma Sutter- 
r nea, or to Dr. Northcote's excellent abridgement 
of it under the same title) that this was the 
cemeterv which we read in Anastasius, & 17, 
Callixtus “ made on the Appian Way, where the 
bolies of many priests and martyrs repose, and 
wnich is called even to the present day coeme- 
terium Callixti." Ina crypt of this cemetery 
Zephyrinus himself was buried, in violation of 
the rule which had prevailed almost without 
exception up to that period, that the bishops 
of Rome should be laid where St. Peter was 
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believed to repose, in the crypt of the Vatican. 
Of the fifteen bishops who are reported to have 
preceded Žephyrinus, all but Clemens, who is 
recorded to have been buried in Greece, and 
Alexander, whose sepulchre was made near the 
scene of_his martyrdom, on the Via Nomentana, 
according to the oldest and most trustworthy 
recensions of the Ziber_Pontijicalis, were sup- 
posed to sleep in the Vatican cemetery. Of 
the eighteen who intervened between him and 
Sylvester, no fewer than thirteen repose in the 
cemetery of Callistus.  Slabs bearing the names 
of Anteros, A.D. 236, Fabianus, A.D. 251, (the 
first bishop of whose martyrdom there is no 
question), Lucius, A.D. 253, and Eutychianus, 
A.D. 275, in Greek characters, the _ofhicial_ lan- 
guage of the Church, with the words Episcopus, 
and, in the case of Fabianus, martyr, added, 
have been discovered by Cav. de Rossi in this 
crypt. An adjoining vault has revealed the 
epitaph of Eusebius, A.D. 311, set up by Dama- 
sus, and engraved by his artist Furius Dionysius 
Philocalus, whose name it bears, In another crypt 
in the same cemetery De Rossi's labours have 
been rewarded by the fragments of an epitaph 
which is reasonably identified with that of Cor- 
nelius, A.D. 252, whose portrait, together with 
that of his contemporary and correspondent . 
Cyprian, is painted on its wall. — Callistus 
himself does not lie in the catacomb that bears 
his name. He met his end by being hurled from 
a window into a well in the Trastevere, and his 
corpse was hastily removed to the nearest cem- 
etery, that of Calepodius, on the Via Aurelia. 
It cannot be reasonably questioned thut a ceme- 
tery which was the recognised burial-place of 
the bishops of the city had a public, oflicial 
character distinct from the private cemeteries 
with which the walls of Rome were surrounded. 

1o the period of penceful occupation and 
undisturbed use of the cemeteries by the 
Christian population of Rome succeeded that of 
persecution. We cannot place this earlier than 
the middle of the third century. There might 
be occasional_outbreaks of popular violence 
directed against the Christians, and isolated acts 
of'cruelty and severity towards the professors of 
an unpopular religion. We know from the 
famous correspondence between Plinv and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, that even under the merciful surrey 
of so wise and benevoleut a ruler, the position of 
a Christian was far from one of security. Of 
this we have a proof, if it be really authentic, in 
the touching record of a martvrdom within the 
precincts of the catacombs, given by the cele- 
brated epitaph of Alexander from the cemetery 
of Callistus (Bosio lib. iii. c. 2%, p. 216). 

“ Alexander _mortuus non est sed vivit super 
astra et corpus in hoc tuimulo quiescit.  Vitam 
explevit cum Antonino Imp. qui ubi multum 
benefitii antevenire previderet pro gratia odium 
reddidit.  Genua enim flectens vero Deo sacri- 
ficaturus ad supplicia ducitur. O tempora in- 
fausta quibus inter sacra et vota ne in cavernis 
quidem salvari _possimus.  Quid miserius vita, 


| sed quid miserius in morte cum ab amicis et 


parentibus sepeliri nequesnt. Tandem in caelo 
coruscat. Parum vixit qui vixit iv. x. Tem." 
Another of almost equal interest, from the 
game cemetery, is also found in Bosio, p. 217, 
referring to a martvrdom in the days of Hadrian. 
“Tempore Adriani Imperatoris Marius ado- 
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lescens Dux militum qui satis visit dum vitam 
pro Clio consumsit. In pace tandem quievit. 
Benemerentes cum lacrimis et metu ppsuerunt.? 

There was no general persecutivn of the 
Christians in Rome from the reign of Nero, 
A.D. 65, to that of _Decius, A.D. 249-231. 
“ During that period," writes Dean Milman 
(History of Christianity, bk. iv. c. ii. p. 329, note 
2), “the Christians were in general as free and. 
secure as the other inhabitants of Rome. Their 
assemblies were no more disturbed than the 
synagogues of the Jews, or the rites of other 
foreivn religions. From this first terrible but 
brief onslaught under Decius, to the general and 
more mercile:ss persecution under Diocletian and 
Galerius, A.D. 503, there is no trustworthy 
record of any Roman persecution." These epochs 
of persecution left their marks on the construc- 
tion of the catacombs. The martyrdom of, 
Xystus 1. in the cemetery of Praetextatus, 
A.D. 297 (“ Xystum in cimiterio animadversum 
sciatiš . . . et cum eo diaconos quatuor," Cy- 
prian, Ep. 80), and the walling upalive of a con- 
siderable number of the faithful, men, women, 
and children, near the tombs of the martyrs 
Chrysanthus and Daria, in a catacomb on the 
Via Salaria, recorded by St. Gregory of Tours, 
De Gloria Martijr. i. 6. 28; and other traditions 
of the same period, even though we are com- 
pelled to hesitate as to some of them, testify to 
the danger that attended the meetings of the 
faithful in the cemeteries, and the necessity 
which had arisen for secrecy and concealment if 
they would preserve the inviolability of their 
graves, and _ continue their visits undisturbed. 
To these fierce times of trial we may safely 
assign the alterations which we find made in the 
entrances of and staircases leading down to the: 
catacombs, and the construction of concealed 
ways of ingress and egress through the arenariao | 
which lay adjacent to them. We may instance | 
the blocking up and partial destruction of two 
Chief staircuses in the _cemetery of Callistus, and 
the formation of secret passages into the arena- 
rit. One of these is approached by a staircase : 
that stops suddenly short some distance from the 
floor of the gallery, and was thus rendered | 
utterly useless to any who could not command a! 
ladder, or some other means ot connecting the 
lowest step with the arenaria (Northcote, 2. S. | 


PP- 331, 347 ; De Rossi, R. S. ii. 47—19). It happens 
not unfrequently that galleries are found com- 
pletely filled up with earth from the floor to the 
vault. 1t has been considered by many that 
this was the work of the Christians themselves, 
with the view of preserving their sepulchres 
inviolate by rendering the galleries inaccessible 
to friend or fve. This view, first propounded by 
Buonarruoti, Usseret. p. xii., is stronslv o main- 
tnined by De Rossi, R. S, ii. 52—58, who assigns| m 
this enrthiug-up of the tombs to the persecutivn 
of Diocletian, A.D. 302. But the opinion main- 
tained by other equally competent authorities is 
more probable, that this proceeding was simply 
dictated by convenience, as a means for disposing 
more easilv of the earth excavated from newly- 
formed galleries. 1t must always have becn 
a teđicus and laborious operation to convey the 
freshly-dug earth from the catacomb to the 
surface, through the long tortuous passages, and 
by the air-tunnels. The galleries already piled 
with tombs, and therefore useless for future 
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“interments, offered a ready reception for ihe 


material, and in these it was deposited. This is 
the view of Marchi, p. 94, and Raoul-Rochette, 
Tablenu des Cutac. p. 35, and even of Boldetti, 
PP. 607; although the last-named author is 
unable altogether to reject Buonarruoti's idea 
that the galleries were thus filled up to suve 
the hallowed remains they contained from the 
sacrilegious hands of the heathen. 

The middle of the fourth century, which saw 
the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman states, was the commencement or 
a new era in the history of the catacombs. Sub- 
terranean interment gradually fell into disuse, 
and had almost entirely ceased bv the close of 
that century. The undeniable evidence of the 
inscriptions with consular dates as given by 
De Rossi, Žuscr. Christ. i. p. 117, &c., shews that 
between A.D. 338 and A.D. 360 two out of three 
burials took place in the subterranean portions 
of the cemeteries. Between A.D. 364 and A.D. 
369 the proportions are nearly equal, and a 
new era in the history of the cemeteries began 
—the era of religious interest. The zeal dis- 
plaved by Pope Damasus A.D. 366-384 in re- 
pairing and decorating the catacombs; erecting 
new staircases for the convenience of pilgrims, 
searching for the places of the martyrs' interment, 
and adorning them with exquisitely engraved 
epitaphs in large faultless characters, the_ work 
of an artist named Furius Dionvsius Philocalus, 
caused a short sudden outburst of desire to be 
buried near the hallowed remains, resulting 
in wholesale destruction of _ many hundreds of 
early paintings with which the walls of the 
Cubicula and arcosolia. were covered. — But the 
flame soon died out. Between _A.D. 373 and 
A.D. 400 the subterranean interments were only 
one in three, and after A.D. 410, the fatal year 
of the taking of Rome by Alaric, scarcely a 
single certain example is found. But although 
the fashion of interment came to an end, the 
reputed sanctity of those wliose remains were 
enshrined in them caused them to be the object 
of wide-spread interest. — Pilgrims flocked to 
visit the places hallowed by the memories of 
so many contessors and _martyrs, for whose 
guidance catalogues of the chief cemeteries and 


or the saints buried in them were from time to 


time drawn up, which have proved of consider- 
able service in their identification. Even hermits 
cune from a distance and fixed their cells in their 
immediate neighbourhood. 

It appears evident from Jerome's well-known 
description of his visits to the catacombs wheu a 
schoolboy, circa A.D. 354, Hieron. in Ezech. c. xl. 
that even in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury interment was rare in them. He speaks 
of visiting “the tombs of the apostles and 

martvrs," and describes the walls of the crvpts 
“ lined with the bodies of the dead ;" but his 
language is that of one describing a cemetery 
long since disused, not one in daily activity. So 
also, Praef. ad lih. ii. in Galut., * Ubi alibi tanto 
studio et freguentia ad _martyrum sepulchra 
curritur??' “The words of the poet Prudentius, 
written about the same time, descrihing the 
tomb of Hippolytus, lead to the same conclusion. 
His lengthened and minutely detailed description 
does not contain a word that. indicates that the 
cemetery which contained this sacred shrine Was 
used for actual interment. 
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Amidst all the devastation committed by the 
barbarian conquerors both in the first and second 
sick of Rome, A.D. 410, 457, we have no record 
of damage inflicted on the cemeteries.  1t may 
be simply lack of evidence. We cannot deem it 
likely that any feeling of reverence would have 
led the Goths to refrain from the rich plunder 
the piety of devotees had stored up in the burial 
chapels. Prudentius informs us that the aedicula 
which enshrined the relics of St. Hippolytus was 
bright with solid silver, and other catacombs were 
certuirly as sumptuously decorated. But whether 
the catacombs were devastated by Alaric's hordes 
or no, it is certain that after A.D. 410 “the use 
of the subterranean  cemeteries as places_of 
burial was never resumed, and that inscriptions 
and notices that seem to refer to them will be 
fvund on closer examination to relate to basilicas 
anil vemeteries above ground. "The fossors' occu- 
pation was gone, and after _A.D. 426 their name 
crases to be mentioned. The liturgical books of 
the firth century refer constantly, in the prayers 
for the dead and the benediction of graves, to 
burials in and around the basilicas, never to the 
subterranean cemeteries)?' (Northcote R. 5. p. 
104). But though disused as places of sepulture 
the catacombs continued to be visited by pilgrims, 
and were regarded with special devotion by the 
popes, who from time to time repaired and benu- 
tired them (e. g. Symmachus, A.D. 498-514; 
Anast. &81). The fatal zeal displayed by succes- 
sive pontiffs in the restoration and decoration of 
these consecrated shrines is the cause of much per- 
plezity to the investigator who desires to dis- 
cover their original] form and arrangements. 
Nething but long experience and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the character of the construction 
and ornamentation of ditterent periods can enable 
us to distinguish with any accuracy between 
the genuine structure of the catacombs and the 
paintings with which they were originnlly 
adorned, and the work of later times. Many of 
the conclusions drawn by Roman Catholic writers 
from the paintings and ritual arrangements of 
the catacombs as we now find them, and the 
evidence supposed to be furnished by them as to 
the primitive character of their dogmas and tra- 
ditions, prove little worth when a more search- 
ing investigation shows their  comparatively 
recent date. An analogous exaggeration has 
widely prevailed with regard to the custom of 
resorting to these gloomy vaults as places of 
concealment in times of persecution. We can- 
not fairly doubt that they occasionally served as 
places of“ refuge, though it is not always ea»y to 
determine whether the language used refers to 
the subterranean part of the cemetery, or to the 
ceilte, the basilicas, and other buildings which 
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had gradually risen in the area thatlay above | 


them ; but that which was at most exceptionai 
has been spoken of almost as if it were the rule. 

We have direct evidence that the ravages of the 
Gotha under Vitiges, when they sacked Rome, A.D. 
537, extended to the catacombs, “ Ecclesiae et cor- 
pora sanctorum martyrum exterminatae sunt a 
Gothis"' (Anast. & 99). On their retirement the 
havoc they had committed was repnired by Pope 
Vigilius, who replaced the broken aud mutilated 
epitaphs of Pope Damasus by copies, not always 
very correct. "These good deeds stand recorded in 
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““ Dum peritura Getae posuissent castra sub urbem 

Moverunt Sanctis bella nefanda prius, 

Totaque sacrilego verterunt corde sepulchra 
Martyribus quondam rite sacrata plis. 

Quos monstrante Deo Damasus sibi Papa probatos 
Alfixo monuit carmine jure coli ; 

Sed periit titulus confracto marmore sanctus 
Nec tamen his iterum posse latere fuit. 

Diruta Vigillns nam postbaec Papa gemiscens 
Hostibus expulsis omne novavit opus. 


The reverence for the catacombs was now 
gradually dying out. One pope aftar another 
attempted to revive it by their decrees, but 
without any permanent eflect. John III., circa 
A.D. 568, restored the cemeteries of the holy 
martyrs, “and ordered that oblations" (the 
Eucharistic elements), “ cruets, and lights [* ob- 
lationes, ampullae * (var. lect. * amulae '), vel * lu- 
minaria "), should be supplied from the: Lateran 
every Sunday " (Anast. & 110). It is also re- 
corded in commendation of Sergius ]., A.D. 687— 
701, that when he was a presbyter it was his 
wont to “ celebrate mass diligently through the 
ditferent cemeteries" (Anast. S 158). In the 
next century, circa _ 735, Gregory 1Il., a zealous 
builder and repairer_ of churches, arranged a 
body of priests to celebrate mass, and provided 
that lights and oblations should be furnished from 
the palace for all the cemeteries round _ Rome 
(Anast. S 204). In neither of these cases, how- 
ever, can we affirm that the reference is chiefly 
to underground cemeteries or catacombs. 

We have now reached the period of the reli- 
gious spoliation of the catacombs, from which 
they have suđered more irreparably tban from 
any violence offered by sacrilegivus hands. 
he injuries commenced by the Goths had been 
repeated_ by the Lombards under Astolphus, 
A.D. 956. But these invaders did little more 
than complete the devastation which was being 
already caused by the carelessness of those 
by whom these cemeteries should have been 
religiously tended. The slothfulness and neglect 
manitested towards these hallowed places are 
feelingly deplored by Paul I. in a Constitution 
dated June 2, A.D. 761. Not only were sheep 
and oxen allowed to have access to them, but 
folds had been set up in them and they had 
been defiled with all _ manner of _ corruption. 
The holy father therefore resolved to truns- 
late the bodies of the saints and enshrine 
them in a church he had built on the site of his 
paternal mansion (Anast. & 259, 260).  Paul's 
immediate successors reversed his policy, and 
used all their endeavours to restore the lost 
glories of the catacombs. But it was too late, 
the spirit of the age had changed. As the only 
means of securing the sacred relics from dese- 
cration, Paschal, A.D. 817-827, was forced to 
follow the example set by Paul, July 20, A.D. 
817. He translated to the church of St. Pras- 
sede, as recorded in an inscription stili to be 
read there, no less than 2300 bodies. The work 
was continued by succeeding popes, and _muny 
cartloads of relics nre recorded to have been 
transferred at this period from the catacombs to 
the Pantheon. The sacred treasures which had 
given the catacombs their value in the eyes of 
the devout having been removed, all interest in 
them ceased. — Henceforward all inducement to 
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oblivion, in which they remained wrapped for 
more than six centuries. It was not till May 
31, 1578, that their fortuitous discovery re- 
venled to the astonished inhabitants of Rome 
the hidden treasures that lay beneath their feet, 
and awoke an interest which, though sometimes 
flagging and not always intelligently exercised, 
has never since expired, and which the combined 
genius, learning, and industry of Marchi, and 
his pupils, the brothers De Rossi, together with 
the remarkable discoveries which have rewarded 
their researches, and the skill with which they 
have known how to interpret and employ the 
results of their investigations, have of late raised 
to a pitch that has never betore been equnlled. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
record the names and trace the labours of the 
investigators who have employed themselves in 
this field of research. This will be found in the 
chronological sketch prefixed to Raoul-Rochette's 
excellent and unprejudiced little work, “ ZTab- 
lcau des Cutacombes de Rome," Paris, 1853, as 
well as in the opening pages of the Roma 
Sutterrunca of De Rossi, and the English abridge- 
ment by Dr. Northeote and the Kev. W. KR 
Brownlow, London, 1859. 

Description.—The  catacombs of Rome, to 
which as the most interestingand most thoroughly 
investirated of the subterranean cemeteries our 
preseut remarks will be confined, consist of a vast 
labyrinth of narrow subterrancan passages or 
galleries excavated in the strata of volcanic earth 
that underlie the city and its neighbourhood, 
for the purpose of the interment of the dead. 
These galleries are excavated at different levels, 
forming various stories or piani, one beneath the 
other, communicating by narrow flights of steep 
stairs cut in the native rock,as well as by shafts 
and wells sunk for the purpose of affordiug light 
and air. These stories of galleries lie one below 
the other sometimes to the number of five, or 
even, as in the cemetery of St. Callistus of 
sevon. The galleries as a rule preserve the level 
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Bortion of the Crypt of St Lneina in the Catacomb of St Callistus, 
from De Rossi. 


of the piano to which they belong, so that it is 
very rare to meet with galleries, graduallv de- 
scending by an inclined plane to » lower story. 
The on!y communication, as a rule, between the 
stvries is by flights of steps. The lowest are usually 
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the latest ; the additional! labour of removing the 
earth from the greater depth not being under- 
taken until the want of burial space in the story 
above forced it upon its possessors.  Instances 
vecur where a stratum of considerable thickne«s 
having been left by the original constructors 
betweeu two stories of ambulacra, an interme- 
dite storv (a mezzanine or eutresol), has been 
excavated in later times. These corridors, or 
ambhulacra, follow no definite system. They mvre 
usually than not run in straight lines, forming 
an intricate network continually crossing and 
recrossing one another at different angles, and 
as no law of parallelism is adopted in Jaying out 
the plan, it is not easv to reduce them to anr 
system. These galleries are not merely passages 
of access to the cemetery, but themselves con- 
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Gallery with ** Loculi," from Northoote's * Rona Sotterranca. 


stitute the cemetery. They do not conduct to 
the places of interment, but the dead are interred 
in them. The walls are vertical, and (as re- 
presented in the annexed woodcut) are pierced on 
each side with long low horizontal recesses, com- 
mencing a few inches above the level of the floor, 
and rising tier above tier, like the berths in a ship's 
cabin, to the number of five, six, and sometimes 
even twelve ranges. They are divided from one 
another by an intervening shelf of tufa as thin 
as was compatible with security. The length of 
these niches is almost invariably in: the direction 
of the gallery. This form was much easier to 
excavate, and enabled the corpse to be laid in its 
tomb with greater facility and reverence than 
when the recess entered deep into the rock. at 
right angles to theaxisof the corridor. Examples 
of this latter form do exist in the Roman cata- 
combs, but very rarely. Padre Marchi, MHonn- 
menti delle Arti Christ. Prim. pp. 110, 225, tav. 
xiv., xliii., xliv., gives a description and engra- 
vings of 20 specimens discovered by him in the 
cemetery of St. Cyriaca (see ground plan). The 
same mode of construction appears in the heathen 
catacombs in Egypt, and those of the Saracens it 
Taormina, engraved by D'Agincourt, pl. ix. The 
name given in modern times to these sepulchral 
cavities is loculus. "The original term, appearing 
thousands and thousands of times in the inscnip- 
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tions of the catacombs, was locus. The word 
lovulus, properly signified a bier or a coffin, 
“cujus (Agapeti) corpus in /oculo plumheo trans- 
latum est (Constantinopoli) usque in basilicam B. | 
Petri apostoli" (Anastas. lix. S 95; cf. Ibid. 
Pjj, 
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Loculi in tle Catacomb of 8t. Cyriaca, from Marcbi. 


isili. 110), and is incorrectly applied to the 
grave. Its use in this sense was introduced by 
Lupi in the early part of the 18th century. He 
writes ““ (oculum nppello excavatum in coeme- 
terii parietibus fenestram parvam ad unum alte- 
rumve cadaver excipiendum " (Lupi, Dissert. ad 
Seo. Martyr. Epitaph. 1734, p. 2, note 3). Each 
recess usually contained a single body. But 
instances are by no means rare where by in- 
vreasing its depth it was made capable of re- 
vetiving two, three, er four corpses. Such recesses 
were designated bisomi, žrisomi, quadrisomi, etc., 
according to the number of bodies for which they 
were destined. — Examples of the use of all these 
terms appear in the epitaphs. = Bisomi : from 
tbat of St. Callistus, “ Donata se viv. emit sibi 
et Maxentiae locum bisomum."  (Boldetti, p. 
286.)  “* Sergius et Junius Fossores B. N. M. in 
pace bisoin." (Boldetti, p. 65.) “ Hoctavie coivgi | 
geofite bisomv. maritus fecit* (Bosio, p. 507). | 
Trisomi : * Seberus, Leontius Bictorinus. Tri- 
somu * (Bosio, p. 216). “Se biba (viva) emet 
Domnina locum a Suecessum trisomu ubi positi," 
(Ih). Quadrisomi : “ Consulatu Nicomaci Flabiani 
locum Marmorari quadrisomum " (Maitland, p. 
39; see Marchi, pp. 115-117.) The (oculi were 
in later times purchased of the sextons, fossores, 
and as some of the inscriptions already given 
show, not unfrequently in a person's lifetime. 
Another example is the following ungrammatical 
epitaph from Bosio, lib. iii. c. 41. “ Locus Bene- 
nati (| et Gaudiosae compares || se vivi compara- 
verunt || ab Anastasio et Antiocho FS. (fosso- 
ribus)." An inscription from the Museum of the 
Capitol given by Burgon, Zetters from Rome, 
P. 181, no. 25, acquaints us with the price paid, 
1500 folles (the follis is said at that time to 
have been equivalent to an obolus), and that the 
bargain was struck in the presence of Severus 
and Laurence his brother sexton.  “ Emit locum 
ab Arl|taemisium visomum || hoc est et prae- 
tium || datum Fossor Phila|lro yd est Fol. N. x 
S. Praeljsentia Severi Foss. et Laurent." — Some- 
times loculi were excavated by the heirs of the 
fossor with whom the bargain was made, ““ fos- 
soris discendentibus" (De Rossi, R. S. i. 215). 
The loculi are found of all sizes, from those suit- 
able for an infant of a few days old which occur 
by thousands to those adapted to the body of a 
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full grown man. In the more ancient galleries 
apertures of various dimensions occur confusedly, 
having been formed as occasion required. The 
early (oculi are also of much larger dimensions 
than was needful for the reception of the body, 
and neither in the form of the niches themselves 
nor in their arrangement does the idea of eco- 
nomy of space shew itself. But experience taught 
the excavators how to make the most of the space 
at command, and_Marchi, pp. 112, 113, tav. xv., 
produces an example from the cemetery of St. 
Cyriaca, where the /oculi are arranged in groups 
according to their dimensions, every square inch 
of rock being utilised as far as was consistent 
with stability. In some cases the back wall of 
the loculus instead of being parallel to the lines 
of the opening is set at an angle, forming a 
trapezoidal recess in which bodies of diđerent 
stature might lie side by side (see annexed 
ground plan and section) (Marchi, tav., xv. 
xviii.). In later times space was also economised 
by making the recess wide at the head and 
narrow at the feet.  Examples are not wanting 
of graves being dug like those of our own day in 
the floor of the corridors.  Marchi gives instances 
from the catacombs of Calepodius and Callistus, 
tav. xxi. xxvi. etc. But they are very un- 
frequent. The /oculi, after the introduction of 
the body were closed with great care, either with 
slabs of marble (tabulae) or _ with large tiles, 


Plan of above loculi (bisomi) frum the Catacomb of St. Cyriaca, 
from Marci, 


usually three, very exactly cemented together, 
and luted round with lime to prevent the escape 
of the gases of the putrefying bodies. The tiles 
closing the early (oculi in the cemetery of Domi- 
tilla are of vust size. (De Rossi, Bullett. de Ant. 
Christ. Mangg., 1865.) On the slabs of the 
earlier loculi, 6.g. in the cemeteries of Priscilla 
and Domitilla, the name is only painted in 
red and black pigment, not cut or scratched 
(Fabretti Znsc. Dom. viii. p. 579; Aringhi, R. 4. 
iv. 37, p. 126; Boldetti, lib. ii. c. 1). The 
striking fact that, in the words of Dean Milman 
(Lat. Chr. i. p. 27), “ for a considerable part of 
the first three centuries the church of Rome 
was a Greek religious colony ;" that its language, 
organisation, writers, scriptures, liturgy, were 
Greek, is evidenced by the inscriptions on these 
primitive burial places. They are almost exclu- 
sively in Greek, When engraved the letters are 
often coloured with vermilion. But an immense 
number of loculi are entirely destitute of any 
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inscription (Bosno, lib. iii. c. 41; Boldetti, lib. ii. 
€. 1; Lupi, p. 38). "On these slabs were engraved 
the funeral inscription or epitaph, often accom- 
panied with some of the more usual Christian 
emblems, the dove, the anchor, or the monogram 
of Christ. 
the epitaphs, €.g., of a master to a pupil, 
“ Posvit tabvla magister discenti Pempino bene- 
merenti" (Marchi, p. 119). “Bicentivs karo 
filio karissimo benemerenti posvit tabvla qvi 
bixit annos iii et dies xxii" (Zb. p. 120). Both 
from the catacomb of St. Cyriaca. 

A small glass vessel containing indications of 
the presence of a red fluid, is often found em- 
bedded in the mortar at one extremity of the 
loculus. This was formerly considered to be a 
certain mark of a martyr's tomb, the “ Congre- 
gation of Relics*? having so decided (Apr. 10, 
1668), the red sediment being supposed to be 
blood. But this opinion has long ceased to be 
entertained by the best and most unprejudiced 
Christian archaeologists who almost unanimously 
agree that the vessel contained Eucharistic wine, 
and was used at the funeral agape. [GLASS, 
CHRISTIAN.] Incised on the slab, or scratched on 
the mortar, the palm branch is one of the symbols 
that most constantly presents itself in connection 
With the /oculus. This also has been authorita- 
tively declared to be an indisputable evidence of 
a martyr'ss tomb, ““palmam et vas sanguine 
tinctum pro signis certissimis martyrii haberi,' 
(Decree of the Cong. of Kelica, u. s.), and has been 
as completely set aside by later and less enthu- 
siastic investigators. — Not to dwell on the fact 
that the epitaphs found in connection with the 
palm branch, have as a rule, no reference to a 
martyr's death, this symbol is found on tombs 
prepared by individuals in their lifetime (e. g., 
“ Leopardus se biv. fecit ? between two palm 
branches, Boldetti, p. 264), and decorates those 
of young children (/b. p. 268); dignilies that of 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, who died in schism, 
(Zb. p. 262) ; and even appears on pagan tomb- 
stones (Zb. p. 281, sq.). Nota few of the marble 
slabs (tabulae), closing the loculi, prove on exami- 
nation, like some of our meliaeval sepulchral 
brasse3, to have been used before, their back 
bearing a second inscription. These are known 
as opisthographs. They are usually heathen 
slabs, but not always. One described by Marchi, 
P- 93, bears on one side “ Hilara in Pace," and on 
the other “Irene in Pace"—hoth Christian. 
Boldetti, lib. ii. c. 10, suppliesa large number of 
examples of these twice used slabs.  Mabillon 
(Zter. Ital. p. 136), writes of this custom, “ Chris- 
tianis mos erat ut e sepulchris gentilium lapides 
revellerent in suos usus, et relicta ex ea parte 
quae interiora Christiani tumuli spectabat pro- 
fana inscriptione aliam in exteriore apponerent 
ritu Christiano " (Cf. Idem. Zuseb. Roman. p. 34; 
Marchi, pp. 53, 123). 

Besides the opisthograph3 where a heathen slab 
has been applied to a Christian use no inconsider- 
able number of distinctly pagan epitaphs has been 
discovered, in which no such transformation has 
taken place.  Boldetti, iib. ii. c. 9, gives no less 
than 57 heathen inscriptions without any Uhris- 
tian admixture from the various catacombs, and 
the list might be very largely increased. One 
such is mentioned by Mabillon in his Zter. Itali- 
cin. Mus. It. vol. i. p. 47, which though it was 
destitute of Crristian tokens was sent to Tou- 


The word tabula appears in some of | 
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louse as the slab of a supposed martyr, Julia 
Euodia, when it was really that of Casta her 
mother, and was pagan. In Boldetti, p. 447, we 
have a curious heathen slab from St. Agnes, with 
the ipnscription_“ Domine frater ilaris semper 
ludere tatula? and symbols of gaming. De 
Rossi found pagan sarcophagi and pagan inscrip- 
tions in the catacomb of Callistus in excavations 
made under his own eye (A'om. Sott. ii. pp. 164, 
281-290). It has been usually held that these were 
slabs which had been removed from the heathen 
tombs in the vicinity of the catacombs after the 
Christian religion had become dominant, and 
brought down to be re-engraved and fitted for 
their new purpose. “ Primos Christianos Paga- 
norum memorias titulosque suffuratos esse et 
suis loculis coemiterialibus claudendis propriis no- 
minibus insculptis et protanorum absconditis aut 
abrasis .. . ostendere _possumus " (Fabretti Znsc. 
Ant. p. 307). But another and widely ditterent 
view has lately been propounded by Mr. Parker 
and others, that the rigid separation usually sup- 
posed to exist between Christians and heathen 
in the places of sepulture was not always main- 
tained, and that when in the fourth century the 
burning of the dead censed the catacombs became 
the common burial places of Rome for heathen 
and Christians alike. This is one of the many 
questions in connection with the catacombs in 
which fuller light may show that the traditional 
view requires some modification, but which 
must wait the result of further investigations 
fer complete resolution. A class of mixed in- 
scriptions remains to be noticed in which the 
heathen formula D. M., or even the full Zs 
Manibus appears in connection with Christian 
phrasevlogy and Christian _emblems. “ Debita 
sacratis manibus officia" is quoted from Gruter 
by Fabretti /nscr. Dom. 112 A., as a Christian 
inscription. From the same collection (Gruter, 
MLKI.) he also gives one in which occurs the line 
“ Sanctique_Manes nobis petentibus adsiat," in 
connection with the clause “ quievit in pace,? 
and the term “depositio." Other inscriptions 
from  Fabretti's collection evidence the same 
lingering retention of heathen formula and phra- 
seology in the expressions “ Lachesis, " “ Taena- 
riae fauces,' “ fatis ereptus iniquis," and the like. 
The strangely unchristian phrase “ Tartarea 
custodia " occurs in the epitaph of a presbvter 
(Fabr. p. 329, no. 484). “ Domus aeterna " is by 
no means infrequent : e. g. “ Florentia quae vixit 
annis xxvi Crescens fecit Venemerenti et sibi et 
suis domu aeterna in pace" (ib. p. 114, no. 
289). The untenable fallacy contended for by 
Boldetti, lib. ii. c. 11, Fabretti, and the earlier 
school of antiquaries, that the letters D. M. 
stood for Deo Blarimo has been deservedly ex- 
ploded. De Rossi allows that they can only 
stand for Dis Manibus, and we may safely regard 
the occurrence of these letters on Christian 
tombstones as an instructive example of the 
slowness with which an entire people changes 
its ancestral faith, and of the obstinacy with 
which certain usages are clung to long after 
their real force and meaning has passed away.e 


€ On this subject and its kindred topics the dispas- 
sionate verdict of Dean Merivale Inay be read with 
advantage. “ The first Christians at Rome did not sepa- 
rate themselves from the heathcns, nor renvunce their 
ordinary callings; they intermarried with uubeliever=, 
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Eramples are not wanting where the work of 
excavation has not been completed, and the form 
of the feculus is still seen as it was sketched by 
the fozsures on the wall of the ambulacrum. 

The bodies of the fnithtul were not buried 
naked, but with the same feeling of reverence 
that pervaded the whole rite, were, like that of 
their Master, wrapt in linen cloths *“ as the man- 
ner of the Jews is to bury.? Sometimes the 
bislv was enveloped ina sheet ; sometimes swathed 
in many lengths of bands, in the same fashion 
as Lazarus is represented in the early Christian 
pictures and bas reliets.  Bosio assures us that 
in his investigations he found instances of both 
moies. He mepntivns that, in excavating the 
founslations for St. Peter's, bodies were exhumed 
bound with linen bands, and that he himself had 
seen very many wrapt in linengiheets of exceed- 
ing finenes3, which fell to dust at a touch (Bosio, 
R. S. cap. 19; Marchi, p. 19). The story ot the 
double discovery of the body of St. Caecilia nirst 
by Pope Paschal, c. 820, and then by Cardinal 
Štvndrati, A.D. 1599, in the robes of golden tissue 
she had worn in lite is familiar. (It may be read 
in Northeote, R. S. pp. 154-157.) That the 
bodies placed in the /oculi were embalmed is pro- 
bable from the known custom of the early Chris- 
tians. — Boldetti, lib. i. c. 59, afirms that on re- 
prated occasions when he was present at the 
.opening of a grave in the catacombs the assem- 
blel company were conscious of a spicy odour 
diutusing itself from the tomb. Of this custom 
Prudentius writes: 


*“ Aspersaque myrrha Sabaeo, 
Corpus medicamine gervat, 
(in Ezeq. Ves. Hygum 10). 


Another and ruder_ mole of averting the evils 
which might arise from the putretaction of the 
bodies in galleries which were the frequent resort 
of the living was to bury the corpse in quick 
lime. Padre Marchi remarked frequent exam- 
ples of this custom, especially in the cemetery 
of St. Agnes. The lime appeared to have been 
placed between two winding sheets, one coarser 
and the other fincr, of the tissue of which it 
retaived the impress (Marchi, p. 19). 

laterment in the (ocufus though infinitely the 
most common, was not the only, and perhaps not 
the earliest mode adopted by the Christians. 
Car. de Rossi has been led by his investigations 
tothe conclusion that the earliest form of Christian 
lurial_ was in sarcophagi placed in detached 
chambers, and that burial in the /oculus was of 
later date. The truth may however be that the 
brlies of the wealthier_ were laid in sarcophagi, 
which must have always been costly, while the 
friends of the poorer contented themselves with 
a simple /oculus in the wall. The Cemetery of 
St. Domitilla at Tor Marancia, which is consi- 
derel by De Rossi tobe the monument ofa Christian 
family of distinction, and is shown by the classi- 
cal character of its architecture and decoration to 
have belonged to the first age of the church, 
affords examples of interment in sarcophagi, as 


nor even in their unions with one another did they 
neglect the ordinary forms of law. 1t would seem that 
tbey burnt their dead after ibe Roman fashion" (can 
this he sbown to be trne ?), ** gatbered their ashes into the 
sepulchres of their patrons, and inscribed over them the 
custvmary dedication to the Divine Spirits." — History of 
ike Homans, ch. liv. 
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well as of the transition from the sarcophagus to 
the loculus, in some graves which “ though really 
mere shelves in the wall are so disguised by 
stucco and painting on the outside as to present 
to passers by the complete outward appeurance 
of a sarcophagus " (De Rossi, 2. S, i. 187, 195, 
267; Northcote, R. S. p. 72, 73). — Another 
example is the so-called Capella Graeca of the 
catacomb of St. Priscilla. This crypt isof a very 
peculiar character, formed in the galleries of an 
ancient arenaria, not hollowed out of the tufa, 
but constructed vf brick. The burial-places 
here are not (ocu'i, but large arched recesses 
destined to contain  sarcophagi of which in 
Bosio's time numerous fragments remain+1, and 
some still exist (Bosio, R. S. 513, 533; D+ Rossi, 
R. 8. i. 188 sq.). The cemetery of Domitilla con- 
tains also numerous examples of sarcophagi of 
terra cotta buried in the floor of the ambulacra. 

Another form of interment analogous to the 
sarcophagus was that in the Tuble Zom) oT Še- 
polcro u mensa, an oblong chest either hollowed 
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out in the living rock, or built up of masonry 
slabs of stone or large tiles, and closed by a heavy 
slab of marble Iving horizontally on the top, form- 
ing a table. "The rock was excavated above the 
tomb, to form a rectangular recess. When the 
niche assumed a circular form, which is the more 
freguent though not the earlier shape, it is known 
by the name of arcosolium [ARCOSOLIUM.] Both 


forms of tomb are met with in the galleries 
among the (oculi, but their more usual position 
is in the sepulchral chambers, or cubicula, which 
opened out of the galleries. The fable tom) some- 
times stands in front of the wall, projecting 
from it, like the altar tombs of our own churches. 
Examples of this arrangement appear in the 
tombs of the presbyters Eusebius and Gregorius 
in the papal crypt in the cemetery of St. Callis- 
tus (De Rossi, vol. ii. p. 108, tav. I. A.). More 
frequently it is let into the wall, and stands in a 
recess, as we see in the tomb assigned by De 
Rossi to St. Zephyrinus, which formed the original 
altar in the same crypt (Zb. pp. 20, 21, 51), 
and that of St. Cornelius in the same catacomb 
(Zb. vol. i. p. 284, tab. v.). The arched form or 
arcosolinm proper is not found in the more ancient 
cemeteries, or in the earliest constructed cu!icula, 
This is an indication of date of great importance 
in determining the relative antiquity of the 
cataconibs. De Rossi remarks (vol. ii. p. 245) 
that “the arcosolium is the dominant form iu 
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every part of the second and third area of the 
cemetery of St. Callistus, and appears frequently 
in some of the crypts added to the original rect- 
angular area to unite it to the second area, but 
is entirely wanting (with one exception which 
serves only to prove the rule) in all the cubicula 
of the primitive area, even in the most noble 
and illustrious of its sepulchres " (Cf. De Rossi, 
vol. i. pp. 284, 285 ; vol. ii. p. 21). 

In addition to the ordinary places of interment 
in the ambulacra, the catacombs contain an im- 
mense number of sepulchra! chambers or cubi- 
cula, each enshrining a Jarger or smaller number 
of dend, as well in table tombs and arcosolia as 
in ćoculi pierced in the walls. These were origi- 


nally family burial places, excavated and embel- 
lishel at the expense of the friends of the 
departed, and from the date of their first con- 
struction served for the celebration of the eucha- 
ristic fenst and agape, on the ocension of the 
funeral, and its successive anniversaries. In 
times of persecution they may have supplied 
places of religious assembly where the faith- 
ful might gather in security for the celebra- 
tion of the holy mysteries at the graves of the 
departed martyrs and others whose faith they 
might be soon called to follow and seal their 
testimony with their blood. The name cubivu- 
lum is of exclusively Christian use as applied to 
places of interment. "We find it repeatedly used 
in that sense in the Fiber Pontificalis of Anasta- 
sius. In the life of Sixtus III. A.D. 432-440, it is 
distinetly used fora family vault “ Cujus " (Bassi) 
“ corpus sepelivit ad Beatum Petrum apostolu 
in cubiculo parentum ejus " (Anast. xlvi. & 63). 
Padre Marchi, p. 101, gives several inscriptions 
from the catacombs themselves, in which the 
term occurs in this reference: €.g. CVBICVLVM 
DOMITIANI; CUBICULUS FAL. GAUDENTI AR- 
GENTARI, from the catacomb of St. Callistus. 
An inscription of the year 336 given by De Rossi, 
No. 45, indicates the family vault of Aurelia 
Martina CUBICULUM AURELIAE —MARTINAE. 
“. These inscriptions indicate, writes Marchi, p. 
101, “that in the fourth century the persons 
named caused that their own cubicula should be 
excavated at their own expense. Each cubiculum 
was of sufficient dimensions to serve for several 
generations of their respective families. If it 
proved insufficient (oculi were added at a greater 
or less distance from the cubiculum." Sometimes 
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we find the arch of an arcosolim of the first 
century cut through and used as a door or en- 
trance to a second cubiculum excavated in its rear, 
the original sarcophagus being removed and 
carried to the back of the chapel that other 
bodies might be placed near it ( Bulletin. di Arch. 
Christ. 1867). The number of these sepulchral 
chambers is almost beyond computation. Marchi 
reckons more than sixty in the eighth part of the 
catacomb of St. Agnes. In that of St. Callistus 
they amount to some hundreds. They are 
equally frequent in the other cemeteries. Their 
form is very varied. In the catacomb of St. Cal- 
listus, with very few exceptions, they are rect- 
angular, and that appears to have been the 
earlier shape. But the plates of Marchi, Boldetti, 
&e., afford examples of many other forms, tri- 
angular, pentagonal, hexagonal, octagonal, circu- 
lar, and semi-circular, Among the examples 
given by Boldetti, pp. 14, 15, and Marchi, tav. 
Xxiii., of which we give a plan and section, one 
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from the cemetery of Callistus is circular, with a 
domed vault, and is surrounded by six arched 
niches. Another from that of St. Helena on the 
Via Labicana is square, with an insulated tomb in 
the centre, the roof being supported by four co- 
lumns standing quite free of the walls, cut out ot 
the native tufa. The roof is sometimes a barrel 
vault, sometimes a coved ceiling, nearly flat: in 
one instance, it expands into a lofty dome, lighted 
by a leninare (Bosio, p. 489, Marchi, tav. xxri.X 
Both the roof, the vaults, and the recesses of the 
arcosolia are generally coated with stucco, and 
richly decorated with religious paintings. In 
the later restorations the walls are often venecred 
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with plates of costly marble [PLATONIA]._ Ina 
very large number of examples the Good Shepherd 
occupies the centre of the ceiling, the surrounding 
lunettes containing Adam and Eve after the Fall, 
the history of Jonah, the Sacrifice of Abraham, 
Moses striking the Rock, the Three Children in 
the Furnace, the Visit of the wise men to Christ, 
the Raising of Lazarus, the Healing of the 
Blind man, the Paralytic carrying his Bed, the 
Miracle of the Loaves, and other scenes from the 
limited cycle of Scriptural subjects to which early 
Cnristian art confined itself, treated with a 
wearisome unitormity ; embellished with palm 
branches, vines laden with grapes, the dove, the 
peacock, and other familiar Christian symbols, 
Tne walls of the chamber were also similarly 
decorated TFREScos]. The vault is in some cases 
supported by columns, either cut out of the tufa, 
or tormed of brick coated with stucco (Marchi, 
tav. xix. xxii. xxx. xxxiii.), A very interesting 
cubiculum from the Via Latina given by Marchi, 
tav. xxii. p. 141, sq. from a plate of Bosio's, p. 
304, has a domical vault and pillars covered with 
stucco, ornamented with vine branches aud «mno- 
Hani in relief. The character of the decoration 
claims for this a very early date. It is doubtful 
whether any other of the kind has been dis- 
covered in the catacombs. Light and air were 
not unfrequently admitted by means of a shaft 
cemmunicating with the surface of the ground, 
called kwninare. A chamber so lighted was 
known as a cubiculum clarum (CF. Anastas. Bibl. 
Vić. Marcellin. “ Sepelivit (corpora) . . . in coe- 
meterio Priscillae in cubiculo claro"). For ex- 
amples see. Marchi, tav. viii. xxix. xrrii. xlviii, 
Jerome's well known description of the catacombs 
in fzechucl, e. xl. contains an allusion to these 
lumiviria. His words are “ raro desuper lumen 
admissum horrorem temperat . . . . utrnon tam 
fenestram quam foramen demissi Juminis putes.? 
And again, praefut. in Daniel. “Cum et quasi 
per cryptam ambulans rarum desuper lumen 
aspicerem." — Prulentius also in his Periste- 
Prinon, xi.-v. 161—8 uses similar language :— 
“ Occurrunt caesis immissa foramina tectis 


Quae Jaciunt claros antra super radivs. 
Pm ea» 
Attamen cxcisi subter cava viscera montis, 
Crebra terebrato fornice lux penetiat, 
Sic datur absentis per subterranea solis 

Cernere fulgorem luminibusque frui.'" 


The Acts of SS. Marcellinus and Peter record 
that the martvyr Candida was put to death by 
hurling her down an airshaft, and overwhelmiug 
her with stones, “ per luminare cryptae jactantes 
lapidibus obruerunt,? ap. Bolland. ii. Jun. n. 10. 
From an epitaph given by _Marchi, p. 165, the 
luminaria appear to have been divided into 
“ larger and “smaller, “ majora, “ minora." 
It is as follows: “ cumparavi Saturninus a|jSusto 
(Šixto) locum visomum auri solidllos duo in lu- 
minare majore. Que pollsita est ibi que fuit cum 
marito an xl."  Marchi gives an interesting ex- 
ample of a /uminare majus serving for two cubi- 
cula from the cemetery of SS. Marcellinus and 
Peter (pl. xxix. pp. 165 sq.). A cylindrical shaft 
immediately above the ambulacrum expands into 
a cone as it descends, so as to supply light avd 
air to chambers on opposite sides of the passage. 
Painted on the wall of the shaft is a dove with 
an olive branch. In the cemetery of Callistus 
the same luminare sometimes serves for three 
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chambers (Northcote, R. S. p. 128).  —Examples 
of the smaller /uminaria from the cemetery of 
St. Helena may be found in Marchi, tav. vi. vii. 
viii. If the strata through which the shaft was 
driven were not sulliciently solid to stand with- 
out support, it was lined with a wall, carried up 
a little distance above the level of the ground, 
to avoid accidents. Many of the existing /umi- 
naria belong to the Damasine period, having been 
opened to admit light and air to the tombs of 
the more renowned _martvrs when they became 
the object of pious visits. We may instance that 
of the crypt of St. Cecilia. If, as was most 
usual, there was no Zuminare, the chambers were 
illuminated by lamps, sometimes suspended by 
chains from the vault, sometimes standing in 
niches, or on small brackets of tile or marble 
often placed at the angle of a loculus,  Bottari, 
vol. i. p. 17, asserts that when the catacombs 
were first opened some of these lamps were 
found still in their place, and we are informed by 
Marchi, p. 136, that the upper part of the 
niches, and the walls or ceilings above the lamps 
still retained the blackness caused by the smoke. 

These cubicula were very frequently double, 
one on either side of the gallery, and, as we have 
just noticed, in some instances a (wminare was 
sunk in the centre so as to give light to both 
(Boldetti, p. 16, 0.). An inscription of the highest 
interest given by De Rossi, vol. i. p. 208, des 
scribes a double cubiculum of this kind con- 
structed by the permission of Pope Marcellinus, 
A.D. 296—308, by the Dencun Severus for himself 
and his family, “ Cubiculum duplex cum arcisoliis 
et luminare || jussu P. P. sui Marcellini Diaconus 
iste || Severus fecit mansionem in pace quietam 
l[ sibi suis que." De Rossi describes a (uminare of 
very large size and unusual character in the 
cemetery of St. Balbina discovered by him. It 
is nearly hexagonal, and opens on the subterra- 
nean excavations with no less than eight rays of 
light illumining as many distinet chiunbers and 
galleries (. 8. i. 265). 

Each side of the cubiculum usually contains a 
table tomb or an arcosolium. “That facing the en- 
trance, behind which the rock is often excavated 
so as to form an apse, was the chief tomb of the 
chamber, and very frequently contained the re- 
maius of a martyr, and according to primitive 
usage, based on /iev. vi. 9-11, furnished an altar 
for the celebration of the Eucharist. "The altar 
was sometimes detached from the wall. But 
this was not a primitive arrangement. In the 
papal crypt in the cemetery of Callistus we have 
traces of two altars. The original altar remains 
hewn out in the rock, the front of brickwork, 
and the stone slab covering it forming the holy 
table. In front of this, a raised miurble step» 
or podium, with four shallow holes or sockets 
is an evidence of a second later altar standing 
on four pillars. We have noticed above an 
example of an insulated altar from the cemetery 
of St. Helena. As more space was required for 
the interment of the bodies of members of the 
same family the walls above and around the 
original tombs were pierced with loculi, some- 
times amounting to nenrly a hundred. The 
desire of reposing in the same locality with 
the blessed dead, and in close proximity to a 
saint or martyr, which was awakened at so early 
a period and exercised so much power (cf. August. 
de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda ; Retract, lib. v. 
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c.64. Maximus Taurinensis. Zom. lxxxi. Ambros. 
ad pop. de SS. Gervas. et Protaš.  Paulinus Nol. 
dn Panegyr. Celsi) led to the excavation of loculi 
in the walls behind the earlier tombs, with com- 
plete disregard of the paintings decorating them, 
which were thus mutilated or destroyed. A 
very badly spelt and ungrammatical inscription 
given by Marchi, p. 102, from Boldetti, who 
copied it from the cemetery of St. Cyriaca, tells 
us of two ladies Valeria and Sabina, who in 
their lifetime had purchased from fossvres named 
Apro and Viator a double grave (bisomum) in 
the rear of that in which the bodies of recognised 
saints had been buried, “ retro sanctos." It is 
as follows: IN URYPTA NOBA RETRO SANCTUS 
EMERUM (-RUNT) SE VIVAS BALER | RA ET 
SABINA MERUM LOCU | BISONI AB APRONE FET 
A | BraTonE. The inscription set up by Damas- 
us in the cemetery of Callistus in honour of the 
companions in martyrdom of Pope Xystus bears 
witness to his participation in this feeling, and 
his relinquishment of the fulnlment of his 
wishes lest he should disturb the ashes of the 
faithful. 
« Hic fatror Damasus volui mea condvre membra, 
Scd cineres timui sanctos vexare piorum." 


An inscription_ given by Gruter, Znsc. Anti. 
Christ. p. 1167, No. 4, testifies the same senti- 
ment. ž 
“ Sanctorum exuvlis penitus confine sepulchrum, 
Promeruit sacro digna Marina solo." 


St. Ambrose also states that he had resigned the 
place beneath the altar in which he had intended 
his own body should lie, “* dignum est enim ut 
ibi requiescat sacerdos ubi otlerre consuevit " to 
the relics of the recently discovered martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius, and _ contrasts the posi- 
tion of Christ present on the altar with the saints 
beneath it, “ille super altari qui pro omnibus 
mortuus est, isti sub altari qui illius redempti 
sunt passione." (Ambros. Ep. xxii. 15.) See also 
Jerome, ade. Vijilant. p. 359. [ALTAR.] For 
examples of this ruthless destruction of earlier 
decorations (CF. De Rossi, vol. ii. tav. 27, 28. 29; 
Northeote, R. S, Plate xvi.) When the cubivu- 
Bon was absolutely too full to receive any more 
bodies /ovuli were dug in its vicinity, their con- 
nectivu with the family vault being indicated 
by an inscriptivn to that etlect, e. g. Marchi, 
p. 101, LOCA_ ADPERTINENTES AD CUBICULUM 

GERMULANI, 

The altar was sometimes protected from any 
careless approach by lattice_ work of marble, 
treansenna, the prototvpe of the cancelli of later 
Christian churches.  Fragments of an enclosure 
of this kind were found by De Rossi in the 
papal crypt, and supply the authority for the 
vestoration (2. 8. vol. ii. pp. 20-27, tav. i. LA.). 
Other examples are given by Boldetti from the 
cemeteries of Practextatus and Helena, and 
Priscilla (pp. 34, 35, Marchi, p. 128). A very 
beautiful example of the fransenna is seen in the 
cemetery church of St. Alexander, A.D. 498. 

We know that it was the universal custom 
of the early church to celebrate the Eucharist 
at the time of a funeral, provided it took place 
in the morning (for authorities see Bingham bk. 
Xxiii. ch, ili. & 12). By degrees a corrupt custom 
crept in, based on a superstitious view of the 
magical power of the consecrated elements, of 
administering the Holy Communion to the de- 
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parted (Bingham Orig. bk. xv. c. iv. $ 20). “The 
prohibition of this profane custom in the canons 
of some early councils (e.g. Auxerre, A.D. 578, 
can. 12; Carthage iii. A.D. 397, can. 6; Trullo, 
A.D. 691, can. 83) is evidence for its existence. 
The consecrated bread was inid as a charm on 
the breast of the corpse. The wine enclosed in 
small glass or earthenware bottles was placed in 
the grave, or imbedded in the mortar at the 
mouth of the Joculus, and the red colour left by 
the exsiccated wine mistaken for blood in the 
early stages of catacomb investigation has created 
thousands of false martyrs. Another analogous 
custom was that of pouring libations of wine on 
the graves after the old heathen fashion, and 
supplying the dead with food for their last 
journey, viaticum. The 22ud canon of the Se- 
cond Council of Tours A.D. 567 mentions those 
“qui in festivitate cathedrae domini Petri A po- 
stoli cibos mortuis oflerunt."  Paulinus of Nula 
Poem. xxvii. vv. 566—7 thus alludes to the liba- 
tivns— 


“ Simplicitas pietate cadit, male credula sanctos 
Perfusis halante meru guudere sepulchris,'? 


Another purpose of the cubicula was for the 
celebration of the Funeral Feast on the anniver- 
sarv of the day of death. This was a custom 
inherited from the heathen sepulchral rites, 
which too often degenerated into heathen license. 
St. Augustine deplores that “ many drink most 
luxuriously over the dead, and when they make 
a feast for the departed, bury themselves over 
the buried, and place their gluttony and drunk- 
enness to the score of religion" (De Mor. Ecrl. 
Cath. c. xxxiv.),and condemns those who ** maka 
themselves drunk in the memorials of the mar- 
tyrs" (Cont. Faust. lib. xx. c. 21). (Cf. Ambros. 
de Elia.'e. xvii. ; August. Confess. vi. c. 2.) In 
primitive times it may be charitably believed 
that such abuses were the exceptions, and that 
the anniversary was observed in a seemly manner, 
and with a cheertulness tempered by religion. 
(On this custom see Neander, CA. list. i. 454, 
Clark's edition; Bingham, Origines, bk. xx. ch. 
viii. £8 1-10; bk. xxiii. ch. iii.; $$ 3-17; 
Bosio, lib, iv. c. 34.) The pictures on the walls 
of the cubicula in some of the catacombs furnish 
representations of these funeral feasts, of which 
they were the scene. The most curious is trom 
an arcosolium in the catacomb of SS. Marcellinus 
and Peter (Bosio, p. 391). Three guests—a 
woman between two men—are seated at a cres- 
cent-shaped, or sigma table, at the two ends of 
which, in stately curule chairs, two matrons are 
seated. No dishes appear on the table: they 
are placed on a small three-legged stand in the 
centre, at which a lad is stationed preparing to 
execute the orders of the guests, which are 
written above their heads—“ Irene da _Calda,? 
“ Agape misce mi " (cf. Juven. Sat. v. 63; Mar- 
tial, lib. i. Ep. 11; lib. viii., Ep. 63; lib. xiv., 
Ep. 95). Another painting from the same ceme- 
tery represents six persons, three of each sex, 
seated at an empty table. One is drinking from 
a rhytion; another stretches out his haud to 
receive a cup from a person of whom no more 
than the arm is left (Bosio, p. 3595). 

The cubicula generally speaking are of small 
dimensions, and are incapable of containing more 
than a very limited number of worshippers. 
But there are also found halls and chambers of 
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much larger proportions, which have been con- 
silered by the chief Roman Catholic authorities 
on the subject to have been constructed for the 
purpose of religious assemblies. These are dis- 
tinguished by Padre Marchi, by an arbitrary 
nomenclature which has failed to find acceptance, 
into eryptae, for the smaller, and eccleside, for the 
larger excavations. Of the latter tho most 
typical example is that discovered in the cata- 
comb of St. Agnes in 1842, and described and 
figured by Marchi (pp. 182-191; Tav. xxxv.- 
xxxvii.) from whom we borrow the annexed plan 
andsection. Thiscomprises fivequadrangular com- 


Plan of supposel Church, frvm the Catacomb of St. Agnes, from 


partments, three on one side of the ambulacrum 
and two on the other, connected by a tolerably 
wide passage cutting the gallery at right angles. 
The two compartments to the right of the 
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but the whole rests on too conjectural a basis to 
be accepted as anything more than a possible 
hypothesis. 

Some of the so-called crypts are destitute of 
arcosolia, or_have the arcosolia placed at too 
great an elevation to serve as holy tables for the 
celebration of the sacred mysteries. These are 
assumed by Marchi to have been devoted to the 
instruction of catechumens. They usually con- 
sist of two chambers, one for each sex, and are 
provided with chairs for the (presumed) cate- 
chists, and benches cut in the tufa rock for the 
catechumens (cf. Marchi, pp. 130-133; tav. 
xvii.) But such an identification is exceedingly 
doubtful. 

| When the catacombs became places of refuge 
\ in times of persecution (as it is indisputable 
they did, though not to the extent popularly 
ocredited), it was essential that there should be 
the means of obtaining a supply of water without 
leaving the limits of the cemetery. This want 
was supplied by wells and springs, whether dug 
for this purpose or not, many of which remain 
to the present time, still holding water. We 
| may mention one in the Area prima of the Cata- 
comb of St. Callistus (F, in De Rossi's plan), 
which may still be used for its original purpose. 
The shaft of this well is furnished with foot 
holes, to enable a man to descend for the purpose 
of cleaning it out, as is the case, according to De 
Rossi, in all the ancient wells connected with tke 
catacombs (M. S. de Rossi, Analis. Geol. ed Arch 
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women, and two of the threc to the left of the 
gallery for men. The third compartment, di- 
vided from the others by an arch supported on 
stuccoed columns, formed the chancel or sanc- 
tuary. 1n the centre of the end wall stands the 
cathedra, or bishop's seat, flanked on each side 
by a stone bench running along the side walls, 
which formed seats for the clergy.  Hollowed 
out so as to furnish /oculi for children, an arco- 
solium fills the space behind the episcopal chair, 
and occupies both sides of each of the compart- 
ment. The walls above the arcosolia are pierced 
with tiers of loculi. There is no trace of an 
altar. The cathedra entirely prevents the arco- 
solium fronting the entrance being so used. 
Marchi therefore concludes that the altar must 
have been portable. The whole is entirely des- 
titute of painting, or decorations of any kind, 
beyond a rich marble paneling, a small portion 
of which remains. The result of the learned 
father's researches was to satisfy him that the 
two sexes reached the church by distinct stair- 
cases (p. 42) and by separate corridors, and that 


čevtivn uf supposed Church, from the Catacumb of 5t. Aguea, from Marchi, 
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| vol. ii. p. 97). Wells are also mentioned by 


Boldetti (p. 40) as existing in the cemeteries of 
Praetextatus and St. Helena, and natural springs 
in those of St. Pontianus, Ostrianus or Fons Petri 
and the Vatican. 

In close connection with the wells of the 
catacombs stand the so-called Baptisteries. The 
most remarkable of these is that in the Cata- 
comb of St. Pontianus, the purpose of _ which is 
put beyond doubt by its pictorial decoration 
(Aringhi, i. 381; Bottari, tav. xliv.; Boldetti, 
p. 40; Marchi, pp. 32, 220-224; tav. ii. xlii.). 
A descent of ten steps leads to a cistern filled by 
a natural stream flowing through a channel in 
the rock. The wall above the cistern retains a 
fresco of the Baptism of our Lord, and on that 
at the back of it is a magnificent jewelled cross, 
the stem immersed in the water, blossoming into 
flowers and leaves, and from its arms, which 
support ligbted candles, the characters A. 1. 
suspended by chains. Another of these so-called 
baptisteries is found in the lowest piano of gal- 
leries in the Catacomb of St. Agnes. It is a well- 


the church itself must have been constructed | preserved chamber, with rude columns cut in 
before the commencement of the third century : | the tufa rock in the corners. A spring of water 
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ruhs through it. 
Perished from damp. 
In connection with some cemeteries we find 
provision for washing the corpse. This is seen 
jin the very remarkable early Cemetery of Domi- 
tilla at Tor Marancia. The entrance is above 
ground on the side of a hill cut down for the 
purpose. On each side of the doorway is a 
ovestibule, or covered porticus. To the left is a 
chamber where may be traced a well and cistern, 
with the place for the pulley of the bucket. 
“This chamber was probably devoted to the cus- 
tomary washing of the dead body before inter- 
ment. (See Bosio, R. S. cap. 17.) A similar 
chamber 1s found at the entrance of the Jewish 
 Catacomb on the Via Appia. It has a mosaic 
pavement, and drains to carry the water away. 
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The paintings have entirely 


Kčntrance to the Catacomb of St. Domitilla, from De Russi. 
a) Entrance to the Catacomb. — (b) Porter's lodgo with a well and 


chamber for washing the bodies. (c) “ Schola," or place of meeting. 
Some of these wells probably had no other 
object than that of draining the catacombs. 
This was the case with that dug by Damasus in 
the Vatican Cemetery. The galleries of this 
catacomb being rendered unfit for the purpose 
of sepulture by the infiltration of water, Da- 
masus cut away the rock till he found the spring, 
and diverted its waters to supply a baptistery. 
It is this spring which now supplies the tountain 
in front of the Pontifical Palace. 
Damasus recorded his good work in the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
“ Cingebant latices montem teneroque meatu 
Corpora multorum cineres atque vssa rigabant. 
Non tulit hoc Damasus communi lege sepultos 
Post requiem tristes iterum persolvere pocnas, 
Protinus aggressus magnum superare laborem 
Aggeris immensi dejecit culmina montis, 
Intima sollicite scrututus viscera terrae, 
Siccavit totum quidquid madefecerat humor, 
Invenit fontem praebet qui dona salutis. 
Haec curavit Mercurius Levita fidelis." 


The singular variety of objects discovered 
within the /oculi of the catacombs is an evidence 
of the permanence of the old heathen idea, which 
regarded the life after death as a continuation of 
the present life with its occupations and amuse- 
ments, as well as of the strength of the universal 
human instinct, which leads the bereaved to 
deposit in the grave of their loved ones the tools 
and ornaments and playthings which had lost 
their use by the death of their possessor.  Bol- 
detti, lib. ii. cc. 14, 15, furnishes us with very 
interesting details of the results of his investiga- 
tions in this department, together with engraved 
representations of some of the more curious and 
typical objects discovered by him, some of which 
are still to be seen in the Christian Museum 
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of the Vatican. Among the objects extracted 
from children's graves are jointed dolls of ivory or 
bone, similar to those which we learn from Cancel+ 
lieri de Secr. Basil. Vatican. tom. ii. pp. 2995-1000, 
were found in the bier of Maria, the daughter 
of Stilicho and wife of Honorius, belonging to 
the close of the 4th century—little earthenware 
money-jars,—masks, and a very great abundance 


«of small bronze bells, such as we know to have been 


in use in classical times for the amusement of 
children, frequently met with in heathen tombs, 
and mice in metal or terra-cotta. Female tombs 
have furnished numerous examples of foilet equip= 
age and personal ornaments; mirrors, combs in 
ivory or boxwood, bodkins, pins of ivory or bone, 
vinaigrettes, tweezers, toothpicks, and earpicks z 
bracelets and armlets, earrinjs and necklaces z 
buckles and broociies, rings and seals ; studs and 
buttons, bullae, and other similar objects, setting 
before us vividly the Roman Christian ladies of 
the first ages. In not a few instances, according 
to the same authority (Boldetti, Usserv. p. 297), 
the false hair worn in life was buried with the 
corpse. Among other objects of interest dis- 
covered in the /oculi we may mention dice, ivory 
knife-handles, nulhcads, a lock and key, one half of 
an ivory egq with portraits of a husband and wife 
and the Christian monogram engraved on the 
at section; tortoiseshell, weights of stone, and 
small glass fish engraved with numbers, the 
purpose of which has not been determined. 

The number of lamps discovered in and about 
the tombs is countless. The majority are of 
terra-cotta, but some have been found of bronze, 
and some even of silvef and amber. One in this 
last material was found in the catacomb of 
St. Priscilla (Boldetti, Osserv. p. 298, tav. i. 
no. 7). By far the greater part of these lamps 
“have only the monogram of Christ impressed on 
them. But there are a very large number 
which present other familiar symbols, such as 
the palm-branch, the dove, the fish, the ship, 
and A and 2. The Good Shepherd is of frequent 
occurrence, The lamps found in the Jewish 
catacombs almost universally bear the seven- 
branched candlestick. 

The so-called instruments of torture which the 
eager imagination of pious enthusiasts, resolved 
to convert every buried Christian into a martyr, 
has discovered enshrined in the /oculi, or_in- 
cised on their closing slabs, in the opinion of the 
best informed and most calm judging writers, 
are nothing more than implements of handicraft. 
One singular pronged weapon, specimens of 
which are preserved in the Vatican and the 
Collegio Romano, has been identified with a 
heathen sacrificial instrument, and its presence 
in a Christian catacomb has yet t& be explained. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


The following catalogue of the ancient Christian 
cemeteries of Rome, the names of which stand 
recorded in ancient historical documents, ar- 
ranged according to the chief lines of road 
leading from the city, is derived from De Rossi*s 
great work. The first column gives the name of 
the road. The second that wbich De Rossi's 
investigations have led him to believe to have 
been the primitive names of the larger cemeteries 
in the first age of the Church. In the third 
column appear the designations by which they 
were known in the fourth century, after the 
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establishment of the peace of the Church. The 
fourth column gives the titles of certain lesser 
cemeteries or isolated tombs of martyrs, which 
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which they were adjacent, and with which they 
were sometimes locally connected. The later 
cemeteries formed, subsequent to the peace of tho 


are often confused with the larger cemeteries to | Church, :oecupy the last column. 


Itoads. 


cireater Cemcterics. 


arko bobe Lesser Cemeterlics, 
Names in the 4th or isolated 
Primitive Names, Century. Tombs of Martyrs. 
š Time of leace. 
Lucinae S. Xystl . . . . . | 27. Soteridis 
Callixti Karren Cueciliae 
Hippolyti SS. Xysti et Cornelii | 
S. Januaril. 
SS. Urbani, Felicissimi,| 
2. Prmetextati . . Agapitl, Januari, 
Quirini. 
ssh Tiburtii, Valeriani, 
«et Maximi. 
3. Ad Catacumbas . 8. Sebastiani . . . ž Ž š 
S. Vetronillae._ . . ( 
4 Domitillae. . E Petroniilae, Ne- š 
rel, et Achillei 


5. Basiled. . .. 
6. Commodillae._ . . 


Sisa Marci et Marcel- 

SS. S Felicia et Audacti | 28. Sepulcrum Pauli 
Apostoli in praedio 
Lucinae. 

29. Coemeterium Ti- 
mothei iv  horto 
Theonis. 


30. Ecclesia S. Theclac. 
31. Ecclesia S. Zenonis. 


8. Anastasii, PP. 
tum ... S. Innocentil, pp. 
S. Pancrat 


e L4 e e . . . . LJ a . . . 


SS. Processi et Mart- 


iani. 

S. Agatbae ad Giru- 
lum. 

S. Callisti vla Aurelia 
Julli via Aurelia. 


7. Pontlani ad Ursum SS. A bdon et Sennen 


32. Memoria Petri 


Apostoli et sepnltu- 
rae episcoporuin in 
Vaticano, 
Paminla. . . . [1 g s Valentini 
Clivus Cucumeris . /12. Ad Septem Columbas Ad caput S. Joannis. 
S. Hermetis. 
Salaria Vetus. .[13. Basilao. . . .. | 9. Hermetia Rasla, 
Proti, et Hyacintbi 
| sm: S. Pamphyli. 

Salarla Nova. . |15. Maximi . . . | S.Felicitatis . . 33. Ecclesla S. Hi- 
larlae in horto ejus- 
dem. 

34. SS. Chry - 


santi et Dariae. 
35. Coemeterium No- 
vellae, 
S. Saturnini 
& Alexandri. 
SS. Alexandri, Vita- 
lia et Martialis et 
VII. Virginum. 


16. Thrasonigs . . . 


17. Jorđanorum . .. 


S. Silvestri. 
18. Priscillae . . S. Marcelli. i 5; : 
Coemeterium us. | 36. Uoemeterium 8. 
De nam vel Os- ad Nympbas S. Petri. | Agnetis in ejusdem 
m AE Fontis S. Petri. agello. 
| 37. Coemeterium S. 
Nicomedis. 
20... . . .| S. Hippolgti. 
21. Cyrlacae . . <. [| S. Laurentii 
S Gorgonli. . 
22. Ad Duas Lauros is e et Marcellini. 
2. NMM iš et ć : x 
S. Gordiuni. 
SS. min et Epl- 
A machi, 
moe SS. ini Quasti et a. 
viliani, 


| Quinti, et osta fea 
S. Tertulilni. 
| S. Eugenlac. 


* 
. . e 


28 Aprvniani 


Cemeteries 
constructed after 
the Peace of the 

Church. 


40. Julii via Portu-, 
ensi mill. lil. S. Fe- 
licis via Portuensi. 

41. S. Felicis via Au- 
relia. 


42. In Comitatu sive 
SS. Quatuor. Coro- 
natorum. 
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CATACOMBS OF NAPLES, &C. 


To the north of the city of Naples, four sub- 
terranean Uhristian cemeteries are known to 
exist, in a spur_ of Capodimonte, no greut dis- 
tance from one another. They have been distin- 
guished by the names of _ S. Vito, S. Serero, 
S. Maria della Santita, and S. Gennaro (Janua- 
rius) dei poveri. "There is also a fitth at some 
distance under the monastic Church of S. Efremno. 
That of S. Gennaro is the only one now acces- 
sible. It has been fully described by Pelliccia 
(de Christianac Eccles. Polit. Neapol. 1781, vol. iv. 
Dissert. V.), and more recently in an elaborate 
treatise of great value, embracing the whole 
subject of interment in the catacombs, by Chr. 
Fr. Bellermann, Hamburg, 1839. 

With many points of resemblance as regards 
the formation of the graves, and the actual mode 
of interment, the Neapolitan Catacombs diler 
very widely in their general structure from 
those of Kome. Instead of the low narrow 
galleries of the Roman Catacombs, we_have at 
Naples wide lofty corridors, and extensive 
cavern-like halls, and subterranean churches. 
The chief cause of this diversity is the very 
different character of the material in which they 
are excavated. Instead of the friable tufa gra- 
nolure of Rome, the stratum in which the 
Neapolitan catacombs lie is a hard building 
stone of great durability and strength, in which 
wide vaults might be constructed without any 
fear of instability. To quote the words of 
Mabillon, fter_ftalicum, “altiores habent quam 
Romana Coemiteria fornices ob duritiem et 
firmitatem rupis secus quam Romae ubi arena 
seu tophus tantum altitudinis non patitur.? It 
18 probable that these catacombs were originally 
stone quarries, and that the Christians availed 
themselves of excavations already existing for 
the interment of their dead. On this point 
Marchi speaks without the slightest hesitation 
(Jfonum. Primitive, p. 13). 

The Catacomb of St. Januarius derives its 
name from having been selected as the resting- 
place of the body of that saint, whose death at 
Puteoli is placed A.D. 303, when transferred to 
Naples by Bp. John, who died A.D. 432, 

Malillon speaks of three stories: “triplex 
ordo criptarum alius supra alium." Two only 
are mentioned by Pelliccia and Bellermann as 
now accessible. The galleries which form the 
cemetery proper, are reached through a suite of 
wide and lofty halls, with vaulted ceilings cut 
out of the rock, and decorated with a succession 
of paintings of different dates, in some instances 
lying one over the other. The earliest frescos 
are in a pure classical style, and evidently belong 
to the first century of the Christian aera. There 
is nothing distinctly Christian about these. In 
many places these have been plastered over, and 
vu the new surface portraits of bishops, and 
other religious paintings, in a far inferior style 
and of a much later date, have been executed. 
[FRrsc0.] 

The interments are either in (oculi, arcosolia, 
or cuhicula. "The loculi are cut without order or 
arrangement, the larger and smaller apertures 
bring all mixed together, with no attempt at 
economising space. The arcosolia have barrel 
vaults. Some of them are painted; one con- 
taius a fresco of the peacock, and on the wall 
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above portraits of a mother and daughter whose 
remains are interred below, with a rudelv- 
written inscription, “ Vixit Rufina annos lv. et 
filia ejus . . . . xxxvii." Another nlso presents 
the portraits of its occupants, a!l in prayer; 
a bearded father, Michelinus; a girl, Hilarias 
aged 14, and a child Nonnusa aged 2 years 10 
months, with spotted frock, pearl head-dress and 
earrings, necklace, and buckle to belt. In a 
third is the bust of a young man in white tunic 
and red pallium, with the inscription “Hic 
requiescit Proculus." A fourth contains full- 
length figures of St. Paul and St. Lawrence. 
The cubicula average 1 palims broad, by 10 palms 
in height and depth. The roof is horizontal or 
slightly coved. Each contains from 3 to 8 
loculi. "The graves were hermetically senled 
with slabs of marble. But all have been opened 
and ransacked. The interments in the lower 
pitno occur in two long parallel galleries, one 
much wider than the other, communicatiuz 
with one another by 14 transverse passages. In 
the upper story the graves are cut in the sides 
of three large, broad, low vaulted halls exca- 
vated out of the rock, and certainly with no 
original view of sepulture. 

At the entrance of the lower piano we find a 
so-called martyrs* church, with a slightly vaulteđ 
rovf. It was divided into a nave and sanctuary 
by two pillars, the bases of which remain, with 
cancelli between. In the sanctuary stands the 
altar, built of rough stone, and a rude bishop's 
seat inan apse behind it. On the South wall are 
the arcosolia of John I. A.D. 432, and Paul A.D. 
764, who, according to Joannes Diaconus, desired 
to be buried near St. Januarius. In other rooms 
we find a well and a cistern, recesses for lamps, 
and the remnants of a Christian mosaic paintiug. 
Ina niche in the upper piano, which was tradi- 
tionally the place of the font, is the symbol 
IC PXC, Here, according to Pelliccia, iv. 162, 
a marble shell was discovered, since used as a 
holy water-basin in the church of St. Gennaro. 
The inscriptions in these catacombs go down to 
the 9th or 10th century. 

Among other Christian catacombs known to 
exist in different parts of the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, of which we are still in want of fuller 
and more scientific descriptions, we may parti- 
cularize those of Syracuse known as “the grottos 
of St. John," and described by D'Agincourt as 
“ of immense size, and believed by him to have 
passed from pagan to Christian use: the Sariacen 
catacomb near Taormina, with ambulacru as 
much as 12 feet wide; the /oculi at right angles 
to, not parallel with, the direction of the gal- 
leries; ench, as in the Roman catacombs, herme- 
tically sealed with a slab of stone : those of Mačta, 
supposed by Denon ( Voyage in Šicile, Par. 1788), 
to have served a double purpose, both for the 
burial of the dead, and as places of refuge for 
the living; and which, according to the same 
authority, “ evidence a purpose, leisure, and _re- 
sources far different from the Roman catacombs 2" 
and those of Egypt. Of these last D'Agincourt 
gives the groun:d-plans of several of pagan origin. 
The most remarkable is one bevond the canal of 
Canopus, in the quarter called by Strabo, xvii. 
p- 795, “the Necropolis"" The plan of this 
hypogacum is drawn with great regularity, very 
unlike the iutricate maze of these of Rome. The 
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galis are pierced with three ranges of loculi, 
running, as at Taormina, at right angles to their 
l»ngth. Very recently a small Christian catacomb 
has heen discovered at Alexandria, described by 
De Regsi (Zudilettino, Nov. 1864, Agost. 1865). It 
is entered from the side of a hill, and is reached 
bya staircase, which conducts to a vestibule with 
a stone bench and an apse. This is succeeded by 
A cibicubun, with an urcosolium on three sides, 
openiug into an ambulacrum containing 28 loculi, 
all set endways to the passage. The whole is full 
of paintings, of various dutes, on successive 
layers of stucco. One, of a liturgical character, 
is asigned bv De Rossi to the 4th century. But 
this is probably much too early. 
Autkorities.—Aringhi, Roma Subterranea. Bol- 
detti, Ussercazini sopra € cimiteri de santi mar- 
tiri ed ančiclk Christiani di Roma. Bosio, Roma 
Šotteranca. = Bottari, Sculture e pitlure sagre 
cstrutte dti cimiteri di Roma. Fabretti, Znscrip- 
tinaa aatiquarum erzplicatio. Lupi, Dissertatio. 
Mabillon, fter Italicumn.  Marchi, / monumenti 
deće arti cristiane primitive nella metropoli del 
Cristiznesimo.  Northcote (J. S.) and Brownlow 
(W, R.), Zoma Sutterranea.  Panvinius, De ritu 
Scpelicndi mortuos apul teteres Christiunos et 
eorum  ovemeteriis. — Perret (Louis), Zes cata- 
Cumibes de Rome. Raoul-Rochette, Tubleau des 
Cutacombes. Rossi (J. B. de'), Znscriptiones 
Chridinnae. Rossi (J. B. de? and Mich. S. de"), 
Koma Sotterranea.  Seroux D'Agincourt, Zfistoire 
de Cart par les momwnents. [E. V.] 


CATALOGUS HIERATICUS, the name 
given in the Apostolic Canous (15 and 51, or 14 
and 50) to the list of the clergy of a particular 
church. The term is also said to be applied to 
tbat part of the DieTrcus which contained the 
names of those, still living, who were named in 
the Eucharistic service; viz. of those who had 
made oferings, emperors, patriarchs, &c., and 
lastlv of the bishop and clergy of the particular 
church, as above said. [A. W.H.] 


CATECHUMENS. The work of the Church 
in admitting converts from heathenism or Juda- 
ism presented, from the nature of the case, very 
diđerent features, according to the varying cir- 
cumstances with which she had to deal.  Disci- 
pline might be more or less highly organised, 
converts of higher or lower grades of knowledge 
or character. If we attempt to form a complete 
picture from data  gathered from  ditterent 
churches and centuries, it must be with the 
reserve that all such pictures are more or less 
ilenlised, and that practically there were every- 
where departures more or less important from 
it. It will be convenient to arrange what has 
to be said under the heads (I.) The Catechumens. 
(IL) The Catechists or Tenchers. — (liI.) The 
Piace of Instruction. (IV.) The Substance of the 
Teaching. 

I. Instruction of some kind, prior to the ad- 
mission of converts by baptism, must have been 
given from the first, and the word, which after- 
wards became technicnl, meets us in the N. T. 
Apollos was “ instructed '' (karnxnuevos) in the 
way of the Lord (Acts xviii. 25). — Theophilus 
had been “instructed ? in the main facts of the 
Gospel history which St. Luke inscribes to him 
(Luke i. 4). The vfjmior of the apostolic epistles, 
though not confined to the stage prior to baptisin, 
would naturally include those who were passing 
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through it; and in the groixeia Tfjs dpxis rev 
Aoylewv Too Geoo of Heb. v. 12, we have, probably, 
a summary of the instruction which the wi1iter 
looked on as adapted for such persons. In prac- 
tice, however, as in the instances of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii. 364), and the Philippian gaoler 
(Acts xvi. 33), it must have been of the brietest 
and simplest kind. The traces of the process 
and method of instruction in the sub-apostolic 
uge, and the two centuries that followed, are 
fragmentary and vague. ]t is not till we get to 
the 4th century, with its strivings after a more 
elaborate organisation, that we meet with the 
developed system which has now to be described. 
So far as we may think of it as having actually 
prevailed, it deserves attention as presenting the 
most complete plan of systematic mission-work 
that the Church has ever known. 

The converts, it is obvious, might be of any 
age—might have been Jews, or heathens, or here- 
tics—>might be ignorant or educated, of good 
or bad character. They might have been led to 
otler themselves by the influence of persona) 
friends, or by the sermons -preached in Christian 
assemblies at the religious services to which even 
outsiders were admitted. They presented them- 
selves to the bishop or priest, and were admitted 
sometimes after inquiry into character, sometimes 
without any delay, by the sign of the cross 
(August. ConjF. i. 11, De peccat. merit. ii. 26) and 
impositivn of hands, to the status of catechumens 
(1 Conc. Arelut. c. 6, Cone. Elih, c. 3). The 
Councils, as might be expected, prescribe condi- 
tions and allow immediate admission only in cases 
of sickness and of at least decent conduet.. St. 
Martin, however, in his mission work in Gaul, 
is reported to have admitted his hearers to be 
catechumens as they rushed to him catertatim 
on the spot (Sulpicius, Vita, ii. 5, p. 294). 
From that moment they were recognised as 
Christians, though not as “fideles" (1 Conc. 
Constant. c. 7; Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. vii. de 
Apostat. leg. ii.), and began to pass under in- 
struction. The next epoch in their progress was 
the time when they were sufliciently advanced 
to give in their names as candidates for baplism ; 
and some writers (e. g. Suicer and Basnage) 
have accordingly recognised only two great divi- 
sions, the AUDIENTES, and the COMPETENTES. 
Others, like Bona and Bingham, have made three 
or four divisions, though dittering in details; and 
it will be well for the sake of completeness to 
notice these, though it is believed that the classi- 
fication was never a generally received one. 

(1.) Bingham's first class are the ččvPouueyo:, 
those, £.e., who were not allowed to enter the 
church, and received whatever instructivn was 
given them outside its walls. The existence of 
such a body is, however, very doubtful. It rests 
only upon an inference drawn from the fifih 
canon of the Council of Neo-Caesarea, ordering 
that a catechumen (one of the Audientes) who 
had been guilty of grievous offences should be 
driven out (e4žo8elr8w), and there is no mention 
of such a class either in the canon itself or else- 
where. What is described is the punishment of 
an individual ottender; and even if the oftenders 


a The interpolation of the question and answer of 
v. 37 in the MSS. of later date shows an uneasy con- 
gciousness of the difference between the ecclesiastical ad 
tne apostolic practice. 
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were numerous enough to attract notice, there 
would be no ground for classing them as in a 
distinct stage of instruction. 

(2.) The next division, that of the AUDIENTES, 
or dkpowuevo:, rests on better evidence. The Greek 
term is, indeed, not found as the designation of 
a class till the 4th century, but the Audientes 
or Auditores are mentioned both by Tertullian 
(de Pocnitent. e. 6) and Cyprian (Epist. 13 to 34). 
Over and above the instruction they received 
from their teachers, they were allowed to attend 
in churches and to listen (hence their name) to 
the scriptures and to sermons, sharing this privi- 
Jege with the unbelievers, but probably occupying 
a distinct place in the congregation. — 'Ihey 
were not allowed, however, to be present when 
the strictly liturgical worship of the church 
began, and when the sermon was over, the deacon, 
mounting on a rostrum of some kind, proclaimed 
that it was time for them to go (Constt. Apost. 
vili. 9), As applied to these, or to the whole 
body of those who were under catechetical train- 
ing, the issa  catechumenorum became the 
dividing point between the more general worship 
of the church and the Aeirovpyia, properly so 

called. 

The feeling which hogcd itself in this disci- 
plina arcani kept them in like manner from 
hearing the Creed or the Lord's Prayer till they 
took their place among the fidcles (Chrysost. 
dloin. xix. in Mutt). — Sozomen (77. £. i. 20) 
even hesitated about inserting the Nicene Creed 
in his history lest it should fall into the hands 
of those who were still in the earlier stage of 
their Christian training. The practice of repeat- 
ing the Lord's Prayer secreto, which still prevails 
in the Western Church, probably originated in a 
like precaution. = Assuming the Audicntes. to 
represent the first class of beginners in Christian 
training, we may fuirly identify them with the 
€ rudes"* of Augustine's treatise (//e catechiz. 
rudihus) and “the areAćarepor of the Greek 
Canonists (Balsamon ad Conc, Neocaesar., €. 5). 
The time of thcir_ probation probably varied 
according to the rapidity of their progress, and 
the two years specified by the Council of Eliberis 
(c. 42), or the three fixed by the Apostolical 
Constitutions (viii. 32), can _hardly be looked on 
as more than rough estimates of what was 
thought advisable. Any lapse into idolatrous 
practices or other open sins involved, in the 
nature of things, a corresponding prolongation 
of the time of trial. Where the oflence was fla- 
grant, the term, in which penance rather than 
instruction was now the dominant element, might 
be extended to the hour of death, or to some 
great emergency (Conc. Elib. c. 68). 

(3.) Writers who maintain a threefold or four- 
fold division of the body of catechumens see the 
third class in the prostrati or genuttectentes (vovv- 
KAiyovTes). These were admitted, not only to 
staud_ and listen, but to kneel and pray. As 
being thus more prominent, thev seem to have 
been known as specially he catechumens, as, €.g., 
in the ebxy karnxovuevov of the C. of Laodicea, 
c. 19. "Fhe name, it will be remembered, was 
applied also to those who were _in one of the 
stages of the penitential discipline of the Church, 


b The place assigned for tbe Audicnteg was the Narthez 
or portico of the church.  (Zovnaras, ed. Conc. Nicaen. 
c.11) 
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the fideles being degraded from their rightful' 
position and placed on a level with those who 
were not as yet entitled to the privileges of mem= 
bership. [PENITENTS.] 

(+.) After these stages had been traversed, 
each with its appropriate instruction, the cnte- 
chumens gave in their names as applicants for 
baptism, and were known accordinglv as Compe- 
tentes (ruvarovvres). This was done commonlv 
at the beginning of the Quadragesimal fast, and 
the instruction, carried on through the whole of 
that period, was fuller and more public in its 
nature (Cyril Hieros. Cutcch. i. 5; Hieron. Zn. 
61, ad Pammach. c. 4). "To catechumens in this 
stage the great articles of the Creed, the nature 
of the Sacraments, the penitential discipline of 
the Church, were explained, as in the Catechetical 
Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, with dogmautic 
precision. Special examinations and inquiries 
into character were made at intervals during the 
forty days. It was a time for fasting and watch- 
ing and praver (Constt, Apost. viii. 5; 4 €. Carth. 
€. 8553 Tertull. Je Bapt. c. 20; Cyril. 4. c.), and, 
in the case of those who were married, of the 
strictest continence (August. de fide et oper. v. 8). 
Those who passed through the ordeal were known 
as the perfectiores (reAeićrepo), the electi, or in 
the nomenclature of the Eastern Church as Barm- 
Ti(Ouevor or gori(Ouevo, the present participle 
being used of course with a future or gerundial 
sense. Their names were inscribed as such in 
the ačhum or register of the church. They were: 
taught, but not till a few days before their bap- 
tism, the Creed and the Lord's Prayer which 
they were to use afterit. The periods for this 
registration varied, naturally enough, in diflerent 
churches. At Jerusalem it was done on the 
second (Cyril. Cađech, iii.), in Africa on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent (August, Serm. 213), and this 
was the time at which the candidate, if so dis- 
posed, might lay aside his old heathen or Jewish 
name and take one _ more specifically Christian 
(Socrat. #1. E. vii. 21). "The ceremonies connectel 
with their actual admission will be found under 
BAPTISM. It is only necessary to notice here 
that the Sacramentum Catechumenorum of which 
Augustine speaks (De Peccat. Merit. ii. 26) as. 
given apparently at or about the time of their. 

first admission by imposition of hands, was _pro- 
bably the eđAoyla or panis benedictus, and not, 
as Bingham and Augusti maintnin, the salt. 
which was given with milk and honey after 
baptism.e 


€ It may be well to quote tbe pasuge referred to :— 
“Non unius est modi sanetificatlo; nam et catechumenos 
secundum quenđam mođum snum per signum Cbristi et 
orationem et manus impositivnem puto sanctificari: et 
quod accipiunt, quam ris non sit corpus Christi. sanctum 
CSL tamen, et sanctius quam cibi quibus alimur, quoniam 
sacramentum est." Bingham (x. 2, 16). following Bona, 
infers from a canon of the 3rd Conc. Carth. c. 5, forbidding 
any other «aciamentnm than the “solitum sal" to be 
given to catechumeus during the Easter festival, that this 
uwust be tljat of wbich Augustine speaks ; and it is beyond 
qu. stion that this was given during the period of probativn, 
as well as immediately after baptism. It would geem, how = 
ever, from the canon itself, that some other sacrament:emn 
was given at othicr times; and the words vf Augustine, 
“ quamvis non sit corpus Christi," imply, it is believed, 
something presenting a greater ontward likeness to the 
Eucharlstic bread than could be found In the salt. 'Fbe 
proviso would hardly bave been needed, on Bingham's 
supposition. 
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It is clear that many cases would present 
themselves in which the normal order of progress 
would _be interrupted. — (1.) The catechumen 
mirht lapse into idolatry or other grievous sin. 
In that case he was thrown back, and had to go 
through a penitential discipline, varying, accord- 
ing to the nature of the olience, from a few 
months to three or five years, or even to a life- 
long exelusion (C. E/ib. c. 4, 10, 11, 68; €. Nicaen. 
e. 14; €. Neo. Caesar. €. 5). In no case, how- 
ever, was the sacrament, which was thought of 
as indispensable to salvation, refused to the peni- 
tent when the hour of death approached. Their 
sins were looked on as committed in their unre- 
generate state, and theretvre less heinous than 
they would have been in those who had been 
admittel to full Christian fellowship.  (2.) They 
mizht, however, through their own neglect, die 
without baptism. In that case, they were buried 
without honour, with no psalms or _oblations 
(1 €.Bracar. c. 35), and were not mentioned in the 
pravers of the Church. The one comfort left to 
their surviving friends was to give alms to the 
poor in the hope that thus they might obtain 
some alleviation for the souls that had passed 
besond the grave without the new birth that 
admitted men to the Kingdom (Chrysost. Hom. 3 
in Philipp). (3.) Where the loss of baptism was 
Dot incurred by their own default, the will was 
acrepted, at leust in special cases, for the deed. 
The death of the vounger Valentinian led Am- 
brose (de hit. Valent. p. 12) to the wider hope. 
What was true of catechumen-martyrs and the 
baptism of blood, as supplying the lack of the 
baptism of water—and this was received almost 
as an ašivem by all Christian writer: from Ter- 
tullian downwards (see Bingham, x. 2, 20)—was 
tru» of one of whom it might be said “ hunc sua 
pićtas abluit et voluntas." Augustine, following 
in the fvotsteps of his master, appealed to the 
crucial instance of the penitent thief against the 
rigorous dogmatism of those who thought that 
kaptism was absolutely indispensable (de Bapt. 

22). (4.) Another common case was naturally 
that of those who were stricken down by some 
sudden sickness before the term of their probation 
had expired. In this case the Church did not 
hesitate to anticipate the wished-for goal, dis- 
pensed with all but the simplest elements of 
instruction, and administered baptism on the 
bed of death. [BAPTISM, p. 169.) 

1. It is noticeable that, with all this syste- 
matic discipline as to the persons taught, there 
was no: order of teachers. It was part of the 
pastoral otlice to watch over the souls of those 
who were seeking admission to the Church, as 
well as of those who were in it, and thus bishops, 
priests, deacons, or readers might all of them be 
found, when occasion required, doing the work 
of a catechist. The DocrvR AUDIENTIUM, of 
whom Uyprian speaks, was a Zector in the church 
of Carthage. Augustine's treatise, de (utechi- 
zandis Rilibus, was addressed to Deogratias as a 
dencon, the Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem were 
delivered by him partly as a deacon, partly asa 
presbyter. The word Catechist implied, accord- 
inslv, a function, not a class. Those who under- 
teok that function were known sometimes as 
vavrbAoyo (Constt. Apost. ii. 37), as havinz a 
work like that of those to whom that title was 
applied on board ship. It was their part to 
speak to those who were entering the ark or ship 
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of Christ's Church, to tell them of the perils of 
the voyage which they were about to undertake, 
and take their pledge for payment of the fare. 
The word was part of the metaphor which saw in 
the bishop the steersman, and in the presbyters 
the sailors, in the Church itself the navis or ship. 
JI. The places in which catechetical instruc- 
tion was thus carried on must have varied 
widely at different times and in dilerent places: 
sometimes the room or building in which the 
fideles. met to worship, before or after service j 
sometimes a room in the presbvter's or deacon's 
house, probably at Alexandria, from the special 
nature of the case, a lecture- -room, like the 
“ school " of Tyrannus in Acts xix. 9. It is not 
till we come to the fully-developed organisation 
of the Church that we read of special buildings for 
the purpose, under the name of karnxovueveia. 
They are mentioned as such in the 97th canon of 
the Trullan Council, and appear, from a Novella 
of the Emperor Leo's, to have been in the &repwov, 
or upper chamber of the church; probably, £.e. 
in a room over the portico. In some instances 
the baptistery seems to have been used for this 
purpose (Ambros. Ep. 33), while in others, again, 
perhaps with a view to guarding ngainst _prema- 
ture presence at the rite of baptism, they were 
not allowed to enter the building in which it 
was administered (Cone. Arausic. e, 19). 
IV. The ideal scheme of preparation involved 
obviously a progress from lower to higher truths. 
The details varied probably according to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher and the necessities of the 
taught; but two great representative examples 
are found of the earlier stage in Augustine's 
treatise de Cutechizandišs rudibus, and in the 
Cutecheses of Cvril of Jerusalem. The range of 
subjects in the former includes the sacred history 
of the world from the Creation downwards, and 
then proceeds to the truths of the resurrection and 
judgment according to works. The better edu- 
cated may be led to the allegorical meaning of 
Scripture, and the types of the law. Then came 
the Gospel narratives, and the Law of Christ. 
The teaching of Cyril, as intended for the com- 
petentes, took a wider and higher cycle of subjects, 
and are based (Cutech. iv.) upon a regula fidei, 
including the dogmas (1) of God, (2) of s) 
(3) of the birth from the Virgin" s womb, (4) of 
the cross, (5) of the burial, (6) of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, (7) of the ascension, (8) of julg- 
ment to come, (9) of the Holy Spirit, (10) or the 
soul, (11) of the body, (12) of meats, (1:3) of 
the general resurrectivn, (14) of the Holy Serip- 
tures. [E.H.P.] 


CATHEDRA (Ka8€5pa).—(1) First and pro- 
perly, in ecclesinstical usage, the actual throne 
or seat of the bishop in his episcopal church ; 
the Briua Kal Bpovos UynAos of Eusebius (//. E. 
vii. 30), to which Paul of Samosata arrogantly 
added a onkpnrov.—distinguished by the same 
Eusebius from the čevrepor Opdvor of the presby- 
ters (ib, x. 5. 23) ;— who also speaks of the amrogTo- 
AtKds Bpdvos of St. James at Jerusalem, meaning 
the actual seat itself still preserved there (12. vii. 
19, 32) ;—called cathedra relata by St. Augustin 
(Epist. ad Bfaxzim. eciv.), and linfeata by Pacian ; 
and inveighed against by St. Greg. Naz. (Carm. xi.) 
us UpnAot Bpdvor; and so Prudentius speaks of 
the bishop's seat, “ Fronte sub adversa [1.e. as 
the upper end of the apse] grulibus sublime 
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tribunal Tollitur " (Peristeph. H. iv. 225). St. 
Marks chair is said to have existed for a long 
time at Alexandria (Vales. ad Euseb. #7. ZF. vii. 9). 
And one assigned to Pope Stephen is said to have 
been found in the catacombs by Pope Innocent XII. 
The wooden chair, with its heathen ivories, re- 
presenting the labours of Hercules, which is so 
carefully honoured in St. Peter's at Rome as 
St. Peter's, is at once the mest celebrated, and 
the most unfortunately chosen, specimen of the 
class. = Episcopal chairs are frequently repre- 
sented in ancient Christian mosaics or marbles, 
sometimes adorned with two lions' heads, some- 
times with two dogs' heads, sometimes with our 
Lord Himself represented as sitting in them, 
sometimes with the B. Virgin, sometimes with 
the open Gospels laid upon them, sometimes 
with the bishop himself (Ciampini, Vet. M.m. I. 
tab. 2, 37, 47, H. tab. 41 ; and cf. St. Aug. Eprst. 
ad Diosc. lvi.); sometimes raised upon steps 
(gradataec, St. Aug. Epist. ad Mazim. cciii., and 
see Aringhi, ii. 325); sometimes “ veiled " (ve- 
latac, St. Aug. ns above, see Bosio, Kom. Sotter. 
P. 327). And certain chairs or seats, cut in the 
tufa stone in the catacombs, are conjectured to 
have been intended for the bishop at the time 
when persecution compelled the Christians to 
hold service there. A Council of Carthage, A.D. 
535, forbids a bishop “cathedram collocare in 
monasterio,' €. e. to ordain there. 

But hence (2) the word was transferred to 
the see itself of the bishop, as in Victor Vitens. 
De Persec. Vandal. iv. So Conc. Milevit. ii. 
cans. 21, 24; and “ Cathedrae viduatae" in 
Collat. Carthag. i. c. 185, 217; “ Cathedrae ma- 
trices,* in Conc, Milee. ii. c. 25; and Cod. Can. 
Afric. 123; and “ Cathedrae principales," in Cod. 
Can. Afric. 38. So also Greg. Tur. ]/. F. iii. 1, 
and Sidon. A pollin. repeatedly. And earlier than 
all these, Tertullian (De Praescript. xxxvi.) 
speaks of “ Cathedrae_ Apostolorum," as still 
existing in the “ Ecclesiae Apostolicae ;? mean- 
ing, not the literal chairs, but the specially 
Apostolic succession of the bishops of those sees. 

(3) The word became used for the Episcopal 
Church itself, “ principalis cathedra," in Conc. 
Aquisgr. A.D. 789, can. 40, meaning the cathedra] 
as opposed to the other churches in the diocese : 
“ Ecclesia Cathedralis,? Conc. Tarracon. A.D. 516, 
c. tult.: called also “ Ecclesia mater," in the Conc. 
Rom. sub Suyleestro, c. 17 ; and “ Ecclesia matrix? 
in Conc. Mogunt. i. c. 8; and “ matrix," simply, 
by Ferrand. Breviar. cc. 11, 17, 38. But “ ca- 
thedral," used absolutely for the “ ecclesia cathe- 
dralis," dates from the 10th century, and belongs 
to the Western Church only.  [CATHEDRAL.] 

[Du Cange; Bingham; Martigny; Walcott, 
Sacr. Arch.) [A.W.H.] 


CATHEDRA PETRI. [PETER, FESTIVALS 
OF.) 


CATHEDRAL, also in later times Dom- 
KIRCIE, DUOMO: the chief and episcopal church 
of a diocese; not so called _ however until the 
10th century, when the epithet, derived from 
the bishop's cathedra or chair, became a sub- 
stantive name; called previously the mother 
church, or the ecclesia matrix, in distinetion 
from the parish churches, which were called 
tituli or ccclesine dioecesanae. — [CATHEDRA.] 
It was also sometimes called the “ Catholic? 
church. [CATHOLIC.] The architectural features 
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of a cathedral are treated in the article CHURCIL 
The gradual formation and character of the 
cathedral chapter will be found under CHAPTER. 

And for the immunities belonging to it simply 
as a church, see CHURCH, SANCIUARY. As a 
cathedral church, it was held to be—what at 
first and in the earliest times it literallvy wes— 
the parish church of the diocese, to which the 
others stood as it were in the relation of chapels. 
In it the bishop was formally enthroned: so 
cathedrare and incathedrare, to enthrone. And 
in it he was to be ccnsecrated, according to 
ordinary rule. [BisHOP.]  Ordinations also, and 
diocesan synods, were commonly held there. And 
manumissions of serfs, in Celtic and Saxon England, 
took place at the altar of the cathedral in the 
presence of the bishop. Schools and libraries 
were attached in course of time to cathedrals. 
And Charlemagne, who ordered monastic schools, 
and founded palatine schools, found episcopal 
schools ready to his hand. (SCHOOLS; CANONICI, 

p. 281.] A. W.H.) 


CATHEDRATICUM.—(1) A pension paid 
annually to the bishop by the churches of his 
diocese, “in signum subjectionis;" acc. to Cene. 
Bracar. ii. c. 2, “ pro honore cathedrae;" and 
to Cvnc. Ravenn. A.D. 997, c. 2, “ pro respectu 
Sedis; both councils limiting the payments in 
each case to two shillings severally. So also Conc. 
Bracar. iii. A.D. 572, and Tolet. vii. c. 4.—(2) Ta 
dvOpovioTikdv, & fee pnid by the bishop to the 
bishops who had consecrated him, and to the 
clerks and notaries who assisted (Julian. Ante- 
cessor, Constit. 115, 431; Justinian, Norel!. 
cxriii. 6. 3; quoted by Du Cange). [A. W.H.] 


CATHISMA (K48iapa). A section of the 
psalter. 

(1) The psalter in the Greek Office _is divided 
into twenty sections, called Cathismata. Each 
Cathisma is sub-divided into three Staseis, and 
« Gloria * is said at the end of each stasis onlv. 
These divisions and the order of reciting the 
psalter will be explained in a later article. The 
reason for the name assigned is that, while 
the choir stand two and two by turns to recite 
the psalma, the rest sit down. 

(2) A short hymn which occurs at intervals 
in the offices of the Greek Church. It consists 
of one stanza, or traparion (rpondpiov), and is 
followed by “ Gloria? The name is said to 
indicate that while it is sung the choir sit dewn 


fvr rest, [H.J.H. 
CATHOLIC, Ka8oX:wds, Catholicus, used in 


its ordinary sense of * universal," not only bv 
heathen writers (as, €.g. Pliny), but also not 
uncommonly by ecclesiastical writers also (us, 
€. g. Justin "Marty r, Dial. cun Tryph. 81, Ka8o- 
Mkh &vdoraqis, and 'Tertullian, Ade. Marcion. 
ii, 17, “ Catholica . . . bonitas Dei," &c. &c.); but 
commonly emploved by the latter as an epithet 
of the Christian Church, Faith, Tradition, People; 
first in St. Ignatius (Ad Smyrn. riii.), in the 
Martyrdom of St. Polycarp (in Euseb. /f. E. iv. 
14, &c.), in the Passio S. Pionići under Decius 
(ap. Baron. in an. 254, n. ix.), in St. Clem. Alex. 
(Ntrom. vii. p. 899, Oxf. 1715), and _thencefor- 
ward commonly, being embodied in the Eastern 
(although not Mi first in the Western) creed :— 
indicating (1) the Church as a whole, as in St. 
Ignatius “above quoted; and so in Arius" creed 
(Socrat. i. 26),=7) and reparov €ws repaTev: 
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(2) that portion of the universal Church which 
is in any particular place, as 7 €v žuvpvn KaBo- 
Miki) čkKANCIa, as in the Mart. 5. Polycarp.: (3) 
(when it had grown into an epithet ordinarily 
attached to the word church), used as equivalent 
to Christian, * Catholica ides" in Prudent. Peri- 
steph. iv. 24, “ Catholici populi," id. 6. 30: or 
to “ orthodox, as opposed to “ heretical ;" as in 
Pacian. Epist. 1, ad Sempron. “ Christianus mihi 
nemen est, Catholicus cognomen ;" and in Conc. 
Antioek. A.D. 341, al kaBoNiKal čkKA NO lat, a5 op- 
posed to the Samosatenians ; and in Conc. Arimin, 
A.D. 339, q kaBoNikh čkKANJIa, in like oppositivn 
to heretics; and in St. Cyril. Hieros. Zect. Cutech. 
xriii. advising, ina town where there are heretics, 
to enquire, not, zov ćarly arA0s 7) dkKANIla, 
QAAR&, zoU dorlv 7) kaBoAiKh dKkKANIIa, &C. &C. 
So also in the Athanasian Creed, “ the Catholic 
religion," and “ the Catholic faith." (4) When 
men began to look about for a rationale of the 
epithet, or when driven to do so as in the Do- 
natist controversy (the Domatists meeting the 
arrument against them, drawn from the word, 
by explaining it, “non ex totius orbis commu- 
nivne, sed ex observatione omnium praeceptorum 
divinorum atque omnium sacramentorum,? St. 
Aug. Epist. 93, & 23), tuken to indicate the uni- 
versality of the Church; so in St. Aug. Epist. 
52, 8 1, “* Ka0oMiKh Graece appellatur, quod per 
totuin orbem terrarum ditlunditur ;" and simi- 
larly Isidor, Sentent. i. 16, &e. &c. And št. Cyril. 
Hieros. (Zect. Cutech. xviii. S 23) dilates upon 
the word rhetorically in this sense, as intimating 
that the Church subjugates all men, teaches all 
truth, heals all sin, &c. In somewhat like way, 
the Catholic Epistles are so called (="EyxuKM01) 
as early as the 3rd century (Euseb. Ž7. E. vi. 25, 
vii. 25); because written, ob pds €y čovos GAA& 
KabdAov mpds mdvra (Leont. De Šect. Act. 2). 
And not only these, but such epistles also as 
those of Dionysius of Corinth (KaBoA:ixais Tpds 
TES dxKAnJias dmigToXurs, Fuseb. #7. E. iv. 23). 
So Tertullian, again (De Monog.), of Catholic 
tralition. And similarly the well-known defi- 
nition_ of “ vere Catholicum,' in St. Vinc. of 
Lerins, as that which had been held “semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus."  Optatus (Cont. Donat. 
ii.), in explaining the term by “ rationalis et 
ubique ditlusa,'' was possibly in the first half 
of his definition thinking of the “ Rationalis," 
who was also called Ka0oA:xds, being the 
general receiver of the imperial revenue under 
the Roman empire; but more probably wis 
confvunding the real derivation ka6 čAov, with 
a supposed one from xkar& Adćyov. (5) Used 
also somewhat later of the Church as a build- 
ing: viz. as the distinctive epithet of the bishop's 
or cathedral church, as against the parish 
churches; €. g. in Epiphanius, Zlaer. lix. S 1 (9 
KaBoAliKh dkKATNJIa dy 'AAečavšpea, in oppositiovn 
to tke smaller churches there, and soalso Niceph. 
xv. 22). (6) In Conc. Trull. can. lix. (Labb, 
vi. 1170), as the name of the church, 'as op- 
posel to an oratory (ebxrnply ofky), baptisms 
(and by inference_ the eucharist).being cele- 
brated in the KaBoAiKh dkKANJIa, but not in 
tne oratory. (7) In DByzantine Greek times, an 
epithet ot' the parish church, which was open to 
all, in distinction trom the monastic churches 
(Codinus, Balsamon, &c.). (8) Still later, the 
Patriarchs or Primates of Seleucia, of the Arme- 
Bians, of the Ethiopians, were styled Cuthorivi 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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(Du Cange). See also Thomassin, 1. i. 24. The 
Catholicus of the Persian Church was so called as 
early as Procopius (De Bell. Persico, ii.); and the 
Catholicus of Šeleucia was made so independently 
of the Patriarch of Antioch (Arabic Vers, of Nicens 
Canons). The term means, more exactly, a pri- 
mate, having under him metropolitans, but 
himself immediately subject to a patriarch. 
[CATHOLICUS.]  KaBvAixol Bpdvo:, in 'Theophan. 
(in V. Constant. Copronymi), were the sees of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. (9) 
The term became a title of the King of Franee, 
Pipin being so called A.D. 767; and very much 
later, of the King of Spain also. (Pearson, On 
the Creed, art. * Holy Catholic Church ;' Du 
Cange ; Suicer.) LA. W.H.] 


CATHOLICUS. “I have ordered the ca- 
tholicus of Atrica to count out 3000 purres to 
your holiness," said the Emperor Constantine to 
Caecilian, bishop of Carthage (Euseb. H. E. x. 6). 
A similar order to indemnify Eusebius the his- 
torian for the costs of getting 50 copies of the 
Bible transcribed for general use was issued by 
him to the catholicus of the diocese; that is, of 
the civil diocese called the East (ib. Vit. Const. 
iv. 36). A former holder of this oftice, Eusebius 
elsewhcere tells us, named Adauctus, had been 
martyred under Diocletian (/. E. viii. 11). —Ap- 
parently there was one such for each of the 15 
civil dioceses, and a 14th attached to the im- 
perial householdl—&grl rov KaB6Aov Adywv Aeyd- 
mevos elvat BaciXews (ib. vii. 10)—who was in 
later times, according to the Basilics, or code of 
the Emperor Basil 1., called the “ /ogoihete " 
(lib. vi. tit. 23). — Various ordinances relating to 
this oflice are to be seen there. 'YF'he two promi- 
nent ideas attaching to it were that of a receiver- 
general, and of a deputy-receiver. It was formerly 
discharged in England by the sheriff or vice- 
comes of each county, who forwarded his annual 
account of receipts and disbursements to the 
king's exchequer. The ecclesiastical oflicer called 
“ catholicus" was of a piece with the civil. 
Procopius, in his history of the Persian war 
(ii. 22) under Justinian, says that the chief dig- 
nitary among the Christians of Dubis was called 
€ catholicus,? as prosiding over the whole coun- 
try, namely, Persia. But according to Dr. Neale 
(Eastern Ch. i. 141), this title had been assumed 
at a much earlier date by the bishops of Seleucia, 
meaning by it that they were “* procurators- 
general," in the regions of Parthia, for the 
Patriareh of Antioch, to whose jurisdiction they 
were subject, till for political reasons their inde- 
pendence was allowed. The “ catholicus" men- 
tioned_by Procopius was doubtless head of the 
Nestorians in Persia, whose teaching was speedily 
carried thither from Edessa, as the well-known 
letter of Ibas, bishop of the latter place, to the 
Persian Maris, alone would shew. Having on 
the death of Acacius, twenty-second catholicus of 
Seleucia, A.D. 496, obtained possession of that see, 
they established their head-quarters there, con- 
stituting its archbishop patriarch, and styling him 
“catholic patriarch." [By this phrase they must 
have meant however not (ej-uty-patriarch, which 
he was no longer, but oecumenical patriarch, which 
to them he was in fact. So that when the title 
got into sectarian hands, it seems to have shifted 
its meaning to some extent, and _implied uni- 
versal rather than vicarious powers. But as it 
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was a dignity confined at first to the eastern 
portions of the single patriarchate of Antioch, 
and there common to the orthodox and heterodox 
alike, we must not erpect to find the accounts 
given of it clear or always consistent. As a 
general rule the “ catholicus" was subordinate 
to the patriarch, and had metropolitana under 
him ; but the oflicer answering to this descrip- 
tion among the Jacobites was more commonly 
called “ mapAriun," or “ fruit-bearer;" the Nes- 
torians on all occasions doing their best to 
monopolize the other title. Still we read of a 
“ catholicus? for Armenia and for Georgia among 
the former, as well as for Chaldaea and Persia 
among the latter; and Jacobite patriarchs also 
called themselves “ catholic,? in imitation, and 
to the annoyance, of the Nestorian.  (Asseman. 
De Monoph. S 8, and De Syris Nestor. c. xi. ; Du 
Cange, Gloss. Graec. s. v.) Later writers, again, 
speak of a “ catholicus" of Ethiopia, of Nubia, 
of the isles and elsewhere: that is to say, this 
title came to be applied in time to any grnde 
between metropolitans and patriarchs (Bever. 
Synod. i. 702), and to be no longer peculiar to a 
single patriarchate. [E. S. F.] 


CATULINUS, dencon, martyr at Carthage, is 

commemorated July 15 (Hart. Carthag., Usuardi). 
[C.] 

CAUPONA, CAUPONES, tavern, tavern- 
kecepers. The Apostolical Constitutions enume- 
rate the caupo amongst the persons whose 
oblations are not to be accepted (bk. iv. c. 6). 
If such oblations were forced on the priest, they 
were to be spent on wood and charcoal, as being 
only fit for the fire (i. c. 10). A later consti- 
tution still numbers the caupo amongst those 
who could not be admitted to the church unless 
they gave up their mode of life (bk. viii. c. 32). 
Bingham, indeed, holds the caupo of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions not to have been strictly a 
tavern-keeper, but a fraudulent huckster, and 
there is no doubt that the word is to be found 
used in a more extended sense in many instances. 
*But there is in the present one no reason for 
diverting it from its ordinary use. It is clear 
from too many evidences that the ancient tavern 
—the caupona of the Romans—ditlered little 
from a brothel ; see for _ipstance Dig. bk. xxiii. 
t. ii. 1. 43; Code, bk. iv. t. Lovi. 1. 3. A Con- 
stitution of Constantine (A.D. 326), whilst de- 
claring that the mistress of a tavern (the words 
caupona and taberna are here used inditlerently) 
was within the laws as to adultery, yet if she 
herself had served out drink, assimilated her to a 
tavern-servant, classing such persons among those 
whom “the vileness of their life has not deemed 
worthy to observe the laws" (Code, bk, ix. t. ix. 
1. 29). In the work called the “Lex Romana, 
which is considered to represent the law of the 
Roman population in Italy during Lombard times, 
and which is mainly founded on the Theodosian 
Code, a similar provision is contained, but with 
the use of the word taberna alone (bk. ix.). This 
evidently implies that the caupo himself, or the 
Cauponae or tahernace domina, was undistinguish- 
able from the brothel-keeper, and the torbiddance 
to receive the caupo's ottering resolves itselr into 
that contained in Deut. xxiii. 18. 

This view is confirmed by almost all later 
church authorities. Thus a cleric found eating 
in a caupona, unless through the necessities of 
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travel, was by the 46th (otherwise 53rd) of the 
Apostolical Canons—supposed to be of the 4th 
century—gentenced to excommunication, the 
Canon evidently intending a tavern and not a 
mere huckster's shop. The 24th Canon of the 
Council of Laodicea (latter half of the 4th cen- 
tury, but the alleged dates varying from 357 to 
367), enacts that none of the priestlv order 
(ieparikovs), from the presbyter to the deacon, 
nor outside of the ecclesiastical order to the ser- 
vants and readers, nor any of the ascetic class 
shall enter a tavern (kamnActov ; see also the 7th 
Canon of the so-called African Council, which 
however itself only designates a general collec- 
tion of African Canons). The book of Canons of 
the African church, ending with the Council of 
Carthage of 419, c. 40, repeats substantially the 
above-quoted article of the Apostolica! Canons. 
In spite of these enactments, we find by later 
ones that clerics, who were forbidden to enter 
taverns, actually kept them. Thus certain 
“ Sanetions and Decrees* printed by Labbć and 
Mansi, after the various versions of the Nicene 
Canons, from a codes at the Vatican, but evi- 
dently from a Greek source, require (c. 14) tbat 
the priest be neither a cauyo nor a tabernariua, 
making thus a distinction between the two 
terms, which often appear in later days to be 
synonymous. A canon ascribed by Ivo to the 
Synod of Tours, A.D. 461, states that “it hath 
been related to the holy synod that certain 
priests tn the churches committed to them (an 
abuse not to be told) establish taverns and there 
through cawpones sell wine or allow it to be 
sold ;" so that where services and the word of 
God and His praise should alone be heard, there 
feastings and drunkenness are found. Such 
practices are strictly forbidden, the offending 
priest is to be deposed, the laymen, his accom- 
plices, to be excommunicated and expelled (cc. 2, 
3). In the Fast, indeed, it appears certain from 
the 43rd Novel, that in the hrst half of the 6th 
century, and presumably since the days of Con- 
stantine, taverns were held on behalf of the 
church, and must have been included among the 
1100 separate trading establishments which were 
the property of the cathedral church of Con- 
stantinople. But apparently this tavern-keeping 
for the church was not held equivalent to tavern- 
keeping by clerics, since about sixty years later, 
the 9th Canon of the Council of Constantinople 
in Trullo, A.D. 691, bears “that it shall not be 
lawful for any cleric to have atavern. Forifit 
be not permitted to him to enter one, how much 
less can _he serve in it, and do there that which 
is not lawful?" He must therefore either give it 
up or be deposed. And although the 68th Canon 
of: the same Council uses a compound of the 
Greek Svnonvm for caupo, in a more general 
sense (Trois BiBAiokamfjAo1s, translated librorum 
cauponatoribus, #.e. book-sellers), vet in the 76th 
the strict idea of the tavern seems to recur, 
where it is enacted that no kamyAetov is to be 
set up within the holy precinets, nor food or 
other things to be exhibited for sale. And by 
the 8th century the original sense of cauj;o, cau- 
pona is palpable through the more modern word 
(in this application) taberna, which occurs in 
numerous repetitions more or less literal of the 
above-quoted Apastolical Canon; as in a Capi- 
tulary of Theođulf, Bishop of Orleans, to his 
clergy, A.D. 797, forbidding them to go from 
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tavern to tavern, drinking or eating (c. 13); 
one of the injunctions of Charlemagne, from 
a MS. of the Monastery of Angers, forbidding 
priests to euter a tavern to drink; the 19th 
Canon of the Council of Frankfort, and the em- 
peror's Frankfort Capitulary (794) to the same 
elect, but extending also to monks; a capitulary 
of Bul (general coll., bk.i. c. 14), quoting the 
Council of Laodicea and the African; the 325tn 
chapter of the 5th book; the. Canons of the 
Cauucils or Synods of Rheims (c. xxvi.), applying 
to menks and canons, and of Tours (c. xxi), both 
inA.b.813; the Edict of Charlemagne in814,c.18. 
lt will thus appear that whilst the severity of 
the Apostolical Constitutions agaiust the indi- 
vilual tavern-keeper is not followed in later 
times, yet that the Western Church, at least 
during the period with which this work is occu- 
Pied, persistently treated the use of the tavern 
bv rleries, otherwise than in cases of necessity, 
still more their personal connexion with it, as 
imempatible with the clerical character. The 
witness of the Eastern Church is also to the same 
elect, but its weight is marred by the trade, 
including that in liquors, which for two centuries 
at least seems to have been carried on at Con- 
stantineple for the benefit, not indeed of indi- 
vidual devices, but of churches and charitable 
founlations. [See also DRUNKENNEsS.] 
[J.M.L.) 


CAVERNENSE CONCILIUM. [AFRICAN 
CouxciLs.] 


CEALCHYTHE, COUNCILS OF. [Car- 
CHUTHENSE.] Exact locality unknown, but cer- 
tainly in Mercia, and probably Chelsea, originally 
called Cheleheth, Chelchyth, &e. (1) A.D. 787, 
or posibly 788, a legatine council, George, bishop 
of O-tia, and Theophylact, bishop of Todi, being 
the lezates for Pope Adrian I. Its object was to 
repew the “antiquam amicitiam '' between Rome 
and England, and to affirm “ the Catholic faith * 
and the six Oecumenical Councils. "But it also 
appears to have been made the occasion of pre- 
paring the way for the erecting of Lichfield into 
an_archbishopric independent of Canterbury, 
Which actually took place in 788. A companion 
council was held in Northumbria (Haddan and 
Stubbs, Cynnc. iii. 444, sq.). (2) A.D. 789, called 
“ Pontificale Concilium 5" grants made there 
now extant (K. C. D. 155; Haddan and Stubbs, 
ii. 465). (8) A.D. 793, at which a grant was 
made to St. Alban's (K. C. D. 152; Haddan and 
Mtuhbs, 1i. 478). (4) A.D. 799, at which a 
suse was adjudicated between King Coenulf and 
the Bishop of Selsey (K. C. D. 116, 1034; Haddan 
and Stubbs, iii. 528). There were several councils 
at the same place after A.D. 800. [A.W.H.] 


CELEDEI. [CoLIpr1.] 
CELEDONIUS, martyr at Leon in Spain, 


is commemorated March 3 (Murt. Rom. Vet., 


Usuardi). [C.] 
CELENENSE CONCILIUM, A.D. 447, 


held in a umall place close to Lugo in Gallicia, 
against the Priscillianists; an appendage to the 
Ist Council of Toledo (Labb. Conc. iii. 1466). 

(A. W.H.] 


CELERINA, martyr in Africa under Decius, 
is rommemorated with CELERINUS, Feb, 3 (Mart. 
Hieron., Rom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 
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thought and legislation in reference to this sub- 
ject is essentially one of development. From the 
first there were the germs of two different svs- 
tems,at first in due proportion, each the comple- 
ment of the other. Then, under influences which 
it will be our work to trace, one passes through 
rapid stages of growth till it threatens to over. 
power or crush the other. —Protests are uttered 
from time to time, with mere-or less clearness, 
The idea which seemed threatened with extinction 
finally revives and in its turn dominates unduly. 
It remains for the future to restore the balance 
which we recognise in the primitive records of 
the faith. 

1. Any preference of celibacy over marriage 
was, it need hardlv be said, foreign to the ethics 
of the Old Testament.  Wedlock and the fruits 
of wedlock were God's best gifts. To be un- 
married or childless was to be under a “ reproach, 
which it was dithcult to bear. "The asceticism of 
the later gects of Jews made in this respect no 
ditlerence. — Even the Essenes lived the life of 
a communist rather than a monastic society and 
had wives and children with them. No book of 
the Canonical Seriptures is stronger in its praises 
of marriage, or its condemnation of the sins that 
mar its perfection than that which represents 
the ethical teaching of the Judaism of Alexandria 
(Ececlus. xxv. xxvi.). Preference for the celibnte 
life had, it must be confvssed, so far as the Uhris- 
tian Church was concerned, its origin in the New 
Testament. The birth from the Virgin's womb, 
the virgin-life of the Baptist and of the Son of 
Man, the strange words of implied blessing on 
those who “made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake? (Matt, xix. 12) could 
not fail to make an impression on the minds of 
many disciples. The work of the great Apostle, 
whose activity threw that of all others into the 
shade, tended in the same direction. He declared 
without reserve that it was a good and noble 
thing for a man not to “touch a woman? with 
the touch even of wedded love (1 Cor. vii. 1). 
Himself leading a celibate life,A he wished that 
all men could follow his example (1 Cor. vii, 7), 
and laid down principles which, though limited 
by his reference to a “ present necessity " (1 Cor; 
vii. 26), led on almost inevitably to a wider 
generalisation. If the man or woman unmarried 
was more free from “ care," more able to render 
an undivided service to their Lord, it would be a 
legitimate inference to think of that life as the 
more excellent of the two. The degree of its 
superiority might be exagserated at a later period, 
but a higher excellence of some kind was cer- 
tainly implied in the language of St. Paul. The 
vision of the 144,000 in the Apocalypse as of 
those who were “ virgins, who were not defiled 
with women " (Rev. xiv. 4) seemed to carry the 
recognition of that higher exceilence into the 
glorified life of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

2. AN this was, however, balanced by the 
fullest recognition of the saeredness of marriage, 
and was as far as possible removed from the 
Manichaean tendencjes which afterwards cor- 


a This fa not the place to discuss the question. It may 
be enough to say that it is a rash exegesis which sees a 
reference toa wife in the “true yokesfellow " of Phil. iv. 3% 
or finda, not celibaucy, but married continence, in 1 Cor 
vil. 7,8. 
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rupted it. Tne presence of Christ at the mar- 

riage-feust of Cana (John ii, 1), his vindication of 
the sacredness of marriage against the casuistry 
of the scribes, as resting on God's primeval or- 
dinance and the laws of human life (Matt. xix. 4), 
his choice of Apostles who had wires (Matt. 
viii. 14), and probably children (Matt. xix. 27, 
29), guarded agninst any tendeney to treat mar- 
riage as among the things common and unelean. 
Nor was the tenching of St. Paul less clear. The 
great casuistic Epistle recognises it as a divine 
institution, makes all limitation on the jus con- 
jujić but a temporary means to an end bevond 
itself (1 Cor. vii, 3-5); allows even, though not 
approving, the marriage of widowers aud widows 

a Cor. vii. 89). "The duties of husbands and 
wives are enforced on new and more mystic 
grounds than in the ethics oF Judaism or Heathen- 
ism (Eph. v. 22—33). Their life, in all its manitold 
relations, was recognised as giving scope for the 
developinent ofa high and noble form of Christi: 
holiness (1 Pet, v. 1-7). With what might seem 
an almost startling contrast to his own example 
St. Paul reauired the bishop-presbyter to have 
had the experience of marriage and with at least 
a preference for those who had brought up 
children (1 Tim. ili. 2, 4), and extended the re- 
quirement even to the deacons of the Church 
(1 Tim. iii. 11, 12). The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrewsat least implied, perhaps asserted, 
that marriage was, or. micht be, “ honourable in 
all thiags and the bed undefiled " (Heb. xiii. 4). 
“ Forbiddiug to miutry 7 is elassed by St. Paul as 
one of the “ doctrines of devils" which were to 
be the signs of the apostasy of the latter days 
(1 Tim. iv. 1). 

3. The two lines of thought thus traced, ran 
on through the Church's history, but in unequal 
measure. Gradually the teaching which 5t. Paul 
condemned mineled itself with his, and the celi- 
bate life was exalted above that of marrince, not 
only because it brought with it a scope of more un- 
interrupted labour and more entire censecration, 
but on the ground that there was in marriage 
and its rel: Vran something impure and detiling. 
In the language of some Gnostic sects, it le: 
longed to the kingdoni of the Demiurgus, the 
creator of the material universe and of the 
human body as a part of it, not to that of the 
higher Christ-Aeon, who was Lord of the king- 
dom (Tertull. de Paučsće ipt. c. 35; Iremaeus, i. 
28; Hippolytus, Refut. Omn. Ifuer.i i 16). First, 
women [VIRCINS], and then men, devoted them- 
selves to unwedded life, as offering a hizher spi- 
rituality. At first, rudeed, the more prominent 
teachers. kept within the limits of Apostolie 
thought.  Hermas (ii. 4, 4) almost reproduced 
the langnage of St. Paul. Iznatius (Zp. ad 


1olyc. €. 5) while eko pe thought, 


that the life of celibney is | honour of Our 
Lord's flesh," warns men dani bonsting of this, 
and exniting themselves above others. Even 
Tertulli1n, reproducing his own experience, 
While declaiming Vehemently against second, or 
against mixed niuriages, draws, with great power, 
a picture of the beauty and blessednens of a mar- 
rince iu which husband and wife are both trze 
worshippers of Curist (Ad. Cror. ii. 8). Clement 
ol Alexandria even ventures to depict the true 
ideal Gnestic asone who marries and has children 
and so attains to a higher ercellence, because he 


Conqquers more temptations than that of the | 
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celibate life (Strom. vii. 12 p. 741). There were 
not wanting, however, sigus of a tendency to 
a more one-sided development.  Putting aside 
the treatise de Virginitate ascribed to Clement of 
Rome," as probably one of the many spurivus 
writings for which the authority of his name was 
claimed, and belonging to the 3rd century rather 
than the 1st, there remain the facts (1) that, 
outside the Church, TATIAN and the ENCRATITES 
developed their rigorous asceticism iuto a total 
abstinence from, avd condemnation of, marriage ; 
(2) that Athenagoras (Legat. c, 33), while not 
conđemning it, speaks of many men or women 
as “ growing old unmarried, in the hope of living 
in closer. communion with God," and passes 
sentence upon second marriage as being no better 
than a “decent adultery"; (3) that Justin con- 
firmsat once bis statement and his opinion (Apo. i. 
15); (+) that Origen claims a special glory in the 
world to come for those that have chosen the life 
of consecrated celibacy (Zfom, xix, in Jerem. 4), 
and gave a terrible proof in his own seli-mutila- 
tion of the excesses to which a literal interpreta- 
tivn of the mysterious words of Matt. xix. 12 
might lead.  Mauny bye-currents of theological 
thousrht and feeling tended to swell the stream. 
Che inHnence of Eastern Du: nlism, theassimilation 
by the Church of the feeling, if not of the dogma, 
which culminated in Manichaeism, the growing 
honour for the mother of the Lord as the Ever- 
virgin, the deepening sense of the awfulness ot 
the  Eucharistic sacrifice, the embarrassment 
caused by domestic ties in times of persecution, 
perhaps also the ditliculty_ of maintaining the 
purity of married life in the midst of the futhom- 
less social corruptivn of the great cities of the 
empirec—all these led men to take what seemed 
to them at once the ensier and the shorter rod 
to the hizher blessedness of heaven. As the 
monastic lite spread, those who embraced it 
thought of tliđimsćlve« and were leoked upon by 
others, as being already “as theangels in henveun.?? 
The praises of “the virgin-state became a common 
topic for the rhetoric of sermons and treatises s 
and the dialogue of Methodius of Tyre ( Conricina 
decem Virgimtm) is probably far from being an 
exaggrerated spećcimen otits class. 

Through all this, however, strong as might 
pe the influence of dogma or of feeling, the ques- 
tion, as regards the lay-members of the Church, 
W:ts lett as St. Paul had left it, as a matter for ene h 
man's conscience. The common sense of Christian 
writers led them to see the absunlity ofa rule 
of life which would have led rapidly to the ex- 
tinction of the Christian society : their reverence 
made them shrink from condemning what had 
been from the first a divine ordinauce and had 
now become the svmbol of the mystic union 
between Christ and his Church. There was no 
attempt so far to enforce the hizher life bv 
any legislation.d Even second marriages, though 
== M = 

b "The anthenticitv of the treatise has been defended by 
Roman Catholic theologians. An Fnglish translation bas 
been publislied in Clark's Ante-Nicenr Library. 

c Comp. the picture drawn by Ulement vi Alexandria 
(Pardagog. iti. 2, 3), as sbewing wliat was posible eveu 
aniong those: who were nominaliy Cbristians. 

dA solitary exception is fouud in the correspondence 
between Dienysius of Alexandria and Pinytus of Gnosus 
in kusebius (#1. 8. iv. 23). Ube latter, it wonld sem, had 
trivd to enforce celibacy among thoše comuimitled to vis 
care. “Y'he forier wurus bim against rashly placing on 
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condemned by the more rigorous moralists, were 
not forbidden. But it was otherwise with the 
clergy.  'Tne feeling that-they were bound to 
ernibit what men looked on as the higher pat- 
teru of holiness gained strength in proportion as 
that pattern was more and more removed from 
their common life. The passage already referred 
to in Ignatius (Ep. ad Polyc. c. 5) shews that 
even tnen there were laymen who, because they 
were celibates, looked down supercilivusly on 
bishops who continued, after their appointinent, 
to conabit with their wives. 

The practice of the Church of the first three 
centuries has hardly been fairly denlt with by 
Pretestant controversialists. It is easy to point 
to the examples of married apostles, of bishops 
ani presbyters, who had wives and to whom 
children were born long after their ordination,< 
and these prove, of course, that marriage was not 
lsoged on as incompatible by the Church's law 
with ministerial duties. But it is dillicult, per- 
haps impossible, to point to one instance in which 
the marriage was contracted after ordinntion.f 
Tae unwritten law of the ancient Church was 
indeed like that of the Greek Church at the pre- 
sent day. Marringe was permitted in the clergy, 
but, as such, they were not allowed to marry. 
Tnere were obviously _ many reasons for a rule 
Which, at first sight. appears illogical and incon- 
sistent. It carriel into practice the principle that 
a man should abide in the state in which a sacred 
vocation had found him (1 Cor. vii.). It fultilled 
the condition laid down by St. Paul, that the 
bi-hop-presbvter was to be the husband of one 
wite, and vet guarded against the risk, so immi- 
nent in all religious sects, of priestly influence 
being erercised to secure a wealthy marriage. 
Itallowved the holiness of married lite, yet tacitly 
implied the higher excellence of the celibate. 
Towards the close of the 3rd century the prin- 
ciple was formulated into a law, and both the 
so-ralled Apostolical Canons (c. 25) and Consti- 
tutions (vi. 17) rule that only the lower orders 
of the clergy, sub-deacons, readers, singers, door- 
keepers, and the like, might marry atter their 
Appeintment to their office. — Those who disre- 
garlel the law, and the otlenders wćre numerous 
envuzh to call tor special legislation, were to be 
punished by deposition (Conc. Neo-Cuesar. €. 1). 
Another conncil, held about the same time (A.D. 
sI4) at Aneyra, made a special exception (c. 10) 
lu favour ot deacons who, at the time of their 
ordination, gave notice to the ordnining bishop 
that they did not intend to remain sine. If 
they did not give notice, and yet married, they 
Were to lase their ottice. 

The growing feeling that celibacy was a higher 
state than marriage affected betore long what has 
been just described as the law of the Church for 
the first three centuries. "The married clergy 
hiizht from various motives, genuine or alfected 
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thcir shoulders a burden which they could not bear. It 
is obvigus that the rule would be applied with greater 
Hringency to the clergy, who were more jminediately 
uialer hin. 

* One striking example is found in the history of 
Novatns, who, being a priest, is charged by Cyprian 
(Epist. 49) with having so ill-treated bis wife that she 
Misrarrii. 

f Hiefol+, a singularlg fair and necurate writer, says ' 
that there is abolutely no example of such a marriage | 
(Beuratge, i. p. 123). 
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aspirations after greater purity, desire to be free 

from what they had come to regard as an impe- 
diment to attaiuing it. "The penalty of deposition 
pronounced by the Apostolic Canons (c. 6) or any 
bishop, presbvter, or dencon who separated him- 
self from his wife “ under the pretence of piety,? 
shows that so far the Church was determined to 
maintain the validity of the contract as still 
binding. 

A more difficult question, however, presented 
itself. Admitting that the contract was not to 
be dissolved, on what.footing was it to continue? 
The rigorous asceticism of the time did not hesi- 
tate to answer the question by athrming that 
the husband and wite were to live together as 
brother and sister, that any other intercourse 
was incompatible with the lite of praver, and 
profaned the holiness of the altar. The Council of 
Elvira (A.D. 305), representing the more excited 
feelings that had been roused by the persecution 
of Diocletian, made the first attempt to enfvrce 
on the clergy by law, and under pain of deposition 
(c. 33), what had probably been often admired 
as a voluntary act of self-control. The Council 
of Nicaea was only saved from adopting a like 
decree as a law for the whole Church by the 
protest of Paphnutius, a confessor-bishop from 
the Upper Thebaid, who, though hiinselfa celibate 
all his life, appeared as the advocate at once of 
the older law of the Church, aud of the married 
lite as compatible with holiness (Sozom. /Ž. £. 1. 
23; Socrat. #1. E. 1. 11). 

It is probable, however, that over and above 
the ascetic view which looked on marringe as 
impure, there was also a strong sense of some 
of the inconveniences connected with a married 
clergy. The wives of bishops took too much upon 
them, spoke and wrote as in their husbands' nine 
even without their authority, and interfered with 
tbe discipline of the diocese. It is significant 
that the same council which took the lead in 
condemning the cohabitation of bishops, priests, 
or deacons with their wives, should have, as its 
last canon, one directed against the practice, 
apparently common, of women receiving or 
giving literae_ pacijicaa in their own name 
(C. Elib. c. 81). 

The contrast between the decrees of the Nicene 
Council and that of Elvira on this matter shows 
the existence of opposite tendencies in Eastern 
and Western Christendom, and from this point 
the divergence, first in feeling and afterwards in 
legislation, becomes more marked. It will be 
convenient to trace the paths taken by the two 
great divisions of Christeudom separatelv. The 
Council of Gangra was, in this as in other respects, 
the representative of a healthier and more human 
feeling.  Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste, had tanght 
men to look on marriage as incompatible with 
holiness, on the ministrations of married priests 
as worthless, and his followers aceerdingly held 
aloof from them. The Council did not hesitate 
to pass a solemn anathema on those who thus 
acted. (C. Gangr. €. 4.) 'Vne more ascetic view, 
however, gnined ground in Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Achaia, and the man who was most urgent 
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& "The narrative has been called in question by Ba- 
ronius and other Komish writers on tbis ground, that 
Sverateg was biassed by his prepossession in favour of the 
Novatians, wbo allowed the marriage of the elergy, but 
is defended by ilelele ( Seirage, i. 129). 
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in pressing it was the Heliodorus, then bishop | Zacharias, Nuwo 
of Tricca, who, in earlier life, had written the | Sucro, pp. 129, 130.) 


sensuous, erotic romance of the Acthiopica (Socr. 


H. E. v. 22). This is one of the instances, how- | stringent and “ thorough 
ever, in which the exception proves the rule, and | of the West. 


the general practice of the Eastern Church was 
not allected by tne rigorous asceticism of its 
European provinces. Even bishops had children 
born to them after their consecration. This, 
however, was in its turn opposed to the domi- 
nant practice, and the fact that Svnesius (A.D. 410) 
refused to accept the bishopric of Ptolemais unless 
he was allowed to continue to cohabit with his 
wife, shews that a dispensation was necessary, 
and that he too was an exception to the general 
practice, 
the Eastern Church that men who were married 
before thcir ordination might continue, without 
blame, to live with their wives, but that a higher 
standard of selt-devotion was demanded of bishops, 
first by public opinion and afterwards by eccle- 
siastical and even civil legislation. The feeling 
found a formal expression in the Council in Trullo, 
which sanctioned cohabitation in the case of sub- 
deacons, deacons, and _priests (c. 13) married be- 
fore ordination, but ordered the wife of a bishop 
to retire to a convent or to become a deaconess 
(c. 48). Those who had married after their 
ordination were however to be suspended, and in 
future absolutely deposed (c. 365). The strong 
protest in c. 33 against the growth of a Levi- 
tical_hereditary priesthood in Armenia may 
indicate one of the elements at work in bring- 
ing about the more stringent enforcement of 
celibacy. Even the former were subject to re- 
strictions analogous to those which governed the 
ministrations of the Jewish priesthood, and were 
not allowed to contract marriage after their ordi- 
nation, the rule being based on the canon of the 
Council of Ancyra already reterred to, but ex- 
cluding the power which that. conceded of giving 
notice of the intention to marry, at the time of 
oordination. The Theodosian Code (De Episcop. 
14, 2) enforced the same rule, and children born 
of marriages so contracted were to be treated s 
illevitimate (Cod. 'Theod. de bonis cleric., Jus- 
tinian. Novell. v. c. 8). The Emperor Leo the 
Wise (A.D. 886-911) confirmed the 'Frullan canon, 
with a modification tending towards leniency. 
Clergy who so married were not to be reduced as 
before to lay communion, but were simply de- 
graded to a lower order and shut out from strictly 
priestly functions. The results of this compro- 
mising legislation were probably then, as they 
are now, (1) that nearly all candidates for the 
priesthood married before they were adinitted to 
the diaconate, (2) that they continued to live 
with their wires , but did not marry again, if they 
were lett w idowera g and (3) that the great mass 
of the secular elergv being thus ineligible for 
the episcopute, the bishops were mostly chosen 
from among the monks. 

[It is interesting to note that the Nestorians 
till the middle or the 6th century relaxed consi- 
derably the rules of the Trullan Council, and 
that the Monophysite Abvssinians allowed their 
bishops to retain their wives and live with them 


h Tne Council, however, recognized, while It deplored, 
the fact that bishops continued to live with their wiveg in 
Atrica, Libya, and e lzewhere (c. 12). 1t forbade the scandal 
for tle future, and punisked ollenders with depesition. 


It came accordingly to be the rule of 
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uova Giustificazione del Celibuto 
[1. G. 5.) 

It remains to trace the progress of a more 
" policy in the Churches 
The principle asserted at Flvira 
extended to Western Africa, and was carried fur- 
ther in application. Not only bishops, presbvters, 
and deacons, but those of a lower grade who 
ministered at the altar were to lead a celibate 
life (2 C. Carth. c. 2). It was assumed as an 
axiom that the intercourse of married life was 
incompatible with prayer and the sacrifice of the 
altar, and as the priest ought always to pray, and 
daily to offer that sacrifice, he must of necessity 
abstain altogether (Hieron. Co Contr. Jovininn. i. 34). 
The bishops of Rome used their authority in the 
same direction. Siricius, in the first authentic De- 
cretal (A.D. 385), addressed to Himerius, bishop 
of Tarragona, forbade absolutely the marriage of 
presbyters and deacons. Innoc ent I. (A.D. 405) in 
two Decretals addressed to Victricius, bishop of 
Rouen, and Exsuperius of Toulouse, enfvrced the 
probibition under pain of degradation (Corp. Juris 
Can. c. 4, 5, and 6 Dist. 31). Leol.(A.D. 443) tried 
to unite the obligzation of the marriage vow and 
the purity of the consecrated life by allowing 
those who were already married to continue to 
live with their wives, but * habere quasi nou ha- 
beant .. . quo et salva sit charitas connubi- 
orum et cesgent opera nuptiarum " (Epist. 167 ad 
Rusticum). If this law were not kept, they were 
to be subject to the extreme penalty of excommu- 
nication. So in like manner the 1st Council of 
Toledo (c. 1) forbade the promotion of deacons or 
presbyters “ qui incontinenter cum suis uxoribus 
vixerint" fo a higher grade. 50 also the 1st 
Council of Orange (can. 22, 23, 24) forbade the 
ordination of deacons unless they make a vow of 
chastity, and punishes subseguent cohabitation 
with deprivation. The 1st Council ot Tours, as it 
afraid of the consequences of this extreme rigour, 
reduced the penalty to the suspension of those 
who were already priests from priestly functions, 
and, in the case of others, excluded them from 
any higher grade than that which they alrewly 
oceupied (1 C. Turon. c. 1, 2), but allowed both to 
partake of the sacrament of the altar. The sub- 
deacons, perhaps as finding less compensation in 
the respect of the people and in the nature of 
their work, held out lonser than those of hizher 
grade. "The voke was, however, pressel on thein 
too by Leo (AZjist. 34 to Lev of Catanić) and 
Gregory the Great (Corpus Juris Can. c. 14, Dist. 
31), aud Spain still kept its old _pre-eminence in 
ascetic rigour. The 8th Council vr Toledo (c. 8), 
A.D. 653, conđemned both the marrinze of sub- 
deacons after their ordination, and continued co- 
habitation if they were married before. Their 
work as bearing the vessels of the altar required 
that they should keep themselves free from the 
pollution which was inseparable from that univn. 
Ottenders were to be sentenced to something like 
perpetual imprisonment in a monastery. The 
th Council (c. 10), A.D. 659, described every such 
union, from bishops to sub-deacons, as a “* con- 
nubium detestandum,? and their issue were not 
only treated as illegitimate and excluded trom all 
rights of inheritance, but treated as slaves “jure 
perenni " of the Church against which their 
fathers had oftended. It is melancholy, but in- 
structive, to find another Council of the same 
Church, seventy-two years later (A.D. 731), com- 
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pelled to pass canons on the one hand against the 
spread of unnatural crime among the clergy, 
pronouncing the sentence of deposition and exile 
on the bishops, priests, and deacons who were 
guilty of it, and, on the other, against the 
attempts at suicide which were becoming fre- 
quent among those who had been subjected to 
the discipline of the Church, with its censures 
and its penances (158 C. Iolet. c. 3 and 4). 
Stephen 1V. (A.D. 769) enforced the rule of the 
Western as contrasted with that of the Eastern 
Churvh (Corpus Juriš Cun. c. 14, Dist. 31). 

[The contrast between Eastern and Western 
ieeling is shown singularly enough in their esti- 
mate of the relative guilt of clerical marriage 
and fornication. The Council of Neo-Caesarea 
(&. 1) punishes the latter with greater severity 
than the former. That of Orleans (c. 1) calmly 
puts the two on the same level, “ si quis peilici 
el uzori se jungat.") [1.G. S.) 

One marked exception has to be noted to the 
general _prevalence of this rigour. The Church 
of Milan, in this as in other things, maintained 
its independence of Rome, and, resting on the au- 
thority of Ambrose, was content with the Eastern 
rule of monogamy, and applied it even to its 
own archbishops. “The practice of marriage 
was all but universal among the Lombard clergy. 
They were publicly, legally married, as were the 
laity of Milan" (Milman's Latin Christianity, 
b. vi, c. 3)! The practice against which Peter 
Damiani raved in the 11th century was clearly 
of long standing, and it may be noted that it 
bore its fruit in the high repute, the thorough 
organization, which made the Milanese clergy 
famous through all Italy. 

It does not tall within the limits of this work 
to carry on the history further. Enough has 
been said to shew that when Hildebrand entered 
on his crusade against the marriage of the clergy 
he was simply acting on and enforcing what had 
for about seven centuries been the dominant rule 
of the church. The confusions of the period that 
preceded this had relaxed the discipline, but the 
law of the Church remained unaltered. The ex- 
ceptional freedom enjoyed by the Church of Milan 
wguld but make one who strove after the unity 
of a theocracy more zealous to put a stop to 
what he regarded as at once a defilement of 
the sacred oilice and a rebellion against divine 
authority. 

(Obviously this rapid and yet gradual deve- 
lopment which has been traced of clerical celi- 
bacy was very largelv, if not mainly, due to the 
influence of monasticism. Celibacy becomes, step 
by step, compulsory on all the clergy, while the 
monastic obligation is rivetted more and more 
tizhtly by an irrevocable vow. In the monk 
celibacy was, as has been indicated, an aspiration 
after superhuman holiness, intensified by that 
feeling of despair with which he was apt to 
regard the world around him, and its apparently 
bopeless state of corruption ; and in subtle com- 
bination with motives of this kind was the han- 
kering after wonder and veneration. In every 
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t The passages from Armbrose have been much tam- 
pered with, and the text is doubtfulL " Monogamia gacer« 
dotum " and * castimonia "' present themselves as various 
readinigs. Une text permita, another probibits, coha- 
bitation after marriage. See the discussion in Milman's 
Bule, i. 6, 
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way the example of the _monks told powerfully 
on the clergy. The more devout longed to attain 
the monk's moral impassibility; lower natures 
were attracted by the prospect of gaining for 
themselves the monks' commanding position. 
Thus the rivalry, which never ceased, between 
the regular and the secular clergy, made the 
clergy generally more willing to accept the hard 
conditions exacted of them by the policy of their 
rulers. So at leust it was in Western Christen- 
dom. In the East there was a more complete 
severance between the monks and the secular 
clergy, the former being debarred more closely 
from intercourse with the world, and the latter 
acquiescing in what was for them ecclesiastically 
a lower standing.) (1. G. S.) 
It is obvivus that just in proportion to the 
stringency with which the law of celibacy was 
carried into effect were its evils likely to shew 
themselves. One—and that for a time a very 
formidable one—wall form the subject of a sepa- 
rate article. 1If men had not wives, while the 
habits of society made them dependent on the do- 
mestic services of women, they must have house- 
keepers. The very idealism of purity which held 
that husband and wife might live together as 
brother and sister, seemed to imply that any man 
and any woman might live together on the same 
footing without risk or scandal. The scandal 
came, however, fast enough —and the SUB-INTRO- 
DUCTAE or ŽvvexWwakTol came to occupy a very 
prominent position in the legislation of the 
Church. [E.H.P.) 
[See, further, Alteserrae, Asceticon vel Origo 
Rei Monasticae, Par. 1674; S. Bonaventurae, 
Šentent. iv. xxxvii. Opp. Venet. 1751; Hallier, 
De sacr. Elect. et Ordinat. v. i. 10, Paris, 1536 ; 
Gerson, Dialogus sup. Coelibatu, Opp. ii. p. 617, 
Antverp. 1606; Ferraris, Bibliotheca, s. vv. Cle- 
ricus, Conjuges, Venet. 1778; Launoy, Zmpedi- 
ment. Ordin. Opp. 1. ii. p. 742, Colon. 1731; 
Schramm, Compend. Thcolog. iii. p. 694, Augs- 
burg, 1768; Bingham, Origines Eccles. VII. iv, 
Lond. 1727 ; Concina, De Coelibatu, Romae, 1755 ; 
Paleotimo, De Coelibatu, Summa Orig. Eccles. 
Venet. 1766 ; Mich. de Medina, De Sacr. Hom. 
Continentid, Ven. 1568; Campegius, De Coelib, 
Sacerdotum, Ven. 1554; G. Callixtus, De Conjug. 
Cleric. Helmstadt, 1631; Osiander, Zram. Coelib. 
Cleric. Tubingen, 1664; H. C. Lea, History of 
Christian Celibacy, Philadelphia, 1867.) [I.G.S.] 


CELLA or CELLA MEMORIAFE, a small 
memorial chapel erected in a sepulchral area 
over the tomb of the deceased, in which at stated 
times, especially the anniversary of his decease, 
his friends and dependents assembled to celebrate 
an agape, and partake of a banquet in his honour. 
These were often built over the tombs of martyrs, 
and were then known as dJfartyria, Memoriae 
DBMartyrum, Cencilia Martyrum, and Confessiones. 
Sepulehral buildings of this character were com- 
mon both to heathens and Christians.  Indeed 
here, as in so much else, Christianity simply in- 
herited existing customs, purged them of licen- 
tivus or idolatrous taint, and adopted them as 
their own. Thus heathen and Christian monu- 
ments mutually throw light on one another. A 
Christian inscription, recording the formation of 
an urca and the construction of a cella, is given 
in the article CEMETERY. 

Directions for the erection of a building bearing 
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the same title, and devoted to a similar purpose 
by a pagan, are given in a very curious will, 
once engraved on a tomb at Langres, a copy of 
a portion of which has been discovered in the 
binding of a MS. of the 10th century in the Li- 
brary at Basle. The will is printed by De Rossi 
in the Bullettino di Arc. Crist., Dec. 1893. In it 
we find _ most particular directions for the com- 
pletion of the cella memoriae, which the testator 
had already begun, in exact accordance with the 
plan he left behind him. This cella stood in the 
centre of an area. 1n front of it was to be erected 
an altar of the finest Carrara marble in which the 
testator's ashes were to be deposited, The cella 
itself was to contain two statues of the testator, 
one in bronze, one in marble. —Provisiovn was to 
be made for the easy opening and shutting of 
the cella. There was to be an eredra, which was 
to be furnished with couches and benches on the 
days on which the cellu was opened.  Coverlets 
(lodices) and pillows (cervicalia) to lay upon the 
geats were also to be provided, and even gar- 
ments (abollae and tunicae) for the guests who 
assembled to do honour to the departed. Orchards 
and tanks (lacus) formed part of the plan. lt 
was also ordered that all the testator's freelmen 
were to make a yearly contribution out of which 
a feast was to be provided on a certnin day, and 
partaken of on the spot. Additional light is 
thrown upon the last-named provisiovn by the 
terms of a long and curivus inseription relating 
to a colle ium tor the burial of the dead, consist- 
ing chietly of slaves, of the year A.D. 133. One 
of the regulations was that the members of the 
confraternity were to dine together six times in 
the year (Northcote, Z. S. p. 91). These cellue 
were memorial halls for funeral banquets. The 
Christinns were essentially men of their country 
and their age, following in all things lawful the 
customs of the time and place in which their lot 
was cast. The recent investigations of De Rossi 
do much to dispel the idea_of the specific and 
exclusive character of the Christianity of the 
primitive Church.  Rejecting the abuses arising 
from the license of pagan morals, there was 
nothing in itself to take exception at in the 
funeral feast.  Indced the primitive agapae or 
love-feasts were often nothing more than funeral 
banquets held in celfae at the tombs of the faith- 
ful, the expenses of which, in the case of the 
poorer_ members, were provided out of the arca 
communis or church-chest. We are familiar with 
pictorial representations of banquets of this na- 
ture derived from the Catacombs. — Bottari sup- 
plies us with two such of remarkable interest 
from the cemeterv of SS. Marcellinus and Peter 
(Bottari, Pitture, tom. ii. tav. 107, 109, 127), 
and one from St. Callistus (bid. tom. iii. p. 1, 
110, 118). [CATACOMBS.] There was a remarkable 
correspondence between the arrangements of the 
Christians and henthens in these matters. In 
both not only was the cost of the funeral banquet 
paid out of the general funl, but suitable cloth- 
ing was also provided for those who were present 
at these banquets. In an inventory of furniture 
confiscated in the Diocletian persecution in a house 
Where Christians were in the habit of meeting at 
Cirt1 in Numidi1, in addition to chalices of gold 
and silver, and lamps, Kc., we find articles of 
atlire and shoes (bunicac mnulebres la ru, ti cde 
tiriles zvi, calijao tirilos partt si, calnjre m di- 
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nature. These cellae were not only used for the 
funeral feasts, which were necessarily infrequent, 
but also formed oratories to which the faithful 
resorted at all times to offer up their devotions 
over the remains of their departed brethren. 
The name ceđla, as applied to such places of 
reunion, seems to have been restricted to non- 
subterranean buildings erected in the funeral 
area, above the grave of the individual whom it 
was desired to commemorate. Chambers con- 
structed for this purpose in the subterranein 
cemeteries were known as cubicula [CATACOMB]. 
Another appellatiou by which they were known 
whether above ground or below, was memorice 
martyrum or martyria until they lost their pri- 
mitive name of cellue, and became known as 
basilicae (Hierom. Ep. ad Vuyilant.). In fact, the 
magnificent basilicas erected above the tombs of 
the martyrs in the age of the peace of the Church, 
by Constantine and other Christian emperors, 
were nothing more than ampliications of the 
humble cellae or me.mnoriae built in the area of 
the cemeteries. 

We know from Anastasius (8 21) that many 
buildings were erected in the cemeteries by the 
direction of Pope Fabianus (A.D. 238—354), “mul- 
tas fabricas per coemeteria fieri_ praecepit." 
These fubricae we may safely identify, with 
Ciampini, Ansaldi, De Rossi, &c. with the cel/ne 
Memoriae of which we have been speaking. 
“They were probably little oratories constructed 
either tor purposes of worship, or the celebra- 
tion of the agap:e, or of mere guardianship of 
the tombs according to the common practice 
of the Romans " (Northcote, R. S. p. 86). The 
peace which the Church had at this time enjoved 
for nearly 50 years would _ have encouraged the 
erection of such buildings, and rendered the use 
of them free from apprehension. 

Cella and cel'ula were emploved at a later time 
for sepulchral chapels built along the side walls 
of achurch. Itis used in this sense by Pauli- 
nus of Nola, in whose writings such chapels are 
more frequently termed cubicula. [CUBICULUM.] 

An example of the use of the word in the sense 
of a monastic cell is given by Combefis, De 
Templo S. Soplise p. 260, čečorat T& KAnpy Kal 
KeAAia «is TA mćpič KaTE Tijv Tdšiv avrov. 


[E. V.] 


CELLERARIUS, Cellarius, keAAdpios, KeA- 
Aapirns. One of the highest otlicials in a monas- 
tery. As the prior was next to the abbat in 
spiritual things, so the Cellerarius, under the 
abbat, had the management and control of all 
the secular aflnirs. He was sometimes called 
oeconomus (vikovćuos), dispensator or procurator. 
According to most commentators on the Bene- 
dictine Rule he was to be appointed by the abbat 
with consent of the seniors, and was to hold 
otlice for one vear or mare (Žteg. S. Bened. c. 31, 
cf. Concord. Rejul. c. 40). [1.G. S.) 


CELULITAE, KeAlusTat A class of monks, 
midway between hermits and coenobites. Strictly 
speaking, they were the anchorites, &vaxwpnrar, 
so called because thev withdrew or retired from 
the cnenobia, wherein the monks dwelt together, 
to small cells in the immeliate vicinity. On 
festivals they repaired to the church of the 
monasterv, and thus, being still semi-attached 
to the communitv, they dirtered from the her- 


€bres prria zici, and other entries of n similar | mits, €pnuira, who were independent of cvntrol 
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(Suic.  ZThes. a. v.). As preferring the iore 


complete privacy and quiet of these cells to. 


living in common, they were sometimes called 
hesrchastae, ngvxagrTal, and their cells novxa- 
srnpia (Bingh. Orig. VII. ii. 14.; Justin. Norell, 
V. 3).a 

The word “ cella," KeAAfov, originally meaning 
the cave, den, or separate cell of ench recluse 
(Soz. H. E. vi. 31; Greg. Dual. ii. 34),5 soon 
came to be applied to their collective dwelling- 
place ; in this resembling the term monasterium, 
which signified at first a hermit's solitary abode, 
and subsequently the abode of several _monks 
together.  “* Cella," in its later use, was applied 
even to larger monnsteries (Mab. Ann. v. 7); 
but usually to the ofishoots or dependencies of 
the old foundation (Du Cange, s. v.) “ Cellula? 
is used for a monastery by Gregory of 'Tours 
(Hist. vi. 8, 29, &c.). In the Rule of St. Fruc- 
tunsus * cella* stands for the “ black-hole,? the 
place of solitary confinement for offenders agninst 
the discipline (Mab. Ann. xiii. 41). The Regula 
Araunensis forbad separate cells for the monks; 
but it is not clear whether this prohibition refers 
to cells within the walls or to the cells outside 
of the “* cellitae.? 

Cassian, in his account of the different kinds 
of monks in Egypt, condemns the “ Sarabaitae,?? 
who dwelt together in small! groups of cells 
without rule or superior (Cass. Coll. xviii. 17). 
Tne same distrust of what inevitably tended to 
disorder and licence is shown in the decrees of 
Western _Councils (6. g. Concc. Aurel. 1. c. 22; 
Agath, c. 38). But the cells of the “ Cellitae,? 
properly so called, resembled rather a “ Laura? 
in Egrpt and Palestine, each Laura being a 
quasi cvenobitic cluster of cells, for ming a com- 
munity to which,in the earlier days of monachism, 
the abbat's will was in place of a written rule. 
The first of these “ Lauras?" is said to have been 
founded by St. Chariton, about the middle of the 
4th century, near the Dead Sea (Bulteau, Zfist. 
Mon. € Urient. 282). Other famous lauras were 
those of St. Euthymius, near Jerusalem, in the 
next century, and of St. Sabas, near the Jordan ; 
to the former only grown men were admitted, to 
the latter only boys (Helyot, list. des Urdr. 
Mon. Dissert. Prelim. & 5). 

The motive for withdrawing from a monas- 
tery to one of those little cells clustering round 
it was, apparently, a desire in some cases of soli- 
tude, in others of a less austere mode of life. 
Each cell had a small garden or vineyard, in 
Which the monk could occupy himself at pleasure 
(Du Cange, s. v.). But sometimes the * Cellita" 
Was a _monk with aspirations after more than 
ordinary self-denial. "Thus it wasa custom i 
Vienna, in the 6th century, for some monk, 
lecte:l as pre-eminent in sanetity, to be muški 
in a solitary cell, as an intercessor for the people 
(Mab. Ann. iv. 44, cf. vil. 97). 

A strict rule for € Cellitae" was drawn up in 
the %h ceutury by Grimlac. Their cells were 
to be near the monastery, either standing apart 
vne from another or communicating only bva 
window. The cellitae were to be supported by 


2 KeAMtworjs alao meant an imperial chamberlain at 
the court of Constantinople. 

> “ Ad preprlam cellam revertlsset" is taken by some 
commentators as referring to a convent of nuns ulrcady 
foueded by Sta: Scholasticu (Greg. Didl. ii. 34). 
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their own work or byalms: they might be either 
clergy or laymen. If professed monks, they 
were to wear the dresa of the order; if not, a 
cape as a badge. None were to be admitted into 
the “Cellitae'' except by the bishop or the 
abbat, nor without a noviciate. "Fhey were to 
have their own chapel for mass; and a window 
in the wall of the church, through which they 
might “assist " at the services, and receive the 
confessions of penitents. A seal was to be set 
by the bishop on the door of each cell, never to 
be broken, except in urgent sickness for the 
necessary medical and spiritual comfort (Helyot, 
Diss. Pret. & 5; Bulteau, Hist. de POrdre S. B.1. 
ii. 21). 

The term cellulanus has been supposed equiva- 
lent to cellita. It is used by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris for the Lerinensian _monks (IX. Ep. 3, ad 
Faust.). According to Du Cange it zometimes 
means a monk sharing the same cell with 
another. [l.G. S.) 


CELSUS. (1) Child-martyr at Antioch un- 
der Diocletian, is commemorated Jan. 9 (Hat. 
Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr with Nazarius at Milan, June 12 
(31art. Usuardi). 

The Mart. Kom. Vet. places the inrention of 
the relics of these saints on this day, the mar- 
tyrdom on July 28. The Cul. Byzant. comme 
morates them on Oct. 14. [C.] 


CEMETERY (Kouunrfhpiov,- Coemeterium). 
In the familiar term cemetery we have nn ex- 
ample—one among many—of a new and nobler 
meaning being brvathed by Christianitv_ into a 
word already familiar to heathen Dantiquity. Al- 
ready emploved in its natural sense of a “ sleep- 
ing place * (Dosid. apud Athenaeum, 143, C.), it 
became limited in the language of Christians to 
the places where their brethren who had fallen 
asleep in Christ were reposiug until the morning 
of the Resurrection. Death, through the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, had changed its nature 
and its name. “1In Christianis,? writes St. Je- 
rome, Zp. 29, “ mors non est mors, sed dormitio 
et somnus appellatur," ** Mortuos consuevit 
dicere dormientes quia evigilaturos, id est resur- 
recturos vult intelligi" (Aug. Zs. in s. Ixxxvii.). 
And the spot where the bodies of the departed 
were deposited also changed its designation and 
received a new and significant title. “The faithful 
looked on jit asa kolunTfipiov, “a sleeping-place ;? 
the name being, as St. Chrysostom says, a per- 
petual evidence that those who were lnid there 
were not dead but sleeping: či&a Tovro avTds 
d Tdros KOtunTfpiov ov6uasra: iva uaBns ŠTI 
oi TeXevTnKOTES Kal dvravBa Keiucvor ov TeByi)- 
Kari GAA& Koluđvrar kal kaBevčvvan (Flomil. 
Ixxxi.) 

The earliest example of the use of the word 
is, perhaps, in tbe Flilosoplumena of Hippolytus, 
C. 222, where we read that Zephyrinus, bishop 
of Nome, “set? Callistus, afterwards his suc- 
cessor, “ over the cemeterij)" eis TD KOWANTNpIOV 
Karćornoev (Fhilosophum. lib. ix. e. 7). "Here the 
word is recognized as an alreadv established term. 
That its origin was exelusively Christiun, and 
that in its new sense it wasa term unknown, 
and hardly intelligible to the heathen authorities, 
is evilenced by the form of the edicts which 
supplv the next examples of its use. In the pe1r- 
secution under Valerian, A.D. 207, Aemilianus 
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the prefect prohibited the Christians of Alex- 
andria, €is TA KaAovpeva Kounrhpia eigi- 
ćvat. This edict was revoked by Gallienus on 
the cessation of the persecution, c. 259, and an 
imperial rescript again permitted the bishops 
TA TOV KaAovućvoy Koqunrnplov čmroAau- 
Bavew xowpia. Had the term been one in familiar 
use among the heathen inhabitants, it would 
have been needless to have thus specified ihem. 
A distinction between the burial places of 
Christians and those of another faith had its 
origin in the very first ages of the Church. This 
principle of jealous separation after death be- 
tween the worshippers of the True God and the 
heathen was inherited from the Jews. The Jews 
wherever they resided had their own places of 
sepulchre, from which all but their co-religionists 
were rigidly excluded. In Horne they very early 
had a catacomb of their own in the Monte Verde 
on the Via Portuensis, outside the Trasteverine 
quarter of the city, which was their chief place 
of residence. Another has been investigated by 
De Rossi on the Via Appia; the construction of 
which he considers takes us back as far as the 
time of Augustus. So also the _ Christians, in 
death as well as in life, would seek to carry 
out the apostolic injunction to “ come out, and 
be separate, and touch not the unclean thing." 
The faithful brethren of the little flock, the 
“ peculiar people," lay apart, still united by the 
ties of a common brotherhood, waiting for “the 
great and terrible day " which according to the 
universal belief of the primitive church was so 
near at hand. Asan evidence of the abhorrence 
felt in very early, though not the earliest, times 
of uniting Christians and pagans in one common 
sepulchre, we may refer to the words of Cyprian, 
A.D. 254. This Father upbraids a lapsed Spanish 
bishop named Martialis, among other crimes, with 
having associated with the members of a heathen 
funeral college and joined in their funeral ban- 
quets, and having buried his sons in the cemetery 
over which they had superintendence—“ Praeter 
gentilium turpia et lutulenta convivia et collegia 
diu frequentata, filios in eodem collegio, exter- 
arum gentium more, apud profana sepulchra 
depositos et alienigenis consepultos* (Cyprian. 
Epist. 67). "Hilary of Poitiers, €. 360, also com- 
menting on the text, “let the dead bury their 
dead," asserts the same principle, “ Ostendit 
Dominus . . . . inter filelem filium patremque in- 
filelem jus paterni nominis non relinqui. Non 
obsequium humandi patris negavit, sed .. . ad- 
monuit non admisceri memoriis sanctorum mor- 
tuos infideles" (Cumm. in Matt. cap. vii.) These 
Christian cemeteries were in their first origin 
private and individual. The wealthier members 
of the Church were buried each in a plot of 
ground belonging to him, while the tombs of 
the poorer sort, like that of their Lord, were 
dug in the villas or gardens of rich citizens or 
matrons of substance who had embraced the fnith 
of Christ, and devoted their property to His 
Service. The titles by which many of the Roman 
cemeteries are still designated, though often 
confused _ with the names ot conspicuvus saints 
and martyrs who in later times were interred in 
them, are derived from their original possessors, 
some of whom may with great probability be 
referred to very early if not apostolic times. 
The cemeteries which are designated as those vf 
Lucina, Domitilla, Commodilla, Cyriaca, Priscilla, 
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Practextatus, Pontianus, &c., were so called, not 
as being the burial places of these individuals, 
but because the sepulchral area which formed the 
nucleus of their ramifications had been their pro- 
perty. Not that in every instance the original 
cemetery received this large extension.  Under- 
ground Christian tombs have been found in the 
vicinity of Rome consisting of no more than a 
single sepulchral chamber, so that some of these 
cemeteries may have been always limited to the 
members and udherents of a single family. The 
only necessary restriction was that of a common 
faith. A few years agoa gravestone was found 
in the catacomb of Nicomedes outside the Porta 
Pia, bearing an iuscription in which a certain Va- 
lerius Mercurius, according to the Roman custom, 
bequeathed to his freedmen and freedwomen and 
their posterity the right of sepulture in the same 
cemetery, provided that they belonged to his 
own religion, AT (ad) RELIGIONEM PERTINENTE3 
MEAM. We have another example of the same 
kind in an inscription which may still be seen in 
the most ancient part of the cemetery of Nereus 
and Achilleus. In this it is recorded that M. 

Autonius Restitutus made a Aypogaeum for him- 
self and his family trusting in the Lord, “sibi 
et suis fidentibus in Domino." We have no 
example of language of this kind in any heathen 
epitaph. The strongest tie of brotherhovd among 
Christians was a common faith. This bond out- 
lasted death, and nowhere was its power more 
felt than in their burials. Nor was there anv- 

thing in the social or religious position of the 
first Christians in Rome and elsewhere to curtail 
their liberty in the mode of the disposing of 
their dead. They lived in, and with their age, 
and followed its customs in all things lawful, No 
existing laws interfered with them. On the con- 
trary, all the ordinances of the Roman legislation 
under which, as citizens, they lived, were tavour- 
able to the acquisition and maintenance of burial 
places by the Christians. in Rome land used 
for interment became ipso facto invested with a 
religious character which extended not only to the 
area in which the sepulture took place,.but to 
the Aypogaea or subterranean chambers beneath 
it, and perhaps also to the celluc memoriue, the 
gardens, orchards, and other appurtenances be- 
longing to them. The violation of a tomb was 
a crime under the Roman law visited with the 
severest penalties. According to Paulus (Digest. 
lib. xlvii. tit. xii. S 11) those convicted of remov- 

ing a body or digging up the bones were, if per- 
sons of the lowest rank, to suffer capital punish- 
ment ; if of higher condition, to be banished to 
an island, or condemned to the mines. This 
privilege reached even to those who, as martyrs, 
had forteited their lives to the law. The /igest 
contaius the opinions of some of the most eminent 
Raman lawyvers that the bodies of criminals mirht 
legally be given up to those who asked for them. 
*“* Corpora animadđversorum quibuslibet petenti- 
bus ad sepulturam danda sunt" (Paulus ap. 
Digest. lib. xlviii. tit. xxiv.). —Ulpian (sbid. S 1) 
adduces the authority of the Emperor Augustus 
for the restoration of the bodies of criminals 
to their relations. In his own time, he re- 
marks, a formal petition and permission was 
requisite,and the request was sometimes refused, 
chiefly in cases of high treason. This exception 
may have sometimes interfered with the Chris- 
tians obtaining possession of tle body of a martyr 
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who had refised to swear “by the fortune of 
Caesar." But tor the first two centuries tbere 
is no evidence of any such prohibition, and 
unless the * Acts of the _martrrs" are to be 
altogether discredited, the nucleus of many of 
the existing catacombs was created by the burial 
of some fiunous martyr on the private property 
ofa wealthy Christian. The facilities tor burial 
would be also further enlarged by the existence 
of legalized funeral guilds or confraternities 
(coflege1), associated together for the reverent 
celebration of the tuneral rites of their members. 
The Christiaus were not forbidden by any rules 
of their own society, or laws of the empire, to 
enter into a corporate union ot this kind. The 
jurist Marcinn, at the beginning of the third 
ceutury, as quoted in the Dujests (De Colle. et 
Cvrpor. lib. xlvii. tit. xxii. 1), when statiug the 
pronibitions against collegia godilicia, soldiers 
clubs, and other illicit combinations, expressly 
excepts meetings the object of which was re- 
li zious, “ religionis causa coire non prohibentur," 
provided they were not forbidden by a decree of 
the senate ; as well as associations of the poorer 
classes meeting once a month to make a small 
payment for common purposes, one of which was 
the decent burial of their members, “ permittitur 
tenuiorihbus stipem menstruam conferre, dum ta- 
men semel in mense cocant " (Digest. ibrd.). That 
such associations existed among Christians with 
the object, among others, of defraying the funeral 
erpenses of their poorer brethren, is clear from 
the Apology of Tertulliun. He says, speaking 
of the arca publica, or public chest: “ Every one 
makes a small contribution on a certain day of 
the month (modicam unusquisque stipem men- 
drua die. . . . apponit), or when he chooses, pro- 
videl only he is willing and able, for nene is 
compelled. . . . . The amount is, as it were, a 
common fund of piety. Since it is expended not 
in feusting, or drinking, or indecent excess, but 
in feeding and buryinj the poor, &c. (egenis 
alendis Aumandis-que).'" Tertull. Apolog. €. Xxxix. 
Tne nrst historical notice we have of any in- 
terterence with the Christian cemeteries is found 
in Africa, A.D. 203. And this was not an act of 
the civil power, but was simply an outbreak 
of popular bigotry.  “* Areae non sint," Tertull. 
ad Scapul. e. iii. [AREA] We do not find any 
general edict aimed at the Christian cemeteries 
betore that of the Emperor Valerian, A.D. 297; 
and even this is directed not agninst the ceime- 
teries themselves but against religious meetings 
in the sacred precincts, and is absolutely silent 
as to any prohibition of burial. After this, the 
cemeteries became expressly recognized by the 
civil power. 

We cannot doubt that places of interment 
must have been provided by the Church, in 
its corporate capacity, for its members at a 
very early period. It was not every Christian 
Whose dead body would be sure of receiving 
the pious “are that attended the more distin- 
gnished_ members of the Church. Their ab- 
horrence of cremation, and repugnance against 
almirture with the departed heathen forbad 
their finding a resting place in the hcathen 
Columharia. The horrible puliculi where the 
bodies of the lowest slaves were thrown to rot in 
an undistinguished mass, could not be permitted 
to be the last home of those for whom, equally 
vith the most distinguished members of the 
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tantius, “inter pnuperes et divites, servos et do- 
minos, interest nihil " (Lact. Div. Znst. v. 14, 15). 
A common cemetery would be one of the first 
necessities of a Christian Church in any city as 
soon as it acquired a corporate existence and 
stability. Rome could not have long dispensed 
with it. And when we read of Callistus being 
“set over the cemetery," by Pope Zephyrinus 
(c. 202), we cannot reasonably question that the 
cemetery which we know from Anastasius “ Cal- 
listus made (fecit) on the Appian way, and which 
is called to the present day the cemetery of Ual- 
listus " (Anastas. $ 17), was one common to the 
whole Christian community, formed by Callistus 
on a plot of ground given to him for this purpose 
by some Roman of distinction. It is a plausible 
conjecture of De Rossi that the example of those 
who had bestowed this cemeterv on the Christian 
community would speedily be followed by other 
believers of wealth, and that others of the larger 
cemeteries which surround Rome owe their origin, 
or fuller development to this epoch. This pro- 
bability is strengthened when we find it recorded 
by Pope Fabinn, in the early part of the same 
century (A.D. 238), that “after he had divided 
the regions among the deacons he ordered nu- 
merous buildings to be _ constructed in the ceme- 
teries* (multas fabricas per coemeteria fieri 
praecepit), Anast. & 21. It was in one of these 
memorial chapels that in all probability Pove 
Xystus 11. was martyred, A.D. 261, ** in coemeterTio 
animadversum,? Cyprian, Ep. 80 (81). —Anas- 
tasius records that the charge under which he 
suffered was contempt for the commands of Va- 
lerian (Anast. & 25), and, as we have seen, one of 
the persecuting edicts of that emperor forbad the 
Christians to enter their cemeteries. Among 
the internal arrangements of the church attri- 
buted in the Zver 2 'ontificalis to Dionysius (A.D. 
261-272) is the institution of cemeteries, “ coe- 
meteria instituit " (Anast. 826). From this pe- 
riod large public cemeteries became a recognized 
part of the organization of the Christian Church. 
It was considered a duty incuinbent on the richer 
members to provide for the reverent interinent of 
the poor, and where other means were wanting, 
St. Ambrose sanctioned the sale of the sacred 
vessels by the Christian community rather than 
that the dead should want burial (Ambrvus. de 
Uifie. lib. li. c. 28). 

The form, position, and arrangements of the 
early Christian cemeteries were not regulated 
by any uniform system, but were moditied ac- 
cording to the customs of the country, the nature 
of tha soil, and the conditions of climate. 
Attention having been for a long time chiefly 
drawn to the subterranean cemeteries of Rome, 
it has been too hastily interred that all the early 
Christian burial places were underground vaults, 
But as Mommsen savs, “the idea that the dead 
were _usually buried in such vaults in early 
Christian times is as erronevus as it is prevalent ? 
(Contemjer. Rev, May 1871, p. 166). We know 
that at Carthage the Christian dead were buricd, 
not in Aypej;aca, but in open plots of grouud, 
“ areae sepulturarum nostrarum. Against these 
burial places the populace directed their mad 
attack with the wild cry, “ Down with the burial 
places" (areae non sint), and with the furv ot 
Bacehanals dug up the graves, dragced forth the 
decaying corpses, and tore them into tragments 
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(Tertull. ad Scap. 3, Apolog. c. xxxvii.). Half a 
century later we find the word in use at Car- 
thage. St. Cyprian was buried “ad areas Ma- 
crobii Candidiani _procuratoris" (Ruinart, Acta 
Martyrum Sincera, p. 263). It also occursin the 
Acts of Montanus and Lucius, “in medio eorum 
tn arca solum servari jussit (Montanus) ut nec 
sepulturae consortio privaretur ? (ih, 279). The 
same term is found in connection with a monu- 
mental cemetery chapel, cella memoriae, in a very 
remarkable inseription from Caesarea in Maure- 
tania (Iol) given by De Rossi (Zullet. di Arch. 
Crist. April, 1864) :— 


“ Aream at (ad) sepulchra cultor verbi contulit, 
Et cellam struxit suls cunetis sumptibus, 
kclesiae sanctae hanc reliquit memoriam. 
Salvete fratres puro corde et simplici, 
Eu+rlpias vos satos sancto Spiritu. 

Eclesia Fratrum Imunc restituit titulum. 
Ex ing. Asteri." 


“This graveyard was given by the servant of 
the Word, who has also built the chspel entirelv 
at his own expense. He left the memoria to the 
Holy Church. Hail, brethren! Euelpias with 
a pure and simple heart greets you, born of the 
Holy Spirit." "The remainder of the inscription 
records the restoration of the fitulus, which had 
been damaged in one of the former persecutions, 
hy the Zeelesia Fratrum. The concluding words, 
* ex ingenio Asterii," give the name of.the poet. 
We find sullicient ev ilence of this custom of 
burving in enclosed gravevards, according to the 
modern usage, prevailing in other districts. The 
language of st. Chrysostom with respect to the 
immense_concourse_ of people who assembled on 
kaster_ Eve and other special anniversaries for 
worship and the celebration of the Fucharist in 
the cemeterieg and at the »maurtyria, with which 
the city of Anticeh was surrounded, can only be 
interpreted of cemeteries above ground. There 
is not the slightest reference to subterranean 
vaults, which would have been altogether inade- 
quate to receive the multitudes who thronged 
thither (cf. Chrysost, Hom. 81, eis TO dvoua Koi- 
unrnplov: Hom. 65, de Martyr ius; Hom. 67, 
in Drosdem). Vhe same inference as to the 
position of the cemeteries may be legitimatelv 
drawn from other passages of early writers. 
This is the only satisfuctory interpretatiou of 
the passage_ in the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(lib. vi. e. 30), relating to assemblies held in 
the cemeteries “ tor reading the sacred books, 
singing in behalf of the martvrs which are 
fallen _asleep, and for all the saints from the 
beginning of the world and tor the brethren that 
are asleep in the_Lord, and onlering the decept- 
able Eucharist." We learn also from Athanasius 
(Apolog. pro Fuja, p. T04) that durinoe the week 
after Pentecost the people fasted and went out 
to prav mepl TE KOluTNTIpIA. The prohibitions of 
the. Council of Elvira (A.D. 305, Canon, 34, 35) 
of the custom of females passing the nicht in 
the cemeteries, which was the cause of many 
scandnls under the colour of religion (cf. Pe- 
tron. Arbit. Ifatrena_ Fphes.), and of the Jight- 
ing of candles in them during the druj-time, 
s pl: acuit cereos in coemeteriis non accendi, inqui- 
etandi enim Sanetorum spiritus non sunt ? (cf. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 15, ** (Quare inguetasti me ut sus- 
citarer 2"), indicate open-air_cemeteries  fur- 
nished with »aetyrid, monuments, and memorial 
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chapels, not subterranean vaults. We would ex- 
plain in the same way the 110th canon of the 
Conncil of Laodicaea (A.D. 366) fvrbidding mem- 
bers of the Church to resort to the cemeteries 
or martiyria of heretics for the purpose of prayer 
and divine service, evxqs #) Bepamelas veka. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of Clermont, d. 482, 
describes the burial place of his grandfather as 
a grave (scr0bs) in a field (campus) (Sidon. Apoll. 
lib. iii. ep. 12). 

Nor even in Rome itself, though the actual 
place of interment was as a rule in a subter- 
ranean excavation, now known as a cafacomb, 
does the word coemeterium exclusively denote 
these underground vaults. De Rossi, following 
Settele (Atti della Pont. Acad. d? Arch, tom. ii. 
P- 51) has abundantly shown in his Roma Sot- 
terranet (cf. vol. i. pp. 86, 93, ge.), that coeme- 
tevium when it occurs in the Lives of the Popes 
and other early documents frequently denotes 
the monumenta! chapels and oratories, together 
With the huts of the fossores and other ofticials, 
erected in the funeral enclosure. “The long 
peace from the reign of Caracnlla to that of De- 
cius might well have encouraged the Christians to 
erect such buildings, and allowed them to make 
frequent use of them notwithstanding occasional 
disturbances from popular violence " (Northcote, 
K. S. p. 86-87). When we read of popes aud 
other Christian confessors taking refuge in the 
cemeteries and living in them for a considerable 
period, we are not to suppose that they actually 
passed their time underground, under circum- 
stances and in an atmosphere which would render 
lite hardlvy possible, but in one of tbe buildings 
annexed to the cemeteries, either for religivus 
purposes, or for the guardianship of the sacred en- 
closures.* Thus when we read in Anastasius (860) 
that Bonitace I. in the stormy period that ac- 
companied the double election to the popedom, 
A.D. 419, “habitavit in coemeterio Sanctae Fe- 
licitatis," we find Symmachus, his contemporary, 
writing without any allusion to the place of his 
retirement, “ć extra murum deductus non longe 
ab urbe remoratur " (Symmach. Zp. x. 73). We 
have a distinct example belonging to the same 
period, of residence in a cella of a cemetery. This 
is the priest Barbatianus, who having come from 
Antioch to Rome retired to the cemetery of Cal- 
listus, “ clam latens in cellula suau" (Agnellua, 
Vitae Pont. Ravenn.). Ptolemaeus Silvius, quoted 
by De Rossi, ullettino, Giugno, 1863, writing A.D. 
448, speaks of the innumerable celulae dedicated 
to the martvyrs with which the areas of the 
cemeteries were _studded. All these buildings 
taken collectively_ were often comprised under 
the name coemeterium.  Onuphrius Panvinius 
(d. 1568), one of the earliest writerson Christian 
interment, De Ritu sopeliend. Mort. apel tet. 
Curist., p. 85, expressly states that “ inasmuch 
as worshippers were wont to assemble in large 
numbers at the tombs of the martvrs on the 
anniversaries of their death, the name of cemefery 
was extended to capacious places adjacent to 
the cemeteries, snitable for public meetings 
for_ prayer." “We read," he continues, * that 
the early Roman pontitis were in the hahit of 
keeping these stations, that is, performing all 
their public pontihcal acts among the tombs of 


a Express reference is made by _Ulplan to the babit of 
dwelling in sepulebreš ( Digest. lib. xivii. tit. Nii, & 3). 
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the martvrs. 
to the Christians as it were temples, and places 
or prayer in which bishops used to gather their 
svneds, administer the sacraments, and preach 
the word of God." P -[CHURCHYARD.] 

That the term coemeteritm was not restricted 
to the subterranean places of interment is also 
clear from the fact that though interment in the 
catacombs had entirely censed in the šth cen- 
4urv, we read of one pope after another being 
buried in cocrmeterio (cf. Siricius, A.D. 398, Anast. 
855; Anastasius A.D. 402, ib. S 56; Bonifacius, 
A.D. 422, ib. 861; Coelestinus, A.D. 432, 19. 862). 
Even of _ Vigilius, who died _A.D. 505, long after 
the cataconibs were dlisus2d for burial and had be- 
cvme nething more than places of devotion at the 
tembs 9f the martvrs, we read (12. & 108), “ cor- 
pus. . . sepultum est . . . in coemeterio Priscil- 
lae "" (Anast. S 108). Hadrian I. in his celebrated 
letter to Charlemagne on images, also makes 
mention of the pictures executed by Coelestinus 
“in coemeterio suo" (Concilia, Ed. Mansi xiii. 

Pp. 801). (For fuller particulars, see De Rossi, 
Kom. Sott. vol. i. p. 216,217). There isan ap- 
purent exception in the case of Zosimus, A.D. 418, 
Sixtus IH. A.D. 440, and Hilarius, A.D. 468, all 
"f whom are stated to have been buried “ad 
Sanctum Laurentium in crypta " (Anast. & 59, 
69, 11). But as De Rossi remarks the exception 
only proves the rule. For this crvpt did not 
at this time form part of the extensive cemetery 
of St. Cyriaca, but _ was the substructure of the 
altar (confessio) of the Basilica erected over it 
by Constantine, A.D. 330, of which it formed the 
nucleus. The result of his investigation is thus 
summed up by De Rossi, u. s.: “It is manitest 
that the ceimeterics in which during the fifth cen- 
tury the badies of the popes were interred were 
all buildings under the open sky, and that history 
is in accord with the monuments in presenting 
no single example in that period of a burial 
psrformed aecording to the ancient rites in the 
primitive subterranean excavations." 

Althouxzh the words kolunrfhpiov, coemeterium, 
were venerally applied to the whole sepulcnral 
area, and the buildings included within it, yet 
instances are not wanting in which it is used of 
a single grave. The examples adduced by De 
Rossi RH. S. Pp. 85) are exclusively Greek. He 
refers to Corpus Tuscr. Graec., n. 9298; 9304—86 ; 
0310-16 ; 9439—40 ; 9450; ind mentina a bi- 
linguak inscription from Narbonne of the year 
927, in which the tomb is styled KTMETEPION. 
In Boldetti, p. 635, we have an inscription from 
Malta stating that the KOIMHTHPION had been 
purchased and restored bv a Christian named 
Zosimus. — Aringhi also (Zom. Subt. tom. i. p. 5) 
alduces an example of a sarcophagus bearing 
this designation, KOIMHTHPION TOTTO AK- 
TABIAAH TH IAIA ITYNAIKI AATAAKIE. 
The word is of excessive rarity in the catacombs 
themselves. The epitaph of Sabinus (Perret V. 
xxix. 67), in which we read CyMETERIUM BAL- 
BINAE, is perhaps the only instance known. 

The Latin equivalents for Koiunrfjprov most 
usually found were either dornutorimn—e.g., 
FECIT IN PACE DOMINI DORMITORIUM (cf. Reines, 
Syntaga. ZInscr. Antiq. 356); “ Pompeiana_ma- 

b In the Sacrameniarium Ecch_ Roman. the Missa 
in Cymeteriig, cp. 103, contalna prayers for tne souls 
* omnium tidelium in hac Basilica quiescentium.? 
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And thus these cemeteries were | trona corpus ejus de judice eruit et imposnit in 


dormitorio suo" (Acta S. Marimil, apud Ruinart, 
D- oi in Africa, accubitorinm (De Nosi, 
RS. i. P- 65). A long list of other uumes by which 
at varivus epochs "and in didlerent countries, 
Christian places of interment were designated 
may be found in Boldetti (Usservazioni, pp. 
581-386). 

(Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. viii. ch. 8-10, bk. 
xxNiii. ch. 1-2; Boldetti, Osserrarioni sopra # 
Cimeterii; Bottari, Seulture e pitture sagre; 
Bosio, Roma Sutle nimo: Aringhi, oma Swter- 
ranca; Panvinius, De Ritu Sepelicndi ; Annsta- 
sius, De Vitis Kom. Pontif. ; Raoui-Rochette, 
Tuhleau des Cutacombes; De Rossi, Koma Sotter- 
ranea ; Northcote and Brownlow, Koma Sotter- 
rane). (E. V.] 

CENSER. [THuRiBLE.] 


CENSURIUS, bi-hop and confessor at Aux- 
erre (about A.D. 300, is commemorated June 10 
(Iart. Usuandi), [C.] 

CEREALIS. (1) Martyr at Rome unler 
Hudlrian, is conimemorated June 10 (Jlart. Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). 


(2) Soldier, martyr at Rome under Decius, 
Sept. 14 (Mart. Usuardi). [C.] 


CEREMONIALE. A book cantnining direc- 
tions or rubrics for the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies. The more ancient term for such 
a book is ORDO, which see, [C.] 


CEREUS. [TAPER.] 


CEREUS — PASCHALIS. [MAuNDY 
THuRsVAY.) 

CHAIR. [CATHEDRA: THRONE.] 

CHALCEDON (CouvxciLs_0F). (1) AD. 


403, better known as **the Svnod of the Ouk"—a 
name given to a suburb there-—at which St. 
Chrysostom was deposed. To appreciate its 
proceedings, we_ should remember that St. John 
Chrysostom had been appointed to the see of 
Constantinople five years before, and that Theo- 
philus, bishop of Alexandria, had been summoned 
thither by the emperor Arcadius to ordain him. 
Theophilus had a presbyter of his own whom he 
would have preferred, named Isidore, so that in 
one sense he consecrated St. Chrysostom under 
constraint. It was against the 2nd of the Con- 
stantinopolitan canons likewise for him to have 
consecrated at all out of his own diocese: but in 
another sense he was probably not loth to make 
St. Chrysostom beholden to him, and be possessed 
of a pretext himself for intertering in a see 
threatening to eclipse his own, where he could 
do so with effect. —"Hence the part plaved by him 
at the Synod of the Oak, over which he presiled, 
and in which no less than 12 sessions were occu- 
pied on charges brought agninst St. Chrysostom 
himself, and a 13th on charges brought against 
Heraclides, bishop of Ephesus, who had been or- 
dained bv him (Mansi iii. 1141-54). "The num- 
ber of charges alieged agninst St. Chrysostom 
was 29 at one time and 18 at another. When 
cited to appear and reply to them, his answer 
was: “Remove my avowed enemies from your 
list of judzes, and I am ready to appear and 
make my detenee, should any person bring nught 
against me; otherwise you may send as often as 
vou will for me, but vou will get no farther.?" 
And the first of those whom he reckoned as such 
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was Theophilus. One of the charges against 
him was some unworthy language that he had 
used to St. Epiphanius, lately deceased, who had 
supported Timotheus in condemning the origi- 
nists, regarded by St. Chrysostom with more 
favour. The others refer to his conduct in his 
own church, or towards his own clergy. The 
synod ended by deposing St. Chrysostoimn, having 
cited him four times to no purpose; when he 
was immediately expelled the city by the em- 
peror, and withdrew into Bithynia, to be very 
shortly recalled. 

(2) The 4th general —held its first session, 
October 8, A.D. 451, in the church of St. 
Euphemia — for the architectural arrangements 
of which see Evagrius (ii. 3)—having been con- 
vened by the emperor Marcian shortly after his 
elevation. In his circular to the bishops (Mansi, 
vi. 551—4), he bids them come to Nicaea—the 
place chosen by him originally—to settle “ some 
questions that he says had arisen apparently 
respecting the orthodox faith, and been also shown 
him in a letter from the archbishop of Rome. 
But in reality St. Leo had urged a very different 
course. In his last epistle to the late emperor 
he had indeed petitioned that a council might be 
held in Italy, should a council be required at all 
(ih. 83-35): and when Marcian applied to him 
““to authorise" the council about to be held (ib. 
93—4), his reply was that he would rather it 
were postponed till the times were more favour- 
able (ib. 114—5). It was only when he found 
his advice unheeded that he decided on sending 
representatives thither (ib. 126—9), and then on 
the solemn understanding that there should be 
no resettlement attempted of the Nicene faith. 
Even so, he reminds the empress (ib. 138—9) that 
his demand had been for a council in Italy; and 
tells the council expressly that his representa- 
tives are to preside there, custom forbidding his 
owu presence (ib. 131-5). His representatives, 
on their part, warn the emperor that unless he 
is present in person they cannot attend (i. 357— 
8). Hence, to facilitate this arrangement, the 
council is transferred to Chalcedon. —Bishops to 
the number of 360 attended, in some cases by 
deputy, the 1st action, and 19 of the highest lay 
dignitaries represented the emperor. = Usually 
630 bishops are said to have been at the council 
sooner or later (Bever. ii. 107). It might have 
been supposed this total had been gained origi- 

nally by placing the 6 before, instead of after, 

the 3: still there are 470 episcopal subscriptions 
to the 6th action, and _ members of the council 
themselves spoke of it as one of 60U bishops 
(Mansi, vii. 57, and the note). 

As totheir places in church, the lay dignitaries 
occupied the centre, in front of the altar-screen ; 
and one of the most remarkable traits of this 
council is their control of its proceedings all 
through. On their left were the legates from 
Rome, and next to them Anatolius of Constan- 
tinople, Maximus of Antioch, Thalassius of Caesa- 
rea, Stephen of Ephesus, and other Easterns. On 
their right were Dioscorus of Alexandria, Juvenal 
of Jerusalem, with the bishops of Egypt, Illyria, 
and Palestine genernlly. On the motion of 
Pasehasinus, the first legate, Dioscorus was 
ordered by the magistrates to quit the seat occu- 
pied by him in the council, andl to take his place 
in the midst where the accused sat. The charges 
alleged against him by the legates were that he 
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had held a conncil and sat as judge, without 
permission of the apostolic see. = Eusebius of 
Dorylaeum, sitting in the midst ns his accuser, 
complained of the iniquitous sentence passed 
upon Flavian and himself at the council of 
Ephesus (see the art. on this) two years before. 
Dioscorus begged its acts might be read. This 
was done: but meanwhile Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, who had been deposed there, having since 
been restored by St. Leo, and invited to this 
council_by the emperor, entered and took his 
seat, amidst vehement protests fream the bishops 
on the right. After the acts of the “ Robbers? 
Meeting" had been read, which included those 
of the two svnods of Constantinople preceding it, 
all agreed that Dioscorus, Juvenal, Thalassius, 
and three more, who had been most forward in 
deposing Eusebius and _Flaviaa, deserved to be 
deposed themselves. The rest might be par- 
doned, as haviug acted in ignorance or under 
coercion. 

Action or session 2 followed, October 10. 
The judges or lay dignitaries proposing that the 
faith should be set forth in its integritv, 
the bishops replied that they were limited to the 
creed of Nicaea, confirmed at Ephesus, and in- 
terpreted by the letters of SS. Cyril and Leo 
more particularly. On this it was recited by 
command of the judges, from a book by Euno- 
mius, bishop of Nicomedia, amidst shouts of 
adhesion, And immediately after, without a 
word _more, by order of the same judyres, Aetius 
or Atticus, deacon or archdeacon of the church 
of Constantinople, recited from a book what 
purported to be the creed of the 150 fathers, 
that is, of the 2nd general council, on which 
some  remarks have been made elsewhere. 
[Coxc. CoNsT. and ANTIOCH.] But the abrupt- 
ness of its introduction here merits attention, 
especially when viewed in connection with a 
short scene in the Ist action (Mansi, vi. 631—2). 
Diogenes, bishop of Cyzicus, there remarked that 
Eutyches had dealt fraudulently in professing 
his faith in the words of the creed of Nicaea, as 
it stood originallv; for it had received additiong 
from the holy fathers since then, owiug to the 
false teaching of Apollinarius, Valentinus, Mace- 
donius, and their followers; two such being 
“from heaven? after *“ descended,'" and “by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary " after “in- 
carnate." This is the first clear reference to the 
new clauses of the Constantiuopolitan creed in 
this or any other council extant. Andit isto be 
observed that even the creed of Nicaea, quoted 
in the definition, contains them. But Diovgenes 
had hardly finished his sentence, when the 
Egyptian bishops exelaimed, “nobody will hear 
of anv additions or subtractions either: let what 
passed at Nicaea stand as it is." Dioscorus had 
urged this all along. Thus advantage was 
promptly taken of his condemnation to promul- 
gate this creed in the same breath with that of 
Nicaea, while the account given of the additivns 
occurring iu it by Diogenes is such as to connect 
it at once with those synods of Antioch and 
Rome, at which the errors of Apollinarius and 
Macedonius were condemned.  1ts recital was 
foliowed_by the same shouts of adhesivn as the 
older form, which is the more remarkable as, up 
to that time, stress had been laid exclusively, 
both here and at the synods rehearsed in the 
first action, on the creed of Nicaea, confirmed at 
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Ephesus, without the slightest reference to anv- 
thiag that had ever passed at Constantinople. 
AYter this, the two letters of St. Cyril were read 
that had been heard already from the acts of the 
couucil uuder Flavian, and then the letter of St. 
Leo to Flavian—the reading of which had been 
prevented at the “ Robbers' Meeting"'—in a 
Greek translation. Three passages in it were 
called in question by the bishops of Illyria and 
Palestine; but Aetius and Theodoret producing 
similar expressions from St. Cyril, they were 
accepted. Five days were allowed for further 
deliberation. 

At the 3rd action, however, October 13, 
two days in advance from which the lay dig- 
Ditiries were absent, Eusebius of Dorylaeum 
having brought another indictment against Dios- 
corus, fresh charges were preduced against him 
also by two deacons and one layman of his own 
church, and he not appearing to meet them, 
after having been twice summoned, was formally 
deposed—the Roman legates, by general consent, 
delivering their judgment first, and the rest in 
order assenting to it—but the sentence of his 
deposition was framed on the model of that of 
Ne&torius. Letters were written to the emperor 
and empress and to his own clergy, acquainting 
th»m with it. 

Action 4 followed, October 17, or rather 15 
(see Mansi, vii. 83), when the judges appeared 
true to their engagement. — By their order 
minutes of the 1st and 2nd actions were read 
out, to the marked exclusion of what had passed 
at the 3rd. They then called upon the bishops 
«to declare what had been decided by them re- 
spertinz the faith. The legates replied by pro- 
neunsing the faith of Nicaea, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus to have been embraced by the council 
an:l expounded faithfully by St. Leo in his epistle 
to Flavian. To this, all present assented; and 
Juvenal, Thalassius, Eusebius, Basil, and _Eusta- 
thius, the five bishops who had, in the 1st action, 
been classed with Dioscorus, were permitted to 
sit in the council on subscribing to it.  Con- 
silemtion of a petition from 13 Egyptian bishops 
who objected to do so was adjourned till they 
had elected a new archbishop.  Eighteen priests 
and arenimandrites who had petitioned the em- 
peror were next heard. Among them was Bar- 
sumas the Syrian, accused of having murdered 
Flavian. The burden of their petitiva was that 
Dicscorus should be restored. The 4th and 5th 
canons of Antioch were quoted from a book—in 
it numbered as canons 83 and 4—against them, 
and they were allowed 30 days for consideration 
whether to submit to the council or be deposed. 
Lastly, Photius of Tyre was heard in behalf of 
tne rights of his church against Eustathius of 
Berytus, whose city had been created a metro- 
Polis by the late emperor. The council ruled, 
and the judges concurred, that the question be- 
tween them should be settled according to the 
canons, and not prejudiced by any pragmatical 
ovustitutions of the empire. 

On the 5th action, commencing October 22, 
the judges called on the bishops to produce what 
bad been defined by them on the faith. When 
read it gave offence to the legates and some few 
Easterns, as not including the letter of St. Leo. 
The former threatened to leave, and were told 
they might; but on reference to the emperor, 
be said a synod should be held in the West, if 
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they could not agree. A committee was there- 
fore formed of the principal bishops, and at 
length the definition appeared with the creeds 
of Nicaea and Constantinople following in suc- 
cession, but authorised egnally, in the first part 
ofit; and in the second, the synodical letters of 
St. Cyril to Nestorius and to the Easterns, and 
the letter of St. Leo to Flavian, as their received 
exponents on the mystery of the Incarnation. 
On the doctrine of the Trinity, those creeds, it 
was particularly said, required no further expla- 
nation; nor was any other faith to be taught, or 
creed proposed for acceptance, to converts frorm 
what heresy soever, under pain of deposition in 
the case of the clergy and excommunication in 
that of the laity. 

At the 5th action, October 25, all subscribed 
to this definition—the Roman legates attesting 
merely that they subscribed, the rest that they 
defined as well. This was done in the presence 
of the emperor Marcian, the empress Pulcheria, 
and a splendid suite; the emperor telling them 
in a short address that he bad come thither, like 
Constantine, to confirm what they had done, not 
to display his power. After which, he approved 
of their definition, and announced his intention of 
punishing all who contravened it, according 
to their station. At his instance three rules 
were mađe; one for making monks more depen- 
dent upon bishops, and two more forbidding the 
clergy to undertake secular posts, or migrate 
from the church to which they belonged. And 
here the council, doctrinally speaking, ends. 

The other actions, to the 14th inclusively, re- 
lated to matters between one bishop and another, 
and occupied the rest of October. At action 7 
sanction was given to a territorial arrangement 
between the bishops of Antioch and Jerusalem, 
by which the former was in future to have 
jurisdiction over the two provinces of Phoenicia 
and that of Arabia—the latter over the three 
called Palestine. At the 8th action Theodoret, who 
had already subscribed to the definition with the 
rest, was called upon to anathematise Nestorius, 
which he did, including Eutyches, and three 
more bishops similarly called upon đid the same. 
The 9th and 10th actions passed in enquiring into 
what had been decided at the synods of Tvre and 
Berytus respecting Ibas, bishop of Edessa, three 
years before. Their acts having been rehearsed, 
and the sentence passed upon him at the “ Rob- 
bers' Meeting" summarily cancelled, he was 
declared orthodox on anathematising Nestorius 
and Eutyches, and restored to his see. — Yet, in- 
consistently enough, in another case, that of 
Domnus of Antivch, the judgment of the “ Rob- 
bers' Meeting"' was allowed to stand, his suc- 
cessor, Maximus, having been consecrated by 
Anatolius of Constantinople, recognised by St. 
Leo, and received at this council. — Domnus, 
whose piety was admitted by all, was adjudged 
a pension out of the revenues of the see in which 
he had been uncanonically superseded. The 
Greek account of this proceeding indeed has 
been lost, but two of the Latin versions eontain- 
ing it purpvrt to have been made from the Greek 
(Mansi, vii. 177—8, 269—72, and 771—4). Actions 
11 and 12 were taken up in hearing a con- 
tention between Bassianus and Stephen for the 
see of Ephesus, as bishop of which, Stephen had 
hitherto sat and voted at this council. —Neither 
had been canonically ordained in the judgment 
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of the council, so that a fresh election had to be 
made, but both were allowed their rank and 
ordered a pension of 200 aurei respectively out 
of the revenues of that see. In the former of 
these actions, the 16th and 17th canons of 
Antioch were read out of a book by Leontius, 
bishop of Magnesia, numbered as 95th and 96th, 
and applied to their case. At the 13th action 
Eunomius, bishop of Nicomedia, complained that 
the privileges of his church had been infringed 
by the bishop of Nicaea. Imperial constitutions 
were quoted on both sides, which, according to 
the judges themselves, had nothing atall to do 
with the rights of bishops: and the 4th Nicene 
canon which Eunomius read out of a book as the 
6th, settled the question in his favour. The in- 
sertion of a salvo to the see of Constantinople, 
proposed by its archdeacon, was negatived by 
the judges, who said that its rights of ordaining 
in the provinces would be declared in their 
proper order. At the 14th action, Athanasius 
and Sabinianus, wbo had each sat and subseribed 
as bishop ot Perrhe, submitted their respective 
claims—the former adducing two letters in his 
favour from SS. Cyril and Proclus, the latter the 
acts of the synod of Antioch under Domnus, de- 
posing his rival, and the fact of the “ Robbers? 
Meeting * having  restored him. For the 
judgment of the council, see Cvncil. Hierap. 
A.D. 445. 

What is printed as the 15th action, without 
date or preface, would seem to be, strictly 
speaking, a mere continuation of the 10th action 
by the hierarchy for traming canons after the 
judges had retired. This would follow from what 
is said to have passed in the 16th action, October 
28—aut least, if this date is correct. "here the 
legates complained to the julges of what had 
been done yesterday, after the lutter had retired, 
and subsequently to their owu withdrawal also. 
Now, October 27 had been the day of the 10th 
action, and the 1lth action was not till October 
29.  Consequently there was just the interval 
required for them to have complained on October 
28, and _ had the canon to which they objected 
read out publicly, Thus, when Ibas had been 
acquitted, the judges withdrew, and the bishops, 
probably not expecting any more business, re- 
mained to make canons. 'Twenty-seven in all, 
including those previously recommended by the 
emperor, were drawn up, and, according to one 
of the oldest Latin versions extant, were sub- 
scribed to by all, not excepting the legates 
(Mansi, vii. 400-8). After the legates had re- 
tired, the Eastern bishops again remained, and 
agreed to three more, making a total of 30; but 
to the last thrce the legates had not been parties, 
and equally declined subscribing the day after 
(Mansi, ib. 429-354). As Beveridge remarks, 
they are omitted as well by John Scholasticus 
as by Dionysius Exiguus (ii. 124), nor have they 
ever been received in the West. 

Only the 28th, however, demands any notice. 
Those who were most interested in it said in their 
defence that they had asked the legates to tuke 
part in framing it, and they had replied that 
they were without instructions. The iudges, on 
the other hand, had bade them refer it to the 
council. And doubtless it was as much a ques- 
tion for the council as those which had been 
settled in the 7th and 15th actions. In one 
sense it merely reaewed the 3rd canon of Con- 
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stantinople, A.D. 381, conferring honorary pre- 
cedence (zpeoBeta, throughout —erroneously ren- 
dered by the Latins in each case “ primatum “) 
upon the bishop of that city next after Rome, 
and for the same reason as had there been given. 
And if, in addition, it gave the bishop of that 
city the right of ordnining metropolitans in the 
dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, still this 
was afterwards proved to have been done with 
the full consent of the bishops of those dioceses. 
And so we are brought to what really passed at 
the 16th action, opening abruptly with a speech of 
the legate Lucentius (Mansi, vii. 441), as reported 
in the Greek version. Here both sides were 
called upon by the judges to produce the canvns 
on which thev relied ; and the legates, in quoting 
the 6th of Nicaea, substituted for the first clause 
of it, “Quod ecclesia Romana semper habuit 
primatum.' No protest was actually made to 
these words, but it was cited in its genuine torm 
afterwards by the Constantinopolitan archdeacon. 
And as for the 3rd of Constantinople, Eusehins 
of Dorylaeum testified to having read it himrelf 
at Kome to the Pope, and to his having receival 
it (i), 449). The judges at last having delivered 
their opinion that the primacy before all, and 
chiefest honour, according to the canans, shonld 
be preserved to the archbishop of elder Kome, but 
that the archbishop of Constantinople ought to 
have the honour and power ass'gned him in this 
canon, it was accepted by all present, in spite of 
the legates, who had previously desired ta have 
their protest recorded against what had teen 
passed in their absence, for this 2nd speech ef 
Lucentius clearly followed the reading out of the 
canon, October 28. Afterwards it was denounced 
in a series of epistles by St. Leo, who neverthe- 
less, neither by his legates, nor in his own nsme, 
seems ever to have objected to the 9th and 17th 
canons of this council, authorising appeals to the 
see of Constantinople far more fully than the 
Sardican canons ever had to Rome (Bever. il. 
115-6). Yet these form part of the 27 subscribed 
to by all, including the legates, and received in 
the West. No others among them, save the first, 
are worth noticing; but these, perhaps, have 
never been sufliciently noticed. By the first it 
is decreed that “the canons of the Holy Father, 
made in every sy nod to this present tiine, be in 
full force"—in other words, the collection of 
canons published by Beveridge, Justellus, and 
others, as the “ code of the universal Church," is 
ordered to become law (Bever. ii. 108; Care, 
Hist. Lut. i. 486—7). It only remains to oberve 
that Evagrius attributes no more than 14actisns 
to this council (ii. 18), and seems to say that 
most of the canons were framed at the 7th. 
Other accounts, that of Liberatus, for instance 
(Brev. i. 13), vary from his.  Betore separating, 
the bishops addressed the emperor in vindicativn 
of their definition, and the Pope in vindication 
of their 28th canon (Mansi, vii. 455—74 and ri. 
1417-61), telling St. Leo that he had interpreted 
the faith of Peter to them in his epistle, and 
presided over their deliberations in the persen of 
his legates, as the head over the members. The 
Pope was deaf to all argument on the subject of 
the canon, while setting his seal to their definition. 
In one of his Jetters to Anatolius (Mansi, vi. 205 
he goes so far as to say that the 3rd canon of 
Constantinople had never been notified to the 
apostolic see, though Eusebius of Doryiaeum had 
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testified at the council to his having publicly 
received it himself. In the same spirit it is, 
perhaps, too, that he never once mentions the 
creed of the 150 fathers; in other words, that of 
Constantinople, by name, though he must have 
received it with the definition of this council: 
and indeed he said of it latterly, “tam plenis 
atque perfectis definitionibus cuncta firmata sunt, 
ut nihil ei regulae quae ex divina inspiratione 
prolata est, aut addi possit aut minui " (Ep. ad 
Leon. Imp., Mansi, vi. 308). Such, however, 
was his zeal against the canon that he was at 
one time thought not to have approved of the 
definition. 

Edicts in succession issued from the emperor, 
ordering al! persons to submit to the council, 
and forbidding all further discussion of the 
points settled by it. The law of the late em- 
peror, contirming the acts of the *“ Robbers* 
Meeting," was repealed ; Eutyches deprived of 
the title of priest; and Dioscorus exiled to 
Gangra in Paphlagonia. — Great opposition was 
nevertheless made to its reception by their ad- 
mirers, in Egypt especially, to which the “Codex 
Encyelius," or collection of letters in its favour, 
addressed for the most part to the emperor Leo, 
on his accession, A.D. 458, was intended to be a 
counter-demonstration (Mansi, vii. 475-627 and 
785-98). [E. S. F.) 
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CHALICE. (Latin, caliz ; Greek, mrorhpiov, 
guzeAXov ; French, calice; Italian, calice; Ger- 
man, Aelch; Anglo-Saxon, calic.) The cup in 
which the wine is consecrated at the celebration 
ef the Holy Communion, and from which the 
comimunicants drink. Chalices have been divided 
into several classes, of which the more important 
are—offertorial, in which the wine brought by 
the communicants was received; communical, 
in which the wine was consecrated; and mini- 
sterial, in which it was administered to the com- 
municants. 

V essels of this description being indispensably 
required for the celebration of the most impor- 
tant ol' the rites of the Christian religion it is 
obvious that from the very earliest period some 
such must have been in use, but it does not 
seem possible to determine how soon they began 
to be distinguished by form, material, or orua- 
ment from the cups used in ordinary life.  Per- 
haps the earliest notice which we have of any 
mark by which a cup used for eucharistic pur- 
poses was distinguished from those in ordinary 
use, is the passage in Tertullian (De Pudicit. c. 
10): “Si forte patrocinabitur pastor, quem in 
calice depingis, prostitutorem et ipsum Chris- 
tiani sacramenti, merito et ebrietatis idolum et 
moechiz asylum post calicem subsecuture.'" 

It seems indeed quite possible that at that 
early period when the administration of the 
Eucbarist was connected both as regards tine 
and locality with the feasts of charity (agapae) 
the distinction between the vessels used for 
each purpose was less strongly drawn than 
afterwards came to be the case, and that in 
the earliest centuries there was little or no dis- 
tinction of either form or decoration between 
the eucharistic cup and that of the domestic 
table, i 

The eventually exclusive adoption of the word 
& calix " as signifying the eucharistic cup, may 
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perhaps be deemed to imply that the form of 
cup most generally emploved in the celebration 
of the Communion, was that specifically called 
“ calix." This word is held usually to denote a 
cup with a somewhat shallow bowl, two handles 
and a foot.  Vases of various forms are often 
depicted on the walls or vaults of the catacombs, 
but it is generally uncertain how far these are 
merely ornaments, and it would not appear that 
in any one instance a representation of what can 
with certainty be assumed to be a eucharistic 
chalice has been observed among these paintings. 
It would at first sight appear extremely probable 
that among these numerous representations of 
vases, some at least should be intended to repre- 
sent that which was above all precious to those 
for whom these decorations were executed, but 
the paintings of the earlier period are with hardly 
an exception allegorical or symbolical, scarcely 
ever in a primary sense historical, and never 
liturgical, unless the allusions to the sacraments 
conveyed by figures of fishes, baskets of bread, 
and the like deserve to be so called. 


Va:es from Sarcopbagus at Bordeaux. 


It has been supposed bv some, Boldetti ( Osser- 
vazioni sopra # Cimiteri dei SS. Martiri) among 
others, that the glass vessels decorated with 
gold leaf, the bottoms of which have been found 
in considerable numbers in the catacombs at- 
tached to the plaster by which the tiles closing 
the loculi were fixed, were, if not actually cha- 
lices, at least drinking-vessels in which the com- 
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Vase from tbe Sarcopbagus of Atanlphus at Milan. 


municants received the consecrated wine, and 
from which they drank.  Padre Garrucci ( Vetri 
Ornati d? Oro, Pref. xi) has however shown that 
this opinion does not rest on any secure founda- 
tion. It has also been thought that the figures 
of vases so often found incised on early Pa 
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memorial stones were intended to represent cha- 
lives, and thereby to indicate that the deceased 
person was a priest. Though this may possibly 
have sometimes been the case, other and more 
probable explanations of the occurrence of these 
figures of vases may be suggested; but there is 
a marked similarity between the type of vase 
usually _employed and the forms of the earliest 
chalices of which we have any positive know- 
ledge. 

The woodcut represents one of these vases as 
shown in low relief on the sarcophagus in the 
chapel of St. Aquilinus attached to the church 
of S. Lorenzo at Milan, which is supposed to have 
contained the remains of Ataulphus king of the 
Goths (ob. A.D. 415), or of his wife Placidia. 

The earliest chalice still existing is probably 
tbat found with a paten at Gourdon in France, 


and now preserved in the Bibliotheque Impćriale 
in Paris. This is represented in the annexed wood- 
cut, and is of gold ornamented with thin slices 
of garnets. With it were found 104 gold coins 
of Emperors of the East, 25 of which of Justin 1. 
(518-527) being in a fresh and unworn condition 
and the latest in date of the entire hoard, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the deposit was made 
in the earlier part of the 6th century. 

Of not much later date were the splendid cha- 
lices belonging to the basilica of Monza, no longer 
in existence, but of which representations, evi- 
dently tolerably accurate, have been preserved in 
a large painting probably executed in the latter 
half of the 15th century, and now in the library 


of that church. This painting represents the 
restitution to the basilica of the contents of its 
treasury which took place in 1345. These cha- 
lices are represented in the accompanying wood- 
cuts, both were of gold set with jewels; their 
weight is variously stated at from 105 to 170 
ounces. These there is ground to believe, were 
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in the possession of the church of Monza before 
the year 600, and may indeed with great proba- 
bility be supposed to be of even greater age. A 
rude sculpture over the west doorway of that 
church, believed to date from circa A.D. 600, 
represents several chalices of various sizes, some 
with and some without handles. 

Chalices of glass of very similar form are met 
with, and _may with much probability be attri- 
buted to the 6th or 7th centuries; two examples 
are in the British Museum ; these are of blue 
glass and somewbhat roughly made. As, however, 
these bear neither inscriptions nor any Christian 
symbol, it cannot be aflirmed with certainty that 
they were sacramental chalices.  Moroni (Diz. 
di Erudizione_ ŠStorico - Ecclesiast.) mentions a 
chalice of blue glass as being preserved in the 
church of the Isola S. Giulio in the lake of Orta 
in Lombardy, as a relic of the saint who lived in 
the 5th century; this, he says, was without a 
foot. It is not now to be found there. 

In the sacristy of the church of Sta. Anastasia 
at Kome a chalice is preserved as a relic, as it is 
said to have been used _by St. Jerome ; the bowl 
is of white opaque glass with some ornament in 
relief, the foot is of metal. 

A chalice is preserved (?at Maestricht), which 

is believed to have belonged to St. Lambert, 
bishop of that city (ob. 708); it is of metal 
(? silver) gilt, the _bowl hemispherical, the foot 
a frustum of a cone; the whole _ without orna- 
ment. 
A chalice of exactly the same form is to be 
seen in an illumination in the very ancient 
gospels preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge, and known as St. Au- 
gustine's, 
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Until the year 1792 the abbey of Chelles, in 
the diocese of Paris, possessed a most splencid 
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erample of a golden chalice (see woodcut), which 
ancient inventories asserted to have been the 
work of St. Eligius (or Eloi), and therefore to 
date from the first half of the 7th century. 
Fortunatelv an engraving of it has been pre- 
served in the Panoplia Sacerdotalis of Du Saussay, 
and the character of the work corresponds with 
the alleged date. It is obviously an instance of 
transition from earlier to later forms, though 
somewhat exceptional from the great depth of 
the bowl. It was about a foot high and nearly 
ten inches in diameter, and held about the half 
of a French litre. 

A singular exception in point of form was the 
chalice which was found with the body of St. 
Cuthbert when his relics were examined in the 
rear 1104; this is described as of small size and 
in its lower part of gold and of the figure of a 
hon, the bowl which was attached to the back of 
the lion being cut from an onyx (Act. Sanct. 
Bol. 2 Mart.). It may be surmised that this 
was not really made fora chalice, but had been 
Presented to him and converted to that use. 

Of the next century, the 8th, a very remark- 
able example still exists in the convent of Krems- 


miinster in Upper Austria; this chalice is (viđe 
woodcut) of bronze ornamented with niello and 
inerustations of silver. As the inscription shows 
that it was the gift of Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, 
it is probably earlier than A.D. 788, the year 
when that prince was deposed by Charles the 
Great. 

One of the bas-reliefs of the altar of S. Am- 
brogio at Milan (finished in 835) gives a good 
erample of the form of a chalice in the beginning 
of the 9th century. 1t has a bowl, foot, and 
handles. 

So much may be gathered from still existing 
examples, or representations of them ; much may 
also be collected, especially as regards the size 
and weight of chalices and the materials of which 
they were composed, from the notices to be 
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found in various historical documents, and par- 
ticularly in the Zver Pontificalis. 

It has been asserted that in the apostolic age 
chalices of wood were in use: but for this asser- 
tion there is no early authority ; St. Boniface in- 
deed is reported in the 18th canon of the Council 
of Tribur to have said that once golden priests 
used wooden chalices, and Platina (De Vit. Pont.) 
asserts that Pope Zephyrinus (A.D. 197-217) 
ordered that the wine should be consecrated not 
as heretofore in a wooden but in a glass vessel. 
The Liber Pontificalis in the life of Zephyrinus, 
however, merely says that he ordered patens of 
glass to be carried before the priests when mass 
was to be celebrated by the bishop. Glass was 
no doubt in use from a very early date; St. 
Jerome (ad Rustic. Mon. Ep. 4) writes of Exu- 
perius, bishop of Toulouse, as bearing the Lords 
blood in a vessel of glass, and St. Gregory 
(Dialog. lib. i. e. 7) says that St. Donatus, bishop 
of Arezzo, repaired by prayer a chalice of glass 
broken by the heathens. The use of wood for 
chalices was prohibited by several provincial 
councils in the 8th and 9th centuries (Cone. 
Tribur. can. 18), of _horn by that of Ceal- 
chythe (Cone. Calceut.- can. 10), and Pope Leo 
IV. (847-855) in his homily, De Cura Pas- 
torali, lays down the rule that no one shoula 
celebrate _ mass in a chalice of wood, lead, or 
glass. = Glass, however, continued to be occa- 
sionally used to a much later date. Martene (De 
Antiq. Kecl. Rit. t. iv. p. 78) shows from the 
life of St. Winocus that in the 10th century the 
monks of the convent in Flanders founded by 
him still used chalices of glass.  Pewter was 
also in use, and it would seem was considered as 
a material superior to glass, for we are told of 
St. Benedict of Aniane (ob. 821) that the vessels 
of his church were at first of wood, then of glass, 
and that at last he ascended to pewter (see his 
Life, by Ardo, c. 14, in Mabillon's Act. SS. ord. 
S. Benedicti, Suec. iv). 

A chalice of glass mounted in gold is men- 
tioned in the will of Count Everhard, A.D. 837 
(Miraeus, Op. Dip. t. i. p. 19). A chalice of ivory 
and one of cocoa-nut (7) (đe nuce) set with gold 
and silver are mentioned in the same document ; 
these however may have been drinking-cups, not 
sacramental chalices. ' 

The use of bronze appears to have been excep- 
tional and perhaps peculiar to the Irish monks. 
St. Gall (IMabillon's Act. SS. ord. S. Den. Saec. 2, 
p.- 241), we are told, refused to use silver vessels 
for the altar, saying that St. Columbanus was 
accustomed to offer the sacrifice in vessels of 
bronze(aereis), alleging as a reason for so doing 
that our Saviour was aflixed to the cross by 
brazen nails. This traditional use of bronze was 
no doubt continued by the successors of the Irish 
missionaries in the South of Germany, and ex- 
plains why the Kremsmiinster chalice is of that 
material, a circumstance which has caused the 
question to be raised whether that vessel was 
anything but a mere drinking cup. The use of 
niello and of damascening with thin silver in 
the decoration of this vessel, and the peculiar 
patterns of its ornamentation, connect it closely 
with the Irish school of artificers, who were in 
the habit of employing bronze as the main mate- 
rial of their works. 

The precious metals were however from a 
very early, perhaps the earliest, period most pro- 
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bably the usual material of the chalice. The | 
earliest converts to Christianity were not by any 
means exelusively of humble station, and it was 
not until it spread from cities into remote vil- 
lages that many churches would have existed 
whose members could not afford a silver chalice : 
nor do we until a later age find traces of a spirit of | 
asceticism which would prefer the use of a mean 
material. We have at least proof of the use of 
both gold and silver in the sacred vessels in the 
beginning of the 4th century, for we are told by 
Optatus of Milevi that in the Diocletianian perse- 
cution the church of Carthage possessed many 
“ ornamenta?" of gold and siiver (Opt. Mil. 
De Schism. Donat. i. 1/7). The church of Cirta 
in Numidin at the same time possessed two golden 
and six silver chalices (Gesta Purgat. Caccilini, 
in the Works of Optatus.). That it was believed 
that the churches possessed such rich ornainents 
at an earlier period is shown by the language 
which Prudentius puts into the mouth of the 
Praetectus Urbis interrogating St. Lawrence— 
“ Argenteis scyphis ferunt, 
Fumare sacrum sanguinem," &ec, 
(Peristeph. Hymn iii. 69). 


The passages in the Zib. Pont. which relate 
the gifts of Constantine to various churches are 
with reason suspected as untrustworthy, but 
are at least of value as recording the traditions 
existing at an early age. They make mention 
of many chalices, some of gold, some of silver; 
40 lesser chalices of gold, each weighing 1 lb., 
and 50 lesser_ministerial chalices of silver, each 
weighing 2 1bs., are said to have been given to the 
Constantinian Basilica (St. John Lateran), and 
in lesser numbers and of very various weights 
to many other churches. Whatever, however, 
may be the historical value of these passages, 
that churches in the 4th and Sth centuries pos- 
sessed great numbers of golden or silver chalices, 
cannot be doubted. Gregory of Tours (Žlist. 
Franc. l. ili. c. x.) tells us that Childebert in the 
year 531 took among the spoils of Amalaric 
Sixty chalices of gold. Many instances of gifts ot 
chalices of the precious metals to the churches 
of. Rome by successive_popes are to be found in 
the Lib. Pont. Of these the following may de- 
serve special mention: a great chalice (calix 
major) with handles and adorned with gems, 
weighing 98 1bs. ; a great chalice with a svphon 
(cum scvphone) or tube, weirhing 36 1bs.; a 
covered (spanoclystus, £.e. čraveokA€rTos) cha- 
lice of gold, weighing 32 Ibs.; all three given 
by Pope Leo IIl. (795. 

Little is to be found as to the decoration of 
chalices; occasionally they bere inscriptions, as 
in the case of that made by order of St. Remigius 
(Remi, ob. 533), which Frodoard tells us bore 
the following verses :— 

“ Hauriat hinc populus vitam de sanguine sacro, 

Jnjecto acternus quem fudit vulnere Christus, 
Remiglus reddit Domino sua vota sacerdos"' 


The golden chalices of Monza, it will be seen 
by the woodcuts, were splendidlv adorned with 
gems, which in the painting from which these 
ficures have been drawn, are coloured green and 
red, but the only svmbol betokening their desti- 
nation is the cruciform arrangement of the larger 
gems on one of them. "The chalice found at 
Gourdon also has neither inscriptivn nor Uhris- 
tian_ symbol, and it it had not been found in 
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company with a paten bearing a cross its desti- 
nation might have been a matter of doubt. 

On the chalice of Kremsmiinster are on the 
bow] half-length figures of Christ and the four 
Evangelists, on the foot like figures of fvur 
prophets. 

The division of chalices into various classes 
evidently belongs lo a period when primitive 
simplicity of ritual underwent a change to a 
more complex and elaborate system. The earlier 
Ordo Romanus speaks of a “calix quotidianus," 
and opposes to this the “calix major" to be 
used on feast-days (“ diebus vero festis calicem 
et patenam majores"), but savs nothing of any 
distinctivn between the “ calix sanctus " and the 
“calix iministerialis."'  Reasons of convenience 
no doubt caused the use of chalices of verv 
ditferent sizes. The great number of chalices of 


.smul size mentioned in the Zab. Fontir. and 


elsewhere may lead to the supposition that at 
one period the communicants drank not from one 
but from many chalices; but this matter is in- 
volved in dvubt. 

A practice existed ofcommunicating the clergy 
alone bv means of the chalice in which the wine 
was consecrated, and of pouring a few drops from 
this into the larger chalice which was otlered to 
the laity. When this practice originated or how 
long it lasted seems obscure. It is suggested in 
the article “ Calix," in Ducange's Glossary, that 
the verses engraved by order of St. Remi on the 
chalice which he caused to be made (v. ante) 
allude to this practice; but this dves not seem 
certain. It is mentioned in the Ordo Rom. (c. 
29), but the vessel in which the drops of con- 
secrated wine were mixed witli the unconse- 
crated, and from which the laity drank through 
a “fistula " or “ pugillaris," is called sevphus, 
and is apparently the same vessel as that carried 
by an acolvte at the time when the oblations 
were received from the laity and into which the 
contents of the calix major (c. 13) were poured 
when the latter had become hilled. Pope Gregory 
IL. (A.D. 731-733), in his epistle to Bonitice, 
disapproves of the practice of placing more than 
one chalice on the altar (““congruum non esse 
duos vel tres calices in altario ponere?*). When 
this practice was in use we may conclude that 
the large chalices with handles were those used 
for the laity. 

The large chalices were also used to receive 
the wine which the intending communicants 
brought in amulae ; as in the Ist Urd» Rom. e. 
13 (*“ Archidiaconus sumit amulam Pontiticis . .. 
et refundit super colum in calicem “). When 
used in this manner it is called * oftertorius * or 
“ otlerendarius."  “Calices baptismi " or “ bap- 
tismales " were probably those used when the 
Eucharist was adiministered after bapti»m, and 
possibly for the milk and honey which it was the 
custom in some churches (Cone. Carth, iii. c. 24) 
to consecrate at the altar and to administer to 
infants. Pope Innocent I. (A.D. 402-417) is said 
in the Zib. Pontif. to have given “ad ornatum 
baptisterii " (apparently of the basilica of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius at Rome) three silver 
“ calices buptismi," ea+h weighing 2 1bs.  Whe- 
ther the baptismal chalices dilered from other 
chalices in fvrm or in any other respect 1s not 
known. 

Besides the chalices actually used in the rites 
of the church, vessels called “ calices *' were sus 
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pended from the arches of the ciborium and even 
trom the intercolumniations of the nave and 
other parts of the church as ornaments. In the 
Zib. Pontif. we find mention of sixteen “ calices 
of silver placed by Pope Leo IV. (847—8) on the 
enclosure of the altar (super circuitu altaris) in 
the Vatican basilica, of sixty-four suspended be- 
tween the columns in the same church, and of 
forty in a like position at S. Paolo f. 1. m, Many 
of these were, however, most probably cups or 
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vnases, not such as would have been used ror the 
administration or consecration of the Eucharist. 
The drawiugs in MSS. show suspended vessels of 
the most varied fornis; some examples taken from 
the great Carlovingian bible formerly in the Bibl. 
Mup. Paris, now in the Musee des Souvernins in 
the Louvre, are shown in woodcuts, [A. N.] 


CHALICE, ABLUTION OF. [PuRIri- 
CATION.] 


CHALONS-SUR-SAON E,COUNCILS OF. 
[CABILLONENSE], provincinl:—(1) A.D. 470, to 
elect John bishop of ChAlons (Labb. Couc. iv. 
1820). (8) A.D. 579, to depose Salonius and Sa- 
gittarius, bishops respectively of Embrun and 
Gap, deposed by a previous council (of Lyons, 
A.D. 567), restored by Pope John III., and now 
agnin deposed (Greg, Tur. Žfist. Franc. v. 21, 28; 
Labb. Conc. v. 963, 964). (3) A.D. 594, to re- 
gulate the psalmody at the church of St. Mar- 
cellus after the model of Aguune (Labb. Conc. 
v. 18583). (4) A.D. 603, to depose Desiderius, 
bishop of Vienne, nt the instigation of (Queen 
Brunichilde (Frelegar. 24; Labb. Cone. v. 1612). 
(5) A.D. 650, Nov. 1, of thirty-three bishops, 
with the ““ vicarii" of six others, enacted 20 
canons respecting discipline : dated by Le Comte 
A D. 694 (Labb. Cone. vi. 587). [A. W.H.] 


CHANCE (ra čvšov rev KeyKkAiŠewv, Theo- 
doret, Ž/. E. v. 18). The space in a church which 
contains the choir and sanctuary, and which was 
generally separated from the nave by a rail or 
grating (cancelli), from which it derives its name. 
** Cancellus, cantorum excellens locus" (Papias, 
in DDucange, s. v.; compare CANCELLI). It is a 
characteristic difference between kastern and 
Western churches that in the former the dis- 
tinction between the bema (or sanctuary) and 
the choir is much more strongly marked than 
that between the choir and the nave, in the 
latter the distinctiovu between the nave and the 
choir is much more stronglvy marked than that 
between the choir and the sanctuary. Compare 
CUHOIR, PRESBYTERY. [C.] 


GHANT. [GREGORIAN Mvsic.) 
CHAPEL. A building or apartment used for 


the performance of Uhristian worship in cases in 
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which the services are of an occasiona! character, 
or in which the congregation is limited to the 
members of a family, a convent, or the like. 
Greek, mapekkAngia; Latin, capella, oratorium. 
In the languages of the Latin and Teutonic fn- 
milies a modihcation of the word * capella? is in 
use, as also in Polish. In Hussian pridel. 

The derivation of the word “capella? is a 
matter of doubt. The Monk of St. Gall (Vrta 
Car. Mag. i. 4) states that the name was de- 
rived from the “capa? or cloak of St. Martin : 
“ Quo nomine (i. e. * capella) Francorum reges 
propter capam St. Martini sancta sua appellare 
solebant." The word * capella? is said to be found 
in inscriptions in the Itoman catacombs in the 
sense of a sarcophagus, a grave, or place of 
burial. It occurs at a later time us used fora 
reliquary, and for the chamber in which reliques 
Were preserved ; as in a charter of Childebert of 
A.D. 710, published by Mabillon (De Re Dipl.), 
in which the passage “ in oratorio suo seu capella 
S. Marthini " occurs. The canopy over an altar 
was also called * capella? (compare CurELLA). In 
the sense of a chamber or building employed for 
divine worship, it does not seem to have been in 
use in early times. Among early instances of its 
employment which have been noticed, are, in 
the capitularies of Charles the Great (Capit. v. 
182), where it is applied to chapels in or an- 
nexed to palaces; and in the passage in the 
laws of the Lombards (iii. 3, 22), “ ecelesine 
et capellae quae in vestra parochia sunt," where 
detached buildings are probably referred to. In 
the earlier centuries “ oratorium " would no 
doubt have been used in either sense, as in the 
21st cap. of the Council of Agde, A.D. 500, “Si 
quis etiam extra _parochias in quibus legitimus 
est ordinariusque conventus oratorium in agro 
habere voluerit reliquis  festivitatibus ut ibi 
missas teneat propter fatizationem familiae justa 
ordinativne permittimus ;" but with the proviso 
that the greater festivals should be celebrated 
“jn civitatibus aut in parochiis.? 

Chapels may be divided into several classes :— 
Ist, as regards their relation to other churches ; 
being (A) dependent on the church of the parish, 
or (13) independent, in some cases even exempt 
from episcopal visitatiou.  2dly, as regards their 
material structure; being (A) apartments in 
palaces or other dwellings; (1) buildings form- 
ing part of or attached to convents, hermitages, 
or the like; (C) buildings forming parts of vr 
attached to larger churches; (1)) sepulchral or 
other _wholly detached buildings. No strictly 
accurate division is, however, possible, for in some 
cases buildings might be placed in either of two 
classes, 

It is here proposed to speak of chapels with 
regard to their material aspect only : and build- 
ings which from an architectural point of view 
do not diler from churches will be mentioned 
under the head CHURCH. As however it is im 
possible to draw a clear line between churches 
and _chapels, several buildings will be found 
treated of under CHURCH, which in strictness 
should perhaps be rather deemed chapels; some 
of these, as Sta. Costanza at Rome, being too 
important in an historical point of view, or 
too extensive and magnificent, to be omitted 
from any attempt to trace the progress of church 
building in its main line. 

Gatticus (De Qrat. Dom.) has collected _ many 
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proofs of the early existence of domestic or 
private chapels; but the  earliest existing 
example of the first class is probably the small 
chapel now known as the Sancta Sanctorum 
(originally St. Lawrence) in the fragment of 
the ancient palace of the Lateran which still 
remains. It was the private chapel of the 
popes, and appears to have eristed as early as 
A.D. 383; for Pope Pelagius II. then placed 
there certain relics (MSS. ibi. Vat. ap. Baronius). 
Jt is a small oblong apartment on an upper floor. 
The example next in date has fortunately been 
singularly well preserved. It exists in the palace 
of the archbishops of Ravenna, being their private 
chapel. It was constructed, or at any rate deco- 
rated with mosaic, by the Archbishop Peter Chry- 
sologus (elected in A.D. 429). Itisa simple oblong 
with a vaulted roof. Of the same character is 
the chapel at Cividale in Friuli, which, although 
forming part of a Benedictine convent, as it mea- 
sures only 30 feet by 18 feet, can hardly have 
been other than a private chapel, probably of the 
abbat. It is attributed on historical okileite to 
the 8th century. It is a parallelogram without 
an apse, about two-fifths being parted # by a 
low wall, to serve as a choir. 


Oratory at Gallsrus. 


Buildings of the second class, viz., conventual 
chapels, were intended for the private and 
daily use of the community ; the larger churches 
for celebration on great festivals, when large 
numbers of strangers attended the services. In 
some instances even more than two chapels 
existed in a _monastery ; for Adamnan (De situ 
terrae_ Sanctae, ii. 24) says that at Mount 
Thabor, within the wall of enclosure of the monas- 
tery, were three churches, “non parvi aedificii.? 
In the tower or keep of the convent of St. Ma- 
carius in the Nitrian valley are three chapels, 
one over the other (Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Hand- 
book of Egypt); but it does not appear what their 
date is. Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Handbook of 
Egypt, p- 305) states that a tradition among the 
monks attributes the foundation of the convent 
to the 5th century. 

In Ireland still exist some small chapels which 

may be assigned with probability to very early 
dates. Mr. Petrie ( TAc Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, p. 133) thinks that such structures 
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as the Oratory at Gallerus in Kerry, shewn in the 
woodcut, may be considered to be the first erected 
for Christian uses, and as ancient as, if even not 
more ancient, than the conversion of the Irish by 
St. Patrick. This example measures externally 
23 feet by 10, and is 16 feet high, the walls 
being 4 feet thick. It has a single window 
in its east end. On each of the gables were 
small stone crosses, of which the Sockets only 
now remain. 

Of somewhat later date, but Mr. Petrie thinks 
as early as the 5th or 6th centuries, are such 
buildings as Tempul! Ceannanach, on the middle 
island of Arran, in the bay of Galway. This mea- 
sures internally 16 feet by 12, and is built of very 
large stones, one not less than 18 feel in length. 
The church of St. MacDara, vn the island of 
Cruach Mhic Dara, off the coast of Connemara, 
measures internally 15 feet by 11. Its roof was of 
solid stone, buiit in courses uutil they met at the 
top. 

The above-mentioned examples are simple 
quadrangular buildings without distinction be- 
tween nave and chancel, but others are met 
with, apparently of equal antiquity, in which 
a small chancel is attached to the nave and en- 
tered by an archway. In no case 
is an apse found in Ireland. 

The buildings of this class are 
so rudć and simple that it is 
not easy to establish satisfactorily 
any  chronological arrangement 
founded on their architectural 
character; it would appear, how- 
ever, that buildings of similar 
character were constructed until 
in the 11th or 12th centuries more 
ornate structures were erected. 

Many of these small chapels 
were, however, constructed of 
wood, and the whole class was 
known (Petrie, p. 343) as “duir- 
theachs,* or * dertheachs,) the pro- 
bable etymology of which is “house 
of oak." It appears from a frag- 
ment of a commentary on tbe 
Brehon laws (Petrie, p. 365) that 
15 by 10 were customary dimen- 
sions for such buildings, and the 
stone chapels are usually found 
not to differ very greatly from them. 

Buildings of very similar character exist in 
Cornwall, and their foundation is attributed to 
missionaries from Ireland: such was the chapel 
of Perranzabuloe, or, St. Piran in the sand, said 
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st Piran, 


to have been founded by St. Piran (or as he is 
called in Ireland St. Kieran) in the Sth centu y. 

It had been completely buried in the shifting 
sand of the coast, but in 1835 the sand was re- 
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moved, and the building discovered in an almost 
pertect state ; it is 29 ft. long externally by 156) 
broad ; as will be seen from the plan, it was a 
simple parallelogram, but divided into two parts 
by a wall or screen. 'Fhe tomb of the saint 
apparently served as an altar. 

The _chapel of St. Maddern is very similar in 
plan, but has the peculiarity of having a well 
in one angle; that of St. Gwythian has both nave 
and chancel, the latter entered by a narrow door- 
wav. Mention of several others of like character 
will be found in a paper by the Rev. W. Haslam, 
in vol. ii. of the ArcAitcctural Journal. "The ma- 
sonry of these buildings is very rude and irre- 
gular, but the huge stones, and roots construc- 
tel of stone, which are found in Ireland do 
not seem to occur in Cornwall. A building of 
like character was disinterred from the sands 
or the coast of Northumberland in 1853, near 
Ebb's Nook, not far from Bamborough ; it closely 
resembles the Cornish oratories. "he name seems 
to connect it with St. Ebba (ob. 683), sister of 
St. Oswald, king of Northumberland. 

Some of the Cornish chapels were perhaps 
rather those of hermitages than of convents, and 
the same observation may be applied to the like 
buillings in Ireland. 

Chapels of the third class, those attached to 
churches, may be divided into three sections: 
A, those forming part of the main building above 
ground ; B, those connected with the main build- 
ing, but distinct from it; C, those under ground, 
or crypts. 

Although very many churches built before 
A.D. 800, exist in such a state that we may teel 
tolerably certain that we possess an accurate 
knowledge of their original ground-plans, scarcely 
any clear examples vf chapels which could be 
placed in the first section can be pointed vut. We 
cannot suppose the apartments which are found 
in very many of the churches of the 5th and 6th 
centuries in central Syria on either side of the 
narthex to have been chapels in the sense of 
having been used for diviue worship; nor were 
the lateral apses originally constructed for a like 
use, since we have contemporary testimony (Pau- 
linus of Nola, Ep. xxxii.) that one was used as 
A sacristy, and the other as a place in which 
the devout might read the scriptures and ofler 
prayers; if, however, we define the word chapel so 
as toadmit apartments destined to serve as places 
for_ prayer, but not for tbe celebration of the 
rites of the church, we _must consider the lesser 
apse on the left of the great apse as a chapel. 
In the description which St. Paulinus has given 
(Ep. xxxii.) of the basilica of St. Felix, mention 
is, however, made of * cubicula? in the following 
passage: “ Totum extra concham basilicae, spa- 
tium alto et lacunato culmine geminis utrinque 
porticibus dilatatur, quibus duplex per singulos 
arcus columnarum ordo dirigitur. Cubicula intra 
porticus quaterna lonsis basilicae lateribus in- 
serta secretis orantium vel in lege Domini medi- 
tantium praeterea memoriis religiosorum et fa- 
miliarium accommodatos ad pacis aeternae re- 
quiem locos praebent."  [CunicuLumM.] 

This passage seems to show clearly that in 
some instances apartments were placed by the 
sides of the nave, but this was probably very ex- 
ceptional, for, as has been said above, no example 
of such a plan now exists. It should, however, 
be noticed that in two churches of very early 
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date opening have existed in the side walls with 
which chapels may have been connected; these 
are the churches of Sta, Croce in Gerusalemme 
and that of Sta. Balbina, both at Rome; in the 
first were five openings on each side of the nave, 
in the second six. "The first of these builHlings 
is, however, held to have been the hall of the 
palace of the Sessorium, and not originally con- 
structed to serve as a church; the second is 
believed to date from the 5th century, but to 
have been reconsecrated by St. Gregory about 
A.D. 600. 

At a very much later date we find in the 
church of Sta. Christina at Pola de Lena, near 
Oviedo, in Spain, apartments attached to and 
entered from the nave. These are no doubt con- 
temporary with the church, the date of which is 
probably near A.D. 809. These apartments mav 
have been chapels, but it has been surmised that 
they were really built to serve as sacristies, 
The like arrangement occurs at Sta. Maria de 
Naranco, near Oviedo, which dates from A.D. 848. 

One almost unique example exists in the church 
of Romain Motier, where the upper story of the 
narthex has a small apse on the east, and was 
therefore probably intended to serve as a chapel ; 
it is nearly square in plan, and divided iuto 
three aisles by two ranges of columns supporting 
groined vaults. As the church of which this 
forms a part was a large conventual one, this 
was probably intended to serve as the smaller 
chape! generally fvund in convents. The church 
is believed to date froin 753, the narthex to be 
somewhat later. 

The chapels which belong to the second section, 
viz. those attached to churches, but distinct 
buildings, are not very numerous, and in most 
cases their primary object was sepulchral. Such 
the three attached to the church of St. Lorenzo 
at Milan would appear to have been, though it- 
has been suggested that that on the south was 
a baptistery, and that on the north a porch or 
vestibule. 

That on the south, now called the church of 
St. Aquilinus, is octagonal externally, while in- 
ternally semicircular and rectangular niches al- 
ternate, one in each face; in it are two massive 
sarcophagi, one of which is believed to contain 
the remains of Ataulphus, king of the Goths. 
The conchs of two of the niches retain some 
mosaics of a very early period, perhaps the 5th 
century. This building is connected with the 
church by a vestibule, supposed by Hiibsch (A/t- 
Christliche._Kirchen, p. 22) to be of later date; 
it is a square vaulted chamber with apses east 
and west. The chapel of St. Sixtus on the north 
side has exactly the same plan, but is much 
smaller; that of St. Hippolytus at the east end 
of the church is also octangular externally, but 
internally forms a cross with four equal limbs. 
All three are probably not remote in date from 
the chureh itself, which would seem to have been 
built about the end of the 4th or the beginning 
of the oth century. 

In like manner Pope Hilarus (451-467) added 
to the baptistery of the Lateran chapels dedi- 
cated in honour of St. John the Baptist and 
St. John the Evangelist. 

Of the early part of the 9th century we have 
a most interesting example in the chapel of St. 
Zeno attached to the church of St. Praxedis (Sta. 
Prassede) at Rome, built by Pope Paschal I, 
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about 819, and fortunately preserv&d almost un- 
altered. Itis in plan a square with three rect- 
angular recesses, the walls are covered with 
marble and the lunettes and vaults with mosaic. 
This chapel is entered from the nave, and the 
doorway is very remarkable, being partly made 
up of ancient materials and partly original work, 
as the inscription testifies, of Pope Paschal's 
time. Over this doorway is a window, and the 
wall around it is covered with medallion por- 
traits of our Lord, the Apostles, and some other 
saints in mosaic, The execution is but rude. 
This chapel is contemporaneous with the church 
to which it is attached, and is perhaps the earliest 
undoubted instance of such an arrangement ; it 
is, however, so constructed as both externally 
and internally to seem an independent building 
attached to the church and not a portion of it. 
The practice of constructing such appendages 
to a church seems, however, to have continued 
exceptional until the end of our period. None 
appear on the plan for the monastery of St. Gall, 
no doubt prepared between 820 and 830; nor do 
any seem to have formed parts of the minster of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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Crypt under Ripon Cathedral. 


In the East, as the rule that there should be 
only one altar in a church has always existed, 
chapels (in the sense of apartments in which 
celebrations of the eucharistic service could take 
place) have rarely formed parts of churches, but 
sometimes are found attached to them. One in- 
stance of a chapel attached to a church would 
appear to exist in the church of St. Demetrius at 
Thessalonica, where a small triapsal building is 
attached (v. Texier and Pullan, Byzantine Arch. 
pl. xviii.) to the east end of the south side of the 
church. It has been suggested that this wasa 
sacristy, but its form seems to show that it was 
really a chapel; it may possibly have belonged 
to the adjacent monastery. 'To the church of 
the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 
sik chapels are attached on each side of the 
nave, but these are doubtless not of the original 
fabric. 

The third class, viz. subterranean chapels, 
doubtless had their origin from the chambers in 
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the catacombs in which the remains of martyrs 
or confessors had been placed. What could be 
more natural than that when a church or an 
oratory was built over the spot where a martyr 
had been interred, the chamber should be pre- 
served and made accessible ? 

We have probably an instance of one of these 
chambers preserved in the remains of the basilica 
of St. Stefano, in Via Latina, built by Pope Leo ]., 
440-461. Where, however, no chamber existed, 
a crypt was not constructed. Hence, in the 
earlier churches of the city of Rome, we find no 
crypt forming part of the original plan, but 
small excavations under the altar, to receive 
some holy corpse brought from the extramural 
cemeteries.  [CONFEssl0.] 

St. Gregory, we are told, “fecit ut super 
corpus beati Petri et beati Pauli Apostolorum 
Missae celebrarentur." He probably formed a 
crypt and placed the *loculus* in it, erecting 
an altar in the church above over the bodies. 
After this time frequent mention is made of 
the confession as a vault with stairs leading into 
it. In those churches of the earlier period at 
Rome, which remain in a tolerably unaltered 
state as Sta. Sabina 
(A.D. 425) and Sta. 
Maria in Trastevere, 
only very small vaults 
are found as confes- 
sions, but in S. Apol- 
linare_ in Classe, at 
Ravenna, a _crypt ap- 
pears as part of the 
original structure; it 
consists of a passage 
running within the 
wall of the apse, and 
another passing under 
the high altar. 

French antiquaries 
(Martigny, Dict. des 
Antiq.  Chrćt. art. 
“Crypte*) have claimed 
a very high antiquity 
for crypts under seve- 
ral churches in France, 
e.g. that under the 
church of St. Mellon 
(? St. Gervais), at 
Rouen, is alleged to 
show the construction of the 4th century. It 
would seem probable that in most cases where 
they belong to early periods they are ancient 
sepulchral chapels or oratories, or, possibly, 
tombs of the Roman period, and not structural 
crypts. Two crypts, however, exist, which 
were, it would seem, structural; these are those 
of St. Irenaeus at Lyons and of St. Victor at 
Marseilles. The first of these has a central and 
side aisles divided originally by columns which 
carry arches, the courses of which are of brick 
and stone alternately, above there is a string 
and a barrel vault. The central aisle ends in an 
apse; the church is said to have been founded 
in the 4th century. The crypt of St. Victor is 
in connection with some catacombs, the original 
church dated from the 5th century. The crypt 
consists of a series of vaulted compartments 
divided by very massive rectangular piers. 

Two remarkable crypts exist in England, those 


in the cathedral of Ripon and in the ahbbey church 
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of Hexham: both are attributed to St. Wilfrid, 
who founded monasteries at both places; that at 
lipon between 670 and 678, that at Hexham 
about 673. 1t appears from the testimony of 
Leland (Ztin. i. 89, 2nd ed.) that the actual 
cathedral_ of Hipon does not occupy the same 
place as the church of the abbey built by Wilfrid, 
and there is much uncertainty whether the like 
is not true of the church of Hexham. 

Tne similarity of the planstand the peculiarity 
of the structures can leave no doubt that one 
person planned both, and this can hardiy have 
been any other than St. Wilfrid. The model 
which he followed was evidentlv not the con- 
fession of a church but the cubiculum and 
galleries of a Roman catacomb, and the principal 
vault in each does in fact bear considerable re- 
semblance to the cubiculum adjacent to the 
cemetery of St. Callixtus (about two miles from 
Rome in the Via Appia), in which the bodies of 
SS. Peter and Paul are said to have remained for 
A considerable time. 

The vault in question (Marchi, Roma Satt. 
pl. xli.; CATACOMIS, p. 310) has an arched roof 
nearly semicircular, but really formed by five 
small segments of circles, and has the same 
height, about 9 feet, and the same width, 8 feet, as 
the two crypts, but being in plan near ly square, 
while the crypts are oblong, is only 8 feet long, 
while they are 11:3 and 134. It is evidently 
bv ono means unlikely that St. Wilfrid_ may 
have intended to construct models of a place 
in his time most highly venerated and much 
resorted to, just as models of the Holy Sepulchre 
were built in later times. — Some of the small 
viches in the walls were probably intended to 
contain relics or to hold lamps. The ante-cham- 
ber to the principal vault is stated to be covered 
by a demi-vaulted roof, as Mr. Walbran sur- 
Mmises, in order that the steps of the altar might 
be carried on it. If these structures were not 
beneath churches, probably small “cellae_me- 
nioriae," such as will be hereafter noticed, 
covered and protected the access to them. 
Whether they were originally provided with 
aitars is uncertain. 

A crypt existed in the Saxon church of Canter- 
bury,and was, we are told bv Edmer, the chanter 
(quoted by Gervase, I)e Combust. et Rep. lorob. 
d.ccl.), “ad instar confessionis S. Petri fabricata," 
it was beneath a raised choir, and apppenrs to have 
had several passages or divisions. Whether this 
formed part ot the early church, or was one of 
the additions made by Archbishop Odo (cir. 450), 
is unknown. 

A crvpt also appears in the plan for the church 
of St. Gall (made cir. A.D. 800). It consisted of 
two parts, a “ confessio," which was reached by 
steps descending between two flights ascending 
to the raised presbytery, and a “ crypta," which 
seems to have consisted of two passages entered 
from the transepts on either side, but running 
outside the walls; a third, connecting the former 
two, and running in frort of the apse, and another 
short passage running from the last mentioned 
to a spot beneath the high altar. There is a 
close resemblance between this arrangement and 
that in the Roman churches of the same period 
(as Sta. Cecilia) where the crvpt follows the line 
of the wall of the apse. —Altars were placed in 
both crvpt and confession. 

ln the church of Brixworth, in Northampton- 
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shire, which there is evidence for believing to 
date from cir. A.D. 700, is a crvpt running round 
the apse eMernaily, originally covered with a 
vault; and, according to Mr. Poole ( Reports aud 
Papers of Arch. Soc. of. Northants, Vork, and Lin- 
coln, i. 122) there are also traces of a short 
passage running westwards from this to the pro- 
bable position of a “ contessio "? below the high 
altar. Mr. Watkins, however (Tie Basilica &c. 
of BrizrortA), asserts that there could have been 
no crypt under the apse, as the original floor was 
ona level with the rest of the church. [CauncH.] 

A remarkable crvpt or “ corfessio" exists 
under the raised presbvtery of the church of St. 
Cecilia at Rome, and apparently dates from the 
construction of the building by Pope Paschal I. 
(817-824). It consists of a vaulted space south 
of the altar (the church stands nearly north and 
south), a passage running round the interior of 
the apse, and another passage running south 
from the north end of the former, but. stopped 
by a mass ot masonry supporting the high altar. 
Within this mass is a sarcophagus, containing 
the body of the saint. The passages are lined 
with slabs of marble set on end: many of these 
have early inscriptions, and were probably 
brought from an adjacent cemetery. The same 
arrangement exists at Sta. Prassede, and nearly 
the same at S5. Quattro Coronati and St. Pan- 
crazio—all at Rome—and it seems to have been 
the normal arrangement about this period. It 
will be observed that it is very much the same 
as that at Brixworth and St. Gall. At Fulda, 
in Hesse Cassel, is a crypt which is usually attri- 
buted to the 9th century. It consists of a circu- 
lar passnge, within which is a cireular space, the 
vault of which rests on a short clumsy columu, 
with a rude imitation of an lonic capital. 

Buildings of the fourth class, ie. sepulchral 
chapels, were constructed at a very enrly 
period. The practice of erecting large structures 
for such purposes being familiar to several nations 
of antiquity before the Christian era it is not 
surprising that when they became converts to 
Christianity they continued a practice which 
their new faith would rather encourage than 
reprehend. 

The greater part of the chambers in the cata- 
combs near Rome may be considered as belonging 
to the class of sepulehral chapels. [See CATA- 
COM1:S.) 

At what time the practice of placing an altar 
and of celebrating the eucharistic service in a 
sepulchral chapel was first introduced cannot be 
stated with precision. We are indeed told in the 
Liber Pontificalis of Pope Felix 1. (250-274), 
that he “constituit super sepulcra_martyrum 
missas celebrari,' but altars not placed over 
tombs may have already been used. As, however, 
the practice of praying for the dead existed in 
the 4th and even in the Srd century, it seems 
not unlikely that the practice of placing altars 
in sepulehral chapels may have come into use in 
the forier of those periods.  Perhaps the ear- 
liest undoubted instance of a chapel having beeu 
constructed to serveat once asa place of sepulture 
and of divine worship is that of the “ Templum 
Probi)* a small basilica attached to the exterior 
of the apse of St. Peter's at Rome, and built by 
Sixtus Anicius Petronius Probus, who died A.D. 
399. Heand his wite were undoubtedly buried 
in it, and its form makes it highly improbable 
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that the celebration of the eucharist within it was 
not contemplated by the builder. 

Cav. de Rossi, however, appears (Bull. di Arch. 
Crist. 1864, p. 25) to think that in the earlier 
centurics the chief use of such ““cellae memoriae" 
was to afford a fit place for the banquets held in 
honour of the dend, and such buildings he be- 
lieves to have been erected in AREAE, or en- 
closures set apart for sepulture outside the walls 
of cities, as early as the 2nd century, or probably 
even at an earlier period. That such buildings 
were also used as oratories there can be little 
doubt, since Sozomen (ZEccl. Hist. ix. 2) states 
that the martyr St. Eusebia was placed in a 
€UKTfhpiov near  Constantinople, on the spot 
where the church of St. Thyrsus was afterwards 
built. [CELLA MEMORIAE.] | 

An example has been recently discovered out- 
sile the gates of Rimini of very similar plan, 
which is described as that of a Greek cross, 
betore which is an oblong apartment. Some 
remains of bas-reliefs, and a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion dated Maximo Consule (1.6. A.D. 523), give 
ground for the presumption that the building is 
not of later date than the Gth century. The 
remains of an altar were discovered ; but as this 
contaiaed a “ sepulcrum " in which was a leaden 
box, doubtless containing relics, it could hardly 
have been coeval with the building. 

Of about the same date were apparently the 
chapels at the cemetery of St. Alessandro, about 
six miles from Rome, discovered a few years ago: 
these had been formed from chambers in the first 
level of a catacomb, and are partly below the 
ground. There were two chapels with a space 
between them ; one of these ends with an apse, 
on the chord of which is what appears to be the 
substructure of an altar; the other has a rectan- 
gular termination : at the end of this was found 
a marble cathedra raised upon a platform, and 
below this: platform an altar, under which isa 
shallow grave lined with slabs of _marble, from 
which the body of St. Alexander is believed to 
have been removed. Another chapel opened 
from this, and is of an irregular square form, 
with a small apse. The general character of 
the pavements and such ornamental portions as 
remained is of circa A.D. 500, and a mvnumental 
inscription bore the names of consuls of 443 
and 927. 

Of sepulchral chapels or mausoleums of un- 
doubted date, perhaps the earliest is the tomb of 
the Empress Helena, outside Rome (cir. A.D. 
328), a circular building standing on a square 
basement, in which is a vault. In the circular 
portion, which is about 66 feet in diameter inter- 
nally, are on the floor, eight large niches, and 
above them as many windows; the whole is 
covered by a dome. It may be said that this is 
merely a tomb, but the large size of the windows 
points to an use other than that of a sepulchre. 
The Ziber Pontificalisstates that it was provided by 
the Emperor Constantine with an altar of silver 
and much church furniture and many vessels, 
but the trustworthiness of this part of the book 
is doubtful. Of nearly the same date is Sta. 
Costanza, the mausoleum of a daughter of the 
Emperor Constantine, also a circular_ building 
with a dome, but which has an internal peristyle 
and had also one externally. Further descrip- 
tion of this building will be found under 
CHURCH, 
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Another circular mausoleum, which no longer 
exists, was that built by the Emperor Honorius 
in connexion with the Vatican Basilica ; it was 
about 100 feet in diameter and very similar to 
that of the Empress Helena, in the ruins of this, 
in 1543, a marble sarcophagus containing the 
remains of one or both of his wives was dis- 
covered. 

The building next to be mentioned is one of 
peculiar interest having come down to our time 
almost uninjured, and containing the sarcophagi, 
which it was constructed to receive, unviolated ; 
this is the chapel at Ravenna now called the 
church of SS. Naz- 
zaro e Celso, erected 
by the Empress Galla 
Placidia, as a mauso- 
leum for herself and 
family before the 
year 450, it has, as 
will be seen by the 
plan, the form of a 
Latin cross. There 
was originally a por- 
tico by which it was 
connected with the 
atrium of the adja- 
cent church of Sta. 
Croce. Three _im- 
mense sarcophagi are placed in the three upper 
arms of the cross, and contain the remains of 
the Empress Galla Placidia, and of the Emperors 
Honorius 11. and Constantius 1II. Between these 
stands the altar, but this is said to have been 
brought from the church of St. Vitale. The 
chape! is paved and lined with rich marbles up 
to the springing of the arches which carry the 
dome ; this last, the lunettes below the dome 
and the arches and the soffits of the arches are 
all covered with mosaics of very beautiful cha- 
racter. 

Of the highest interest, both architecturally 
and bistorically, is the tomb of Theodoric (ob. 
526), outside the walls of Ravenna; this is 


SS. Nazzarv e Colsv Ravenna. 


Mausvieum of Theodoric, 


of two stories, the lower externally decagonal, 
but enclosing a cruciform crypt. The upper 
story is circular and was surrounded by a range 
of small pillars carrying arches ; opposite to the 
entrance isa niche, which no doubt once contained 
an altar; this story is covered by a low dome 
30 feet in diameter internally, hollowed out 
from a single slab of Istrian marble. There are 
many peculiaritics of detail in this building, 
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among them a small window in the form of a 
cross with limbs of equal length, all the bound- 
ing lines of which are convex. The sarcophagus 
containing the body of the king was probably 
placed in the centre of the upper chamber. 

In one very remarkable instance, however, 
that of the Minster at Aix-la-Chapelle, the great 
Emperor founded neither an episcopal nor _a 
conventual church, but constructed a building on 
a magnificent scale indeed, but essentially on the 
plan of a omausoleum of the earlier Empire; 
whether or not it was the intention of Charle- 
mague to construct at once a Minster and a 
splendid tomb, it is certain that it has ever been 
looked upon as the “memoria of that great 
man. An account of this very remarkable 
building will be found under CHURCH. 

Detached chapel-like buildings not attached to 
convents, and not sepulchral, are not often met 
with,though pro- 
bably once com- 
mon. In most 
instances = they 
bave = perished 
either from time 
or neglect. In 
the Haouran, 
howewrer, where 

since the 6th cen- 
tury the ruined cities have been uninhabited 
and the country a desert, many buildings which 
Count de Vogić (Za Syric Centrale, Avant- 
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nave, a square central portion, and three large 
semi-circular niches or apses, the so-called trans- 
verse triapsal arrangement. Such a plan was 
often adopted in order to aford place fvr three 
sarcophagi, and hence it may be thought that this 
chapel was really built as a “cella memoriae ; 
but it exists in the church of Bethlehem, where 
it certainly could not have beer chosen with that 
intention. : 


CHAPLET. (1) It was anciently the prac- 
tice of some churches to crown the newly baptized 
with a chaplet or garland of flowers. See Bar- 
TISM, p. 164. 

(2) For chaplet in the sense of a succession of 
prayers recited in a certain order, regulated by 
beads or some such device, see RosARY. — [C.] 


CHAPTER [CAPITULUM], the body of the 
clergy of a cathedral, united under the bishop 
(for other senses of the Latin term see CAPI- 
TULUM). 

1. The origin of chapters themselves, apart 
from the name, begins from a very early date, 
The presbyters, and subordinately the deacons of 
each diocese, constituted from the beginning the 
council of the bishop of that diocese [Bisuop], 
joined in his administration of it, and in the 
approval of candidates for ordination, Xc., and in 
fact, though not in name, were his chapter. And 
these, at first, all lived in the cathedral city ; 
and as country cures came gradually to exist, 
served them from that city. In time, however, 


Kalybć at Omm-es-Zeitoum 


propos, p. 8) considers to have been oratories 
or chapels still exist, a good example of these 
Kalybes is that of Omm-es-Zeitoun, which 
an inscription engraved on its front shows to 
have been built in A. D. 282. It must, however, 
be observed that there seems to be in them no 
trace of any altar or of any place to receive it, 
and that, in that at Chagga, is a vault below the 
building, which latter cireumstance gives rise to a 
doubt whether they may not have been sepulchral. 

One example may be mentioned of a detached 
chapel of an early date, which was not certainly 
sepulehral, that, namely, built by Pope Damasus 
(367-385) near the baptistery of the Lateran at 
Kome, but not now in existence. 1t had a short 


country presbyters became fixed in their several 
localities. And a distinction grew up accord- 
ingly, by the period of the great Nicene Council, 
between town and country presbyters,—civita- 
tense3, and diwcesani or rurales presbyteri,—the 
latter being reckoned as a somewhat lower građe 
than the former. In accordance with this dis- 
tinction, and as a natural result of their distance 
from the bishop's residence, the country presbyters 
(and deacons) became in effect, although never 
formally, excluded from the Episcopal council or 
(so to call it by anticipation) chapter. At Rome 
this state of things became perinanent, so that 
all the city clergy, and they only, became the 
chapter; and hence, after a lapse of centuries and 
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gome other changes, the cardinal-bishops, priests, 
nad deacons. In general, however, time brought 
ubout two further but equally gradunl changes. 
1. The bishop and his more immediate ler gy 
took to living a life in common, although each 
still retaining his own special share of “church 
gocds and living upon it. And thus the town 
clergy in general became separated frvm those, 
who specially served the cathedral but had no 
cure in the city itself. And the chapter (so to 
cali it) became gradually restricted to the latter, 
viz., the cathedrales proper, to the exclusion of 
the former, or general body of the town clergy; 
a right disused, as before, ceasing naturally in 
time to be recognised as a rightatall. 2. The 
cathedrales themselves became increased in 
number by the addition of various diocesan 
ollicers: as €. g. the archdeacon, arehpresbyter, 
pivimicervus or = custos, scholasticus ; or again, 
through the musical services of the cathedral, 
the archicantor ; and through the engrafting 
upon the bishop's establishment of seminaries 
for youths and clergy, the pracpositus or provost, 
&c. And thus a body of oflicers grew up, who, 
through tl:eir position and special attachment to 
the bishop and the cathedral, helped yet more to 
exclude outsiders. "The time of St, Augustine 
nud of Eusebius of Vercelli may be taken as the 
period wheunce the first of these changes began ; 
the latter bishop endeavouring also to engratt 
the monastic lite upon the common life of him- 
self aud his clergy, which St. Augustin did not; 
and the monastic bishoprics of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, established by St. Gregory and the Can- 
terbury St. Augustine, and copied through Anglo- 
Saxon missions in Germany, helping on the 
practice. “The British monastic bishops may be 
also referred to, who were anterior to the Canter- 
bury mission ; but the Celtic monasterics, with 
their dioceseless and often subordinate bishops, 
are anomalous, and irrelevant to the present 
question. The progress of the change may be 
marked, 1, by the Councils of Tours, ii. A.D. 567, 
and of Toledo, iv. A.D. 635, which require the 
presbyters, deacons, and all his clepici, manitestly 
the town clergy, to reside with the bishop, the 
latter 
whom health or old age rendered it desirable 
that they should live apart in their own houses ; 
and by Conc. Emerit. A.D. 666, can. 12, which 
empowers a bishop to recal a country presbyter 
and make him a cethedralis;—2, by the gradual 
limitations of the word Canonici, which in the 
Councils of Clermont, A.D. 549, can. 15, and 
Tours ii. A.D. 507, still included aii the clergy, 
even the minor orders, while the 3rd Council of 
Orleans, A.D. 958, uses it forall on the roll, and 
the 4th, A.D. 549, speaks still of “ matricula 
ecelesine ; but which Gregory of Tours (71. F. 
x. sub fin.), who wrote about the close vf the 6th 
century, speaking of“ mensa canonicorum " and 
n charter ot Chilperic, A.D. 580 (quoted by Du 
Cange), restrict to the cathedral clergy (the 
distinetion of regular and secular canons and the 
special sense of the term belonging to the later 
period after Chrodezang); so that in A.D. 813, 
Conc. Bfogunt. and. Zvon. iii., there had grown 
accordiugly to be two classes of “ Canonici,'? 
chapters under a bishop, and colleges under an 
abbat (see also Council of Calehythe, A.D. 783, 
can. 4); and these two, under the name of Capi- 
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11, the monks living “ secundum regulam ;* i.e., 
of St. Benedict, the clergy of the cathedral “ sub 
ordine canonico." = Yet even in the time or 
Charlemagne “ canonicus " still had a double 
meaning, being cither in general any clergyman 
on the roll (and ** canonical" life meaning 
€ clerical " life), or in particular the clergv who 
lived in common under the bishop [CANONICI]. 
The second change above noticed was also of 
gradual growth. The oflices of archpresbyter 
and archdeacon were no doubt ancient [ARCH- 
PRESBYTER, ARCHDEACON], but did not become 
attached at once to the cathedral, probably not 
until the 6th or 7th centuries. T he Primicerius 
und Archicantor were of later date still [PRE- 
CENTOR, PRIMICERIUS]; and so also the Scholus- 
ticus [SCHOLASTICUS]. Two further changes 
however were needed in order to complete the 
establishment of the modern chapter,—1, The 
appointment of a dean, which grew out of the 
office of pracpositus. The latter came into 
existence under the bishop, in analogy with the 
praepositus under the abbat among Chr vdegang's 
canons, but his otfice being gradually restricted 
to external administration, a decanus was ap- 
pointed to conduct the internal discipline, after 
the analogy apparently of monastic decani; the 
10th century being the period ef the first insti- 
tution of the office; and the dean gradually sup- 
planted the provost [DECANUS]. 2. The cou- 
version of tne prebends (in fact though not in 
name) into benetfices, 1. €. of customary separate 
payments to individual cathedral members out 
of the church stock into a common treasury of 
the body, together with fixed rights of individual 
members to definite shares. The first “ commune 
aerarium *? in France is attributed to Rigobert, 
Archbishop of Rheims, after A.D. 700; so that 
canonici quasi kowvevikol, although a bad deriva- 
tion, yet represented at first a real fact ; as dves also 
the more plausible derivation from canon = a 
fixed pension, called sportu/a by St. Cyprian, sud 
“ consuetum  clericorum  stipendium " by (Cunc. 
Valentin., Hlisjal., aud Agath., quoted by Du 
Cange.  Prebends also began to be fvunded by 
bishops and other patrons about the same period. 

2. For the history of the word chapter, see 
CAPITULUM. It was used as early ns A.D. 795, 
Cone. Vern., and so at Aix in 789, and Mayence 
in 813, &c., for the episcopal chapter, as well as 
that of Chrodegang's canons. And about that 
time it was that bishops began to muke the 
cathedral clergy their special council.  1ts re- 
striction to this only, followed in the course of 
another two centuries. 

3. 'The functions of the cathedral chapter were 
simply derived, and (so to say) usurped, from 
those of the original council of the bishop, viz. 
the divcesan clergy. And the 8th century may 
be taken as the period when the “ chapter ? thus 
absorbed into itself the right of being the special 
council of the bishop. Administration of the dio- 
cese in the bishop's absence or during a vacancy, 
naturally tell to the bishop's “ senate ;? and ac- 
cordingly, even in early times, it was found 
necessary to enact, **ut presby teri sine conscien- 
tia episcopi nihil faciant " (Conc. Arclut. i. c. 19; 
and see Can. Apust. 38, &c.). —Ordinations, how- 
ever, were of course always excluded ; but not. sc 
the patronage, under the like circumstances, of 
the bishop's livings. And this became the pri- 
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The right of electing the bishop was not so 
speedily usurped. 1t did not become customary 
for the chapter only to elect until the Ilth cen- 
tury. And the final decree, absolutely restrict- 
ing the right of election to that body (to the 
exclusion of the comprovincial bishops, as well 
as of the other diocesan clergy), only dates from 
Pope Innocent III. in the 13th. The change had 
run parallel with that which restricted the elec- 
tion of the pope to the cardinals. The charge 
of the cathedra! services of course belonged to 
the chapter. Other privileges enumerated by 
Mayer (i. 73) for the most part are merely such 
as belong to any corporate body as such ; as, €. g. 
the possession of a common seal (the earliest, 
however, known to Mabillon, dating only A.D. 
1289), the right of making bye-laws, the power 
of punishing the excesses or misconduct of indi- 
vilual members. For the schools attached to 
cathedrals, see SCHOOLS. 

4. The constituent members of a chapter varied 
in almost every cathedral. The dean, as has been 
said, was a comparatively late addition, of at 
earliest the 10th century; while in most cathe- 
drals there was no such office until late in the 
1lth. The archpresbyter appears to have been 
at tirst the principal, under the bishop; until he 
was supplanted by the archdeacon. And these 
two, with the custos, or primicerius (so called at 
Rome, i. e. as the first entered on the wax tablet 
or list), were styled the “ tria culmina ecelesiae."? 
Ckocepiscop, in name but in nothing else, lingered 
on in a very few, mostly French, cathedrals. A 
scholusticus, a. SACRISTA or cimeliarcha, an archi- 
cantor, &c., also occur : for whom see under the 
several titles. 
of cleryy for the general service of the cathedral 
church, together with lectores, ostiarii, erorcistae, 
acdlythi, &c. A praepositus, or _provost, also 
cecurs in the 8th and 9th centuries. But the 
complete organization of a modern or a medieval 
chapter—the bishop, the quatuor personae, sec. 
dean, precentor, chaucellor, and treasurer, the 
archdeacons, canons, &c.—belvngs to Norman 
times and the 12th century. And minor canons, 
and vicars choral, &c., are an abuse ot like date. 

3. In the Eastern Church, the body of clergy 
serving a cathedral church was often exccedingly 
numerous: e.g. under Justinian, the “ Great 
Church," out of the four at Constantinople, 
is said to have been served by 60 presbyters, 
100 deacons, 40 deaconesses, 90 subdeacons, 100 
readers, 25 cantores = in all 415; besides 100 os- 
tetrii, who served all tour churches. There were 
also special oflicers in Eastern _cathedrals, as €. g. 
xpworo6raras. sporoydATnNs. xapropvAak, Kevo- 
pvAat, &c.; for whom see under the several titles, 
But no such developinent of the chapter took 
place as in the West, so as to restrict to it the 
olfices of electing the bishop, acting as his council 
or representative, &c. &c. 

(Thomassin; Du Cange; Mayer, Tles. Nor. 
Stat, ge.  Bcles. Cathedr. et Coll. in _ Ger- 
manit; Walcott, Cuthedralia, and Saor. Archae- 
olo7y.) [A. W.H.] 


CHAPTER OF BIBLE. [LECTIONARY.] 
CHAPTER - HOUSE, a place of assem- 


bly for monks or canons, forming part of the 
conrventua]l buildings; called cajilulum, says 
Papias, because there the capitula, or chapters 
of the monastic rule, were read and expounded. 


And there were, besides, a staft 
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For the ancient custom was that after prime, 
before the monks went forth to their labour, 
a chapter of the rule was read aloud to them. 
The meeting of the monks for the purpose of 
hearing such a reading was itself called CAPI- 
TULUM (Ducange's Glossary, s. v. Capitulum). 
The ancient plan of St. Gall contains apparentlv 
no chapter-house ; and perhaps the first instance 
of a house built especially for the general meet- 
ings of a brotherhood or college tor other than 
devotional purposes is that mentioned in the life 
of Abbot Ansegis of Fontanelle (c. 9, in Acta 38. 
Ben. saec. iv. pt. 1, p. 635), who is said to have 
built, about A.D. 807, near the apse of the church 
of St. Peter, and on the northern side of it, 
a house which he called conventus or curia, in 
Greek buleuterion, because in it the brethren 
were wont to assemble for the purpose of taking 
counsel on any matter (Martene, De Rit. Monach. 
lib. i. c. v. $ 3). [C.] 


CHAPTER, THE LITTLE. [CAPITULUM.] 


CHARALAMPES, martyr, A.D. 198, com- 
memorated Feb. 10 (Cul. Byzant.). [C.) 


CHARAUNUS, martyr at Chartres, is com- 
memorated May 28 (Hart. Usuardi). [C.) 


CHARIOTEERS. Among the callings which 
were regarded by the Church of the first three 
centuries, that of the charioteer held a promi- 
nent place. It had its chief, if not its sole, 
sphere of action in games which were inseparably 
connected with the old religion of the empire. 
The men who followed it were commonly more 
or less disreputable, nnd had been excluded, even 
by Roman law, from most of the privileges of 
citizenship (Tertull. de Spectac. c. 22). It was, 
through the eager excitement which attended it, 
incompatible with meditation and prayer ('Tertull. 
lc). We find accordingly that such persons 
were not admitted to baptism, unless they re- 
nounced their occuputiou (Constt. Apost. viii. 
32) If they returned to it after their admis- 
sion to Christian fellowship they were to be ex- 
cominunicated (Ć. Elib. c. 62,8 1 C. Arelat. c. 5). 
When the games of the circus were _reproduced 
under Christian _emperors, the rigour of the 
Church's discipline was probably relaxed. 

(E. H.P. 


CHARITAS, virgin, martyr under Hadrian, 
commemorated_ Aug. 1 (3fart. Usuardi). As 
AGAPE, Sept. 17 (Cal. Byzant.). Compare SA- 
PIENTIA, SOPNIA, [C.] 


CHARITINA, martyr, is commemorated 
Oct. 5 (Cul. Byzant.). [C.] 
CHARITON, holy father and confessor, A.D. 
276, is commemorated Sept. 28 (Cal. Byzant.). 
[C] 
CHARISMATA : literally “graces" which 
are the effect of «race; that is, of the outpouring 
of the holy Ghost, consequent on the Ascension 
of our Lord into heaven,—all, properly speaking, 
subjective: yet St. Paul calls the pardon of sin 
in one place (Rom. v. 15), and eternal life in 
another (ib, vi. 23), a “ charisma "; that is, a 
gracious or free gitt on the part of God through 
Christ. Again, subjective graces have been dis- 


& A various rcading gives, however, “ augur," instead 
of “auriga." It is possible that this may be a sign of a 
diminished horror of the charioteer's calling. 
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tinguished into two classes: 1. those conferring 
mere power (gratiae gratis data); and 2. those 
which affect the character (gratire gratum fa- 
Cientes). The locus classicus for both is 1 Cor. xii. 
to the end of ch. xiv. (on which see Bloomfield, 
Alford, Cornelius a Lapide, and others), where 
they are thrown together without much system 
or classification. Of the former class, some were 
neither permanent noruniversal,asthe gift of heal- 
ing: others, as for instance, that which he attfirms 
elsewnere to be in Timothy by the laying on of 
his hands (2 Tim. i. 6; comp. I Pet. iv. 10); in 
other words, the gift conferred upon all ministers 
of the Gospel at their ordination, fitting them 
for their respective posts, were permanent, but 
not universal, Both were bestowed primarily for 
the edification of the whole body; not but that 
it would tare better or worse with each individual 
possessed of them according to the way in which 
they were used. “ The manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man, to profit withal." Of the 
latter class all were permanent and universal, 
being designed primarily for individual sanctifi- 
cation : all had them therefore without exception ; 
and any body might double or quadruple his share 
of them by his own exertions. Where they lay 
dormant in any, the fault washisown. Wherever 
they were cultivated, they would bring forth, 
some thirty, some sixty, and some a huudredfold. 
€ Follne after charity," says the Apostle: this is 
a gift of the same character with faith and hope, 
permanent (ućver)and bestowedonall. TAcrcfore 
the degree to which vou may become possessed 
of it rests with yourselves. As you follow after 
it, so you will obtain it. For those gifts which 
are not given to all you can only pray: still I 
enjoin you to pray; and of these “ pray rather 
that ye may prophecy ;" in other words, that ye 
may “ understand the Seriptures" (comp. Luke 
xxiv. 45, andl be able to interpret them for the 
benefit of others, as well as your own ;—a gift 
which is permanent, and for the good of all, like 
charity. Of ordinary gifts, I have devoted a 
whole chapter to shew that charity should occupy 
the first place: of extraordinary gifts, I proceed 
to shew in the ensuing chapter my reasons for 
considering prophecy, taken in its widest sense, 
to be first also; one is for practice, the other for 
information: to understand the Scriptures, and 
to act upon them aright, for general as well as 
for private profit and edification, is to fulhil every 
purpose for which grace is vouchsated. Prophecy, 
therefore, will mean here the gift of expounding, 
rather than of foretelling (Corn. a Lap. ud. 1), 
and to the nine extraordinary “ charismata ? set 
down here, correspond the nine ordinary, described 
as “the fruit of the Spirit," in the Epistle to 
the Galatians (v. 22), To these last three more 
have been added, makiug twelve in all; while 
faith, hope. and charity have been contrariwise 
classified by themselves as the three theological 
virtues, [£.S.F.) 


CHARITY SCHOOLS. [EpucaTioN.] 
CHARMS. [AMULETS.] 
CHARTOPHYLAX. One, says Beveridge 


(Synod, ii. 167), who kept the archives and docu- 
ments or charters of the church. This in the 
Church of Constantinople was a high olflice; so 
much so, that under Andronicus Junior he was 
called “ MagnusChartophylax" whodischarged it. 


CHERUBIC HYMN 


His duties were by no means those of a mere libra- 
rian or registrar, but ineluded with them those of 
a chancellor. He wore suspended round his neck 
the ring or seal of the patriarch ; received and 
examined all letters intended for him, with the 
exception of those coming from other patriarchs ; 
furnished the list of those who should be pro- 
moted to vacant benefices of all sorts; and was 
entrusted with the authorisation of the nuptial 
benediction. When the 6th Council opened, it 
was the chartophylax, or keeper of the archives 
of the great church, whom the emperor ordered 
to fetch the books of the previous occumenical 
councils from the patriarch's library, then the 
depository for all authentic ecclesiastical records, 
As both volumes of the 5th Council were _subse- 
quentlv proved to have been tampered with 
[CONCIL. CONSTANT. 34), there must have been 
vne dishonest chartophylax at least in the 130 
years intervening between the 5th and 6th 
councils. For the rest, see Gretser and Goar, 
c. 4 of their Commentaries on Codinus; e. 1. Du 
Fresne's (loss. Graec. et Lat.; Suicer's Thesanr. 
8. V. [E. S. F.] 


CHARTULARIUS. An officer entrusted 
with the keeping of charters or registers; and in 
the Eastern Church subordinite to the charto- 
phylax. Such was his position, at all events, in 
the Church of Constantinople, according to the 
ecclesiastical list of Codinus (c. 1, with Gretser 
and Gonr's Conunentaries, €, 13); but from his 
next chapter we see there was a superior oflicer 
called “ the great chartularius* attached to the 
imperial household (c. 2, and Gretser and Goar, 
€. 3). Flsewhere we read of “ chartularii ? 
belonging to the army, navy, and several other 
departments of state, whose records were vo- 
luminous; while the number of ecclesiustical 
“ chartularii " for the ditlerent dioceses of the 
East is regulated by Justinian in the first book 
of his Code (tit. ii. c. 25). St. Gregory the Great. 
calls a monk named Hilary, whom he emploved 
in Africa to transact business for him, indit- 
ferently his “ chartularius " or “ notary"'; shew- 
ing both offices to have been srnonymous in the 
Church of Rome then (Zp. i. 77, ed. Migne, and 
the note). And Photius, two centuries and a half 
later, addresses one Gregory several times, in 
corresponding with him, as ““dencon “ and ** char- 
tularius * (Zp. iii. ed. Valetta). Later, a very 
different sense sometimes attached to this word : 
“Qui per epistolam liber fiebat," says Sirmondus 
(ad tom. ii. Concil, Gull. p. 679), “ chartularius 
dicebatur." Again, “ chartularium,' in the 
neuter gender, stands for the place where char- 
ters and such like documents were kept literally ; 
but in the West it has long served to denote 
those volumes, often called Red or Black 1šooks 
from the colour of their binding or their rubrica, 
and written on parchment, in which the charters 
and customs and properties belonging to eacn 
monastery were transcribed (Du Fresne, (loss. 
Lat. et Gruec. s. V.). > (E. S.F.] 


CHASUBLE. [CasuLa.] 
CHEESE, IN EUCHARIST. [FELEMENTS.] 


CHERSONESUS, the _martyrs of, A.D. 296, 
are commemorated March 7 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


CHERUBIC HYMN. [Hrms, THE CHE- 
RUBIC.) 


CHEST 
CHEST. [ARcaA: CAPSA.) 
CHILDBIRTH. [CuuRcHING OF WomMEN.] 


CHILDEBERT, king, deposition at Paris, 
Dec. 23 (Hfart. Usuardi). [C.] 


CHILDREN. It is the object of this article 
to bring together the materials for a picture of 
the home life of Christians of the first eight 
centuries, so far as it anffected the treatment of 
their children and their thoughts about them. 
It is obvious that every such picture must be 
more or less idealised, that in practice its com- 
pleteness was marred by variations at different 
poeriods and in ditferent churches, by the more 
or less perfect triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism. Making allowance for this, how- 
ever, it is hoped that the representation here 
given will enable the reader to estimate the in- 
fluence of the religion of Christ in this phase of 
human life with some distinctness. It is obvious 
also that in the course of the inquiry we must 
come in contact with many questions which, 
separately, demand a more dogmatic and more 
exhaustive discussion. These it will be enough 
to notice brietly. 

(1.) We may start with the fact that the new 
faith taught men to set a higher value upon the 
sacredness of human life. The corrupt morals 
of the empire had all but crushed out the natural 
oropyh which binds the hearts of the fathers to 
the children. Infants were looked upon as in- 
cumbrances to be got rid of. The mothers of 
illegitimate children, sometimes even mothers 
who were married, killed or deserted their child- 
ren_ without scruple. or called in the aid of 
women who made a business of the art of abor- 
tion. Against all such practices Christian purity 
raised its voice.  Barnabas enumerates the sins 
in question among the things incompatible with 
the “ way of light" (c. 19). The author of the 
Epistie to Diognetus speaks of the freedom of the 
Christian society from these practices as one of 
the marks of difference between them and tne 
heathens among whom they lived (c. 5). Athe- 
nizoras condemns those who expose children, or 
procure abortion, as alike guilty of murder 
( Zegat. c. 35). Justin speaks against the expo- 
sure as a common offence, and dwells on the 
enormities that followed, children so deserted, 
male and female, being the chief supply of the 
market for prostitution (Apol. i. 29). The prac- 
tice lingered, however, even among Christians, 
and the Council of Elvira had to treat them as 
excluding a female catechumen from all but 
death-bed baptism, one who was already bap- 
tized even from death-bed communion (C. Elib. 
€. 63, 68). The Council of Ancyra, about the 
same time, acknowledging that the severer pen- 
alty had been the rule of the Church, reduced it 
to ten years' penance (c. 20), that of Lerida 
(c. 2) to seven, subject however to the condition 
of continuince in a penitential life; and if the 
ofienders were in orders, to exclusion from litur- 
gical functions. 

(2.) We start, then, with the Christian con- 
viction that children were a “ heritage and gift 
that cometh from the Lord," to be received as a 
trust for which parents would have to render 
an account. It might have seemed that that 
feeling would have tound universal expression in 
the dedication of infants, as soon as might be 
after their birth, by the sacred rite of baptism. 
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Our Lord's command, “ Suffer little «hildren to 
come unto me, and forbid them not)" might 
seem to sanction, if not to command, the practice. 
It must be adinitted, however, that the traces 
of infant haptism in the first 150 years are but 
scanty, that the evidence of the New Testament 
is far from decisive. The statement of Suicer 
( Zhesaur. ii. 1136) that for the first two centu- 
ries no one was baptized who could not make a 
*onscious profession of his fuith is, perhaps, over- 
strained, but it is true that the evidence on the 
other side is meagre.  Justin's statement that 
“many had been made disciples of Christ, čx 
raičeov" (Apol. ii. p. 62) is somewhat strnined 
when these words are translated, as Bingham 
does, “ from their intancy." The witness of [re- 
naeus, who says that “infantes" (as well as 
“ pareuli ) “ renascuntur in Deum * (ii. 22), and 
identifies regeneration with baptism is, however, 
more distinct. That of Origen, however, that 
the Church's practice was “etiam parvulis bap- 
tismum dari " (Zfom. viii. in Lewit.) is rendered 
less so, by the distinction drawn by Irenneus 
between the “ parvuli " and the “ snfantes."'* 'Fhe 
treatise in which Tertullian urges “cunctatio bap- 

tismi " as the safer and better course is rather 
in the tone of one who is contending against a 
growing practice than of one who rejects a tra- 
dition of the universal Church (de Bapt. e. 18). 
Wall on Infunt Baptism is, of course, the great 
storehouse of arguments in favour of the primi- 
tive and universal use of the rite for infant 
children. It may be noted, however, (1.) that 
the command in Matt. xxviii. 19, seems to imply 
capacity for discipleship asa condition of baptism; 
(2.) that the “ holiness " of Christian children 
is made to depend, in 1 Cor. vii. 14, not on bap- 
tism, but on the faith of one, at least, of the 
parents; (3.) that the mention of “ households * 
as baptized is, at best, a precarious foundation for 
a wide generalisation. If baptism were thought 
of as limited to those who could make a contession 
of faith, it would not be deemed necessary to men- 
tion infants as not included in the “ household ?? 
that was baptized, any more than it would be ne- 
cessary to except them if one were speaking of a 
whole household going forth to fight against the 
enemy. It may tairly be conceded, however, that 
at least from the time of Irenaeus, Origen, Ter- 
tullian, the practice was common. The further 
question remained,at what stage in their infancy ; 
and here the answers varied. Some pressed the 
analogy of circumcision and argued for the eighth 
day, but this was rejected by Cyprian (Zprt. ad 
Fidum, lix. al. Ixiv.) and by a Council of Uar- 
thage under his guidance. Gregory of Nazinn- 
zum, on the other hand, urged a delay of three 
years, more or less, that the child might be able 
to utter its profession of tuith with its own lips 
(Orat. xl. de Bapt.). The Council of Elvira 
(c. 22) sanctioned the earlier age; but this was 
done not as resting onan immemorial practice, but 
on a special dogmatic ground, “quia non suo 
vitio peccarunt,"? as though it needed a justifica- 
tion. — Generally, except in cases of necessity, 
their baptism, like that of adult converts, was 


a We have in both these passages to content ourselves 
with a Latin translatlon of a Greek original. A passage in 
the Latin version of Ornigen's Hom. in Luc. siv. secms wo 
bring even cbildreu who are just born witbin the rauge vf 
the * parvuli." 
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postponed till the Easter following their birth 
(Socrates, M. E. v. 22; €. Anlissiod. c. 18; 
August. Serm. de Temp. 110; Ambros. de Myster. 
Pasch. 6. 5.).5 The case of Augustine shows, 
however, that even a mother like Monica, act- 
ing, it may be, under the influence of the feeling 
of which Tertullian had been the spokesman, 
could postpone her child's baptism indefinitely, 
only eager to hasten it if there were any immi- 
nent fear of death (August. Conff. i. 11).< 
Even where baptism was postpoved, however, the 
child was claimed for Christ, was signed with 
the sign of the cross, and made to taste of the salt 
which was known as the “ mysterium ? or “ sacra- 
ment * of catechumens (ŽZbid.). [CATECHUMENS.] 
Afteran interval, varyingaccording totheditferent 
views just stated, the child was brought tothe font, 
stripped of its clothes, and baptized, making its 
acts of renunciation and adherence, if old enough, 
with its own lips; if still in infincy, through 
its sponsors.  [SPoNsoRs.] Where children were 
left orphans, or were deserted by their parents, 
they were brought by benevolent Christians, 
who in the sight of the Church took charge of 
them. The priest announced the fact from the 
altar, and the child became the “alumnus " or 
foster-child of the person so adopting him d 
(1 €. Vasens. c. 9). 

Baptism in such cases was followed, after an 
interval of uncertain duration, by confirmation. 
If a bishop were present at the baptism, the rule 
was that both rites were administered in imme- 
diate succession. As soon as the child was taken 
from the water he received the sacred unction 
and the imposition of hands.  (Tertull. đe Bapt. 
€. 7, de Resurr. Carn. c. 8B.) In the absence of 
the bishop there was, of course, a delay; but 
the modern practice of Protestant churches ot 
treating confirmation as the personal acceptance 
by the adult of what had been promised by the 
infant, was altogether toreign to the life of the 
ancient Church, as it is now from that of the 
East. In both cases, indeed, in order to guard 
against any inconvenicnce which might follow 
from the prolonged absence of the bishop, the 
priest was allowed to administer confirmation as 
well as baptism. 

The admission of the infant to the privileges 
of Cnristian fellowship did not, however, stop 
here.  'Ihere is almost, if not altogether, as 
weighty evidence for intant communion as there 
is for infant bapti“m. It was the recognised 
practice of the Atrican Church in the time of 
Cvprian (De laps. c. 25). The Apostolical 
Constitutions (viii. 12, 13) show that it was 
also the custom of the East. It was vehe- 
mentlv urged by Auxustine as essential to the 
complete salvation even of the baptized (fpust. 
23 ed Donijac. De Peccat. Merit. i. 20) and was 
defended against the scorn of unbelievers by the 
mystic pseudo-Dionysius (de Hicrarch. Evcles. 
vii. 11). “The Sacramentary of Gregory and the 
Council of Miicon (Cc. 6), A.D. 988, are witnesses 
to its prevalence in the churches of Rome and 
Gaul. The first intimation of any wish to stop 
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b. The Sunday before Easter was known in consequence 
as the “ Octavae Infantunm." 

ec Augustine blan:es the delay, it is true, but it is with 
reference to a baptism in boyhood, not in infancy. 

d “he word occurs In this sense in Christian epitaphs. 
(De Rossi, f. 46.) 
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it is found in the third Council of Tours (c. 18), 
in A.D. 813, and that continued inoperative for 
nearly three centuries. In this respect the 
Churches of the East, as in the case of confirma- 
tion, follow in the tvotsteps of antiquity. 

So far, then, the child of Christian parents 
was met at its birth with these symbols, and, as 
it was belicved, assurances of salvation. The 
work of moral training began with the first dawn 
of conscivusness. He would be taught to make 
the sign of the cross upon his brow, or lips, or 
chest, on rising or lving down to sleep, or when 
he bathed or put on his clothes (Tertull. de Cor. 
Mil. e. 2). Svon a pious parent would tell him 
the story of the Gospels, as Monica did to Augus- 
tine, even though unbaptized (Cordf. i, 17), or 
give him daily some texts of Scripture to be 
lesrnt by heart, as Leonidas did to Origen (Fuseb. 
H. E. vi. 2). He would learn the Lords Prayer 
and the Creed as things for daily use, would te 
taught to pray at midnight, at sunrise, and at 
every meal (Tertull. de Orat. c. 20). The stories 
of martyrs who had sutlered, sometimes the 
actual spectacle of those sufterings, would kindle 
his emotions. “The range of instruction would 
become wider as he would be led first to the 
didactic, or sapiential, books of Scripture, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes; then the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles: last of all the Penta- 
teuch, the historical books, and the Prophets 
(Hieron. Epist. 57, ad Laetam). For his general 
education, however, he would have to go to any 
school that might be opened, and these were, for 
four centuries or more, in the hands of heathens. 
For those who went to such schools Homer was 
still the groundwork of intellectual culture 
(August. Conff. i. 23). Grammar, dialectics, rhe- 
toric, geometry, completed the course of teaching 
(Euseb. #7. E. vi. 2). It would be naturally a 
time of anxious watchfulness for Christian pa- 
rents. When this was over the child would 
pass to the responsibilities of adolescence.  Nega- 
tively we may be sure that no true Christian 
would allow his child to be a spectator of the 
games of the circus or the mimes of the theatre; 
that wherever this was tolerated it would te 
looked on as a sign of spiritual decay. [ACTORS] 

[B. H. P.j 

CHILDREN, COMMUNION OF [ISFAsT 
COMMUNION.) 

CHIONIA, martyr at Thessalonica, under 
Diocletian, April 1 (Mart. Hieron., Bedae); 
April 3 (Mart. Usuardi) ; April 5 (Mart. Hieron.); 
April 16 (Cal. Byzant.). [€] 


CHIROTHECAE. [GLovEs.] 


CHLODOALD, presbyter and confessor, is 

commemorated Sept. 7 (Mart. Bedae, Usuardi). 
C.J 

CHOIR, ARCHITECTURAL (Chorus, Md 
“AuBwv). Every complete church consists of at 
least three parts: bema (or presbytery), choir, 
and nave. The bema, entered in ancient times 
by none but the clergy, was devoted to the cele- 
bration of the holy mysteries; the choir was for 
the “ clerks," in the widest sense of the weri; 
the nave for the general body of the fuithful. 
The bema corresponds to the space east of the 
altar-rails (called the sanctuary or presbytery) 
in an ordinary English church, and the chcir to 
the remaining portion of the chancel. 1n mo- 
nastic churches the choir is the place where the 
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brethren assemble to eay the ordinary daily 
otlices, 

It is extremely difficult to determine the 
antiquity of the division between sanctuary and 
choir. Most of the passages of ancient authors 
bearing upon the matter give the impression that 
the rail or screen [CANCELLI] separated the 
whole space devoted to the clergy from that 
devoted to the people, and that there was no 
“chorus? distinct from the sanctuary. it is, in 
fact, probable that Honorius of Autun (Gemma 
Anime, i. 140) is right in saying “ olim in modum 
coronae circa aras cantantes stabant," though 
his etymology is wrong. The canon of the fourth 
council of Toledo, in the 7th century, quoted 
below, is perhaps the earliest instance in which 
the threefold division, sanctuary, choir, and nave, 
is clearly recognised. The remains of ancient 
churches give us but little information on this 
point, as screens are the most destructible and 
changeable povtions. When we do meet with 
authentic testimony as to the arrangements of 
churches, we find generally that the whole of the 
eastern npse was occupied by the sanctuary, 
which was screened off from the rest of the 
church, while the.choir was a raised space im- 
mediately west of the screen of the sanctuary 
[CHURCH, p. 375). Whether the Greek SOLEAS 
was identical with this raised space or suggestus 
is doubtful. 

The description of a church in the Apostolical 
Constitutions (ii. 57) implies that bishop, pres- 
brters, and deacons occupied the space at the 
east end of the church, which was set apart for 
them, but does not mention any barrier between 
clerks and people. +We find however such a 
barrier existing in the 4th century, when the 
laityg were forbidden to enter the enclosure set 
apart for the altar and the clergy. This appears 
from the fact that St. Ambrose deprived the 
emperors of the exceptional right which they 
had enjoyed of passing within the screen [CAN- 
CELLI) See Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. vii. 25; Theo- 
doret, H. E. v. 18. To this the emperors sub- 
mitted z and the edict of Theodosius the younger 
and Valentinian lays down that the emperors are 
to approach the altar only for the purpose of 
making their offering, and to withdraw imme- 
diately. In accordance with this the Trullan 
council (canon 69), while forbidding the laity 
generally to enter the sanctuary (iepov BugiaoTh- 
piov), expressly permits the emperors to enter for 
the purpose of offering their gitis, “ according to 
very ancient custom." This privilege Tarasius, 
patriarch of Constantinople (t 806), threatened 
to withdraw from Constantine Vl. if he con- 
tracted the marriage which he was meditating 
(Life by Ignatius, in Acta SS. Feb. iii. p. 984). 

The same privilege which was granted to empe- 
rors seems in ancient times to have been conceded 
to unordained monks (Jerome, Ad Zeliodorum). 

The 4th canon of the second council of Tours 
(A.D. 567) forbids the lay people to stand among 
the clergy, whether at vigils or at mass, and re- 
serves all that portion of the church which is on 
the altar-side of the screen for the clerks engaged 
in the service (choris psallentium clericorum) ; 
yet the sanctuary (sancta sanctorum) was to be 
open for the purpose of praying and communi- 
cating both to laymen and to women [ComM- 
MUNIONJ. The same canon was repeated in 
effect by the council of Autun in the year 672. 
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So too a Capitulary of the year 744 (art. 9, ed. 
Baluz.) forbids the laity to be within the screen 
in time of divine service, whether mass or vigil. 
So the council of Rome under Eugenius ]I., 
canon 33. 

The liberty which in Gaul was given to lay 
people, of entering the choir to communicate, 
does not seem to have been given in Africa. 
St. Augustine (“erm. 392) speaks of the screen 
(cancelli) as the place where laymen ordinarily 
communicated ; neophytes, however, seem to have 
drawn near the altar for their first communion 
(Serm. 224). 1n Spain the fourth council of To- 
ledo (can. 19) of the year 633 enjoins the [minis- 
tering ] priest and deacon to communicate before 
the altar, the rest of clerks in the choir, the 
people outside the choir. 

Women were generally not permitted to enter 
the choir (Conc. Laodic. c. 44), unless for the 
purpose of communicating. And although nuns 
were probably excepted in ancient times (Augus= 
tine, Epist. iii.), their exclusion seems in the 9th 
century to have been general, at least in Gaul 
(Theodulf of Orleans, Cupitulare, c. 6). —Ahito, 
bishop of Basle in the early part of the 9th century 
(Capitulare, c. 16), ordains that no woman should 
approach the altar; and that when the altar- 
cloths required washing, they should be taken off 
by the clerks, and handed to the women at the 
door of the screen. The presbyters were also to 
receive the women's ofierings outside the screen. 
(Ducange's Glossary, 8. v. Chorus; Martene, De 
Ritibus Antiquis, i. 123 f£.) [C.] 


CHOIR OF SINGERS. (Chorus Cantor- 
um.) St. Augustine (on Ps, 149) says, “ Chorus 
quid significet, multi norunt . . . chorus est con- 
sessio cantantium."  Isidore of Sevile gives the 
definition, “ chorus est multitudo in sacris col- 
lecta, et dictus chorus quod initio in modum 
coronae circum aras starent et ita psallerent." 
This etymology is undoubtedly false, but the 
statement upon which it is founded is by no 
means improbable. Whether it be true or not, 
that in the earliest ages the choir was grouped 
round the altar, weknow thatat acomparatively 
early period the choir had a space assigned to it 
in a church, [CHOIR, ARCHITECTURAL,] distinct 
from the SANCTUARY, which contained thealtar. 

“ The choirs of our time," says Amalarius (de 
Div. Of. iii. 4), early in the 9th century, “are 
clothed in linen (linum)," and he distinguishes 
between this and the finer vestment of byssus 
which the singers wore under the Old Dispensa- 
tion (2 Chron. v. 12). Compare SCHOLA CAN- 
TORUM. [C.] 

CHOREPISCOPUS (Xoperlrkomos) = 
country bishop, vicarius episcopi (Conc. Ancyr., 
Neo-Caesar., Antioch., &c., Isid. Hispal. De Ufic. 
Eccl. ii. 6, &c.), villanus episcopus (Capit. Car. M, 
vii. 187), vicanus episcopus (Hincmar), as opposed 
to the cathedralis episcopus (Du Cange);—to 
be distinguished, as being stationary, from the 
mepioševrhs or visitator, who itinerated, although 
the two became often confounded together :—a 
class of ministers between bishops proper and 
presbyters, defined in the Arabic version of the 
Nicene Canons to be “loco episcopi super villas 
et monasteria et sacerdotes villarum ;" called 
into existence in the latter part of the 3rd cen- 
tury, and first in Asia Minor, in vrder to meet 
the want of episcopal supervision in the country 
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parts of the now enlarged dioceses without sub- 
division :—first mentioned in the Councils of 
Ancyra and Neo-Caesarea, A.D. 314, and again in 
the Council of Nice (which is subscribed by fifteen, 
all from Asia Minor or Syria); sufficiently im- 
portant to require restriction by the time of the 
Council of Antioch, A.D. 341; and continuing 
to exist in the East until at least the 9th cen- 
tury, when they were supplanted by ččapxo: 
[EXARCHI]:—first mentioned in the West in the 
Council of Riez, A.D. 439 (the Epistles of Pope 
Damasus I, and of Leo M. respecting them being 
forgeries), and continuing there (but not in 
Africa, principally in France) until about the 
10th century, after which the name occurs (in a 
decree of Pope Damasus 1]. ap. Sigeb. in an. 1048) 
as equivalent to archdeacon, an otlice from which 
the Arabic Nicene canons expressly distinguish it. 
The functions of ckorepiscopi, as well as their 
name, were of an episcopal, not of a presbyterinl 
kind, although limited to minor offices. They 
overlovked the country district committed to 
them, “loco episcopi,' ordaining readers,exorcists, 
subdeacons, but, as a rule, not deacons or pres- 
byters (and of course not bishops), unless by 
express permission of their diocesan bishop. They 
confirmed in their own districts, and (in Gaul) are 
mentioned as consecrating churches (Du Cange). 
They granted eipnviekal, or letters dimissory, 
which country presbyters were forbidden to do. 
They had also the honorary privilege (riuw- 
Mevoi) of assisting at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist in the mother city church, which 
country presbyters had not. (Conc. Ancyr. can. 
xiii. ;% Neo-Cuesar. can. xiv.; Antioch. can. xX.; 
St. Basil, M. Epist. 181; Rab. Maur. De Instit. 
Cler, i. 5; &c. &c.) They were held therefore to 
have the power of ordination, but to lack juris- 
diction, save subordinately. And the actual ordi- 
nation of a presbyter by Timotheus, a chorepi- 
scopus, is recorded (Pallad. Z/ist. Lausiac. 106). 
The ottice also oticred an opportunity for a com- 
promise in cases of schism, of which the Nicene 
Council availed itself, by authorising a Catholic 
bishop (among other alternatives) to find a place 
as chorepiscopus for any reconciled Novatian 
bishop (Cone. Nic. can. viii.). And the same 
council (Epnist. Syn. in Socrat. i. 9) places recon- 
ciled Meletian bishops also in a somewhat similar 
position, although not calling it by the name 
itself. It was found also a convenient mode of dis- 
posing of “ vacant ? bishops, when such occurred. 
The otlice continued to exist among the later 
Eastern sects also: sc. among the Jacobite 
Syrians, where the chorepiscopus proper, who 
presided over a rural district, is distinguished, 
both from a titular chorepisco;,us, more properly 
archipresbyter or proto-pope, who was a kind of 
leading presbyter in the episcopal city, and from 
the mepiočevris or visitator, who went circuit ; 
and among the Nestorians, where also both chor- 
cpiscopus and mepiočevrhs erxisted, as distinct 
classes (Denzinger, Rit. Orient. Proleg. 116, sq.; 
and see also the Arabic version of the Nicene 
canons, cans. 58 to 70). In both these bodies 
the chorepiscopi were presbyters. And in one 
ritual they are appointed without imposition of 
hands (Denzing. i6.). In the West, ie. chietly 
in Gaul, the order appears to have prevailed 


a For the meaning of this canon and its various read- 
inga, sec Routh, Zeliq. Sac. iii. 430-439. 
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more widely, to have usurped episcopal functions 
without due subordination to the diocesans, and 
to have been also taken advantage of by idle or 
worldly diocesans. In consequence it seems to 
have arousel a strong feeling of hostility, which 
shewed itself, first in a series of papa! bulls, 
condemning them; headed, it is true, by two 
forged letters respectively of Damasus 1. and 
Leo M. (of which the latter is merely an inter- 
polated version of Conc. Ilispal. Il. A.D. 619, 
can. 7, adding chorepiscopi to presbyteri, of which 
latter the council really treats), but continuing in 
a more genuine form, trom Leo I1l. down to Pope 
Nicholas 1. (to Rodolph, Archbishop of Bourges, 
A.D. 864); the last of. whom, however, takes 
the more immoderate line of atlirming cAorepiscopi 
to be really bishops, and consequently refusing 
to annul their ordinations of presbvters and 
deacons (as previous popes had done), but orders 
them to keep within canonica! limits ;—and 
secondly, in a series of conciliar decrees,.—(Conc. 
Ratispon. A.D. 800, in Capit. tit. iv. c. 1, Paris. 
A.D. 829, lib. i. c. 27, Mrld. A.D. 845, can. 44, 
Metens. A.D. 888, can. 8, and Capitul. v. 168, 
vi. 119, vii. 187, 310, 323, 324,—annulling all 
episcopal acts of chorepiscopi, and ordering them 
to be repeated by “ true" bishops; and finally 
forbidding all further appointments of chorepi- 
scopi at all. "The title however lingered on for 
some centuries, in France and Germany, as applied 
to various cathedral dignitaries in particular 
cathedrals, but in senses wholly irrelevant to its 
original and proper meaning (see instances in 
Du Cange). 

That chorepiscopi as such—i.e. omitting the 
cases of reconciled or vacaht bishops above men- 
tioned, of whose episcopate of course no question 
is made—were at first truly bishops, both in 
East and West, appears almost certain, both from 
their name and funections,. and even from the 
arguments of their strong opponents just spoken 
of. 1f nothing more could be urged against them, 
than that the Council of Neo-Caesarea compared 
them to the 70 disciples,—that the Council of 
Antioch authorises their consecration by a single 
bishop, and that they actually were so conse- 
crated (the Antiochene decree might mean merelv 
nomination by the word yiverBa:, but the actual 
history seems to rule the term to intend con- 
secration, and the [one] erceptional case of a 
chorepiscopus recorded [[Actt. Episc. Cenoman. 
ap. Du Cange] in late times to have been or- 
dained by three bishops [in order that he might 
be a full bishop), merely proves the general rule 
to the contrary),-—and that they were conse- 
crated for “ villages," contrary to canon,—then 
they certainly were bishops. And Pope Nicholas 
expressly says that they were so.  Undoubtedlyv 
they ceased to be so in the East, and were prac- 
tically merged in archdeacons in the West. And 
the non-episcopal nature of the functions to 
which they came to be limited would naturallv 
lead to such a result. “The language of the 
canons and of the Fathers (e.g. St. Basil. M. 
above quoted, or again St. Athanasius [ Apol. ii. 
Opp. i. 200), who distinguishes them both from 
bishops proper and from presbvters, and again 
both from city and from country presbvters), 
naturally implies that at first they were bishops 
in the common sense of the word. The special 
rites in the Fast for their appointment probably 
belong to a time when they had undoubtedly 
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there sunk down into presbyters. It ougnt to 
be said, however, that authorities are divided 
upon the question: English writers mainly (Be- 
verilge, Hammond, Cave, Bingham, Routh, to 
whćm may be added the weighty authority of 
Van Espen) asserting their episcopal character, 
while others (see a list in Bing. II. xiv. 2, 3, 

to which may be added Morinus and Du Cange) 
alleze them to have been presbyters. It need 
hardly be said that they are not identical with 
either coadjutors or sujFrajans, properly so called : 
although they do bear a close resemblance to 
such bishops a8, 6. 9. the Bishop of Dover in pre- 
Reformation times in England, and to the sundry 
Irish and foreign and other stray bishops, who 
are found so numerously doing the work of 
English bishops for them in the 12th to the 16th 
centuries, and to the suliragans as intended by 
Henry VIII., and now actually revived in England. 

(Bellarm. De Cleric is, €. 17; Cellot. De Hierarch. 
iv. 14; Morinus, De Šac. Ord. and Dissert.; De 
Marca, De Concord., $c. ii. 13; Du Cange ; Suicer; 
Bingham 5 Van Espen.) [A. W. H.] 


CHORISTER. [CANTOR.] 
CHRESTIANI. A heathen variation of the 


name Christiani. Instead of XpirTds, the more 
classical word, XpngTds, gracious or good, was 
commonly supposed to have been the name or title 
by which Jesus of Nazareth was distinguished, 
and his followers therefore were called Chrestiani. 
The mistake is noticed by Justin Martyr, Ter- 
tullian, Lactantius, and others, but the name 
having a good signification, they do not wholly 
reject it. Tertullian however remonstrates with 
the enemies of the faith for prosecuting Chris- 
tians merely for their name, a name which, ac- 
cording to either derivation, ought to command 
admiration rather than hatred. “ Christianus, 
quantum interpretatio est, de unctione deducitur. 
Sed et cim perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis (nam nec nominis verta est notitia penes 
vos) de suavitate vel benignitate compositum est. 
Oditur ergo in hominibus innocuis etiam nomen 
innocuum " (Tertul. Apol. c. 3; Bingham, I. 
i. 11). [D. B.] 


CHRISM. (Mipov, Xplaua; Chrisma. The 
latter word is sometimes feminine s ** miscitat 
ipsam chrismam," (Ordo Rom. F. c. 42.) The 


sacred oil or unguent used in the ceremony of 


baptism. The term is also used so as to include 
the oil blessed for the unction of catechumens and 
of the sick. 

St. Basil (De Spiritu S. c. 66 [a]. 277) mentions 
the blessing of the oil of anvinting for use in 
baptism as one of the observances derived from 
the earliest times by unwritten tradition. The 
earliest extant testimonies to its use, whether in 
baptism or in other ceremonies of the church, 
are the following. 

Tertullian (De Baptismn, €. 7) says, “next, 
coming forth from the baptismal font, we are 
anointed with oil blessed according to the pri- 
mitive ordinances, in accordance with which men 
were anointed with oil from the horn as a con- 
secration for the priesthood." He seems to 
regard the anointing with oil as a symbol of the 
universal priesthood of Christians. 

St. Cyprian (Zpist. 70, c. 2, p. 768, ed. Hirtel) 
speaks of the oil sanetified on the altar, with 
which the baptized are anointed [BAPTiISM]; and 
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this oil, he says, the heretics who had no true 
altar could not have. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 43, $ 3, 
and 44, & 1) the direction is giveu, immediately 
after baptism, “let the ministrant anoint the 
person baptized with unguent (uvpy), saving 
over it, “ Lord God . . grant that this unguent 
may so effectually work upon him that is bap- 
tized that the sweet savour of Thy Christ may 
abide in him fixed and firm." In this case, the 
unguent was evidently perfumed. = There is 
nothing in the passage to suggest that it had 
undergone any previous consecration. 

Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. 48, in Julian.) 
speaks of oil sanctified or _consecrated on the 
spiritual and divine Table; Optatus of Milevis 
(C. Donatist. vii. p. 102) says that this ointment 
is compounded (conditur) in the name of Christ ; 
and the Pseudo-Dionysius (De Mierarch. Eccles, 
c. +) mentions the use of the sign of the cross in 
the consecration of it. 

The privilege of consecrating chrism was in 
comparatively early times strictly conlined to 
the episcopal order. The twentieth canon of the 
first council of Toledo (A.D. 398) censures those 
presbyters who ventured to prepare chrism for 
themselves, and desires them to send a deacon or 
subdeacon to fetch the chrism from the bishop, 
so as to be in time for the festivities of Easter 
Day. To the same effect writes Bishop Montanus 
to the clergy of Palencia and to Theoribius 
(Hardouin's Concilia, ii. 1143). 

The greater quantity of chrism was probably 
at this time consecrated immediately before 
Easter, but it does not appear that the con- 
secration was as yet limited to a particular day ; 
on the contrary, the canon above cited expressly 
lays it down that the bishop might consecrate 
chrism at any time. But in the šth century it 
became an established custom to consecrate the 
chrism and oil for use throughout the year on 
Maundy Thursday. Pope Leo complains in a 
letter to his namesake, the Emperor of the Fast 
(Epist. 156, p. 1324), that in consequence of the 
murder of Proterius, bishop of Alexandria, the 
oblation was prevented and no chrism was con- 
secrated, —Fligius of Noyon (t 658), preaching 
on Maundy Thursday (Hom. 10 in Coena Dom. 
p. 245, Biblioth. Patr. Colon.) speaks of chrism 
being consecrated on that day throughout the 
Christian world. In the empire the consecration 
on Maundy Thursday was enjoined by a capitularv 
of Charles the Great (Concil, Germani te, i. 342); 
yet at a somewhat later date the custom had 
probably not become universal; for a svnod of 
Meaux of the year 845 forbade (canon 46) the 
preparation of chrism on any other day, as if such 
preparation was even then not quite unknown. 

The Gelasian Sacramentary has a Bfissa Chris- 
malis on Maundy Thursday, referring to the 
consecration both of chrism and of oil for the 
unction of the sick (Migne's Patrol. Ixxiv. 
p. 1099). The Gregorian Sacramentary has also 
on the same day full directions for the con- 
secration of oil and chrism in the mass (pp. 66— 
69); the ceremony consists of benediction, and 
breathing on the prepared unguent [AMPULLA] 
With this may be compared the directions of the 
Ordo Rom. I. (App. €. 7, p. 34), which are pro- 
bably of about the same age. Some of the later 
Ordines (see 0. R. X. pp. 97, fT.; XV. pp. 480 f.) 
also give directions for the benediction of chrism 
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by the pope on Maundy Thursday. It appears 
from the Ordo last referred to that it was at one 
time customary for the pope to bless chrism only 
in the year of his coronation, and every seventh 
year aflerwards. 

It appears from the Euchologion that in the 
Greek Church also the blessing of chrism is one 
of' the ceremonies of Maundy Thursday. 

The chrism is not simple oil, but oil mixed 
with balsam.  Eligius of Noyon (Hom. 8, fn 
Coena Dom.) tells us that the mingling of balsam 
with the oil typifies the union of regal and 
sacerdotal glory. Compare Tertullian (De Bay't. 
7), cited above. And Gregory the Great (fu 
Cantic. i. 13) refers the balsam of Engaddi to 
that balsam which, mixed with oil and blessed 
by the bishop, makes chrism, typifying the gitts 
of the Holy Spirit. For the Eastern Church, 
the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite testifies 
(Hicrarch. Eccl. c. 4) that the sacred unguent 
(uUpov) or chrism is composed of fragrant sub- 
stances. The modern receipt for its composition 
(as given in the Zuchologion) prescrives, in fact, 


besides oil and wine, thirty-six different kinds of 


aromautics. 
For the principal uses of chrism, see BAFTISX, 
CONFIRMATION, ORDINATION, [C.) 


CHRISMAL (CArismale). (1) The vessel or 
flask in which the consecrated oil or CHRISM 
was contained [AMPULLA]. 

(2) A vessel for the reservation of the conse- 
crated Host. In the Rheims MS. of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary (p. 432, ed. Menard) is given a 
€ Praefatio Chrismalis,' while the Ordo Romanus 
in the corresponding place has the rubric, “ Prae- 
fatio vasculi in quo Eucharistia reconditur." It 
is of this kind of chrismal that Egbert ( Penit. 
xii. 6; in Haddan and Stubbs' Councils, iii. 428) 
and Halitgar (Penit. c. 10, p. 701, Migne) speak, 
as of a vessel which the priest carried with 
him and might lose. Some, however, take this 
chrismal for the CORPORAL. 

(3) A cloth used to cover relics. In the Life 
of Eligius, attributed to St. Ouen (ii. 71), we 
read of a miracle wrought upon one who rubbed 
his face with the fringe of a chrismal which 
covered the relics of the saint. 

(4) Old-English Chrisom. The white cloth laid 
over the head of one newly baptized, after the 
unction with chrism [BAPTISM, p. 163). This 
cloth is called in Theodore's Poenitential (ii. iv. 
7; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 193) “ pannus cris- 
matis ;* in later authors, “ vestis chrismalis,? 
“ chrismalis pannus,? “ mitra baptizatorum," 
“ chrismale capitum."  (Ducange, 8. v.)_[C.] 


CHRISMARIUM. The vessel in which 
chrism is kept (Council of Auxerre, c. 6). It is 
sometimes however taken for a reliquar# (Gre- 
gory of Tours, De Mirac. S. Martini, iv. 32; 
Fortunatus, Vita Germani Paris. c. 47). [C.) 


CHRISOM. [CHRIsMAL.] 


CHRIST, PICTURES OF. [JEsus CHRIST 
IN ART.) 


CHRISTEMPOREKEIA, Xpisreuropela—the 
selling of Christ—a name sometimes employed 
in the 5th century to signify simony. During 
the ages of persecution there was no place for 
simoniacal transactions: but when the higher 
offices of the Church brought wealth and dignity 
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to their possessors, there were not wanting am- 
bitious and worldly men who sought to obtaiu 
such offices by bribery or other unworthy means. 
To check and prevent such discreditable prac- 
tices, severe laws were enacted both in church and 
state as earlvas the 5th century. The Council 
of Chalcedon (c. 2) decreed that if any bishop 
gave ordination or an ecclesiastical office or pre- 
ferment of any kind for money, he himself should 
lose his office and the party so preferred be de- 
posed, Other like decrees occur in the so-called 
Apostolical Canons (c. 29), the Council of Con- 
stantinople under Gennadius, A.D. 459; the nd 
Council of Orleans, Bracara, and many others. 
The imperial laws also were no less strinzent in 
regard to this abuse. £.g. it was enacted by one 
of Justinian's Novels (123, c. 1), that whenevera 
bishop was to be chosen, the electors should take 
an oath and insert it in the election paper that 
they did not choose him for any gift er promise 
or friendship, or any other cause, but only be- 
cause they knew him to be a man of the true 
Catholic faith and of unblamable life and good 
learning. And in another law (Novel 13%, €. 2) 
it is further provided that the party elected 
shall also at the time of his ordination, take an 
oath upon tbe holy Gospels that he neither gave 
nor promised by himself or other, nor hereatter 
will give to his ordainer or to his electors, or 
any other person, anything to procure him an 
ordination. And for any bishop to ordain another 
without observing the rule prescribed, is depo- 
sition, by the same law, both for himself and the 
person so ordained. 

These were some of the securities required bv 
the ancient Church against the practice which 
they stigmatized by the designation of Uhristem- 
poreia (Bingham, iv. 3, 4). [D. B.] 


CHRISTENING. [BarTism.] 
CHRISTIACUM CONCILIUM. [CREssr.] 
CHRISTIANA, or CHRISTINA, virgin, 


peyaXopdprus, martyr at Tyrus in Italy (7) 


A.D. 200, is commemorated July 24 (Jfart. Bedie, 
Rom. Vet., Usuardi, Cal. Byzant.). 


CHRISTMAS (FESTIVAL OF) (upa Te 
vtOXios, ra yevćBNia, Natalis, Natalitia, Na- 
tivitas, Domini, &c. From the latter is derivel 
the name of the day among peoples of the Latin 
race [c.g. the French Noel], and also among the 
Celtic nations, which were Christianized by 
Latin-speaking missionaries. ln Germany the 
day is called the Weihnachtsfest from the solema 
vigils which preceded the festival itself. The 
English Christmas [so the Dutch  Kerstmise, 
Kersmis, whence Kerst-macnd, a name for De- 
cember), analogous to such forms as Candlemas, 
Lammas, Michaelmas, Childermas, superseded 
the older name Yuie [Anglo-Saxon, Geol) by 
which the day is still known among the Scan- 
dinavian nations). 


I. Origin of Festival. 


It is not hard to understand why the Christian 
Church should have commemorated by an annual 
festival the Saviour's Incarnation. How far, 
however, the church was led by the possession 
of actual historical evidence to Assign, as it has 
done, December 25 as the date of the Nativity, 5 
a matter on which it is impossible to spesk 
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otherwise than most doubtfully.* On the one 
hand, due weight must be given to the una- 
nimous agreement of the Western Church as far 
as the tradition can be traced back, and to the 
almost universal acceptance of this view by the 
Eastern Church at an early date. It is certainly 
not altogether impossible that there may have 
been some trustworthy tradition, some founda- 
tion for Tertullian's remark as to the archives of 
the Jews stored up at Rome, some slight sub- 
stratum of truth underlying the legend as to the 
investigation of the day by Julius 1. (vide infra). 
Further, sundry independent considerations, 
astronomical and otherwise, tend to make it 
probable that our Lord's birth took place near 
the end of the year. On this point reference 
may be made to Sevffarth's Chronologia Sacra, 
which refers the Nativity to December 22 (p. 
239), see also Ideler, CAronologie, vol. ii. pp. 385 
sqq. On the other hand, some have argWed on 
various grounds in favour of the greater pro- 
bability_ of the Nativity having been in the 
autumn. Thus Lightfoot (Zorae Hebraicae et 
Ia/miudicae, vol. ii. p. 32, ed. Gandell) would 
make it coincide with the Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and associate it with that Festival in the 
same way in which the Passover and Easter, 
Pentecost and Whitsuntide correspond. His 
arguments mainly turn on the interpretation of 
Old Testament prophecies; €.g. our Lord died in 
Nisan, and if His ministry lasted three years and 
a half, as Lightfoot infers from Daniel ix. 27, 
then since our Lord at the beginning of His 
ministry was dr&v rpidnovra čpxduevos (Luke 
li. 25), we have, reckoning back from His death, 
Tisri or September for the season of His birth. 
Again, he infers from a comparison of Zecharinh 
xiv. 16, 17, that it would be most improbable 
that the Feast of Tabernacles alone of the three 
great Jewish festivals should fail of the honour 
by which the Passover became exalted into Easter, 
and Pentecost into Whitsuntide. To decide the 
matter thus, however, in the absence of any more 
tangible historical evidence, i is obviously unsafe. 
To the same end but on different grounds argues 
Jablonsky (Dissertationes di. de origina Festi 
Naticitatis Christi sn Ecclesia Christiana . quo- 
tannis stato die celebrari solita, in his Opuscu/a, 
vol. iii. pp. 317 sqq. Amsterdam 1809. See also 
Miinter, Der Stern der Weisen, p. 110, Copenhagen 
1827), maintaining for example that St. Luke's 
statement (ii. 8), of the shepherds keeping watch 
over their ficcks by night would hardly have 
been possible on the assumption of the December 
date, seeing that it would then have been the 
rainy season, and the flocks would therefore have 
been under shelter, A further discussion, how- 
ever, on this point rather belongs to the province 
of Biblical Chronology. 

Many learned men have seen in the particular 
period at which we celebrate Christmas, evidence 
in favour of our viewing the Christian festival 
as an adaptation of previously existing Jewish or 
heathen festivals; to the more striking views of 
this kind we shall now briefly refer. 


a Even in very early times the great uncertainty of the 
matter was clenrly felt. Tbus Jacob, bishop of Edessa 
(ovb. 578 A.D.), is quoted by Iionysius Bar-Salibi as gaying, 
“* No one knows exactly the day of tbe nativity of the 
Lord * this only is certain, from what Luke writes, that 
He was born in the night" (Assemani, Bibl, Or. vol. ii. 
Pp. 163). 
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(a) Some, as Oldermann (De festo Encaenivrum 
Judaico, orijine festy Nativitatiš Christi, 1715) 
have viewed Christmas as a continuation and 
development of the Jewish Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, a festival of eight days" duration beginning 
on Cisleu 25 (= December 17), which was the 
anniversary of the purification of the temple by 
Judas Maccabaeus after the outrages of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (see 1 Macc. iv. 52—59; 2 Mace. x. 
1-8; Josephus, Antiq. xii. 7, 6). Still while 
there seem to be several coincidences between the 
two feasts, such a transference from Judaism to 
Christianity of which no hint whatever is given 
in early times is exceedingly unlikely. 

(B) Others have derived it from some one or 
other of the Roman festivals held in the latter 
part of December, as the Saturnalia, or the Srjil- 
laria_ which fullowed them, or the Juvenalia 
established by Nero. A more striking parallel, 
however, than any of these is to be found in the 
Brumalia, or the_ Natalia Invicti [Solis], when 
the Sun, then at the winter solstice, was, as it 
were, born _anew, even as Christ the Sun of 
Righteousness then dawned upon the world. 
This is the view of Wernsdorf, Ie origine Sollem- 
nium Natalis Christi er festivitate Natalis Invicti. 
Wittenberg 1757 ; of Jablonsky partly fsupra); 
also of Mr. King "(Gnostics and thcir_ Remains, 
p. 49), who derives the Roman festival from the 
Mithras-worship of the Sun. "Then as Mith- 
raicism  gradually blended with Christianitv, 
changing its name but not altogether its sub- 
stance, many of its ancient notions and rites 
passed over too, and the Birthday of the Sun, 
the visible manitestation of Mithras himself, was 
transferred to the commemoration of the Birth 
of Christ. Numerous illustrations of the above 
remarks may be found in ancient inscriptions, 
£.g. SOLI INVICTO ET LUNAE AETERNAE 
C. VETTI GERMANI LIB. DUO _PARATUS ET 
HERMES DEDERUNT, or HAI2 MIGPA ANI- 
KHTA (Gruter, Žnscriptiones Antiquae, p. xxxiii.) 
ln the legend on the reverse of the copper coins 
of Constantine, SOLI _ INVICTO CONMITI, re- 
tained long after his conv ersion, there is at once 
an idea of the ancient Sun-God, and of the new 
Sun of Righteousness. The supporters of this 
theory cite various passages from early Christian 
writers indicating a recognition of this view. 
The sermon of Ambrose, quoted by Jablonsky, is 
certainly spurious, and is so marked in the best 
editions of his works; it furnishes, however, an 
interesting illustration of an early date. The 
passage runs thus, “ Bene quodammodo sanctum 
hunc diem Natalis Domini So/em norum vulgus 
appellat, et tanta sui auctoritate id confirmat, 
ut Judaei etiam atque Gentiles in hanc vocem 
consentiant. Quod libenter amplectandum nobis 
est, quia oriente Salvatore, non solum humani 
generis salus, sed etiam solis ipsius claritas in- 
novatur"' (Serm. 6, in Appendice p. 397, ed. 
Bened.). In the Latin editions of Chrysostom is 
a homily, wrongly ascribed to him, but probably 
written not long after his time, in which we read, 
““ Sed et Znvicli Natalem appellant. —Quis utique 
tam invictus nisi Dominus noster, qui _mortem 
subactam devicit? Vel quod dicunt Solis esse 
Natalem, ipse est Sal Justiriae, de quo Malachias 
propheta dixit, Orietur vobis timentibus nomen 
ipsius Sol Justitine et sanitas est in pennis ejus " 
(Sermo de Natiritate. S. Jomnis Baptistac * 
vol. ii. 1113, ed. Paris, 1570). Leo the Great 
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finds fault with the baneful persuasion of some 
“ quibus haec dies solemnitatis nostrae, non tam 
de Nativitate Christi, quam de novi ut dicunt 
golis ortu, honorabilis videtur? (Serm. 22, & 6, 
vol. i. p. 72, ed. Ballerini). Again, the same 
father observes, “ Sed _hanc adorandam in cnelo 
et in terra Nativitatem nullus nobis dies magis 
quam hodiernus insinuat, et nova etiam in ele- 
mentis luce _radiante, coram (al. totam) sensibus 
nostris mirabilis sacramenti ingerit claritatem " 
(Serm. 26, 8 1, p. 57). 

We may further cite one or two instances from 
ancient Christian poets: Prudentius, in hishymn 
Ad Natalem Domini, thus speaks (Cathemerinon 
xi. init., p. 364, ed. Arevalus):— 

“ Quid est, quod arctum circulum 
Sol Jam recurrens dezerit ? 
Cbristusne terris nascitur 
Qui lucis auget tramitem 2" 


Paulinus of Nola also (Poema xiv. 15-19, p. 382, 
ed. Muratori) :— 


“ Nam post solstitium, quo Christus corpore natus 
Sole novo gelidae mutavit tempora brumae, 
Atque salutiferum praestans mortalibus ortum, 
Procedente die, secum decrescere noctes 
Jussit," 


Reference may also be made to an extract in 
Assemani (#ibl. Or. ii. 163) from Dionysius Bar- 
Salibi, bishop of Amida, which shows traces of a 
similar feeling in the East; also to a passage 
from an anonymous Syrian writer, who distinctly 
refers the fixing of the day to the above cause; 
we are not disposed, however, to attach much 
weight to this last passage. More important for 
our purpose is the injunction of a council of Rome 
(743 A.D.) “Ut nullus Kalendas Januarias et 
broma (=brumalia) colere praesumpserit " (can. 
9, Labbć vi. 1548), which shows at any rate that 
for a long time after the fall of heathenism, 
many traces of heathen rites still remained. A 
similar mention is found also in the proceedings 
of the Quinisext Council (692 A.D.), TAs obTwW 
Aeyoućvas KaAdvdas kal TE KaXovueva BpovudAia 
(can. 66, Labbe vi. 1170). 

(y) Others have even derived Christmas from 
the Northern festival (Fu/le) in December, in 
honour of Freya (cf. Loccenius, Antiq. Sueo-Goth. 
lib. i. c. 5, Holmiae, 1645; Scheffer, Upsalia 
Antiqua, p. 296, Upsal, 1666). 

(8) Jablonsky, while _considering, as we have 
said, that in the festival of the Natalis Invicti 
is to be found the origin of the celebration of 
our Lord's Nativity by the Roman Church, main- 
tains (op. cit. pp. 361 sqq.) that the Christians 
derived this festival primarily from the Basili- 
dinns. These, as we learn from a passage of 
Clement of Alexandria cited at length below, 
celebrated Christ's baptism as being His mani- 
festation to the world on Tubi 11 (= January 6), 
and Jablonsky argues that this particular day 
was suggested to them by the Egyptian festival 
of the Zuventio Osiridis or Festum Usiridis nati 
or renati (cf. Juvenal viii. 29; Athenagoras, 
Legatio, c. 22, p. 299, ed. Maranus), itself a com- 
memoration of the renewed life of the sun from 
year to year, which he thinks was celebrated on 
that day. (On this last point, however, much 
doubt exists. Wyttenbach, Animadrersiones in 
Hlutarchi Moralia ; Ile Iside et Osiride, p. 366 F, 
considers that if Plutarch's text &s correct, the 
festival took place in Athyr or _Kovember, and 
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Kircher, Oedipus Aeqyptiacus, vol. ii. part 2, p. 
262, would fix it in Choeac or December.) 

(€) Some writers have argued that the Chris- 
tian festival was not so much a transformation 
of a previously existing non-Christian one, as nu 
independent festival set up as a counter-cele- 
bration at the same time with the heathen fes- 
tival; this distinction, however, is rather ap- 
parent than real. Augusti, for example ( Denk- 
uirdiujkeiten, vol. i. p. 226), sees in it a standing 
protest against those sects which denied or ob- 
seured the great truth of the Incarnation, such 
as the Manichaeans, Gnostics, Priscillianists, and 
the like. 


II. IIistory of Festival. 


We do not find in the earliest Christian times 
uniformity of observance as to the day on which 
our Lord's Nativity was commemorited. The 
earliest allusion to it is made by Clement of 
Alexandria, and is of so much importance that 
we shall give it at length. After speaking of 
the year of our Lord?s birth, he proceeds: “ And 
there are some who over curiously (zepiep- 
y6Trepov) assign not only the year but even the 
day of the birth of our Saviour, which they say 
was in the 28th year of Augustus, on the 25th 
day of Pachon.b And the followers of Basilides 
celebrate also the day of His baptism (oi šč do 
B. kal T00 Barrlauaros abroV TIV nućpav ćoprd- 
(ovoi), spending the night before in reudings, 
and thev say that it was iu the 15th year of 
Tiberius Caesar, on the 15th of the month Tubi, 
but some say that it was on the 1lth of the 
same month... . Further, some of them say 
that he was born on the 24th or 25th of Phar- 
muthi." (Stromata, lib. i. c. 21, vol. i. p. +07, ed. 
Potter). he two days here specified as those 
on which the Nativity was celebrated, Pachon 
25, and Pharmuthi 24 or 25, are respectively 
May 20, April 21 or 22 (see Belle, De tempornin 
ratione, c. 11; Patrol. xc. 345). Jablonsky (op. 
cit.), and Le Nourry (Za Clem. Alcr. opp. Diss. 
ii. art. 5) infer from the language of Clement 
that Tubi 11 or 15 (January 6 or 10) was ob- 
served by the followers of Basilides as the day 
of the baptism as trell as of the Nativity. We 
should venture to doubt this idea, but it is per- 
haps supported by the passage cited below from 
Epiphanius. — Gieseler also (Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. i. p. 154, ed. 3) considers the inference in- 
eorrect. 

We may probably assume the above-quoted 
passage to be decisive against any general cele- 
bration of the Nativity in Clement's time. —Pos- 
sibly indeed, though as we have already said the 
inference seems doubtful, he may refer to a cele- 
bration of the day by some of the sects of the 
time, since he speaks of the Pasilidians “ observ= 
ing also the day of the baptism." Further, it 
would seem as if Clement rather censured the 
attempt to fix accurately the day of our Lord's 
birth, itself conelusive evidence against a general 
recognition of the festival in Clement's time. 

It was the general custom in early times, in 
the East, to fix the Nativity on January 6, which 
thus served as the anniversary both for the Birth 


b_Ideler (op. cit. ii. 387 n.) suggests as a reason for this 
fixing of the day on the part of the Egyptians, that hear- 
ing Christ was born in the 9th tnonth, they referred it to 
the 9th month of thcir own calendar. 
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and the Epiphany. An illustration of this, not 
however applying to an Oriental Church, may 
perhaps be derived from the accounts of the visit 
of Julian the Apostate, when at Vienne in Gaul, 
to a church with the view of seeming in accord 
with the religion of his soldiery. Ammianus 
Marcellinus (lib. xxi. c. 2) speaks of this visit 
as taking place on the Epiphany (“ feriarum die 
quem celebrantes mense Januario Christiani Epi- 
phania dictitant *), and Zonaras (Annal. lib. xiii. 
c. 11) on the Nativity (T7js yeveBAlov cwT"pos 
nuećpas čpeornkvlas). It is just possible, however, 
that the references may be to ditlerent events. 

To derive illustrations of the practice from 
distinctly Eastern sources, we_may refer in the 
first place to a letter attributed to Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, wbich professes to be addressed by him 
to Julius, bishop of Rome, on this subject. 
letter, though a palpable forgery, aflords inter- 
esting evidence of the existence of the practice 
of combining the two feasts on January 6. We 
derive our knowledge of it from two sources: 
(1) a summary of it given in a letter, De Nati- 
ritate Domini, of John, bishop of Nicaea (end of 
the 9th or beginning of the 10th century) to 
Zacharias, Catholicos of Armenia Major (Combelfis, 
Haeresis Monothelit. pp. 298 sqq.); and (2) an 
anonymous *Avaykala Šifrynois, published by 
Cotelier from a MS. in the Library of Paris (Pa- 
tres Apostolici, i. 316, ed. 1724). The general 
substance of these is to the effect that the bishop 
of Jerusalem complained of the inconvenience of 
celebrating the Nativity and the Epiphany on 
the same day, seeing that as he went in person 
to scenes commemorated by these events, Beth- 
lehem and the Jordan, it was difficult to perform 
both journeys in one day, and the services were 
necessarily mutilated. He therefore requests in- 
formation as to the proper day of the Nativity, 
adding that Titus carried away to Rome the 
archives of the Jews from which the fact might 
be cleared up. (For this point, cf. Tertullian 
contra Marcionem, lib. iv. c. 7.) The pope in 
answer declares that he has examined the records 
and finds that December 25 is the day on which 
the Nativity should be held. The latter of the 
two documents we have referred to adds that 
this decision caused much murmuring—“ Now 
at that time Gregory Theologus [Nazianzen] 
was at Constantinople, and there arose no small 
murmuring among the citizens, as though he had 
been dividing the feast, and they said, Thou hast 
divided the feast, and art casting us into idol- 
atry." According to this document the name of 
the bishop of Jerusalem in question was Juvenal, 
a successor of Cyril (see Cyril. Hierosol. p. 370, 
ed. Touttee).< 

A possible allusion to this affair may be cited 


€ The unhistorical character of these documents is 
cqually obvious whether we take Cyril or Juvenal : for 
Julius was dead nearly a century before tihe time of the 
latter. Again as for Cyril, the letter, according to Coteliers 
obvious correction, claims to be written not by the well- 
known Cyril (“ who wrote to Constantine" (leg. Con- 
stantius] concerning the appearance of the luminous cross 
over Jerusalem), but a later one in the time of Valerius, 
mentioned by Epiphanius ( Haer. Ixvi. 20). This bowever 
is impossible, for the end of the pontificate of Julius only 
just overlaps tbat of Cyril. Even if, in spite of the letter, 
we referred It to Cyril I., we are no better off, for it is 
clear that the practice of celebrating the Nativity and the 
Epipbany together continued in Jerusalem after his time. 


This. 
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from the Zaudatio S. Stephani by Basil of Se- 
leucia, who fiourished at the time of the Council 
of Ephesus (Patrol. Gr. Ixxxv. 469), who says of 
Juvenal that he “ began to celebrate the glorious 
and adorable salvation-bringing Nativity of the 
Lord," which not improbably means celebrated 
as a distinct festival. Possibly the explanation 
of the whole thing is that Juvenal initiated some 
change in accordance with the Western practice, 
which was then explained as a direct action of the 
Roman See, and was finally associated with the 
more famous name of Cyril. 

To show that the change was not at once made 
in Palestine, we_may further appeal to the Latin 
homily De Nativitate Domini, found in Latin edi- 
tions of Chrysostom, which though not received 
as a genuine writing of that Father, is assigned 
by Touttee (op. cit. p. 369) to the 4th century 
or the beginning of the 5th. The writer is con- 
tending that the Western plan of dividing the 
festivals is correct, and finds fault with Orientals 
who clung to their old method on the ground 
that they must know best in whose land our 
Lord's earthly life was past (Chrysostom, vol. i, 
Pp. 1116, ed. Paris, 1570). 

Important testimony on this point may be de- 
rived from Cosmas Indicopleustes ( Topographia 
Christiana, lib. v.; Patrol. Gr. Ixxxviii. 197), 
who after referring to the message of the angel 
to Zacharias and the visit of the Virgin to Fliza- 
beth, says that Christians concur in celebrating 
the Nativity in the ninth month, on Choeac 2 
(= December 24), “ but the people of Jerusalem, 
as though from what the blessed Luke says 
that Christ was baptized when “beginning to be 
about thirty years old, celebrate the Nativity 
on the Epiphany.? He then appears to say that 
the people of Jerusalem were right in supposing 
that our Lord's buptism fell on the anniversary 
of His birth, but that the Church had wisely 
postponed the celebration of one of these events 
for twelve days lest either festival should meet 
with insuflicient attention. Thus Jerusalem was 
incorrect in taking the later day for the anni- 
versary of the Nativity. “But the people of 
Jerusalem alone by a reasonable conjecture, yet 
not accurately, celebrate [the Nativity] on the 
Epiphany, and on the Nativity they celebrate 
the memory of David and of James the Apostle.? 
We further gather from the letter of John of 
Nicaea already referred to (0p. cit. 1141) that the 
Church of Jerusalem appealed to the authority 
of James, the Lord's brother, for their practice 
of celebrating the Nativity on January 6. He 
adds that in the time of Honorius the patriarchs 
of Constantinople (Chrysostom), Alexandria, Je- 
rusalem, and Antioch formally acquiesced in the 
Western plan. 

We shall now adduce evidence to show that the 
practice of the Alexandrian Church agreed in this 
matter with that of the Church of Jerusalem. 1n 
his notes to his Latin translation of the Arabic Pre- 
face, Canons and Constitutions of the Nicene Coun- 
cil, Abraham Eechelensis cites from the Constitu- 
tions of the Alexandrian Church, “ Zn dis autem 
Nutivitatis et Epiphaniue eo tempore quo conci- 
lium Nicaenum coactum fuit, praeceperunt ejus 
patres ut noctu missa celebretur" (Labbe ii. 402). 

Cassiant again (Cullutio x. c. 2; Patrol. xlix. 


d It would almost seem as though there were grounds 
for believing the change to have taken place in Egypt by 
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820) speaks of it as the custom in Egypt in his 
day: “lntra Aegypti regionem mos iste antiqua 
traditione servatur, ut 'peracto Epiphaniorum 
die quem provinciae illius sacerdotes vel Domi- 
nici Baptismi, vel secundum carnem Nativitatis 
esse definiunt, et idcirco utriusque sacramenti 
solemnitatem non bifarie ut in occiduis pro- 
vinciis, sed una diei hujus festivitate concele- 
brant ... . (cf. Isidore, De Eccl. Of. i. 27); 
Gennadius (De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, 6. 58 ; 
Patrol, \viii. 1092) speaks of a certain Bishop 
Timotheus who composed a book, not now extant, 
on the Nativity of our Lord “ quam credit in 
Epiphania factam.' Taken in conjunction with 
what we have already said of the Egyptian prac- 
tice this may refer to Timotheus, bishop of Alex- 
andria. 

We next pass on to notice the evidence for the 
practice of the Armenians in this matter. Euthy- 
mius (Panoplia Dogmatica, tit. 23; Patrol. Gr. 
cxxx. 1175) says of them : “ These deny the birth 
of Christ according to the flesh and the mystery 
of the true Incarnation, saying that they took 
place only in appearance; nor do they celebrate 
the Annunciation of the Mother of God on the 
day that we celebrate it, that is on March 25, 
as the inspired Fathers, the great Athanasius € 
and John Chrysostom and those of their time 
and after their time have handed it down to 
us, but on January 5; in a very short time they 
fancifully and obscurely pretend that they cele- 
brate the Annunciation and the Nativity and 
the Baptism of Christ, to the deceiving of the 
uncorrupt and not according to truth." Similar 
evidence is forthcoming from Nicephorus (/fist. 
Eccles. xviii. 535 Patrol. Gr. cxlvii. 440) : “ They 
deny also the Nativity of Christ according to the 
flesh, and say that He was born only in appear- 
ance ; and differing from us who observe them 
separately, they extend the fast to the 15th 
(doubtless for re' here we should read €] day of 
the month January, and celebrate together the 
Annunciation and Nativity and Baptism." The 
inquiry of the Armenian Catholicos Zacharias from 
John of Nicaea, which called forth the letter of 
the latter, is also evidence throwing a light upon 
the matter in question. 

We shall next cite from the answers of 
John, bishop of Citrum, to Constantine Cabasilas, 
archbishop of Dyrrachium (quoted by Cotelier, 
Patres Apostvlici, i. 316, ed. 1724, from MSS. in 
the Library of Paris, though not given in the 
printed editions, as Leunclavius, Jus Graeco- Ro- 
manum, p. 323) : “ We abolish the twelve days? 
[fast] for the overthrowing of the fast of the Arme- 
nians. For they fast for these twelve days before 
Epiphany, and so celebrate together on the fifth 
of January the three fensts: I mean the Annun- 
cintion and the Nativity and Baptism of Christ. 
He proceeds to attribute this to the heresiarch 
Ichanius, who held Docetic views. 

Cotelier further quotes from a MS. in the same 


Casaian's time ; for in the heading of a homily by Paul, 
bishop of Emesa, delivered at Alexandria before Cyril, we 
find AexBetga kB" Xorax (= December 25). . . eis Thy ydv- 
VJ TOV Kvpiov nuwv 'Iqrov XpraTod. (Conc. Ephes. 
Pars ili. c. 31; Labbć, ili. 1095.) 

e 'The writer here doubtless appcals to the Quaestiones 
ad Antiovchum Ducem, 55 (Patrol. Gy. xxvili. 632), once 
attributed to Athanasius, but universally acknowledged 
now to be spurlvus. 


noi i O ata i va; ._..............—...................zm...s. m... 
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Library a form of renunciation to be gone through 
by Armenian heretics on joining the _ Roman 
Church. Among other things is, “If any one 
does not celebrate on March 25 the Annunciation, 
and on December 25 the Nativity of Christ, 
Jet him be Anathema.?" He had previously (op. 
cit. p. 238) printed from the same MS. an attack 
on the švroeBis Opnokela TOV KaklaTov "Apue- 
vlov, where we find: “ And on January 5 in the 
evening, they celebrate the feast of the Annun- 
ciation. . . . And in the morning they celebrate 
the Nativity of Christ, and in the Liturgy the 
Holy Epiphany.? 

Finally, for the Armenian practice reference 
may be made to two invectives (AGyo: oTnA1- 
TevTikol) of Isaac, Catholicos of Armenia, in the 
11th or 12th century (i. 3, ii. 10, Combefis, Haere- 
8i3 Monothelit. pp. 333, 405). The modern Arme- 
nian Church still retains this practice (Neale, 
Holy Eastern Church,-Introd. p. 741). 

The Western Church, so far as we can trace 
the matter back, seems to have kept the two 
festivals of the Nativity and Epiphany always 
distinct! "Jerome says unhesitatingly (Comm. in 
Ezech, i. 1, vol. v. 6, ed. Bened.): “Et dies 
Epiphaniorum hucusque venerabilis est, non ut 
quulam putant Nutalis in carne, tunc enim ab- 
sconditus est, et non apparuit.? 

We may cite the very ancient Calendarium 
Carthaginense (Patrol. xiii. 1227), which marks 
December _ 25 thus: “ viii. Kal. Jan. Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi Filii Dei," with a note of the 
Epiphany on Jan. 6. We shall only cite here 
from two other ancient calendars, that of Buche- 
rius and the Leonine, which Muratori (De Rebus 
Initurgicis, c. 4) refers approximately to the dates 
355, 488 A.D. respectively. These severally 
mark the day, “Natus Christus in Bethlehem 
Judae,? “ Natale Domini * (7. c.). Other Litur- 
gical monuments will be treated of separately. 

Evidence, however, is forthcoming to show that 
in the Roman Church the Epiphany was pro- 
bably the older of the two festivals, and there- 
fore in some respects the more important, for 
the ancient Ord» Romanus (In vigilia Theo- 
phanine, p. 21, ed. Hittorp, Cologne, 1568) 
remarks: “Nec hoc praetereundum est, quod 
secunda Nativitas Christi (1.e. the Epiphany), tot 
illustrata _ mysteriis, honoratior sit quam prima 
(:.e. Christmas)." Still this is after all onlv a 
matter of relative importance, and the Nativity 
is evidently accounted a festival of the highest 
order in the Leonine Sacramentary, which is cer- 
tainly older than the Ordo which Hittorp refers 
to the time of Pepin and Charlemagne. 

We shall now endeavour to show that the 
change of the day to December 25, in accordance 
with the Western plan, began to take place in 
the East towards the end of the 4th century: 
The old way was that believed in by Ephrem 
Syrus (ob. 378 A.D.), who is cited as saying, “ On 
the 10th day [of March] was His Conception, 
and on the 6th day [of January] was His Na- 
tivity " (Assemani, Bibl. Or. ii. 163). The 
change, however, must have been gradual. For, 


f It will be noticed tbat the Western Church marks 
the Epipbany by a Greek name, and the Nativity bra 
Latin name. Itis a reasonable inference tbat the former 
took its rise in the Eost, and was ibence introduced into 
tbe West; wbile tbe latter as a separate festival was of 
distinctly Western growth. 
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to say nothing of Armenians, we find Epiphantus 
saying (Zaer. li. 24, vol. i. p. 446, ed. Petavius): 
* For since He was born in the month of January, 
that is, viii. Id. Jan. which is according to the 
Romans January 5, according to the Egyptians 
Tubi 11, according to the Syrians or the Greeks 
Audyneus 6, according to the Cyprians or Sala- 
minians the 5th of the 5th month, according to 
the Paphians Julus 14, according to the Arabians 
Aleom 21, according to the Cappadocians Atarta 
13, according to the Hebrews Tibieth (Tebeth) 
13, according to the Athenians Maemacterion 6 
It does not appear whether Epiphanius 
means that all these nations celebrated the 
Nativity on the day thus indicated: it is more 
probable that he is merely giving the various 
equivalents for the day in different systems of 
reckoniug.  Indeed his mention of the Romans 
is perhaps conclusive. 

The most important piece of evidence, however, 
towards fixing the date of the change in the East 
by which December 25 became recognized as the 
day of the Nativity is to be found in a Homily 
of Uhrysostom to the people of Antioch, eis Thy 
JeveBAiov  ućpav Tov žŽvrnpos "usv 'Iqnrov 
XpioTov (vol. ii. p. 354, ed. Montfaucon), which 
Montfaucon (p. 352)€ gives strong rensons for 
believing to have been delivered on December 25, 
385. After saying how earnestly he had wished 
to see on the day of the Nativity a congregation 
like that which was then met together, Chry- 
sostom proceeds : ““ Nevertheless it is not yet the 
tenth year since this day has been made manifest 
and plain to us, still as though it had been handed 
down to us from the beginning (čveBev) and 
many years ago, it has flourished thus through 
vour zeal. And so a man would not err who 
should call it at once new and ancient,—new, 
in that it has recently been made known to us; 
bot old and ancient, in that it has speedily won 
an equality with older festivals. . .. .?" Andas 
plants of good stock speedily grow up and pro- 
duce fruit, “so this day too, known from the 
beginning to those who inhabit the West, but 
brought to us not many years ago. . . . .? The 
change, however, at first meets with opposition. 
**I know well," he adds, “that many even yet 
dispute with one another about it, some finding 
fault with it and others defending it, . . . . since 
it is old and ancient, for the prophets already 
foretold His birth, and from the beginning it has 
been manifest and notable to the dwellers from 
Thrace even to Gades." Again (6 2) he refers 
his hearers to the archives at Rome as a source 
whence certain evidence on the point could be ob- 
tained, and adds “from those who have an accurate 
knowledge of these things and inhabit that city, 
have we received this day. "For they who dwell 
there, observing it from the beginning and by old 
tradition, themselves sent to us now the know- 
ledge of it. Again (85) after fizing April as 
the time of the Annunciation, he arrives for the 
Nativity at tbe month Apellaeus (December), 


# Montfaucon here cites Atbanaslus (Frag. Comm. in 
Matth. vol. i. p. 1025, ed. Bened. 1787) as speaking of 
December 25 as tbe Nativity. But in the first place the 
Benedictine editors had considerable doubt of the genuine- 
nesa of the fragment (**si non aperte spurium admodum 
suspectum videtur, in quo sunt pleraque uv8wšy; "'); and 
in the next, it seems ratber tbe death of Herod which is 
indicated than tbe birth of our Lord. 
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“ this present month, in which we celebrate the 
day.? 

From the above-quoted language of Chry- 
sostom, we may notice; (1) that about the year 
386 A.D. the festival of the Nativity, as distinct 
from and independent of the Epiphany, was a no- 
veltyof a few years" standing in the East ; (2) that 
Chrysostom believed that the Western Church 
had celebrated an independent festival “from 
the beginning and by old tradition ;' (3) that the 
change was inet with opposition, and therefore 
would be gradual. 

Combining, then, Chrysostom's definite testi- 
mony with the fact that Epiphanius had, perhaps 
a little before this time, concurred with the old 
Eastern view, and that at the time of the Council 
of Ephesus the change was tacitly recognized at 
Alexandria, we may fairly argue that except in 
those parts of the Eastern Church where the old 
plan was still continued (Jerusalem possibly and 
Armenia certainly), the Western plan was being 
gradually adopted in the period which we may 
roughly define as the last quarter of the 4th and 
the first quarter of the 5th century. 

Whether before the time of Chrysostom any 
part of the Eastern Church observed the Nativity 
on December 25, it is difficult to say. The 
date of the various parts of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (see the Article) being so doubtful, 
we shall merely cite from them a passage 
beariug on this point: “Observe the days of 
the festivals, brethren, and first the Nativity, 
and let this be celebrated by you on the 25th 
day of the ninth month. After this let the Epi- 
phany be very greatly honoured in your eyes, 
on which the Lord revealed to you His Own 
Godhead ; and let this be held on the 6th day 
of the tenth month" (v. 13; cf. also viii. 33, 
where the two festivals are again distinguished). 
Cotelier in his introduction (op. cit. p. 197) also 
cites a passage found in some _MSS. of Anastasius. 
which protesses to be quoted from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in the present text of which, how- 
ever, it is not found : “ For our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born of the Holy Virgin Mary in Bethlehem, 
čv unvl kara Aiyvrriovs Xodx ke [probably u mis- 
take for x0', which = December 25] &pa €B6un 
hi Nućpas f) ćoriv xpd OKT KaAavšćv 'lavova- 

0." 

: The result of all this investigation then 
is roughly this. In the case of the Fastern 
Church there is no certain evidence pointing to a 
general celebration of the Nativity on December 
25 before the time of Chrysostom. Till then it 
had been held on January 6 in conjunction with 
the Epiphany, and even after this date some 
churches of the East retained for some time 
their old plan. 

In the West we are told that the festival had 
been recognized, and celebrated on December 25 
“from the beginning." We are not able to produce 
any very ancient witnesses from Western Fathers, 
but may fairly assume that it had existed sufl:- 
ciently long for Chrysostom to be able to use 
reasonably and without fear of contradiction 
such a word as &vewBev. We have also called 
attention to the recognition of it in ancient 
calendars. 

Since the time of Chrysostom, the Nativity has 
been received by all Churches of Christendom as 
one of their most important festivals. Thus, in 
a sermon attributed to Gregory*of Nyssa, but 
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of doubtful authenticitv, it is said: “ Now is 
heard accordant throughout the whole inhabited 
world the sound of them that celebrate the 
feast * (Patrol. Gr. xlvi. 1148). Chrysostom (Zn 
B. Philojonium 4, vol. i. 497) speaks of it as 
second in importance to no festival, “ which a 
man would not be wrong in calling the chief 
(unrpdnoMis) of all festiv als." 

Several_sermons are extant of Pope Leo 1. on 
the subject of the Nativity, further exemplifying 
this statement (Serm. 21-30, vol. i. pp. 64 sqq. 
ed, Ballerini). 

It is curious that in one of his epistles Augustine 
does not seem to recognize the Nativity as a fes- 
tival of the first order, where after referring to 
the Divine institution of the Sacraments, he pro- 
ceeds to those things “ quae non scripta sed tra- 
dita custodimua * on the authority of the Apostles 
and the Church, “sicut quod Domini Passio et 
Resurrectio et Ascensio in caelum et Adventus 
de caelo Spiritus Sancti anniversaria solemnitate 
celebrantur " (ZEpist. 548 1 [olim 118]; Patrol. 
xxxiii. 200). Yet he deemed the festival of such 
importance that he has written nota few sermons 
for the day, showing the celebration of this festival 
in Africa (see Serm. 184—196, 369-372; Patrol. 
xxxviii. 995 sqq., xxxix. 1655 sqq.; the authen- 
ticity of the latter group, however, is doubtfu)). 


III. Liturgical Notices. 


The Roman Church evidently accounted the 
Nativity one of the most important feasts from 
very early times. Their earliest Sacramentary, 
that of Pope Leo, contains nine Masses for the 
day (vol. ii. 148sqq.). There is, however, no 
noticeof a Vigil, In the Preface in the first Mass 
it is said: “ Quoniam quidquid Christianae pro- 
fessionis devotione celebratur, de hac sumit solem- 
nitate principium, et in hujus muneris mysterio 
continetur.? See again the Preface in the seventh 
Mass: “ Atque ideo sicut primis fidelibus extitit 
in sui credulitate pretiosum, ita nunc excusa- 
bilem conscientiam non relinquit, quae salutaris 
mysterii veritatem,. toto etiam mundo testifi- 
cante non sequitur.? 

In the Gelasian Sacramentary four Masses 
altogether are given: (1) For the Vigil at Nones ; 
(2) For the Vigil in nocte; (3) For the Vigil 
Mane prima ; (4) For the Nativity in die: that 
is to say, there are practically three _Masses on 
the Nativity itself. After this again are several 
prayers for the Nativity, whether at Vespers or 
Matins. 

The Gelasian Sacramentary borrowed a good 
deal from the Leonine here. The Collect and 
Secreta for the services of the Vigil at Nones 
and Mane prima, and a Collect and the Preface 
for the Nativity itself as well as two (the 2nd 
and 4th) of the added prayers all come from the 
large number of Masses for the day in the older 
Saeramentary (Patrol. Ixxiv. 1055 sqq.). We now 
pass on to the Gregorian Sacramentary. Here, 
as in the previous case, there are altogether four 
services with a large number ofalternative forms. 
The second mass is connected in some MSS. with 
the church of S. Maria Major; thus, Natalis 
Domini ad S, Mariam Majorem (MS. Rodradi), 
Nocte ad S. Mariam (MS. Ratoldi); and the third 
contains also the commemoration of S. Anastasia, 
and one MS. mentioned by Menard (in loc.) gives 
two prefaces for the day, one for the Saint and 
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the other for the Nativity (cf. Greg. Sacr. col. 
5 sqq. ed. Menard). See also the Anliphonary, 
where, as before, four Masses in all are recog- 
nized (15. col. 657 sqq.), and a still more elabo- 
rate set of forms is given in the Zuber Responsal:s 
attributed to Gregory (ib. col. 741 sqq.). 

The Ordo Romanus (ed. cit. p. 19) prescribes 
three Lections from Isaiah for the Vigil of the 
Nativity : (1) ix. 1-x. 4; (2) xl. 1—xli. 20; (3) 
lii. 1-15. The Ambrosian Liturgy of the Church 
of Milan (Pamelius, Žiturgg. Latt. vol. i. pp. 
293 sqq.) gives one Mass for the day. 

We may now brietly examine the Liturgical 
monuments of the Gallican Church. In.the an- 
cient Lectionarv of that Church, there were 
originally twelve Lections for the Vigil of the 
Nativity. Those which are yet extant, five in 
number, are: Isaiah xliv. 23-xlvi. 13; an er- 
tract from a sermon of Augustine" De Nativi- 
tate Domini : Isaiah liv. 1—lxi. 7; Malachi ii. T— 
iv. 6 ; St. John i. 1-15. 

The Lections for the Nativity itself are Isaiah 
vii. 10-ix. 8 (with some omissions); Danikel 
[Benedicite] cum benedictione ; Hebrews i. 1-13; 
St. Luke ii. 1-19 (Mabillon, de Ziturgia Gallicana, 
lib. ii. pp. 106 sqq.). In illustration of this plan 
of having twelve Lections for the Vigil of the 
Nativity, here doubtless equivalent to the Matins 
of the Nativity, Mabillon (/. c.) cites from the 
Regula of Aurelian, bishop of Arles : “In Natale 
Domini et in Epiphania tertia hora surgite: di- 
cite unum nocturnum et facite sex missas [ = lec- 
tiones] de Jsaia_propheta ; iterum dicite noc- 
turnum, et legantur aliae sex de Evangelio? 
(Patrol. Ixviii. 396). 

lt will be seen that in the Gallican Lectionary 
one Mass only is presupposed for the day of the 
Nativity, and in accordance with this the Gothico- 
Gallic Missal (op. cit. pp. 188 sqq.) gives us one 
Mass for the Vigil and one for the day. In the 
ancient Gallican Missal are found forms of the Pre- 
face “ad vesperum Natalis Domini " and pravers 
“ad initium noctis Natalis Domini," “in media 
nocte Natalis Domini. 

The Mozarabic Missal gives us but one Mass 
for the day and ignores the Vigil. The Propheti- 
cal Lection, the _Epistle, and the Gospel are re- 
spectively Isaiah ix. 1-7; Hebrews i. 1-12: St. 
Luke ii. 6-20 (ed. Leslie, pp. 37 sqq.) The 
Breviary gives Matins for the Vigil; and for 
the day of the Nativity, (1) Vespers— that is on 
the evening preceding December 25; (2) Matins- 
and Lauds. Into the Vesper service enters the 
noble hymn, “ Veni Redemptor Gentium." 

It will have been noticed that the Roman 
Liturgies, the Gelasian and Gregorian, give three 
Masses for the Nativity, while those for the 
Churches of Milan, Gaul, and Spain give but 
one. In the case of the Gallican Church this 
may be illustrated from Gregory of Tours, who 
in the life of Nicetius of Lyons ( Vitae Patrum, 
viii. 11, p. 1196, ed. Bened.), says: “ Facta quo- 
que hora tertia, cum populus ad missarum «o- 
lemnia conveniret, hic mortuus in ecclesiam est 
delatus." On the other hand, we must men- 
tion that in a writing of Eldefonsus, a Spanish 
bishop, who wrote 845 A.D., is an allusion to a 
triple Mass on the Nativity, Easter, Whitsunday, 
and the Transfiguration (Patrol. cvi. 888). This 


b This passage, altributed to Augustine, docs not seem 
to be bia, nor is it included in bis works. 
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i probably a leaning to the Roman plan, or it 
may be a custom of independent origin. 

The cause of the triple Mass in the Gelasian 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries is thus explained 
by Mabillon (Ž. c.), that in consequence of three 
being the number of “ stations" discharged in 
ancient times in Rome by a Pope on that day, 
three Masses were instituted! We shall agnin 
quote the ancient Ordo Romanus on this point 
(p- 19): “ Prima die Vigiliae_ Natalis Domini 
hora nona canunt Missam ad S. Mariam. Qua 
erpleta canunt vespertinalem synaxim, dehinc 
vadunt ad cibum. In crepusculo noctis intrat 
Apostolicus ad vigilias in praefatam Ecclesinm, 
tamen non cantant ibi invitatorium ad introitum, 
sed expletis vigiliis et matutinis, sicut in Anti- 
phonaripo continetur, ibidem canunt primam Mis- 
sam in nocte. Qua expleta, vadunt ad 5. Anas- 
tasium canere aliam Missam de nocte.  Dehinc 
pergunt ad S. Petrum, ut ibi vigilias celebrent, 
ab eo loco ubi invenerit eos psallere qui ibidem 
excubant. Ipsi enim intrant ad vigilias debito 
tempore in processu noctis et canunt invitatorium 
et prosequuntur ordinem Antiphonarii. = Unde 
etiam dupla officia in Romanorum Antiphonariis 
hac nocte describuntur.? The above will account 
for the commemoration of S. Anastasia at the 
Mass Mane prima. The Ordo then adds the ob- 
viously groundless statement that the institution 
of these nocturnal Masses is to be referred to 
Pope Telesphorus (ob. 138 A.D.). 

Attention has already been called to the fact 
of the early recognition of the Vigil of the 
Nativity. In addition to the examples cited, we 
may further appeal to a still older witness, Au- 
gustine, who speaks of it in one of his letters 
(Est. 65 ad Xantippum [olim 236); Patrol. 
xrxiii. 234). It diflered in this respect from 
the ordinary type of Vigil in that it continued 
through the night, making with the Nativity 
itself one great solemnity. Thus we read in the 
letter of the Bishops Lupus and Euphronius to 
Bishop Talasius : “ Vigilia Natalis Domini longe 
alio more quam Paschne Vigilia celebranda, quia 
hic lectiones Nativitatis legendae sunt, illic 
autem Passionis.  Epiphaniae quoque solemnitas 
habet suum  specialem cultum. Quae Vigiliae 
vel maxime aut perpete nocte aut certe in matu- 
tinum vergente curandae sunt. Paschatis autem 
Vigiliae a Vespere raro in Matutinum usque per- 
ducitur ? (Patrol. lviii. 66). In the Capitula of 
Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury 
(ob. 690 A.D.), the ditference of the practice of 
the Latin and Greek Church in this matter is 
pointed out, in that the former began the Vigil 
at Nones, the latter late in the evening (Cupit. 
66; Patrol. xcix. 957). The Gelasian, Grego- 


i This seems more probable than the view adopted by 
Quesnel! in bis notes on the works of Leo [. (Epist. 9 
"11 ed. Quesnell), vol. ii. 1399), that the custom arose 
from a distinct authorization in the Roman Church to 
bold several masses, as might be found necessary, on 
festivals of great imporiance, such as Christmas and Easter, 
when there would be a great concourse of people, more 
than a cbnrch could contain at once. He quotes an illus- 
tration of tbis from our own churcb, when tbe Council of 
Oxford (1222 A.D.), under Stephen Langton, archbisbop 
of Canterbury, enacted “ ad haec duximus statuendum 
districtius inbibentes ne sacerdos quispiam missarum 
solennia_celebret bis in die, excepto die Nativitatis et 
Resurrectionis Dominicae vel in exequiis defuuctoruu." 
(Can. 6; Labbć, vol. xi. p. 274.) 
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ran, and Pamelius' Ambrosian Sacramentaries 
give also Masses for the Octave of the Nativity, 

anuary 1. which would also of necessity be the 
anniversary of the day of the Circumcision, by 
which express name it is denoted in some other 
Liturgies. [CIRCUMCISION.] 

The existence of the group of important fes- 
tivals between Christmas and the Epiphany seems 
to point to a wish on the part of the early 
Church to render the whole season one great fes- 
tival, by redeeming as much as possible of the 
time from ordinary worldly business, in com- 
memoration of persons more or less indirectly 
connected with our Lord's Nativity. Thus a 
Council of Tours declares: “Inter Natale Do- 
mini et Epiphania omni die festivitates sunt 
itemque prandebunt" (Concil. Turonense ii. can. 
17; Labbe, vol. v. 856). From the great import- 
ance of the festival, the Nativity, if happening 
to coincide with a fast, claimed the right of 
overriding the tast. Indeed there was a fast pre- 
ceding the Nativity which just stopped short 
of it. Thus Aurelian, already quoted, says (1. c.), 
“A Calendis Novembris usgque ad Domini Natale 
quotidie jejunandum absque Sabbato et Domi- 
nica." Cf. also the canon we have just cited of 
the Second Council of Tours, “ De Decembri 
usque ad Natale Domini omni die jejunent." 
We may further cite in illustration Bpiphanius 
(Adversus Haereses: Erpositio_ Fidei 22, vol. i. 
P- 1105), who, after saying that there is no fast 
throughout the fifty days of Pentecost, adds, 
“Nor on the day of the Epiphany, when the 
Lord was born in the flesh, is it lawful to fast, 
although it happen to fall on the fourth or the 
sixth day of the week." It will be remembered 
from a previously cited passage of this writer 
that he follows the Eastern plan in this matter, 
so that his day of the Epiphany is at once 
Epiphany and Nativity. 

As a festival of so great importance, Christmas 
was one of the seasons, on which it was especially 
enjoined on all, clergy and laity alike, to com- 
municate. Thus the Council of Agdle (506 A.D.) 
orders: “ Ut cives qui superiorum solemnitatum, 
id est Paschae ac Natalis Domini vel Pentecostes 
festivitatibus cum episcopis interesse neglexerint, 
cum in civitatibus communionis vel benedictionis 
accipiendae causa se nosse debeant, triennio a 
communione priventur ecclesiae." Again: “Si 
quis in clero constitutus ab ecclesia sua diebus 
solemnibus defuerit, id est Nativitate, Epiphania, 
Pascha vel Pentecoste, dum potius saecularibus 
lucris studet quam servitio Dei _paret, convenit 
ut triennio a _communione suspendatur. , . 
(Concil. Agathense, can. 63, 64; Labbe, iv. 1593). 
Springing from the same tendency is the injunc- 
tion of the First Council of Orleans (511 A.D.): 
“ Ut nulli civium Paschae, Natalis Domini vel 
quinquagesimae solennitatem in villa licent cele- 
brare, nisi quem infirmitas probabitur renuisse * 
(Concil. Aurelianense i. can. 25; ibid. 1408). It 
was allowed _by the Council of Epao (517 A.D.) 
for people of rank (cives superiorum natalium) 
to invite their bishop to themselves at Christmas 
or Easter to receive his blessing (Concil. Epuon- 
ense, can. 35; ibid. 1580). 

IV. Christmas Presents. As coming at the be- 
ginning of the ecclesiastical year, and as being 
in itself a time when from the Great Gift then 
given by God to man, all memories call to peace 
and friendship, the season of Christmas has from 
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time immemojial been associated with the mu- 
tual giving of presents and the interchange of 
cordial wishes. 
. A similar custom prevailed among the Romans, 
who on the Calends of January oflered to the 
emperor or to their patrons presents called strenae 
(hence French etrenne). See, tor instance, Sue- 
tonius, Calig. 42; cf. Aug. 57, Ti. 34; also 
Dion Cassius, liv. 35. 

That the Christian custom is derived from the 
above we do not of course atfirm, although we 
are far from denying the possibility of such an 
origin. 

Traces of the custom are to be found in the 
Greek Church, as we learn from Goar (Notes to 
Codinus, De Officiis Constantinopolitanis, €. 6; 
Patrol. Gr. clvii. 308), who speaks of boys and 
youths running about the streets at this season, 
and “ad amicorum portas modulis sonis ac 
musices instrumentis moAvxpćvia [wishes for ong 
life and happiness ; see Ducange, Glossarium s. v. | 
perstrepunt, xenia reportaturi, cunctique xpiaT- 
ovyevvnrikois pro natalitiis Christi muneribus 
ge cumulant certatim.? 

The custom of the strenae as an offshoot of 
heathenism, did not find much favour in the eyes 
of the early Church. Thus in a sermon De Ca- 
lendis Januari, wrongly attributed to Augustine, 
we read, “ Diabolicas etiam strenas et ab aliis 
accipiunt et ipsi aliis tradunt" (Patrol. xxxix. 
2002, 2004). 

V, Literature. We must express our obliga- 
tions here especially to Jablonsky's Dissertationes 
II. ; Martene, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, vol. 
ši. pp. 31 sqq. ed. Venice, 1783; Augusti, 
Christi. Archiologie, vol. i. pp. 211 sqq.: Bin- 
zerim, Denkwirdigkeiten, vol. v. part 1, pp. 

528 sqq. Reference may also be made to By- 
naeus, De Natali Jesu Christi, Amsterdam 1694; 
Kindler, De Natalitiia Christi, Rotterdam 1699 ; 
Kopken, 'IgTropovueva, Rostock 1705; Ittig, I)e 
titu festum Nat. Christi celebrandi, Wernsdorf, 
De Originibus Solemnium Natalia Christi, Witten- 
berg, 1797. [R. 5.) 


CHRISTOPHORI. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to Christians in the ancient Church, as 
expressing the Presence of Christ within them 
by His Spirit. As early as Ignatius we find the 
appellation . TAcophori in use, to signify that 
Christians are the Temple of God; and Clristo- 
phori also occurs in the early writers in a 
similar sense: e.g. in the epistle of Phileas, 
bishop of Thmuis, recorded by Eusebius, 1. viii. 
c. 10, we find him speaking of the martyrs of 
his own time as Xpirrogć6pot udprvpes, because 
they were temples of Christ and acted by His 
Holy Spirit (Bingham, i. 1, 4). [D. 8B.) 


CHRISTOPHORUS. (1) Martyr in the 
city of Samos, A.D. 256, is commemorated 
July 25 (Hart. Rom. Vet., "Usuardi); April 28 
(3fart. Bedae); May 9 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Monk, martyr at Cordova, Aug. 20 (Jfart. 
Usuardi). [C.] 


CHRONITAE, Xpovlra. A name of re- 
proach given to the Catholics or orthodox Chris- 
tians by Aetius the Arian and his party: inti- 
mating that their religion was but for a time, 
that its day was being fast spent, and that it 
must soon give place to the more enlightened 
system of Arianism: a conceit which has been 
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characteristic of heresy in all ages of the Church 
(Bingham, 1. iii. 16). [D. 8.) 


CHRONOLOGY. The object of the several 
articles in this work relating to chronology is to 
describe the methods used by the writers of our 
period in measuring time, and the reduction of 
their methods to that at present in use in this 
count This evidently involves the considera- 
tion of the vnrious non-ecelesiastical calendars, 
or modes of reckoning time, employed by writers 
of the first eight centuries, and of the modi- 
fications introduced into them by the influence 
of Christianity. 

To place an event in time, we must have a 
fixed epoch or era from which to measure, and a 
fixed, or at least a determinable, standard by 
which to measure the interval from that era. 
The principal epochs from which intervals of 
time have been measured are given under ERA. 
The great natural divisions of time are days, 
lunations, and solar years; and almost every 
nation has either endeavoured to discover the 
relation which lunations bear to solar years 
[EPACT], and so to keep the lunar months in 
some kind of correspondence with the sensons of 
the solar year; or has abandoned the observation 
of the moon in its division of time, and divided 
the solar year into twelve months, somewhat 
longer than lunar months. See MONTH, YEAR. 
Further, nearly all nations hare adopted for the 
convenience of common life purely conventional 
divisions of time, not corresponding to any 
natural division, such as the Roman Yundinae. 
The conventional division with which we are 
principally concerned is the WEEK 

As the various events of Christian history 
received annual commemoration, the days of 
such recurring commemorations became recog- 
nised as elements in chronology [CALENDAR]. 
The principal modification which the calendar 
underwent in consequence of ecclesiastical_con- 
siderations is that which arose from the annual 
variation in the observance of Faster, and the 
festivals connected with it. See EASTER, PAS- 
CHAL CYCLE, GOLDEN NUMBERS. [C.] 


CHRYSANTHUS, martyr at Rome under 
Numerianus (A.D. 2833), is commemorated Dec. 1 


(Jlart. Usuardi); March 19 (Cal. Byzant.) [C.] 
CHRYSOGONUS, martyr at Rome under 


Diocletian, is commemorated Nov. 24 (Mart. 
Hieron., Zoom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). Some MSS. 
of the Hieronymian Martyrology give Aquileia as 
the place of martyrdom. [C.) 


CHRYSOSTOM, LITURGY OF. [Lr- 
TURGY.) 


CHRYSOSTOM, ST. JOHN, is commemo- 
rated Nov. 13 (Cal. Byzant., Ethiop.). Translation 
of his relics to Constantinople, in the rcign of the 
younger Theodosius (A.D. 435), Jan. 27. The 
Byzantine had also in more recent times a fes- 
tival of SS. Basil, Gregory Nazianzenus, nnd 
Chrysostom, on Jan. 30. The Mart. Rom. Jet., 
and Hart. Usuardi place the Natalis of St. Chry- 
sostom on Jan. 27, and do not mention the 
Translation, [C.] 


CHRYSOTELUS, presbvter, martyr at Cor- 
dova, is commemorated April 22 (Hart. Bedac, 
Kom. Vet. Usuardi). [0.] 
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CHURCH (1), in respect to the reverence 
and the privileges attached to the building. 

(1) Tt was customary to wash the hands and 
feet before entering the church, for which purpose 
a fountain was commonly provided in the middie 
of the atrium or court before the church, called 
cantharus or phiula; so Euseb. H. E. x. 4; 
Tertull. De Orat. c. xi. ; Paulinus of Nola, Epist. 
xii. ad Severum ; Socrates, ii. 38; St. Chrys., re- 
peatedly ; Synes. Zpnst. cxxi.: quoted bv Bingham. 
Kings and emperors also lett their arms, and 
even their diadems, and their guards, outside 
when entering a church (Theodos. Orut. in Act. i. 
C.nc. Ephes.; Bingham, VIII. x. 8). And the 
Egyptian _monks, after Eastern custom, put off 
their sandals (Cassian. Žnstit. i. 2). It was 
customary, also, to show reverence to the church 
by embracing, saluting, and kissing, its doors, 
threshold, and pillars. So St. Athanasius (pp. 
ii. 304, ed. 1627), St. Chrysostom (Hum. xxix. in 
2 Cor.), Paulinus (Natal. vi. Felicis), Prudentius 
(A;mn F1. in S. Laurent. 519, 520), &c., quoted by 
Bingham, ib. 9.—(2) Upon entering the church, 
“the Christians in the Greek and Oriental 
Churches have, time out of mind, used to bow .. 
towards the altar or holy table ;" a practice for 
which no known ancient canon exists, and which 
looks therefore like a primitive practice, and one 
probably borrowed from the Jews (Mede, Disc. 
on Ps. 132, quoted by Bingham\. A profound 
silence was also to be observed within the building 
(Cassian, Znstit. ii. 2; S. Greg. Naz. Orut. xix.). 
And coughing, spitting, &c., were forbidden,-— 
“ A gemitu, screatu, tussi, risu, abstinentes 
(St. Ambros. De Virg. iii. 9). And Nonna is 
eulogized by her son, St. Greg. Naz. (Orat. xix.), 
as, among other things, never spitting, and never 
turning her back upon the altar.— (3) Election of 
bishops and of clergy, svnods, catechetical schools, 
and the like, were allowed to be held within 
churches. But eating meals there was strictly 
forbidden, even in time the &aydma: :—OV Šer dy 
TOls Kkupiakois ) dv Tais dnkAnolais Tas Aeyo- 
Mivas čydnas roeiv ka) dy Trg oTkp TOD BeoU 
dobićw Ka) čkovBiTa orpovvćew (Conc.' Laoli- 
cen. c. 28): —“ Ut nulli episcopi vel clerici in 
ecclesia conviventur, nisi forte transeuntes hos- 
pitiorum necessitate illic reficiantur; et populi, 
quantum fieri potest, ab hujusmodi conviviis 
prohibeantur "' (Conc. Carth. III. can. 30; Cod. 
Can. Ajric. 42). St. Augustin, however, is com- 
pelled to tolerate. whilst he severely condemns, 
the custom of feasting in the church in memory 
of the martyrs—“ Qui se in memoriis martyrum 
inebriant, guomodo a nobis approbari possunt, 
quum eos, etiam si in domibus suis faciant, sana 
doctrina condemnet * (Cont. Faust. xx. 21). The 
Emperor Leo also (Norel. Ixxiii.), and Conc. Trulli. 
can. 97, forbid people trom lodging in certain 
galleries in the church, called catechumenia. And 
the Conc. Eliberit. can. 35, prohibits private vigils 
of women in the church precincts—*“ ne foeminue 
in coemiterio pervigilent ;' although the practice 
of spending whole nights there in prayer was 
permitted to men (see €.g. Theodoret, v. 24; 
S. Athanas. Epist. ad Šerapion. ; Socrat. i. 37 ; 
&c.); and cubicula, or cells, were sometimes pro- 
vided for the purpose (Paulin. Epist. xii. ad 
Sever.).—(4) Holding assemblies privately out 
vf the church was strictly forbidden: Ef Tis 
mapč rhv čkkAnolav išla čukAnoi4(o, kal kara- 
gpovav Tijs dnkAnolas TA Tijs dkkANJIas ČOEAO: 
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wpdrrew, uh gvvdvros Tod rpesBurćpov kard 
Yvounv Tov dmaokbnov, čvdBeua čoro (Conc. 
Gangr. can. 6); and can. 5 of the same council 
condemns those who despise the church and its 
assemblies.—(5) The church was a place of safety, 
both for valuables and for life and person. Be- 
sides the archives and treasure of the church 
itself, the church treasury served as a sate re- 
ceptacle for other precious things, public or 
private: as, 6.g. the cubit wherewith the in- 
crense of the Nile was measured, which had been 
kept in the temple of Serapis, was transferređ 
by order of Constantine to the Christian church, 
and retransferred to the idol temple by Julian the 
Apostate (Ruffin. ii. 30; Sozom. i. 8; Socrat. i. 18): 
— (6) Immunity of life and person attached also to 
such as took refuge in a church : for thedetails of 
which see SANCTUARY. (Bingham.) [A.W.H.] 

(2) The building set apart for the perform- 
ance of Christian worship. 

This article is arranged as follows :— 

I. Names. p. 365. 

II. Early History, p. 366. 
lil. ""be Period from Constantine to Justinian, p. 368. 
IV. The Period from the death of Justinlan to the death 
of Cbarles the Great. 
1. The western part of the territory of the Eastern 
Empire, p. 378, 
2 Armenia and the adjacent provinces, p. 379. 
3. Italy, p. 379. 
4. France, Germany, and Switzerland, p. 380. 
5. Spain, p. 382. 
6. Ireland, p. 384. 
1. Scotland, p. 345. 
8. Eugland, p 385. 

1. Names. — Greek, ExxAnola, Kvpiakh, or 
Tb Kvpiakov; Latin, Ecclesia, Dominica (1. e. domus 
dominica), or Basilica s; French, Eylise ; Italian, 
Chiesa ; Spanish, Žgreja; Roumanic, Biserica ; 
Anglo-Saxon, (irc, Cyric; Old German, Chirichu ; 
Modern German, Airche; Dutch, Kerk; Ice- 
landic, Kyrkia ; Swedish, Ayrka ; Russian, Tser- 
kolf ; Polish, Kosciol, if Greco-Russian, Cerkiem » 
Irish, Domviliag (1. €. stone house), Tempull, Eclais, 
Regles ; Welsh, Eglwrys; Hungarian, Egyhaz, 
Templomn. 

The names for a church in the languages of 
the Latin family are evidently derived from the 
Greek 'ExxAngla ; those in the languages of the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian families apparently 
from Kupiak"). 

Several other terms have been used by Greek 
and Latin writers of the earlier centuries when 
speaking either of churches, or of oratories or 
places of assembly. Such are vabs, temnplun, by 
Lactantius, St. Ambrose, FEusebius, St. Johnu 
Chrysostom.  Arnobius and Lactantius use the 
word conventiculum, while concilium and syno- 
dus are also found in use not only for the assem= 
bly but for the edifice_ (v. Bingham ii. 84). 
Jsidore of Pelusium (lib. ii. Ep. 245) in the like 
case distinguishes between *EkKAnola the assein- 
bly, and *'EkKAnqgiagTfipiov the building. 

Descriptive phrases were also employed, as 
TIpogevkTfipia, Olkor EdxTAApiot (by Eusebius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, and others) Oratoria, Domus 
Dei, Domus Ecelesiae, Domus Divina, by various 
writers from the third century downwards. 
Bingham, however, has shewn that in the 6th 
century Domus Ecclesiae was sometimes used, 
not to signity the church, but the Bishop's house, 
and that in the 5th century (and probably even 
somewhat later), Domus Divina was the oflicial 
style for the Imperial palace. 
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*Ayaxropov [see ANACTORON] as equivalent to 
basilica is used by Eusebius (De LZaude Constant. 
6. 9), but is only rarely employed. 

Churches erected specially in honour of mar- 
tyrs were called MapruUpia, Martyria, Memoriae, 
Tpćraia, Tropaea, Tirao:, Tituli. 

Those who wrote in Latin, in the dark ages, 
appear to employ the word basilica for the most 
part, when they wrote of a large church, ora- 
torium when of a chapel or oratory. Those who 
wrote in Gaul, in the 6th and 7th centuries, are 

said by De Valois (v. Du Cange, Goss. art. * Basi- 

lica?) to have used basilica for the church of a 
convent, and ecclesia for a cathedral or parish 
church. Gildas in the 6th century employs 
ecclesia and basilica, adding to the latter word 
“ martyrum. 

lI. Early History.—At what time the Chris- 
tians began to erect buildings for the purpose of 
celebrating divine worship is unknown, but it is 
obvivus that inasmuch as they held frequent 
assemblies for religious purposes, suitable places 
for such assemblies would be required, and that 
when the congregations became large,rooms in 
private houses would cease to afford the requisite 
space, 

The assertions of some of the earlier Christian 
writers, as Arnobius (Disputat. adr. Gent. lib. vi. 
c. 1), Origen (c. Cels. lib. 7, c. 8), Minucius Felix 
(Octav. c. 8, 10, 32) that the Christians had 
neither _ temples, altars nor images, that God 
could be worshipped in every place, and that his 
best temple on earth is the heart of man, should, 
it would appear, be understood, not literally—for 
there is positive evidence of the existence of 
churches in the 3rd century—but that they 
had no temples or altars in the Pagan sense of 
those words, and that their religion was spiritual, 
and not dependent upon places or rituals. 

The passage from Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 
vii. 5, p. 846) and those from other writers, quoted 
by Bingham (Antiq. bk. viii. c. 1, & 13), prove 
that a certain place was called dxxAnotfa, but, in 
strictness, not that it was a separate building, 
constructed and set apart for that purpose. The 
documentary evidence of the next century, the 
3rd, is, however, much more decisive. 'TFhe chro- 
nicle of Edessa (in Assemanni, Bibl. Orient. xi. 
397) mentions the destruction of temples of 
Christian assemblies in A.D. 292. 

Aelius Lampridius in his Life of the Emperor. 
Alerander Severus (A.D. 222-235), narrates that 
the Christians having occupied a certain place, it 
was confirmed to them on the ground that it 
was better that God should be worshipped there 
after any manner, than that it should be given 
up to the adverse claimants, the “ popinarii,' or 
tavern-keepers. Gregory of Nyssa, in his life 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neo-Caesa- 
rea, states that he built several churches there 
and in the adjacent parts of Pontus. In addition 
to which, many other testimonies of a like nature 
might be adduced. 

The edict of Diocletian, usually attributed to 
the year 302, ordering the destruction of the 
churches and the confiscation of the lands belong- 
ing to them, confirms these statements, aud 
Lactautius' account (Ze Mort. Persecutorum, c. 


12) of the destruction of the church at Nico- 


media in A.D. 303, shows that some of them at 
least were considerable edifices. 
There is some ground for believing that in the 
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3rd century those plans and arrangements of 
churches which we find to prevail in the 4th 
and following centuries were, at least in part, 
already in use; St. Cyprian (Ep. 359, p. 688, Hartel) 
imagines Pagan altars and images usurping the 
place of the altar of the Lord, and entering into 
the “sacrum venerandum  consessum " of the 
clergy. In this there seems to be an evident allu- 
sion to the arrangement usual in later times, in 
which the altar was placed in the apse, and the 
clergy sat on a bench around it. 

So also in the passage in Tertullian (De Pudicit. c. 
4), when that writer speaks of certain sinners 
being removed not only from the “limen" but 
also ćomni ecclesiae tecto) not only from the 
threshold of the church itself, but even from 
every dependent building, such as the narthex, 
the atrium, or the baptistery. It is doubtful 
whether any now existing church can be attri- 
buted, upon good ev ilence, to this century. One 
which had been believed so to date, is the basilica 
of Reparatus, near Orleansville, in Algeria, the 
ancient Castellum Tingitanum. It is about 80 
feet long by 52 wide, and is on the “ dromical * 
oras we now say basilican plan, that is, in the 
form of a parallelogram, longer than wide. lt 
was divided intoa nave 
and four aisles by four B 
ranges of columns. It | 
has now an apseat each 
end, both internal to 
the line of walls. Ac- 
cording to an inscrip- | 
tion, still remaining, R 
the earlier part of the E 
Pnidine dates from 
252, but the era is most 
probably not that of 
Christ, but of Mauri- 
tania, and the date 
corresponds with A.D. 
3295; the other apse 
was added about A.D. 
403, to contnin the 
grave of the saint. 
The earlier apse, with 
the ground in front of it, is raised about three 
feet; and below it was a vault, in which 
were two sarcophagi. It is not, however, clear 
whether tnis arrangement was original.  An- 
other African church, that of D'jemila, which 
is believed to date from the latter part of this 
century, presents the remarkable peculinritv of 
being without an apse. 1t measures 92 feet by 
52. Near the end furthest from the entrance 
door is an enclosure entered by a doorway in 
front and one on each side. This, no doubt, sur- 
rounded the altar and the seats of the priests. 

Some other churches which have been supposeđ 
to belong to this century, as the cathedral of 
Trčves (v. Hiibsch, Die altchristl. Kirchen, pl. 
vi.), and the small church at Annona, in Algeria, 
though on the basilican plan, are much wider in 
proportion to their length than is usual in the 
later examples. In the case of Trčves the build- 
ing is, in fact, a square (vr very nearly so), 
measuring about 120 feet internally with an 
apse. "The roof was supported by two mono= 
lithic_ columns of granite, about 40 feet high, 
on each side. 1f the church were not square, 
but oblong, about which there is some doubt, 
there were probably three, and perhaps even 


Buuilica of Reparatus. 
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five of these columns on each side. By some, 
however, as by Kugler, Gesch. der Baukunst i. 
404, this building is attributed to about the year 
550, but it seems very improbable that so bold a 
«Plan, involving arches of great span, supported 
on monolithic columns nearly 50 feet high (in- 
cluding bases and capitals) was conceived and 
executed at that time. The church at Taffkha, 
in central Syria, exhibits the same square form, 
with a semi-ovoid apse projecting from the side 
opposite to the entrance. This building, in style 
and construction, most closely resembles a basilica 
at Chagga, which M. de Vogić ascribes to the 
third century, and it must be presumed that he : 
considers the chureh to be of the same date. It! 
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đepth by a little less in width, and being about 
20 feet high internally. 

Some of the churches in Egypt and Nubia, 
as at Erment in Egypt and Ibrihm in Nubia 
(v. Kugler, Gesch. der Baukunst, i. 376), are, 
no doubt, of a very early date, perhaps of the 
end of the 3rd or the beginning of the following 
century, but no certain date can be affixed to 
them. In both those named the apse is 
enclosed within the walls, the angles of which 
are occupied by chambers, 
indeed, seems to have been very early adopted 
and very generally adhered to in the East. Some 
early examples of the same plan may be found 
also in the West, as in the Church of St. Croce 


. 


8. Sime.n Btylites, Kalat Sema au. 


is constructed like many other buildings in the 
same part of Syria, ina very peculiar manner, 
being entirely roofed with large slabs of stone, 
which rest on arches spanning tne nave at inter- 
vals of about 7 ft. 8 in. The flat roofs of the 
aisles formed galleries. 

One very remarkable feature in this building 
is the tower which ranges with the facade and 
rises to a height of about 43 feet.  1f this 
church be of the date to which it would seem to 
belong, this must be considered as the first 
appenrance of a tower in ecelesiastical archi- 
tecture. 

The church is not large, measuring externally 
(exclusively of apse and tower) about 57 feet in 


in Gerusalemme at Rome : but it does not seem 
to have been frequently used. 

When, in the year A.D. 313, the Emperor Con- 
stantine had published the edict tolerating the 
Christian religion, and still more when, in 
A.D. 324, he took it under his patronage, a 
great increase in the erection of churches, and 
in the size and splendour of the edifices, natu- 
rally ensued—the emperor himself setting the 
example by erecćting at Jerusalem and elsewhere 
churches of great magnificence. 

It has been shewn that churches of the basi- 
lican type were erected before the period of 
Constantine, and it is probable that sepulchral 
or memorial churches of circular or _polygonal 


This arrangement, . 
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plan, and oratories or chapels of many various 
forms, may have been also built, but it is not 
until the 4th century that we have examples of 
all three of these classes, the date and character 
of which are well ascertained. Typical forms 
for the two first classes were established in the 
great buildings erected during the reign of Con- 
stantine, and have influenced the construction ot 
churches down to the present day. 

'The basilican, or, as the Greeks called it, the 
dromical plan, continued, in the great majority 
of instances, to be in use in the West (though 
with certain modifications) until after the period 
embraced by tbis work, and in Rome until after 
the year 1000. 

It was almost equally prevalent in the East 
until the genius of the architect of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople had evolved from the other ty- 
pical form, viz. that of the memorial church, a 
new combination so striking and impressive as to 
have permanently intluenced the church archi- 
tecture of Asia and of the east of Europe in 
favour of a modification of the memorial type; 
while in the West, churches the plans of which 
are thence derived, continue to be, as they had 
been before, exceptional ; such are S. Vitale at 
Ravenna and S. Lorenzo at Milan. 

In the earlier period the choice of form would 
seem to have been guided by the intention most 
strongly present to the founder. Where special 
intention of doing honour to the memory of a 
martyr existed, the circular form was chosen, 
but where this was not the leading thought, the 
basilican ; the latter lending itself better to the 
celebration of divine services with a large at- 
tendance of worshippers. In several instances 
a basilican and a memorial church were placed 
in close proximity, as at Jerusalem by Constan- 
tine, Kalat Semaan in Central Syria, at Nola by 
Paulinus, at Constantinople in the churches of 
St. Sergius and of St. Peter and Puul, and 
several others, the circular or polygonal church 
being in almost all these cases dedicated in 
honour of a martyr. 

It will be most convenient when describing 
the churches erected from the time of Constan- 
tine to that of Justinian to divide them according 
to the threefold division mentioned above, viz., 
into: 1st, basilican; 2nd, memorial or sepul- 
chral churches; and 3rd, oratories (which are 
trented of under the head CHAPEL), without 
paying much regard to the country in which 
the examples are found. During this period, in 
fact, so much unity, as well of ritual and prac- 
tice in religious matters as of style and feeling 
in art, prevailed throughout the Roman Empire, 
that the ditlerences between the ecclesiastical 
architecture of its various provinces are chiefly 
ditferences of detail. 

At the beginning of the period which follows, 
viz., that from Justinian to Charles the Great, 
the. great development of the Byzantine sty le 
took place, and the architecture of the East is 
thencetorward widely different from that of the 
West. Soon afterwards the fragments into which 
the empire had divided were formed into new 
nations, most of whom developed something of 
new plan or new style in their ecclesiastical 
buildings, and it will therefore be necessary to 
treat of the architectural history of most of 
these nations separately. This part of the sub- 
ject may be divided into the following sec- 
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tions:—1, The western Pp of the territory of 
the Eastern Empire; 2, Armenia and the ad- 
jacent provinces ; 3, Italy ; 4, France, Germany, 

and Switzerland ; 5, Spain ; 6, Ireland; 7, Scot- 
land ; 8, Engl and. 

II. 2he Period from Constantine to Justinijan. 
—lIt has been thought by some writers (v. 
Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret. art. Basilique), 
that the crvpts or chapels of the catacombs 
near Rome have served as models for the pri- 
mitive Christian churches, by which it would 
appear that churches of the basilican type are 
meant. This opinion would, however, appear to 
rest on no suflicient foundation, for the so-called 
chapels are in general either a series of two, 
three, or even live, chambers, usually not more 
than 6 or 7 feet square, connected by doorways, 
as in the instance of the “chiesa principale " of 
the cemetery of St. Agnes (v. Marchi, tav, xxxv. 
xxxvi. xxxvii.), or hexagonal, polygonal, or ob- 
long excavations, without apse or any of the 
usual features of a church, such as the crvpt 
discovered by Bosio in the cemetery of the Via 
Salaria Nuova, but not now accessible, which has 
been held to have been a church (v. Marchi, tav. 
xxxii.). In this an octagon of about 23 teet in 
diameter is connected by a doorway about 4 feet 
wide, with an oblong chamber about 12 feet 
wide by 32 long. [CATACOMBS.] 

The so-called basilica of St. Hermes, in a cemc- 
tery near the Via Salaria Vecchia, of an oblong 
form, terminating in an apse, was, no doubt, 
reduced into its present form by Pope Hadrian I., 
as the Lio. Pontir. tells us of that pope that he 
& basilicam coemeterii sanetorum marty rum Her- 
mefis, etc., mirae magnitudinis innovavit. 

No church of the period of Constantine has 
come down to modern times in a complete .sstate, 
but fortunately a contemporary writer (Eusebius) 
has left us such detailed accounts, that, with the 
assistance whicu_we can obtain from existing 
remains, we can form a very complete picture of 
a church of that period. 

The earliest church of the building of which 
we have a distinct account is that which Pau- 
linus built in Tyre between A.D. 313 and A.D. 
322. Eusebius (Evel. Hist. bk. x. iv. 8. 37) states 
that the bishop surrounded the site of the 
church with a wall of enclosure; this wall, 
according to Dr. Thomson (ZTA4e Land and the 
Bvok, p. 189, c. xiii.) can still be traced, and 
measures 222 feet in length, by 129 in breadth. 
In the east side of this wall] of inclosure he made 
a large and lofty portico (gpdzvAov), through 
which a quadrangular atrium (af8piov) was 
entered; this was surrounded by ranges of 
columns, the spaces between which were filled by 
net-like railings of wood. In the centre of the 
open space was a fountain, at which those about 
to enter the church purified themselves, 

The church itself was entered through interior 
porticoes (Trois dvčordrw gpomvAo:s), perhaps a 
narthex, but whether or not distinct from the 
portico which bounded the atrium on that side 
does not appear. Three doorways led into the 
nave ; the central of these was by far the largest, 
and had doors covered with bronze reliefs; other 
doorways gave entrance to the side aisles. Above 
these nisles were galleries well lighted (doubtless 
by external windows), and looking upon the nave ; 
these were adorned with beautiful work in wood. 
The passage is rather obscure, and has beeo 
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variously translated: the above is the sense 
of Bunsen's paraphrase (Basiliken des Christ. 
Roms, 8. 31). Hubsch (Alt. Christ. Kirchen, s. 
75) thinks that the word eiaBoAds (entrances) 
stands for windows, and that the woodwork was 
in them. It seems, however, more probable that 
the «irBoAat were the openings from the gal- 
leries into the nave, and the woodwork the 
railings or balustrades which protected their 
fronts, 

Tne nave or central portion (BagiXeios olkos) 
was constructed of still richer material than the 
Test, and the roof vf cedar of Lebanon. Dr. 
Thomson states that the remains of five granite 
columns may still be seen, and that “the height 
to the dome was 80 feet, as appears by the 
remains of an arch."? Nothing which Eusebius 
says leads to the supposition that it was covered 
by a dome, and the arch was probably the so- 
called triumphal arch through which, as at 
St. Paolo f. 1. m. at Rome, and many other 
basilican churches, a space in front of the apse 
somewhat like a transept was entered.  Hiibsch 
has made a conjectural restoration of the church 
thus arranged. 

The building, having been in such manner 
completed, Paulinus, we are told, provided it 
with thrones (8pdvois) in the highest places for 
the honour of the presidents (zpuešpwv), and 
with benches, or seats (Ba8pois), according to 
fitness, and, placing the most holy altar (&yov 
&yiwv GuoiagriApiov) in the midst, surrounded 
the whole with wooden net-like railings of most 
skilful work, so that the enclosed space might 
be inaccessible to the crowd. The pavement, he 
adds, was adorned with marble decoration of 
every kind. 

Then on the outside he constructed very large 
external buildings (ččešpa:) and halls (olko1), 
which were attached to the sides of the church 
(rd BagiXewov), and connected with it by en- 
trances in the hall lying betwcen (rais €al Toy 
ućgrov olkov €igBoAais). These halls, we are 
told, were destined for those who still required 
the purification and sprinkling of water and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

In A.D. 333 Constantine caused a basilica to 
be erected at Jerusalem near the site of the 
sepulchre of our Lord, which was either included 
in this building or in a circular or octagonal ad- 
jacent structure, the basilica being called ćčkxAy- 
ola žŽoripos—church of the Savivur. What 
the pian and situation of these buildings were, 
and whether anything now eristing be the 
remains of these buildings. are questions full of 
dithiculty and have been the subject of much 
controversy (v. Fergusson, De Voguć, Eglises de 
la Terre-Sainte). 

To discuss the various theories and the argu- 
ments on which they are founded would occupy 
far too much space. — Eusebius unfortunatelvy has 
written of the subject in a somewhat rhetorical 
manner, so that the plan of the structure cannot 
be clearly made out, but some interesting par- 
ticulars may be gathered from his account of 
thc basilica. 

It had (Life of Constantine the Great, lib. iii.) 
double porticoes or, as we should say, aisles 
(Širrov oToGV), or_rows of piers with colon- 
nades (rapagTašes) in two stories above and 
below or on the ground, which stretched through- 
out the whole extent (ufxe) of the temple. 

CHRIST. ANT. 
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By karayelov we should perhaps understand not 
subterranean but on a level with the ground, the 
“ avdryerai"' corresponding with the triforium of 
a mediaeval church. Recent investigations have 
slewn that extensive subterranean galleries 
exist on a part of the site (according to Mr. 

Fergusson's views) of this church, but their 
character and date has as yet not been satis- 
factorily ascertained. "The inner rows were of 
highly decorated piers, the exterior of enormous 
columns (ili. c. 37). If we understand as Bunseu 
(Die Basiliken Rooms, 8. 33) does, that the rows 
stretched across the front as well as along the 
sides, we may perhaps understand by interior (af 
ŠE «iro Tov čurposBev) those which _ ran 
lengthwise, and by the exterior (al €rl rporunov 
ToL ofkov) those which ran across the front. 

The three doors by which it was entered 
looked to the east. Opposite to these doors was 
the hemispherical head region (kepdAaiov Tod 
mavrds nuwpalpiov) of the whole; 1. e. the 
apse. This was decorated with twelve columns, 
on which were as many large silver vessels, 
The walls were built of hewn stone in regular 
courses, and covered internally with slabs of 
variegated marble. ,The roofs were of wood 
richly carved and gilt, and covered externally 
with lead (c. 36). 

Before the entrances was an atrium. There 
wasa first court with porticoes, before which 
were the entrances of the court; then on the 
middle of the market-place the propylaea or 
outer gateways, whose magnificence astonished 
all who saw them. Mr. Fergusson thinks that 
the so-called golden gateway on the east side of 
the Haram enclosure, is one of these propylnea. 

Another building in the Holy Land, the church 
at Bethlehem, has strong claims to be considered 
as the work of this period (v. De Vogiić, Zglises 
de la Terre-Šainte, p. 46). 1t has an oblong 
atrium, a vestibule divided into three portions, 
the central of which alone opens into the church, 
double aisles with columns of the Corinthian 
order, and at the end opposite to the atrium the 
transverse-triapsal_ arrangement—i. e. one apse 
at the end of the building, and two others, one 
at cach end of a transept-like space; beneath the 
centre ot this space is the crypt of the Nativityv. 

As to the churches built in Rome during the 
reizn of Constantine much uncertainty exists: 
the Zuber [Dontificalis attributes to him the 
erection (in several cases at the reauest of 
Sylvester, then bishop of Rome) of seven churches 
in that city, and describes at much length the 
ornaments and vessels of precious metals with 
which they were decorated. As, however, these 
accounts are for the most part not confirmed by 
other authorities, and contain many matters of 
an improbable character, they are not generallv 
accepted as trustworthy. That the churches of 
St. John Lateran, of St. Peter, Sta. Croce_in 
Gerusalemme, and Sta. Costanza, were erected or 
converted into churches at this time is however 
universally admitted. Of the first nothing of 
the period of Constantine is now visible and no 
distinct account of its size or plan has come down 
to us. Of St. Peter's, though it no longer 
ezists, we have a full account and careful draw- 
irgs and plans. It will be seen by the accom-. 
panying woodcut that it was of the same type as 
the churches which Eusebius describes, a five- 
nisled basilica ending in an apse, before the front 
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of which was an atrium. It was a church of 
very large size, being 380 feet long by 212 wide, 
and covering above 80,000 English square feet ; 
as much, as Mr. Fergusson remarks, as any 
mediaeval cathedral except those of Milan and 
Seville. The transept, it will be seen, extends | 
beyond the width of the nave. The interior 
range of columns would seem to have been of 
uniform dimensions and to have supported a 
horizontal entablature, the exterior range carried 
arches. Over the entablature was a lotty space 
of wall in later times divided into two layers of 
panels, each containing a picture, and above these 
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five nrched openings, of which that in the centre 
is the largest. These have been supposed bv 
Kugler (Gesch. der Baukunst, i. 376) to have 
been originally windows; they are now built up, 
but it may be seen that the masses of wall which 
separate them were covered with thin plates of 
marble of two or more colours arranged in 
patterns. Above these openings are a like num- 
ber of immense windows measuring, according to 
Ciampini ( Ket. Mon. i. 75), about 28 feet high 
by 14 feet 6 inches wide. 

The church of Sta. Pudenziana at Rome has 
also been assigned, with much apparent proba- 


were clerestory windows of great size, one over | bility, to the earlier half of this century ; it has 


each intercolumniation. 1t is not certain that | 
the prolongations of the transept beyond the 
walls of the nave are part of the original plans 
for Pope Symmachus (A.D. 498-514) is said in 
the Zib. Pontif. to have built two cubicula, or | 
oratoria, in honour of St. John the Baptist and , 


St. John the Evangelist. The “ Confession "' was 
a very small vault under the altar, and it is not 
quite clear that any vault at all was part of the 
original construction. 

The basilica of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme 
deserves notice as an instance of the alteration 
of_a hall or civil basilica into a church. It 
formed part of the palace known as the Ses- 
sorium. When converted into a church a very 
large apse was added at the east end; this 
apse is enclosed by chapels, of which that on the 
south-east is.covered by a cupola and is believed 
to be original, that on the north-east is of a later 
date. It can hardly be doubted that a chapel 
similar to that on the other side originally 
occupied the site. This is the only instance in 
Kome of this system of enclosing the apse, one 
which, as has been snid, was common in Africa 
and in parts of the East. 

The lateral walls of Sta. Croce are pierced by 
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been greatly modernized, but retains in the apse 
the finest early Christian mosaic in Rome (en- 
graved in Gally Knight's Ztalian Churches, vol. i. 
pl. 23). This mosaic is assigned by most com- 
petent judges to the 4th century. 

The other church at Rome which has beep 
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mentioned as of the Constantininn period, Sta 
Costanza, will be described when circular and 
polygonal churches are spoken of. 

Other churches of the basilican type were 
constructed by order of Constantine, as the 
original church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
that of the Apostles and others at the same place, 
but al] these have been destroyed or rebuilt. 

Towards the end of this century (A.D. 386) 
the great church of St. Paul, beyond the walls 
(fuor le mura) at Rome, was commenced nnd, 
until the fire of 1822, remanined fur less altered 
than any other building of the period in or near 
that city. It resembled St. Peter's in size and 
in design, with the exceptions that the transept 
was of the same width as the nave., and that the 
columns of the nave supported arches instead of 
architraves. It was lighted by (according to 
Ciampini) 120 windows, each 29 feet high by 
14 feet 6 inches wide. 
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The church of S. Stefano in Via Latina, built 
by Pope Leo 1. (A.D. 440-461), had fallen into 
ruin and the remains become covered with earth. 
They were discovered in the year 1858, and pre- 
sent some points of interest. There is a double 
vestibule at the east end of the church, and a 
remarkable arrangement in front of the altar 
apparently arising from a wish to preserve a small 
oratory already existing on the spot, but what is 
still more interesting is that the plan of the 
““<horus cantorum " and enclosure of the altar can 
be traced, portions of the walls forming these 
enclosures existing; they were worked in stucco 
and painted. As this work has quite the cha- 
racter of the 5th century these are probably the 
earliest remains of the kind which have been 
noticed, if we except those on the basilica at 
D'Jemilah in Algeria, mentioned above. The 
pavement of large slabs of marble is also no 
doubt original. 

The church of St. John Studios at Constanti- 
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Several churches in Central Syria are described 
by Count de Vogiić as belonging tothis period. 
The other principal type of church is, as has 
been said, the sepulchral or memorial, in the 
earlier examples usually circular in plan, in 
later not unfrequently polygonal. The models 
from which such buildings were originally deve- 
loped were doubiless the sepulchres of a circular 
form, many of which were erected at Rome at 
the close of the Republican period and under the 
emperors. These structures were originallv 
nearly solid, containing only small chambers; 
such are the tomb of Cecilia Metella and the 
tomb of Hadrian now enclosed in the castle of 
St. Angelo. In later examples, as in that of the 
Tossian family, and that of the Empress Helena 
(now commonly called Torre Pignatarra), the 
upper story is occupied by a chamber, taking up 
as much of the diameter as the necessity of 
making the wall strong enough to sustain a 
dome permitted. This chamber in some cases, 
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nople, built A.D. 463, now a _mosque known as 
Imrachor- Dsehamissi, shows that as regards plan 
and design there was in the 5th century little 
difference between a basilican church in Rome 
and in Constantinople. This building has been 
well illustrated by Saulzenberg (Alt-Christliche 
Baudenkmale von Čonstantinoveti. and it will be 
seen from his plates that it consists of a portico 
or narthex, a nave and aisles divided by columns, 
carrying a horizontal architrave, and on this 
another colonnade supporting arches, so as to 
furnish spacious galleries over the aisles, and an 
apse semi-circular within, semi-hexagonal with- 
out. The proportion of width to length is 
greater than is usual in the basilican churches of 
Rome, perhaps an early indication of that pre- 
ference tor plans approaching to a square which 
Byzantine architecture afterwards so strongly 
manifests. The most characteristic feature is, 
however, the great size of the galleries, no 
doubt intended to be used as a gynecaeum. 


as in that of the Torre Pignatarra, was well 
lighted by large windows. Fram such a build- 
ing to the church of Sta. Costanza the progress 
is easy, the external peristyle, as in Hadrian's 
tomb, was retained, and another was intro- 
duced into the interior on which the dome 
was supported. Some approach to a cruciform 
plan it will be seen was produced by grouping 
the twenty-four coupled columns which carry 
the dome in groups of six, and leaving a wider 
space between each group than between each 
pair of columns. A niche in the aisle wall 
corresponds to each inter-columniation, those 
corresponding to the wider intervals being of 
larger size than the others. In ihese larger 
niches sarcophagi were placed ; one of porphyry 
now in the Museum at the Vatican, was removed 
from the niche opposite to the door. The 
externa! peristyle has been entirely destroyed. 
This building has been called a baptistery, but 
there is no trace nor record of the existence of 
2B2 
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a piscina or font. The probability would appen 
to be that it was erected as a mausoleum for the 
Constantinian family. This building is about 
100 feet in diameter, the dome being about 40. 
If we admit Mr. Fergusson's theory that the 
“ Kubbet-es-Sakhra,? or * Dome of the Rock? is the 
building erected by order of Constantine over 
the sepulchre of our Saviour, it must be classed 
among memorial churches. This appropriation 
of the building has been the subject of much 
controversy, but in the present state of our 
knowledge the question can scarcely be satis- 
factorily decided. Whoever compares the en- 
gravings of the capitals in the church at Beth- 
lehem, given by Count de Vogiie (Eglises de la 
Terre Suinte, p. 52) with that of the capitals in 
the “Dome of the Rock" (Zhe Holy Sepulckre, 
by James Fergusson, p. 68), must see that both 
are of one closely similar design and probably 
of the same date, which there can be little 
doubt is the earlier part of the 4th century. 
The “ Dome of the Rock? isan octagon 155 feet in 
diameter, with two aisles and a central dome, 
this is supported by four great piers, between 
each of which are three pillars supporting arches 
springing direct from their capitals; the space 
between these and the external wall is divided 
into two aisles by a screen of eight piers and 


sixteen pillars—two pillars intervening between 
ench pier. On the capitals of these pillars rest 
blocks which carry a frieze and cornice; these 
last carry arches above which was a second cor- 
nice. The whole building has undergone much 
alteration, and these capitals and friezes appear 
to be the best preserved portions of the original 
design. ' 

It seems clear that one of two hypotheses 
must be held ; either that the existing remains 
are those of a building of the period of Con- 
stantine, erected on the spot and still retaining 
their original architectural arrangement, or that 
portions of such a building have been removed 
from another site, and re-erected where we now 
tind them, 

Eusebius (De Vita Constant. iii. 50) tells us 
of another octagonal church erected by order of 
Constantine, of which no trace now remains. 
This was at Antioch; Eusebius describes it as 
of wonderful height, and surrounded by many 
chambers (ofkois) und exedrae (dčćčpais), which 
it would appear were entered from the galleries 
(xwpnudrev) which both above and below ground 
encircled the church. 

A church was also built by Constantine at 
Constantinople (Eusebius, Vita Constant. iv. 58, 
99) as a memorial church of the Apostles (uap- 
TUpiov črl uvnun rev aroor6ćXov), and at the 
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same time as a place for his own burial. This 
building was destroyed by Justinian, and its 
precise form is unknown ; but that it was in 
some manner cruciform appears from the dis- 
tich of Gregory of Nazianzus, in the poem of 
the dream of Anastasius :— 


ŽUv Tog kat peydAavxov ć8os Xpuoroio ua&nrev 
IJAevpais TavpoTUToig TETpPaXa TEuyOuLevor. 


It would seem that it stood in the centre of a 
large atrium, surrounded by porticoes. Bunsen 
(Die Basiliken des Christl, Roms, s. 36) thinks 
that in this edifice we_may discern the germ of 
the Byzantine type of church. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to distinguish 
between a sepulchral chapel or tomb and a me- 
morial church; the one class in fact runs into 
the other, the distinction between them depend- 
ing upon the object which the builder had in: 
view; when he constructed a large edifice in 
which services were to be frequently held, still 
more if this building was intended to be the 
cathedral church of a bishop or the church of a 
district, the structure must be considered as a 
church, although it was also: constructed in order 
to honour a martyr and to protect his tomb; 
when on the other hand it was of small size, and 
its primary object was to contain the tomb or 
tombs either of the builder or of some saint, it 
must be considered as only a sepulchral chapel 
although containing an altar, and although ser- 
vices were occasionally celebrated within it. 

Several remarkable buildings of the 5th cen- 
tury belong to the first class. One of these is 
the church of St. George at Thessalonica, which 
consists of a circular 
nave 79 feet in dia- 
meter, covered by a 
dome, a chancel, and 
an apse; the walls of 
the nave are 20 feet 
thick, and in them 
are eight great re- 
cesses, two of which 
serve as entrances 
and one as a sort 
of vestibule to the 
chancel, the roof is 
covered with a mag- 
nificent series of mo- 
saics. The cathedral 
at Bosrah, in the Haouran, the date of which 
is ascertained to be A.D. 512, has a plan with 
several points of similarity to that of St. George, 
particularly as regards the chancel. 

In Italy some circular churches were con- 
structed to carry, not domes, but wooden roofs; 
of these the most remarkable example is St. 
Stefano Rotondo, at Rome, built between A.D. 
467 and A.D. 483. This church had originally 
two ajsles and is of very large size, having a 
diameter of about 210 feet. 

The church of St. Lorenzo at Milan, once the 
cathedral of the city, is very remarkable, as 
shewing an attempt to combine tbe circular 
with the square plan. Its real date has not 
been ascertained, but it is probably of the earlier 
part of the 5th century. The main building has 
lost all original character through repairs, but 
according to Hiibsch the original walls erist to 
a height of nearly 40 feet, and the ground plan 
may therefore be accepted as original, 
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It will be observed that chapels are annexed 
to the church on the north, south, and east; 
that on the north is supposed by Hiibsch to have 
been a vestibule, that now called St. Aquilino 
on the south is thvught to have been constructed 
as a baptistery, that on the east in al! proba- 
bility was constructed to serve as a sepulchral 
chapel, a purpose to which, whether it was 
originally destined or not, the chapel of St. Aqui- 
lino was also applied as early as the beginning 
of the 5th century, if the sarcophagus said to 
have contained the body of Ataulphus (ob. A.D. 
415) really did so, and if this was its original 
place of deposit. 

Hiibsch, however, gives it as his opinion, 
founded chiefly on the character of the brick- 
work, that the chapels are later in date than 
the main church. 

In this instance we have the two classes, the 
memorial church and the sepulehral cbapel, in 
juxtaposition. A few instances of the latter 
class remain to be mentioned, and firstly the 
two large circular edifices which stood on the 
north side of St. Peter's at Rome, one of which 
was afterwards called the church of St. Andrew, 
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and the other having been the sepulchre of 
Honorius, or at least of his two wives (Besch. 
der Stadt Rom., II. i. 95), was afterwards dedi- 
cated to St. Petronilla. 

The building of the church of St. Andrew is 
attributed to Pope Symmachus (A.D. 498-514) 
on the authority of the Zo. Pontif., but the 
position and connexion of the buildings was such 
that it seems probable that both were built at 
the same time, which was apparently that of 
the Emperor Honorius. According to the plans 
which have come down to us they had no apses, 
but seven square-ended recesses in the thickness 
of the walls. They were of large size, about 
100 feet in diameter. 

A still existing building of the same class is 
the chapel at Ravenna, built by the Empress 
Galla Placidia (ob. 450), which, though more pro- 
perly a sepulckral chapel than a church, cannot 
be wholly passed over here. It is in plan a Latin 
cross without an apse: from the intersection of 
the arms rises a tower enclosing a small dome. 
This example is of peculiar interest, as the ear- 
liest known instance of this plan which after- 
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wards came to be so extensively used in Western 
Europe. Recent excavations have shown that 
the chapel was originally entered by a portico, 
which was in connexion_ with the atrium or 
narthex of the adjacent church of Sta. Croce. 
(De Rossi, Bull. di Archcol. Crist. 1866, p. 73.) 

A further account of sepulchral chapels will 
be found under CHAPEL. 

Although heathen temples were in consequence 
of their plans little suited for adaptation to 
Christian worship, they were occasionally during 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, as 
well as in later times, converted to this purpose. 
One of the most remarkable early examples of 
this transformation is that of the temple of 
Venus at Aphrodisias, in Caria, where the ori- 
ginal building was enclosed by a wall and an 
apse added at one end, the cella demolished, the 
columns of the posticum removed and placed 
in a line with the Jateral columns, and a wall 
pierced with windows was raised on the lateral 
colonnades so as to form a clerestory. A church 
was thus formed of large size, about 200 feet 
long by 100 feet wide. Messrs. Texierand Pullan 
(Byz. Arch. p. 89) believe this transformation 
to have taken place between the periods of Con- 
stantine and of Theodosius. 

The period of Justinian_ is one ot special im- 
portance in the history of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. From this time the basilican plan went, 
in the East, almost or entirely out of use, and u 
modification of the plan of St. Sophia was almost 
exclusively adopted, the modified plan being a 
quadrangular figure approaching a square with 
a dome covering the centre, and a large internal 
porch or narthex at the entrance. This plan, 
however, did not originate with the architect of 
St. Sophia, the germ of it is perhaps to be found 
in the domed oratories or_Kalybes of Syria ; 
from such a simple dome—a building like the 
cathedral of Ezra, in which the dome is sur- 
rounded by an aisle, and an apse added—is 
readily derived, this example dates from A.D. 
510 ; and if to such a plan a narthex be added, 
we have the typical Byzantine plan, as in the 
church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constanti- 
nople, built under Justinian, but somewhat ear- 
lier than St. Sophia. The peculiar feature of 
the latter church is the placing of the dome not 
upon piers and arches on every side, but upon 
semi-domes east and west, by which means a 
vast space, more than 200 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, totally unencumbered by piers or columns, 
was obtained. This construction has, however, 
never been copied in Christian churches, but it 
has served as a model for the mosques of 
Constantinople. 

All the minuter peculiarities of construction 
and of detail, however, henceforward prevail in 
the East, to the exclusion of the Roman style, 
which previously was in use. In the West, 
examples of Byzantine character continue to be 
very rare. St. Vitale at Ravenna is perhaps the 
only prominent example, until a much later 
period. "The church of St. Sophia is, however, 
in itself a monument of such importance as to 
require to be noticed in some detail. 

It is a building of very considerable dimen- 
sions, covering about 70,000 square feet, exclusive 
of the portions of the atrium (or exo-narthex), 
the baptistery, and other annexed buildings. 

From the exo-narthex, the principal or eso- 
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narthex, 205 feet in length internally, by 26 feet 
in breadth, is entered. The principal mass of 
the building forms nearly a square 235 feet north 
and south, by 250 feet east and west, with an 
apse projecting on the east side. The central 
dome is 107 feet in diameter by 46 feet in height, 
and rises 180 feet from the floor. The semi- 
domes are of the same diameter. The aisles are 
spacious, but, in consequence of the exigencies of 
the constructional arrangement, are so divided as 
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with ornaments in relief; but those now existing 
do not seem to be of the period of Justinian. 

All the columns, capitals, &c., are of porphyry 
or marble. The floors and all other flat spaces 
are covered with marble slabs of the richest 
colours, the domes and curved surfaces with gold 
grounded mosaics. 

Little is known as regards the precise position 
of the various fixed appliances by which the 
church was fitted for divine worship. The altar 
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St. Sophia, Constantinople, 


to form rather a series of chambers than con- 
tinuous galleries. There is, it will be seen, but 
one apse, in front of which is a shallow chancel 
space, covered by a barrel-vault. On the upper 
floor_ are chambers corresponding with those 
below, which furnished places for women. 

The windows are filled with slabs of marble, 
pierced with square openings filled with thick 
pieces of cast glass. When the windows are large 


they are divided into three or six parts by co- | Virgin Mary, 
| medallions. Whether these figures were in the 


lumns and architraves. The doors are of bronze, 


is supposed to have stood in the chancel space or 
bema, in front of the apse: the iconostasis appears, 
according to Salzenberg, to have been placed at the 
western end of the bema, and to have been about 
14 feet high. From the poem of Paul the Silen- 
tiary, we learn that it was of silver, had three 
doors, the central the largest, and 12 columns 
raised on a stylobate, and was adorned with fi- 
gures Sre bust figures) of our Lord, the 

rophets and Apostles, in discs or 
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frieze, as Salzenberg supposes, or between the | where they were situated. It would seem pro- 
columns, is not certain; but, as the Silentiary | bable that the compartment north of the bema 
says of the altar, that it was not fit that the eyes | was the prothesis and that south, the diagonicon. 
of the multitude should look on it, it would The sent for the emperor was on the south 
seem probable that they filled the spaces between | side, and near the diaconicon; that for the em- 
the columns, making a solid iconostasis, as in | press, also on the south side, but in one of the 
modern Greek churches. central divisions of the triforium. 

The altar was of table form, supported by | The circular building was the sacristy, the 
.columns, and of gold, decorated with precious | rectangular, the baptistery. 
stones ; over it was a splendid ciborium of silver, The same emperor, also, built a church at 
from the arches of which hung curtains with | Constantinople—that of St. Sergius, now called 
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St. Sophia, Coustantinople. 


figures of our Lord, St. John the Baptist, St. | Kutchuk Agia Sophia (Little St. Sophia)—which 
Paul, and others, woven in silk and gold, evidently suggested the plan which eventually 

The circumference of the apse was oceupied by | became the normal one of all Byzantine churches. 
the syuthronus or seats for the patriarch and | In this the peculiar form of capitals and treat- 
bishops. These were of silver-gilt, separated by | ment of foliage, which are characteristic of 
shafts, probably carrying canopies. Byzantine art, are fully shown. 

Paul the Silentiary says nothing as to the The church of S. Vitale at Ravenna, built 
chorus or place for the readers and singers, ex- | between 526 and 547, is, as Mr. Fergusson has 
cept that the iconostasis divided the portion seka 
apart for the celebration of the mysteries E 
that of the “ many-tongued multitude " (zoAv- 
YA6oo010 čulAov). This seems to show that the 
chorus extended from the iconostasis to the ambo, 
which the same authority states to have stood 
nearly in the middle of the church, but rather 
towards the east. This space may, however, 
have been divided into two parts; one, the 
soleas, to the east, set apart for the priests, 
deacons, and sub-deacons; the other for the 
readers and singers. The soleas is said by Codi- 
nus to have been originally of onyx, but made 
by Justinian of gold (xpvra). In the same pas- 
sage it is said that the ambo was made of gold. 
We should no doubt understand in both cases 
that the true meaning of the passage is that 
much gilding was employed as a decoration. 1n 
the case of the soleas the gilding may probably 


have been applied to the seats or stalls for 
the priests. 

It would appear from the measurement given 
by Evagrius (/list. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxxi.) that 
the holy conch (&ya x6yxn) commenced at the 
western end of the eastern semi-dome, possibly 
therefore the line of division between the en- 
closures for the superior and inferior clerics rav 
at this point, the chorus for the readers and 
singers, extending thence to the ambo. 

Two compartments, known as the prothesis 
and diaconicon, are mentioned by Byzantine 
writers, but it has been a matter of dispute 


Bt. Vitale, Ravenna. 


remarked, so far as the arrangement of the dome, 
of the galleries, and of the pillars which support 
them, almost identical with St. Sergius. But 
S. Vitale has a sort of clerestory below the 
dome, which is raised about 20 feet higher. The 
arrangement of the aisles, choir, and exterior 
walls differ, it will be seen, very much; and it 
would seem that the architect had studied 
the building at Rome known as the Temple of 
Minerva Medica. S. Vitale is thorovughly By- 
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zantine in dota1l, and, in spite of most tasteless 
repairs and additions, still retains much that is 
characteristic and interesting, especially in the 
choir, the lower part of which is lined with slabs 
of precious marbles, and the upper with the 
well-known mosaics, 
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While, however, churches with domes were 
constructed, basilican churches were also built. 
In connection with that of St. Sergius at Con- 


stantinople, was a basilican church dedicated to' 


SS. Peter and Paul, which has been destroyed. 
The church of the monastery of St. Catharine, 
on Mount Sinai, which still exists, is basilican. 
It has neveras yet been well illustrated; but the 
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interior apse are innovations upon the original 
plan. 

Another basilican church of the period of 
Justinian is that of Dana, between Antioch and 
Bir. This, likewise, has a single apse, but the 
end of the church is a straight line, oblong 
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apartments—no doubt to serve for the prothesis 
and diaconicon—being placed one on each side. 
It is remarkable that the arch of the apse is of 
the horseshoe form, and those of the nave are 
very“ much stilted. The capitals are Roman iu 
character. 

The finest example of a basilican church of 
this period is, however, that of S. Apollinare in 
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S. Apollinare in Classe, kavenna, 


detail of «ne capitals appears to be more Roman 
than Byzantine. It is a basilica with one apse ; 
but in order to form a chapel for the supposed 
site of the burning bush, an interior apse has 
been formed. At the sides are four chapels, but 
it would seem probable that the chapels and the 


Classe, at Ravenna, dedicated in 549. Here the 
eastern ends of the aisles are parted off, and ter- 
minate in apses, of which arrangement this 1s, 
perhaps, the earliest instance of which the date 
is well ascertained, It is a church of very 
noble proportions, and retains the decorations of 
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tne apse in marble and mosaic, in a very com- 
plete state. The capitals are, as seems to be usual 
in the basilican churches of this period, more 
Roman than Byzantine in character. Upon the 
capital rests a block or dosseret, ornamented 
with a cross, as in many other churches of the 
time. 

Attached to the west front is 
a tall circular tower of seven 
stages, which is probably of 
the same age, and perhaps the 
earliest extant example of a 
church tower. Though, according 
to Hiibsch (Alt. Christi. Kirchen, 
p. 34), the lower part of the 
tower standing near the cathedral 
of Ravenna_may probably date 
from the previous century, and 
parts of some other towers, both 
at Rome and at Ravenna, may 
belong to the beginning of the 
6th. Attached to the church of 
S. Vitale at Ravenna are two 
small round towers, which have 
perhaps never been carried to 
their full intended height. 

The cathedral of Parenzo in 
Istria, bnilt circ. A.D. 942, is too 
interesting to be passed over, 
particularly ns it has undergone 
extremely little alteration, and 
retains the atrium before the 
front, and the baptistery opening 
from the atrium on the side op- 
posite to the church—the baptis- 
tery, unfortunately, in a semi- 
ruinous state. Here, it will be 
seen, the aisles have apsidal ends 
internally, but the wall is flat 
externally. The apse is of pecu- 
liar interest, retaining the cathe- 
dra for the bishop and the bench 
for the clergy, in apparently an 
unaltered state, while the wall 
behind, to about one half of its 
height, is covered with an ex- 
tremely rich and tasteful decora- 
tion in “opus sectile," the patterns being com- 
posed of pieces of the richest marbles, lapis lazuli, 
and mother-of-pearl. Above the cathedra is a 
cross standing on a globe, and figures of dolphins, 
tridents, cornucopias, and burning candles are 
sparingly introduced among the 
patterns of architectural cha- 
racter. On the west front, and 
on the east end above the apse, 
are remains of fresco paintings 
of an early date. In this church, f 
although basilican in plan, the B 
capitals are Byzantine in cha- 
racter. 

To this account of individual 
churches it may perhaps be 
desirable to add, for the sake of giving a cleare1 
ilea of what a church of the period which has 
been under consideration was, an attempt to 
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Constantinople, or one of the larger cities of the 
Roman Empire, may be thus described. 

A stately gateway gave admittance to a large 
court (atrium) surrounded by covered colonnades, 
in the centre of which was a fountain ora vase 
(cantharus) containing water, so that ablutions 
might be performed before the church was en- 
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| tered. On one side of this atrium and entered 

from it was the baptistery. "The basilica itself was 
usually, when the circumstances of the site per- 
mitted, placed on the western side of the atrium, 
| so that the rising sun shone on its front. This 
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front was pierced by three or five doorways ac- 


cording to the number of the aisles, and in that 
part which rose above the colonnade of the 


reconstruct in imagination such a building in a | atrium, windows of immense size admitted light 


complete state with its fittings and decorations. 


to the interior; the wall between and above 


Existing remains, with the assistance to be de-, these windows was covered sometimes, in parts, 
rived from the writers of the time, allow thisto with mosaie of glass in gold and colour, but 
be done with sufficient assurance of accuracy. | usually with plates of richly coloured marbels 
A basilican church of the first class in Rome, | and porphyries arranged so as to form patterns; 
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sometimes, however, stucco painted was the 
cheaper substitute. When the building was, as 
was always the case at Rome, of brick, the same 
decoration, by means of marble slabs or of stucco, 
was, if not actually carried out, inall probability 
almost always projected for the whole exterior 
of the building. In only one case at Rome—that 
of the transept of S. Pietro in Vincoli, built A.D. 
442—is the finish of the bricčkwork such as to 
lend to the conclusion that it was intended to 
remain uncovered. 

The doors were of bronze adorned with sculp- 
tures in relief, and frequently gilt, or of wood, 
often richly inlaid or carved. Curtains of the 
vichest stufls, often of purple or scarlet, em- 
broidered with gold, hung at the doors, to ex- 
clude the heat of summer or the cold of winter 
while the doors stood open. 

In the interior the whole floor was covered 
either with tesselated pavements or with slabs 
of many-coloured marbles arranged in beautiful 
patterns. The aisles were separated from the 
nave by ranges of marble columns whose capitals 
supported either arches or horizontal architraves. 
The great width of the nave, in a first-class basi- 
lica frequently more than 80 feet, and the forest 
of columns on either hand (one of the colonnades 
often containing 24 or more columns) when there 
were double ajsles, produced an architectural 
effect of great magnificence. The clerestory wall 
was pierced by numerous immense windows with 
arched heads, one of which was over each inter- 
columnintion. These windows were no doubt 
divided by columns or pilasters and architraves, 
and the divisions fitted with slabs of marble 
pierced in a variety of patterns—these perfora- 
tions were in many or most cases fitted with talc, 
alabaster, or other transparent or semi-trans- 
parent stones, or with glas either plain or 
coloured. 

The roof was flat and of wood. where magnifi- 
cence was soughtit was richly adorned with carv- 
ing and gilt. The semi-dome which covered the 
npse was covered with mosaic pictures, the subject 
being usually Christ, either seated or standing, 
with his apostles ranged on each hand. "The 
earliest existing example of this arrangement is 
in the church of Sta. Pudenziana at Rome, which 
although it has been much injured and largely 
repaired, still shows so much goodness of style that 
it can hardly be attributed to a later date than 
tne 4th century. Where a transept existed it 
was usually divided from the nave by an arch, 
the face of which fronting the nave was often 
also covered with, mosaics ; a colossal bust of Christ 
was often the central object of the picture, being 
placed over the crown of the arch, while on either 
side and below are represented the seven candle- 
sticks, the symbols of the evangelists, and the 
twenty-four elders. 

Details as to the arrangement of the fittings 
of churches will be found under the respective 
heads; it may be sufficient here to say that the 
apse was furnished with a bench following its 
circumference for the higher clergv, in the centre 
of which was a raised seat (cathedra) for the 
bishop; that the altar was usually placed on 
the chord of the apse at the top of a flight of 
steps, and parted off from the nave by railings 
(cancelli); below it was often a platform or 
apace (soleas), aud beyond this a quadrangular, 
usually oblons, enelosure (chorus, presbyteriui ; 
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the last perhaps improperly), in which the singers 
and readers were stationed. This enclosure was 
formed by railings or dwarf walls, and connected 
with these was the ambo or reading desk. At 
Rome, aud probably elsewhere, a space on either 
side of the chorus was also railed in, that on the 
right being called “ senatorium,* and appropriatel 
to senators or other men of rank, that on the 
left, called “matroneum, to women of the same 
degrees. Where a gallery, or, as we_now say, a 
tritorium existed, it was set apart for women, 
but this arrangement was not very common iu 
the West. 

Benches or other seats were probably provided 
in the chorus, the senatorium, and the matro- 
neum, but the rest of the church was left alto- 
gether open and free. "These geats were either 
of marble or of carved wood, in many instances 
gilded, the railings of the same materials or of 
bronze. Over the altar was a lofty and richly 
decorated canopy (ciborium), from the arches of 
which hung curtains of stulis of the richest 
colours interwoven with gold. Like curtains 
often depended from the arches of the nave, and 
hung at the doors.  Vases, crowns, and lamps 
of silver or of gold hung from the arches, or 
were placed upon the dwarf walls or partitivns 
which separated the various divisions of the 
edifice. 

According to the proposed plan, the history 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of the period 
which follows, viz. from the death of Justinian 
to that of Charlemagne, will be treated of under 
separate sections. 

IV. The Period from the death of Justinian to 
the death of Charlemagne.—1. The western part 
of the territory of the Eastern Empire.— 
During the reign of the Emperor Justinian, 
churches were built on the basilican plan, 
as well as on one derived probably in put 
froni such churches as that nt Ezra, in central 
Syria, in part from the circular or polvgonal 
churches which had been constructed thiough- 
out Christendom. — Soon after the time vf 
Justinian the basilican type was no longer 
followed, but a peculiar_ plan was adopted, 
that in which the building assumes a fvrm 
approaching to a square, the central part 
being covered by a dome placed on a drum 
pierced with windows. The period which 
followed the death of Justinian was one of 
political trouble, and hence examples of the 
progress of Byzantine architecture during the 
latter_ part of the Gth and the 7th centuries 
are somewhat deficient. The church of St. Ule- 
ment at Ancyra, however, probably belongs to 
this period, as the dome is raised on a low drum 
pierced with windows ; in plan the church ap- 
proximates to that of the later Greek churches. 
The church of St. Irene at Constantinople, which 
may probably date from the earlier half of the 
&th century, shows a further advance, as the dome 
is there raised ona lofty drum pierced with wiu- 
dows; some features of the earlier plan are, 
however, preserved, as there is only one ajre, 
and as its form is oblong. The church of St. 
Nicholas at Myra is perhaps more modern than 
either; it has a double narthex, three apseš a 
lesser on each side of the larger, and a dome 
raised on a drum in which are windows.  1f the 
remains of the iconostasis and ciborium shewn 
in plate lviii. of Tesier and Pullan's Byzantsac 
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Architecture are those of the original construc- | triforium carried over the aisles and along the 
tion, the whole space east of the dome was parted | wall of the rront. At S. Lorenzo the aisle roofs 
off from the bema. This church is of considerable | have been destroyed, but no doubt once existed, 
dimensions, about 100 feet in extreme length by | In other respects they do not differ from th» 
60 wide in the eastern part, the nartheces ex- , earlier churches. 
tending in width to about 115 feet. The church of SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio alle 
Another church of much interest, and pro- | tre Fontane, near _ Rome, founded 625-638 and 
bably of about the same date, is that which | rebuilt 772-795, is however very remarkable in 
exists in ruins near the remains of the ancient | an architectural point of view, as it is not con- 
Trabala in Lycia. structed with columns taken from older build- 
2. Armenia and the adjacent _provinces. —The | ings. but altogether of new material and with 
churches remaining in these countries have not | considerable originality. 
as yet been studied with sufficient care and In the early part of the 9th century three | 
knowledge to allow very satisfactory conclusions | churches were built in Rome by Pope Paschal I. 
to be formed as to the real dates of those now | (817-824), Sta. Prassede, Sta. Cecilia, and Sta. 
existing. The Persian invasions in the 5th and | Maria, in Domenica. All still exist, and though 
Gth centuries, and the Mahomedan conquest in | badly injured by repairs and alterations, still 
the Zth, must have caused damage and .destruc- | present very "much that is interesting and 
tion to a great portion of the older buildings; a _ original. The first has a nave and aisles, a 
high antiquity is nevertheless claimed for several | transept, and a single apse. The columns 
churches, but how much of the existing building  dividing the nave from the aisles are antique 
is really of early date, is very uncertain, and support an entablature, the ranges are 
One of the earliest is apparently that at broken by three oblong piers, which carry: 
Dighour near Ani in Armenia, which Mr. Fer- arches spanning the nave, but these, according 
gusson thinks may be referred to the 7th cen- to Hiibsch, are not original, but inserted not 
tury. It bears an evident resemblance in style, very long after the construction of the building. 
though not much in plan, to some of the churches | The transept is entered from the nave by a 
of the Haouran dating from the previous century. | triumphal arch, the front rad soflit of which 
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The church of St. Hripsime near Etchmiadzin | are covered with mosaics, as are also the apse 
is believed by Dr. Neale (Z/oly Eastern Church, | and the wall on each side of it. All these were 
1. 204) to date from the 6th century, and he con- | placed there by Pope Paschal, and are most 
siders its peculiar plan to have been the form | valuable monuments of the state of art of his 
followed in a large proportion of the Armenian | period. 


and Georgian churches. The germ of the ar- Below the raised tribune is a “ confessio ''—a 
rangement, however, exists in the cathedral of | vault under the high altar. The west end of 
Bozrah in the Haouran of A.D. 512. the transept (the church standing nearly north 


The two recesses in these Armenian churches | and south) was at an early time parted off by a 
which flank the apse in which the altar stood, | wall, and on this a low tower has been raised. 
were doubtless used for the prothesis and dia- | The part thus walled off is of peculiar interest, 
conicon, but to what use the other two were | as perhaps no portion of a church of so early a 
applied must be matter of conjecture. date remains in so unaltered a state. The walls 

The primatial church of Armenia, that of | are covered with remains of frescoes which seem 
Etchmiadzin, has something of the same arrange- | to be coeval with the mosaics, and the windows 
ment, but wants the western chamber. It was | retain the pierced slabs of marble, the apertures 
probably founded in 524, but underwent many | of which still contain fragments of the laminae 
alterations and reparations, one very important | of tale through which light was admitted. 
one in 705. The chapel of S. Ženo, attached to the east 

The church of Usunlar is said to have been _ side of the nave, has been noticed under CHAPEL. 
erected between 718 and 726 ; its plan is rather The doorway leading into it is of great interest 
Byzantine than distinctively Armenian. to the architectural antiquary, as it shows that 

3. Italy.—ln Rome but few important works in the beginning of the 9th century the pre- 
were undertaken during the 6th, 7th, or 8th  valent style of ornament was that formed by 
centuries, the rebuilding of S. Lorenzo fuor le | knots or plaited patterns of the same character 
Mura (578-590) (the present choir), and of S. | as those in use in England and elsewhere 
Agnese (625-638) were among the most consi- | between A.D. 700 and A.D. 1000. The execution 
derable undertakings. These buildings are alike | is feeble, scratchy, and irregular. 
in one respect, viz. that they have a gallery or Sta. Cecilia has been greatly altered, but 
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retnins very interesting mosaics, also the work 
of Pope Paschal. The distribution and subjects 
are much the same as those at Sta. Prassede, 
The Roman churches of this date, however 
inferior in style to those of the earlier period, 


must have presented an appearance of equal: 


splendour; mosaic and precious marbles were 
not spared, nor doubtless gilded roofs. Doors 
were of bronze, or even of more costly materials, 
for Honorius 1. is said in the Zib. Pontif. to have 
covered the doors of the Vatican basilica with 
silver weighing 975 Ibs. 
> Examples of churches of the period under 
consideration, with well-ascertained dates, are 
not so readily to be found in other parts of Italy 
as in Rome; but a few buildings exist which 
can be assigned on historical data to this period, 
the character of which is quit€ in accordance 
with that of those of other countries whose date 
can be ascertained. Such are the Duomo Vecchio 
and Sta. Giulia at Brescia, and SS. Apostoli at 
Florence. The first of these is by some assigned 
to the latter part of the Tth century, by others, 
with greater probability, to about A.D. 774; it 
is a large circular church about 125 feet in 
diameter, covered by a dome of 65 feet internal 
diameter ; it is extremely plain, having no shafts 
or _columns, but -«piers carrying square-edged 


arches springing from very simply moulded im- 
posts; the whole is roughly and irregularly 
built. 

Sta. Giulia forms part of a convent founded by 
Desiderius, King of the Lombards (757-773) 
and is a basilican church, 

SS. Apostoli at Florence is believed on respec- 
table authority to have been dedicated in the 
presence of Charles the Great; it is a small 
basilican church with antique columns, pro- 
bably brought from Fiesole, 

The Duomo of Torcello, near Venice, is be- 
lieved to have been originally built in the 
7th century, but largely repnired or rebuilt in 
A.D. 1000. It is on the basilican plan, with 
ranges of columns dividing the nave from the 
aisles; it is particularly interesting, as pre- 
serving in a more perfect state than elsewhere 
the internal arrangement of the apse, the bishop's 
cathedra being placed against the central point 
of the curve at the top of a flight of steps, on 
either side of which are six conceniric ranges of 
steps for the presbyters ; the altar is placed on 
a platform in front, and a screen divides the 
presbytery or chorus from the nave. Under the 
apse is a smal! crypt. In front of the church 
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are the traces of a baptistery, square externally,. 
octagonal within. The apse is flanked by two 
minor apses, which may probably date from the 
rebuilding. This church has much resemblance 
to the cathedra] of Parenzo in Istria. Close te 
its west front stands the small church of Sta. 
Fosca, which by some is believed to be of the 
Bame date as the Duomo, by others is referred 
to the 9th or 10th century. S. Giovanni in 
Fonte, the baptistery of the Cathedral of Ve- 
rona, though much altered and repnired, pro- 
bably dates from a period not later than the 
9th century ; it is a small building with nave, 
aisles, and apse. 

4. France, Germany, and Svwitzerland.— Though 
many and large churches were constructed in 
the opulent cities of the Roman provinces of 
Gallia during the period of Roman occupation, 
nothing has come down to our time ercept a 
few fragments. The description given by Sido- 
nius Apollinaris (Zpist. xii.) of the gilded roof, 
the glass mosaic of the walls, the variously 
coloured marbles, and the stony wood of columns 
seems to shew that in their pristine glory the 
churches of Lyons or of “ opulent Vienna" were 
little inferior in splendour to those of the 
imperial city. 

Churches continued to be constructed under 
the rule of the Teutonic conquerors, although 
dvubtless of _ much  diminished magnificence. 
Gregory of Tours (Zist. Franc. ii. 14) describes 
the basilica built by Perpetuus at Tours, in 
honour of Eustochius, in the following words: 
“ Habet in longum pedes centum sexaginta, in 
latum sexaginta ; habet in altum usque ad came- 
ram pedes quadringenta quinque, fenestras in 
altario triginti duas, in capso viginti: ostia octo, : 
tria in altario, quinque in capso.? 

Hubsch (Alt-Christ. Kirchen, pl. xlviii. figs. 6 
and 7) has made a conjectural plan and section 
of this church, believing it to have been planned 
as parallel-triapsal. 

The same historian (il. 16) describes the 
church built by St. Namatius at Clermont, as 
150 feet long, 60 feet broad, and 50 feet high, 
with a round apse, and aisles on each siđe. It 
had, he says, 42 windows, 70 columns, and 8 
doors. The walls of the altarium were adorned 
with “ Opus sarsurium," .e. sectile_ work, of 
various marbles. 

At Perigueux are said (J. H. Parker, Archeo- 
logia, xxxvii. 248) to be remains of a church of 
this period, remarkable as having barrel vaults 
carried on arches transversely across the aisles, 
At Beauvais, attached to the cathedral, is a 
portion, no doubt the nave and aisles, of a much 
earlier church known as the Basse Oeuvre; 
it closely resembles in character the buildings 
in Italy, such as SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio near 
Rome, which are believed to date from the 7th 
or 8th centuries; but it may even be older, as 
it is simply a building Roman in style, and so 
plain as to give none of that assistance towards 
the formation of an opinion as to the date which 
mouldings or ornament afford. The great size 
of the windows is, however, perhaps, an indica- 
tion of early date. Several other smaller ex- 
amples of like character are said to exist within 
the diocese of Beauvais. 

In the baptistery at Poitiers we have an,ex- 
ample of a somewhat more ambitious attempt 
at classical architecture; but the manner in 
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svhich the ornamental pieces are put together | work, but the imposts generally are of the rudest 
denotes an utter barbarism and want of archi- | kind, though one or two shew mouldings of a 
tectural knowledge or taste. somewhat complicated character and apparently 
Somewhat akin to this building are some | properly cut, whether these are the work of a 
churches not far from the Loire, as St. Genereux | later time or not is not clear. Beneath the 
near Poitiers, Saveničres in Anjou, &c.; both | central tower is a sort of cupola resting on peu- 
these shew a reminiscence of Roman methods of | dentives, and pierced in the centre with a large 
building, and the former has much decoration | orifice, 
by triangular pediments and a sort of mosaie in When, however, the influence of Charles the 
brickwork, probably a variety of the opus sar- | Great, whose regard for architecture is well 
surium of Gregory of Tours. The buildings of | known, began to make itself felt, we find a 
this class are ascribed by the French antiquaries | marked improvement in architecture ; besides the 
with much probability to the period from the | most remarkable monument of his reign, the 
6th to the 8th century. minster of Aix-la-Chapelle, we have several other 
In the valley of the Rhone and the adjacent ter- | churches erected either under him or his imme- 
ritories, where are abundance of remains of Roman | diate successors, which enable us to form a defi- 
architecture and plenty of excellent and durable | nite coneeption of the style of the period, 
freestone, the classical models were so well copied Before these are described one building of very 
for several centuries that it is matter of great | anomalous character should however be men- 
doubt to what date many buildings should be | tioned, this is the gateway at Lorsch, not far 
assigned. One very characteristic example is | from Worms. It isa two-storied parallelogram, 


the porch of the cathedral of Avignon, which ' the lower storey pierced with three large arch- 
has all the character of a building of the lower ' ways, and was no doubt the gateway lending 
empire, but in Mr. Fergusson's opinjon is not into the atrium of the church of the monastery, 
older than the Carlovingian era. The same of which class of buildings this is perhaps the 
ornaments are found on this porch and in the | only existing example (at least in the west), of 
interior of the church, and it would therefore an early date. 
seem that the whole building is of ubout the The most remarkable and most authentic work 
same date. of the period in Germany or France is the minster 
In the Jura, not far from Orbe, at the con- | of_Aix-la-Chapelle, the original character of 
vent of Romain-motier, a church was dedicated | which, though hidden by repairs and mistaken 
in A.D. 753 by Pope Stephen II., and the nave, : attempts at decoration, can still be satisfactorily 
transepts, and tower now existing, are believed | ascertained : it was commenced in 796, and dedi- 
to be those of the original structure. The two- | cated in 804; it is externally a polygon of six- 
storied narthex Mr. Fergusson thinks may be a , teen sides, to the west is attached a tower-like 
century or two, but Blavignac (Ž/ist. de PArchi- \ building, flanked by two circular towers con- 
tecture Sacrće, &c.) only a little later. The | taining staircases. What the original arrange- 
columns of the nave are circular masses, only | ment of the east end was is unfortunntely un- 
three diameters in height, corbelled out square | known, as in the 14th century it was replaced 
at the top, the bases quadrangular blocks. The _ by a new choir. The building is about 105 feet, 
arches have a sunk face, but no ornament or : the dome 47 feet 6 inches in diameter, and the 
moulding. Some shafts in the eastern part of : latter rises about 100 feet above the floor, 
the church have capitals rudely imitating Roman | In the interior are eight compound piers, 
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made up of rectangular figures and without 
shafts, which support plain round arches; the 
triforium is very lofty, and tbe arches opening 
from this into the central space have screens of 
columns in two stories, the lower carrying arches 
while the upper run up to the arch which spans 
the openings. — Above there are cight round- 
headed windows, and the whole is rovered by 
an octagonal dome. The columns of the trifo- 
rium are antique, and so it would appear were 
their capitals; the bases seem to have been 
mađe for the building, and according to Kugler 
(Gesch, der Baukunst, i. 409) are very shapeless. 
The best preserved part of the interior is the 
beltry over the porch; this is covered with a 
plain waggon vault, and shews plain rectangular 
piers with inoulded bases, and imposts carrying 
equally plain arches. The severely simple cha- 
racter of the building is very well seen in this 
chamber, which is on a level with and originally 
opened into the triforium. The dome was once 
covered with mosaic, which has wholly dis- 
appeared; but Ciampini (Vet. Mon. ii. 41) has 
engraveda part of it, three of the eight segments 
of which it was composed. In the central of 
these is a colossal figure of Christ seated on a 
throne, surrounded by concentric rings of colour 
representing the rainbow, the ground on which 
this figure was placed was golden with red stars, 
below are seven of the twenty-four elders of the 
Apocalypse. The simple grandeur of this picture 
must have harmonized well with the whole 
character of the building. The triforium would 
seem to have been paved with mosaic and other 
pavements brought from Ravenna or Rome: two 
fragments still remain, one of black and white 
tesserač, the other of sectile work, in marble 
slabs of various colours. The fronts of the 
openings from the tritorium to the central space 
are protected by cancelli of bronze, doubtless 
also brought from Ravenna or Rome; they are 
of several patterns, some of classical Roman 
character, others Byzantine. 

A vault is said to exist beneath the centre of 
the church, and to have served as the burial- 
place of the great emperor; but it is not ncces- 
sible, and nothing seems to be known as to its 
character. The western doors are of bronze. 

The exterior is very plain, the only ornament 
being some pilasters at the angles of the drum 
of the dome; these have capitals of classical 
character, but in their wasted state it would be 
dillicult to decide whether they are really antique 
or copies of antique work, 

A document of the utmost value as affording 
information as to the arrangements of a large 
conventual church, is the plan preserved in the 
public library of St. Gall, and tirst published 
by Mabillon (Ann. Ben. Urd.). It appears to 
have been sent to Abbot Gozpertus, who began 
to rebuild the church and monastery in A.D. 82 a, 
and very probablv was prepared by Eginhard, 
who was prefect of the roval buildings under 
Charles the Great, The annexed cut represents 
that part which contains the church and its 
appendages. 

Yhe plan is without scale, and little or no 
reliance can be placed on the proportional size 
of the parts, as Professor Willis has observed ; 
the church is said, in legends written upon it, 
to he 2u0 feet long and 80 feet broad ; but in 
the plan, if we assume the length to be 200 feet, 
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the brendth would be only 56 feet. The draw- 
ing must no doubt be considered rather as a 
scheme for a great monastery than as a plan to 
be carried out by an architect; its peculiarities 
will be readily seen; first among these are tha 
apses at each end, an arrangement afterwards 
common in Germany, but of which we have no 
earlier instance. The circular towers are also 
remarkable. At the east end the drawing is 
confused by the attempt to shew both the crypt 
and the choir; the space marked by slanting 
lines benrs in the original the legend “ involutio 
arcuum," and no doubt is meant to represent an 
arched passage, from whence proceeds a short 
passage to the confession. 

The church of Granson, near the lake of Neu- 
chatel, according to Mr. Fergusson, is of the 
Carlovingian era, though others are disposed to 
place it in the 11th century. 

In France the most important examples of the 
Carlovingian period seem to be the nave of the 
church of Mortier en Der, near Vassy, which 
exhibits a style very nearly akin to that of the 
Minster of _Aix-la-Chapelle, and the remains 
of the church of St. Martin at Angers. This 
last was founded some years before 819, as the 
Empress Hermengarde, who died in that year 
was the foundress, and was interred within 
it. It consisted of a nave and aisles, a central 
tower, and a rather long transept; the eastern 
part having been replaced by a choir of the 12th 
century. The piers separating the nave from 
the aisles are oblong, but chamfered at the 
angles, and carry plain unmoulded arches of 
rectangular section ; there is no triforium, but a 
clerestory of windows of rather long proportion. 
The tower has a dome which originally sprang 
from the capitals of four massive circular pillars, 
which, as they are engaged in the piers which 
carry the tower, shew only the fourth of a 
circle. The capitals have some shallow carving, 
chieflv patterns of plaited_ work. In several 
parts of the church two or three courses of flat 
bricks are introduced between the courses of 
stonework, 

The church of Germigny-sur-Loire is a build- 
ing of very remarkable character, and in it, 
incised on the abaci of the two eastern capitals 
of the tower piers, is an inscription recording its 
dedication in 06. The plan, it will be seen, 
is peculiar, having a tower in the middle ot a 
square, with an apse projecting from three of 
the faces, and two small apses tlanking the eastern 
apse. The piers are square, and have imposts of 
blocks and some knetwork in shallow relief. 
Among the most peculiar features are the small 
shafts attached to the piers at the entrance of 
the eastern apse. = These recall some ot the 
details of Romain-motier, as the imposts do 
those of St. Martin at Angers. 

5. Spain.—As in Gaul, little or nothing remains 
in Spain of the churches built betvre the in- 
vasion of the barbarians; and those which the 
latter constructed were destroyed by the Arabs. 
Some capitals and fragments, probably of eu- 
closures of *chori cantorum,? exist at Cordova 
(* Monumentos Arquitectonicos de_ Espana *), and 
some other fragments and capitals have been 
found at Toledo on the sites. of the basilicas of 
St. Leocadia, built A.D. 600, and of St. Gines, 
snid to date from the 8th century (* El arte 
Latino—Bizantino en Espaia,' by Don Jose Ama- 
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dor de los Rios), At Venta de Bafios, near 
Palencia, the church built by Reccesvinthus in 
A.D. 661, is stated to remain in a tolerably com- 
plete state. 

The only other churches which can be supposed 
to date from a period even as early as the 9th 
century which have as yet been noticed, are a 
few in the Asturias, not far from Oviedo. 

These, however, present _ many remarkable 
peculiarities of plan, haviug square ended chan- 
cels, and chapels or apartments attached to 
their sides. One of the group, Sta. Maria de 
Naranco is stated to have been built cir. 848, 
and as the others are somewhat plainer and 
ruder in style they are more probably earlier 
than later. "The most remarkable is that of the 
Ermita de Sta. Christina, near la Pola de: Lena, 
which retnius the original partition separating 
the _choir from the nave: the choir is raised 
above the nave, and the altar recess above the 
choir, these as well as the western part of the 
church are vaulted over, so that there are 
chambers above them. The central space is 
covered by a waggon vault. The circular panels 
in the upper part of the choir screen are pierced, 
the central panel below carved with ornament, 
having much aftinity with that to be seen on the 
crowns of the 7th century fvund at Fuente de 
Guarrazeo, near Toledo. 

S. Salvador de Valdedios, near Villaviciosa, 
has aisles, but the same system of vaulting over 
both ends of the church exists, and as in the 
others there are small ehambers right and left 
on entering by the western door. One of these 
probably served as a baptistry, as is the case at 
Sta. Maria de Naranco. A porch and other 
chambers are attached to the south side, and 
may have served as dwelliugs for priests or 
attendants on the church. 'Yhis has been at- 
tributed to A.D. 892. 

Sta. Maria de _Naranco is nearly on the same 
plan, and appears to have always been a parish 
church. 

"he upper chambers in all these churches are 
open to the church, not closed as in Ireland, and 
capable of being used as dwelling places. 

These buildings are all small, Sta. Cristina 
being about 50 feet long, Sta. Maria de Naranco 
about 70, but have a good deal of ornament, und 
exhibit a peculiarity of style, the origin of 
which cannot be traced to any other countrv, 
and which was probably developed from the 
enrlier_imitations of Roman work. A clue to 
the reasons for the peculiarity of plan seems 
altogether wanting. The square end of the 
Chancel may perhaps be thought to indicate 
some lrish influence as that country is the only 
one where this form is anything but the rarest 
exception. 

Although, as has been said, the churches of 
the earlier period have disappeared, Spain has 
preserved in a remarkable manner some of the 
traditions of the arrangement of churches in 
tbe earlier periods; thus the “ coro,' instead of 
beginning to the east of the transepts, is, like 
the “chorus cantorum" of the early basi- 
licas, extended into the nave, and the central 
lantern tower is called the “cimborio, in 
memory, doubtless, of a time when it served as 
the “ciborium* of the high altar, now placed 
in the elongated choir, or, as it is called by the 
Spaniards, * capillamayor? — Probably these 
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traditions were handed down through a chain of 
numerous links, the earlier of which have 
perished. 

6. Ireland.— We find here a great number of 
very small churches very roughly built, with very 
littleattemptat anyrlecoration, trequently lighted 
only by one very small window, but constructed 
usually with extremely large stones, and not un- 
frequently built with that material exclusively, 
the roof being formed by horizontal courses, 
each brought forward until they met at the 
top. 

Such are the churches or chapels of Tempull 
Ceannanach, on the middle island of the bay of 
Galway (Petrie, Zccle. Arch. of Ireland, p. 189), 
of St. Mac Dara on the island of Crnach Mhic 
Dara, off the const of Connemara (id. p. 190), 
of Ratass, C?. Kerry (id. p. 169), of Fore, U“. 
Westmeath (id. p. 174), and many others. The 
two first of these churches form single apart- 
ments without any division into nave and chan- 
cel, and_measure, the first 16 feet 6 inches, by 
12 feet 6 inches internally ; the second 15 feet 
by 11 inches; both are roofed with stone in the 
manner described. The two other churches are 
in a less complete state, but their doorways 
are remarkable for their square heads, and the 
immense size of the stones of which they are 
constructed ; in that of Ratass the lintel is 7 feet 
6 inches long, 2 feet high, and extends through 
the whole thickness of the wall. There appears 
in this doorway an evident intention of imitating 
the architecture of a Greek or Roman building. 
In that of Fore the lintel is 6 feet long, 2 feet 
high, and 3 feet deep, and is sculptured with a 
cross within a circle, on a projecting tablet. 
Both these churches are attributed by Mr. Petrie 
to the 6th or 7th centuries. It is a question 
of much interest wheuce the builders of these 
churches derived their ideas of architecture, 
these buildings resembling in no resnect any 
contemporaneous structures in England, France, 
or Italy. Improbable as the suggestion may at 
first sight appear, it would seem that it was 
Central Syria which furnished the models; that 
country abounds with churches and monasteries 
constructed between the 3rd and 7th centuries 
in a stvle founded upon the Roman architecture 
of the time, but with many peculiarities both of 
construction and of detail. Among the former 
of these is the _use of very large stones, and the 
pratice of roofing small buildings by advancing 
each course somewhat nearer the centre than 
that below; examples of both will be found in 
plenty in Count Melchior de Voguč's Syriv Cen- 
trale. Although in these buildings arched door- 
ways are the most common, those formed pre- 
cisely in the same manner as the Irish examples, 
with one large block for a lintel, are frequently 
found ; and one of these (Syrte Centrale, p. 94, 
fig. 4), may almost pass for the original of which 
the lintel at Fore is the rough copy. The Irish 
buildiugs have far more the appearance of such 
copies of the products of a cultivated school of 
architecture as might be achieved by native 
workmen under the direction of _immigrants, 
bringing with them recollections, rather than 
accurate knowledge of the edifices they had left 
behind, than that of the first rude essays of an 
uncivilised race. 

The Persians plundered Syria in A.D. 573, the 
Saracens invaded it in 613, and Central Syria 
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seems to have been entirelv depopulated about 
that period. It at that time contained_ many 
monasteries and many monks, and it is quite 
possible that among the numerous foreiguers 
who sought an asvlum in Ireland at that period 
may have been Svrian_monks. In the litany of 
St. Aengus, written, it is believed, in the year 
799 (Petrie, p. 137), among the scores, and even 
hundreds, of strangers of various nations, men- 
tion is made of seven Egyptian monks buried in 
Disert Ulidh. The greater part of these immi- 
grants are in the litany simply called “ pere- 
grini," without indication of nationality. Dr. 
Petrie (p. 127), however, seems to think the 
peculiarities of construction of these early build- 
ings are due to the colonisation of the country 
bv “the Firbolg and Tuatha de Danann tribes, 
which our historians bring hither from Greece 
at a very remote period ; which tribes," he says, 
“ were accustomed to build, not only their for- 
tresses, but even their dome-rvofed houses and 
sepulchres, of stone without cement, and in the 
stvle now usually called Cyclopean and Pe- 
lasrric." 

Besides the small churches which have been 
mentioned above, larger structures were also 
erected in Ireland at an early date. The cathe- 
dral church of Armagh, whether that erected in 
the time of St. Patrick or of a later date, would 
appear in the 9th century to have been 140 feet 
in length (Petrie, p. 157). The more usual 
length of a church of the first class would, 
however, appear to have been 60 feet; this 
dimension having, according to the tripartite 
life of St. Patrick, been prescribed by the saint 
for the Domnach Mor (Great Church), near 
Teltown, in Meath, appears to have been in- 
vested with a sort of sacred character ; and it 
is worth notice that the church at _Glastonbury, 
funded according to tradition by a St. Patrick, 
but undoubtedly by missionaries from Ireland, 
was 60 feet long, by 26 feet broad ; it seems to 
have been of wood. 

These larger churches had usunlly a chancel— 
in plan a parallelogram—attached to the larger 
oblong which formed the nave. 

Two peculiarities mark the ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture of Ireland, one, that the altar end is 
invariably rectangular, the other that the towers 
found near the early churches are always cir- 
cular.  Perhaps the most probable explanation 
of the former is that the form was originally 
used as that most suitable for a very small 
oratory, and perpetuated in consequence of the 
extraordinary veneration which the Irish have 
always entertained for anything connected with 
their early saints. (For the round tower see 
TowER.] 

r. Scotland.—Irish ecclesiastics founded the 
celebrated monastery of Iona, and spread Christi- 
anity through the isles and mainland of Scotland, 
but very few buildings which can be referred to 
the period under consideration have been ob- 
served. The most remarkable would seem to be 
the church at Eglishay in Orkney, which bears 
a close resemblance to one of the early Irish 
churches, and is specially remarkable as having 
a round tower attached to it. “The nave is 30 ft. 
by 16 ft., the _chancel 11 ft. by 9 ft. 7 in., the 
latter is covered by a plain semi-circular vault, 
over which wasa chamber constructed between 
it and the external covering of stone. The nave 
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also is stated to have had a stone roof. The 
tower is entered by a door in the west wall 
of the nave; the chancel arch is described as of a 
horse-shoe form, but this may probably be occa- 
sioned by a settlement of the work. "The windowa 
are few and small, the doorways plain, round- 
headed arches. As in the Irish islands there 
were numerous oratories scattered over Orkney 
and Shetland ; the parish of Yell in the latter is 
said (Hibbert's Scotland, p. 530) to have con- 
tained twenty chapels. The churches constructed 
by the Christian Picts were probably either of 
wood _or of earth, which is the reason of the 
entire absence of any buildings within their 
territory which can be assigned to a period be- 
fore A.D. 800, it is the more remarkable as the 
numerous sculptured monuments show that the 
people who _dwelt within the limits of the 
Pictish kingdom could curve stone with extra- 
ordinary skill for the period. 

8. England. —Though the Christians of Britain 
must undoubtedly have possessed churches of 
considerable size betore the occupation of the 
country by the Saxona, Jute>, and Angles, uo 
certain remains of such buildings have as yet 
been met with. 

The historians of Canterbury assert that 
Ethelbert gave to St. Augustine an existing 
church in that city (Willis' ArcA. ZJist. of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, pp. 20, 30) which became the 
cathedral. Bede mentions the church of St. 
Martin asan ancient church given in like manner, 
some portions of _ wall in the latter have been 
thought to have formed part of the ancient 
church. Of the Saxon cathedral nothing remains. 

Three influences it will be seen contributed . 
in unequal degrees according to circumstances 
and locality, to form or to modify ecelesiastical 
architecture in England ; viz. 1, that of Roman 
architecture either as derived from buildings 
still existing in the country, or from designs 
imported by ecclesiastics and other church 
builders; 2, that of the Irish missionaries; 3, 
that of the native school of timber architecture. 
The first of these we may trace in the plans, in 
the style of some churches, and in the frequent 
assertion that a church was constructed “ opere 
Romanorum ;" the second, perhaps, in the pre- 
ference ofa rectangular east end overan apsidal, 
which last, as we find it all but universal in 
England in the 12th century and common in the 
131h, was probably the prevalent plan in carlier 
centuries; the third, in constrnetion evidently 
copied from wooden buildings, and in the fact that 
the baluster shafts, which more than any other 
feature characterize the ante- Norman style, were 
turned in a lathe as if they had been wood. lt 
seems probable that the Roman and the native 
style were concurrent, for_ we find the two 
mixed together, as in the curious doorway at 
Monkwearmouth which there seems to be ground 
to believe is part of the church buiit by Benedict 
Biscop, A.D. 671. Here we have an arch and 
impost which are evident imitations of Roman 
work, supported by coupled balusters, and an 
excessively exaggerated base carved with inter- 
lacing ornaments or snakes by a hand which no 
doubt was accustomed to execute similar work 
in wood. 

The existing remains of Fnglish churches, 
dating between 600 and 800, are unfortunatelv, 
with very rare exceptions, only fragments. These 
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scanty remains, assisted and illustrated by what 
contemporary or somewhat later writers have 
told us, will however enable us to form tolerably 
clear ideas as to the character of the churches 
which were built in the above-mentioned period. 

Of the metropolitan cathedral of Canterbury 
we have a detailed account, written by Edmer 
the Chanter, in which he describes the edifice as 
it existed before the fire of 1067. The annexed 

lan is copied from that drawn up by Professor 
kri lis (Zfist. of CA. CA. Canterbury) from Edmer's 
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description. The church, Edmer says, was built 
“ Romanorum opere et ex quadam parte ad 
imitationem ecclesine beati apostolorum principis 
Petri," meaning of course the great Vatican 
basilica. The western apse was probably added 
by Archbishop Odo about A.D. 950. 

Of another church of the larger class we have 
some important remains. This is that of Stow, in 
Lincolnshire, where a bishopric was founded in 
A.D. 678. The church there is cruciform, mea- 
suring 150 ft. from east to west, with a breadth 
of 27 ft. in the nave and 24 ft. in the chancel ; 
the transept is 90 ft. from north to south by 
23 ft. wide; the side walls are about 35 ft. high. 
It has been shown that the transept is evidently 
the work of two periods, the wall up to a certain 
height having all the appearance of having 
suffered from fire, while that above shows no 
trace of such damage. There is ground for be- 
lieving that in 870 the church was burnt by the 
Danes, and that it was extensively repaired 
between 1034 and 1050 (v. Rev. G. Atkinson, 
On the Restorations in Progress at Stow Church, 
in Reports and Papers of the Architectural S0- 
cieties of Northants, York, and Lincoln, i. 315; 
and the same writer in v. 23 of the same pub- 
lication, On Sazon Architecturc), the existing 
chancel being added in the early part of the 
next century. 

Another church, that of Brixworth, in North- 
amptonshire, has strong claims to be considered 


to date from the same period, for Leland tells us, 
on the authority of Hugo, a _monk of Peter- 
borough, thut Lanvlphus, abbot of Peterborough, 
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about 690, founded a monastery there, and the 
existing edifice may be reasonably supposed to 
be the original church. The repairs which were 
finished in 1865 enabled the ground plan of the 
church to be correctly ascertained, and it will be 
seen to be somewhat peculiar, consisting of a 
square tower, the lower part of which forms a 
porch at the west end, with a chamber on each 
side opening into the porch and also into the 
nisles, a nave and two aisles with chambers at 
their east ends, a short chancel without aisles, 
and an apse surrounded by a corridor or crypt 
entered by steps from the chancel. The piers 
are oblong masses; the arches, which spring from 
square imposts, are of Roman bricks in two 
courses and wholly without ornament; over 
each pier is a rather small clerestory window 
with arched head, also turned in Roman bricks. 
Attached to the west side of the tower is a 
circular stair turret of different and less careful 
work, and therefore probably a later addition. 
The bases of piers which have been found show 
thatat the west end of the chancel were probably 
three arches, through which it was entered from 
the nave. 

Another church still exists in a state so far 
complete that there can be no doubt as to its 
original plan, but there is no historical evidence 
as to its date, and its architectura! character is 
such as scarcely to warrant a decisive opinion. 
This is the church in the castle of Dover, which, 
in consequence of recent repairs, can be studied 
more satisfactorily than was previously the case. 
A short account of it was published by the Rev. 
John Puckle in 1864, from which the ground 
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plan is taken; from this it will be seen that it is 
a cruciform church, with a tower between the 
nave and chancel. 

The churches described are undoubtedly ex- 
amples of “ opus Romanum." Some others which 
have been destroved were, doubtless, of like 
character, and as the contemporary or later de- 
scriptions contain points of interest, it will be well 
to cite them. The most remarkable is that of the 
church built by St. Wilfrid, at Hexham, about 
673, written by his disciple Stephen  Eddius 
(Vita S. Wilfridi, ap. Mabillon, AA. 55. 0. S. Ben. 
saec. iv., pt. i, p. 646), running as follows : 
“ cujus profunditatem in terra cum domibus 
mirifice politis lapidibus fundatam, et super 
terram multiplicem domum columnis variis et 
porticibus multis suffultam, mirabilique longi- 
tudine et altitudine, murorum ornatam, et variis 
lineanrum anfractibus viaruim, aliquando sursum, 
aliquando deorsum, per cochlens circumductam, 
non est meae parvitatis hoc sermone explicare." 
Richard, the prior of Hexham, in the 12th cen- 
tury, describes it (Twysden's Scriptores Decem, 
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p. 290) as a noble building of hewn stone, with 
crypts beneath,and walls rising toa great height. 
Unfortunately, however, the church was not 
in existence at the time the prior wrote, having 
been burnt by the Danes, in 875, but his 
testimony is not to be altogether disregarded, 
particularly as his mention of crypts and subter- 
raneous  oratories and winding  passages is 
confirmed by the still existing crypt, a plan of 
which will be found under CHAPEL, p. 344. 

1f, however, the church had three stories and 
columns, some square, some of various forms, 
it must have been in advance of any building 
now existing of as early a date, and it seems 
probable that in his zeal for the glory of St. 
Wilfrid, the prior somewhat exaggerated the 
architectural splendour of the building. 

Of the church built at Ripon by the same 
prelate, Eddius tells us “in Hrypis basilicam 
polito lapide a fundamentis in terra usque ad 
summum aedificatam, variis columnis et porti- 
cibus suffultam, in altum erexit" (Mabillon, 
AA. 88. Ben. saec. iv. pt. 2, p. 563). 

About the same time Benedict Biscop built 
(A.D. 671) a monastery at Monkwearmouth, the 
doorway of the church of which has been already 
commented on, and Bede (ZHist. Abbatum Wire- 
muth. c. 5) gives some very interesting notices 
of his proceedings. He went, we are told, into 
Gaul, and brought from thence “ caementarios qui 
lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Romanorum, quem 
semper amabat, morem facerent," and afterwards 
sent to the same country formakers of glass to 
glaze the windows of his church. At a later 
time he went to Rome, and brought thence pic- 
tures of the Virgin Mary and the twelve apostles, 
“quibus mediam ejusdem ecclesiae testudinem 
ducto a pariete ad parietem tabulato praecingeret, 
imagines evangelicae historiae quibus australem 
ecclesiae parietem decoraret, imagines visionum 
Apocalypsis beati Johannis quibus septentrio- 
nalem aeque parietem ornaret." As it appears 
from this passage that there wasa nave with aisles, 
the north and south walls were probably the 
ends of the transept, and the church was there- 
fore perhaps cruciform. That in the 7th century 
the founders of churches in England strove to 
emulate the splendour of the Continental 
churches, we may learn from the verses of 
Aldhelm (pp. 116, 117, ed. Giles) on the church 
built by Bugge, daughter of Kentwin :— 


“ Praecelsa mole sacellum 
Bugge construxit supplex vernacula Christi, 
Qua fulgent arae bis seno nomine sacrae, 
Insuper apsidam consecrat Virginis aram. 
Aurea contortis flavescunt pallia filis, 
Quae sunt altaris sacri velamina pulcra, 
Aureus atque calix gemmis fulvescit opertus. 
Ut coelum rutilat stellis ardentibus aptum, 
Sic lata argento constat fabricata patena. 
Hic crucis ex auro fulgescit lamina fulvo, 
Argentique simul gemmis ornata metalla ; 
Hic quoque thuribulum capitellis undique cinctum 
Pendet de summo fumosa foramina pandens, 
De quibus ambrosiam spirabant thura Sabaea, 
Quando sacerdotes missas offerre jubentur." 


The influence of the Irish missionaries upon 
church architecture in England is perhaps rather 
to be inferred than proved from existing ex- 
amples; carrying, as they did, their principles 
of asceticism even into their churches their rude 
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and humble chapels offered no models which 
could compete with those supplied by the archi- 
tects brought from Gaul or Italy who built in 
the manner of the Romans ; but when we call to 
mind how large an extent of country they oc- 
cupied, and more or less Christianized, and in 
what great veneration they were held, it id 
difficult to believe that the peculiarities of their 
ecclesiastical architecture were wholly without 
influence upon that of England. But for the 
eventual triumph of the Roman system over 
theirs, more tangible proofs of this would no 
doubt have existed, but it is possible that the 
preference of a square over an apsidal termina- 
tion, which is so strongly shown in English 
churches from the 12th century downwards, is 
really due to the habit of imitating the forms 
of the oratories which St. Cuthbert, St. Aidan, 
or their disciples, may have constructed. That 
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Church Tower, at Earls Parton 


the influence of the Irish school upon ornamenta- 
tion was very great, there can be no doubt, as 
it is amply proved by existing manuscripts, as 
the Gostela of Lindisfarne, written about A.D. 
710. That these patterns of interlacing ribbons 
and animals were copied in stone may be 
observed in the doorway of Monkwearmouth, 
and on many crosses and other monuments of 
the period. 

No existing example shows what a large 
church would have been if constructed without 
2Ca2 
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Roman influence, but the little oratories of 
Cornwall and that at Ebb's Nook, in Northumber- 
land (0. CHAPEL), will serve to show what was 
the character of their lesser religious buildings. 

The third influence, that of an existing school 
of timber architecture, made itself felt more in 
the smaller class of churches than in the larger, 
and though very many portions of churches 
which exhibit marks of it exist, no entire church 
ofany early date which manifests it has remained. 
The chief peculiarity is the use of narrow stones 
placed upright, dividing the wall into sections, 
exactly in the same manner as timber quarter- 
ing. No better example of this can be found than 
the tower of the church of Farls Barton, in 
Northamptonshire ; but it is difficult to find any 
safe ground for assigning a date to this building, 
as it is certain that the style was continued 
into the 1lth century. Another peculiarity is 
the use of the baluster as a shaft, and it has 
been supposed that this was copied from some 
Roman example; but the facts that these balu- 
sters were turned in a lathe, that they were in 
use at a very early date, and in every part of 
England, all seem to point to their having ori- 
ginated in an indigenous style of wooden archi- 
tecture. 

Many churches were constructed entirely of 
wood. Bede (Hist. Eccl. iii. 25) tells us that 
Finian, who came from Iona, built at Lindisfarne 
a church “episcopali sede congruam, quam 
tamen more Scottorum non de lapide sed de 
robore secto totam composuit atque harundine 
texit; " aud according to an Irish writer of the 
llth century, Conchubean (TVit. S. Bfodđucnnue, 
AA. SS. Boll. 6, Jul. 11), the Scoti were accus- 
tomed to build with boards “ tabulis dedolatis,? 
or,as we _may perhaps understand the passage, 
with timbers not left in the round, but smoothed 
with the adze. In this way, though no doubt ata 
mueh later date, the church at Greenstead, in 
Esser, was constructed, the slabs of oak left 
after a plank had been sawn out of the middle 
haviug been smoothed on the inside with the 
adze, and placed upright with the curved portion 
outwards, side by side, so as to form a wall. 
Very many such structures, no doubt, were 
erected in districts where wood was plentiful and 
stone scarce, [A. N.] 


CHURCH-BOOKS (Zibri Ecclesiastici). Un- 
der this name the following classes of books are 
understood to be included :— 

1. Such works as were necessary for the per- 
formance of the sacred offices, whether of the 
altar, the baptistery, or the choir [LITURGICAL 
B0oKs]. 

2. Certain pastoral letters of venerable bishops, 
canons of councils, and acts of martyrs, wheh 
were occasionally read in public. For instance, 
we have the testimony of Dionysius of Corinth 
in Ensebius (ZH. Z. iv. 23, $ 11) that the epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians was preserved and 
publicly read in the Corinthian Church [CA- 
NONICAL BOOKS]. The so-called Canons and Con- 
stitutions of the Apostles were probably regarded 
as (ibri ecclesiastici in many churches. On the 
use of acts of martyrs, see Ruinart, Acta Sincera, 
pref. $ 5. 

3. Not unfrequently in ancient times the term 
church-books included all books contained in the 
library of a church [LIBRARY]. 
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4. In some cases the church-registers, whether 
of the baptized or of the dead [DIPTYCHS], seem to 
be included under the term libri ecclesiastici, [C.] 


CHURCHES, MAINTENANCE OF (Fu- 
brica  Ecclesiue). The funds for the mainte- 
nance of the fabric of a church are, and have 
been from ancient times, derived from two 
sources, — estates appropristed to that purpose 
and voluntary oflerings. As early as the šth 
century we find ordinances, that a definite pro- 
portion of the general income of a church should 
be set apart for the maintenance and repair of 
the fabric. According to decrees of Pope Sim- 
plicius, A.D. 475 (Ep. iii. in Binius, Concilia, 
lii. 582), and Pope Gelasius, A.D. 494 (Ep. ix. 
Binius, iii. 636), this proportion was to be a 
fourth part; while in Spain a third part was to 
be appropriated to this purpose. See the Council 
of Tarragona (A.D. 515), c. 8; the second of 
Braga _(A.D. 572), 6. 2; of Merida (A.D. 666), 
ce. 14, 16 ; the sixteenth of Toledo (A.D. 693), c. 5. 
In the Frankish kingdom the repair of the fabric 
was provided for by setting uside for that pur- 
pose a certain part of the endowment of the 
church ; a provision the more necessary, as the 
voluntary contributions diminished in proportion 
as the endowments increased. And as estates of 
the church often fell into the hands of laics, 
a Diet of the Empire held at Frankfort in 794 
laid down the principle, that the maintenance of 
the fabric of the church was a charge upon 
church-lands, in whatever hands they were 
(Pertz, Honumenta _ Germ. iii. 74). A similar 
provision was made by some of the ecclesiastical 
councils held in the year 813 by command of 
Charlemagne ; as in that of Mentz (c. 42), the 
fourth of Arles (c. 25), and the third of Tours 
(c. 46). Ata somewhat later date, the obliga- 
tion of forced labour for the benefit of the fubric 
was kid upon the tenants of the church. 
(Herzog, Aeal-Encyel. i. T37). There are special 
treatises on this subject by Heltert (Von der 
Erbauung, Erhaltung und IHerstcllung der kirch- 
lichen Gebiude, 2nd ed. 1834), by Von Reinhardt 
( Ceber kirchliche_ Baulast, Stuttgart, 1836), and 
by Permaneder (die kirchliche Baulast, Miinchen, 
1838). (C.] 
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CHURCH (SrmnoLs OF). Early representa- 
tions of the Church of Christ are very numerous, 
and may be divided into (A) personifications and 
(B) symbolisms; both of the highest antiquity. 
Those derived from Holy Seripture may be taken 
hrst, 

(A) 1. The Lord's comparison of Himself to the 
Good Shepherd, constantly represented in the 
Catacombs, and supposed to be the most ancient 
of purely Christian emblems in painting or sculp- 
ture, has frequently united with it pictures of 
two or more ,sheep at His feet, besides the one 
carried on His shoulders. The word ** fold" repre- 
sents the Church, exactly as the word * church ? 
the congregation of Christ's people. (LAMB, 
GOOD SHEPHERD, &c.] The fresco in the Cal- 
lixtine_ catacomb (Bottari, tav. Ixxviii., and 
Aringhi, vol. i. lib. iii. ch. xxii. p. 327, ed. Par. 
1657), of the Shepherd sitting under trees, and 
surrounded by sheep, or sheep and goata, as here, 
may be taken as one example out of many See 
also that at tav. xrvi. In another (Bott. von. ii. 
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tav. crviii.) the sheep are issuing from a small 
building, seeming to stand for a town, at whose 
gate the Shepherd stands, or leans on His staf. 
The sheep of the Gentile and of the Jewish 
Cnurches are distinguished in the painting in 
Ciampini ( Vet. Mon.), where two flocks are issu- 
ing from separate towns or folds, Hierusalem 
and Bethleem, and moving towards our Lord. 
(See BETHLEHEM.] ln a woodcut given by 
Martigny, He stands on a small rock, which, 
by the winding lines at its base, and the word 
IORDANES above, would seem to refer to His 
baptism, and our baptism into His deuth, by 
which the sheep reach Him. (See Martigny, 
Dict. s. v. “ Eglise.")* 

In a mossic mentioned by Martigny at Sta. 
Sabina's, Rome, the two churches are represented 
by two female figures, standing each with an 
open book in hand. (See also Aringhi, lib. iii. 
c. xrii. p. 327.) Over one is inscribed ECCLESIA 
EX CIRCUMCISIONE, and St. Peter stands above 
her; the other is named ECCLESIA EX GEN- 
TIBUS, and above her is placed St. Paul. 
(See Gal. ii. 7.) The same subject occurs in a 
compartment of the ancient gates of the cathedra] 
of Verona, treated with somewhat of the quaint- 
ness of Lombard fancy, but quite intelligible as 
to meaning. The twofold church is represented 
by two women, shaded by trees; one suckling 
two children, the other two fishes. = [FisH.] 
Martigoy gives a woodcut of an interesting plate 
in P. Garrucci, Zagioglypt. p. 222. It represents 
two lambs looking towards a pillar, which sym- 
bolizes the Church, and is surmounted by the 
Lumb bearing on his back the decussated mono- 
gram of Christ. From it spring (apparently) 
pan and tw? birds, just above the 
ambs, may be taken for doves. The figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, with their division of the 
Church into Jewish and Gentile, seem to be 
represented in the fresco given by De Rossi 
(vol. ii. Tav. d'Aggiunto A.); but are almost 
destroyed by the opening of a tomb, which has 
been broken into through the fresco, as so fre- 
quently happens. There can be no doubt that 
the Orantes, or praying female figures in the 
Catacombs, are for the most part personifications 
of the Church. (See Bottari, tav. xxxviii., 
Orante with doves placed next to Good Shepherd.) 
In the coruers of the square ceiling of the well- 
known crypt of Lucina, in the Callixtine cata- 
comb (De Rossi, X. S. tav. x.), the Orante 
alternates with the Good Shepherd. In a re- 
cently discovered painting in St. Callixtus (De 
Rossi, IXGTC, tav. i. n. 2), the Orante is offer- 
ing the eucharistic sacrifice by the hands of a 
consecrating priest. 

2. A few representations erist within our 
range, of Susanna and the elders, as typical of 
the Church and its persecutors, Jewish and 
Pagan.  Martigny names three sarcophagi as the 
only certain examples of this subject in old 
Italian art. For one he refers to Buonarotti, 
Vetri, p. 1. Of the two others one is from the 
Vatican, the other from St. Callixtus. They are 
found in Bottari, tavv. xxxi., and lxxxv., sarcoph. 
from St. Callixtus. In Southern Gaul they are 
more numerous (Millin, Midi de la _F. pl. lxv. 5; 
Ixvi. 8; lxviii. 4). All these are bas-reliefs, 


“ These subjects are repeated very frequently in the 
ancient mosaicsa of Rome aud Ravenna. See Mr. J. H 
Parker'a Photograples. 
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containing the elders as well as Susanna ; and 
the third represents them as eagerly watching 
her from behind trees. An allegory is given 
below in woodcut, drawn from vol. i. pl. Ixxviii. 


of M. Perret's work, of a sheep between two wild 
beasts: SUSANNA and SINIORIS are written 
above. 

3. The Woman with the Issue of Blood has 
been considered as a type of the Gentile Church, 
which would account for the frequent repre- 
sentations of that miracle to be found on ancient 
sarcophagi. (See Bottari, tavv. xix. xxi. xxriv. 
xxxix. xli. lxxxiv. lxxxv. Ixxxix. cxxxv.) So St. 
Ambrose (lib. ii. in Luc. c. viii.). 


(B) Symbolisms of the Church (it is not generally 
observed how important the distinction between 
symbolism and personification is) begin with the 
ark of Noah; passing by easy transition to the 
ship of souls and the ship of Jonah in the storm. 
It is singular that our Lord's similitude of the 
net is very rarely found illustrated by the 
graphic art of early Christendom. The idea of 
the Lord's drawing forth the sinner from the 
waters, as with a hook and line (see BAPTISM, 
p. 168), seems to have prevailed over that of 
the sweeping net. The net is perhaps assigned 
to St. Peter in the Vatican sarcophagus there 
represented (Bottari, tav. xlii.). A small net 
is used on one side of the bas-relief.  [FisH, 
SHIP.) 

The ark is very frequently used as a type of — 
the Church militant. On tombs it is held to 
imply that the dead expired in full communion 
with the Church. In RBottari, tav. xlii., an 
olive-tree stands in the ark, in the place of Noah. 
It is of a square form, a chest in fact (Bottari, 
tavv. xl. crx. clxxii. &c.); and in tav. cxviii. 
it is placed in a boat or ship. — The dove appears 
with the olive-branch in almost all these, or is 
represented by itself: in Bottari, tav. cxxxi., it is 
placed on the poop of the ship of Jonah. In tav. 
xxxvii. and passim, Noah stands in a square chest 
on the shore, receiving the dove in his hands; 
Jonah is being thrown from a boat into the sea 
next him. This ship represents the Church mili- 
tant, and is ene of the most frequent of all svm- 
bolic works in the Catacombs, no doubt on account 
of the Lord's own comparison of Himself to the 
prophet. For representations in the catacomb of 
Callixtus and elsewhere see De Rossi and Bottari, 
The ship “covered with the waves" is represented 
in Martigny, from a frescu lately discovered in 
St. Callixtus. A _man stands in the waist or 
near the stern of a sharp-prowed vessel with a 
square sail, such as are used in the Mediterranean 
to this day. The waters are dashing over her 
close to him, and he is in an attitude of prayer: 
far off is a drowning man who has made ship- 
wreck of the faith. The vessel in full sail 
(Boldetti, pp. 360, 362, 373) is also common as 
the emblem of safe-conduct through the waves 
of this troublesvme world; that with sails 
furled, as quietly in port resting after her 
voyage (as in Boldetti, pp. 363, 366), is the 
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symbol of the repose of individual Christians in 
death. 

An even more interesting symbolism is where 
not only the ship is painted as analogous to the 
Church, but the actual fabric of a church is made 
lik» a ship. This was the case with many of the 
eariv Romanesque churches, where the apse 
which completed the basilica had the bishop's 
throne placed in the centre, as the steersman's 
place, with semicircular benches below for the 


The ship placed on the back of a fish is found 
in a signet illustrated by Alćandre (Nav. Eocles. 
referent. Symb. Romae, 1626 ; see also s. v. FISH). 
Another such gem is in Ficoroni's collection (Germ. 
Ant. Litt. tab. xi. 8, p. 105). A jasper given 
by Cardinal Borgia (De Cruce Velitern. p. 213 and 
frontispiece) places the Lord in a galley of six 
oars on a side, holding the large steering oar. 
This rudder-oar—or rather two of them—are in- 
serted in the rudest ship-carvings, where other 
oars are omitted. 

The column surmounted by a dove is mentioned 
by M. Leblant in his Znseriptions Chrćtiennes de la 
Gaule, vol. i. p. 167, as existing on a lamp said to 
have been found at St. Just. Another had on it 
the monogram of Christ on a column. Reference 
is made to Bosio, p. 167, for a column between 
two doves turning to look at it; but is inclined, 
see p. 167, to regard it as a symbol of Christ 
Himself rather than of the Church. [R. St. J.T.) 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN ; or, THANKS- 
GIVING OF WOMEN AFTER CHILDBIRTH. (Mulir 
erwn post Partum  Purijicatio ; sometimes called 
Inthronisatio post partum : see Herzog's Real- 
Eneyel. xix. 671.) : 

The Mosaic law lays down (Lev. xii.) precepts 
for the offerings and purification of women after 
childbirth; and these legal precepts were ob- 
served by the Mother of the Lord herself.  Pos- 
sibly_ in  Jewish-Christian communities this 
observance passed over, like som& other cere- 
monies, with little change into the Christian 
congregation; but of this nothing certain is 
known. There is no mention of any purificatory 
ceremony after childbirth in the works of 
Clement of Alexandria, in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, or in the works of the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius the Areopagite. The notion, however, that 
childbirth occeasioned some kind of defilement 
continued to prevail among the Christians of 
the East, hence the rituals of the Oriental 
Churches in relation to this matter refer _ more 
to purification from defilement than to thanks- 
giving for safety. — Dionysius of Alexandria 
(canon 2; in Beveridge's Pandectae, ii. 4) lays 
it down as a matter admitting of no question, 
that a woman ought not to be present in church, 
nor to receive the Holy Communion, within forty 
days after having given birth to a child. To the 
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oclergy; so that a real and touching resemblance 
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followed. See the memorable passage in Ruskin's 
Stones of Venice, vol. ii., on the ancient churches 
of Torcello, the mother city of Venice, and an 
extract in Martigny (s. v. Navis) of a long pas- 
sage in the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 97) to 
the same effect,—the bishop being likened to the 
steersman, the deacons to seamen, the faithful to 
passengers, and the deaconesses, strangely, to the 
collector of fares, 


same effect, the ninth of the Arabic canons of 
Nicaea enjoins : “ Women ought to abstain from 
entering the church and from partaking of Holy 
Communion for forty days after a birth; after 
which, let the woman carefully wash her gar- 
ments and bathe her person and the child; then 
let her, together with her husband, present him 
in the church at the steps of the altar; whom, 
with their accompanying friends, let the priest 
receive, and say for her the prayer of purification 
and bless the child according to the prescribed 
ceremonies of the Church." The forty days? 
period, then, was clearly regarded as the neces- 
sary extent of the woman's purification.  Mean- 
time, however, she was not wholly neglected by 
the Church.  Immediately afler the birth, a 
prayer was said over _ mother and child, and the 
child signed with the cross. This rite is thought 
to be alluded to by Chrysostom (on 1 Cor., 
Hom. 12, p. 108, ed. Montfaucon). The oflice 
which accompanies it is believed by Goar to be 
of modern origin. On the eighth day the mid- 
wife, or some other _matron, brings the child to 
the church. Before the door the priest again 
signs it with the cross, and carries it into the 
church, when the name is given which it is to 
bear after baptism. Such a ceremony took place, 
though not in a church, at the birth of the 
emperor Theodosius Il. (A.D. 401), related in the 
following manner in the life of Porphyrius of 
Gaza, a contemporary witness: “When seven 
days were accomplished from the birth of the 
child, the empress Eudoxia approached and met 
us at the door of the chamber, bearing the infant 
wrapped in purple. She bowed her head, and 
said, “ Bless me, O fathers, and the child which 
the Lord hath granted me through your holy 
prayers ;* and gave the infant into their ars, 
that they might sign it with the cross. Then 
the holy bishops signed both her and the infant, 
and after praying sat down." (Acta Sanctorum, 
Feb. iii. 653). If the child was in danger 
of death before the stated period for baptism, it 
was at once baptized, but the unciean motner 
was no longer allowed to suckle it, or even to 
enter the room where it was (Mansi, Supplement. 
Conc. i. 815). If the mother died within the 
period of uneleanness, her body was taken into 
the church, and the prayers of purification said 
over it; after which it was regarded as clean 
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(Canon. Nicaeno- Arab. 
Concilia, i. 512). 

On the fortieth day after the birth, the mother 
and the child, accompanied by the godfather, 
went solemnly to the church. — Betore the 
church-door the priest received them, signed 
the mother with the cross, and said over her 
several prayers. He then took the child, made 
the sign of the cross with it, and carried it up to 
the altar; the godfather then received it from 
the priest and left the church. In the Ethi- 
opic Church, mother and child are anointed 
on the brow with holy oil, aud receive the 
Eucharist. 

In the Latin Church, also, we find traces of 
the same feeling that exist in the East with 
regard to the purification after childbirth. 
Even St. Augustine _lays down that the Levitical 
law of the forty days was still binding under the 
new dispensation (Quadest. in Leut. lib. iii. 
quaest, 64). That Theodore of Canterbury held 
the same opinion is not to be wondered at, as he 
brought Oriental opinions from his early home 
in Tarsus. He (Fenitential, I. xiv. 18, in Had- 
dan and Stubb's Documents, iii. 189) prescribes 
penance for a woman entering a church within 
forty days after childbirth. — Augustine of 
Canterbury, however, had previously appealed 
to Pope Gregory I. for his opinion on this point, 
who answered, with characteristic largeness 
of mind, that the Mosaic law was not binding 
on Christians, and that if a woman went to 
church to give thanks to God on the very day 
on which she had given birth to a child, she 
sinned not, although the old custom of keeping 
at home for forty days was not to be blamed, 
when it was observed in a right spirit (Gregorii 
Ep. xi. 64; p. 1158). Gregory/s decision influ- 
enced subsequent capitularies of the Franks and 
canons of councils in the West. Even a council 
of the Maronites (Mansi, Supplement. Conc. vi. 
1217) rejected the “ simplicity or superstition ? 
of repelling women from church for the space of 
fvrty days after the birth of a child. 

2. It will readily be supposed that no thanks- 
giving followed the birth of a child which was 
the fruit of adultery or fornication. As women 
Who sinned in such sort were excluded from the 
congregation until due penance had been done, 
they were of course excluded from a service 
which included thanksgiving for the fruit of 
the womb.  Herard of Tours (1871), enjoin- 
ing women to return thanks in church as 
soon as may be after a birth, expressly makes 
the exception, “nisi forte sit adultera" (canon 
60, quoted by Binterim, Denkwiird. vi. 2, 196). 
To the same effect are some decrees of later 
councils. 

3. The service to be used in the churching of 
women was probably in ancient times left to 
the discretion of the priest, for no formularies for 
this purpose are found in the ancient sacramen- 
taries.  Martene (De Ritibus Eccl, ii. 136, 137) 
gives only two forms, from Gallican codices of 
probably the 14th century. If a larger number 
of ancient benedictionals had descended to our 
times, we _ might possibly have found forms for 

. the benediction of women after childbirth ; but 
these are rare. —Binterim (Denirird. vi. 2, 
199 ff.) gives a churching-service of the Ethiopic 
Church, that contained in the Greek Euchologion, 
and a Latin formula. The latter is from a MS. 


c. 10; in Hardouin's 
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of the 14th century, and none probably are, in 
their present form, very ancient. [C.] 


CHURCHWARDENS. These officers would 
seem to be the representatives in the later Church 
of the seniores ecclesiastici, of whom frequent 
mention is made by St. Augustine and Optatus. 
We gather from these writers that the seniores 
ecclesiac_ were a sort of elders who were not of 
the clergv, but yet had some concern in the care 
of the Church. Thus, St. Augustine inscribes 
one of his enistles to his own church of Hippo, 
“ Clero, senioribus et universae picbi' Some of 
these senivres were the chief men or magistrates 
of the place, such as we still call aldermen ; who 
also formed a sort of lay council of the bishops, 
giving advice and assistance in many weishty 
matters of the Church. But there were others 
known more properly as seniores ecclestastici, who 
were entrusted with the utensils, treasure, and 
outward aflairs of the Church, but had no con- 
cern in its government or discipline; and these 
may be regarded as the predecessors of our 
churchwardens. The lay elders, so called, of 
modern times are ranked above the deacons in 
their own communities, and cannot therefore 
be identified with the seniores ecclesiastici of 
the ancient Church, who, not being reckoned of 
the clergy, were ecclesiastically inferior to the 
order of deacons (Bingham, ii. 18). [D. B.) 


CHURCHYARD. The subject of places set 
apart for Christian burial has already been con- 
sidlered under AREA, CATACOMB, and CEMETERY. 
The present article relates simply to burial in 
the precincts of churches. 

The laws of the empire against burving in 
cities of course prevented the use of churchyards 
within the walls for the purpose of interment so 
long as those laws continued in force. The first 
attempts to bury in or near churches seem to 
have occurred in the case of those churches or me- 
morial cells which were built over the remains 
of apostles or martyrs; for both Theodosius 
(Codex, lib. ix. tit. 17; De Sepulc. Viol. leg. 6) 
and Justinian (Codez, lib. i. tit. 2; De Eccl. leg. 2) 
expressly provide against such churches being 
made exceptions to the general law. When the 
church had kings for nursing-fathers, the pri- 
vilege of being buried within the precincts was 
sometimes extended to Christian emperors. Thus 
Constantine desired (Euseb. Vita Const. iv. 71) to 
be buried near the apostles whom he had en- 
shrined, and his son Constantius carried out his 
wish by causing him to be burted in the ATRIUM 
of the church ; a fact to which Chrysostom more 
than once alludes (On 2 Cor., Mom. 26, p. 929, 
ed. Paris, 1616; Qrod Christus sit Deus, c. &, p. 
839). Theodosius the elder, Arcadius, and Theo- 
dosius the younger, are said by a late historian 
(Nicephorus, /1, Z. xiv. 58) to have been simi- 
larly buried. The council of Braga of the year 
563 (can. 18) allows corpses to be buried, if need 
be, around the church (deforis circa murum 
basilicae), but utterly forbids any to be buried 
within, alleging the respect due to the relics of 
saints. 

Archbishop Theodore of Canterbury laid down 
(Penitential, M. i. 5 and 6, in Haddan and Stubbs? 
Councils, iii. 190) the following rule: Ina church 
in which bodies of unbelievers are buried it is 
not lawful to consecrate an altar; but if the 
church itself is of good material, let it be pulled 
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down and rebuilt after the logs of which it is 
composed have been planed or washed. If the 
altar has been previously consecrated, mass may 
be said upon it if “religious persons are buried 
there; but if a pagan be buried there, it is better 
that the altar should be purihed and taken out 
of the building. It is clear from this passage 
that burials frequently took place in the rude 
wooden churches of the 7th century in England, 
and that only the bodies of pagans were held 
absolutely to desecrate the place, though the 
practice of burying in churches does not seem to 
be looked upon with favour. The council of 
Nantes, held probably towards the end of the 7th 
century, in the 6th canon, permits burials in the 
atrium or fore-court, in the cloister, and in the 
outbuildings(exedrae)ofa church, but utterly fvr- 
bids them in the church itself and near thealtar, 
where the Body and Blood of the Lord are. The 
same precept is repeated in the canons of later 
councils, as in the 52nd of that at Mentz in 813, 
which however expressly excepts bishops, abbots, 
worthy presbyters, and faithful laymen. Similar 
to this is the injunction of Theodulf of Orleans 
(Capitul. ad Presbit. ix.). The council of Tribur 
(A.D. 895), repeating the prohibition with regard 
to laymen (can. 17), implies that the prohibited 
burials had already taken place, by the provision 
that bodies buried in churches in times past were 
not to be exhumed ; but in case the multitude of 
tombs was such that the ground could not con- 
veniently be levelled, it provides, in almost the 
same terms as Theodulf, that the altar should be 
removed, anl the church made a mere gemetE rje 
chapel or catacomb. 

In the Fast, the Emperor Leo VI., about the 
year 900, abrogated (Novell. 53) all the old laws 
agninst burying i in cities, and left men at liberty 
to bury cither within or without the walls; a 
permission. which no doubt gave occasion to 
burving in the precincts of city churches. 

We conclude, then, that burying in the pre- 
cincts of churches was practised, in the case of 
very distinguished persons, from the 4th cen- 
tury ; more generally, from the 7th century ; 
but that the increasing practice of burying in 
churches was constantly resisted by ecclesiastical 
authorities during the whole period with which 
we are concerned, and was held to be almost a 
desecration. 

Monastic bodies had from very ancient times 
burving-grounds of their own, that they who 
had consorted together in their lives might rest 
together in death (Isidore of Seville, Aegula, 
c. 23); these were however originnlly outside 
the precincts of the monastery, as we see from 
the instances of Pachomius, Benedict, and many 
others. — Bede, in the Life of St. Cuthhert, 
speaks of a dead monk being carried to his 
burial in a cart, which would not have been 
necessary if the interment had taken place within 
the monastery. It appears that in many places 
a chapel or oratory was built on the spot chosen 
for the interment of the brethren. For instance, 
Abbot Bertinus (A.D. 660) enclosed a graveyard 
for his monastery on a neighbouring hill, and 
hnilt in the midst of it a church dedicated to 
St. Mary (Acta SS. Bened. saec. iii. pt. 1, p. 110). 
Afterwards, graveyards were formed within the 
convent walls, but not within the cloister, and 
were provided with n separate church. Of this 
kind is believed to have been the cemetery forme: 
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by Figil at Fulda, the church of which was dedi- 
cated in the year 822 (Life of Eigil by Candidus, 
c. 20, in Acta SS. Bened. saec. iv. pt. 1, p. 238). 
Benedict of Aniane also caused an oratory to be 
constructed in the cemetery of his monastery 
(Life, c. 39, in Acta SS. Ben. saec. iv. pt. 1). 
The ancient plan of St. Gall shows only a cross 
in the midst of the gravevard within the convent 
walls. And in process of time burials took place 
in the cloister itself. Abbot Walfrid, when dving 
(A.D. 765), desired to be buried in he midst of 
the cloister (Life, c. 8, Acta SS. Ben. saec. iii. 
pt. 2); and it appears that other monks of that 
rule were buried in the cloister (u. 8. c. 14). 
Later instances are frequent.  Monks of dis- 
tinguished sanctity were occasionally buried in 
the church itself, as St. Vouel of Soissons in the 
8th century (Acta SS. Ben. iv. 2, p. 550). —Ex- 
cept in the case of very saintly persons, burial 
was not permitted within the first eight cen- 
turies in monastic more than in secular churches. 
(Bingham's Antiquities, bk. xxiii. c. 1; Martene, 
De kitibus Eccl. Ant. lib. iii. c. 7, 88 1014; 
De Rit. Blonach. lib. v. c. 10, $$ 100-104; Bin- 
terim, Denkviirdigkciten, vi. 3, 443 1.) [C.] 


CIBORIUM. [ALTAR: DovE, EUCHARISTIC.) 


CILICIA (CouscIL OF), A.D. 423, at. which 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, a town in this province, 
who was still alive, was condemned for his errors 
(Mansi, iv. 4734). [E. S. F.] 


CINGULUM. (Zovi, Zona, Balteus, Funis.) 
The girdle, in ancient times, was generally as- 
sociated with the idea of active exertion, inas- 
much as it served to confine and to gird up the 
long flowing garments which, when unconfined, 
interfered with all activity. But as a richly- 
ornamented girdle commonly formed a part of 
the robes of state worn by Eastern monarchs, we 
find the girdle occasionally alluded to as a sym- 
bol of royal dignity. So Patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople, c. 715 A.D., Myst. Thcor. p. 206, 
speaks of the girdle, then worn as part of 
a priest's dress, as signifying the beauty where- 
with Christ entering upon His kingdom did gird 
Himself withal, even the beauteous majesty of 
Godhead. See Vestiarium Christianum, pp. 84, 83. 
Lastly, through yet other associations, which 
will be obvious to all students of antiquity, the 
girdle connected itself with the idea of chastity ; 
and 1t is in this connexion that it is commonly 
referred to by the later ecclesiastical writers. 
See, for example, St. Jerome on Ezek. rliv.; 
Celestine, bishop of Rome, 1432, apud Labbe, 
Concilia, ii. 1618 (“in lumborum praecinctione 
castitas . . . indicatur"); Rabanus Maurus, de 
Instit. Cleric. lib. i. c. 17; Pseudo-Alcuinus, 
de Dio. OfF. (Vest. Christ. p. 111); Ivo Carno- 
tensis (ib. p. 121). Both in East and West it 
formed part of the monastic dress from the 
earliest times. Among Western writers see the 
Life of Fulgentrus, bishop of Ruspa, by Ferrandus 
Diaconus (“ pelliceo cingulo tanquam monachus 
utebatur"); Salvianus, ad Eccl. Cathol. lib. 
iv. (addressing a monk of unworthy character— 
“ Licet religionem vestibus simules, licet fildem 
cingulo afteras, licet sanctitatem pallio menti- 
aris, &c.); Joannis Cassiani, de Cocnob. Instit. 
lib. i. c. 11, apud Migne, Patrol. xlix. 60 ; the 
Regula of St. Benedict, Migne, Ixvi. 490 (“ vestiti 
dormiant, et cincti cingulis aut funibus "). 
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Hildemar, in the 9th century (apud Migne, tom. 
c.), explains the distinction between * cingulum * 
and * funis."  “ Funis est qui de cannaba fit vel 
lino in rotundum ; cingulus (sic) autem cor- 
rigia est de lana vel lino, sed non in rotundum 
sicut funis, sed in latum sicut tricia.? For 
Eastern usage see St. Jerome, FPraefat. in 
Begulam S. Pachomii, opp. ii. 49; Palladius, 
Lausinca, cap. 38 (Migne, lxxili. 1157) and 
St. Germanus of Constantinople, in a passage 
above referred to. He there says of the monastic 
habit that it was like that of John the Baptist, 
whose raiment was of camel's hair, and _ who 
wore a leathern girdle about his loins. Celestine, 
bishop of Rome, in his letter to the bishops 
of Vienna and Narbonne, already referred to, 
dating about 430 A.D., marks the time when the 
wearing of a girdle as part of the episcopal dress 
(probably in imitativn of the monastic habit) 
was first introduced into Gaul. He reproves 
those to whom he writes for dressing in a pal- 
lium and wearing a girdle about the loins, and 
so seeking to observe the truth of Scripture not 
in the spirit but in the letter.* “ Amicti pallio, 
et lumbos praecincti, credunt se Scripturae fidem 
non per spiritum sed per literam completuros." 
See Labbć, Concilia, ii. 1618; Vest. Christ. p. 
43. [W.B.M.] 


CIRBA, COUNCILS OF. [AFRICAN COUN- 
CIL8.) 


CIRCUMCELLIONES. (1) A name given 
to the Donatist fanatics in Africa during the 
4th century, from their habit of roving from 
house to hvuse, plundering (Aug. c. Gaudent. i. 
32). They went about in predatory gangs, con- 
sisting chietlvy of rustics, on the borders of the 
Gaetulian desert, ravaging Numidia and _Mauri- 
tania, provinces at that time neither thoroughly 
Christianised nor thoroughly subjected to Roman 
law. According to Augustine they were noto- 
rious for their lawless violence against the 
Catholics (Aug. €. Gaudent, i. 28, 32; Haer. 69 ; 
c. Parmen. i. 11; c. Crescon. iii. 42, 46, 47; 
Epp. 88, 105, 185), as well as agaiust property 
(Aug. Epp. 13, 85, 185). To restrain their tur- 
bulence their own bishops were constrained to 
invoke the aid of the Roman counts. Augustine 
defends Macarius and Taurinus from the charge 
of having been unduly severe against them, and 
reproves the exultation of these fanatics over 
the death of Ursacius (Aug. c. Litt. Petiljan. cc. 
22, 25). At the Conference of Carthage in 411 
A.D. the imperial _ commissioner decreed a fine on 
those districts wherein the “ circumcelliones 
were not kept in order (Coleti Conc. t. iii.) 
At Bagai they fought, but uusuccessfully, against 
Roman  cavalry. The  war-shvut of these 
“avengers" or “champions of _ God)? as they 
styled themselves (ayoviuTikol, Optat. Milevit. 
De Sehism. Donat. iii. 4), “Deo Laudes,? in 
opposition to the “Deo Gratias? of the other 
party, was terrible to all peaceful people as the 
roar of a lion (Aug. mn Zs, crti, v. 6). Instead 
of swords, which for some time they felt a reli- 
gious scruple against using (cf. St, Matt. xxvi. 
52), they brandished clubs at first, which they 
called *Israels" (Aug. in 28. r. v. 5). like 
the Syrian “assassins,? the followers of the 
“Old Man of the Mountain" in the time of the 
Crusades, the “ Circumcelliones " courted death, 
wantonly insulting the Pagans at their festivals 
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(Aug. c. Gaudent. i. 32, 49; Epp. 12, 16, 185); 
and, in their frantic eagerness for martyrdom, 
challenging all whom they met on their way to 
kill them (Aug. c. Crescon. iii. 46, 49; c., Litt. 
Petil, ii. 114; De Unit. Eccl. 50; Theodoret, 
Haer. iv. 6). Among the titles which they as- 
sumed wus that of * Agnostici," to indicate their 
contempt for learning (Aug. in Ps. cr.rxii, v. 6). 
Though pledged by profession to celibacy, they 
were guilty of frequent outrages on women, if 
their opponents may be believed (Aug. c. Pitt. 
Petil. i. 16, ii. 195; De Unit. kccl. 50). For 
these and similar offences, as well as on the 
charge of aiding the Vandals, thev were erdered. 
by Honorius, 412 A.D., to be fined (Hefele in 
Kirchenlec., iii, 261). — Gibbon compares these 
“ circumcelliones" to the “ camisards " of Lan- 
guedoc in the commencement of the 18th century 
(Iecline and Full, ii. 445, Bohn, 1855). 
Circumcelliones (2) were vagabend monks, 
censured by Cassian, under the name of Sara- 
baitae, for roving from place to place (Coll. 
xviii. 7). Probably the name was transferred to 
them from the Donatist fanatics. St. Augustine 
rebuts this comparison as unmerited, at least 
within his experience (in Ps. cr.r.ciš. v. 6). But 
elsewhere (//6 Oper. Monach. 28) he inveighs 
with characteristic warmth against the idle, 
vagrant monks, * nusquam missos, nusquam fixos, 
nusquam stantes, nusquam sedentes,'" &c., who 
scoured the country for alms, vending fictitious 
relics. Benedictus Anianensis quotes lsidorus de 
Oflic. Eccl. (ii. 15) against these **circumcelliones* 
or “circilliones " as spurious Anchorites (Con- 
cord. Kegg. €. 3, cf. Menard, ad loc.). These 
vagabond monks were condemned as unstable 
and scandalous (Conc. Tolet. vii. c. 5); and 
as mock-hermits (kukAdoior Wevšepnuira) in 
the Svnodica Epistol. Orientalis addressed to the 
Emp. Theophilus (Suicer. FZhesaur. sub voce). 
They are denounced also by Nilus (Zpp. iii. 19); 
aud are probably the “gyrovagi" censured in 
the Zegula_ St. Benedicti (c. 1). The name 
occurs so late as in Monachus Sangallensis, who 
relates how a monk, one of the “circumcellioncs,* 
“ ignarus disciplinae imperatoris,' intruded into 
the choir in the presence of Carl (De Gest. Carol, 
M. i. 8, v. Canisii Antugu. Lectiones). [1. G. S.) 


CIRCUMCISION. As a Jewish rite, or 18 
connected with the controversies of the A postolic 
age, this ordinance does not come within the 
limits of this work. It claims a place, how- 
ever, even in a Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities, as having been adopted from a remote 
period in the Church of Abyssinia, and as still in 
use there. In this, as in many other practices, 
the intluence of a large Jewish population has 
made that community the representative of a 
tvpe of Judneo-Christianity_ which must have 
been common in the first two centuries, but 
which has since been lost. It has to be noted 
that circumcision is practised there (and the 
present usage rests upon an immemorial tra- 
dition) before baptism, between the third and 
the eighth day after birth, and that an ana- 
logous operation is applied to female children. 

Stanley, Zustern Church, p. 12. [E.H.P] 


CIRCUMCISION, FESTIVAL OF. 

I. Orujin of Festival.—From the necessary 
connection of the event commemorated on this 
day with the Nativity, we must obviously not 
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look for notices of its celebration at a date|find in the Martyrologium Romanum  (Janu- 


earlier than that at which we first meet with 
those of the Nativity itself. 

It will follow from the prescribed interval 
between the birth of a child and its circum- 
cision that the festival of the Circumcision will 
fall on the octave of the Nativity; and con- 
sequently we continually find January 1 thus 
marked, even where the service contains re- 


ferences to the day as the anniversary of the. 


Circumcision. It is not until later that we find 
the day to have acquired sufficient independent 
rank to bear the title of the Circumcision rather 
than of the octave as its special distinguishing 
mark. 

It is hard to say when the earlicst traces of 
an observance of the day under either designa- 
tion are to be found. There is extant a long 
homilv by Ženo, bishop of Verona in the dth 
century, which would appear to have been 
moant for delivery on this day; but, on the 
other hand, it is not mentioned in the Aalenda- 
rium  Carthaginense, or in that of Bucherius, 
both probably documents of the 4th century. 
Now it has been shown elsewhere [CHRISTMAS] 
that the first certain allusions to an observance 
of Christmas as a distinct and independent fes- 
tival occur towards the ćnd of the 4th century, 
and that this observance of it was later in the 
East than in the West. This agrees with what 
is said above, and with the instances we shall 
further quote, which tend to disprove the erxist- 
ence of any save perhaps a more or less local 
recognition of the festival before the end of the 
4th century. Here, as in the cuse of the parent 
festival of the Nativity, our earliest illustrations 
come from the West, 

Thus we find the day noticed in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, the Gregorian Sacramentary and 
Antiphonary, the Gallican Sacramentary and 
Lectionary, in the Calendar of Fronto, the_ Mo- 
zarabic Liturgy and Breviary, and the IHartyro- 
logium Hieronymi, 

Passing on to the Eastern Church, we find 
that in the calendar of the Coptic Church given 
by Selden (de Synedrits Ebraeorum, lib. iii. c. 
15), the Circumcision is reckoned among the 
minor festivals, and that the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, a work doubtless of Oriental origin, ignores 
it altogether. 

In process of time the day became more and 
more recognized, and at last the observance 
became universal. 

A reason for the Church's apparent slowness in 
recognizing and commemorating so important an 
incident in our Lord's earthly life, at which He 
received the name Jesus—an event, one would 
suppose, itself of more than ordinary interest— 
is doubtless to be found in the fact that on the 
Kalends of January was held a great henthen 
festival, characterized by an excessive amount of 
riot and licentivusness. The Christians, anxious 
to avoid an apparent toleration of these abomi- 
nations by holding a festival of their own, even 
though of a totally different character, on the 
sume day, enjoined a solemn fast, as a whole- 
some protest and as a means of guarding the 
unwary from being led astray. See Augustine, 
Sermon. 197, 198 (Patrol. xxxviii. 1024 sqq.). 

There is also an allusion to this in a canon of 


ary 1), that a certain Almachius sufiered martyr- 
dom for saying, “ Hodie octavae Dominici diei 
sunt, cessate a superstitionibus idolorum et a 
sacrificiis pollutis." If, as is asserted, this 
Almachius be the same with the Telemachus 
mentioned by Theodoret (Zist. Zccl. v. 26), 
this event must be referred to the time of 
Honorius, and will point to a certain recoguition 
of the day by the Roman Church at the end of 
the 4th century. To the subject of this fast we 
shall briefly refer again. 

We shall now proceed to discuss the observance 
of the day more in detail, 

JI. Liturgical Noticeg. — It is impossible to 
determine the character of the evidence borne as 
to this day by the Leonine Sacramentary, for it 
is mutilated at the beginning, and commences 
with the month of April. The last section in it, 
however, is “In jejunio mensis decimi," for 
which five Masses are given, thus turnishing 
evidence for the observance of the time, though 
none for the name by which the day was known 
(ii. 156, ed. Ballerini). It may be added, how- 
ever, that with this exception there is no allusion 
to the day in the writings of Leo 1., although he 
has many sermons on the Nativity itself. The 
Gelasian Sacramentary gives a Mass for the dar, 
In Octabas Domini, and_ there follows oue Proli- 
bendum ab idolis, pointing to what we have al- 
ready said as to the heathen festival on this dav 
(Patrol. \xxiv. 1061). In the former Mass, the 
main idea is evidently of the octave of the Na- 
tivity, and not of any special commemorution of 
the day itselt, there being merely a passing 
allusion to our Lord's Circumcision, as contrasted 
with such expressions as “ Cujus hodie octavas 
nati celebrantes . . . ? and the like. 

In the Gregorian Sacramentary the Mass for 
the day is headed Zn Octavis Domini (Greg. 
Sacr. col. 13, ed. Menard), but the Gospel treats 
of the Circumcision, Luke ii. 21-32. Of two 
collects given, one has special reference to the 
Virgin. the other to the octave, and in Pame- 
lius' edition of the Sacramentary, and in the 
Cd. Reg. Suec, is read Ad S. Mariam ad Martyres; 
in the Aalenđarium Romanum is Natale S. Bfariae, 
and thus in the Gregorian Antiphonary (op. cit. 
660) we have De Sancta Maria in Octava Due 
mana. 

All this points to a twofold commemoration of 
the day, the one having regard to the octave of 
the Nativity or the Circumcision, the other to the 
Virgin, and hence the special prominence given 
to the mention of her in the Mass for the day in 
the modern Romish Missal, The Pretace and 
the Benediction in the Gregorian Sacramentary 
do indeed refer to the Circumcision —“ Cujus 


| hodie Circumcisionis diem et Nativitatis octavum 


, 


celebrantes—"; but there is a certain amount 
of evidence against their authenticity, they are 
omitted by Pamelius and are wanting in the 
Cd. Reg. Suec. Possibly, therefore, they are a: 
later addition. 

We may next briefly notice the ancient litur- 
gical documents of the Gallican Church. The 
ancient Lectionary published by Mabillon (de 
Liturgia_ Gallicana, p. 112), gives lections /n 
Circumcisione Domini for_matins and for the 
Mass; for the former, Isainh xliv. 24—xlv. 1, 


the 2nd Council of Tours, A.D. 567 (Conc. Turo- | and for the latter, Isaiah i. 10-20; with 1 Cor. 
tense II. can. 17; Labbć, v. 857). Further we | x. 14-31 and Luke ii. 21-40 for the Epistle 
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and Gospel, the Gospel being the same as in the 
Gregorian and  Mozarabic liturgy; the pro- 
phetical lection and Epistle in this last being 
[saiah_alviii. 12-20 and Philippians iii. 1-8. 
It will be observed that the Epistle in the Galli- 
can liturgy has reference to the idol practices 

which characterized the day. The Gotho-Gallic 
Missal (ib. 200) gives an Ordo Missae in Cir- 
cumcisione Domini nostri Jesu Christi, and the 
Mozarabic Breviary and Missal style the day 
Circumcisio Domini. 

It is thus probable that we must look to Gaul 
and Spain for early examples of this title of the 
day. The first definite instance that we have 
observed is to be found in the canon of the 2nd 
Council of Tours (567 A.D.) already reterred to, 
which, after remarking that every day was a fes- 
tival from Christmas to Epiphany, adds, “ ex- 
cipitur triduum illud, quo ad calcandam Gen- 
tilium consuetudinem patres nostri statuerunt 
privatas in Kalendis Januarii fieri litanias, et in 
ecelesiis psallatur, et Aora octava in ipsis Ka- 
lendisČircumcisionig. Missa_ Deo propitiv cele- 
bretur" (Labbe, /.c.). There is also some evi- 
dence for supposing that the title of the Circum- 
cision was applied to the day in Spain betore 
the death of lsidore (636 A.D.), for we read in 
one place, “ placuit etiam patribus a die Natalis 
Domini usque ad diem Circumcisionis solemne 
tempus eficere "'(Zejula Monachorum 12; Patrol. 
\xxiii. 880). Arevalus does indeed suggest (not. in 
loc.), from the belief that the title Circumcision 
is probably of later date, that the original words 
of lsidore here may have been Aalendas Janu- 
arias; but when the passage is taken in con- 
junction with the above quoted canon, there seems 
the less reason for having recourse to this hvpo- 
thesis. Further, remarks in the laws of the Visi- 
goths shew that by the middle or latter part of 
the Tth century the day ranked in Spain of »0 high 
importance that on it the law courts were closed, 
and that it then bore the name of the Circum- 
cision (Codex Leg. Wisigoth. lib. ii. tit. 1, lex 21; 
lib. xii. t. 3, 1. 6; in ZHispania Fllustrata, iii. 
853, 1004, Frankfort 1606). Still, the old 
name survived, for we find it at the end of the 
8th century in the Regula of Bishop Chrodegang 
( Patrol. lxxxix. 1090), and in the proceedings of 
the Council of Mainz, 813 A.D. (Conc. Muyjun- 
tinum, can. 36 ; Labbe, vii. 1250). 

Briefly then to sum up the results so far 
obtained: we have seen that the a priori ex- 
pectation, which would assign the end of the 
4th century as the earliest possible date ot 
the recognition of the day under either title, is 
borne out by the fact of the absence of allusiona 
to it before that date; and further that, until 
at the earliest the middle of the 6th century, 
it was solely as the octave of the Nativity, and 
not as the Circumcision that the day was known. 
It may be remarked here that the whole of 
Christendom agrees in celebrating the Circum- 
cisivn on January 1 except the Armenian Church, 
which still adheres to the old Eastern practice 
of commemorating the Nativity and Epiphany 
together on January 6, and necessarily therefore 
celebrates the Circumcision on January 13. 

The primary idea of the day as a fast and not 
a festival has already been referred to. The 
canon of the 2nd Council of Tours which we 
have cited shows the state of the case in France ; 
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by an allusion in a canon of the 4th Council of 
Toledo, A.D. 633 (Conc. Tol. iv. can. 11; Labbć, 
. 1709); cf. Isidore, de_Eccl. UJ. lib. i. c. 46 ; 
although it must be addled that a heading in the 
Mozarabic Breviary points to the three days 
before the Epiphany as the period of the fast: 
“ Oilicium jejuniorum in Kal. Jan. observatur 
tribus diebus ante festum Epiphaniae."  Lastlv, 
we may refer to the (rdo Romanus, which, nfter 
speaking of the heathen abominations which de- 
filed the day, adds, “ Statuit universalis Ecclesia 
jejunium publicum in isto die hieri " (p. 20, ed. 
Hittorp.*). 

It will, of course, be inferred from what has 
been alreudy remarked that there is an absence 
of homilies or_sermons for the day in the works 
of early patristic writers. We may here again, 
however, reter to the discourse of Zeno of Verona, 
de Circumcisione_ (lib. i. tractat. 13, p. 99, ed. 
Ballerini, where see note 1). In an ancient MS. 
of this of the 9th century (the Cd. Remensis) is 
added a note in the margin of this discourse, 
In Octaba Domini pontificis nona lectio. The 
Ballerini consider these notes to have been written 
at the time when Archbishop Hinemar (ob. 882 
A.D.) gave the MS. to the abbey of St. Remigiusat 
Rheims, and while the MS. belonged to the 
Church of Verona (Praef. S 5) and that this 
discourse was there spoken on the octave of the 
Nativity. They infer from the margina! note 
the relative importance of the day, considering 
that such a remark about the ninth lection would 
be made only in the case of the more important 
festivals, Bede has written a homily for the day 
on Luke ii. 21 (Zfom. x. ; Vatrol. xciv. 93). 

When the fast became a festival it is impos- 
sible definitely to sav.  Probably the process 
was a gradual one, and the period varied in 
different countries. The statutes of St. Boniface 
(ob. 755 A.D.) include it among the special 
festivals on which no work was to be done 
(D'Achery, Sjicilegrum ix. 66). — Still, at a 
period subsequent to this, traces of the old statg 
of things survived, the latest we have observed 
being in the Capitula of Atto, bishop of Vercelli 
in the 10th century, who dwells on the ex- 
pediency_ of maintnining the ancient protest 
(Patrol. cxxxiv. 43). [R. S.) 


CIRCUB. [CHARIOTEER.] 
CIRINUS. ([CrRINUS.] 


CITHINUS, one of the ““ martyres Scillitani " 
at Carthage, July 17 (Cal. Carthu1g., Bedae, Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). [C.) 


CLARUS, presbyter, and _martyr “in pago 
Vilcasino,"? Nov. 4 (.Ifart. Usuardi). (C.) 


CLAUDIANUS. (1) Martyr in Egypt under 
Numerian, Feb. 25 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Nicomedia, March 6 (Jat. 
Usuardi). [C.) 

CLAUDIUS. (1) Martvr at Ostia_under 
Diocletian, Feb. 18 (.Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 


(2) Martyr at Rome, with Pope Marcellinus, 
su 26, A.D. 304.( Mart. Usuardi). 


a The allcged Statuta Ecclrsiae Rhemensiš (Lahb€, v. 
1694), attributed to Bishop Sonnatius, in which (c. 20) 
reference is made to the Circumcision as one of the days 
“ absgue op re forensi excolenda," are probably fabrica- 


that the same custom prevailed in Spain is shown | tiona of a later date. 
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(3) Martyr at Rome, with Nivostratus and 
others, July 7 (.Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr in Aegea, Aug. 23 (Hart. Hieron., 
Usuardi). 

(5) Martyr at Rome, with Nicostratus and 
others, Nov. 8 (Jfart. Hieron., Bedae, Kom. Vet., 
Usuardi). Compare (3). 

(6) The tribune, martyr at Rome under Nu- 
merian, Dec. 3 (JMfart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi); 
Aug. 12 (Jfart. Hieron.). [C.] 


CLAVUS. We continually find in ancient 
Christian frescoes and mosaics garments deco- 
rated with long stripes of purple, sometimes en- 
riched with embroidery or an inwoven pattern, 
called clazi. These generally run from the top 
to the bottom of the garment, and are broader or 
narrower according to the dignity of the wearer. 
Thus, the Lord is often distinguished by a broader 
clavus than those of the apostles, as in a fine 
fresco in the cemetery of St. Agnes (Perret, 
Cutacombs, ii. pl. xxiv.). —Undistinguished per- 
sons also wore clavi, but very narrow. ln nearly 
all cases these clavi are two in number, and run 
from each shoulder to the lower border of the 
dress. This arrangement of the clavi is alluded 
to in the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas, where 
the Good Shepherd is said to have appeared to 
the former “ distinctam habens tunicam inter 
duos clavos per medium pectus* (Ruinart, Acta 
Sincera, p. 32, ed. Verona). Tertullian (De Zullio, 
c. 4) speaks of the care which was taken in the 
selection of shades of colour. 

There are a few examples of the single clavus, 
running down the centre of the breast, which 
Rubenius believes to have been the ancient fashion 
of wearing it. These occur only in repre- 
sentations of the Three Children in the fiery 
furnace (Bottari, Sculture e Pitture, tav. cxlix. 
clxxxi.). — Clavi are common to both sexes; 
women may be seen represented with that orna- 
ment, for instance, in pictures of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins (Bottari, tav. elviii.); and female 
figures are sometimes fvund adorned with Zico 
clavi on each side. Jerome (ZEpist. 22, ud Fu- 
stochium) alludes to the use of the clavus by 
women, single as well as married. It is also 
common in early art to personages of the Old 
"Testament and the New; it is given to Moses, 
for instance, in a painting engraved bv Perret 
(i. pl. xxiv.), and to the apostles in nearly all 
representations of them, whether in fresco, in 
mosaic, or in glass. Angels also wear the clavus 
in cnrly _mosnics, as may be seen in examples 
given by Ciampini (Vet. fon. i. tab. xlvi. ; ii. 
tab. xv.), in the Menologium of Busil (see parti- 
cularly Dec. 16 and Dec. 29), and in several 
ancient miniatures. 

These purple stripes were worn on the penula 
as well as the tunic: a fresco from an arcosolium 
in the cemetery of Priscilla (Bottari, tav. clrii.) 
furnishes three examples. They are found also 
in the pallium : a mosaic of St. Agatha Major at 
Ravenna represents our Lord with clavi of gold 
on such a garment. The dalmatic and colobium 
were similarly decorated : the latter seems to 
have had only one broad barid of purple (latus 
clavus) descending from the upper part of the 
chest to the feet. See the Christian sarcophagi 
engraved by Bottari (tav. xvii. cxrxxvii. and 
others). 

Priests, after the example of the senators of 
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old Rome, are said to have worn the broad clavus, 
while deacons contented themselves with the 
narrow one on their tunics or dalmatics. The 
clavus is sometimes represented as descending 
only to the middle of the chest: it is in these 
cases decorated with small discs or spangles, and 
terminates in small globes or bul/ac. This is said 
to be the kind of decoration which is sometimes 
called paragaudis.  (Rubenius, De Be Vestiariu et 
praecipue de Lato Clavo, Antwerp, 1665; Mar- 
tigny, Dict. des Antiq. chret. 8. v. Clavus.) [C.) 


CLEMENT. (1) Of Ancyra, martyr, A.D. 
296 ; is commemorated Jan. 23 (Cal, Byzant.). 

(2) Pope, martyr at Rome under Trajan, Nor. 
23 (Afart. Hieren., Bedae, Kom. Vet., Usuardi); 
Nov. 24 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) Of Alexandria; is commemorated Dec. 4 
(JI/art. Usuardi). [C.] 


CLEMENTINE LITURGY. [LrruRGy.] 


CLEMENTINUS, martyr at Heraclea, Nov. 
14 (Jfart. Hieron., Usuardi). [C.) 


CLEONICUS, martyr, A.D. 296 ; is comme- 
morated March 3 (Cal. Byzant.). [C.] 


CLEOPHAS, martyr, at Emmaus, Sept. 25 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Usuardi). (C.) 


CLERESTORY, or CLEARSTORY. An 
upper story or row of windows in a church, 
rising clear above the adjoining parts of the 
building. As the clerestory was a common fea- 
ture in the old civil basilica, it was probably 
soon adopted in buildings of the same type used 
for ecclesiastical purposes. See for instance, the 
ancient basilica of St. Peter at Rome, under 
CHURCH, p. 370 ; also p. 381. [C.] 


CLERGY. [CLERUS; IMMUNITIESOFCLERGY.] 


CLERMONT, COUNCILS OF.  [AR- 
VERNENSE.] 


CLERUS, dencon, martyr at Antioch, Jan. 7 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 


CLERUS (and CLERICU8 = one of the Clerus), 
at first equivalent to the whole body of the 
fathful, as being the lot or inheritance of the 
Lord (1 Pet. v. 3 = kAnpovouia, v. Theodoret, ad 
loc., and so still used by €.g. Theophanes, Hom. 
xii. 70, quoted by Suicer); but appropriated 
almost immediately to all, “qui in ecclesiastici 
ministerii gradihus ordinati sunt " (Isid. Hispal. 
De FEccl. Offic. ii. 1); the distinction of clergy 
and laity being found in 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and in 
St. Clement of Rome, and the term being applied 
to the former exclusively, “ vel quia de sorte 
sunt Domini, vel quia Ipse Dominus sors, id est, 
pars clericorum est * (St. Jerome, Ad Nepotian., 
followed by Isidore, as above, and by Rab. Maur. 
De Iustit. Cleric. i. 2). The more modern de=- 
rivation, from the lots cast at the appointment 
of St. Matthias (so €. g. Suicer), seems set aside 
by the fact, that clergy were not chosen by lot. 
The word clericus was further subdivided when 
the minor orders came into existence ; all being 
called clerici (rdvras KAnpikovs KaXovuev, Justin. 
Novell. cxxiii. 19), but the name being also some- 
times given in particular to the /ectores, psalme= 
istne, ostiarti, &c. who “ clericorum nomen reti- 
nent " (Conc. Carthag. iii. A.D. 397, c. 21); and 
who in later centuries are often so called erclu- 
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sively, while the three proper orders became dis- 
tinguished as “ primi clerici * (Cod. Theodos. lib. 
xlii. De Judaeis et Coelicol.), and the lower orders 
as “ inferioris loci" (ib. leg. 41). See also the Can. 
-ipost. 17, al. 18, 24, al. 25, 30, al. 31, 84; and 
Conc. Laodicen. cc. 24, 27, 30, the latter distin- 
guishing the ieparikoi from the kAnpukol, i.c. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, from subdeacons, 
renders, &c. The terms majores and minores 
ordines are of much later date. In Conc. 
Chvilced. A.D. 451, can. 2, kAnpikds appears to be 
used as coextensive with those in the kavov or 
roll, and to include expressly even the oeconG- 
mus and the defensor, &c. In c. 3 of the same 
council it is opposed to bishop on the one hand, 
and to layman and monk on the other. On the 
other hand, the term is sometimes found actually 
used of monks, even as early as by Sozomen (viii. 
18); and, again, by St. Germanus of Paris, by 
Gregory of Tours (De Glor. Mart. ii. 21, and fre- 
quently), and by many later writers quoted in 
Du Cange. The use of the term as menaning a 
scholar (ypauudrowv čnioTfiuoves only ousrht to be 
made clerici, according to Justinian, Norell. vi. 4, 
cxxliL 12) dates from the Ilth century. The 
introduction of monks made yet a third class, 
besides clergy and laity. And the term “ regu- 
laris* coming into use when FRegulae began to 
multiply, and when monachism was becoming 
regarded as “religion, ie. about the 8th cen- 
tury, the term “saecularis? also lost gradually 
its general sense of _“ worldly,' and became 
simply the antithesis of a “regular? or monk ; 
the latter term, however, including canons also 
at their first institution (“ Canonici, id est, Regu- 
lares Clerici,'' in the so-called Egbert's Excerpts, 
in Pref., and so also Conc. Aquisgran. A.D. 789, 
c. 73). — Clericus regularis. would thenceforth 
mean a clergyman who was also a monk ; and 
Clericus saccularis,a parish clergyman, or one who 
kept a school, or lived in any way not undera 
rule; the class being called “clerici* simply in 
Capit. i. c. 23 of A.D. 802 = “ parochitani pres- 
byteri," in Conc. Emerit. A.D. 666, c. 18. Cunons, 
however, were soon classed as distinct from 
Regulars; as €.g. in the laws of Charles the 
Great (in Murator. tom. I. P. ii. p. 100. 6, quoted 
by Du Cange),—“ Vigilanter curent [Episcopi], ut 
Canonici secundum canones et Regulares secun- 
dum regulam vivant." In Conc. Vernens. A.D. 
1553, €. 3, the clerus are distinguished from the 
regulares (Labbe, vi. 1665), which seems the 
earliest instance of the use of the latter term. 
The further distinction of Canonici themselves 
into Regulars and Seculars (canons who had, and 
canons who had nof, a canon or rule) dates from 
A.D. 1059, when Pope Nicolas II. substituted a 
new rule for the original rule for Canons enacted 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, followed by a yet stricter rule 
enjoined by Ivo, bishop of Chartres; those who 
adopted the rule of Nicolas being styled Saccular, 
while those who preferred Ivo's were called 
Regular or Augustinian Canons. (A. W, H.] 


CLETUS, or ANACLETUS, pope, martyr 
at Kome under Domitian, April 26 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi). [C.) 


CLICHY, COUNCILS OF [CLiPPIACENSE], 
near Paris; provincial :—(1) A.D. 628, summoned 
by Lothaire, but nothing more known of it (Labb. 
Conc. v. 1854, from Aimain). (8) A.D. 633, in 
the presence of Dagobert, respecting the sanctuary 
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of St. Denis (Labb. ib.). (8) A.D. 659, in which 
Clovis II. confirmed certain privileges to St. Denis 
(i. vi. 489, sq.). [A.W.H.] 


CLIMACUS, JOHN, Holy Father, 6 gvy- 
ypagpevs ris KAluaxkos, A.D. 570; is comme- 
morated March 30 (Cal, Byzant.). [C.) 


CLINIC BAPTISM. (Sick, VISITATION OF.) 
CLIPPIACENSE CONCILIUM. (CLicuy.] 


CLOISTER  (Claustrum, Claustra, fem.). 
The word claustrum applies strictly to the wall 
or enclosure of a monastery ; as in the phrase 
“ claustra monasteriorum,'? in the 22ud and 29th 
canons of the third council of Tours.  Thence it 
became a name for a monastery. According to 
the definition of the Breviloquium, “ claustrum 
dicitur_inhabitatio religiosorum, vel domus in- 
cludens monachos et moniales sub certa reguln 
viventes." In this sense it is frequently used 
in the Cupitularies of Charlemagne, where we 
read of “claustra_ monachorum, canonicorum, 
clericorum." Compare French c(lvitre, German 
Kloster. A Roman synod of the year 826 (c. 7) 
enjoins that a cloister should be formed near each 
church, for the better discipline and instructivn 
of the clerks. 

But claustrum (like our word clbister) is ap- 
plied in a special sense to the quadrangle of a 
monastery, or college of canons, one side of which 
is generally formed by the church, and the 
others by the conventual buildings, and which 
frequently has an arcade or colonnade running 
round the sides, to serve as an ambulatory. This 
was assigned in some ancient statutes as the 
place for the reading of the monks in suitable 
weather. The ancient Ordo Conversat. Monast. 
c. 9, desires that the monks of a convent should 
assemble in one place for their reading, or sit in 
the cloister. —Similarly Hillemar (MS. Comment. 
on Benedict's Rule, c. 48, quoted by Martene) 
and Dunstan (Concordia, c. 5) desire the monks, 
after terce and mass, to sit in the cloister to 
read. 

The monks of St. Gall in the 9th century ex- 
cluded from their cloister all secular persons 
whatever, unless under the guidance of a brother 
and wearing a monk's hood. (Ducange's (7los- 
sarij, 8 v. Claustrum; Martene, De  Ritilus 
Monachorum, lib. i. c. vii. S 4; lib. ii. e. iii. 
8 19.) [C.] 

CLOISTER SCHOOLS. [ScHooLs.] 


CLOVESHO, COUNCILS OF, provincial s 
locality unknown, except that it was in the 
kingdom of Mercia, and probably near London 
(Haddan and Stubbs, Counc. iii, 122). It was 
selected by the Council of Hertford, A.D. 673, as 
the place for the yearly svnod of the English 
Church (i. 120), yet (singular to say) the first 
recorded Council of Clovesho was not until 
(1) A.D. 716, when the privilege of Wihtred of 
Kent to the churches of Kent was confirmed by 
a general synod of the English bishops, under 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Counc. iii. 300-302). This was followed by 
(8) A.D. 742, a council, also under Ethelbald, 
for the same purpose (ib. 340-342) ; and (8) A.D. 
747, September, the Grbat Council under Cuth- 
bert for reformation of abuses, communicated to, 
but apparently not suggested by, St. Boniface of 
Mentz (see the acta and letters, &c. ib. 360-385); 
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which appointed also a festival day for both St. 
Gregory the Great and St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury. (4) A.D. 794, called “ Synodale Conci- 
lium," and “ Sanctum Concilium: two grants 
are extant made there (Kemble's Coder Diplo- 
maticu+, 164-167 ; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, 
483-485). (56) A.D. 798, referred wrongly by 
Spelman to A.D. 800: some charters were passed 
there (Kemble's Codex Diplomaticus, 175, 186, 
1019; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 512-518). 
There are intimations also of the annual synod 
having been held, but without mention of the 
place (6.g. A.D. 704, and 736 or 737, both 
Mercian councils, and again, A.D. 755, Haddan 
and Stubbs, #6. 267, 337, 390), which may 
easily therefore have been Clovesho, and po 
bably was so. LA. W. H.] 


COADJUTOR BISHOP, with a right of 
succession, was distinctly against canon ; on the 
principle that such an appointment interfered 
with the right of election in olergy and people, 
&c. [BisHoP.] The institution of chorepiscopi 
appears to have been among the earliest plans 
for meeting the case of overgrown dioceses. But 
instances must have occurred at all times of 
bishops incapacitated by sickness either of body 
or mind, or by old age. And under such circum- 
stances resignations were, although grudgingly, 
permitted. [BisHoP.] Nevertheless, coadjutors 
also,—meaning by the term full bishops, but 
acting simply in place of the proper occupant of 
the see (still remaining so), and with no righi 
of succession,—occur, although at first rarely ; 
almost every early case being mixed up with the 
succession-question. St. Ambrose certainly speaks 
of a coadjutor in this special sense being given to 
Bishop Bassus, “in consortium regendae ecelesiae * 
(Epist. 79). And the 5th Council of Paris (A.D. 
377), considerably later, contemplates the case 
as an exceptionally legitimate one. “ Nullus 
episcoporum se vivente alium in loco suo eligat, 
. . . nisi certae conditiones extiterint ut ecclesiam 
suam et clerum regere non posset (can. 2). 
And in course of time such coadjutors became at 
length common, and were provided for by, e.g. 
Boniface VIII. (in Serto c. Pastoralis). St. Gre- 
gory the Great meets the case of temporary 
sickness by the temporary help of a neighbour- 
ing bishop; but in more permanent cases he 
distinctly recommends a coadjutor, but without 
right of succession, as, 6.g. in the case of John 
of Justiniana _ Prima (Sf. Gregory M. Epist. 
1x. 41). [A.W.H.) 

COARB (Cowarb, Comharba, Latinized into 
Corba, = Conterraneus, or ejusdem terrae, or dis- 
trictus—so Colgan), the title in the Celtic-Irish 
and Scottish churches, of the abbatial successor 
of the original founder of a monastery. Soan 
abbat of Hy would be called the Coarb of 
Columba ; of Armagh, the Coarb of Patrick; of 
Raphoe, the Coarb of Adamnan, &c., &c. The 
word occurs much earlier in the Annalists ; but 
its common use dates from late in the 8th century, 
when such abbacies had become hereditary iu 
many cases, and not only so, but had passed into 
the hands, in some instances, of laymen, while a 
prior discharged the spiritual office. The trans- 
formation in lapse of time of.the Herenach or 
Airchinneach, who was originally the represen- 
tative of the lay Adrocatus of the monastery, 
but gradually usurped the position of hereditary 
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lay possessor of his original third of the produce 
of monastic lands, brought him also by a different 
line to a condition closely resembling what the 
lay coarbs became (as €. g. at Dunkeld); so that 
the coarb became to a monastery what the 
herenach was to any church, monastic or not. 
A female coarb occurs once or twice (Reeves, ad 
Adamn. V. 6. Columbae, Add. Notes, p. 404). 
Coarbs that were still clergy, became styled 
in Ireland in later times Plebani = rural deans, 
or archpresbyters, or_chorepiscopi (in the later 
sense of the word), ie. the head of a “ plebs 
ecclesiastica," viz. of clergy who served chapels 
under him as rector. (Reeves, Colton's Visi- 
tation, pp. 4 note, 145, 209; Spelman, Goss. 
in v. Corba; E. W. Robertson, Early Sootl. i. 
330.) LA. W.H.] 


COAT, THE HOLY. Its miracles are com- 
memorated on Oct, 1 in the Georgian Calendar. 


COCHLEAR. [(Sr0ox.] [C. 


COCK. Representations of this bird occur 
frequently on tombs from the earliest period. 
When not associated with the figure of St. Peter, 
as Bottari, tav. lxxxiv., or placed on a pillar, as 
Boldetti, p. 360; Bottari, tavv. xxxiv. xxiii., &c., 
it appears to be a symbol of the Resurrection, our 
Lord being supposed by the early Church to have 
broken from the grave at the early cock-crowing. 
A peculiar awe seems always to have attached to 
that hour, at which all wandering spirits have 
through the Middle Ages been supposed to vanish 
from the earth. “Hamlet and the ancient ballad 
called The Wife of Usher's Well occur to us as 
salient examples of an universal superstition. 
Prudentius' hymn Ad Galli Cantum (Cathem. i. 
16) adopts the idea of the cock-crowing as a enll 
to the general judgment (“ Nostri figura est 
Judicis"); and further on (45 seqq.) he says: 

* Hoc esse signum praescli 
i Noverunt promissae spe!, 
Qua nos sopore liberi 
Speramus adventum Dei." 
And again, 65 seqq. : 
“Inde est, quod omnes credimus, 
Hlo quietis tempore, 
Quo gallus exultans canit, 
Christum redisse ex inferis." 


See Aringhi, vol. ii. pp. 328-9 (in a complete list 
of animal symbols). Fighting-cocks (see the pas- 
sage last quoted) seem to symbolize the combat 
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with secular or sensual temptations. The prac- 
tice of training them for combat has probably 
always existed in the East, and certainly was in 
favour at Athens (cf. Aristoph. Av., alpe mATK- 
Tpov, et uaxei, &c.). Fora symbol drawn from 
such a pastime, compare St. Paul's use of the 
word orema(w (1 Cor. ix. 27). See Bottari, vol. 
iii. t. 137. 

Two cocks accompany the Good Shepherd in 
Bottari, tav. clxxii. (from the tympanum of an 
arch in the cemetery of St. Agnes). [R. St.J.T.]) 


CODEX CANONUM ECCLESIAE 
GRAECAE. 

» ROMANAE. 

i mA » UNIVERSAE. 
To treat of them in their chronological order, 
we must reverse their alphabetical, and proceed 
from the last to the first.  Dionysius Exiguus, 
in dedicating his own collection (Migne's Patrol. 
lxvii. 139) to Stephen, bishop of Salona, speaks 
of two collections anterior to it; one in Greek of 
165 canons, according to him, terminating with 
the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381; and 
another in Latin, long ago translated from the 
Greek, which he had in fact been asked to im- 
prove upon. The Greek collection was composed 
of 20 canons passed at Nicaea; 25 at Ancyra 
(which he reckons as 24); 14 at Neocaesarea ; 
20 at Gangra; 25 at Antioch; 59 at Laodicea ; 
and 6 at Constantinople (which he gives as 3). 
All had been framed in the 4th century; and as 
they begin with the first General Council and end 
with the second, the probability is that they were 
put together so as to form a collection before 
the date of the 4th Council, by the 1st canon of 
which they were confirmed, and in the acts 
of which they are more than once cited as still 
numbered in this collection. [CONCIL. CHALCED.] 
To it we may suppose to have been appended 
meanwhile—Justellus (Patrol. ib. p. 29) thinks 
by Stephen, bishop of Ephesus, who attended the 
4th Council, as there seems to be a collection of 
his still extant containing them—the 8 canons 
of Ephesus : and it was further enlarged by the 
canons of Chalcedon on being confirmed there. 
In this shape it was ordered to have the force of 
law by the Emperor Justinian in his 131st Novel. 
Whether it included more than 27 canons of 
Chalcedon is, however, open to question; as 
Dionysius, who must have translated it rather 
before then, ends with the 27th, telling Stephen 
expressly, “in his Graecorum canonum finem esse 
declaramus." And so far is he from standing 
alone in this, that even John Scholasticus, a 
presbyter of Antioch, who became patriarch of 
Coustantinople in the last year of Justinian, 
attributes no more than 27 vanons to the Council 
of Chalcedon in his collection, by which he means 
of course the first 27. With these, therefore, 
this code terminated. The Ephesine canons in- 
deed are not translated by Dionysius, nor in the 
old Latin version of which he speaks; but they 
are particularly named by Justinian : and John 
Scholasticus, though he reckons them at seven, 
has quoted the 8th, passing over the 7th in all 
probability for no other reason than its irrele- 
vancy to the subject-matter of his collection. 
Still this code, though it was probably con- 
firmed at Chalcedon, and became law for the 
empire under Justinian in this shape, seems 
never to have been received in this shape pre- 
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cisely by the Roman or the Greek Church. 
John  Scholasticus, whose description of _it, 
checked by the number of canons assigned to it 
by Dionysius, has been here followed in pre- 
ference to the Greek version edited by Justellus, 
which is of later date (v. append. ad op. S. Leon. 
ap. Migne, /'atrol. lvi. p. 18), pretuces it by 85 
canons of the Apostles, as he calls them ; inter- 
polates it with 21 canons of Sardica; and tacks 
to it 68 of St. Basil. Similarly, Dionysius Exiguus, 
prefacing it with 50 canons of the Apostles, omits 
the Ephesine, but appends, over and above the 21 
Sardican, no less than 138 African canons: in 
other words, the entire code of the Arricah 
Church elsewhere described.  Qut of these two 
collections were formed separately, (1) the code 
of the Roman, and (2) the code of the Greek 
Church. 

1. Dionysius, as we have seen, speaks of an 
old Latin version anterior to his own; and all he 
remarks on it is its “ confusion. It was first 
published by Voellus and Henry, son of Chris- 
topher, Justellus, A.D. 1661, vol. i. pp. 276-304 
of their Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Veteriš ; and 
afterwards in a more perfect form by the Bal- 
lerini, in their learned disquisitions “De anti- 
quis collectionibus et collectoribus canonum,? 
appended to their edition of the works of St. Leo 
(Migne's Patrol. lvi. 747-816). It exhibits 24 
Ancyran canons, 14 Neocaesarean, 21 Nicene 
(besides the creed), 21 Sardican, 20 Gangran, 25 
Antiochian, 27 Chalcedonian, 4 Constantinopo- 
litan; and then unnumbered, but as though 
belonging to the last, the 28th canon of Chalce- 
don, “* De primatu eeclesiaeConstantinopolitanne,? 
This doubtless was its “ confusion" in the eyes 
of Dionysius; and of course the canons of Con- 
stantinople should have preceded those of Chal- 
cedon. But further, at the head of the bishops 
subscribing to the 28th canon of Chalcedon, 
immediately before the Roman legates, is Nec- 
tarius, who had been previously and rightly 
mentioned among the framers of the Constanti- 
nopolitan canons. Dionysius corrected this inac- 
curacy by omitting the 28th canon of Chalcedon 
altogether. The fact of its existence there proves, 
however, that this old version could not have 
been very much earlier than that of Dionysius 
himself, and also that it could never have been 
of any authority in the Roman Church. 

That there was any regularly authorised col- 
lection in the Roman Church, in short, before 
Dionysius brought out his, seems improbable for 
the very reasons which the Ballerini bring for- 
ward in proof of one ; namely, that till then the 
Sardican and Nicene canons, undistinguished from 
each other, and cited under the latter name, 
formed its exclusive code: for this rather shews 
—conformably with what passed between Pope 
Zosimus and the African church—that up to 
that time Rome was not conscious of having 
accepted any but the Nicene canons. At all 
events, no earlier collection of a public cha- 
racter ineluding more than these, and used there, 
has been brought to light on their own shewing 
(ib. p. 63-88), as with the collections obtaining 
in Africa, Spain, Britain, and France we are not 
concerned. That the want of a similar collection 
at Rome had been felt, we_may infer from the 
immediate welcome given there to that of Dio- 
uysius.  Cassiodorus, his contemporary, and a 
Roman by birth, says in his praise that “he com- 
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piled lucidly, and with great flow of eloquence, 
from Greek sources, those canons which the 
Roman church was then embracing, and using 
so largely * (Divin. Loct. c. 23): and Dionysius 
made them doubly acceptable there by supple- 
meuting them with a collection of the decrees of 
the Roman pontitfs from Siricius to AnastasiusII., 
or from A.D. 385 to 498 ; which, in his dedicatory 
preface to Julian, “ presbyter of the title of St. 
Anastasia," he says he had arranged on the same 
plan as his translation of the canons—a work 
that he understood had given his friend so much 
pleasure. Whether Dionysius omitted the canons 
of Ephesus, as not beiug canons in the ordinary 
sense of the word—which they are not [COoNcIL. 
Epir. J—or because they were not in the old 
Latin version, as observed before, or because 
they were not in the particular Greek version 
used by him, is not, and probably will never be 
made clear. Again, why he added the Sardican 
canons, carefully distinguished from the Nicene, 
is another question of some interest. What he 
savs is that he gave them as he found them 
published, in Latin. Had they not, then, been 
published in Greek likewise? Certainlv, whether 
published in Greek as well as in Latin originallyv, 
or translated into Greek since, we know from 
wbat John Seholasticus says—of which presently 
—that there must have been at least one Greek 
collection of canons extant, at once containing 
and citing them as the canons of Sardica—not ot 
Nicaea—when he published his, so that it would 
have been useless for any Latin to have tried 
keeping up the delusion of their being Nicene 
canons any longer. But then supposing him to 


have been willing to do so, had it been possible, ' 


his own spontaneous adoption of the African 
canons would have been a still greater puzzle. 
For if the canons of Sardica distinctly coun- 
tenance, by making provision for, appeals to 
Rome, the African canons contain the most po- 
sitive declaration against them to be found in 
history. [AFRICAN COUNCILS.] By his adoption 
of the African canons, therefore, which he says 
existed in Latin, and, as there seems every reason 
to think, in Latin only then, from their not being 
included by John Scholasticus, he placed his own 
candour beyond dispute; thus enhancing the in- 
trinsic merits of his collection. How he came 
by his materials for the second part, or appendix 
to it, consisting of the decrees of the Roman 
pontifis from the end of the 4th to the end of tne 
5th century, he omits to explain. He merely 
says that he had inserted all he could find; 
which is as much as to say, surely, that there 
was no collection of them extant to his know- 
ledge before his own. That there was one some- 
where,notwithstanding, the Ballerini think highly 
probable (ib. p. 200-6). However, they readily 
grant that in each case the excellence of his col- 
Jections was so generally recognized as to make 
them adopted everywhere. One speedily became 
styled “ Codez Canonum ;? the other, “ Liher De- 
cretorum 2 and both were presented, with some 
later additions to each, as some think of his own 
insertion or adoption, by Pope Adrian I. to Charle- 
maene, 4.D. 787, with a dedication in verse at all 
events as from 'himself, ending in these words : 
“A legenunquam discede, haec observans statuta.? 
It was printed at Mayence A.D. 1525, and after- 
wards at Paris, as “ (Codex vetus ecclesine Ro- 
manae " (Patrol. \xvii. 135-8, and Ivi. 206—11); 
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[a title which belonged to it long before then, aa, 


together with all other authentic collections in 
the West, it had been supplanted gradually by 
the fraudulent collection kaown as that of lsidore 
Mercator, or Peccator, and first published in the 
latter half of the 9th century. 

2. We may now turn to the code of the Greek 
church, founded, as has been said, on the col- 
lection of John Scholasticus ostensibly, though 
his was not the earliest work of the kind when 
it came out. Like Dionysius, he speaks of another, 
or rather of others, who had auticipated him, 
even in his plan of arranging the canons, not in 
their chronological order, but according to their 
subject-matter ; the only difference between him 
and them being that they had made their col- 
lection consist of sixty titles; he of iftv; they 
had omitted the canons of St. Basil; he had sup- 
plied them. In other respects his collection in- 
cluđed no more than theirs, nor theirs than his: 
though he considered his own arrangement inore 
intelligible, and the more so us he had given a 
list at starting of the councils from which he 
had drawn, and of the number of canons passed 
by each. ln his own language, for instance, 
the Apostles had published 85 canons through 
St. Clement; and there had been ten synods 
since their time, Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, 
Sardica, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, whose canons 
together amounted to 224 (their respective num- 
bers have been anticipated): to which he had 
ventured to append 68 of St. Basil. His posi- 
tion as Patriarch of Constantinople, doubtless, 
stamped his collection with authority from the 
first. But, like Dionysius, he rendered it still 
more acceptable for another reason, namely, that 
he supplemented it by asecond work called his. 
Nomocanon, from containing in addition the 
laws of the emperors. Thus the imperial decrees 
became mixed up with the code of the East, just 
as the papal decrees with that of the West. 

The earlier of his collections received autho- 
ritative confirmation, as well as enlargement, in 
the 7th ceutury, by the second of the Trullun 
canons, given in a former article. —[CoNciL 
CONSTANT.] And this code was further aug- 
mented by the 102 canons then passed, authori- 
tatively received in the 1st canon of the 2nd 
Nicene, or 7th Council. This Council added 22 
canons of its own; and the two Councils of 
Constantinople, enlled the 1st and 2ud under 
Photius, 17 and 3 more respectively : all which 
were incorporated by Photius into two works of 
his own, corresponding to those of his predecessor 
John, already described ; one called his Synžaqma 
Canonum, and the other his Nomocanon (Migne's 
Patrol. Gr. civ. 441-1218). But there is also 
a third work, distinct from both, attributed to 
him by Cardinal Mai, being the identical text of 
the canons of each of the councils previously 
mentioned, in their chronological order (exhi- 
bited by Beveridge, Synod. vol. i.); followed bv 
the canons of the ditferent fathers, enumerated in 
the 2nd Trullan canon (Synod. vol. ii.), and by 
the letter of St. Tarasius to Pope Adrian 1. against 
simoniacal ordinations; on which Balsamon, Zo- 
naras, and Aristenus nfterwards commented, and 
called his Synagoge Canonum ( Patrol. ib. p. 431). 
Such accordingly was, and, so far as it goes, is 
still the code of the Greek Church : the differences 
between it and that of the Roman Church may be 
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appresiated by comparing their respective com- 


ponents. LE. S. F.) 
CODEX. [LrrURGICAL B00K8.] 
COENAE. [AGAPAE.] 


COENA DOMINI (MAUNDY THURSDAY.) 
COENA PURA. [GooD FRIDAY.) 
COENOBIUM (xoiw6Birov). The word “ coa- 


nobium " is equivalent to “ monasterium " in 
the later sensu of that word.  Cassian dis- 
tinguishes the word thus.  “ Monasterium," he 
say8, may be the dwelling of a single monk, 
« coenobium " must be of several ; the former 
word, he adds, expresses only the place, the 
latter the manner of living (Coll. xviii. 10). The 
neglect of this distinction has led to much in- 
accuracy in attempting to fix the date of the 
first “ coenobia " or communities of monks under 
one roof and under one government. Thus Helyot 
(Hist. des Ordr. Mon. Diss. Prelim. S 5) ascribes 
their origin to Antony, the famous anchorite of 
the Thebaid in the 3rd century. But the counter- 
opinion, which ascribes it to Pachomius of Tabenna 
a century later is more probable (cf. Tillem. 
H. E. vii. 167, 176, 676); for it seems to have 
been the want of some fixed rule to control the 
irregularities arising from the vast number of 
eremitae, with their cells either entirely isolated 
from one another or merely grouped together 
casually, which gave the first occasion to “ coe- 
nobia."  Martene indeed makes the community 
monastic prior in time to the solitary life (Comm. 
in Reg. S. B. c. 1); but in this he appears to 
be misled by the common error of attaching to 
“« monasterium " (uovagrnplov) in the oldest 
writers the _meaning, which it assumed only in 
course of time (cf. Tillem. 7. E. vii. 102). Cassian 
himself in the very passage cited by Martene in 
support of this theory, distinctly traces back the 
word to the solitaries (oi uovd(ovres), the earliest 
of _monks (Coll. xviii. 5). In allowing that the 
earliest mention of Lauras occurs a little before 
the middle of the 4th century, Helyot supplies 
a strong argument against himself (Diss. Prel. 
S 5). For the Lauras were an attempt at com- 
bining the detached hermitage«s into a gort of 
community, though without the order and regu- 
larity which constituted a “ coenobium ;" and 
thus appear to have been a stepping-stone to- 
wards the “ć coenobium " of Pachomius. In view 
of other considerations to the contrary, much 
importance cannot be attached to the passage 
which Helyot cites from the Vita Antonii, called 
by St. Athanasius, as it may probably be one of 
the many interpolations there; nor to the pass- 
age from Ruffinus (De Verb. Sen. 31) which speak 
of Pior being dismissed at the early age of 25 
by Antony, as already fit to live alone, for there 
is nothing here about a community, only about 
Pior being himself trained by the great eremite 
(cf. Tillem. H. E. vii. 109). In fact, the growth 
of coenobitism seems to have been very gradual, 
Large numbers of ascetics were collected near 
the Mons Nitrius (Ruf. //ist. Mon. 30 [v. CEL- 
LITAE)), and doubtless elsewhere also, even before 
Pachomius had founded his coenobium. But the 
interval is considerable between this very im- 
perfect organisation of monks thus herding law- 
lessly together (Pallad. Žfist. Daus. c. 7), and 
the symmetrical arrangement of the Benedictine 
system.  Tabenna forms the connecting link. 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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Very probably the earliest coenobia were of 
women; for, though the word zapBevoy, in the 
account of Antony having his sister in the 
charge of devout women (Ath. Vita Ant.) is hy 
no means conclusive (but cf. Tillem. Ž/. £. vii. 
107), the female eremites would naturally be 
the first to feel the need of combination for 
mutual help and security, 

The origin of the coenobitic life is traced back 
to the time before the Christian era. Something 
similar is seen in the pages of Plato (ZLegg. 
180, 1), and the Pythagoreans are described by 
Aulus Gellius, as living together and having a 
community of goods ( Noctes Atticae, i. 9). 

Opinions have been divided among the admirere 
of asceticism as to the comparative merits of the 
solitarv life and the coenobitic.  Cassian looks 
up to the life of perfect solitude as the pinnacle 
of_holiness, for which the coenobitic lite is only 
a preparatory discipline (e. g. Coll. xix. 3). Theo- 
phrlact interprets ““those who bear fruit an 
hundredfold"' in the parable as virgins and 
eremites (S. Marc. iv. 20). — Basil, on the 
contrary, and the sagacious Benedict, prefer the 
life of the coenobite as safer, more edifying, less 
alloyed by the taint of selfishness. (Bas. Reg. 
c. 7, Bened. Reg. c. 1.) 90, too, Isidorus His- 
palensis, one of the founders of monasticism in 
Spain (De Of. Ecc. ii. 15, ap. Conc. Reg. iii.), 
and Cuthbert of Lindisfarne (Mab. Ann. xvi. 
72). Even Jerome, his monastic fervour notwith- 
standing, prefers life in the community to life 
in utter solitude; though at first he seems to 
have been a zcalous upholder of the contrary 
opinion (Hier. Epp. ad Rustic. 125; cf. ad He- 
liod. 14).  Doubtless experience _ had impressed 
on him the perils of solitude.  Legislators found 
it expedient to curb the rage for cremitism. 
Justinian_ordered monks to stav within the 
“ coenobia " (Novell. v. ap. Suic. Thes. s. v. cf. 
Conc. Carth. c. 47; cf. Conc. Agath. c. 38). 
Similarly the great Karl discouraged hermits, 
while protecting coenobitic monks (e. g. Conc. 
Francof. 794 A.D. c. 12), and the 7th Coun- 
cil of Toledo censured roving and solitary 
monks (Conc. Tolet. vii. c. 5). — Even in the 
East the same distrust prevniled of persons 
undertaking more than they could bear. Thus 
the Council in Trullo enjoined a sojourn of 
some time in a coenobium as the preliminary 
to life in the desert (Conc. Trull. 692 A.D. c. 
41). Benedict aptly illustrates the difference 
from his point of view between these two forms 
of asceticism. The solitary, he says, ieaves the 
line of battle to fight in a single combat (eg. 
c. 1, cf. Conc. Regg. iii. cf. Sulp. Sev. Dial, 
i. 17). i 

“ Coenobium *' is used sometimes in mediaeval 
writers for the “ basilica" or church of the 
monastery (Mab. Ann. Q. 5. B. iv. 4). A Greek 
equivalent for “ coenobitae'' is wuvošira:, de- 
rived from ocvvdčos (Bingh. Orig. Ecdl. vii. ii. 
3, Suicer. Ties. s. v.). — Gennadius mentions 
a treatise by Evagrius Monachus, “De coeno- 
bitis et synoditis" (De Scr. Ecce. ap. Fabric. 
Bih. Ecce). Jerome gives “ Sauches," or 
“ Sausses," as the Egyptian equivalent (Ep. 
22, ad Eustoch.). In mediaeval Latin “ coeno- 
bita? is sometimes coenobitalis, -ialis, -iota, or 
-ius. (Du Cange, Gloss. s. v.); “claustrum * 
(cloister) “ć conventus" are frequently used for 
“ coenobium.? 
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Besides the authorities cited, see Hospiniani 
(De Oriujine et Progressu Monachatus, Lib. ili. 
Tiguri 1988). See also ASCETICISM, BENEDIC- 
TINE RULE, and MONASTERY, [1. G. S.) 


COINTA, martyr, Feb. 8. [QuisTA.] [C.] 
COFFIN. [BcRuL] 
COLIDEI, = Celi-De = Servi Dei (explained 


also by such authorities as O'Reilly and Curry, 
as equivalent to Sponsi Dei, but, according to“ 
O'Donovan and Reeves, with less probability): in 
Scotch records, generally, Aeledei, which seems 
the more accurate spelling: in Jocelyn (V. S. 
Kenteg.), Calledei ; in Girald. Camb. and in the 
Armagh Registers, Culidei, as if Deicolue or Dei 
Cultores, or (so Girald. Camb.) Caelicolae ; and in 
Hector Boece, and from him in Buchanan, and 
thence in modern writers, corrupted into Culdei 
or Culdces * = at first, simply an Irish rendering 
of what was an ordinary Latin name for monks, 
and so used apparently in oller 1rish documents: 
but appropriated in Ireland about the latter part 
of (at leust) the 8th century to a specially ascetic 
order of monks, established by Maelruain (ob. 
A.D. 792) at Tamhlacht, now Tallaght, near 


Dublin, whose Rule still exists (RJAZaJl na 
Celeo-nze); and of whom it is also possible 


that some of their peculiar characteristics were 
borrowed from those of the canons established 
by Chrodegang of Metz about a quarter ot a cen- 
tury earlier, inasmuch as the later Keledei of 
both Ireland and Scotland did in many points 
resemble secular canons. The name reappears 
in Ireland (elsewhere than at Tallaght) in the 
10th and Ilth centuries. But by this time, in 
some instauces, as at Clonmacnois, the head of 
the Celi-De€ was married, and his oflice heredi- 
tary ; although there were still instances to the 
contrary, as in the island in Loch Monaincha 
(co. Tipperary), the “ Colidei" of which are dis- 
tinctly called “ coelibes " by the contemporary 
Giraldus Cambr. at the end of the 12th century. 
At Armagh, also, and at Devenish in Loch Frne, 
the original “Colidei' are found, after Northinen 
ravages and at later periods, displaced by, but 
coexisting with, a regular cathedral chapter and 
a priory of regular canons respectively; while, 
in other places, they were merged altogether into 
.the chapter. At Armagh, indeed, the Culdee 
body lasted until the Reformation, and the name 
until at least A.D. 1628. In Scotland, the name 
had a parallel but a more notable history. 
The order seems to have been introduced into 
that country shortly atter A.D. 800.  “Cal- 
ledei," living a specially ascetic life, but as 
“ singulares clerici," and “in singulis casulis,? 
were traditionally the clergy of St. Kentegern's 
cathedral of Glasgow (Jocel. in V. S. Kenteg.) ; 
and a distinct connection is tracenble between 
St. Kentegern and the Irish Church. But the 
name Aeledei oceurs historically, as a name for 
a clerical body of monks, used in Scotland by 
writers, contemporary (or nearly so), and in 
charters, from the 9th century; and it becomes 
thenceforward the name simply of a particular 
but numerous class of the older monastic bodies 
of the Irish type, all however north of the 
Forth, as distinguished 1, from Columbite Mo- 
nisteries, and 2, from the special Augustinian, 
Benedictine, and other orders introduced from the 
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end of the 11th century. And inasmuch as most 
of those older foundations had become lax in dis- 
cipline, and often consisted of married men who 
handed on their Culdeeshipstotheir children,—yet 
at the same time still commonly clerical, although 
in some cases (like many Scotch monasteries of 
that date) held and transmitted by lay abbats,— 
the name came to signity, not (as at first) special 
asceticism, but precisely the reverse.  Accord- 
ingly, A.D. 1124-1153, King David commenced 
the great change, which finally either superseded 
the Keledei by superadding to them a superior 
body of regular canons, as at St. Andrews and 
Dunkeld, or merged the Keledei themselves into 
the chapter, as at Brechin, Ross, Dunblane, 
Dornoch, Lismore (Argyll), and the Isles, or 
into a body of regular canons in no conuection 
with a bishop's see, as at Abernethy, &c. The 
middle or end of the 13th century appears to 
have completed in Scotland the suppression of 
both name and class. The name Colidei occurs 
also in England at York as early as A.D. 936, as 
applied to the then otliciating clergy of the 
Minster, who were displaced_ apparently (like 
their Scotch brethren) by the arrival of Norman 
archbishops, but continued under another name 
(viz. as the hospital of St. Leonnrd's) until the 
dissolution under Henry VIII.; the name Colidei 
being still employed in their chartulary, which 
was engrossed in the reign of Henry V. (Dugd. 
fon. VL. ii. 607).  Lastly, the same name is 
applied by Giraldus Cambr. to certain ascetics 
in the [sle of Bardsey in Wales in the vear 1188. 
Neither in Ireland nor in Scotland is there 
the slightest trace of fvundation, in any really 
authoritative document, for any supposed pecu- 
liarities of doctrine or of church government, 
derived by Culdees from some Eastern or other 
source, and handed down by them ; nor for any 
other connection between them and the Colum- 
bite monasteries than that both were of Irish 
type. The abbey of_Hy itself was distinctly 
not Keledean, although at a very late period 
(A.D. 1164) a subordinate _ bodv of Kelelei 
are found in the island. The details however 
of the great revolution in the organization of 
the Scotch Church, which involved as part of 
itself the transformation of the older monastic 
arrangements into the new, and (more noticeable 
still) the transfer of jurisdiction from presbyter 
abbats to diocesan bishops,—both processes im- 
plying in the majority of cases the suppression 
of Keleđean foundations,—belong to a period 
some centuries later than that to which this 
article refers. As does also, much more, the 
history of the strange perversions of the facts 
of the case by combined ignorance and partisan- 
ship, which are hardly, it seems, all exploded 
evervwhere even now. 

[This account is abridged from Dr. Reeves? 
caretully exact  monograph On the Culdees, 
Dublin, 1864; to which is subjoined an Appendix 
of Evidences, conclusively establishing the writer's 
main positions. There is a candid account of the 
subject also in Grub's Hist. of the_ Ch. of Scot- 
land, vol. i., written however betore the pub- 
lication of Dr. Reeves's exhaustive essay ; and a 
brief, and on the whole competent, summarv of 
the case in ch. x. of E. W, Robertson's Zerly 
Scotland, written also under the like disad- 
vantage.  Earlier writers, as a rule, are not 
worth mentioning. [A. W.H.) 
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COLLATION ( Collatio). The reading from [all respects derived from the consideration of the 


the lives or Collationesg of the Fathers, which St. | Eastern system. 


We seem to see compressed 


Benedict (ZRegula, c. 42) instituted in his monns- | into the terse collects of Leo, Gelasius, or Gre- 


teries before compline. Such compilations as, for 
instance, the Collutivnes of John Cassian were 
read, and hence probably the name. Compare 
Isidore, Zegula, c. 8. —Ardo Smaragdus, however 
ron the Zule, c. 42), says that this service was 
called collatio “quasi collocutio vel confabu- 
latio," because the _monks questioned each other 
on the portivus read. "To the same effect Hono- 
rius of Autun, Genma Animae, ii. 63.  Fructu- 
osus (Regula, c. 3) desires the abbot or provost 
to expound the book read to the more simple 
brothers. 

"The Benedictine practice is to hold this service 
in the church, and this is probably in accordance 
with the founder's intention ; for he evidently 
contemplated the collativn being held in the 
same place as compline.  (Martene, De Aut. 
Monach. Rit. lib, i. c. 11, p. 35; Ducange, s. v, 
Collutio.) [C.) 


COLLEC'T (Collecta, Collecta oratio, oratio, 
missa, see below). The Collects of the Western 
Church, for they differ in some important respects 
from the prayer-forms of the Eastern (Freeman's 
Principles, &c., i. 372) have certain well-marked 
characteristics which are common to them all. 
But the question what is the ditlerentia of a 
collect, what it is that makes a prayer receive 
this name, must probably be determined by the 
etymology or the history of the word. 

The structure of collects consists of (1) an 
invocation of God the Father with some attri- 
bute, and the ascription in the relative form of 
some property or action; (2) next follows the 
object desired by the prayer, often with the 
addition of ulterior results derived from it, 
(3) either an ascription of glory or a plead- 
ing of the merits of _ Christ. Their general 
character is to “ combine strength with sweet- 
ness,'* gays Canon Bright, “to say much in 
saying little, to address the Most High in adoring 
awe, to utter man's needs with protonnd pathos 
and with calm intensity, to insist on the absolute 
necessity of grace, the Fatherly tenderness of 
God, the _ might of the all-prevailing name :"? 
they “are never weuk, never diluted, never 
drawling, never ill-arranged, never a provocation 
to listlessness; they exhibit an exquisite skill of 
antithesis and a rhythmicai harmony which the 
ear is loth to lose." "Many of the collects now in 
use are undoubtedly of very great antiquity, and 
are founded on prayer-forms, such as versicles 
or responses, still older; and this distinctivn 
between merely short petitions and what is in- 
cluded in the idea of collect is made by Bona in 
determining the date of the iutroduction of the 
coilects “ now in use" into the Western Church." 

Of these he says Leo the Great (pope from 
440 to 461) and Gelasius (pope from 492 to 
496) were the first composers, in the form that 
is in which we have them in the Western Church. 
From the SACRAMENTARIES attributed to Leo, 
Gelasius, and Gregory, are derived _ many of the 
collects of the Euglish Prayer-Book. And the 
remote source of these colleets is more ancient 
stille “The idea of the Western collect, is in 


2 Ancient Collects, pp. 193-200. 
b_ Bona, De Reb. Lit. ii. 5. 4. quoted by Freeman, f. 144. 
s P. db. S. i. 144-5. 
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Kory, the more dilluse spirit of the kastern 
hymns, and thus they would be, so to spesk, the 
very quintessence of the gospels on which the 
latter_ were founded."  “'The only innovation 
made by the Western composers, and that a very 
natural one, was to incorporate the collect, not 
With the ordinary service only but with the 
conmimunion office itself."  Indeed, in the ritual 
o! the Westd the chief “ means by which the 
ordinary oflice is continually linked on to the 
eucharistic is the weekly collect. In the East 
the vespers and lauds preceding a iestival are 
largely coloured by a variety of hymns, many of 
them resembling prayers, and all referring to the 
gospel of the coming day. In the West, though 
originally there were several, we have now 
mostly only a single prayer, composed generally 
out of epistle and gospel taken together, or with 
some reference to both. And this, though used 
at the vespers of the eve, and characteristic of 
that oflice, is also continued throughout the 
week," Our “first collect, then, is not merely 
a link between our common and vur eucharistic 
ollices, but reflecting as it does the spirit of the 
cpistle and gospel it presents to us the appointed 
variation of the eucharistic ollice for the current 
week." 

It remains now to speak of the etvmology 
of the word, and it is a question more easy to 
state than to settle. The word may be derived e 
either (1) trom the circumstances of those who 
use the prayer, or (2) from something in the 
character of the prayer itself. (1.) In the former 
case the name is taken from the “ Colleeta,'' or 
people assembled for worship; and this origin of 
the word has the support of Krazer,f who savs 
that in “carlv times the only prayer called 
collect was that which was wont to be said for 
the people when assembled (collectus) in one 
church with the whole body of the clergy for 
the purpose of proceeding to another."  'The 
sacramentary of Gregory makes this quite 
clear, in which on the feast of the Purification 
two prayers are provided, one entitled “Ad 
Collectam ad S. Adriauum," where clergy and 
people were assembled to go from thence to S. 
Maria Maggiore; the other “oratio ad missam ' 
(as if the first were not an eucharistic prayer), 
“but as time went on," he says, “all prayers 
said “ad Missam * were called collects, becnuse 
the priest repeated them ,* super populum collec- 
tum sive congregatum." This theory is perhaps 
not so attractive as the two others which remain 
to be mentioned, but it has probability on its 
side, as “ collecta " for _“* oratio ad collectam " is 
Just such an abbreviation as usage would produce, 
while the more recent eucharistic association of 
the word would account for prayers alike in 
other respects being called, some of them prayers 
and others collects. "Those who reject this 
origin must explain the phrase “oratio ad 
collectam " followed immediately by “oratio ad 
missam * on another hypothesis. 

(11.) If the prayer derives its name * collect ? 
from its own character, it may be so called either 
because (1) it is a condensation of Scripture- 


d Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, i. p. 361. 
* Bright, A. €. 202, sq. 1 De Liturg. 6 225. 
2 D2 
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teaching, and _ more especially in the case of the 
collects for Sundays and holydlays,& because it is, 
as has been said, in many cases the quintessence 
of the epistle and gospel for the day.  Wheatly 
adopts this view (ch. iii. sect. xix.) with regard 
to the communion collect, and Archdeacon Free- 
man? seems decidedly to incline to it, citing Bona 
(R. L. 1. v. S 3) iu its support, and saying that 
at all events it renders very accurately one great 
characteristic of the cvullect; or because! (2) 
“colligit orationes" it sums up the prayers of 
the assembly ; but “ the conmunion collect does 
not sum up any previous petitions," though it 
might be said to gather and ofier_ up in one 
comprehensive prayer al] the devotional aspira- 
tions of the people. “And if this be the true idea 
of the prayer, it must have got the nume not 
from summing up al! that had been said in 
prager betore, for these collectae were sometimes 
said before the concluding part of the service,k 
but for the reason just given, that it collects and 
presents to God in a compendious form all the 
spoken and unspoken petitions of the congrega- 
tion to Him. It is a recommendation of this 
derivation that it applies equally to all prayers 
of the collect-form, and does not apply only 
to the communion-collects and leave the etymo- 
lozy of the others undecided, an objection which 
may be urged agsinst a former derivation 
(II. 1). 

It may be said that both these latter deriva- 
tions have an ez post facto air, that they are 
wanting in historical basis, and are just such as 
would occur to persons who finding the word 
set theniselves to discover the origin of its use 
from its form; while the first rests on the 
fact that in tne Vulgate, ! and by the ancient 
fathers," the word collect is used to denote the 
gathering together of the people into religious 
assemblies, and that in the  sacramentary 
of Gregory a collect is provided to be said 
“ ad collectam ad S. Adrianum.'2"  Archdeacon 
Freeman * infers from this that in Gregory's 
time the ordinary office as distinguished from 
the communion was called * collecta,' and goes 
on to say, “it is very conceivable that a 
praver_ which, though also said at commu- 
nion has this as its characteristic that it was 
designed to impart to the ordinary service the 
spirit of the eucharistic gospel, would on that 
account be called collecta, which seems to be 
rather going out of the way to account for a 
prayer being called “collecta oratio* which was 
said at a service confessedly called “ collecta. 
[COLLECTA.] 

Whatever may have been the derivation of the 
word Collecta, it is applied in rituals especially 
to the following. 

1. The prayers which immediately precede 
the Epistle and Gospel in the Mass. What was 
the number of these in ancient times is not 
absolutely certain. In the Sacramentaries of 
Gregory and Gelasius one is given in each mass ; 
but St. Columbanus was blamed in a Council of 
Micon for having introduced the custom of 


b P.D.S.146-1. 
k Bright, A. C. p. 205. 


€ Brigbt. A. C. 203. 
i Freeman, P. Db. S. 145. 
. 1 Lev. xxiii. 36. Heb. x. 25. 
m “A populi collectione collectae appellari coeperunt.? 
Alculu, quored by Wheatly, cb. in, sect. xix. 6 2, n. 
BP ohruzer, je Ziturg. sect, Iv. art. i cap. ilt. 
e P,D. S. L 146. 
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using several collects, contrary to the general 
practice of the church, and was defended by 
Eustasius, his successor in the abbey of Luxeuil 
(Acta SS. Bencd. sec. ii. p. 120). John, abbat 
of St. Alban's, is said to have limited the num- 
ber to seven (Matthew Paris iu his Zifc); and 
the same rule is Jaid down by the anonymous 
author of the Speculum Ecclesiae, by Beleth (c. 
37), and by Durandus (Rutionale, iv. 14). The 
Micrologus (c. 4) lays down that, for mystical 
reasons, the number of collects should be either 
one, three, five, or seven. (Martene, De Antig. 
Eccl. Rit. i. 133.) 

2. In the Hour-offices. Only one collect seems 
auciently to have been used in each office; for 
Walatrid Strabo (De Reb. Eecl. c. 22) says that it 
was usual, not only at Mass but at other assem- 
blies, for the highest in rank of the clergy present 
to conclude the office with a short prayer, an ex- 
pression which seems to exclude the supposition 
that more than one of this kind was used. The 
assigning the collect to the person of highest 
rank accords with the injunction of the tifth 
canon of the first Council of Barcelona (A.D. 
540), according to one reading, “ episcopo prae- 
sente orationes presbyteri non [a/. in ordinej 
collizant.? But the monks of the Thebaid seem 
to have subjoined a collect to each psalm, or in 
the longer psalms to have inserted two or three 
collects at intervals (Cassian, De Nocturn. Orat. 
ii. cc. 8 and 9). Fructuosus of Braga (Kegula, 
c. 3) also testifies to the same practice in Spain. 
Caesarius of Arles (Ad Monachos, c. 20) enjvined 
collects to be intermingled with the lections. 
The Rule of St. Benedict enjoins only that each 
otlice be concluded with the Lord's Prayer and 
missae, meaning no doubt what are elsewhere 
called orativnes ; but the practice mentioned by 
St. Isidore (Kegula, c. 7) of mingling collects 
with the recitation of the psalms, and also con- 
cluding the office with thein, was very probably 
in fact the custom of the Benedictine order, 
though it dves not appear distinctly in the Rule ; 
for St. Benedict would scarcely have departed 
from so general a practice as that of inter- 
mingling collects with the psalms, especially as 
he was much influenced by Egyptian precedent : 
and this supposition accounts for the fact that 
in many ancient MS. Benedictine psalters a col- 
lect follows each psalm. 

It appears from Cassian's testimony (De Noct. 
Orat. ii. 9) that in the fifth century there was a 
difference of practice with regard to the manner 
of saying collects; for some monks threw them- 
selves on their knees to pray immediately after 
the ending of each psalm ; others said a short 
prayer before kneeling, and knelt for a short 
time afterwards in silent adoration. During 
prayer they stood upright, with expanded hands, 
Similarly Fructuosus of Braga (ARegula, c. 3). 
The Benellictine practice is, that all kneel from 
the time that the priest says the Ayrie Elvison 
to the end of the last collect. The collects were 
said, in accordance with the principle mentioned 
above, by the abbat, or the brother who presided 
in his place (Martene De Autiq. Eccl. Ritibus, 
iii, 155 iv. 12, ed. Venet. 1773). —[E.C.H.] 


COLLECTA. (1) The collecting of alms or 
contributions of the faithful. From St. Leo the 
Great (Zlom. de Collectis) we learn that such a 
collection was sometimes imade on a Sunday, 
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sometimes on Monday or Tuesday (feria secunda, 
tertia), for the benefit and sustenance of the poor. 
"These collections seem to have been distinct irom 
OBLATIONS. 

(2) The gathering together of the people for 
divine service, whether of mass or hours.  Je- 
rome ( Epist. 27 [a]. 1087, $ 19, p. 712) states that 
the sound of Alleluia called monks to say their 
otlices (ad collectam).  Pachomius (Regula, c. 17) 
speaks of the collecta in which oblation was 
made, that is, the mass; he also distinguishes 
(cc. 181, 186) between the “ collecta domus," the 
service held in the several houses ofa monasterv, 
and the “ collecta_major,? at which the whole 
body of monks was brought together to say their 
oflices, In this rule, as in those of Isidore and 
Fructuosus, collecta has very probably the same 
sense as COLLATIO. 

(3) A society or brotherhood. The 15th canon 
of the first council of Nantes is “ De collectis 
vel confratriis quos consortia vocant." See also 
Hinemar, Capitula ad Presbyt. c. 14. (Ducange's 
Gloss try, S. V.) 4C.) 


COLLECTIO. In the Gallican missals cer- 
tain forms of praver and praise are called Collec- 
tionca. The principal of these are the Collectio 
post Nomina, which follows the recitation of the 
names on the diptychs; the Collectio ad Pacem, 
which accompanies the giving of the Kiss of 
Peace ; the Col/ectio post Sanctus, which imme- 
diately follows the “ Holv, Holy, Holy," and the 
Collectio post FEucharistiam, after communivon. 
(Martene, De RKilibus Eccl. Autiq. i c. iv. art. 
13.) [C.] 


COLLECTION. [ALMS: COLLECTA.] 
COLLEGIUM. Corporations or gilds, called 


Collegia, of persons united in pursuit of a com- 
mon object, were numerous in the empire in the 
early days ot the Christian church. The im- 
perial government of course took cognizance of 
them, aud did not permit such combinations for 
every purpose. Associations for the purpose of 
maintaining religious rites were however for the 
most part not interfered with; but when the 
presence of Christianity in all parts of the empire 
attracted attention, its collegia, as the several 
churches seemed to be from the jurist's point of 
view, were declared illicit, and to belong to them 
a misdemeanour.  (Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. i. pp. 
20, 114; Cunningham's Trans., Philadelphia, 
1836.) [Compare BROTHERHOOD; ČANONICI ; 
CHAPTER.) [C.) 


COLOBIUM  (xoA6Brov). A tunic with 
very short sleeves onlv, and fitted closely about 
the arm. A few words of the Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de ID)iv. OfF.) both describe the dress and re- 
produce, with a characteristic modification, an 
old Roman tradition concerning it. “ Pro tunica 
hyacinthina (ie. the tunic of blue worn by the 
Jewish high-priest) nostri pontifices primo colo- 
biis utebantur. Est autem colobium vestis sine 
mapicis."' "The older tradition was that Sylvester, 
bishop of Rome, ordered that deucons should 
wear dalmatics in otlices of holy ministry, in 
place of the colobia, which had pfevivusly been 
in use. "From this circumstance of the colobium 
being regarded as the special vestment of a 
deacon it is sometimes called lebiton (1.e. leviton) 
or lebitonarium, a word which reappears in ec- 
clesiastical Greek of the 5th and later centuries. 
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It is so used by Palladius of Hellenopolis, in the 
Historia Lausiaca so-valled, cap. 38, describing 
the dress worn by the monks under _Pachomius 
at Tabennesis in the Thebnid (Migne, Putrol, 
Ixxxiii. 1157), a dress prescribed, according to 
the author, by an angel in vision:—“ Noctu 
gestent lebitones lineos, succineti.!" And again, 
cap. 47: Tb čč čvčuua tiv abTg 6 AeBirov, Švrep 
Tives KOoA6Biov wpogayopevovot. "The _monastic 
colobium in Palestine, if not elsewhere, had upon 
it a purple “sign, probably a cross. So St. 
Dorotheus, archimandrite (Migne, Putrol. Series 
Graeca, \xxxviii. 1631), describing the monastic 
dress of his day in Palestine, late in the 6th 
century, savs:—7r8 ox"ua o popovuev kaA6Bidy 
ČOTI, ph Čxov xepičia, kal (ov Šepuarivn, kal 
čvdAaBos, Kal Kovkovliov . .. “"Exe Ši Tb 
KOA6Biov onueiov ri oppipovv (as a mark of 
service, he explains, under Christ our King). 
Examples of the Greek colobium may be seen in 
the ancient mosaics, reputed to be of the 4th 
century, in the church of St. George at Thes- 
salonica. See Texier and Pullan, Byzantine 
Architecture, Ill. xxx.—xxxiii.; Marriott, Vvst. 
Christ. Ill. xviii.-xx. [W.B.M.) 


COLOGNE, COUNCIL OF (Agrippinense, 
or Coloniense_ Concilium). (1) Said to have been 
held A.D, 346, to condemn Euphratas, Bishop of 
Cologne (for denying our Lord's divinity); who 
was however at Sardica as an orthodox bishop 
the year after (Pagi ud an. 346, n. 6; Mansi, 
ii. 1371-1378).  Baronius and Cave think the 
council spurious.  Sirmond supposes Euphratas 
to have recanted ; others that he was acquitted ; 
others that there were two successive bishops of 
Cologne so named. ' 


(2) Another council is reported to have been 
held A.D. 782, under Charlemagne; but this 
was apparently a political council: nothing is 
known of it ecclesiastically (Labbe and Cossart, 
Concilia, vi. 1827, from Eginhard)._[A.W.H.] 


COLOUR. The assigning of special colours 
in the vestments of _ministers, &c. to certain 
seasons does not belong to the first eight 
centuries of Christianity (Hefele, Zeitrage zur 
Archiiologie etc. ii. 158), and is probably first 
found in the work of Innocent III. (t1216), 
De Sacro Altaris Mysterio, lib. i. c. 65. There 
are, however, certain peculiarities in the use of 
colour in ancient art which may be mentioned 
here. 


(1) Pite was held to symbolize the pure bright 
light of truth (Clemens Alex. Paedagog. ii. 10, 
p. 235). Hence the Lord is represented with a 
white robe as “the Truth," whether sitting in 
the midst of the Doctors, or teaching His dis- 
ciples. See for instance the ancient mosaics of 
the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian (Ciampini, 
Vet. Mon. ii. tab. xvi.), and of S. Agatha alla Sub- 
urra at Rome (gb. i. tab. Ixxvii.). It is because of 
its whiteness that Origen (Zn Erodum, Hom. vii.) 
finds the manna to represent the word of truth. 
Angels are generally represented on ancient mo- 
numents in white robes, which typify, says Dio- 
Dysius the Areopagite (De /Hierarch. Coelest. e. 
15), their resemblance to God. Saints too are 
clothed iu white; for instance, on the triumphal 
arch ofthe basilica of 5. Paolo f. 1. m. are repre- 
sented saints clothed in white robes laying their 
crowus at the fvot of the Divine Throne (Ciam- 
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pini, Vet. Mon. i. 231). "The same circumstance 
may ba noted in the mosaics of the church of 
St. Vitalis at Ravenna, and elsewhere. 

White, sometimes striped with purple [CLA- 
VUS], was the almost invariable colour of minis- 
terial vestments for all ranks of the ministry in 
the early ages of Christianity (Marriott, Vesti- 
arvn Christ. p. xxsii.), as it is still tor the alb, 
the amice, aud the surplice. 

White, the symbol of puritv, was worn by the 
newly baptized during the eight days which fol- 
lowed their baptism. 

It appears also from the evidence both of lite- 
rature and art that the dead were shrouded in 
white linen. In a fragment of ancient glass 
figured_ by Buonarotti (Vetri, tav. vii. fig. 1) 
the grave-clotlies of Lazarus are of silver, while 
the rest of the figures are in gold; and in the 
Menologium of Basil the bodies of Adauctus 
(Oct. 4) and Philaret (Dec. 2) are represented as 
wrapped in white. — Prudentius (Cathemersinon, 
x. 57) and Sulpicius Severus ( Vita S. Martini, 
c. 12) also allude to the white colour of grave- 
clothes. 


(2) Red is the colour of ardent love. Nence 
the Lord in performing works of mercy is some- 
times represented clad in a red tunic or pallium, 
and also in “sending fire upon earth" by the 
mission of the apostles (Ciampini, Vet. Mon. i. 
tabb. Ixviii. Ixxxvi. lxxvii.).  Areulf (in Bede, 
4l1st. Angl. v. 16) describes the “ monument and 
sepulehre " of the Lord at Jerusalem as being 
white and reddish (rubicundo). 

Angels are sometimes found on ancient monu- 
ments represented with red wings, whether as 
the svmbol .of love or of flame, according to one 
of the derivations of the word sevaph. This is 
the case for instance in the vaults of St. Vitalis 
at Ravenna (Ciampini, Vet. Mon. ii. 65). 

(3) Green, the colour of living vegetation, seems 
to have been adopted asa symbol of life, and 
hence is employed to denote the full abound- 
ing life of the angels. See Dionvsius the Areo- 
pazite, De Hivrarch. Coclest. xv. S 7.  Hence, 
angels and saints are not untrequentlv clothedl 
in green, especially St. John the Evansgelist. "The 
Virgin Mary is also sometimes clothed in this 
colour. And the Lord Himself is occasionally 
represented in a green robe as symbolizing the 
lite which is iu Him. 

(4) Violet, the mixture of red and black,has been 
thought to symbolize the union of love and pain 
in repentance. It symbolizes, atall events, some- 
thing of sorrow; hence some monuments, as the 
mosaic of St. Michuel at Ravenna (Ciampini, Vet. 
.Mon. ii. p. 63, tav. xvii.) and that of St. Am- 
brose at Milan (Ferrari, 5. Ambrogio, p. 156) re- 
present the Man of Sorrows in a violet robe. The 
sorrowing mother of the Lord is also sometimes 
" represented in violet, and St. John Baptist the 
preacher of repentance. Angels also wear violet 
when they call men to repentance, or share in 
the sorrows of the Lord. 

Abbots of the order of St. Benedict wore violet 
up to modern times, when they adopted black. 
In ancient times virgins of recluse life wore 
violet vcils (Jerome, Zpist. 22, ad Eustochium). 

Literaturc.—Portal, Des Couleurs symboliues 
dans ČAntquitć, Paris, 1837; Martigny, Dict. 
des Antiq. chret. s. v. Couleurs. [C.) 


COLUM. [STRAINER. 


COMMEMORATION 


COLUMBA. (1) Presbyter and confessor, 
abbat of Ilona ($ 598); is conmemorated June 9. 
(4fart. Usuardi). 

(2) Virgin, martyr under Aurelian, Dec. 31 
(Jfart. Hieron., Bedae, Kom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.) 


COLUMBANUS, abbat, founder of mane 
monasteries, deposition at Bobbio, Nov. 2 (Mart. 
Adonis, Usuardi). [C.] 


COLUMBARIUM. This word can onlv find 
its place in a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
in order that opportunitv may be given to pro- 
nounce a decided opinion on the untenableness 
of the view propounded by Keyssler, and since 
revived by Mr. J. H. Parker and others, that 
this distinctively pagan arrangement, essentially 
belonging to the practice of burning the dead, 
which was held by the Christians in such abhor- 
rence (“ execrantur rogos et damnant ignium se- 
pulturas,?" Minuc. Fel.), is ever found within the 
limits of, or_in close connection with a Christian 
cataconib. "The _miseonception has arisen from 
the fact that the Christian excavators in carrv- 
ing forward their subterranean galleries not un- 
frequently came into contact with the walls of 
a heathen columbarium. As soon as this unin- 
tentional interterence_ with the sanctitv of the 
tomb was discovered, the fogsores proceeded to 
repnir their error. The gallery was abruptly 
closed, and a wall was built at its end to shut 
it off from the columbarium.  Padre Marchi de- 
scribes his discovery of a gallery in the cemetery 
of St. Agnese closed in this way with a ruined 
Wall, on the other side of which was a plundered 
columbarium (3fonum. Primit. p. 61). This is 
probably the true explanation of the fact that 
a opassage has been found connecting a large 
heathen tomb full of columbaria on the Via 
Appia, near the Porta San Sebastiano, with a 
catacomb. — (Marchi, Monum. Prim. pp. 61 sq. ; 
Rocstell, Pesoreih, der Stadt Rom, pp. 389- 
340; Raoul-Rochette, ZTubleau des Catacomhes, 


P- 283). [E. V.] 


COLYMBION (xovAvuBiov). A vessel used 
for containing — HoLy 
WATER at the entrance 
of a church. A = re- 
presentation of such a 
vessel is found in one 
of the mosaics of the 
church of S. Vitale at 
Ravenna, and is here 
engraved. It is note- 
worthy, that the ASPER- 
GILLUM — which — hangs 
from the arch above the 
basin is in shape not un- 
like. those of modern 
times. (Neale's Eastern 


CA. introd. p. 215.) [U] 


COMES.  [LECrION- 
ARY.) 

COMMEMORA- 
TION  (Conimemorativ). 
The _ word _ commemora- 
tion in its liturgical use 
desiguates— 


(1) The recitation of the names of those for 
whoim intercession is made in the mass ( DrP- 
TYCiis]. 


COMMENDATIO 


(3) The introduction of the names of certain 
gnints or events in the Divine Utlice. called also 
Mmemortu sanctorum or sulčragi« sanetorimwn. Such 
commemorativns are generally of the Cross, of 
the Virgin Mary, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
for Peace (Macri Hierolezicon). 

(3) According to the rubrics of the Roman 
Breviary ( Fuhricae Generales,ix.), when a grente1 
festival talls on the day of a “simple? festival, the 
Jatter is “ commemorated * by the introduction of 
certain portions of its proper service into that 01 
the greater festival (A. G. ix. &$ 8-11). —[C.] 

COMMENDA. [DrocEsE: MONASTERY.] 


COMMENDATIO (rapaBegis). 1. In the 
third Council of Carthage (c. 29) it is pro- 
vided, that if a conunendatio of the dead takes 
place in the afternoon, it must consist of prayers 
only, without the celebration of mass. In tbe 
Codex Cunonum Eccl. Arric. (c. 103) the set 
forms to be ordinarily used in churches seem to 
be summed up under the heads, preces, prae- 
fationes, commendutiones, manus impositiones. 
Similarly the second Council of Milevis (c. 12), 
an:l the fourth of Toledo (c. 13). In the Greek 
version of the 41st canon of the Codez Eccl. Afric., 
which is identical with the 29th of the third 
Council of Carthuge, quoted above, the word rapd- 
Begis is used as equivalent to “ commendatio ;" 
which in this case is no doubt to be interpreted 
“of the commendation of the dead to the mercy of 
God," See Zonaras on this canon (p. 429), and 
Balsamon (p. 655). 

2. But the word rapdBegis is also used to 
designate the prayers made in the congregation 
on behalf of the catechumens. Alexius Aristenus 
(quoted by Suicer, s. v.) explains the word mapd- 
Beois, designating a part of divine service, as 
* the prayers over the catechumens, whereby we 
cominend them (mupariBeueBa) to the Lord. 
(Ducange's Glossary, 8. v. * Commendationes ;* 
Suicer's Zhesuurus, 8. V. sapađegis.) [C.] 


COMMENDATORY LETTERS. The ear- 
liest trace of the practice connected with these 
words is to be found in 2 Cor. iii. 1. St. Paul, 
it would seem, had been taunted by rivals who 
came with letters of commendation (€mrigToAal 
ovorarikal) from the Church of Jerusalem, with 
the absence of such credentials in his own case, 
With his attempts to make up for the omissiqn 
by reiterated self-commendation. The passage 
shows that the practice was already common. 
It was, indeed, the natural protection of a society 
yet in its intancy against the dangers to which 
it was exposed, against the tricks of impostors, 
the false teaching of heretics, the vices of evil- 
doers. It is probable enough that letters of 
this kind had been in previvus use among the 
Jews, and that they thus maintained their unity 
as a people through all the lands of the dis- 
persion. Other instances of it in the Apostolic 
ages are to be found in the letter given to 
Apollos by the disciples at Ephesus (Acts xvii. 
27), in the mention of Zenas and Apollos in the 
Epistle to Titus (iii. 13). The letter to Phi- 
lemon, though more distinctly personal, has 
somewhat of the same character. The practice 
was in itself so wise and salutary that it be- 
came universal, and was applied under many 
names, and for many different purposes. As a 
whole, it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that no single practice of the early Christian 
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Church tended so much as this to impress on it 
the stamp of unity and organization. 

The bishop of any congregation, in any part 
of the empire, might cominend a traveller, lay- 
man or cleric, to the good oflices of any other. 
The precautions agninst imposture misht some- 
times, as in the well-known instance of Pere- 
grinus (Lucian, de Bforte Peregrin.), perhaps 
also in that of the rapelrakTOor WevšašeA por of 
Gal. ii. 4, be insuflicient, but as a rule it did 
its work, and served as a bond of union between 
all Christian Churches. Wherever the Christian 
traveller_ went, if he were provided with these 
letters, he found the “communicatio pacis, 
the “contesseratio hospitalitatis" (Tertull. de 
Praescript. Haercetic. c. 20). Those outside 
the Church's pale, however arrogant might 
be their claims, could boast of no such proof 
of their oneness. They were cut off from what 
was in the most literal sense of the term the 
*“ communion of saints* (/bid. c. 32). It wns 
the crowning argument of Augustine (Zpist. 
xliv. 3) and Optatus (De Schism, Donat, ii. 3) 
against the Donatists that their letters would 
not be received in any churches but their own ; 
that they were therefore a sect with no claim to 
catholicity, no element of permanence. It was, 
in like manner, but a necessary sequel to the 
deposition of Paul of Samosata by the so-called 
Second Council of Antioch, when the bishops 
Who passed sentence on him wrote to Dionysius 
of Rome and _ Maximus of Alexandria (Euseb. 
H. E.vii. 30), requesting them not to address their 
letters to him, but to Domnus, whom they had 
appointed in his place. The letters of Cyprian 
on the election of Cornelius (E)=st, xlv.) and to 
Stephen ( &pist. Ixvii.) are examples of the same 
kind. The most remarkable testimony, how- 
ever, to the extent and the usefulness of the 
practice is found in the wish of Julian to re- 
organise heathen society on the same plan, and 
to provide, in this way, shelter and food for any 
non-Christian traveller who might be journeying 
to a strange city (Sozomen. #/. /:. v. 16). 

It was natural, as the Church became wealthier 
and more worldly, that the restrictive side of 
the practice should become the more promi- 
nent; that it should be, what the passport 
svstem has been in the intercourse of modern 


| Europe, a check on the free movement of clergy, 


or monks, or laymen. Thus it was made penal 
(and the penalty was excommunication) for any 
one to receive either cleric or layman who came 
to a city not his own without these letters (Can. 
Apost. c. 12). Those who brought them were 
even then subject to a scrutinv, with the alter- 
native of being received into full fellowship if it 
were satisfactory, or, if it were otherwise, of 
having to be content with some immediate 
relief (Zbid. c. 33). So the Council of Elvira 
(c. 25) seeks to mnintain the episcopal prero- 
gative in this matter, and will not allow /itterae 
Confessuriie (letters certifyiug that the bearer 
was one who had suflered in persecutionb) to 


a "The canon ends with a warning, significant enough 
of the nature or frequency of the abuses to which the 
practice had given rise. (Eis Koiweviav avToW 1) Trpos- 
čećnaBe, roAAa yap kara Cvvapnaynv yirerau.) 

b A more received rendering of the word is that the > 
letters were given as a “ libellum pacis "' to the “ lapsi " or 
others, by a “confessor,' who tlus usurped the prero- 
gative of the bishop. 
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take the place of the regular /ifterae communi- 
catoriae. It would appear, from one clause in 
the canon, that the abuse had spread so far that 
the “ confessor's"' passport was handed from one 
to another without even the insertion of the 
name, as a cheque payable to bearer. The same 
practice is condemned by the first Council of 
Arles (c. 9). That of Elvira denounces also the 
writing of such letters (the “ pacificae '') by the 
wives of presbyters or bishops. The prevalence 
of this abuse may perhaps explain the zeanl of 
that synod against the marriage of the clergy. 
The Council of Chalcedon (c. 13) renewed the 
prohibition of the Apostolic canon against allow- 
ing any strange cleric, even as reader, to ofliciate 
in another city without the gvoTaTika ypdu- 
aru from his own bishop. That of Antioch 
(A.D. 341) forbids any strangers to be received 
without €r. eipnvika), forbids presbyters to give 
the dx. kavovikal, does not allow even Chorepi- 
gcopi to give more than the elpnvikaf. That of 
Arles (c. 7) places those who have received the 
litterae communicatoriae under the surveillance 
of the bishop of the city to which they go, with 
the provision that they are to be excommuni- 
cated if they begin “ agere contra disciplinam,?" 
and adds, extending the precaution to political 
oftences, or to the introduction of a democratic 
element into the government of the Church, 
“ gimiliter de his qui rempublicam agere volunt." 
The system spread its ramifications over all 
provinces (1 C. Carth. 6. 7; C. Agath. c. 52). 
It was impossible for the presbyter who had 
incurred the displeasure of his bishop to find 
emplovment in any other diocese. Without any 
formal denunciation the absence of the commen- 
datory letter made him a marked man. The 
unity of the Church became a terrible reality to 
him. 

It will have been noticed that other terms 
besides the original gvararikal (commendatitiae, 
or_ commendatoride) appear as applied to these 
letters, and it may be well to register the use 
and significance of each. 

1. The old term was still retained, as in the 
C. of Chalcedon, where the promiuent purpose 
was to commend the bearer of the letter, whe- 
ther cleric or layman, to the favour and good 
otlices of another bishop. 

2. The same letters were also known as kavo- 
vikal, “in accordance with the rule of the 
Church." This is the word used in the letter 
from the Synod of Antioch, already quoted, by 
the Councils of Antioch (c. 8) and Laodicea 
(c. 41). The Latin equivalent seems to have 
. been the literace formatue,r de, drawn up after a 
known and prescribed form, so as to be a snfe- 
guard against imposture. It was stated at the 
Council of Chalcedon by Atticus, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, that it was agreed by the bishops at 
the Councils of Nicaea that every such letter 
should be marked with the letters TI. T.A.TI., 
in honour of the three Persons of the Trinity.d 
In the West the signature or seal (rUmos) of the 
bishop was probably the guarantee of genuine- 


“= _-—. ZLE NN NNNnNaNanN ada nad a a 


e The word “ formata" occurs in the Acts of. the Synod 
of Milevls (c, 20). 

d “Che statement rests on the gomewhat questivnable 
authority of the Pseudlo-[sidcrs; bnt the form is fvund in 
Germun documents of the gtlu century. (Herzog, s. v. 
Literae formatae.) 
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ness. The first mention of the use of a seal- 
ring occurs, it is believed, in Augustine (Epist. 
59; al. 217%). 

3. From the use of the letters as admitting 
clergy or laymen to communion they were known 


“as Kotwowikal, and are so described by Cyril of 


Alexandria (Act. Ephes. p. 282). The corre- 
sponding Latin, communicatoriae, appears in the 
Council of Elvira (c. 25), Augustine (Epist. 43 ; 
al. 162). 

4. The dmoroAal eipnvikal appear to be dis- 
tinguished from the ovoTrarikal as commending 
the bearer for eleemosynary aid. They are to be 
given to the poor and those who need help, 
clerics or laymen (Ć. Chalced. c. 11), especially, 
according to the Greek canonists (Zonaras ad 
Can. ii. €. Chalced.), to those who had suffered 
oppression at the hands of civil magistrates. 
The word is used also by the Council of Antioch 
(c. 7, 8), already quoted as applied to letters 
which might be given by presbyters as well as 
bishops. 

5. There were the ćmiuT. droAvTiKA), the 
“letters dimissory" of modern times. The 
word is of later use than the others, and occurs 
first in the Council in Trullo (c. 17), in a con- 
text which justifies the distinction drawn by 
Suicer (8. v. &roAuTiK)), that it was used in 
reference to a permanent settlement of the 
bearer, the gvorarikh, when the sojourn in 
another diocese was only temporary. [E. H. P.) 


COMMERCE. It would be difficult to find in 
either the Old or the New Testament any passage 
in disparagement of trade, whether combined or 
not with a handicraft. In the Old Testament, if 
the calling of Bezaleel and Aholiab puts the highest 
honour on theskill of the artisan, the ordinary pro- 
cesses of trade are no less sanctified by connecting 
them with God Himself and His law in such pas- 
sages as those of Lev. xix. 35—6; Deut. xxv. 13-15; 
Prov. xl. 1, xvi. 10, 23, xxxi. 24; Micah vi. 11. 
Nor is it amiss to observe that the Jewish cus- 
tom which prevails to this day, of bringing up 
every boy without exception to a business, trade 
or handicraft, appears to be an immemorial one, 
and may serve to explain both the calling by 
our Lord of fishermen-apostles, His own training 
as a handicraftsman (Mark vi. 3), and the tent- 
making of Paul, Aquila, and Priscilla (Acts xviii, 
3). No incompatibility, therefore, between the 
exercise of a trade and the Christian calling, 
whether as a layman or as a member of the 
clergy, can be coeval with the Church, and 
all legislation to this effect must belong to 
what may be termed the secondary, not the 
primary, era of its development. It must, more- 
over, be observed that the places in which the 
Gospel seems to have preferably taken root were 
busy commercial cities, such as Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
age in which Christianity first forced itself on 
the notice of the Pagan world, and was honoured 
with imperial persecution, the time of Nero, was 
also one of great commercial activity, as may be 
seen from the account, chietly derived from Pliny, 
of the new trades and inventions introduced under 
Nero, contained in the “ Anecdota de Neron2" 
annexed to Naudet's Zacitus, vol, v. p. 181 and 
foll. (Paris, 1820). 


_ Le, 


e See the differcnt meanings in Ducange, €. v. Fore 
matae. m 
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Thnt trađe under the later emperors was looked 
upon asan occupition ofinferior dignity is visible 
from the fact that a constitution of Theodosius 
and Valentinian (A.D. 436) required all bankers, 
jewellers, dealers in silver or clothing, apothe- 
caries, and other traffickers to be removed from 
provincial offices, “in order that every place of 
honour and ofticial service (militia) should be 
cleared of the like contagion" (a contagione 
hujusmodi segregetur; Code, bk. xii. t. lviii. 
1. 12). Traders generally (except the metro- 
politan bankers) were again excluded from the 
militia by a constitution of Justin (Code, bk. xii. 
t. xxrv.). This word indeed must no longer, as 
under the Republic, be deemed to imply neces- 
sarily military service, since the constitution last 
referred to erpressly distinguishes the armed 
militia (armata militia). admission to which is 
forbidden to all traders alike, whilst the metro- 
politan bankers (argenti distractore3) are by pri- 
vilege permitted to enter any other. Soldiers 
conversely were by a constitution of Leo (A.D. 
458) forbidden to trade (bk. xii. t. xxxvi. 1. 15); 
and a constitution of Honorius and Theodosius 
forbad men of noble birth, conspicuous dignity, 
or hereditary wealth, to exercise a trade “ per- 
nicious to towns, in order to facilitate mercantile 
transactions in the way of buying and selling, 
between plebeians and tradesmen" (bk. iv. t. 
lziii. 1. 3). 

As respects the smaller trades and handi- 
crafts (it is always ditlicult to distinguish the 
two in the lower social strata) the exercise of 
them diftered often little from slavery. A con- 
stitution of the Emperor Constantine (bk. vi. t.i. 
15; A.D. 329) speaks of freedmen-artificers 
belonging to the state, and desires them to be 
brought back, if enticed out of the city where 
they reside.  Artificers were exempted from all 
ofticial functions, which, considering the miser- 
able condition of the curiales, must rather 
have been a boon to them (bk. x. t. lxiv. and 
passim). They formed collejia (see COLLEGIA), 
from which they could not withdraw without 
presenting fit substitutes ready to accept all 
their obligations (1. 15). The bakers—if indeed 
the constitution of Leo which refers to them 
has not been stretched by its present title 
beyond its original iutent—seem to have been 
in an almost lower condition still, since their 
status is expressly treated as servile. Curiously 
enough, the swineherds of the capitals, as carry- 
ing on A restless labour for the benefit of the 
Roman people, were _specially exempted from all 
sordid offices (t. xvi. 1. 1). A specinl title (ix.) is 
devoted to iron-workers ( fubricenses), who were 
to be marked in the arm, and who formed also 
an hereditary caste, mutually responsible for the 
oftences of every member (1. 5), and forbidden to 
engage in agriculture or any other occupation 
(1. 7). Yet being exempted from all civil and curial 
obligations (1. 6), and from giviug quarters to 
troops (bk. xii. t. Ixi. 1. 4), their condition (which 
is termed a militia) seems to have been a coveted 
one, since the admission to it is regulated with 
especial care (bk. xi. t. ix. 1. 4). 1t was to be 
by deed, before the moderator of the province or 
other high officer. The candidate had to show 
that he was neither the son nor grandson of 
a curial, that he owed no dues to the city, 
and had no obligations towards a citizen. The 
manufacture of arms was also by the 85th novel 
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limited to the official “ armifactores,'? or “to 


, those. who are called fabriciensii" (quaere, fubri- 


censvs). 

Whole branches of trade, as we now under- 
stand the term, did not exist. Instead of a trade 
in corn, the transport of corn to the capitals 
Wwas a service uttached to land (munus rei nari= 
Culariac). Thus when Augustine was offered the 
estate of one Bonifacius, he declined it, because 
he would not have the Church of Christ a “ na- 
vicularia,* and so incur the risk, in the event of 
a ship being lost, of having to consent to the 
torture of the men on board, as part of the in- 
vestigation (Aug. Serm. 355). 

In the interior of the empire, trade was not 
only restricted by monopolies which under Jus- 
tinian were carried to a cruel height (see Gibbon, 
c. x].), and of which Dean Milman observes that 
the state monopoly “even of corn, wine, and 
oil was in force at the time of the first cru- 
sade," but by the reservation of various articles 
for imperial use. Thus the wearing of gold and 
silver tissue or embroidery was forbidden to pri- 
vate persons, nor could such tissue or embroidery 
be woven or worked except in the imperial 
gynecaea (bk. xl. t. viii. 11. 1, 2, 4). The use of 
the dye of the “holy murex,' or any imitation 
of its purple, was equally forbidden (70. 11. 3, 4, 
5). The employment of gems (among which 
pearls, emeralds, and jacinths were forbidden to 
be used in horse-trappings) was also regulated, 
as savouring of the imperial dignity (26. t. xi.). 
The 85th novel forbad even all sale of arms to 
private persons. 

Buying and selling seems to have becn in great 
measure carried on at fairs and in markets, the 
holding of which was by imperial grant forfeit- 
able by ten years? non-user (/)ig. bk. 1. t. xi. De 
Nundinig, 1. 1), and the dealing at which was 
invested with certain privileges (Code, bk. iv, 
t. 1x.). Fairs, it may be observed, were often 
held on saints' days, though St. Basil in his 
Liber Regularum condemns the practice; thus 
there was a fuir in Lucania on the birth-day of 
St. Cyprian, a 30-days* fair free of toll in Edessa 
at the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle, &e. (Mu- 
ratori, Antiguitates Medii Aeri, vol. ii. Diss. 30). 

Notwithstanding the low estimation in which 
trade was held, it seems clear that until Justi- 
nian's time at least it was not held civilly in- 
compatible with the clerical oflice. The FMlulo- 
sophumena of Hippolytus (beginning of the 3rd 
century) show us the future pope Callistus set 
up by Carpophorus as a banker, holding his bank 
in the “ Piscina Publica," and receiving deposits 
from widows and brethren (ix. 12). A law of 
Constantine and Julian indeed, A.D. 357 (Code, 
bk. i. t. ii. 1. 2, which exempted the clergy from 
“ prestations ' levied from merchants), sought to 
compel trader-clerics (amongst others) to devote 
their gains to charitable uses: “If by saving, or 
forethought, or honourable trading they have 
got money together, it should be ministered for 
the use of the poor and needy." The next pas- 
sage indicates a custom still more strange to us 
—that of workshops and even taverns being kept 
for the benefit of the Church : “Or that which 
may have been acquired and collected from their 
workshops or taverns, let them deem it when 
collected the gain of religion :' and the privileges 
of the clergy are mostly extended to their men 
who are occupied in trade (76.) Another law of 
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the same emperor, A.D. 361, which however does 
not seem to have been retained in his Code by 
Justinian (Cod. Theud. bk. xvi. t. ii. h 15), ex- 
empted clerics from “sordid offices" as well as 
from the imposition of the collitio, “if by very 
small trade they acquire to themselves poor food 
and clothing ;" but others, whose names are on 
the register of merchants, at the time when 
the coliatio takes place, “ must acknowledge the 
duties and payments of _merchants.' We see 
thus that trader-clerics were of all degrees, from 
the _humblest traflickers to considerable mer- 
chants. 

The 43rd Novel “De officinis sive tabernis 
Coustantinopolitanae urbis,? &c., and the 59th, 
““ De debita impensa in exequiis defunctorum," in- 
dicate to us the extent of the trade which was 
carried ou in the Eastern capital on behalf of the 
Church, and the singular character of a portion 
of it. In consideration of the cathedral church 
undertaking what in iodern French parlance 
would be termed the “ Pompes Funčbres ? of the 
city, Constantine granted to it 980 ergasteria or 
workshops, of the various trades (“ex diversis 
corporibus?) of the city, to be held free of all tax ; 
Anastasius added 150 more (Preface to Nov. 59). 
The total number of these cathedral erqasteria or 
officinae, as the 43rd_novel terms them, seems 
from the preface to the latter to have practically 
sunk to 1100 (perhaps by failure of trade, see 
nov. 59, c. ii., which says that even of the 
reduced number “ plurima ceciderunt*'), at which 
figure it is fixed by both novels, the earlier one 
being grounded on the complamnts of the colle- 
 grati—say the guilds of the city—that the number 
of tax-free establishments was ruining them. But 
al! other officinae of the 14 wards (** regiones") 
of the city, whether belonging to any church, 
hospital, monastery, orphan-home, poor-house, or 
to any other person, were required to bear all 
public impositions. And in speaking of these 
ofjicinae the _ word tavern occurs, not only as 
above-shown_in the title, but in the body of 
the law (c. i. 8 3). Strange therefore as may 
seem to us the idea of a church or cathedral 
bakery or pothouse, it is clear that in the 6th 
century a verv considerable amount of trade, 
including the liquor-traflic, was carried on on 
behalf of the Church and its charitable establish- 
ments in the capital of the Eastern empire. 

If we turn from the Roman to the barbarian 
world, the barbarian codes till the time of 
Chariemagne scarcely contain an allusion to 
trade, except, perhaps, in reference to loans, 
plelges, or debts—see for instance the Wisi- 
gothic laws, bk. v. tt. 5, 6. Under the rule of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, the Formulary of Cassio- 
dorus indicates that the armourers were still 
considered as a mililia (“ militibus te et fabris 
armorum .. . . praefecimus," pt. ii. c. 18, “ de 
armorum factoribus '). Under the Lombards, 
a law of Notharis (A.D. 638 or 643) refers to the 
building trade in dealing with accidents among 
masons, and uses a term (magistri Comacini) 
which shows that this class of workmen were 
then drawn mainly from the same locality (the 
neighbourhood of Como), which mainly furnishes 
them still to Northern Italy (c. 144, and foll.; and 
see c. 152, asto accidents among other workmen). 
Somewhat later again, the growth of trade and 
industry under the Lombards is indicated by a 
singular law of Luitprand (bk.iii. €, 4, A.D. 717), 
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enacting that if any man leave his wife for 
trade or for the exercise of an art, and do not 
return after three years, his wife may apply to 
the king for leave to re-marry. Foreign trade is 
referred to by the Wisigothic code (bk. xi. t. 3) 
in a law “on traders from beyond the sea," 
which enacts that if such traders have a matter 
between themselves, none of the king's household 
shall presume to hear them, but let them be 
heard according to their own laws only by their 
toll-takers (“apud telonarios suos *). 

The legislation of the Church bears much more 
on commercial matters than that of the bar- 
barian kingdoms, and we have now to consider 
its history. 

One form of trade, it may be observed, was 
always forbidden by the church, that of earning 
a livelihood by usury. [See UsuRy.] In other 
respects it was long before trade was deemed by 
the Church _ itself incompatible with  clerical 
functions; though the fathers might inveigh 
against it as a form of worldliness; as when 
Cyprian in his work De Zapsis, written about 
A.D. 251, speaks of those who “ watch like fowlers 
for gainful markets." (Comp. Ep. 15.) The 
growth of some general feeling on the subject 
is, however, to be traced in the 18th canon of 
the Council of Eliberis, A.D. 305, by which 
bishops, priests, and deacons are forbidden to 
depart from their places for the sake of trade, or 
to go round the provinces seeking lucrative 
markets. To obtain their livelihood they may 
indeed send a son, a freedman, an agent (ime: cu- 
rarium), a friend, or anyone else; and if they 
wish to trade, let them trade within the pro- 
vince—the main object of the canon being clearly 
to preserve to their flocks the benefits of their 
ministrations, not to put dishonour on trading 
itself. 

A collection of decrees of very doubtful au- 
thority, attributed to the Nicene Council, which 
will be found in Labbe and Mansi's Councils. vol. 
ii. p. 1029, and foll. underthe title: “ Sanctiones 
et decreta alia ex quatuor regularum ad Con- 
stantinum libris decerpta,' contains amongst 
its “statutes for priests" (c. 14) a provision 
that the priest shall not be a barber, a surgeon, 
or a worker in iron (ferramentarius), the two 
former prohibitions turning probably on blood- 
letting in its most litera] form, the latter on the 
providing instruments fvr bloodshed. The 4th 
Council of Carthage, 397, forbids clerics to go to 
markets, except to buy, under pain of degra- 
dation (c. 48), but at the same time enacts that 
“a cleric, however learned in the word of God, 
shall seek his livelihood by means of a handi- 
craft, artijicio" (ce. 51), that “a cleric shall 
provide for himself food and clothing by a 
handicraft or by agriculture, without detri- 
ment to his oflice * (c. 52), and that “all clerics 
who have strength to work should learn both 
handicrafts (artificiola) and letters" (c. 53); 
provisions all nearly equivalent and which con- 
firm the opinion that the canons of this and 
other Carthaginian_ Councils represent rather 
the whole collection of rules by which the 
African church was governed at their respective 
dutes than specific enactments of those dates., 
They appear, indeed, to indicate that, at all 
events in this quarter of the church, a distinc- 
tion was being taken between trade and handi- 
crafts, and that the exercise of the fvrmer by 
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clerica was sestrained, whilst the latter was 
enjvined. 

By the time of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 
451) the line between *““secular* and *“ reli- 
gious" employments appears to have become 
much more sharply marked. The 3rd canon 
speaks of clerics who for filthy lucre carry on 
secular business, and forbids them to do s0,—a 
prohibition which would seem to include every 
shape of trade, but which cannot have been so 
considered, since the Council of Chalcedon is 
expressly named as one of the fvur to whose 
canons force of law is given by Justinian's Code, 
A.D. 533 (bk. i. li. c. 7, S 4), which yet, as 
has been seen above, expressly recognises both 
clerical trading and trading on behalf of the 
church. 

In the west, however, it seems clear that the 
feeling against clerical trading became always 
stronger ; a letter (ix.) of Pope Gelasius I. (A.D. 
492-8) to the bishops of Lucania speaks (c. 15) 
of his having heard from Picenum that very 
many clerics there are occupied with dishonour- 
able business and filthy lucre, and enjoins them 
to abstain from unworthy gain, and from every 
device or desire of business of any kind, or else 
from the fulfilment of clerical functions—expres- 
sions which, in the light of altered feeling on 
the subject, we _ may also take to apply to trade 
generally. The Council of Tarragona (A.D. 516) 
enacts that “ whosoever will be in the clergy, let 
him not be careful to buy too cheap or sell too 
dear,or let him be removed from the clergy* (c. 2). 
1f a cleric lends a solidus in time of need, in order 
to receive it back in wine or wheat which it is 
intended to sell at a fixed time for the sake of 
traffic, if the actual thing be not needed by him, 
let him receive what he gave without any in- 
crense (c. 3)—a prohibition both of trade and 
of usury. The Srd Council of Orleans, A.D. 538, 
in like manner, forbids clerics from the rank of 
deacons upwards to carry on business like public 
traders, or to carry on a forbidden business under 
another's name (c. 27). In spite of these enact- 
ments, we find in the letters of Gregory the 
Grent (A.D. 590-603) mention made of a ship- 
building bishop in Campania (see Labbe and 
Mansi's Counciis, vol. x. p. 599). 

That the enactments ot'the African Councils no 
longer satisfied the temper even of the English 
church may be julged from the Zacerpta of 
Ecgbert, archbishop of York (latter halt of 8th 
centurv), the 3rd book of which (2nd series) 
contains a prohibition to priests and deacons to 
be occupied “in any worldly aflhirs," except 
those for which they are assigned (intitulati, c. 8). 
A canon of the Council of Calehyth (that is, Chel- 
54), A.D. 787, in favour of honesty in weights 
and measures, may also be quoted (c. 17). 

The capitularies of Charlemagne (mostly, if 
not always, invested with the sanction of the 
church), deal repeatedly with the subject of 
trade. The ecclesiastical capitulary of 789 
enacts that measures and _weights be equal and 
just, “ whether in cities or whether in monas- 
teries, whether for giving or whether fvr re- 
ceiving " (c. 73, and see the “ Capitula minora ? 
added to the Salic law, A.D. 803, c. viii. ; Canon 
15 of the 6th Council of Arles; and c. 45 of the 
3rd Council of Tours, same year). The Frauktort 
Capitulary of 794 is one of several which attemnpt 
to fix the prices of victuals (c. 4; Capitulary of 
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Noyon, A.D. 808, c. 5). The pitch of actual cruelty 
is reached in the “ Capitula de Judaeis," where 
every Jew is forbidden to have money in his 
house, to sell wine, victuals, or any other thing, 
under pain of confiscation of all his goods and 
imprisonment till he come into the imperial 
presence (c. 3). The utter absence of all notion 
ot a possible right to freedom in trading is well 
expressed in one of the Capitula published by 
the imperial missi, A.D. 803: “ That no man 
presume to sell or buy or measure otherwise 
than as the lord emperor has commanded " (c. 
10). 

Markets are not to be held on the Lord's Day 
(Excerpts from the Canons, added to the Ca- 
pitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle of A.D. 813, c. 15; 
and see General Collection, bk. i. c. 139; Gth 
Council of Arles, A.D. 813, c. 16; 3rd Council of 
Tours, A.D. 813, c. 40), except where they have 
been held of old and lawfully (Capitulary of 
Aix-la-Chapelle of 809, c. 9); a Lombard Capi- 
tulary of 779 seems however to enact generally 
that “markets are nowhere to be held except 
where they have been held of old lawfully? 
(c. 52, taking no notice of the Sunday).  Fore- 
stalling for  covetousness' sake is forbidden 
(Capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle of 809, c. 12). 
The Council of Friuli, A.D. 791, even forbad 
generally the carrying on of secular business to 
an immoderate extent. 

. Presbyters were by one capitulary forbidden 
to trade, or gather riches in anywise by filthy 
lucre (Capitula presbyterorum, A.D. 806). On 
the other hand the Council of Mayence, A.D. 813, 
more guardedly forbids clerics and monks to have 
unjust weights or measures, or to carry on an 
uujust trade; “ nevertheless a just trade is not 
to be forbidden, on account of divers necessities s 
for we read that the holy apostles traded " (ne- 
gotiatos esse),—the rule of St. Benedict being 
referred to as a further authority (c. 14, see Ad- 
ditio dta, c. 46). Trade was, however, forbidden 
to penitents, “ because it is dillicult that between 
the dealing of seller and buyer sin should not 
intervene " ((reneral Collection, bk. vii. c. 62; 
perhaps of later date). 

The exact meaning of some of the later texts 
above referred to is rendered somewhat doubtful 
through the gradual narrowing of the term 
noegotium and its derivatives, from the sense of 
business in its widest meaning to the speciic one 
of trade,as initsmodern French offspring (e nejoce, 
negociant. They sutficiently show, however, that 
whilst the avocations of the early apostlos were 
still remembered, and the rule of St. Benadict 
had raised the dignity of labour itself, the 
growing Judaistic distinction between “ secular 
and “ religious * acts and matters, so foreign to 
the spirit of a faith which is founded on the 
abrogation of all distinctions except those 
between good and evil, lizht and darkness, lite 
and death, in which the recognition that in 
meats “ there is nothing unclean of itself," but 
“all things indeed are pure * (Rom. xiv. 14, 20), 
that “ every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving *? (1 Tim. iv. 4), was only the type of the 
breaking down of “ the middle wall of partition ? 
between Jews and Gentiles (Eph. ii. 14; Acts x. 
10-15, 28), had by the 9th century begun to 
render the very idea of trade incompatible with 
the clerical calling, not so. much as in early 
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times, by reason of its distracting the minister 
from his sacred functions, as on account of a 
supposed inherent dishonour attached to it. 
That the distinction is in itself a result of the 
secularizing of the church may be inferred from 
a comparison with civil legislation. The ultra- 
retined_ oflicialism of the later Roman empire, 
which made the sovereigzn the only source of 
honour, and ezcluded the independent trader (one 
specially rich class ercepted), even from the 
merely civil militia, let alone the military 
service itself, on the one hand—the rude savagery 
of the barbarian on the other, which looked upon 
war and warlike sports as the only employments 
worthy of a man, and almost utterly ignored in 
legislation the very existence of the trader— 
must both, whatever phenomena to the con- 
trary may present themselves in. Justinian's 
Code, have reacted protoundlv upon the spirit 
of the church. The service of God, which soon 
claimed the title of a militia, must have the 
exclusiveness of one, whether the term were 
used in the Roman oilicial sense or in the 
warlike barbarian one; whatever was incom- 
patible with the dignity of the functionarvy of 
au earthly sovereign, of the soldier of an earthly 
chief, must be incompatible also with that of a 
minister of God, a soldier in His host, At the 
same time, the influence of this distinction had 
not gone so far as to exclude the whole realm 
of trade from church solicitude, and it is remark- 
able to observe in the canons of French Councils 
of the beginning of the 9th century similar 
enactments against dishonesty in trade to those 
of the Pentateuch. [See DEBTOR, COVETOVS- 
NESs, UsuRY.) [J. M. LJ 


COMMINATION. The “ denunciation of 
God's anger and judgments against sinners 
used in the Anglican church on Ash-Wednesday. 

The ejection of penitents from the church on 
the first day of Leut, with praver that they may 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance, seems to 
be a practice of considerable antiquity (Martene, 
De Kit. Eccl. Aut. lib. iv. c. 17), although the 
canon of the Council of Agde which is sometimes 
cited in proof of it rests on no earlier authority 
than that of Gratian (Dingham, Anti. bk. xvii. 
c. 2,8 2). But the particular practice of the 
English church, of reciting_ “ God's  cursing 
against impenitent sinners" on Ash-Wednesday 
seems to be a continuation of the use of the 
“ articles of the sentence of cursing " which 
were read in parish churches three or four times 
A year in the Middle Ages.  (Wheatley, On the 
Common Prayer, p. 605, ed. Corrie.) [See PrNI- 
TENCE.] [C.] 


COMMUNICALES. A term used to desig- 


nate the vessels used in Holy Communion, which 


on certain days were carried in procession at , 


Home. The Liber Pontificalis (p. 122, ed. Mura- 
tori) tells us that Leo III. ($816) made commu- 
nivn-vessels (communicales) in the several regions 
of Rome, which were to be carried in processivn 
by acolvtes on stationary days; these were 


twenty-fvur in number. (C.) 
COMMUNICATIVE LIFE.  [Moxasrr- 
CisM.) 


COMMUNIO. (1) An anthem in the Roman 
and cognate missals, said by the celebrant after 
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he has taken the ablutions. It is so called, be- 
cause it was originally appointed to be sung 
during the commnunion of the people, and was 
sung antiphonally after each verse of a psalm, 
Which was continued tili the priest gave the 
sigual for the Gloria, when the _cemmunion of 
the people was ended (Ordo Rom. iii. 18). “ De- 
bent omnes communicare interim cum Antiphona 
cantatur, quae de Communione nomen mutuavit, 
cui et Psalmus subjungendus est cum G/oriz 
Patri, si necesse fuerit * (Microl. de Feel. Obserr. 
cap. 18). —Atterwards the Comununio was looked 
upon more as an act of thanksgiving, to be said 
arter the commnnion. It varies with the dav. 
That for the Missa in nocte_ Nat. Dora. is: **In 
splendoribus sanctorum ex _utero ante luciferum 
genui te." 

(2) An anthem in the Mozarabic missal sung 
by the choir after the communion has takeu 
place. There are only two torms: one used_in 
Lent, the other during the rest of the year. 
This latter is: “ Refecti corpore et sanguine te 


Laudamus Domine. All; All: All:" [H.J.H.] 
COMMUNION. HOLY. The present article 


does not treat of the whole of what in England 
is generally called the (ommunion Ojlice or _Ser- 
tice [see LITURGY], but of that portivn of it 
which immediatelv relates to the distribution 
and reception of the consecrated elements in the 
Eucharist. 

NAMES.—Koiwovla, T&Vv uvornplov kowevla 
(Chrysostom); uvoripiov gvvdkews Or koiwo- 
vias, Beapxuxh  kowewvla (Dionysius  Areop.); 
MerdA nis &yacrudrov, evxapiorlas, uvorn- 
piov; Gyla or _ uuorikh perdAnjis. The verb 
Kowowveiv is used absolutely to describe partici- 
pation_ of the Eucharist (Basil, Chrysostom), 
and also with a substantive descriptive of 
the sacred feast, ns uvoTikijs KOIvwveiv Bvolas 
(Philostorgins). So uerćxew evxapiarlas (Cone. 
Nic. I. ec. 13); and peraAauBdvew, absolutely 
(Theophylact), or_ with a substantive, as axpdv- 
Tov Bvuaros ueraAaBeiv (Philostorg.), rov Aeg- 
NOTIKOV CouaTos Ka) aluaros peraXauBdvew 
(Theodoret). 

Communio, communicatio ; they who partake 
of the consecrated elements are said communi- 
care, absolutely (e.g. IV. Conc. Tolet. c. 18). 
The leading notion implied in the use of these 
words is expressed by Isidore of Pelusium (Zp. 
228) thus: “ quia nobis conjunctionem cum Deo 
conciliat, nosque regni ipsius consortes ac parti- 
cipes reddit;" by Papias (in Ducange, s. v 
Communio), thus : “ Communio dicitur spiritualis 
esca, quia in commune ad vivificandas animas a 
cunctis percipitur dignis." Other terms are 
perceptio  Corporis et  Sanguinis, — participatio. 
The word accipere is used to designate the act 
of taking the bread or the chalice into the 
hands; sumere or cousumere, the act of eating or 
drinking the particle or the wine. 

The word conanmmnicare is also used activelv, to 


;odenote the act of presenting the consecrated 


Bread ; the deacons following with the cup are 
snid_ confirnuire Sanguine Dominico, or contrmare 
simplv : “ Episcopi communicant populum; post 
eos diaconi confirmant;" “ subdiaconus regio- 
narius . . . confirmat populum " (do Rom. I. 
c. 20). The word is used no doubt to signify 
the completing or_perfecting of the act of com- 
munion (Micrologus, c. 19). 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT oF HoLy COoMMUNION. 


The enrliest extant description of Holy Com- 
munion is the well-known passage of Justin 
Martyr (Apol. I. c. 65), already quoted under 


CANON (Pp. 267). No description is here given or 


posture or gesture, whether of ministrants or 
recipients, or of any words accompanying admi- 
nistration; Justin tells us only that after the 
ebxapiorla. “ those whom we call deacons give 
to each of those present to partake of the bread 
and or the wine and water over which thanks 
have been given* (T00 evxapirrnBćvros &prov 
Ka) olvov Kal &8aros), and carry away to those 
who are not present." He repeats substan- 
tinlly the same account in c. 67, using thg words 
Šidčogis and perdAmjis for distribution and 
reception. 

From Tertullian we learn that in the African 
Church of the 2nd century the Eucharist was 
administered to al! who were present; for he 
recoramends (De Oratione, c. 14) those who 
hesitated to be present at the celebration on 
stationary days [STATIO] for fear of breaking 
their fast, to be present indeed, but to reserve 
the portion which they received. This applies 
to the Bread “only; it was consecrated bread, 
which some were in the habit of putting to 
their lips before an ordinary meal (Ad Uxorem, 
ii. 5). The Eucharist was received, not at the 
usual meal-time, as the Lord's command seemed 
to require (et in tempore victus et omnibus 
mandatum a Domino), but in assemblies betore 
dawn and from no other hands than those of the 
presidents (praesidentium); it was given into 
the hands; for Tertullian laments the impiety 
of those idol-makers who—whether as clerics or 
laics.- touched the Lord?a Body with hands so 
contaminated (De Idol c. 7); and Christians 
felt an anxious dread lest any portion of the 
bread or the wine should fall to the ground 
(Pe Corena, €. 3), for the Holy Communion 
was administered, ordinarily at least, under 
both kinds.  Tertullian has also a probable 
allusion to the Amen of the recipient in response 
to the words of administration (De Spectuc. 

. 25). 

From Cyprian_ we learn (besides much as to 
the worthiness of communicants) that the dencon 
presented the cup after consecration to those who 
were present, probably in a certain order (])c 
Lapsis, c. 25); the bread was received into the 
right hand (Ep. 58, c. 9, Hartel), and was not 
untrequently carried home in a casket (De Lupsis, 
c. 26). Compare ARCA. 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. c. 1, p. 318 
Potter), speaking of the necessity of men trying 
and examining themselves, illustrates his posi- 
tion+by a reference to the_Eucharist, “ in distri- 
buting which according to custom some permit 
each several person in the congregation to take 
his portion." There is no reason for supposing 
(Probst, Lit. der Drci Ersten_Jahrhdtc.) that 
these Trives were schismatics; and the passage 
seems to imply that there were churches where 
the ministers, in distributing the elements, per- 
mitted all who were present to partake if they 


a This is the translation usually given of evxapraTn- 
Bćvros (see Alzog's Patrologie, p. TIN: but it may per- 
haps be interpreted “the bread presented as a thauk- 
offering.' (See EUCHARIST.) 
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would ; and other churches where they judged 
who among the congregativn were or were not 
worthy. 

The directions of the second book of the Apo- 


stolical Constitutions are as follows (c. 57, 814): 


« After the sacrifice his been made, let ench 
rank (rdžis) severully partake of the Lord's 
Body and of the precious Blood, approaching in 
rank with reverence and godly fear us to the 
body of a king; and let the women draw near 
with veiled hends, as befits the rank of. women. 
And let the dovrs be watched, lest any unbe- 
lieving or uninitintel person enter." By 
“ ranks" we are no doubt to understand the 
several orders of the clergy and ascetics, ac- 
cording to dignity, then laymen, then women. 

The testimony of Origen (in Erodun, Hom. xi. 
€. 7, p. 172; sili. 3, 176) shews that, after the 
sermon the people drew nigh to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb; that not the priest ulone, 
but the faithful also who were present, re- 
ceived the Sacrament ; and that they were care- 
ful that no particle of the consecrated elements 
should fall to the ground, receiving the Bread 
no doubt into their hands. His comment on 
Psalm xxxiii. [xxxiv.] 9, perhaps alludes to the 
use of TećgaoBe kal Išere as an antiphon during 
communion. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria from 248- 
266 (in Euseb. H. E. vii. 9), mentions the prin- 
cipal _ceremonies of communion, when _he speaks 
of one who had long attended the Eucharistic 
Service, joined in responding Amen, stvod by the 
Table, stretched forth his hand to receive the 
Holy Food and received it, had partaken of 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Cyril of Jerusalem describes the manner of 
receiving in his time (c. A.D. 390) and country, 
thus (Cutech. Mystag. v. 20-22): 

After the SANCTA SANCTIS, “ye hear the 
voice of the chanter (Tob WdAAovTos) with divine 
melody inviting you to partake of the holy 
mysteries, and saying, “O taste and see how 
gracious the Lord is"  Permit not the bodily 
palate —no, but faith unfeigned, to judge of 
these things; for they who taste are bidden to 
taste not of bread and wine, but of the copy 
(Avrirurov) of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
When you approach, then, draw near not with 
the wrists straight out nor with the fingers 
spread, but making the left hand a throne for 
the right, as for that which is to receive a king; 
and hollowing the palm, receive the Body of 
Christ, saying after _reception the Amen. Then 
after carefully hallowing thine eyes by the 
touch of the Holy Body, partake of it (ueTaAdu- 
Bave), giving heed lest any portion of it fall 
aside and be lost; for whatsoever thou hast lost, 
by so much hast thou suficred damage of thine 
own members . . . Then, after communicating 
(kowowvqgar) of the Body, draw near aiso to the 
Cup (zornpig) of the Blood; not stretching 
forth thy hands, but bending, and with an nir 
of adoration and reverence, saying the Amen, 
sanetify thyself partaking also vf the Blood of 
Christ. Further, touching with thy hands the 
moisture remaining on thy lips, sanctify both 
thine_ eyes and thy forehead and the other 
organs of the senses (air8nr"npia). Then, while 
awaiting the prayer, give thanks unto God, 
who hath thought thee worthy of so great 
mysteries.? 
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In the later Apost. Constitutions (viii. 14, & 3), 
after the Sancta Sanctis, the directions proceed : 
“ And after this let the bishop partake, then the 
presbyters and the deacons, and subdeacons, and 
«he readers, and the chanters, and the ascetics; 
and of the women's side, the deaconesses and the 
virgins and the widows; then the children, then 
all the people, with reverence and godly fear, 
without disturbance. And let the bishop minis- 
ter the oblation (xposgopav, 1.e. the Bread) 
saying, “ The Body of Chri-t) and let him that 
receiveth say Amen; and let the deacon hold the 
cup, and say as he administers, “ The Blood vf 
Christ, the Cup of Lite) and let him that 
drinketh say Amen. And let the 33rd Psalm 
[34th E.V.) be snid while the rest are partaking 
(čv TG peraAXauBdvew): and when all the meu 
and women have partaken, let the deacons take 
what remains over and bear it into the sacristy 
(Ta rasrog6pia).? "Then followed thanksgiving, 
prayer, benediction, aud dismissal. 

In the Liturgy of St. James, the Sancta Sanctis 
is followed by Fraction and Commixtion ; then the 
priest, after saying the prayer before reception, 
administers to the clergy; the antiphou “O 
taste and see" is sung; when the deacons take 
up the patens and the cups to administer to the 
people, the priest utters an ascription of _ glory 
to God : special forms of “ Gloria '' are also given 
to accompany the _placing of the sacred vessels 
on the sile-table or credence (raparpdme(0v), 
for taking them up again, and for placing them 
on the Holy Table; but no formula of adminis- 
tration is given either in the Greek or Syriac 
form of the liturgy. 

In the Liturgy of St. Mark, after the Sancta 
Sanctis and Fraction, the priest communicates, 
saying the prayer “ According to Thy _mercy,? 
or “Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks,? 
And when he administers the Bread to the 
clergy, he says, “ The Holy Body ;? on adminis- 
teriug the cup, “ The precivus Blood of our Lord 
and God aud Saviovur."  'Ihen follow thauks- 
giving, prayer, and dismissal. The form tor the 
communion of the people was in all probability 
the same as that for the clergy. 

In that of St. Basil, after the Smeta Sanctis 
stands the rubric, “Then the communion (ueTa- 
Afbews) being completed, and the Holy Mys- 
teries lifted from the Holy Table, the priest 
prays;" then follow thauksgiving, prayer, aud 
dismissal. 

ln the much more fully developed Byzantine 
Liturgy (St. Chrysostom's), the priest elevating 
the Bread savs the Sancta Šanctig, to which the 
usual response is given, and the choir chants 
the communion-antiphon of the day or the saint. 
Theu foliow Fraction and Commixtion, and the 
peculiar rite of pouring a few drops of boiling 
water into the chalice; then “the Priest, taking 
the Holy Bread, gives it to the deacon ; and the 
deacon, salutiung the hand that imparts it to 
him, takes the Holy Bread, saying, * Impart 
(uerašos) to me, sir, the precious and holy 
Body of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ" — Aud the Priest says, “To N., sacred 
deacon (iepošiakodvo), is imparted the precious 
aud holy aud undetiled Body of our Lord and 
God and. Saviour Jesus Clirist, for forgiveness of 
Sius and lite eternal? And he passes behind 
the _ Holy Table, bowiug his head, and prays as 
the priest does. In like manner the priest, 
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taking one particle of the Holy Bread, savs, 
*The precious and _all-holy Body of our Lori 
and God and Saviour Jesus Christ is imparted to 
me, N., priest, for forgiveness of sins and lire 
eternal." Then, bowing his head low, he pravs." 
Then follow directions for replacing the vessels 
on the Holy Table. Then the door of the sanc- 
tuary (Bnua), withia_ which the actions pre- 
viously described have taken place, is opefal, 
and the deacon standing in the doorway elevates 
the cup. This rubric follows: “ Be it known 
that if there are any who desire to partake, the 
priest takes the Holy Cup* from the hands of 
the deacon and imparts to them, saving: * The 
servant of God N. partakes of the precious and 
holy Body and Blood of our Lord and Savivur 
Jesus Christ for fergiveness of his sins and lite 
eternal?" Then,atter a blessing, the priest and 
deacon return to the Holy Table, and rubrics 
follow prescribing the various observances with 
which the sacred vessels are carried to the 
sacristy. 

Of the Western rites, we will speak first of 
the Roman. 

After the Libera nos of the CANON follow the 
Kiss of Peace _aud the breaking or FRACTION 
of the Host, during which the Aosus DEI was 
suid. 

Then, in the ancient form of Papal Mass, a 
deacon (or, according to the Ordine V, and VJ, 
an acolvth) bore the paten to the Pope's seat, 
west of the altar; the Pontitf_oawaited_his 
coming, standing up with folded hands; he bit 
a portion from the oblate on the paten, and 
placed the oblate in the chalice held by the 
archdeacon ; from this chalice he partovvk of 
the Wine by means of a gold or silver pipe 
[FisTULA]. 

When the Pontiff has communicated, the arch- 
deacon draws near the horn of the altar (/rdo 
Itom. Ic. 20; ZI ce. 14), and pours a little of 
the wine from the chalice which had been used 
in consecration into the cup (scyphum) held by 
an acolyth; then the bishops approach to re- 
ceive the communion from the hands of the 
PontifY; then the presbvters in like manner 
(0. R. Fu. s.); according to the Ordo B. [1]. 
the presbyters drew near not to the Papal seat 
but to the altar to communicate. The Ord V. 
describes the manner of _communicating with 
more detail: “let the presbyters also drawing 
near communicate, to whom the bishop gives the 
Holy Body into their hands, and let them go to 
the left-hand horn € of the altar and kiss it, and 
communicate. In like manner after them let 
the deacons. communicate." The _ Ordo VI. 
makes the distinction that subdeacons are to 
receive the Body into their mouths, while the 
higher orders reccive it into their hands. + 

Alter the Pontiif had ministered the Bread, 
the archdeacon ministered the Wine to the 
clergy ; after which he poured the remainder of 


b It must be borne in mind that the cup contains a 
portion of the consecrated brcad as well as ihe wine; and 
that in nearly all the Eastern churches the sacred elementa 
bave from ancient times been administered to tbe laity 
with a spoon (AaBis). 

€ £.e. the north side.“ Right" and “ left"' in liturgical 
language at present refer to the right and left hand ol the 
crucifix over the altar: but ancieutly they referred to tho 
right and left of a person standing with bis face towards 
the altar. [HoRs.) 
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the wine from the chalice into the cup (scy- 
.phum), from which the laity were to commu- 
nicate by means of a tube, or pugillaris [FISTULA]. 
The wine in this cup was regarded as completely 
consecrated by the infusion of the consecrated 
Wine from the chalice (see Mabilion, Comm. 
Pracvius in Ordineg RR. p. xciii.). The Pope 
delivered the bread to the principal persons pre- 
sent, the archdeacon following with the cup; 
meantime the choir sung the antiphon Ad Com- 
munionem. When the principal persons in the 
SLNATORIUM had communicated, the bishops 
ministered the bread to the rest of the laity, and 
the deacons the cup; or sometimes, at the bid- 
ding of the Pontiff, presbyters administered both 
the bread and the cup (Urdo R. I. c. 20, and ZT. 
€. 14). As to the form of words accompanjing 
administration; Gregory the Great used the 
following: “Corpus Dom. N. J. Christi con- 
servet animam tuam " (Joann. Diac. Vita Greg. 
ii. 41). The BMfissa Filyrici (in Bona, De Reb. 
Lit. p. 554, ed. 1672) gives the following. For 
the priest himself when he receives: “ Corpus 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi sit mihi remedium 
sempiternum in vitam aeternam," and “ Sanguis 
D. N.J. Christi custodiat me in vitam aeter- 
nam." On delivering the Body into the hands 
of priest or deacons, the form is * Pax tecum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo;"?d or “ Verbum caro 
fuctus est, et habitavit in nobis: ? on delivering 
the cup, in which a portion of the consecrated 
bread is immersed [ComMMIXTION], “ Haec sacro- 
sancta commixtio corporis et sanguinis D. N. 
J.C. prosit tibi ad vitam aeternam." For the 
subdeacons and inferivr orders the form is: 
“ Perceptio Corporis et Sanguinis D. N, J.C. 
osanctificet corpus et animam tuam in vitam 
aeternam. Amen," For the laity : “ Corpus et 
sanguis D. N. J. C. prosit tibi in remissionem 
omnium  peccatorum et ad vitam aeternam." 
About the time of Charles the Great, the follow- 
ing was a common formula: “Corpus D. N.J.C. 
Custodiat te in vitam aeternam " (Krazer, de 
Liturgiis, p. 561). 

ln the Gallican Church, after the benediction 
and the communion of the priest, the faithful, 
men and women alike, drew near the altar and 
received the Eucharist into their hands. 

During the time of communicating, a psalm 
or canticle was chanted. On this point Aurelian, 
bishop of Orleans, gives the simple rule, “ Psal- 
lendo omnes communicant " (Regula). Germanus 
of Paris, his contemporary, calls the canticle or 
antiphon which was sung during communion 
Trecanum, and says that it signitied faith in the 
Holy Trinity ; it was probably either the Glona 
Patri, or_ something equivalent to the Unus 
Pater, Unus Hilius, Unus Spiritus Sanctus, of 
the Eastern Church [SANCTA SANCTIS]. In the 
Mozarabic liturgy, after the priestly benediction 
and salutation, the choir chants the antiphon Ad 
Accedentes, during which the people were to 
draw near. After the antiphon, the priest takes 
from the paten the particle Gloria [see FRAC- 
TION], saying inaudibly “ Panem coelastem de 


4 Fhese words were no doučt used as appropriate to 
the Kisa of Peace given by the ministrant to the recipient, 
a3 was occasionally done even as late as the 12th century. 
(Innocent l1l, De Myst. Missae, vi. 9.) 

€ A good collection of such formulae may be found 
in tbe_ work of _ Dominic Georgi, de Liturgia_ Rom. 
Pontif. 
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mensa Domini accipiam et nomen Domini invo- 
cabo,?f and, holding it over the chalice, says 
prayers for worthy reception; then consumes 
the partiele which he holds in his hand, and 
then the remaining particles on the paten.  Im- 
mediately after he communicates the people. 
He then uncovers the chalice and, after the 
prayer “Ave in aevum coelestis potus,'? and 
*“Corpus et Sanguis D. N. J. Christi custodiat 
corpus et animam meam in vitam aeternam, 
Amen," drinks thereof, and says prayer for bene- 
fit from reception. "The choir chants the CoM- 
MUNIO, or antiphon for _ communicating. No 
direction is given for the communion of the 
people further than that contained in the words 
“et statim populo communionem impertit.? 
After the ablution of the chalice, Alieluia is 
chanted, post-comnmunion follows, salutation and 
dismissal. 

In the Ambrosian rite, after the Fraction and 
the Kiss of Peace, the priest thrice strikes his 
breast, saying, Jomine non sum dignus; on 
taking the bread into his hand, he says, Quid 
retribuam Domino ?. and immediately before com- 
municating, “ Corpus D. N. J. C. custodiat ani- 
mam meam in vitam aeternam. Amen." On 
taking the cup into his hand, he again says the 
(Quid retribuam, and  betore —communicating, 
““ Praesta, quaesumus, Domine, ut perceptio Cor- 
poris et Sanguinis D. N. J. C. ad vitam nos per- 
ducat neternam ;? then if any are to commu- 
nicate he administers to them before PURIFICA- 
TION. The ancient form of administration we 
learn from the Pseudo-Ambrosius de Sacramentis 
(iv. 5); “dicit tibi sacerdos, Corpus Christi, et 
tu dicis, Amen, id est, verum," which is identical 
with the roua Xpisrov of Fastern ritual. The 
form for the cup was probably similar. 

The prayers _ which _accompany communion 
vary much in different copies of the Ambrosian 
missal, and are probably all of comparatively 
modern date. 

Al who were present communicated.—This is 
contemplated in all the early accounts of Holy 
Communion; hence the care taken to exclude 
from the mysteries all who were not fit to par- 
ticipate. “The second canon of the Council of 
Antioch (A.D. 344; compare Canon. Apost. c. 9 
[10]) orders that those who came into the church 
and heard the service, so far as the lections of 
Scripture, but declined to partake in the prayers 
of the people or to communicate, should be cast 
out of the church until they should have con- 
fessed and repented of their fault. This would 
seem to imply that the practice of some of the 
worshippers leaving the church before the more 
solemn part of the liturgy (ebxn) was come 
menced, was already known (though censnred) 
in the 4th century; for if they had remained 
in the church, they could hardly have been de- 
scribed as u) Kowwvovvras evx7s dua Te Aa. 
Martin of_ Braga (A.D. 560) inserted this in his 
Cullectio Canonum (c. 83) for the use of the 
Spanish Church.  Gratian (De Consecrat. Dist. 
ii. 6. 10) quotes a decree of Pope Anacletus, which 


f In the printed missals, which are much Interpolated, 
the direction follows in the rubric, “et dicat sacerdos 
memento pro mostnig;" as to which Krazer (de int. p. 
621) notes, ““qui ritus, ut jam in<inuavimus, Gotbo-His- 
panna non est; binc et nulla in missali illius occurrit 
formula." 
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distinctly orders all to communicate when con-' 


secration was completed, if they would not be 
cast out of the church. The decree is of course 
spurious ; but it is interesting as indicating what 
was the law of the Roman Church at the time 
af the Isidorian forgerics (about 830), and also 
probably that the practice of non-communicating 
attendance had then begun ; for the decree would 
not have been put forth without a purpose. 
One class of persons only seems to have been 
permitted in ancient times to be present at Holy 
Communion without communicating—the con- 
sistentes (rvvlorauevoi) or fourth class of peni- 
tents, who were permitted to be present at the 
whole service, but not to make oblation or to 
"communicate, See Conc. Nicae, c. 11; Ancyra, 
c. 8; Basil, Ep. Canon. c. 56. 

On the question of private and solitary masses, 
see MASS. 

Communion under both kinds.—That in the 
solemn public administration of the Lord's 
Supper the laity received under both kinds from 
the toundation of the Church of Christ to the 
12th century is admitted on all hands. (See Ma- 
billon, Acta SS. Bened. Saec. III. praef. c. 75.) 
The danger of spilling the consecrated wine led 
to the adoption of a tube, or FiSTULA, through 
which it might be drawn. 

When this practice too was found to have its 
-peculiar disadvantages, the custom sprang up in 
some churches, and continues in the East to this 
day, of administering to the people the Eucha- 
ristic Bread dipped in the consecrated wine, in 
which case the particle was administered by 
means of a SPOON, made for that purpose. This 
practice seems to be alluded to in the first canon 
of the 3rd Council of Braga (A.D. 675), which 
condemns those who were accustomed *“*intinc- 
tam eucharistiam populis pro complemento com- 
munionis porrigere.' In this case, we are not 
to understand that the administration of the 
immersed particle was over and above com- 
munion proper, for the later portion of the 
canon  distinctly implies that this “ intincta 
eucharistia ' was substituted for the evangelical 
practice of administering separately the bread 
and the cup. How this practice, which was 
condemned in the West as schismatical and 
against apostolic tradition, came to be so widely 
spread in the East is difficult to say. That in 
the time of Chrysostom the deacon still minis- 
tered the cup to the people may be shown by 
various passages in his works, which proves that 
the administration of“ eucharistia intincta" 
had not then begun in the Byzantine Church. 
Nor is it easy to say when it was introduced. 
This manner of communicating was widely pre- 
valent in ancient times in the case of sick per- 
sons [SICK, COMMUNION OF]. 

Posture of Reception.—All the testimonies of 
ancient writers adduced in this article, so far as 
they determine anything on the point, describe 
the communicants as receiving standing. As 
this was the usual posture of prayer and praise 
on every Lord*s Day and during the Easter solem- 
nities, the faithful would naturally communicate 
standing on such days. Nor are testimonies 
wanting that the same was true of other days 
also, though these concern rather the Eastern 
than the Western Church (Bona, De ZReb, Lit. 
ii. c. 17,88; Valesius on Euseb. ZI. E. vii. 9). 
In a Pontifical Mass at Rome, the deacon still 
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communicates standing, a relic no doubt of the 
ancient practice. On other occasions, the cele- 
brant alone communicates standing, the rest, 
whether clergy or laity, kneeling. Dr. Neale 
(Eastern Ch. introd. p. 524) mentions a capital 
at Rheims, probably of the 12th century, which 
represents a standing communion. 

Delivery of the Bread into the Hand.—There 
is abundant proof, besides that already adduced, 
that the Eucharistic bread was in ancient times 
delivered into the hands of communicants, Thus, 
Ambrose (in Theodoret, fist. Eccl. v. 17) asks 
Theodosius, after the massacre of Thessalonica, 
how he could venture to receive the Lord's 
Body with hands still dripping from the slaughter 
of the innocent ; and Augustine (€. Zitt. Petiliani, 
ii. 23) speaks of a bishop in whose hands his 
correspondent used to place the Eucharist, and 
receive it into his own hands from him in turn ; 
and Basil (Ep. 289) says that in the church 
the priest delivers a portion of the Eucharist 
into the hand, and the communicant carries it 
to his mouth with his own hand. Chrysostom 
(Hom. 20, ad Pop. Antiach. c. 7) speaks of the 
need of having clean hands, considering what they 
may bear. The narrative in Sozomen (Z/. E. 
viii. 5) of a transaction of Chrysostom's describes 
a woman after receiving the bread into her 
hand bowing her head as if to pray (os ev- 
čouevn &rekvye), and passing on the particle 
she had received to her maid-servant. 

The 101st canon of the Trullan Council (an. 
692) reprehends a practice which had sprung up 
of providing receptacles of gold or other precious 
material for the reception of the FEucharist. 
After insisting on the truth, that man is more 
precious than fine gold, the canon proceeds : “+ if 
any man desires to partake of the immaculate 
Body... let him draw near, disposing his 
hands in the form of a cross, and so receive the 
communion of the divine grace;* and priests 
who gave the Eucharist into such receptacles 
(Šoxeta) were to be excommunicated, John of 
Damascus also (đe Fid. Orthod. iv. 14) desires 
Christians to dispose their hands in the form of 
a cross to receive the body of the Crucified. His 
contemporary Bede (Zist. Eccl. iv. 24) describes 
Caedmon on his deathbed (about 680) as re- 
ceiving the Eucharist into his hand. As he 
mentions this without comment, it was no doubt 
the practice of his own time also, 

Before the end of the 6th century women 
were forbidden to receive the Eucharist on the 
naked hand, and were compelled to receive it on 
a napkin called DOMINICALE. See Conc. Antis- 
siod. [AUXERRE], canons 36 and 42.  Caesarius 
of Arles, in a sermou printed as St. Augus- 
tine's (Serm. 252, de Tempore), exhorts the 
women to have their heaits as clean as the 
napkin which they brought to receive the Body 
of Christ. The Greek Fathers however sav no- 
thing of any such practice, and the censure of 
the Trullan Council would evidently appiy as 
well to linen as to other materials. 

How long the custom of giving the Eucharist 
into the hands of lay perscns continued in the 
Roman Church cannot be precisely determined. 
Gregory the Great (Dialogus, iii. c. 3) asserts 
indeed that Pope Agapetus (535-536) placed the 
Eucharist in the mouth of a certain dumb and 
lame person ; but from a case so peculiar nothing 
can be concluded, except that the express men- 
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tion of the sacrament being placed in the »wuth 
of this person probably indicates that tne generai 
practice was otherwise. At the time when tne 
Ordo R. VI. was drawn up (9th century ?), 
tne ancient custom had censed at Rome, for 
the form of reception which was not per- 
mitted to subdeacons was certainly not permitted 
to the laity. A council held at Rouen (probably 
in the year 880) strictly prohibited presbyters 
trom placing the Eucharist in the Aand of any 
lay person, male or female, commanding them 
to place it in their mouths. This practice, which 
probably originated in a desire to protect that 
which is holy from profane or superstitious uses, 
gradually became the almost universal rule of 
the Church. So in 1549, because the people 
“ diversely abused" the Sacrament “to super- 
stition and wickedness," it was thought con- 
venient that the people commonly receive the 
sacrament of Christ's Body in their _mouths 
at the priest's hand. (See the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. in Keeling's Lut. Britt. 
DP. 235.) 

Hicsponding Amen on Reception.—Besides the 
iustances already given of this practice, the 
following may be cited: Jerome (Ep. 62, ad 
Theoph. Alex.) wonders how one could come to 
the Eucharist, and answer _Anen, when he 
doubted of the charity of the ministrant.  Au- 
gustine (c. Faustum Manich. xii. 10) speaks of 
the responding Amen on reception of the Blood 
of Christ as a universal custom. 

Place of Communicating.—The second synod of 
Tours (A.D. 567), in the fourth canon (Bruns's 
Canones, ii. 226), prohibited lav persons from 
standing in the space within the rails (cancelli) 
reserved for the choir during the celebration of 
the mysteries; but expressly allowed lay men 
and women to enter the sanctuary (sancta 
sanctorum) for the purpose of praying und com- 
municating, as had been the custom in times 
past. The existence of this custom is further 
proved by the story told by Gregory of Tours 
(de Mirac. S, Martini, ii. c. 14) of the paralytic 
girl, who, being miraculously healed, approached 
the altar to communicate without help. 

Yet at nearly the same time the 1st Council 
of Braga (A.D. 563) in Spain, in the canon (1:3) 
headed “ Ubi omnes communicant,'? ordered that 
Do lay person should approach within tbe sanc- 
tuary of the altar to communicate, but only 
clerics, as is provided in the ancient canons. 

We have already seen, that in the liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom the priests and dencons com- 
municated within the sanctuary, the lay people 
outside; and some distinction of this kind pro- 
bably became general from about the 6th century. 
The distinction between the communion of the 
clergy and that of the lnity always tended in 
fact to become broader, and as differences in- 
creased not only in respect of _precedence, but in 
respect of the manner and place of communi- 
cating, the degradation of a clerk to lay com- 
munion became a more marked punishment 
[ DEGRADATION]. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION TO HoLY 
COMMUNION. 
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Iring under no censure [EXCOMMUNICATION]. 
The competency of ordinary members of any 
church would be known as a matter of course to 
the cvlergy administering the sacrament. Persons 
from a distance were required to produce cer- 
tificates from their own bishops (ypduuara 
koiveovikd, literae. communicatoriae, formatae ; 
see COMMENDATORY LETTERS) that they were 
iu the peace of the Church, before they could 
be admitted to Holy Communion (Conc. Car- 
thag. i. 6. 5; Eliberit. cc. 25, 58; Arlea, i. €. 
9; Agde, c. 52). Some have thought that the 
expression conmumwnio peregrina designates the 
state of those strangers who, being unprovided 
with such letters, were admitted to be present 
at divine service, but not to communicate (see 
Bona, De Reb. Lit. ii. c. 19, SS 5, 6 ; Bingham, 
Antiq. XVII. iii. 7). 

2. It seems also that, in some cases at lenst, 
within the first eight centuries, Private Con- 
fession was enjoined before communicating. In 
the Penitential_ of Archbishop Theodore (about 
A.D. 700) in the chapter De Communione Fucha- 
vistiao (I. xii. 7) is the provision, “ Confessio 
autem Deo soli agatur licebit, si necesse est ;" 
to which is added in some MSS. the note of a 
transcriber of perhaps a century later, “et hoc 
necessarivin." The same provision is repeated in 
the Penitential of Cumineus, the work almost 
certainly of the later Cumineus, an Irish monk 
who lived and wrote near Bobbio, in the early 
part of the 8th century. The purport of the 
rule seems to be, that confession to a priest was 
the ordinary practice, but that it iight be dis- 
pensed with in case of necessity. 

That confession toa priest was a usual, though 
not a necessary, preliminary to Holy Commu- 
nion is perhaps implied in the narrative of 
Adamnan (Vita S. Columbhae, i. 17, 20, 30, 41, 
50) and of Bede (/list. kecl. iv. 25, 27). The 
whole subject is discussed in Ussher's Religion 
of the Ancient Irish, c. 5; and in Lanigan's 
Ilistory of the Irish Church, iv. 67. Compare 
PENITENCE. 

In the case of reconciliation of penitents after 
excommunication and penance, the intervention of 
the bishop—or of a priest in his absence—wns of 
course necessary (Theodore's Penit. I, xiii. 2, 3); 
and clergy ordained by Scotch or British bishops 
were not udmitted to communion in the Anglican 
church until they had “ confessed * their desire 
to be restored to unity (Zb. I. ix. 3). 

On the Communion *of_ Children see INFANT 
COMMUNION. 

3. Fasting Reception of Holy Comnunion.—-So 
long as Holy Communion accompanied or followed 
an AGAPE, or common meal, it is evident that 
it was not received fasting. But as, in course of 
time, the tone of thought in the Church was 
altered, and the rite itself received a different 
colouring and different accessories, it came to be 
regarded as essential that both the celebrant and 
the recipients should be fusting at the time of 
communion. Something of this feeling probably 
underlies Tertullian's words, when he contrasts 
the Lord's own practice with that of his own 
time in the passage (De Corona, c. 3) quoted 
above, and on stationary days (e Orat. c. 14), 


1. Communicants must be baptized persons, not | he clearly contemplates the fast being continued 


under censure.— None could be admitted to Holy | until _reception, 


Cyprian tvo_ (Ep. 63, cc. 15 


Communion but baptized persons (odšels aBdr- | 1ud_ 16, quoted above) insists on the greater 
TtHTOs peraAauBdyve:, 'Theophylact on Matt. 14), | worthiness of the morning compared with the 
2 E 
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evening communion. But the necessity of com- 
municating fasting does not appear to be dis- 
tinetly recognised before the 4th century. Then 
we find Basil (/fom. ii. De Jejunio, p. 13) laving 
it dowu that no one would venture to celebrate 
the  mysteries otherwise than fasting; and 
Chrysoštom (in 1 Cor. Hom. 27, p. 231) insisting 
on fasting asa necessary preliminary to worthy 
communion ; and again (Ad pop. Antioch. Serm. 
A, p. 103) exhorting even those who were not 
fasting to come to church, not indeed to commu- 
nicate but to hear the sermon 5; and again (Zp. 

25, P- 683) complaining that his calumniators 
accusel him of having admitted to communion 
persons who were not tasting, a charge which he 
denies with the strongest asseverations. We 
have already seen that Ambrose recommended 
the faithful to fast even until evening, when the 
communion was late. A remarkable passage of 
Augustine (Zp. 118, c. 6; p. 191, ed. Cologne, 


1616) is conclusive as to the pr actice of his own. 


time. “It is beyond dispute," he says, “ that 
when the disciples first received the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, they did not receive fasting. 

Are we therefore to blame the whole Church 
because every one does receive fasting? No; 


for it pleased the Holy Spirit that, in honour of 


so mighty a sacrament, the Body of the Lord 
should" pass the Christian's lips before other 
food ; for it is ou that account that that custom 
is observed throughout the whole world . .. 
he Lord did not preseribe in what order it 
should be received, that He might reserve this 
privileze for the Apostles, through whom He 
was to regulate the churches; for if He had 
recommended that it should always be reccived 
after other food, I suppose that no one would 
have deviated from that practice. With re- 
spect to his correspondent's question, as to the 
custom to be followed on the Thursday in Holy 
Week with regard to morning or evening com- 
munion, or both, he admits that the practice of 
the Church did not condemn commubnion on that 
day after the evening menl. 

This rule, however, was not quite invariable. 
In Augustine's lifetime—as appears from the 
epistle just quoted—the custom prevniled that 
on the Thursday in Holy Week, the anniversary 
of the institution, the faithful received Holy 
Communion in the evening and after eating. So 
the Codec Canon lkecl, Arric. (canon 41; = 
II. Conc. Carth. c. 29) provides, “ ut sacramenta 
altaris nonnisi a jejunis kominibus celebrentur, 
excepto uno die anniversario qua Coena Domini 
celebretur.? A canon of Laodicea (c. 50) which 
is sometimes quoted as directed against this 
custom, simply refers to the habit into which 
some h: id fallen of breaking their Lent-fast on 
the Thursday in the last week, not specially to 
non-fasting  commaunion; but the Council ga 
Žvudlo (can. 29), in the year 680, did expressly 
forbid the celebration of the mysteries even on 
this Thursday by any but fasting men. 

Socrates (ist. Eecl. v. 22, p. 295) expressly 
states that the inhabitants of that part of Egypt 
which borders on Alexandria and of the Thebaid 
had a celebration of the Eucharist on Saturdav, 
as others had ; but that, contrary to the general 
custom, they "communicated after taking their 
evening menl without stint. 

Regulations intended to check the practice of 
ron-fasting cominuuion were made in Gaul in the 
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Gth century. The council of Auxerre (can. 19; 
Bruns's Can. ii. 239) enjoined that no presbyter, 
deacon, or subdeacon should venture to take 
part in the ottice of the mass, or to stand in the 
church while mass was said, after taking food or 
wine. The reason for the latter clause was no 
doubt that clerics who were present at mass always 
in those days communicated. The 2nd Council 
of Micon in the yeur 585 (Cone, Matisconense ii. 
can. 9; in Bruns's Canones, ii. 251) expressly 
forbade any presbyter full of food or under the 
influence of wine (crapulatus vino) to handle the 
sacritice or celebrate mass; referring to the 
African canon already quoted. In Spain decrees 
on this subject were made by the Ist Council 
of Braga (can. 16), and the second (can. 10) in 
the years 563 and 572 respectively (Bruns, ii. 
32 nnd 42). The first of these anathematizes 
those who, instead of celebrating mass fasting in 
the church at three in the afternoon of Maundy 
Thursday, celebrated on that day masses for the 
dead at nine in the morning without fasting, 
after the Priscillianist fashion. The second, by 
occasion of those who consecruted masses for the 
dead after having taken wine, condemns those 
who ventured to consecrate after having taken 

any food whatever. — Walafrid Strabo (de (if. 
Ihivinis, €. 19), referring to the first of these, 
rightly infers that if non-fasting communion was 
not permitted on a day when the practice of the 
law and a certain degree of precedent might be 
pleaded, it was not permitted vn other davs. 
The abuse censured by the second council pro- 
bably arose from the late hour at which masses 
for the dead were held and the presence of the 
priest at the funeral-feast. The Coder FEccl. 
Afric. (can. 41=/111. Carth. c. 29) had already 
provided that services for the dead held in the 
afternoon should consist of pravers only, without 
sacrifice, if the clerics who pertvormed the service 
were found to have taken fvod.  Gratian (under 
Hresbyter, dist. 91, quoted by Bona, 2. Li. e 
21, & 2) refers to a council of Nantes or Agde, 
which enjoined priests to remain fasting until 
the hour fixed, in order that they might be able 
to take part in the funeral-mass, 

In two cases only non-fasting communionun is 
expressly permitted, The first is, when the neces- 
sity suddenly arises of administering the Viati- 
cum to one in the article of death; in which 
case it is sanctioned, savs Cardinal Bona (R. £. i. 
21, 2), by the practice of the whole Church. The 
second is, when the celebrating priest, from 
sudden sickness, is unable to finish the office; in 
which case, if the elements have been consecrated, 
another priest, even though he be not fastiner, 
may complete it. See the second canon of the 
Tth Council of Toledo (Bruns's Can. i. 282) 
of the vear 646, which at the same time enjoins 
most earnestly that neither shall a priest resign 
the unfinished service nor a non-fasting priest 
take it up without the most absolute necessitv. 
And to prevent such cases, the 1lth Council 
of Toledo (A.D. 675) ordered (can. 2, p. 315) 
that wherever it was possible the priest saying 
mass should be attended by another, fasting, who 
might take up the service in case of need, 


TIME OF COMMUNION. 


1. Days.—Tbe well-known passage in the Acts 
of the Apostles (ii. 46) is commonly held to 
prove that the “breaking of bread"' for Holy 
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Communion took place daily in the primitive 
Church. In the only case in which a particular 
day is mentioned in the Acts on which bread was 
broken solemnly (xx. 7), the day is the Lord's 
Day. the first day of the week; and it seems 
probable that St. Paul, when he prescribed the 
laying by for the poor on the first dav of the week, 
designed to associate almsgiving with the Eucha- 
rist. The Bithynian Christians (Pliny, Ep. x 
97) met on a fixed day for worship and _com- 
munion; the expression “stato die," which de- 
termines nothing as to the particular day of the 
week, shows plainly that communivn was not 
daily (see. Mosheim, Znstitutiones Mujores, Pp. 
378 f.). Justin Martyr (Apol. I. c. 67) dis- 
tinctly _mentions Sunday (7 Aeyoućvn  "Alov 
fiućpa) as the day of Christian Communion ; the 
day on which God made the light and on which 
Christ rose from the dead. There is, in fact, no 
reason to doubt that from the first “Lord's Day" 
to the present time Christians have met on the 
first day of the week to “break bread " as the 
Lord commanded. 
The days which next appear as dedicated to 
Holy Communion are the fourth and sixth days 
of the wcek, the Dies Stationum [STATI0]. These 
days appear as days of special observance and 
administration of Holy Communion in the time 
of Tertullian (De Orutione, c. 14). Basil (Ep. 
289) adds to these days tbe Sabbath, or seventh 
day of the week, which has always been a day of 
special observance in the Eastern Church. “We 
communicate," he says, “ four times in the week, 
on the Lord's Day, the fourth day, the Prepara- 
tion Day [i.e. Friday], and the Sabbath." But 
this was not a universal custom ; for Epiphanius 
( Expositio Fidel, 6. 22, p. 1104) speaks as if the 
celebrations (svvdčeis) of the Wednesday, Friday, 
and Sunday were aione usual in his time and 
within his knowledge, which included a large 
part of the East during the latter portion of the 
4th century. The Synod of Laodicea, about 
A.D. 320 [al. 372), enjoins that bread should not 
be offered in Lent, except on the Sabbath and on 
the Lord's Day ; the Sabbath being in the Fast a 
festival approaching in joyfulness to the Lord's 
Day. In the West, where the Sabbath was 
generally a day of humiliation, there is no trace 
of its being preterred for the celebration of Holy 
Communion. 
When Christianity became the recognised reli- 
gion of the empire, daily celebration of the 
Eucharist soon became usual. For the Church 
of Constantinople this is proved by the testimony 
of Chrysostom, who (in Ephes. Hom. iii. p. 23) 
complains of the rarity of communicants at the 
daily oflering. St. Augustine testifies (Zp. 
98, c. 9) that in Africa, in his time, Christ was 
sacrificed (immolari) every day for the people; 
yet he also proves (Zp. 118 ad Januarium) 
that tula was by no means a universal custom, 
saying, “in some places no day passes withont 
an offering; in others offering is made on the 
Sabbath only and the Lord's Day; in others on 
the Lord's Day only." That the daily sacrifice 
was observed in the Spanish Church at the end 
of the 4th century we have the testimony of the 
1st Council of "Toledo (circ, 398), which enjoins 
(canon 5) all clerics to be present in church at 
the time of the daily sacrifice. With regard to 
the Noman Church, Jerome, writing to Lucinius 
(Zp. 71) refers toa question which his correspon- 
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.dent had asked, whether the Eucharist were to 
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be received daily, “according to the custom 
which the Churches of Rome and Spain are said 
to observe." Although the expression used 
is not absolutely decisive, Jerome seems to 
write as if the custom of Rome was in fact 
the same as that of Spain, where, as we have 
seen, the daily sacrifice was customary at the 
time when he wrote. Yet Socrates (Z/ist. Eccdl. 
22, p. 295) assures us that, at Alexandria and 
Rome, ancjent tradition still forbade to celebrate 
the joyful feast of the Eucharist on the Sabbath, 
as was the universal custom elsewhere.  Atha- 
nasius, it is true, if the treatise in question 
be his (On the _ Parable of the Sorer, Opp. iv. 
45), says that Christians met together on the 
Sabbath to adore Jesus, the Lord of the Sabbath ; 
but this proves nothing as to the celebration ot 
the Eucharist, and consequently does not invali- 
date Socrates' testimony.  Socrates also (/. c.) 
mentions as a peculiar custom, that at Alex- 
andria, on Wednesday and Friday, the Seriptures 
are read and the teachers interpret them, and 
all is done that pertains to a mecting of the 
congregation, short of the celebration of the mys- 
teries (rdvra T& gvvačevs ylyvera Šixa Tijs TO 
uvornplov reXeT7s). The words of Innocent I. 
(ad Decentium, c. 4), that on the Friday and the 
Sabbath in the Holy Week no sacraments were 
to be celebrated, because those two days of the 
first Holy Week were spent by the Apostles in 
grief and terror, probably imply that in ordinary 
weeks the sacraments were celebrated on the 
Sabbath as on other days; and in the so-called 
Comes Hieronymi Fpistles and Gospels are given 
for Sabbaths as well as other days (see Quesnel, 
De Jejunio Sabbathi Romae celebrato). On the 
want of proper otlices in the ancient Sacramen- 
taries for the Sundays following the Ember-days, 
for the Thursdays in Lent, and for the Saturdav 
before Palm Sunlay, see Krazer, de Liturgiis, 
PP. 646 ff. Cf. STATIO. 

2. Hours.—'There can be little doubt that in the 
apostolic age Holy Communion was at the time of 
theevening menl (Šerrvov, coena), as even Baronius 
admits (ad ann. 34, c. 61). — Indeed, it 1s almost 
certain from the nature of the case that in days 
when Christianity was an illicit religion, the 
peculiar rite of Christian communion must have 
been celebrated in such a way as to attract the 
least possible attention. St. Paul's “ breaking of 
bread " in the Troad (Acts xx. 7, 8) was after 
nightfall, and the service was not overat mid- 
night. Pliny (Ep. x. 97) says that the Chris- 
tians were accustomed to meet before dmvn. 
The heathen calumnies mentioned bv Justin 
Martyr (Dial. 6. Truphone, c. 10) show that the 
meeting of Christians took place after nightfall ; 
and the same custom earned them the epithets 
of “latebrosa et lucifuga natio," which Minu- 
cius Felix ( Ortarins, c. 8) tells us were bestowed 
upon them. Origen too (c. Celsvn, i. 3, p. 5, 
Spencer) tells his opponent that it was to avoid 
the denth with which they were threatened that 
Christians commonly held their meetings in 
gecrecy and darkness. And still in the 3rd 
century we find Tertullian, Cyprian, and others 
speaking of“ coetus antelucani,' “ convocationes 
nocturnae," of “ sacrificium matutinum et ves- 
pertinum." See, for instance, Tertullian ad Uro- 
rem, ii. 4; de Corona Mil. c. 3, in the latter of 
Which passages it seems to be implied, that Chris- 
2E2 
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tians communicated at the evening meal, as well 
a3 in assemblies before dawn. Cyprian (ad Cueci- 
lium, Ep. 63, cc. 15, 16) refers to some who 
in the morning sacrifice used water only in the 
chalice, lest the odour of wine should betray 
them to their heathen neighbours; and warns 
such not to salve their conscience with the reflec- 
tion that they complied with Christ's command 
in oflering the mixed chalice when they came 
together for the evening meal (ad coenandum) 
at which the rite had been originally instituted. 
This no doubt implies some kind of communion 
both morning and evening ; but that in the even- 
ing seems to have been rather a domestic than a 
public rite; for Cyprian expressly says that at 
this the whole congregaution (plebs) could not be 
called together, so as to make the rite—what it 
vught to be—a visible token to all of their 
brotherhood in Christ. And he goes on to say, 
that though it was no doubt fitting that Christ 
should offer at eventide, as foreshadowing the 
evening of the world and being the antitype of 
the evening passover-sacrifice (Exod. xii. 6); yet 
that Christians celebrated in the morning the 
resurrection of the Lord. In short, he clearly 
regards the morning as the proper time for 
public and solemn communion. 

When the Church received its freedom, set 
hours began to be appointed for Holy Communion. 
The third hour of the day (about nine o'clock), 
the hour when the Holy Spirit descended on the 
apostles, was fixed at an early date as the hour 
of morning sacrifice on Sundays and festivals. 
The Ziber Pontificalis attributes to Pope Teles- 
phorus (127—138) the decree, “ut nullus ante 
horam tertiam sacrificium offerre praesumeret ; 
and this statement is repeated by Amalarius (đe 
hecl. OJF. iii. 42) and others. It is almost need- 
less to say the decree is one of the well-known 
forgeries. The same regulation is attributed by 
the spurious Gesta Damasi (see Bona, de Reb. Lit. 
i. 21, 85) to Pope Damasus (366-384) ; but here 
too no weight can be attached to the authority. 
More satistactory testimonies are the following. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who died _A.D. 489, says 
(Zp. v. 17) that priests held divine service at 
the third hour; and Gregory of Tours in the 
6th century speaks (Vita Nicetii) of the third 
as the hour when the people came together to 
mass; Gregory the Great (in EFoang. Hum. 37) 
spenks of one who came to ofler the sacrifice at 
the third hour; and Theodulph of Orleans (ob. 
821) orders (Uapitulure, c. 45) that private masses 
should not be said on the Lord's Day with so 
much publicity as to attract the people from the 
high or public mass, which was canonically cele- 
brated at the third hour. That on ordinary or 
fervd days mass was said at the sixth hvur 
(twelve o'clock) as late as the 12th century 
we have the testimony of Honorius of Autun 
((remma Animte, i. 6. 113); but this practice 
seems to have been matter of custom rather than 
ofoeanonical_ preseription. On fast-days the 
liturgical hour was the ninth, probably because 
the ancient Church was unwilling to introduce 
the joyful eucharistic feast into the early hours 
of a fast-day, and because on such a dav it was | 
not thought too onerous to continue tasting until 
three o'clock in the afternvon (Martene, de Rit. i 
Antin. 1. p. 108). -Epiphanius (Eorpositio Fidci, c. 
22) testilies to the tet that throughout the | 
gear on We lneslay an1 Friday the liturgy was - 
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said at the ninth hour; ercepting in the fiftr 
days between Easter and Pentecost, and on the 
Epiphany when it fell on Wednesday or Frida; ; 
on these days, as on the Lord's Day, tbere was 
no fasting, and the liturgy was said at an early 
hour in the morning (&o' €£e6€y). 

The Council of Mentz, quoted by Ivo of Chartres 
(pt. 4, c. 35), desires all men on the Ember-davs 
to come to church at the ninth hour to mass. 
The same reasons which caused the mass to be 
deferred at other fasting-seasons applied also to 
Lent; hence Ambrose, preaching in Lent, begs 
the faithful to defer eating until after the time 
of the heavenly banquet; if they had to wait 
until evening, the time was not so very long; 
on most days the oblation was at noon (on Psalin 
118 [119], Serm. 8, Opp. iv. 656, ed. Basle, 1567); 
and Theodulph (Capitulare, c. 39) says that those 
broke the Lenten fast who ventured to eat as 
soon as they heard the bell at the ninth hour, 
an hour at which he seems to imply that the 
“ missarum solemnia," as well as “ vespertina 
officia,'" were celebrated. 

These prescriptions as to the hours of mass, as 
well as of the ordinary offices, have long ceased 
to be observed : in the Roman Church at least 
mass may be said at any hour from dawn 
(aurora) to noon. But a trace of the ancient 
practice is found in the following rubric (xv.& 2) 
of the Roman missal :—" Missa autem Conven- 
tualia et Solemnis sequent ordine dici debet. 
In Festis duplicibus et semiduplicibus, in Domi- 
nicis, et infra Oct., dicta in Uhoro hora tertia. 
In Festis simplicibus et in Feriis per annumn 
dicta sexta. In Adventu, Quadragesima, Quatuor 
Temporibus, etiam infra Octavam Pentecostes, 
et Vigiliis quae jejunantur, quamvis sint dies 
solemnes, Missa de Tempore debet cantari post 
nonam.? 

The celebration of Holy Communion in the 
night-time, once—as we have seen— common in 
tbe Church, ceased at an early date, except on 
certain days of special observance. Of these the 
principal is that on the night of the Lord's 
Nativity. A Coptic tradition (mentioned by 
Bona, A. Zi. 21, 4) ascribes the institution of a 
nocturnal communion at Christmas and Epiphany 
to the Nicene Council; the fact may perhaps 
have been, that when the celebration of the 
Lord's Nativity was transferred from the sixth of 
January to the twenty-fifth of December 
[CunisrMAS], the nightly communion was _con- 
tinued on both days. In the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentarv (p. 5) besides the_mass for the Vigil of 
the Nativityv, said at the ninth hour, is one /n 
Viyilia Domini in nocte, that is, to be said in the 
night between Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day. 

A nightly communion was usual in ancient 
times on the night of the “ Sabbatum Sanctum " 
vr Easter Eve. It is probably to this custom 
that Tertullian alludes when (ad Urorem, ii. 4) 
he says that a heathen husband would not per- 
mit a Christian wife to pass the night from home 
on the Pasehal solemnities; Jerome (on St. 
Matt. xxv.) mentions that it was an apostolic 
tradition on Easter Eve not to dismiss the con- 
gregation before midnight; and Theodore Bal- 
samon (on the Council in Zrulio, can. 90) writes 
that persons of especial piety were accustomed 
to remain in the churches the whole of that 
Saturday, to communicate at midnight, and at 
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ne o'clock in the morning to begin Matins. 
"The Urdo Romanus Vulyatus also orders that the 
people should not be dismissed before midnight, 
and that at dawn of day they should return to 
the churches; in monasteries it enjoins the bells 
to be rung as soon as a star was seen in the sky, 
a litany to be chanted, and then the mass to 
follow. The same custom is mentioned by Ama- 
larius (de Divin. OIF. iv. c. 20; cf. c. 40), who 
says that all continue fisting until night, when 
the mass of the Lord's Resurrection is celebrated. 
Durandus (Rationale, vi. c. 75) says that the 
ancient rite was observed in some churches at 
the time when he wrote, in the latter part of the 
13th century. In modern times the mass of 
Easter Eve is said at midday, but the unchanged 
collects still testify to the fact that it was for- 
merly snid at night. 

A nocturnal celebration anciently took place 
also in the night between the Vigil and the day 
of Pentecost; hence in the prayer Communi- 
cuntes on that day we have the words, “diem 
sacratissimam Pentecostes praevenientes " (Gre- 
gorii Šacram. p. 97; see Menard, note 393). 
The Ordo Romanus provides that at the eighth 
hour of the eve the vigil service or mass should 
begin, and should be finished before the end of 
the ninth hour. 

Four times in the year, on the Saturdays of 
the EMBER weeks, was a nightly mass, or rather 
one on the morning of the succeeding day, which 
was reckoned to belong to the Saturday; hence, 
as the Microlojus (c. 29) observes, the Sundays 
which follow the Ember-days have no proper 
otlices in the ancient sacramentaries, but are 
called Dominicae_ vacantes; for the_ mass which 
was celebrated late on the Saturday served for 
the Sunday also. So the Council of Clermont 
(A.D. 1095) ordered (can. 24) that the fast, if 
possible, should be prolonged through the Satur- 
day night, that the mass might be brought as 
near as possible to the Sunday morning. 

In some cases, when we read of missue resper- 
tinae (e. g. Conc. Agath. €. 30; Z(I. Aurel. c. 29), 
we must bear in mind that the word missa does 
not in all cases imply the celebration of the 
mysterics of the altar, but was applied also to 
the hour-offices. Cf. Mass: MAUNDY THURS- 
DAY: and p. 416. 


FREQUENCY OF COMMUNION. 


An ancient rule of the Church is expressed in 
the 21st canon of the Council of Eliberis (about 
A.D. 305), that if any one dwelling in a town 
should absent himself on three Sundays from 
church, he should be for a time suspended from 
communion. As at that time in a city having 
a bishop Holy Communion was administered at 
least every Sunday, and non-communicating at- 
tendance was unknown, we infer that weekly 
communion was the rule of the Church, to fail 
in which was to be unworthy of its privileges. 
Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, 
testines (about A.D. 683) that in his time this 
was still the rule of the East. In the West, 
signs of a relaxation of this rule appear at a 
comparatively early period. Thus the Council 
of Agde [Agathense) in the year 506 laid down 
the rule (can. 18) that if a layman did not com- 
municate at least at Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide, he should no longer be reputed a Catho- 
lic. 


To tne same effect are the 14th canon of 
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the Council of Autun (A.D. 670), and the 38th 
of the Erxcerpta attributed to Egberi of ada 
(A.D. 740). Bede (Ep. ad Ebert. p. 311, ed. 1722 
desires nis correspondent to insist strongly on the 
wholesome practice of daily communion, accord- 
ing to the custom of the churches of 1taly, Gaul, 
Africa, Greece, and the whole East. But this, he 
says, in consequence of defective teaching, is so 
far from being the custom of English laymen, 
that even the more religious among them do not 
presume to communicate except at Christmas, 
Epiphany, and Easter ; though countless innocent 
boys and girls, young men and_maidens, old men 
and old women, do not scruple to cvoinmunicate 
every Lord's Day, and perhaps on the days of 
Apostles and Martyrs besides, as Egbert himselt 
had witnessed, in the Roman and Apostvlic 
Church. 

The 3rd Council of Tours, in the year 813, laid 
down (can. 50) a rule nearly identical with that 
of Agde; that all laymen, not disqualified by 
heinous sin, should communicate at least three 
times in the vear. “I'he Council of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle had previvusly (A.D. 788) re-enacted (c. 70) 
tne decree of the Council of Antioch (c. 2) which 
ordered all who came to church at the time of 
service but declined reception to be suspended 
from communion until they should amend ; and 
it was probably the failure of this attempt to 
revive the primitive practice which led to the 
much looser rule of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If the Pseudo-Ambrosius (de Sacram. v. 25) 
is to be trusted, some Christians at least of the 
East in the 4th century communicated only once 
a year, and _he complains that this practice had 
extended to his own community, recommending 
himself the practice of dai/y communion. [C.J 


COMMUNION  BOOKBS. — [(LITURGICAL 
Books. ] 

COMMUNION OF CHILDREN. [INFANT 
CoMMUNION.] 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK [Sicx, 
VISITATION OF.] 


COMMUNITY OF GOODS. 
CISM.) 


COMMISTIO or COMMIXTIO. In the 
Roman missal, after the breaking of the Host 
[FRACTION], the priest places a particle in the 
chalice, saying secrcto : “* Haec commistio et con- 
seeratio corporis et sanguinis D. N, J. C. fiat 
accipientibus nobis in vitam aeternam." And 
this practice of placing a particle of the Host iu 
the cup appears to be an ancient one, and to be 
considered as a kind of consecration [UONSECRA- 
TION]. It is found in the liturgy ot St. James 
(Neale's Tefralogia, p. 177), where the priest, 
after breaking the bread, places the portion 
which he holds in his right hand in the chalice, 
saying, “ The union (€vwgis) of _ the all-holy 
Body and precious Blood of our Lord and God 
and Savivur Jesus Christ. 

The 4th Council of Toledo (A.D. 633), 
canon 18, orders the cominixtion (conjunctionem 
panis et calicis) to take place between the Lord's 
Prayer aud the Benediction. [C.] 

COMPATRES AND  COMMATRES. 
[SPON380RS.] 
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COMPETENTES. [CATECHUMENS.] 


COMPIEGNE, COUNCILS OF. [Com- 
PENDIENSE.] (1) A.D. 756, held in Pipin's palace, 
passed canons respecting marriage, degrees of 
consanguinity, &c. (Labb. Conc. vi. 1694). (2) 
A.D. 757 (Eginhard), or 758 (Ado), an assembly 
or “ placitum * in the same place, but rather 
civil than ecclesiastical, its purpose being to re- 
ceive the homage of 'Tassilo, duke of the Ba- 
varians, and of his subjects (ib. 1884). [A.W.H.] 


COMPLETORIUM. (1) The last of the 
Canonical hours of prayer [Houns or PRAYER]. 

(2) An anthem in the Ambrosian rite, said 
at Laud and Vespers.  Sundays have two at 
Lauds, and four at Vespers ; and week days one, 
varying with the day, at Lauds, and one, un- 
changing, at Vespers. The first at Lauds on 
Sunday is “ Dominus in caelo, paravit sedem 
suam : et regnum ejus omnium dominabitur. 
Kyr. Kyr. Kyr." They are all of the same 
type. On Festivals the number varies with the 


vftice. [H.J.H.] 
COMPLINE. [HouRs or PRAYER.) 
COMPUTUS. [CALENDAR.] 


CONCORDIA, nurse of St. Mippolytus, 
martyr at Rome, Aug. 13 (2fart. Bedae, Usu- 
ardi). [C.] 


CONCORDIUS, presbyter, martyr at Spo- 
leto under Antoninus, Jan. 1 (Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Usuardi). [C.] 


CONCUBINAGE.—The relation between 
the sexes which was denoted by this word had, 
under the legal system with which the early 
Church was brought into contact, a twofold cha- 
racter. There was (1) the connexion, temporary, 
depending on caprice only, involving no obliga- 
tivns, concubinage in the modern sense, not dis- 
tinguishable ethically from fornication. But 
there was also (2) a concubinatus recognised by 
Homan law, as in the Zec Julia et Papia Pop- 
paea, which had a very diferent character. 
Here the cohabitation was permanent, and in- 
volved therefore reciprocal  obligations, and, 
although it did not stand on the same level as 
a connubium, and did not entitle the issue of the 
union to inherit as legitimate, it was yet re- 
garded, somewhat as a morganatic marriage is 
in Germany, as involving no moral degrada- 
tion. In dealing with this last form, Christian 
feeling was divided between the fear of recog- 
nising what might seem a half-marriage only 
on the one hand, and the desire to sanction any 
union which fulfilled the primary condition of 
marriage on the other. The question was com- 
plicated by the fact that, for the most part, 
these unions were contracted with women who 
were slaves or foreigners, and therefore not 
Kijenuade, and that consequently to have placed 
them on a level with connubia, would have been 
to introduce a mesalliance into the suecession of 
respectable or noble families.  Cases where the 
man who kept the concubina had a wife living, 
though sanctioned by the lax morality of Roman 
society, admitted, of course, of no question, and 
were denounced as adultery (August. Serm. 224). 
Where the man was unmarried the case was dif- 
ferent. “The Apostolical Constitutions, on the one 
hand (viii. 32), authorised the admission to bap- 
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tism of such a slave-concubine belonging to an, 
unbeliever, if she were faithful to the one man 
with whom she lived. If Marcia, the concubine, 
first of Quadratus, and afterwards of Commodus, 
who is known to have favoured the Christians, 
had ever been one of them, it must have been by 
virtue of some such rule. The case vf a Chris- 
tian who had a concubine was somewhat more 
ditficult, and the equity of the Church's judg- 
ment was disturbed by considerations of social 
expediency. If she was a slave he was to get 
rid of her, apparently without being bound to 
make any provision for her maintenance. If she 
were a free woman, he was either to marry or 
dismiss her (A;st. Constt. viii. 32). So, too, at 
a later date, we find Leo the Great treating this 
dismissal of a mistress followed by a legal mar- 
riage, not as a “ duplicatio conjugii," but a “ pro- 
fectus honestatis * (Epist. 92; ud Rustic., €. 5).* 
In other instances, however, we trace the influence 
of the wish to look upon every permanent union 
of man or woman as possessing the character or 
a marriage in the eyes of God, and theretore in 
the judgment of the Church. Thus Augustine, 
speaking of a concubine who promises a life-long 
fidelity, even should he cast her ott, to the man 
with whom she lived, says that “ znerito dubitatur 
utrun ad percipiendum  baptismum non debeat 
admitti?* (De Fide et Oper. c. 19). The first 
Council of Toledo went even farther. and while 
it excluded from communion a married iman who 
kept a concubine, admitted one who, being un- 
married, continued faithful to the one woman 
with whom he thus lived (1 Ć. Tolet. c. 17). 
The special law forbidding a Jew to have a 
Christian wife or concubine (3 C. Tolet. c. 14), 
implying, as it does, the legitimacy of the latter 
relation, where both parties were Christians, 
shows, in like manner, that it was thought of as 
ethically, though not legally, on the same level 
as a connubium. 

The use of the word concuhina as a term ot 
reproach for the wives of the clergy who were 
married, was, of course, a logical deduction from 
the laws which forbade that marriage, but the 
unsparing use made of it, as by Peter Damiani and 
Hildebrand, belongs to a somewhat later date 
than that which comes within the limits of this 
bvok. [E. H. P.) 


CONFESSIO. Originally the place where a 
saint or martyr who had “ witnessed a good cen- 
fession for Christ was buried, and thence the 
altar raised over his grave, and subsequently 
the chapel or basilica erected on the hallowed 
spot. From its subterranean position such an 
altar. was known as kardBagis (Theophan. p. 
362) or descensus. Of these subterranean con- 
fessiones we have examples in Rome in the 
churches of St. Prisca, St. Martino ai Monti, St. 


a |t may be questioned, however, which class of concu+ 
bines, the illicit or the legalised, are here cuntemplatud. 

b it is interesting to note, in this lenity vf judgment, 
the influence vf a tender recollection of one with wbom 
Augustine, before his converrion, had lived in this rela- 
tion, and who on parting from him made a declaration 
that sbe would live with no one else. —(Conjf. vL 15.) 
She was apparently a Christlan (“ vovens tibi," sc. Deo) 
and Monica, though she wisbed her son to marry and settie 
respectubly, does not scem to have condemned the union 
aš sinful, and adopted Ađeodatus, the issue of the con- 
nexion, into her warinest affectivns, 
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Lorenzo fuori le Mura, &c., and above all in 
ene basilica of St. Peter's. Not unfrequently 
they were merely imitative, and not confessiones 
iu the original sense, us at St. Maria Maggiore, 
and in the crypts of our early churches in 
England. Confessio was also used for the altar 
in the upper church, placed immediately above 
that built over the martyr's grave, sometimes 
covered with silver plates (Anastas. $S 65-69, 
79, 80, 198), and its cioriwn, or canopy (ib, 
& 65). 

Other synonymous terms were concilia_ mur- 
tyrum, memorige martyrum, and martyjria. 

Concilia._ martyrum is applied to the burial 
places of the martyvrs in the catacombs, e.g., 
* Hic (Damasus) martyruni . . . concilia_ver- 
sibus ornavit" (Anast. & 54; cf. Baron. ad ann. 
239, no. 24). Jerome speaks of the graves the 
young Nepotian had been in the habit of de- 
corating with flowers as martyrum conciliabula 
(&p. ad Helvet. iii.; cf, Aug. de Cice. Dei, 22, 8). 
The analogous Greek term was guvdžes T&v 
uapripov (Loncil. Gangr. Can. 20). 

Memoriue martyrwn is a term of constant 
occurrence in early Christian writings for the 
memorial chapel of a saint or martyr, also called 
cella (August. de Cic. Dei, xxii. 7, 10; cont. 
Faustin. xx. c. 21; Serm. de Dirersis, 101 ; Up- 
tatus cont. Parmen. ii. 32). The correspond- 
ing Greek term was  martyrium, uaprvpiov 
(Euseb. de Vit. Coust. iii. 48; Soc. iv. 18 [the 
martyrium of St. Thomas at Edessa); i. 23 
[the martyria of St, Peter and St. Paul at 
Rome]). The church of St..Euphemia, where 
she lay buried, in which the Council of Chal- 
cedon was held, is stvled in the acts of that 
cvuncil uaprvpiov Evenuias (cf. Soc. vi. 6); and 
that erected by Constantine over our Lord's 
sepulchre on Calvary, uaprvpiov žwrTTpos. ava- 
ardoews, &c.  (Euseb. iv. da Kit. Cunst. 40—49, 
&c,  Cf. Concil. Laod. canon 8.) The word 
tropaca, T& Tpćnaa TeV amosrbdXov, is used by 
Caius, apud Euseb. /7. E. ii. 25, for the tombs 
of SS. Peter and Paul in the Roman cemeteries. 
[CELLA MEMORIAE.] 


The Cod. Theod. (De Sepulchro violato, lez vii) 
contains an express sanction for the erection 
of a “martyrium" in memory of a saint, and 
the addition of such buildings as might be 
desired. [E. V.] 

CONFESSION, LITURGICAL (Confessio, 
Apologia, šuoXoyta). 

The acknowledgment of sia made publicly in 
certain services of the Church. 


I. The Confession preceding the celebration of 
the Eucharist.—1lt is so natural to confess sin 
and unwerthiness before engaging in so solemn 
an act as the consecration of the EFucharist, that 
we scarcely need to search for precedent ; yet it 
has been supposed by some that the Christian 
presbyters borrowed the custom of confessing sin 
before the Eucharistic celebration from the 
Jewish priests, who before sacrificing confessed 
their sin in such terms as these: “ Verily, O 
Lord, 1 have sinned, I have done amiss and dealt 
wickedly; I repent and am ashamed of _ my 
doings, nor will 1 ever return unto them. See 
Morinus de Poenitent. lib. ix. ii. e. 21,8 4; Bux- 
torf de Synag. Judnica, c. 20, 

Whether the precedent of the Jewish sacri- 
ficing priest were tollowed or not, no doubt 
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the same feeling which prompted the use of 
the Psalm Judica [26th] in the early part of the 
liturgy caused also tne use of a public general 
confession by the priest and ministers befvre the 
altar. 

In many Greek liturgies some acknowledg- 
ment of sin and unworthiness forms part of the 
office of the prothesis, said in the sacristy betvre 
entering the sanctuary : in the liturgy of St. 
James, for instance, the priest adopts the words 
of the publican, “ God be mercitul to me a sin- 
ner," and of the prodigal, “ I have sinned against 
Heaven and in Thy sight." The words of the 
prodigal are also adopted at greater length iu 
the opening of the Mozarabic liturgy. 

For the West, many forms of the liturgical 
confessivn, or apologia, of the priest about to 
celebrate are given by Menard (on the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, p. 242); and by Bona (de Reb. 
Lito ii. c. 1, € 1). Menard states that these were 
formerly used before the oflertory, with which 
the Missa Žideliun began; but in the issa 
Iilyrici and some others, these apolojiae are 
directed to be said immediately before the Introit, 
wlile the Gloria in Excelsis and the Gradual 
are chanted by the choir. But the ancient fvr- 
mularies of the Roman Church contain no trace 
of a confession in a set form to be made publicly 
at the beginning of mass. The ancient Urdines 
Komani only testiry that the celebrant after pay- 
ing his devotions before the altar in a low voice, 
with bowed head besought God's pardon for his 
own sins. It is an error, therefore, to attribute 
the introduction of this rite to Pope Pontianus or 
Pope Damasus. The very diversity of the form 
and manner in saying the confession in dillerent 
churches shows that no form was prescribed by 
any central authority, but that the several 
churches followed independent usages. 

The usual place for the liturgical .confession 
before mass is the lowest step of the altar; but 
there was anciently considerable diversity of 
practice ; for the confession was sometimes made 
(as in the East) in the sacristy, sometimes by 
the side of the altar, sometimes in the middle of 
the presbytery. A peculiar custom, probably 
derived from ancient times, was long maintnined 
in the church of St. Martin at Tours, that the 
celebrant should make his confession at the 
tomb of St. Martin (Martene de Kitibus Lvc. 
lib. i. c. 4, art, 2). 

II. Zn the Matin office.—Somethiug of the 
nature of confession of sin appears to have formed 
part of the matin office from very early times. 
This custom is thought by some to have been 
inherited from the svnagogue, which has, in the 
ancient “ Eighteen Pravers,? the form, “Have 
mercy upon us, O our Father, for we have trans- 
gressed ; pardon us, for we have sinned. *Look, 
we beseech Thee, on our atilictivns; heal, O 
Lord, our infirmities." Very similarly, the 
Greek matin oflice has, “O most Holy Trinity, 
have mercy on us; purify us from our ini- 
quities, and pardon our sins. Look down upon 
us, O Holy One; heal our infirmities."  (Free- 
man, Principles of Divine Service, i, 64 ff.) 

It is at least certain that in the 4th century 
the early matin oflice of many Eastern churches 
began with a confession; for St. Basil (Ep. 63, 
p. 843, ed. Paris 1618) describes the carly 
matins of the church of _Neo-Caesarea in the tol- 
lowiug manner. The people, he says, at early 
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dawn seek the house of prayer, and, after con- 
fession made with sighing and tears to God, 
rising at length from their prayer pass to 
the chanting of the Psalms. 1t appears then 
that a public liturgical confession commenced 
the matin office in the days of St. Basil, and he 
expressly states that this practice was consonant 
with that of other churches known to him. 

ln the Western muatin oftice the confession is 
made in the form called CONFITEOR (q. V.) from 
its first word. 

III. Confession of past sins. formed also one of 
the preliminaries of baptism, as we learn from 
"Tertullian, de Baptismo, 6. 20. See BAPTISM. 

IV. An instance of a profession of faith, com- 
monly called a confession, is the following :— 

Inall liturgies of the Alexandrine family, and 
in many other Oriental liturgies there is found, 
immediately before communion, a confession, or 
declaration of taith by the recipient, that tha 
bread and wine are now really and truly the 
Body and Blood of Christ. For instance, in 
the Coptic St. Basil (Renaudot, Zatt. Orient. i. 
23), the priest, holding the elements, says, “ The 
Holy Body and precious, pure, true Blood of 
Jesus Christ the Son of our God. Amen. This 
is in very truth the Body and Blood of Emmanuel 
our God. Amen. Compare the Coptic St. 
Gregory (Ren. i. 36); the Greek St. Basil (i. 83); 
St. Gregory (i. 122), and other passages. — [C.] 


CONFESSOR. [PENITENCE.] 


CONFESSOR. (“OuoloynThs.) 

1. One who has confessed Christ by suffering 
death for Him. (MARTYR.]) Thus, St. Ambrose 
(ad Gratianum, ii. p. 63, ed. Basil, 1567) speaks 
of the deuths of confessors. 

2. One who has borne for Christ suffering 
short of death. Pseudo-Cyprian (de Duplici Mar- 
tyrio», 6. 31) says that the Church “martyres 
appellat eos qui violenta morte decesserunt, con- 
fessores qui constanter in cruciatibus ac minis 
mortis professi sunt nomen Domini Jesu." In 
this sense Celerinus (Cypriani Epist. 21, c. 4, ed. 
Hartel) speaks of Severianus and all the confessors 
who had passed from Carthuge to Rome; and 
Svzomen (#7. &. i. 10) speaks of the number of 
confessor3 (buoXoynrev) who, after the cessation 
of persecution, adorned the churches, as Hosius 
of Cordova and Paphnutius of Egypt. 

3. The word conjessor is used in a more general 
sense fvr one who shews the spirit of Christ in 
his ordinary life, “qui pacifica et bona et justa 
secundum praeceptum Christi loquitur, Christum 
* eottidie_ contitetur* (Cyprian, ZEpist. 13, c. 5). 
So Theodore Balsamon (on Cm, Apostol. 62, p. 
265) says that the Church desires all its ortho- 
dox members to be confessors (ŠuoAoynTds) of 
the faith," Hence, in later times it came to desig- 
nate persons of distinguished holiness, who had 
passed to their rest without violence or torture. 
Pseudo-Egbert ( Zrcerptivnes, c. 28; a work not 
earlier than the 9th century) speaks of “ gancti 
Patres, quos Confessores nuncupavimus, id est, 
episcopi, presbyteri qui in castitate servierunt 
Deo" (Ducange s. v. Confessor; Suicer s. v. 
OuIAoyNTIis). . 

4. In the Gregorian Sarramentarij, Feria iv. 
post Palmas (p. 63, ed. Menard), we have the 
tollowing: “Oremus et pro omnibus episcopis, 
presbyteris, diaconibus, subdiaconibus, acolythis, 
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* ginibus, viduis, et pro omni populo sancto Dei. 


The order of_ words shews that. the confessors 
here are persons of inferior dignity, and Mćnard 
(ad locum) supposes cAanters to be intended who 
confess God by singing His praise. See the first 
council of Toledo, cc. 6 and 9, where the word 
“ confessor?* seems to be used in a similar sense, 
the latter canon forbidding a professed religious 
woman to sing antiphons in her house with n 
conjessor or servant in the absence of bishop or 
presbyter. (Menard u. 8.) [C.) 


CONFIRMATION. The rite now known 
by this name presents a singular instance of the 
continued use ot a symbolic act in the midst ot 
almost every possible diversity of practice, be- 
lief, and even terminology. The one common 
element throughout has been the imposition ol 
hands, as the sign of the bestoyal vf some spiri- 
tual gift. In all other respects it will be seen 
there have been indefinite variations. 

The history of the Apostolic Church brings 
before us two special instances of the erziBegis 
rev xapeov (Acts viii. 12-17, xix. 5, 6). In 
both it follows upon baptism, is administered by 
apostles, as distinguished from  presbyters or 
deacons, and is followed by special supernatural 
manitestations of spiritual gifts, perhaps by their 
permanent possession. 1t was not directly con- 
nected with any appointment to any vflice in the 
Church, though oftice might follow upon the 
exercise of the gift bestowed. It was therefore 
distinct from the laying on of hands by which 
such oflices were conveyed (Acts vi. 6, xiii. 33), 
as it was from that which was the medium of a 
miraculous healing power applied to the diseases 
of the body (Mark xvi. 18, Acts ix. 12, 17). 
The act referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 14, and 2 Tim. 
i. 6, seems to hover between the bestowanl of a 
charisma and the appointment to an oflice. The 
position in which the “ laying on of hands" meets 
us in Heb. vi. 2, leaves it open to take it in its 
most generic, or in either of its specific senses, 
with, perhaps, a slight balance in favour of con- 
necting it with the act which always, or in some 
cases, supervened on baptism.  'Ihe absence ot 
any mention of it in the baptisms recorded iu 
Acts ii. 41, xvi. 15, 33, and elsewhere receives a 
natural explanation in the fact that there the 
baptizer was an apostle, and that it was accord- 
ingly taken for granted. 

Beyond this the N. T. gives us no information. 
The “ unction " (xpiaua) of 1 John ii. 27, tbe 
“ anointing of 2 Cor. i. 21, the “ sealing " of 2 
Cor. i. 22, Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, can hardly be thought 
of as retferring to a ritual] act, though such an 
act may at a very early period have been brought 
into use asa symbol of the thought which the 
words themselves expressed. — Even then it re- 
mains doubtful whether the “seal "' means bap- 
tism itself or some rite that followed it. A like 
uncertainty hangs over the use of the word 
“ seal in the story quoted by Eusebius (Ž/. £. 
iii. 43), from Clement of Alexandria, and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions (ii. c. 14). 

When we pass to the age of Tertullian the case 
is different. A distinct mention is made (1) of 
anointing, (2) of the laying on of hands, as fol- 
lowing so close upon baptism as to seem almost 
part of the same rite rather than a distinct one, 


the latter act being accompanied by a special 


exXorcistis, lectoribus, ostiariis, confegsoribus, vir- i )rayer ior the gitt of the Holy Spirit (Tertull. 
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de Papt. c. 7 ; de Resurr. Carn. c. 8). Cyprian, 
in like manner, recognises the practice, contend- 
ing that it follows rightly upon a valid baptism, 
but is not enough, in the case of heretical, 
aud therefore invalid, baptism, to admit those 
who received it to full communion with the 
church. He applies to it, as to baptism, the word 
“ sacramentum," but obviously not in the tech- 
nical sense of a later theology (Zpist. 72, ad 
Stephan.) In these passages, it will be observed, 
no distinction is drawn between the baptizer and 
the layer-on of hands. Both acts are spoken of 
as if they were performed at the same time and 
by the same person. In practice, of course, the 
usage of the 3rd, possibly of the 2nd, century, 
which fixed on Easter as the great baptismal 
season, allowing it at other times only in cases 
of urgent need, would_make this combination 
ordinarily a very practicable one. It was neces- 
sary, however, to provide for the exceptions, and 
this was done accordingly by the Council of Elvira 
(c. 77% which ordered that, in the case of those 
who had been baptized by a deacon, “sine epi- 
scopo vel presbytero," the bishop “ per benedic- 
tivnem perficere debet.'a Jerome, in like man- 
ner, but with a more rigid limitation of the act 
of imposition to the higher order, recognised it 
as a long-standing usage of the church. — Bishops 
used to travel round their dioceses in order to lay 
their hands, “ad invocationem Sancti Spiritus,? 
on those who had been baptized only by a pres- 
bvter or dcacon (c. Lucifer. 6. 4). One or two 
facts may be noted at this stage of expansion, 
(1) that immediate supernatural results are no 
Jenger looked upon aus the ordinary sequel to the 
act of imposition, but that it is still connected, 
as in the apostolic age, with the thought of spi- 
ritual gifts of some kind; (2) that while it is 
still in theory a rite which may be administered 
immediately atter even infant baptism, its limi- 
tation to the episcopal order tended to interpose 
an interval of uncertain length between the two. 
A Spanish council in A.D. 569 (Ć. Lucens.) recog- 
nises the fact that there were some churches 
which the bishop could not possibly visit every 
year. Graduallv, especially in Western Europe, 
the negligence or the secular engagements of the 
bishop prolonged this interval. The East, how- 
ever, with its characteristic reverence for anti- 
quity, refused to separate what the primitive 
Church had joined, and infant baptism, infant 
contirmation, infant communion, follow, in its 
practice, in iminediate sequence. Even in the 
Koman Church the sacrameutaries of Gelasius 
and Gregory unite the first two ordinances. It 
was not, even in the judgment of eminent ritual- 
ists of that Church, till the 13th century, that 
the two ordinances were _permanently separated, 
aud a period of from seven to twelve years al- 
lowed to intervene. Of what may be called the 
modern, Protestant idea of confirmation, as the 
ratification by the baptized child, when he has 
attaiued an uge capable of deliberate choice, of 
the promises made for him by his sponsors, there 
is not the slightest trace in Christian antiquity." 


a it is singular that the canon, strictly intepreted, 
&vus to sanction the prrformance of the act implied in 
the “ perticere " by a presbyter as well as by a Lishop. 
But the decrees of couucils will seldom bear interpretation 
with the minuteness of a special pleader. 

b 'Fhe Apostolic Constitutions, tt is true, speak of the 
macred cliristu us BeBauwgis TIS ouoAoytas (iii. 17); butit 
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A special aspect of confirmation presents itself 
in connection with the reception into the Church 
of those who had been baptized by heretics. 
With the exception, and that only for a time, of 
the African, that baptism, if formally complete, 
was recognised as valid. But the case was other- 
wise with the laying on of hands. Only in the 
Catholic Church could the gifts of the Spirit be 
thus imparted (August. de Bupt. c. Donat. ii. 
16), and so, even if the heretical sect had its 
bishops, and they administered the rite, it was 
treated as nul! and void. When those who had 
been members of such a community returned to 
their allegiance to the Church, confirmation, 
including the anointing as well as the laying on 
of hands, was at once theoretically indispensable, 
in its sacramental aspect, and became practically 
conspicuous as the formal act of admissiou 
(2 €. Constant. c. 7; 1 C. Araus. c. 8; Siricius, 
Epist. i. 1; Leo, Epist. 37, c. 2). It follows, 
from all that has been said, that, according to 
the general practice, and yet more, the ideal, of 
the Uhurch of the first six centuries, the effice 
of confirming was pre-eminently an episcopal 
one. But it deserves to be noticed that it wns not 
so exclusively. It did not depend for its validity 
upon episcopal administration. As baptism was 
valid, though administered by a layman, so the 
laving on of hands, in case of urgency, was 
valid, though administered by a priest. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 22), at least one part 
of the rite, the anointing, is assigned to either 
Pe or bishop, and the practice was retained 

y the whole Eastern Church. In the West, the 
exception was recognised as legitimate in cases of 
necessity, as e. g. in that of a possessed or dying 
person (1 G. Araus. c. 2; Innocent, Epist. 1 ad 
Decent.; C. Epaon. c. 86). In these instances, 
however, for the most part, a special delegation 
of authority was either required or implied. 
The letters of Lev (Ep. 88 ad Gall.) and Gelasius 
(Epist. 9 ad Ejpnsc. Luvan.), forbidding the prac- 
tice, “per impositiones manuum fidelibus bap- 
tizandis, vel conversis ex haeresi Paracletum 
Sanctum Spiritum tradere? (Leo (. c.) may be 
received as evidence that the practice was be- 
coming more or less common, even without that 
authority, and that it was necessary, in the inte- 
rest of the episcopal order, to restrain it. 

Lastly, it muay be noticed, that a trace of the 
old combination at one time and place of the two 
ceremonies, baptism and the imposition of hands, 
which were afterwards separated, may be found 
in the fact that the anvinting, which was origi- 
nally the connecting link between the two, was, 
at a later period, attached to each. Innocent, 
in the letter already quoted («d Decent. c. 3), 
marks out the limits within which the priest 
might act. In the absence, or even in the presence 
of the bishop, he might anoint the baptized child 
with the holy chrism, provided always that the 
chrism itself had been consecrated by a bishop, 
but he was not to sign him on the forehead. 
That was reserved for the bishops, when, by im- 
position of hands, they bestowed the gift of tho 
Spirit. 


(E.H.P.] 


is questionable_ wbether this means, as Biugbam asserts 
(sli. 3), a confirmativu on man's part of (be compacts made 
wlih God in baptismu.  'Fhe analogous use of the word 
gthpayis (Constt. Apost. Vii. 22) would seen to iniply that 
it was the Sval, the coulirmaticu of God's pruinises 
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fession of sins made in the oflices of the Church, 
so called from its first word. This is prescribed : 

(1) At the beginning of the mass when the 
priest says it standing at the steps of the altar, 
“ profunde inclinatus." 

(2) At the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion at other times. 

(3) At the administration of Extreme Unction. 

(4) Previous to the absolution “in articulo 
mortis.? 

(5) In the daily office at Compline ; and at 
Primie when the office is not double. 

Sacramental confession is also directed to begin 
with the opening words of the “ Confiteor,? 
It is prefaced by the versicle “ Deus in adju- 
torium," &c., and is said alternately by the priest 
and congregation, who each respond with a 
prayer for the forgiveness of the other, called 
“ Misereatur," from its first word ; in addition 
to which the priest pronounces a short formula 
of absolution, similarly called “ Indulgentiam," 
over the people. This act is sometimes called in 
rubrics “ giving the absolution." 

Clear traces of it appear in the Penitential of 
Egbert of Yvrk, A.D. 730, who prescribes a form 
of words closely resembling the “ Confiteor,"? 
as introductory to sacramental confession ; and 
the “ Benedictio super poenitentem " is only a 
slightly different version of the “ Misereatur.'? 
A similar form is given by Chrođegang, bishop 
of Metz A.D. 742, who describes the order in 
which Prime was to be said, to the following 
eflect. When the clerks come together to sing 
Prime in the church, the office itself being com- 
pleted, let them give their confessions betore the 
50th ([51lst] Psalm, saying in turn, “ Confiteor 
Domino et tibi, frater, quod peccavi in cogita- 
tione et in locutione et in opere : propterea precor 
te, ora pro me." To which the response is given, 
“ Misereatur tibi omnipotens Deus, indulgeat 
tibi peccata tua, liberet te ab omni malo, con- 
servet te in omni bono, et perducat te ad vitam 
aeternam ;" to which the other answers, Amen. 
In Micrologus de Eccl. Observ, [probably about 
1080] a form still more closely resembling the 
present is given, and the 3rd Council of Ravenna, 
A.D. 1314, orders that throughout the province 
of Ravenna the “ Confiteor " shall be said in the 
form used at the present time. Since the pub- 
lication of the missal of Pius V. there has been 
complete uniformity in this respect throughout 
the Roman obedience. For exumples of early 
forms of confession see Bona, de Reb. Lit.y; Mar- 
tene, de Ant. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. &c. Compare 
CONFESSION. [H.J.H.] 


CONFRACTORIUM. An anthem in the 
Ambrosian missal at the breaking of the Host. 
It usually has some reference to the Gospel of 
the dav. (H.J.H.) 

CONON, martyr at Iconium under Aure- 
lian, May 29 (Jfart. Usuardi); March 5 (Cal. 
Byzant.). [C.] 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES (Con- 
secratio, Dedivatio ; Gr. čpićpogis, Euseb. Vit. 
Const. iv. 60 ; tyxalva, ib. iv. 43; cf. dvć8nxev, 
Procop. đe Acdif. Justiniani, i. 3). 

The essential idea of consecration is expressed 
in the following paragraphs :—“ Consecratio 
Ecelesiae est dedicatio cjusdem ad cultum divi- 
num speciali ritu facta a legitimo ministro, ad 
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hoc ut populus fidelis opera religionis in ed rite 
exercere possit ? (Ferrari Promta Bibliotheca, 
iii. 157). “When we sanctify or hallow 
churches, that which we do is to testify that we 
make them places of public resort, that we 
invest God Himself with them, that we sever 
them from common uses" (Hooker, Ecc. P. 
v. 16). “By the consecration of a church, the 
ancients always mean the devoting or setting 
it apart for Divine service" (Bingham, Anti. 
viii. 9), Compare BENEDICTION. 

It seems almost a necessity to men to have 
their places of common worship recognized and 
accustomed. That those places should not only 
acquire sacredness of association by use, but 
should previously have imparted to them in 
some sort a sacredness of object, seems also 
consonant with natural religion. The former 
more elearly, and yet the latter also, implicitly, 
is found in all ages, a feature of all religions, 
rude and civilized, the same with all classes, of 
diverse nations, however widely separated; as 
exemplified in groves, sacred stones, pillars, 
altars, temples, pagodas. It seems the dictate 
of natural piety that we should erpress thanks 
to God on the first use of anything. Grecks, 
Romans, Jews, had their consecrations of houses, 
cities, and walls, not by words only, but with 
symbolica] actions and sacred rites. (See Deut. 
xx. 5; Psalm xxx. Title, A Psalm and Song 
at the Dedicatioen of the House of Darid ; Neh. 
xii. 27; Du Cange, Constantinopolis Christiana, 
i. 3, “ Urbis Encnenia;" Lewis, Historical Essay 
upon the Consecration of Churches, London 1719, 
c. iii.) 

From the expressions “ before the Lord," “the 
presence of the Lord " (Gen. iv.), it has been 
reasonably inferred that ““the patriarchs had 
places set apart for the worship of God, con- 
secrated, as it were, to His service."  (Blunt's 
Script. Coinc. p. 8.) Something like a form 
of consecration is indicated in Gen. xxi. 33, 
xxviii. 16, 17, 18, where the Vulgate rendering 
“titulum ? has given rise to the use of the 
term, as equivalent to“ church, common in early 
Christian writers. The consecration of the 
tabernacle is narrated, Exod. xl., and given with 
further details in Josephus iii. 9. The dedica- 
tion of the Temple of Solomon is contained in 
1 Kings viii.; which furnishes Hooker (Zvcl. 
Pol. v. 12-16) with several of his arguments for 
the consecration of Christian churches. The 
dedication of the second temple by Zerubbabel is 
told in Ezra vi. 16; the purification and re- 
dedication of the same by Judas Maccabaeus, in 
1 Mace. iv. 41-44, 54, 56, 57, 59. The dedica- 
tion of Herod's benutiful temple is uarrated by 
Josephus xv. 14. Less magnificent than these, 
but still recognized and allowed to possess a 
sacred character, were certain “ high places * in 
the ante-Babylonish history of the Jews, known 
in later times as mpogevxal, and the numerous 
synagogues in Palestine and elsewhere. 

Christianity rose out of Judaism, supplanting 
only what was peculiar to that system, and , 
inheriting all that was of natural piety. The 
Divine Founder of Christianity set the example 
to all His followers in His constant attendance 
at the acknowledged places of worship, and es- 
pecially in His going up to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the Dedicativn. The apostles used the 
consecrated temple as long as it was permitted 
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them to do so, and everywhere else they found 
the synagogues or churches made ready to their 
hands, needing no new consecration,  Traces in 
the N. 'T. of a fired place of worship as a feature 
of an organized church are presented by Prof. 
Blunt (Parish Priest, sect. ix. p. 281), who 
quotes Acts i. 13; St. Luke xxii, 12; St. John 
xx. 19, 26; Acts ii. 25 Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xi. 
22, xvi. 19, 

That the primitive Christians, 1.e. before the 
time of Constantine, not only had churches to 
worship in, but regarded them as distinct in 
character from other buildings, has indeed been 
doubted or denied, but is allowed by even Hos- 
pinian (de Origina et Progressu Consecrationum 
ct Dedicutionum Templorwn, Tiguri, 1603, fol.) 
and Augusti (Denkwiurdijkeiten aus der Christ- 
lichen Archaologie, xi. 317, &c.), and has been 
sutliciently settled in the aflirmative by Petrus 
Cluniacensis, A.D. 1147 (quoted in Hooker, Z. P. 
v. 12,5), Bona, Tillemont, Mede, Lewis, Chan- 
cellor Harington (ZThe Object, Importance, and 
Antiquity of the Rite of Consecration of Churches, 
Rivingtons, 1847), and Professor Blunt. We 
dismiss spurious testimonies and dubiovus allega- 
tions ; €.1. the afirmation of Radulphus adduced 
by Gavanti ( ZAesaur. tom. i. p. iv. tit. xvi.), that 
“ dedication is of apostolic authority ;? the Cle- 
mentines (Ep. ad Jacobum) “ Build churches 
in suitable places, which vou ought to consecrate 
by divine prayers; the Decretals, quoted from 
Linus, Cletus, Evaristus, Hyginus, &c. by Gratian 
and Gour (Zuchol. p. 807); the assumption in 
Duranti and Cardina] Bona, as quoted in Bingham 
(dntiq. viii. 9, 2); and others given by Martene 
(ZRit. Eccl. Ant. ii. 13). Yet we may collect 
from the very earliest times a succession of 
allusions and statements which warrant us in 
the conclusion that places and buildings, of 
whatever _ humble sort they might he, were 
always recognized and set apart for common 
worship, the fuvt of their consecration appearing 
first, and then the accompaniments und  rites 
ofit. 

The very titles by which these buildings were 
known indicated this; e.g. kvpidkn, 1.6. oikia, 
Dominica, &c., discussed in Augusti (Ženke. xi. 
320, &c.). St. Ambrose, in his letter to his 
sister Marcellina (Zp. 22), calls the rite of 
dedication of churches a most ancient and uni- 
versal_ custom. St. Gregory Nazianzen in an 
oration (143) on the consecration of a new church, 
savs, “that it was an old law, and very excel- 
lently constituted, to do honour to churches by 
the feasts of their dedication." And Daniel 
(Cod. Liturg. i. 355) conhirms the conclusion ot 
Binterim (Denkwurd. iv. i. 27) that this cere- 
mony is deeply rooted in the earliest age of the 
Church. Mede, and others, after _him, argue 
this existence of churches from passages in 
Clemens Romanus (ad Cor. i. 41; see Blunt's 
Parish Priest, lect. ix); Ignatius (Zp. ad 
Magnes. 7); Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 67); Ter- 
tullian (De Zdolol. 7); Uyprian (de Op. et Elcem, 
12); Lucian (Philop. p. 1126); and many others. 
The Coenaculum at Jerusalem, to which, as to a 
knowu place, the disciples, after the ascension of 
the Lord, returned for common prayer, is said to 
have been adapted and dedicated to Christian 
service long betore the time of Constantine. 
“The upper room," says Bede (tom. ix. de 
Locis Sanctis), “ was enclosed_ afterwards with a 
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beautiful church, founded by the holy apostles, 
because in tbat place they had received the 
Holy Ghost." To this, as being already an 
acknowledged use, St. Cyril of Jerusalem refers 
(Cat. lect. xvi. 4): “ Here, in Jerusalem, in the 
upper church of the apostles . . . the Holy 
Ghost came down from heaven. And, in truth, 
it is most fitting that... we should speak 
concerning the Holy Ghost in the upper church *' 
(cf. Niceph. ii. 3). 

“There exist," savs Eusebius (ist. Eccl, 
viii. 1), “the imperial edicts by which the 
churches were to be pulled down to the ground.? 
These must have been actual edifices. [UHURCH.] 
Then came the persecution of Diocletian, when 
“the houses of praver were pulled down from 
the top to the bottom, and their fovundations 
overturned *' (ib. viii. 2). “After these things 
a spectacle earnestly prayed for and much de- 
sired_ by us all appeared, viz. the solemnization 
of the festival of the dedication of churches 
throughout every city, and the consecration of 
the newly-built oratories. . . . Indeed, the cere- 
monies of the bishops were most entire, the 
presbyters' pertormance of service most exarct, 
the rites of the Church decent and majestic. 
On the one hand was a place for the singers of 
psalms, and for the rest of the auditors of the 
expressions sent from God ; on the other was a 
place for those who performed the divine and 
mystical services. There were also delivered 
the mystical symbols of our Saviour's passion. 
And now people of all ages and sexes, men and 
women, with the utmost vigour of their minis, 
with jovful hearts aud souls, by prayer and 
thanksgiving, worshipped God, the Author of 
all good. All the prelates then present made 
public orations, every one as well as he was able, 
endeavouring to set forward the praises of those 
assembled " (ib. x. 3). In x. 5 Eusebius gives 
the decrees of Licinius and Constantius for re- 
storing the churches to the Christians, as build- 
ings not private, to which there had been an 
established title. — Even the Magdeburg CUen- 
turiators, who are wont to disparage the im- 
portance of the ceremony of consecration, writing 
on the 4th century, admit that it had been in 
existence earlier : “ Usitatae omnino magis quam 
superioribus saeculis templorum tuerunt dedica- 
tiones, seu consecrationes, et quidem festivne.? 
The church of Tyre was one of those destroyed 
in the persecution of Diocletian, and rebuilt at 
the revival described above. From the pane- 
gyric spoken by kusebius on the occasion to 
Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, we gather that the 
earlier church, a very noble one, had been con- 
secrated before at its first erection, and that 
churches built on old foundations were conse- 
crated again. 

We owe to the courtly pages of Eusebius full 
accounts of the consecration of the churches 
built by Constantine at Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
and Antioch. He undertook to build a church 
over the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ( Vit. 

vnst. iii. 25), called the “ Martyrium,? of 
which the beauty and several parts are de- 
scribed (16. iii. 29). When all was ready, A.D. 335, 
he wrote a letter of invitation to the numerous 
bishops then assembled in council at Tyre, urging 
them that they should first compose their in- 
ternal_ ditferences, because concord of  priests 
belitted such a ceremony (bif. Const. iv. 43; 
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Sozom. Eccl, Iist. i. 26). From all parts of the 
East, accordingly, eminent bishops assembled, 
followed by an innumerable company of people 
out of all the provinces. “ But the ministers of 
God," proceeds Eusebius, “ adorned the festival 
partly with their prayers, and _partly with their 
discourses. For _ some of them with praises 
celebrated the beniguity of the religious em- 
peror towards the universal Saviour, and in 
their orations set forth the magnificence of the 
Martyrium ; others entertained their hearers 
with theological discourses upon the divine dog- 
mata, fitted to the present solemnity; others 
interpreted the lessons of the divine volumes, 
and disclosed the mystic meanings. But such 
as were unable to arrive at these things ap- 
peased the Deity with unbloody sacrifices and 
mystic immolations, humbly offering up their 
prayers to God. .. . At which place we our- 
selves also honoured the solemnity with various 
discourses uttered im public; sometimes making 
descriptions in writing of the stateliness and 
magnificence of the royal fabric; at others, 
explaining the meaning of the prophetic visions 
in a manner befitting the present symbols 
and figures. There was the feast of dedication 
celebrated with the greatest joy imaginable."? 
One discourse by Eusebius (de ZLaudihus Con- 
stantini) is given in full (iv. 45), where it is 
observed that Constantine's churches were much 
larger and handsomer than those before. The 
consecration took place on Sept. 13th, a Satur- 
day. 

Theodoret (Zccl. Hist. i. 31) says that many 
churches of Constantine were dedicated by the 
assembled bishops at the same time. 

To the dedication of the magnificent basilica 
at Antioch, called Dominicum Aureum, A.D. 341, 
begun by Constantine and finished by his son 
Constantius, there came ninety-seven bishops, 
on the invitation of Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
had usurped the see of Constantinople (Socr. ii, 
8 ; Sozom. iii. 5). 

A synod of bishops (Socr. ii. 39) assembled at 
the dedication of St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
A.D. 360, thirty-fvur years after the foundation 
of the church by Constantine. — Eudoxius had 
lately been inaugurated as archbishop. He 
“ made sacred prayers" (Du Cange, Constanti- 
nop. Christ. iii. 2). “It was consecrated with 
prayers and votive offerings" (Niceph. viii. 
26). Ciampini (de Aedir. Constantini, pp. 165 
sqq.) gives a summary of the dedication of 
this celebrated church from the Alexandrian 
Chronicle. It isalso referred to by the author of 
the Life of St. Athanasius in Photius (Du Cange, 
u.8.). As Constantine's church had been de- 
stroyed by enrthquake, so was this of his son's 
burnt with fire, A.D. 404, and wholly destroyed 
in the sediticn of A.D. 532. 

Further light is thrown on the rite of con- 
secration by a story of Athanasius. In his 
Apology to the emperor Constantine, A.D. 335, 
he defends himself from the serious charge of 
using an undedicated church. He allows the 
truth of the fact. He said they had certainly 
kept no day of dedication, which would have 
beea unlawtul to keep without orders from the 
emperor. The building was not yet complete. 


He grounds his apology on the great concourse | 


of people in Lent, the grievous want of church 
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Athanasius, the increased mass of the crowd on 
Easter Day (when the undedicated church was 
used), the -precedents of the Jews after the 
captivity, and of buildings so used in Alexandria, 
Treves, Aquilein, the reasonableness of worship- 
ping in a building already called “the Lord's 
house from the very time of lnying the founda- 
tions (dpol. ad Const. 17-21). “There was 
no dedication, but only an assembly for the sake 
of prayer. You, at least, I am sure, as a lover 
of God, will approve of the people's zeal, and 
will pardon me for being unwilling to hinder 
the prayers of so great a _multitude.? “May 
you," he adds, “ most religious Augustus, live 
through the course of many years to come, nnd 
celebrate the dedication of the church. The 
place is ready, having been already sanctified by 
the prayers which have been oflered in it, and 
requires only the presence of your piety.?  (/b. 
24, 25.) 

The first dedication of a new church by Jus- 
tinian is briefly described by Du Cange (Con- 
stant. Chr. iii. 5), who says, “ The procession 
started from St. Anastasia, the patriarch Mennas 
sitting in the chariot of the emperor, and the 
emperor himself going among the common 
people. The “dedicationis apparatus et cele- 
britas " is given in Codinus (Urig. Constant.), 
who says that Justinian_ went in solemn pro- 
cession from the palace to the Augustaeum (a 
sort of large forum, or mpoavliov, before the 
church of St. Sophia), together with the patri- 
areh, to the church built by himself, and broke 
out into these words: “ Glory to God, who has 
counted me worthy to full so great a work. 
I have surpassed thee, O Solomon." A series of 
earthquakes destroyed the dome, altar, ambo, 
&c., and the same emperor, whose passion for 
building was the ruling feature of his life, cele- 
brated the second  consecration twenty-four 
years later, of which an account is given bv Du 
Cange (db. iii. 6) after Theophanes. “ Nightly 
vigils preceded in the church of St. Plato; 
thence the procession advanced with prayers, the 
emperor himself being present; the patriarch 
Eutychius, borne in a chariot, and dressed in 
apostolical habit, holding the holy gospels in his 
hands; all the people chanting “Lift up your 
heads," &c. Then came the Gupavoičia and the 
gwročpćuos, i.e. that part of the ceremony of 
the Encaenia, where in the circuit of the build- 
ing the lights are lighted on the walls, and 
twelve crosses are anointed with chrism by the 
bishop. Paul the Silentiary, in his poem on the 
occasion, adds, “ After thou hadst celebrated 
the festival, as was proper, forthwith the whole 
people, the senate, and the middle and better 
classes, demanded an extension of the days of 
celebration. Thou grantedst it: they flocked 
in: again they demanded : again thou grantedst 
it, which things being often repeated, thou 
celebratedst the festivity magnificently."  Pro- 
bably for seven days. 

Of other churches in Constantinople, Du 
Cange (db. iv. 5) relates the dedication of the 
Church of the Apostles. This church, after its 
demolition, was rebuilt by Justinian. The dedi- 
cation is described us celebrated by the deposi- 
tion in it of the relics of Andrew, Luke, and 
Timothy, which had been in the earlier church. 
Theophanes says, that the bishop Mennas, with the 


room elsewhere, the pressure of all to hear! holy relics, sitting in the royal chariot, gilt and 
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studded with gems, carrying upon his knees the ' 


three shrines of the holy apostles, in such wise 
celebrated the dedication. 
the same particulars. 

The last-named writer (de Aedif. Justin. I. v.) 
mentions the sacred buildings at Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem, wbich Justinian dedi- 
rated (aveBnxe). 

We gather from Bede (Zccl, Hist. i. 6) that 
while Diocletian was persecuting in the Fast, 
Maximian was doing the same in the West, 
for ten years, by burning the churches, &c., 
and that after the cessation of the persecution 
the Britons renewed the churches which had 
becn razed to the ground, and founded and 
finisbed basilicas to the holy martyrs (ib. i. 8). 
Later on, we read that Gregory instructed 
Augustine and his companions not to destroy 
the idol temples, but to destroy the idols in 
them, and then to prepare holy water, and 
sprinkle it, to build altars and deposit relics, and 
to make suitable provision for rendering the day 
of dedication attractive (ib. i. 30) ; that Augus- 
tine “ consecrated a church in the name of the 
Saviour, our God and Lord Jesus Christ ;'" and 
Laurentius ““consecrated the church of the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul? (ih. i. 33) ; that 
the body of Augustine (after a very early cus- 
tom) was laid near this church, as it was not 
yet dedicated, but as soon as it was dedicated it 
was brought in and laid in the north porch (1b. 
ii. 3); that, on Chad's visit to Northumbria, 
after being in East Anglia, the son of the king 
gave him land to build a _monastery or church ; 
to purify the spot he craved leave to spend the 
fortv days of Lent (except the Lord's day) in 
prayer and fasting, as he said it was always 
the custom he had learned, first to consecrate 
the locality by prayer and fasting to the Lord. 
Then he built a monastery, and set it on foot 
according to the rites of the Lindisfarnians, 
with whom he was educated (i. iii. 23); that 
the Abbot Ceolfrid sent to the king of the Picts, 
A.D. 710, architects to build for him a stone 
church after the manner of the Romans, he 
having promised to dedicate it in honour of the 
tlessed chief of the apostles (ib. v. 21). Bede 
tells a story of Bishop John of Beverley, how, 
after having dedicated a church tor the Farl 
Puch, he sent to his countess, who was bed- 
ridden, some of the holy water which he had 
zonsecrated for tbe dedication of the church by 
one of the brethren, chargiug him to give her 
some to taste, and that he should wash her with 
the same water wherever he learnt her pain 
was the greatest. The woman recovered (i), v. 
4). A detailed account is given of the consecra- 
tion of the church of Ripon by St. Wilfred 
(A.D. 665) in his life. 
the Penitentia! of Archbishop Theodore, speaking 
of a building in which heathens had been buried, 
but now proposed for a church, adds: “If it 
seems fit for consecration, let the bodies be 
removed, and it shall be sanctified, if not con- 
secrated before." In the same chapter mention 
is made of that part of the oflice of consecra- 
tion in which it is said, 
factus est, 

2, Cunons and decrevs irlioh relate to the con- 
secration of chucches.—The 4th canon of the 
General Council of Chalceden. A.D. 421 (Bruns?s 
Canones, i. 26), provides that “no one shall auy- 
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The 47th chapter of 
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where build or establish a monastery, or house of 
prayer, without the consent of the local bishop. 
The canons of Felix [V. and Gregory I. (de Consecr. 
distinct. i. c. 17) are referred to by Gavanti 
( Thesaurus Sacr. Rit. tom. i. p. iv. tit. xvi. p. 
529). The 23rd canon of an Irish Council under 
Patrick, A.D. 450 (Bruns's Can. ii. 303), directs 
“that a presbvter, though he build a church, 
shall not offer the oblation in it before he brings 
his bishop to consecrate it, because this was 
regular and decent." Of Columbanus, however, 
though not a bishop, Walafrid Strabo writes 
(Mart. ii. 13, 6), “He ordered water to be. 
brought, blessed it, sprinkled the temple with it, 
and while they went round singing, dedicated 
the church. Then he called on the Name of the 
Lord, anointed the altar, placed in it the relics 
of St. Aurelia, vested it, and said mass." The 
1st Council of Orange, A.D. 441, can. 10 (Bruns's 
Canones, ii. 123), forbids a bishop to consecrate a 
church out of his own diocese. even if it has been 
built by himself. So the 2nd Council of Arlea 
(about 451), can. 37. The 3rd Council of Or- 
leans, A.D. 538, can. 15 (Bruns's Can. ii. 196), 
makes the same provision about altars. The 
3rd canon of the 2nd Council ot Saragossa. A.D. 
592 (Bruns's Can. ii. 65), enacts that “if Arian 
bishops, who are converted, shail consecrate 
churches before they have received the bene- 
diction, such shall be consecrated anew by a 
Catholic bishop." The Thcodosian Code pre- 
scribes how existing buildings should be claimed 
and dedicated for the service of the Christian 
religion:  “conlocatione  venerandi  religionis 
christianae signi expiari praecipimus " (lib. xvi. 
tit. 10). The same rite was prescribed by Justi- 
nian at the beginning of any erection of a church 
(Novell. cxxxi., quoted by Bingham, Antw. viii. 
9,5). See more instances in Augusti (Denkw. 
xi. 355). Avitus, bishop of Vienne in the 6th 
century, promises his brother Apolliuaris to be 
present at the consecration of a church, and 
commands the gifts that were designed for the 
poor at the dedication feast. The 2nd Council 
of Nice, A.D. 787, can. 7, orders that no bishop 
should consecrate any church or altar, on pain 
of deposition, unless relics were placed "under it, 

“ut qui ecclesiasticas traditiones transgressus 
est." The famous Council of Cealehythe (i. e. 
Chelsea), presided over by Archbishop Wil- 
fred, A.D. 816, can. 2, decrees, “ when a church 
is built, let it be consecrated by a bishop of its 
own diocese: let the wuter be blessed, and 
sprinkled by himself, and all things fulfilled 
in order, according to the service book. Then let 
the Eucharist, which is consecrated bv the bishop 
after the same form, be deposited with the other 
relics in a chest, and kept in the same church. 
And if he cannot bring other relics, at least he 
can do this chief thing, because it is the Bodv 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. And we 
charge every bishop that he have it painted on 
the wall of the oratory, or on a table, as also 
on the altars, to what saints both of them are 
dedicated."  Tbe 141st of the Zxrcerpts of Arch- 
bishop FEgbert, circ. A.D. 750, provides when a 
church will need reconsecration. The Council of 
Worms, A.D. 868, forbids bishops to exact any fee 
or present tor the consecration of a church, and 
also tforbids them to consecrate any church 
except there be a writing vnder the hand of the 
founder cenfirming the foundatien, and sivnifving 
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what endowment he has given for the ministers 
and for the lights. 

A decree is quoted from Gelasius, A.D. 492 (cf, 
Socr. Eccl. Hist. ii. 8), to the effect that no 
bishop consecrate a church without the leave of 
the Apostolical see. Gregory the Great wrote 
otlicial letters, whence we may gather the form 
in which, as bishop vf. Rome, he was accustomed 
to issue his hicense to his suttragans for dedication 
of a church or chapel, €. g., that “they take good 
heed that no dead body were buried in the place * 
(fast. i. 524 v. 22; xii. 10); “if a bishop con- 
gecrated an oratory in another diocese, what he 
had done was null and void " (Epist. xi. 2). He 
would not have a new church consecrated unless 
it were endowed with suftlicient revenue for main- 
taining divine service and the clergy (see Carp. 
Jur. Can. i. 457—461). — Martene allows that 
Gelasius and Gregory were both intending to 
prescribe for Italy alone. 

3. Ritual of Consecratiwon.—It was customarvy, 
as we have seen, to deliver sermons at the time 
of consecrativn. — Tbere is one extant by St. 
Ambrose, preached at the dedication of a church 
built by Vitalianus and Majanus, A.D. 380; the 
sermon is entitled “De Dedicatione Basilicae, 
from the text in St. Luke, “He loveth our 
nation, and he hath built us a svnagogue." 
Gaudentius, bishop of Bresse in Italy, early in 
the Sth century, has left sermons “ Die dedica- 
tionis basilicae sanctorum quadraginta _marty- 
rum? (Mar. flibl, Patrum, tom. v.; Migne's 
Patrol. xx.). St. Augustine's works (tom. v.) 
contnin sermons of the same class, Serm. 256, 
de tempore, al. 336—338, aud in App. Serm. 229— 
231, considered to be those of Caesarius. 

Of other rites and ceremonies we find occasional 
notices. Thus of the vigil kept the night pre- 
cediug the dedication, St. Ambrose writes (Ep. 
22) to his sister Marcellina_ and Gregory of 
Tours, de Gloria Confessorum ; of the translation 
and deposition of relics, we read in the same 
epistle of St. Ambrose, “ When [I wished to 
dedicate the basilica, they began to interrupt me 
as it were with one mouth, saying, You should 
dedicate the basilica, as in the case of a Roman 
one. I answered, [ will do so, if I fin:l relics of 
martyrs." The same custom is mentioned bv 
St. Basil, Epist. 49 (iii. 142), by St. Paulinus, 
Epist. ad Ševerum (Mar. Bihl. Patr. tom. vi. 193, 
&e.), by St. Greg. M. lib. i. c. 10. See in 
Martene. The relica were often not the bodies 
themselves, but what had been simply in contact 
with them [BRANDEUM]. "The custom was at 
first peculiar to Rome, and was then extended 
and made obligatorv by the 2nd Nicene Council. 
Ancient forms, given by Martene, preseribe that 
“the Body of the Lord be deposited." On 
dedication, Hooker (€. P. v. 13) and. Bingham 
(Autiq. viii. 9, 8) both quote St. Augustine (de 
Cvit. Dei, viii. 27; xxii. 10; contra Faust. xx. 
21; contra Marna. i.; de Vera_Relij. c. 55) as 
showing how, and with what interest and limi- 
tation, the oričinal custom of dedicating churches 
to the Lord only was afterwards extended to 
thcir dedlication. under the name, or _ as me- 
mMorials of saints and martyrs, or_by the title of 
virtues, especially of wisdom, as was the case in 
the chief cities of the empire. Augustine in 
writing against Maximinus grounds an argument 
for the deitv of the Holy Ghost upon this dis- 
tinction: “that He must be God, because 
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temples were built and dedicated to Him. which 
it would be sacrilege to do to any other creature." 
The custom of lighting twelve candles is alluded 
to in the Pseudo-Augustine, Serm. 338 (al. 3), 
in Dedic. Ecclesiae. * This lesson occurs suitably, 
when the candelabra are blessed, that he who 
works is asa light placed on a candlestick." The 
very ancient rite of inscribing either the whole 
alphabets both Greek and Latin, or some letters 
of them, or one alphabet, is spoken of by Gregory 
in his Liber Šacramentorum : “Then let the 
bishop begin from the left-hand corner at the 
east, writing on the pavement with his pastoral 
stafT A. B. C., to the right corner of the west; 
again beginning from the corner at the east he 
writes A. B. C. and so on to the lert corner of the 
church." Gregory says that some bishops added 
the Hebrew alphabet. The inscriptioan_ was 
called the A. B. C. dariam. See more on the 
custom in Martene (ii. 13, who gives A.D. 980 as 
the inferior date for it), and in Maskell, Afonum, 
Kit. i. 173 n. 

It is difficult, however, from the few and 
scattered notices in primitive writers, to cun- 
struct the probable conrse of the ritual of conse- 
cration in early times. We may say with 
Bingham, “that the manner and ceremony ot 
doing this was not always exactly one and the 
same, therefore we are chiefly to regard the 
substance of the thing, which was the separation 
of any building from common use to a religivus 
service. Whatever ceremony this was perfvrmed 
with, the first act of initiating and appropriating 
it to a divine use was its consecration; and 
therefore, in allusion to this, the first beginning 
of anything is many times called its dedication. 
Whether churches had any other ceremony 
besides this in their dedication for the first three 
ages is not certain, though it is highly probable 
they _ might have a solemn thanksgiving and 
praver tor a sanctihted use of then also, over and 
besides the_usnal liturgy of the Church, because 
this was in use among the Jews " (Anti. viii. 
9, 1). So also Lewis ( ZZistorical Ess1y) remarks 
upon the difliculty of discovering the use of this 
rite in its particular parts, because the custom 
of those early times was obscure, vet “ he hopes 
to shew some remains of the fvotsteps of this 
ceremony " (p. 28), and gathers them together 
(p. 105), as traced in the several] instances above 
given. 

Of the various forms printed from MSS., the 
Ord, Romanus for the building and consecration 
of a church, &c., said to be of the 8th century, is 
given in the Mer. Bil. Patr. (tom. xiii. p. 1195, 
&c.).  Govar (Zuch. Graccornm) gives the custo- 
mary order in laving the foundation of a church, 
und the prayer to be said on the occasion, which 
some call the cross-fixing; and the order 1or 
fixing the cross after the church is finished, bv 
the patriarch, under which head there are certain 
prayers attributed to Callixtus on the dedication 
of a temple, and a very prolix rdčis nal Gko- 
AovBia dri kaBiepoge: vaov (p. 606, &c., and p. 
846). Martene (Zccl. Rit. ii. 15, p. 244 &c.) has 
printed eleven forms, of which the oldest are (1) 
from the Book of Gellone in Italy about A.D. 800, 
(2) from the pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of 
York, A.D. 750, (3) trom the Anglican pontifical 
in the monastery of Jumičees, A.D. 800, (4) from 
the pontifienl of St. Dunstan of Canterbury, (5) 
from a codex of St. Mary's, Hheims, A.D. 900, (6) 
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from a pontifical of the Church of Noyon, A.D. 
900.  Maskel! prints from the Sarum Pontifical 
the Ordo “ De Ecclesiae dedicatione, seu conse- 
cratione *  (JVfonumen. Rit. i. ,162—203), 

has some remarks on the subject in his pre- 
liminary dissertation, PP. celxv.—cclxxv. Daniel 
(Cod. Liturq. i. 309-384.) prints the _rite “ Ex 
Pontificali Romano," with notes of collation 
from other riluals. He holds that in the most 
ancient times it was not the mass only that was 
suflicieut at the consecrativn of new churches 
(which Binterim had argued), but that it was the 
mass proper for dedication, together with addi- 
tions of certain forms of benediction. Both 
these writers allow that the ritual of present use 
scarcely reaches the 8th century. 

4. Anniversaries of consecrations of churches 
have their natura] origin in the feast of dedica- 
tion of the temple, attended by our Lord (St. 
John x. 22, 23) in conformity with 1 Mace. iv. 
56-59; St. Gregory Nuzian. (Orat. 43, eis Tfhv 
Kupiaihv init.) speaks of it as an ancient custom 
“<to honour churches by the feasts of their 
dedication ; and that not for once only, but upon 
the annual return of the day of their consecra- 
tions, that good things become not forgotten 
through lapse of time." It is doubtful who 
initiated the custom. Some make it date from 
the consecrntion of the church of the Hcly 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, on Sept. 13 (ANA- 
grasis). (See Sozom. /1, E.i. 26; Niceph. viii. 
50.) Felix IV., A.D. 526, put out a decree “ that 
the solemnities of the dedications of churches are 
to be celebrated every year." Gregory the 
. Great confirmed the practice, and it was adopted 
bv Augustine in Britain, together with the 
custom of building booths round the church, and 
holding common festivities (Bede, ZEccl. Hist. i. 
30). The memory of the dedication of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople was kept up every 
Dec. 22 (Du Cange, Const. Chr. iii. 6). Gavanti 
(ii. 250, &c.), de Comnmvmi  Dedicationis  Ec- 
clesiae, bas rules and remarks on this class of 
festival and its concurrence with others. 

The Symbolisim of the rite of consecration may 
be said to appear in the earliest titles given to 
churches (see above). and in the essential idea of 
consecration as expressed by Hooker, £. P. v. 12, 
13; Bingham, Auti. viii. 9, 8; Lewis, p. 98. 
Aleuin, de Cocna Domini, says, “ Churches are 
consecrated that the coming of angels into them 
may be invited, and that men entering into them 
may be restrained from mean thoughts." St. 
Thomas Aquin. (Stenma, part iii. Quaest. 85, 
urt. 3) savs, “A chureh is consecrated because 
the Church is the spouse of Christ ; and when the 
octave is celebrated for denoting the glorious 
resurrection of the Church which is to come." 
Remigius ot Auxerre, in the 10th century, has a 
"Treatise on the mystical signification of the whole 
rite. Cf. the reterence to this and other writers 
in Maskell (Honum. Kit. i. 162, 3). The same 
subject is elaborately drawn out by Durandus, 
HRutiomale Div. Of. ; St. Bruno Astensis, Episc. 
Signiensium (Mar. Bibi. Patr. xx. 1725), of the 
12th century, &e. 

5. Conse-ration_ of Altars. — Bingham (Ant. 
viii. 9, 10) says that the consecration of altars 
seems to have begun first of nll in the 6th 
century ; he quotes the Council of Agde, A.D. 
506, can. 14 (Bruns's Can. ii, 145), as enneting 
that “altars are to be consecrated not only bv 
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the chrism, but with the sacerdotal benediction,? 
and the Counci] of Epone, A.D. 517, can. 26 (ib. 
ii. 170), that “none but stone altars are to be 
consecrated with the unection of the chrism. 
Gregory of Tours, in the 6th century, in his 
De Gloria Confcssorum, c. xx. (Migne, Patrol. 71, 
p- 542), describes the dedication of an oratory at 
Tours, a very beautiful cell, heretofore used as a 
salt cellar: “ The altar was placed in its future 
position; the night was spent in vigil at the 
basilica ; in the morning they went to the cell 
and consecrated the altar, then returned to the 
basilica, and thence took the relics. There were 
present a very large choir of priests and deacons, 
and a distinguished bodv of honourable citizens, 
with a large assembly of people. On arrival at 
the door a miracle of splendour took place," 
which Gregory describes. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the several works and 
special treatises mentioned in the course of this 
article, reference may be made to Cardinal Bona, 
de Reb. Liturg. i. 19, 20 (Antwerp 1677, 4to); 
Fabricius  (Jehn), de Templis  Chr detianoruin 
(Helmstadii 1704, fol.); Augusti's List of tha 
Literature of Holy Places (xi. 317), Schmid, 
Liturgik, Kultus der Christ- Katholisehe Kirche 
(vol. iii.), Ziber diuwrnus Pontif. Rom. (Migne's 
Patrol. vol. 105), cap. v. p. 89, &c., “ Index 
Generalis Materiarum" in Afar. Bibl. Patrun 
(tom. i.) under the head “ Ecclesia, 16, De 
Materiali Ecclesia, seu Templo, ejusque dedi- 
catione,' where some dedication sermons and 
mystical expositions and vindications of the rite 
of consecration may be found of the 12th and 
13th centuries. (H. B——y.) 

6. Summary.—It will be seen in the instances 
given above that there are two. distinct 
periods in the history of the consecration of 
churches. In the early ages. certainly as late as 
the time of Constantine, a church was inaugu- 
rated by solemn ceremonial, and dedicated to the 
service of God with prayer. Then, as churches 
built over the tombs of martyrs came to be 
regarded as endowed with peculiar sanctity, the 
possession of the relics of some saint came to be 
lovked upon as absolutely essential to the sacred- 
ness of the building, and the deposition of such 
relics in or below the altar henceforward formel 
the central portion of the consecration-rite. All 
the essentials of such a rite are found in the 
description of the consecrativn of an oratory, 
quoted above from Gregory of Tours. [Compare 
ALTAR. 

To the second phase belong all the ancient 
rituals of consecration now extant, whether in 
East or West. We may take, asa summary of 
the rites above referred to, the service for the 
consecration_ of churches given in  Egbert's 
Pontifical (pp. 26-58, ed. Surtees Soc.), which 
diters in no essential point from that of the 
Gregorian sacramentarv. 

The relics were to be watched the nisht before 
in some church alreadv consecrated. In the 
morning the bishop and clergy came in procession 
to the church to be consecrated; candles are 
lirhted, the clerks in procession pass round the 
church outside. The door of the church is 
opened with appropriate chants and ceremony. 
Prayer is said in the midst of the church, and 
the procession, with litanv, solemnlv approaches 
the altar with prostration. Then follows the 
A. B. C. darium (see above). — Holy water is 
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blesse:l and sprinkled about the church and the 
altar; the altar is censed and anointed with oil 
and chrism ; the slab is to be laid on the altar, 
the linen voverings, the fittings (ornamenta) of 
the church, and the vessels to be used in divine 
service are blessed, Then tihe relics are brought 
in solemn procession from the place where they 
had been deposited. When they come before the 
altar a curtain is drawn between the clerks and 
the people; the bishop makes the sign of the 
cross with chrism inside the CONFESSIO or cavity 
where the relics are to be placed, and at the four 
corners of the altar. After the relics have been 
placed in the confessio, the slab is laid on the 
top and fixed with mortar. The bishop says a 
prayer. The altar is then covered and decked, 
and the paten and chalice are blessed. 

The clerks then enter the vestry and put on 
other vestments.  Meantime the church is made 
ready, and the bishop and clergy on their return 
say the mass Zn Iedicatione Ecclesiae. 

Forms are also given in the_Pontijical (p. 57) 
for the “ Recociliation ? or an altar or holy 
place where blood has been shed or homicide 
perpetrated. 

For other ceremonies of dedication see FONT, 
CEMETERY. 

7. Inscriptions.—Bianchini on the Ziber Pontif. 
(s. 35, i. p. 74, ed. Migne) quotes the followiug 
inscription as proving the consecration of a 
church at Rome in the 4th century by Damasus 
or Vamasius :— 


T.I.X.N.EGO DAMASI 
VS VRB ROME EPS AN 
C DOMV COSECRAVI 
... N.R.Q.S.M.S.S.PA.S.PE. 


ie. Titulug in Christi. nomine. Ego Damasius 
urbis Komae Ejniscopus hanc domum conserravi, 
The interpretation of the remaining portion of 
the inseription is doubtful, but S.PA.S.PE. 
scem to designate Sanctus Paulus, Sanctus 
I'etrus. On the reverse of the stone is engraved, 


[/lic reJQVIESCIT CAPVT 
SCI CRESCENTINI M. 
ET RELIQIE S. SVPANT. 


The AbLe Martigny (Dictionnaire, p. 227) has 
acutely remarked, that the epithet sanctus is 
not known to be used in this Way so early as 
the 4th centurv, and that the inscription is 
probably of a later date than the time of Pope 
Damasus. There is, in fact, probably no inscrip- 
tion testifying to the conseeration of a church 
of so early a date as the time of St. Ambrose, 
when we know that a dedicvation-rite similar 
in essentials to that of later times was coming 
into use. C.) 

3. kifect of Consgecration.—Churches and their 
Sites, once consecrated, were to be reserved 
exclusively for the ollices of religion.  Fating 
and drinking in them was forbidden after the 
love-feasts had been abolished: and wearing 
arms in them was never ailowed. In virtue 
of the 2ad of these rules they speedily became 
asvlums or places of refuge for all threatened 
with violence : 
such for a limited duration in virtue of the first. 
ć Pateant summi Dei templa timentibus) said 
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firming this privilege, but extending it to the 
various snurroundiugs of a church where meals 
might be taken and sleeping quarters  esta- 
blished for any length of time; by another law, 
however, it was modified, by excluding public 
debtors, slaves, and Jews, from benefiting by it 
in future (lib, ix. tit. 49); and Justininn after- 
wards excluded malefactors (Norel. 17). — Some 
interesting remarks on these constitutions mav 
be _rend in a letter of Alcuin (Ep. clvii. ed. 
Migne) to his two disciples, Candidns and Na- 
thanael: modified indeed by the important let- 
ter of Charlemagne which follows it; and in 
accordance with which the rights of sanctuarv 
are upheld in the Frank capitularies of the Sth 
century. 

Property given to the Church might never be 
alienated from it, except under special circum- 
stances defined by the canons: much more there- 
fore buildings that had been solemnly conse- 
crated. The canons forbidding alienation are 
numerous from the 15th Ancyran, A.D. 315 
downwards; and the 31st and three following, 
with the Goth Apostolical, may be still earlier. 
Justinian has numerous regulations to the same 
effect in his Code (lib. ii. tit. 2) and 7th Novel. 
In all these church property seems to be consi- 
dered inalienable, rather as being in trust for 
others than upon higher grounds: at all events, 
none of them actually discuss consecratedl sites 
and buildings as such. Charlemagne was more 
explicit in one of his capitularies (A.D. 802, c. 34, 
ed. Migne): “ Ut loca quae semel Deo dedicata 
sunt ut monasteria sint, maneant perpetuo mo- 
nasteria, nec possint ultra fieri saecularia habi- 
tacula." 'Fhis was generalized subsequently, till 
it appeared as a maxim in the “ Regulne Juris,? 
appended to the 6th book of the Decretals, in 
these words: “ Semel Deo dicatum non est ad 
usus humanos ulterius transferendum " (Na. 51). 
Even the wood and stones used in building a 
church were considered to have shared its con- 
secration, and could not afterwards be removed 
to subserve structures purely secular, though 
they might be burnt. Events in this respect 
have long since proved stronger than the De- 
cretals: and there are some remarkable words on 
record of Jehovah Himself in taking possession 
of the first building ever dedicated to His service, 
shewing that His acceptance of it was condi- 
tional, and might not, under circumstances which 
actually took place, be permanent : “ Now have 
I chosen and sanctified this house, that my name 
may be there for ever... . But if ye turn away 
and forsake my statutes and my commandments 
which I have set before vou . . . this house which 
I have sanctified for my name will I cast out af 
my sight, and will make it to be a proverh and 
a by-word among all nations" (2 Chron. vii. 19, 
20). Canonists have forgotten these words alto- 
gether in estimating the “ esžects of consecration.?? 
Comp. particularly Lequeux's Manual, Zravt. đe 
Rebus Sacris, |, xci. and cxxvi.-xxxix. A larger 
work is Gibert's Corp. Jur. Canon. vol. ii. Truect. 
de Eccl. tit. xv. (E. S. Ff.) 
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crati, Sanetificatin, apićpogis, &yrarućds.) For 


still they could only be used as, ihe distinction between consecration and bene- 


diction, see BENEDIGTION,  'The general con- 
sideration of the doctrine of Eueharistic consecra- 


one law in the Theodasian sode, not merely con- | tion belongs to theolozy, and the question is 
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considered here only in its relation to the | 


liturgy. 

1. The principal formulae of consecration are 
given under CANON OF THE LITURGY. It will 
be seen in that article that the most noteworthy 
difference between the forms of consecration used 
in the Eastern and the Western churches respec- 
tively consists in this, that in the Eastern Church 
the Holy Spirit is invoked, after the recitation 
of the words of institution, to descend upon the 
elements, and make them the Body and Blood 
of Christ [EPICcLESIS]; and this invocation is 
commonly thought to imply, that consecration 
would be imperfect without it. This seems also 
to be distinctly implied in the weli-known pass- 
age of Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. Mystag. v. 
€. 7), which speaks of the hallowing and changing 
influence of the Holy Spirit [CANON OF THE 
LITURGY, p. 269) On the other hand, in the 
Western churches, the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit at this part of,the liturgy is generally 
wanting, and the whole consecrating virtue is 
attributed by Western ritualists to the recitation 
of the words of institution, accompanied by the 
fitting gestures. In the Mozarabic litargy, how- 
ever, the variable prayer which follows the 
Secreta frequently contains an invocation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the elements; and such an 
invocation is almost certainly an ancient rite 
which the Latin Church has lost, not an innova- 
tion of the Orientals. Ample information on the 
points of difference in this respect between East 
and West may be found in Bona (de Reb. Lit. 
di. c. 13, $$ 4, 5), Renaudot (Zit. Orient. i. 196), 
Touttee (note on Cyril, Cat. Mist. v. 7), Le 
Brun (Cerem. de la Messe, tom. iii.), and _Neale 
(Zastern Ch. Introd. pp. 492 ff.) 

2. In the Ordo Romanus III. c. 16, the fol- 
lowing rubrical directions are given. “After 
the Pope has communicated of the cup, which 
is held by the archdeacon, the latter pours a 
portion of the remaining wine into the larger 
chalice from which the people is to communicate ; 
for wine not consecrated but mingled with the 
Lord's Blood is completely sanctitied (sancti- 
ficatur_ per omnem modum).' The reason of 
this custom probably was that in a very large 
congregation it was difficult to consecrate exactly 
the quantity of wine required. A small quantity 
was therefore consecrated in the first instance, 
and amplified according to the number of com- 
municants by pouring in fresh wine. The whole 
of the wine in the cup was held to be completely 
cofisecrated by mingling with that which had 
been originally consecrated. The same practice 
is enjoined in the Ceremoniale of St. Benignus 
at Dijon, in the Cistercian Statutes, in the 
Statutes of the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris, 
and in Lyndwood's Constitut. Provinc. See Ma- 
billon (Comm. Prazevius in Ord. Rom. pp. Ixii. 
Xcii.). , 

3. The placing a particle of the consecrated 
bread in the chalice is sometimes called “ con- 
secration." In the Missa Illyrici (Bona, de Reb. 
Lit. p. 553) the petition occurs, ““ Fiat commistio 
et consecratio corporis et sanguinis D. N. I.C. 
omnibus accipientibus nobis in vitam aeternam ; * 
and the 17th canon of the 1st Council of Orange 
directs, “Cum capsa et calix oftferendus est, et 
admirtione eucharistiae consecrandus."  Com- 
pare COMMISTIO. 

4. On certain days it is an ancient custom not 
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to consecrate the sacred elements. See PRAE- 
BANCTIFIED, LITURGY OF. [C.] 
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CONSENT TO MARRIAGE. The mar- 
riage-law of all countries turns upon one or 
other of two principles. = Either marriage is 
viewed as a union between persons, or as the 
disposal of a property. In the former case, 
the consent of the parties themselves is the main 
element in it; in the latter, that of some other 
person or persons. Still, in legislations founded 
upon the former principle, the element of consent 
by others comes in as a salutary check upon rash 
self-disposal by the young; in those founded 
upon the latter, the recognition of a right of 
self-sale in the adult may equally check the too 
authoritative interference of others. 

The Jewish law isin its inception essentially 
personal. Christ needed but to refer to the first 
chapter of the Jewish Scriptures in order to 
bring out the full spirituality of the marriage 
relation (Matt. xix. 4; Mark x. 6). In Genesis, 
the woman is at once brought before us as the 
one “ helpmeet " for the man. At the outset of 
the Adamic history, there is no question of 
selling or buying, no exercise of any third will 
between the two. God simply brings the woman 
to the man, who at once recognises her as bone 
of his bones, and flesh of his flesh (c. ii. vv. 20, 
22, 23). 
other elements develope themselves. = Slavery 
makes its appearance, and the slave-owner is 
exhibited as giving the slave in marriage (Gen. 
xvi. 3; xxx. 4). 

Throughout the patriarchal history (Gen. xxiv., 
xxix., xxxiv.; Ex. ii. 21), under the Law (Fr. 
xxi. 4, 7, 8; xxii. 17; Deut. xxii. 16), in the 
time of the Judges (Josh. xv. 16, 17; Judg. i. 
12; xv. 1, 2; xxi. 1, 7,8; Ruth iv. 10), under 
the Monarchy (1 Sam. xvii. 25 ; xviii. 19. 21,27; 
2 Sam. xiii. 13; 1 Kings ii. 17), after the Cap- 
tivity (Nehem. xiii. 25), in our Lord's time (Matt. 


xxiv. 38; Luke xvii. 27), in the Apostolic Church 


(1 Cor. vii. 38), the right of the father to give 
his daughter in marriage, of the king to give one 
who was under his control, is either assumed vr 
asserted. 

It is nevertheless certain, as may be seen in 
Selden's treatise de Uzore Ebraict, and as has 
been stated above under the head BETROTKAL, 
that among the Jews the power of self-disposal 
in marriage was singularly wide for either sex, 
the man being held of full age, and capable of 
marrying at his will in the last day of his 15th 
year, the woman in the second half of her 12th, 
whilst if betrothed under that age by their 
fathers, girls could repudiate the engagement 
at ten. Yet, strange to say, the forms used in 
Jewish practice belong to the material, and not 
to the spiritual view of marriage. The pro- 
minence given to the ARRHA or earnest [see 
ARRHA], and the necessity for its being given to 
the woman herself either in money or money's 
worth, shew clearly that the grand spirituality 
of marriage, as exhibited in the second chapter ef 
Genesis, had been lost sight of, that it had come 
to be viewed essentially as an act of wife-buying ; 
and yet the fact that the woman, from earliest 
puberty, was reckoned as having the sole right 
of seli-sale, preserved an amount of freedom io 
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the contract which would otherwise seem to 
belong only to that view of it which the prac- 
tice contradicts. 

The Roman law exhibits to us a precisely 
opposite development ; it starts from the ma- 
terial view to grow more and _ more into the 
spiritual one. Originally the father's potestas, 
gcarcely to be distinguished trom absolute owner- 
ship, overshadows all the domestic relations, 
extending equally to the wite and to the children 
of both sexes. —Eventually, so far as marriage is 
concerned, the potestas resolves itself simply 
into a right of consent. And consent is made 
the very essence of marriage.  “ Nuptias non 
concubitus, sed consensus facit,)' are the words 
of Ulpian (Dig. bk. 1. t. xvii. 1. 30). “The vali- 
dity of marriages contracted by mere consent 
was admitted in a constitutivn of Theodosius 
and Valentinian, A.D. 449, (Code, bk. v. t. xvii. 
). 8). 

This consent, moreover, must be at once that 
of the parties themselves, and of those in whose 
potestas. they are (Paulus, Dig. bk. xxiii. t. ii. 
). 2). As to slaves, indeed, unlike the Jewish 
law, the Roman law never recognised such 
a thing as their marriage, and the unions be- 
tween men and women slaves, which might be 
permitted and even respected by their masters, 
were of no more legal value than the coupling 
of domestic animals, although, as may be seen 
hereafter, they might be recoguised by the supe- 
rior morality of the church. Where, indeed, a 
master gave away, or allowed another to give 
away, his slave girl in marriage to a freeman, 
or constituted a dos upon her, Justinian ruled 
(as will be further _shewn hereatter under the 
head CONTRACT) that this should amount to 
an enfranchisement (Cođe, bk. vii. t. vi. 1. 9; 
220d Nov. 6. 11). But this of itself shows 
that marriage and slavery were beld to be 
incompatible. 

The principle of the freedom of marriage, and 
of its resting mainly on the consent of the 
parties, stands generally recognised in Justi- 
nian's Code, and is indeed further carried out 
in it.“ None," says a constitution of Diocle- 
tian and Maximin, “can be compelled either to 
marry, or to be reconciled after divorce " (Code, 
bk. v. t. iv. 1. 14; and see 1. 12, as to the filius 
Jfamilius). 

On the other hand, several enactments of 
Justinian's Code shew that the law looked rather 
upon marriage, from the woman's point of view, 
as the choice of a husband for her, and there- 
fore held that in the determination of that 
choice, the counsel or even the judgment of 
third persons might be called in (Cude, bk. v. 
t. iv. 1. 1, 20). 

The intfiux of the barharian nations into the 
empire may be said to have in great measure 
restored, under other names, those stricter views 
of paternal authority which had belonged to 
Rome's earlier ages, at least as respects women. 
In the Edict of Theodoric we find a provision 
that “a father shall not be compelled against 
his will to give his family in marringe to any? 
(7. 93). In the Lombard laws the mundium 
recalls the Roman potestas, but under a purely 
pecuniary form, and instead of being confined 
to the ascending line, seems to have belonged to 
the nearest male relation. Thus by a law of 
Betharis (638 or 643), if after two years' be- 
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trothal the man does not claim his bride, “the 
father or brother or he who has her snundinna 
may prosecute the surety till he pays her neta 
or jvinture, after which “they may give her to 
another husband, being a freeman" (c. 178), 
A widow indeed has power, if she choose, to go 
to another husband, being a freeman (c. 182). 
And the woman's consent, whether girl or 
widow, has always great weight in the eves of 
the law. Thus it takes accouut of the cases of a 
man _marrving a girl or widow betrothed to 
another, “vet with her consent" (c. 190), and 
in like manner of his ravishing either with her 
consent—the term apparently_ meaning here, 
carrying away without marriage (c. 191). 
Where indeed a slave married a freewoman 
with her consent, her parents might kill her, 
or sell her out of the province (c. 222). The 
laws of Luitprand, A.D. 717, enact penalties 
against those who betroth to themselves, or 
marrv, girls under twelve, but a father or 
brother may give or betroth his daughter or 
sister at any age (bk. ii. c. 6). And it seems 
to be admitted that a girl of twelve may “go 
to a husband " without the will of her parents 
(bk. vi. c. 61, and see c, 66; A.D. 724). The 
mundium, it may be observed, appears also in 
the law of the Allamans, latter half of 8th 
century, 

Under the law of the Saxons, a man who 
wished to marry had to give 300 soliđi to the 
girl's parents (t. iv. 1), but if he did so against 
tne parent's will, she consenting, twice that 
amount (1. 2). If he wished to marry a widow, 
he must ofter the price of her purchase to her 
guardian (apparently a Latinized expression for 
the mundould, or mundiwrald, holder of the smn- 
dim), her relatives consenting thereto (t. vii, 
1. 3). If her guardian refused the money, he 
must turn to her next of kin, and by their 
consent he might have her, but he must have 
300 solidi ready to give to the guardian (1. 4). 
Here a power of consent in the kinsmen 
generally, over and above the specific powers of 
the holder of the mundium, is clearly admitted. 

The Burgundian law (originally of the begin- 
ning of the 6th century) recognizes also some 
freedom of choice in the woman, especially if a 
widow. Where a girl of her own accord has 
svught a man, he has to pay only three times 
the “price of marriage" (nuptiale_ pretium) 
instead of six times, which he would have to 
pay if he had carried her off against her will 
(t. xii. cc. 1, 3; see also t. cxc.). A widow 
wishing to remarry within the year of her 
husband's death, is said to have “free power 
to do so (t. xlii. c. 2; law of A.D. 517). But in 
a later law, a power of consent in parents seems 
to be indicated (t. lii.). 

The Visigothic law, which has alwayvs been 
held to bear peculiar marks of clerical inspiration, 
iš especially restrictive of the woman's self dis- 
posal. A law of Receswind, allowing for the 
first time intermarriage between Goths and 
Romans, enacts that a freeman may marry a 
freewoman with the solemn consent of the 
ascendants (“ prosapiae "), and the permission of 
the court (bk. iii. th i. c. 1). If a man has 
betrothed to himself a girl “with the will of 
her father or the other near relatives to whom 
by law this power is given," the girl may not 
marry another against the will of her rela- 
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tives, but both she and her husband shall be | convent? (bk. ii. c. 20); not a very wide stretch 
handed over to the power of the man who had | of female freedom. Further on, a singular provi- 
betrothed her *“ with the will of her relatives." | sion allows the husband whose wife has deserted 
The same course is to be followed if the tuther | him, and refused for five years to make peace 
has settled for the murriage of his daughter, and | with him, to marry another woman, “ with the 
agreed upon the price; and if the father dies | bishop's consent ? (c. 26). 
betore the marriage, the girl is to be given to| The Council of Friuli (A.D. 791) forbad the 
him to whom she has been promised by her (| marriage of infants, requiring parity of age and 
father “or her mother" (t. 2), the last words | mutual consent. “The Carlovingian capitularies, 
implying seemingly a power of consent through- | which have a sort of mixed clerical and civil 
out in the mother. authority, enact among»t other things that none 
The consent of the parties is not, however, | shall marry a widow “ without the consent of 
altogether overlooked, especially after betrothal, | her priest " (bk. vi. 1. 408); a provision which 
when neither can change his or her will if the | recalls one already noticed from the Visigothic 
other will not consent (c. 3; law of Chindas- | law, that marriage shall not be lawful unless 
winth), Where girls of full age are betrothed | the wife be sought for at the hands of those who 
to male infants, if either party appears to object, | appear to have power over the woman, and under 
the betrothal cannot stand good. 'Fwo years (as | whose protection she is (bk. vii. 1, 463); an enact- 
in the Roman law) is the period beyond which | ment which is either the original or a slightly 
the fultilment of the betrothal contract cannot | varied replica of a supposed letter by Pope Eva- 
be entforced, unless by the honest and proper | ristus (A.D. 112—21), the spurivusness of which 
consent of parents or relatives, or of the be-|has been shown under the head BENEDICTION. 
trothed if of full age (c. 4) And a girl's|]t is however also enacted that women are not 
actual marriage without her parents" consent | to be compelled to marry, under penalty of treble 
holds good, though she forfeits her share in their | ban, and public penance ; or, in detiult of means, 
succession (t. ii. c. 8; and see also t. iv. c. 7). | of prison or banishment (1. 470). Lastly, it may 
And the law admits that a woman may be ina |be mentioned that the edict of Charlemagne in 
position to dispose of herself—in suo arbitrio | 814 required inguiry to be made, amongst other 
(t. iv. c. 2). things, as to men who had wives “ against the 
The Salic law hardly shows with sufficient | will of their parents." 
clearness the early Fraukish view as to consent | On one point, indeed, we may trace from an 
to marriage.  'Towards the latter half of the | early period a marked divergence between the 
6th century, however, a general constitution of | practice of the Church and the Roman law. On 
King Clothar, recorded by Labbe and Mansi, | the subject of slave-marriages, the Apostolicai 
apparently as possessing ecclesiastical authority | Constitutions breathe the spirit of the Jewish 
( Councils, vol. ix. p. 761) enacts that “none by | law, not of the Roman. Not only are slave- 
our authority shall presume to seek in marriage , marriages recognized, but it is treated as an 
a widow or a girl without their own will." |offence in a Christian master if he does not 
Two centuries later the Capitulary of Compičgne | “ give" a wife to his man-slave (bk. viii. c. 32; 
(A.D. 737) enacts in a particular case that “if any | compare Exod. xxi. 4). Agnin, in a work which 
man have given his step-daughter, being a Frank, ija does not greatly ditler in date from the 
against her will and that of her mother and | later portions of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
relatives to a freeman, slave, or cleric, and she | St. Basil's first Canonical Epistle, addressed to 
will not have him and leaves him, her relatives | Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, the writer, 
have power to give her another husband " (c. 4). | treating evidently of slave-marriages, says: “A 
The implication contained in the above text, that | woman who has given herself to a man against 
marriage of a freewoman with a slave might by | her master's will has committed adultery * (c. 40). 
the woman's own consent hold good, will be | And again more generally : ““ Marriages without 
remarked. the will of those who have authority (čvev rov 
* Substantially, with an exception to be pre- | kparovvrov) are adulteries; and therefore during 
sently noticed, the Church did little else than | the life of the father or master (Šerr6Tov) they 
tollow the municipal law on the subject of con- | cannot be free from impeachment until the assent 
sent, eventually adopting the Roman civil law as | of such" [termed here xipio:, lords] “ be ob- 
the basis of her own. If we except a canon of: tained ; for then does the marriage acquire firin- 
doubtful authority, to be found in Gratian (12th | ness" (c. 42). — Harsh as is the tone of these 
century), attributed either to the 4th or šth | passages towards the victims of slavery, it is 
Council of Arles (A.D. 524 or 554), and enacting | clear that for Basil the relation of the slave to 
that widows, before professing continence, may | the master is not the heathen one of the thing 
marry whom they will,—that virgins may do the , to its owner, but one exactly analogous to that 
same,—and that none should be forced to accept | of the child to its father. Father and master 
a husband without the will of their parents,— | have indeed alike the quasi-sovereign power of a 
the earliest Church enactments seem to belong | xupios; the marriage of those under their 
to our own British Isles. An Irish synod of un- | authority is void without their assent, but it is 
certain date, presided over by St. Patrick, speaks | firm (BeBaros) with it. 
thus: “ What the father wills, that let the girl Somewhat less than two centuries later (A.D. 
do, for the head of the woman is the man. But | 541), the 24th canon of the Council of Orleans 
the will of the girl is to be inquired of the | requires slaves who flee for sanctuary to churches 
father ? (c. 27). In the so-called Ercerpta of | in order to marry to be returned to their masters 
Egbert, archbishop of York, in the 8th century, | and separated, unless their parents and masters 
it is written : “ Parents ought to give women to | will let them marry. This is again a harsh- 
be united to men in marriage, unless the woman | toned enactinent, but one which really indicates 
absolutely refuse, in which case she may enter a|a rise in the slave's condition.  Ilitherto the 
2F2 
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master's consent has been the sole condition of 
validity for: the slave's marriage ; Basil himself 
assimilated his authority over the slave to that 
of a father. — Now the existence of a parental 
authority is recognized in the slave himself to- 
wards his own otlspring, and the slave-parent's 
consent is placed on a level with that of the 
master, 

Towards the end of the 6th century, again 
(A.D. 581), a canon (10) of the 1st Council of 
Macon expressly enacts that if two slaves inter- 
marry with their master's consent, after the 
enfranchisement of either the marriage is not 
dissolved, though the other be not redeemable ; 
a step in advance of anything to be found in the 
records of American slavery in modern times. 
And in the Carlovingian era, the marriage of 
slaves with the masters consent obtains civil 
as well as ecclesiastical validity. A capitulary 
annexed to the Lombard laws enacts “ That the 
marringes of slaves be not dissolved, if they have 
had ditlerent masters, ... . but so nevertheless 
that the marriage itself be legal, and by the will 
of their masters" (c. 129). The 30th canon of 
the 2nd Council of Chilons, A.D. 813, is pre- 
cisely to the same effect, 

On the whole it may be said that, except so 
far as relates to the marriage of slaves, the rule 
or the Church in respect of the consents necessary 
to the validity of marriage became hardly settled 
during the period which occupies us. The 
necessity for the free ćonsent of the parties 
themselves was never entirely lost sight of; but 
in outlying regions, and under the pressure of 
barbarian feelings in certain races, the authority 
of the father over a daughter was almost acknow- 
ledged as absolute; whilst elsewhere a claim of 
the family at large to interfere was at least 
tacitly admitted.  Towards the end of the 
eriod, indeed, in two instances the priest or 
bishop himself was mađe a consenting party. In 
no instance however is marriage when actually 
contracted (except as between slaves) treated 
as void or voidable for want of the consent of 
a third person. As to consents to BETROTHAL, 
see that word. See also generally CONTRACT OF 
MARRIAGE. [J.M.L]) 


CONSIGNATORIUM. To bless by the use 
of the sign of the cross, as in confirmation, is 
termed consijnare; hence the word consigna- 
torium is occasionally used to designate the place 
set apart for that rite. John the Deacon of Naples 
(Ghronicon Episc. Neap.) says that Bishop John 
(about 616) erected a beautiful building, called 
consignatorium ablutorum, so arranged that the 
newly baptized should pass in on one side, be 
presented to the bishop who sat in the midst, 
and then pass out by the other side. This 
arrangement was probubly somewhat peculiar ; 
the Pseudo-Alcuin at least (De Div. Off. c. 19), 
describing the ceremonies of Easter-kve, says 
that the newly baptized were confirmed in the 
sacrarium,  (Ducange's Glossary, 8. v. “ Consig- 
natorium,) [C.]) 

CONSISTENTES. [PENITENCE.] 


CONSTANTIA, martyr at Nuceria under 
Nero, Sept. 19 (Jfart. Hieron., Usuardi). TC.) 

CONSTANTINE, bishop, deposition at Gap in 
France, April 12 (Mart. Hisron., Usuardi). [C.] 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, Emperor. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS OF 


Constantine and his mother Helena, lgarxćoro- 
Ao, are commemorated May 21 (Cal. Byzant.); 
June 18 (Cal. Armen.); Magabit 28 — March 
24 (Cal. Etluop.). Constantine is separately 
commemorated on Nov. 16 in the Georgian 
Calendar. [C.] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS OF. 
(1) A.D. 336 (Mansi, ii. 1167—70) held by the 
Eusebians under Eusebius of Nicomedia, at which 
St. Athanasius was exiled to Treves, Marcellus 
of Ancyra, with several other bishops deposad, 
and Arius ordered to be received into communion 
by the Alexandrine Church. According to Ruf- 
finus (Hist. i. 12), it was convened by order of 
the emperor, viz., Constantine the Great, and 
according to Eusebius the historian (cont. Marvel. 
i. 4), it was exclusively gathered together from 
the upper provinces of Asia Minor, from Thrace, 
and the parts beyond it; in other words, the 
neighbourhood of the capital. ]t seems to have 
met in February, and not separated till the end 
of July, so that its proceedings spread over nearly 
six months. 

(2) A.D. 339, or according to Pagi, 340, by 
order of the Emperor Constantius, to depose 
Paul, the newly elected bishop there, whose 
orthodoxy displeased him, and translate Eusebius, 
his favourite, from Nicomedia to the imperial 
see (Mansi, ii. 1275). 

(8) A.D. 360 (Mansi, iii. 325—36), composed of 
deputies from the council of Seleucia, just over, 
with some bishops summoned from Bithynia, to 
meet them, about fifty in all (Soc. ii. 41 and seq.). 
Most of the former were partisans of the metro- 
politan of Caesarea, whose name was Acacius, 
and Semi-Arians. A creed was published by 
them, being the 9th, says Socrates, that had 
come out since that of Nicaea. It was, in fact, 
what had been rehearsed at Rimini, with the 
further declaration that neither substance nor 
hypostasis were permissible terns in speaking of 
God. The Son was pronounced to be like the 
Father according to the Scriptures, and Aetius, 
who maintained the contrary opinion, was con- 
demned, A synodical epistle to George, bishop 
of Alexandria, whose presbyter he was, conveyed 
the sentence passed upon him and his followers. 
Several bishops were deposed at the same time ; 
among whom were Macedonius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, Eleusius of Cyzicum, Basilius of Ancyra, 
and last, but not least, St. Crril of Jerusalem — 
all for various causes. Ten bishops,who declined 
subscribing to these depositions, were to consider 
themselves deposed till they subscribed. Ulphilas, 
bishop of the Goths, who had hitherto professed 
the Nicene faith, was one of those present, and 
joined in their creed.  Eudoxius managed to slip 
from Antioch imto the vacancy created by the 
deposition of Macedonius. On the other hand, 
Fustathius of Sebaste was not allowed even a 
hearing, as having been previously deposed at 
the synod of Cnesarea, in Asia Minor, under his 
own father, Eulalius. 

(4) The 2nd general, met in May, A.D. 381, 
to re-assemble the following year, for reasons 
explained by the bishops in their synodical letter 
of that date (Mansi, iii. 583, note). Owing to 
this circumstance, and to the fact that its acts 
have been lost, its proceedings are not ensy to 
unravel.  Socrates begins his account of it by 
saying that the Emperor Theodosius convened a 
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council of _bishops of the same faith as himself, 
in order that the faith settled at Nicaea might 
prevail, and a bishop be appointed to the see of 
Constantinople (v. 8). That the bishops met at 
his bidding is testified by themselves in their 
short address to him subsequently, to confirm 
what they had decreed (Mansi, ib. 557), to say 
nothing of other proofa3, for which see Beveridge 
(Synod. ii. 89). Whether they re-assembled at 
his bidding we are not told. Of their number 
there has never been any dispute, this council 
having in fact gone by the name of that of “the 
150 (pv) fathers" ever since. There were 36 
bishops of the Macedonian party likewise invited, 
but they quitted Constantinople in a body when 
they found that it was the faith of the Nicene 
fathers to which they would be called upon to 
subscribe, Of those present, Timothy, bishop of 
Alexandria, St. Meletius of Antioch, who presided 
at first, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Ascholius, bishop 
of Thessalonica, St. Amphilochius of Iconium, 
aith the two Gregories of Nazianzum and Nyssa, 
were the most considerable, Nectarius and Fla- 
vian being added to their number before they 
separated. —Dionysius Exiguus (Mansi, iii. 568— 
72) has preserved the names of all who sub- 
scribed. Seven canons and a crecd would appear 
at first sight to have been submitted to the em- 
peror_ by the assembled fathers for confirmation 
at the close of their hibours. John Scholasticus, 
however, the Greek collector of canons in the 
6th century, contemporary with Dionysius Exi- 
guus, reckons only six (ap. Justell. Bibl. Jur. 
Canon. ii. 502).  Dionysius himself only three; 
but then he has appended the 4th to the 2nd. 
The creed follows in his version as in the Greek. 
Isidore Mercator makes six canons out of his 
three, and numbers the creed_ as a 7th. 
Another Latin version given in Mansi makes five 
canons out of his three, and omits the creed. 
The Arabic paraphrase (ib.) makes four in ali, 
without the creed ; but, in addition to his three, 
setting down as a fourth canon 6 of the Greek 
version. — Whether any canons have been lost 
kecins to admit of some doubt.  Socrates, as is 
well known, speaks of the establiskment of 
patriarchs as one of the things done by this 
council: and the Arabic paraphrase, under a 
separate heading, “ concerning the order of the 
prelates, and their rank and place," explains this 
as follows: “ Honour besides, and the primacy, 
was granted in this council to the bishop of Rome, 
and he was made first, the bishop of Constanti- 
nople second, the bishop of Alexandria third, the 
bishop of Antioch fourth, and the bishop of 
Jerusalem fifth"'—which is the more remarkable 
as neither it nor Socrates omit the canon ordain- 
ing special prerogatives for new Rome. As 
Peveridge well remarks, it is one ditticulty con- 
nected with these canons (Synod. ii. 98), that in 
all probability they were not all passed at the 
same council. This, and a good deal more bear- 
ing upon the history of the council, will come 
out as we examine them. Canon 1 confirms the 
doctrine of the 318 Nicene Fathers, condemning 
in particular the errors of the Eunomians or 
Anomaneans—in other words, the extreme Arians 
-—the Eudoxians or Arians pure, and the Semi- 
Arians or Pneumatomachi—fighters against the 
Holy Spirit—with the followers of Sabellius, 
Marcellus, Photinus, and Apollinaris. Of these 
the Semi-Arians engaged most attention by 
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far here, from the further error into whicn they 
had fallen of late respecting the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. All, in short, that was ruled by 
this council on doctrine was directed against 
them exclusively. But, as such, they were more 
properly termed Macedonians than Semi-Arians, 
trom Macedonius, bishop of Constautinople, de- 
posed at the synod held there A.D. 360, for 
various crimes, and afterwards founder of the 
sect called“ Pneumatomachi.?" For obvious 
reasons they are not designated here from the 
name of their founder. What their errors were we 
shall see presently. Canon 2 confines each bishop 
to his own diocese, in particular the bishop of 
Alexandria is restricted to Egypt, the bishops of 
the East to the Fast alone, the privileges of the 
Church of Antioch, in conformity with the 
Nicene canons, being maintained : the bishops of 
Asia, that is, Asia Minor, to the South-West, 
Pontus and Thrace, similarly to their respective 
limits. By the word *diocese" is meant, as 
Beveridge shows (p. 23), a tract embracing seve- 
ral provinces. The events which had led to this 
enactment require some notice. —Immediately on 
the death of Valens (Clinton's Fasti R. A.D. 379, 
col. 4), St. Gregory Nazianzen appeared at Con- 
stantinople, whither he was invited by the ortho- 
dox party refusing obedience to Demophilus, the 
Arian bishop in possession. He was consecrated 
by St. Meletius of Antioch, who thus went out 
of his diocese to ordain him. Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria—then reckoned the second see in the 
world after Rome—not to be outdone, nominated 
Maximus the cynic, as he was called from his 
philosophical antecedents, to the post, und de- 
puted three bishops from Egypt to carry out his 
consecration on the spot. Maximus had pre- 
viously seemed to take part with Gregory, and 
Theolosius rejected him, when he appeared as 
his rival (Clinton, #. and Vales. ad _5vz. vii. 9). 
This conflict of the two sees, however, terminated 
in the resignation of Gregory, soon after the 
meeting of the council, though he was declared 
bishop there, and all that related to Maximus 
annulled in a special canon—the 4th. 

Most probably, the 3rd canon, ordaining that 
in future the see of Constantinople should take 
honorary precedence (r& rpegBeia Tfjs Tiu7s) 
next after Rome, was intended to prevent the 
bishops of Antioch and Alexandria from ever 
attempting to take such liberties with it again. 

Another event had occurred meanwhile (Clin- 
ton, ib. col. 4), which may be supposed to ac- 
count for the salvo to the privileges of the 
Church of Antioch, expressed in the 2nd canon. 
St. Meletius of Antioch had died “during the 
session between May and July." The funeral 
oration pronounced over him by St. Gregory ot 
Nyssa is still extant, but it contains no historical 
allusions. There had been a compact entered 
into between his party and that of St. Paulinus 
at Antioch two years before—where they were 
rival bishops—that both parties, whenever either 
of the bishops died, should unite under the sur- 
vivor of them. In spite of this understanding, 
Flavian, who had been one of the chiet promoters 
of it among the supporters of St. Meletius, was 
unanimously appointed bishop in his stead by 
the council (Cave, /fist. Lit. i. 277 and 364). 
This act not merely re-opened the schism at 
Antioch, but produced heurt-burnings elsewhere, 
the Western and Egyptian bishops pronouncing 
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more strongly than ever in favour of St. Paulinus, 
and the disapprobation shown for Flavian by Št. 
Gregory, tending to alienate numbers of his own 
friends from him amongst the Fasterns. It was, 
in fact, one of the principal causes of his retire- 
ment. The appointment of his successor, Nec- 
tarius, at the instance of the emperor, was_pro- 
bably the last act of the council of this year— 
and a strong act it was, as Noctarius had to be 
baptised betore he could be cousecrated ($0z. vii. 
8). Dionysius Exiguus, as hus been said, ends 
his canons of this council with the 4th. As 
Beveridge, too, remarks (ib. p. 95), traces of a 
new series commence with the oth. It runs as 
follows:—“ Concerning the tome of the Westerns, 
we, too, have received those who professed 
their belief, at Antioch, in one Godhend of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." What was this 
tome of the Westerns? — Beverilge considers it 
to have been the synodical epistle received from 
Pope Damasus by the Easterns at their second 
meeting, A.D. 382, to which they wrote their 
own in reply. De Marca, Cave, and others pre- 
fer to consider it a synodical_ letter of Pope Da- 
masus, addressed to the synod of Antioch A.D. 
578 or 9. Baronius, another of his to St. Pauli- 
nus of Antivch some years before. May it not 
be that the first tome of the kind was the 
letter sent by St. Athanasius in the name of his 
synod at Alexandria, A.D. 362, to the Church ot 
Antioch, which _he calls “a tome?" himself, to 
which St. Paulinus is expressly said to have sub- 
scribed, and in which the imlivisibility of the 
Holy Ghost from the substance both of the 
Father and the Son is as distinetly set forth as 
it ever was afterwards (Mansi, iii. 3534). 
Through Eusebius of Vercelli, to whom it was 
addressed, and by whom it was in due time sub- 
scribed, it would find its way into the West and 
to Home, as the rallyin« point of the orthodox, and 
a bond of union, under existing circumstances, 
between the sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Kome, whose acceptance of its dvetrine can scarce 
have become known to each other before Mace- 
donius, the ex-patriareh of Constantinople, com- 
menced assailing the Divinity of the third person 
in the Godhead, On this, it would immediately 
give rise to, and _be the toundation of, a series of 
** tomes?"' or epistles of the same kind between 
them, in which Constantinople, being in Arian 
hands, would take no part, nor Alexandria much, 
owing to the banishment of its orthodox prelate, 
Peter, from A.D. 373 to 378, under Valens. St. 
Meletius had also been driven from Antioch a 
year earlier; but then we are told expressly by 
Sozomen (vi. 7), his orthodox rival, St. Paulinus 
was aljowed to remain; and this would account 
for the correspondence that went on between 
him and Pope Damasus uninterruptedly while 
St. Meletius was away, and of which the promi- 
nent topic was the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
Now,as Mansi points out (iii. 463-8), the svnods 
of Antioch and_ Rome are confusedly given about 
this time. Fhere are traces ofa synod of An- 
tioch, as well as of anotherat Rome, A.D. 372; 
but the acts of both have not hitherto been dis- 
tingnished from those of two later synods at 
Rome, A.D. 577, and at Antioch, the year or two 
years fvilowinc, under St, Meletius, cn the re- 
turn of the exiles. And one thing may well be 
thought to have been agreed_ upon at the first of 
these syuods of Antioch, sad possibly Rome too, 
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which was afterwards confirmed in the 2nd, and 
is evidently referred to by the Constantinopolitin 
fathers in their svnodival letter, namely, the 
creed in its enlarged form. And for this reason 
—St. Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, 
was another of the orthodox bishops who was 
not disturbed in his see; and his see, wheiher 
subject to Antioch or not, then, must have 
brought him into frequent communication with 
it, even if he had not been a personal friend of 
St. Paulinus, or was not present at the svnod 
held there A.D. 372. Now, in c. 119 of his work 
called Ancoratus, of which he fixes the date him- 
golf in the next c., viz., A.D. 373, what was 
rehearsed afterwards at the council of Chalcelon 
as the creed of the 150 fathers, that is, of this 
council of Constantinople, is set down word for 
word, so far as its new clauses are concerned, and 
Called that of Nicaea by him. Admit this form 
to have been agreed uponat the synod of Antioch, 
in conjunction, or not, with that of Rome, A.D. 
372, and his own use of it the year foliowing, as 
the authorised creed of the Church, is explained 
at once, nor is there any rcason why St. Gregory 
Nyssen, if he composed it at all—as stated by 
Nicephorus alone (xii. 13)—should not have 
composed it there. But Valens coming to 
Antioch in April (Clinton, A.D. 372, col. 2), to 
persecute the orthodox, the probability would 
be that this svnod was hastily broken up, and 
remained in abevance till A.D. 378 or 9, when 
its proceedings were resumed under St. Meletius, 
and _contirmed by 163 bishops, aud with its pro- 
ceedings this creed. All at the same time then 
and there subscribed to the Western tome or 
letter of Pope Damasus.  Hence, both the lan- 
guage of the 5th Constantinopolitan canon above 
mentioned, and of the fathers who framed it, in 
their synodical letter, where they sav that 
“this, their faith, which they had professed 
there summarily, might be lesrnt more tully 
by their Western brethren, on their being so 
good as to refer to *the tome? that emanuted 
from the synod of Antioch, and that set forth by 
the oecumenical council of Constantinople the 
vear before, in which documents they had pro- 
fessed_ their faith at greater length." Now, 
what they had set forth themselves was their 
adherence to the Nicene faith and reprobation 
of the heresies enumerated in their first canon z 
what they had received from Antioch and ac- 
cepted must have been the creed which has since 
Cone by their name, but was certainly not their 
composition; and whatever else was confirmed 
there, A.D. 378, including the Western tome. 
Which of the letters of Pope Damasus is here 
specitjed comes out as plainlv. His letter to St. 
Paulinus was written A.D. 372, when there was 
nobody left at Antioch but St. Paulinus to write 
to. “TFhe letter addressed in his own name avd 
that of the 93 bishops with him, “to the 
Catholic bishops of the East," was “the tome"? 
received by the synod at Antioch A.D. 378-9 
(Mansi, ib, p. 459-562); to which they replied 
the same year (ib. p. 9511-15). Both letters 
being on the same sulject—as were the svnods 
or 372 and 378—9—it was ensy o confuse them. 
Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, held a synodđ 
and wrote on the same subject about the same 
time (sb. p. D0:3—8). 

We are now in a position to deal with the 
synodical letter of the reassembled  council 
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of Constantinople_ A.D. 382, and their pro- 
ceedings generally. — Finding there were still 
ecclesiastical matters of urgent importance to be 
settled, most of the bishops who had met at 
Constantinople_ A.D. 381, returned thither, as 
Theodoret relates, the following summer (Mansi 
ad Baron. A.D. 382, n. 3). One of their number, 
indeed, Ascholius, bishop of Thessalonica, and 
55. Epiphanius and Jerome with him, had gone 
meanwhile to Rome. Being at Constantinople, 
they received a synodical letter from the West, 
inviting them to Rome, where a large gathering 
was in contemplation. This letter having been 
lost, we can only guess at its contents from what 
they say in reply to it, coupled with their 5th 
canon, which was evidently framed in conse- 
queuce. The aflairs of the Fast being in immi- 
nent peril and confusion, they beg to be excused 
going away so far from their sees. They had 
come to Constantinople on account of what had 
been written by the West after the synod of 
Aquileia the year before to the Emperor Theo- 
dosius—evidently the letter in which the conse- 
crations of Flavian and Nectarius are mentioned 
disapprovingly (Mansi, ib. p. 631-2)—but had 
made no preparations for going further from 
home. The most they could do would be to send 
deputies into the West.  Cyriacus, Eusebius, 
and Priscian are named, to explain their pro- 
ceedings, which they then epitomise, commencing 
with what has been anticipated above about their 
frith, and ending with the statement that Nec- 
tariusand Flavian had been appointed canonically 
to their respective sees, while St. Cyril was 
recognised by them as bishop of Jerusalem for 
the same reason. Thus this letter explains the 
framing of their 5th canon, and attests its date. 
"The same date is assigned by Beveridge to 
canon 6, restricting tho manner of instituting 
proceedings against bishops, and  reprobating 
appeals to the secular_ power. But canon 7, 
prescribing the distinctions to be observed in 
admitting heretics into communion, is shown by 
him not to belong to this council at all. It is 
almost identical with the 95th Trullan canon 
(Bev. ad 1.). Of the creed, little more need be 
added to what has been said. It was in existence 
A.D. 373, having been probably framed at 
Antioch, in conformity with the synodical letter 
of St. Athanasius, A.D. 372, where it was doubt- 
less confirmed A.D. 378-9, and received more 
probably by the 5th canon of this council A.D. 
382, than promulgated separately by the council 
of the year preceding. Possibly this may have 
been the creed called by Cassian (De /ncarn. vi. 
3 and 6) as late as A.D. 430, “ peculiarly the 
creed of the citvand Church of Antioch.' From 
the portion of it given by him it isas likely to have 
been this, as that of A.D. 363 (for which see 
Soc. iii. 25), or any other between them. That 
there is a family likeness between it and the 
creed of the Church of Jerusalem commented on 
by St. Crril_ will be seen on comparing them 
(Heurtlev's De Fide et S. p. 9-13). On this 
hrpothesis alone we can understand why no 
notice should have been taken of it at the 
council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, and iu the African 
code, namely, because it had originated with a 
proviucial, and only been as yet received by a 
general council, It was promulgated as identical 
with that of Nicaea for the first time by the 
fathers of the 4th council, 
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No more remains but to observe that the dog- 
matic professions of the council of 381 were con- 
firmed by Theodosius in a constitution dated 
July 30 of the same year, and addressed to 
Antonius, proconsul of Asia, by which the 
churches are ordered to be handed over to the 
bishops in communion with Nectarius and others 
who, composed it, the Eunomians, Arians, and 
Antians having been deprived of their churches 
by a constitution issued ten days earlier (Cod. 
Theod. xvi. tit. 1, 1. 3, and tit. 5,1. 8). And it 
was received by Pope Damasus, and has been 
regarded in the West ever since, so far, as oecu- 
menical, Its first four canons, in the same way, 
have been always admitted into Western collec- 
tions. But what passed at the supplemental 
council of 382 never seems to have been con- 
firmed or received equally. It was in declining 
to come to this last council that St. Gregory 
Nazianzen said, in his epistle to Procopius (cxxx. 
ed. Migne), “that he had come to the resolution 
of avoiding every meeting of bishops, for that he 
had never seen any synod end well, or assuage 
rather than aggravate disorders." His cele- 
brated oration (ib. xlii.), known as his “farewell? 
to the council of 381, is inspired by a very 
different spirit. 

Lastly, there was a third meeting of bishops 
held at Constantinople, by command of Theo- 
dosius, A.D. 383, under Nectarius, to devise 
remedies for the confusion created by so many 
sees passing out of the hands of the heterodox 
into those of the orthodox party (Soc. v. 10). 
The Arian, Eunomian, and _ Macedonian bishops 
were required to attend there with confessions 
of their faith, which the emperor, after examin- 
ing caretullv, rejected in favour of Nicaea, 'Ihe 
Novatians alone, receiving this, were placed by 
him upon equal terms with the orthodox. Of 
the heterodox professions, that of Eunomius is 
extant, and not without interest. It may be 
seen in Cave (/fist. Lit. i, 210). It is said to 
bave been on this occasion that Amphilochius, 
bishop of Iconium, on entering the palace, made 
the usual obeisance to Theodosius, but took no 
notice vf Arcadius, his son, standing at his side. 
When the emperor reproved him for this, “ You 
see, sire," said the bishop, “ how impatient yvu 
are that your own son sheuld be slighted; much 
more will God punish those who refuse duo 
honour to his vnly begotten Son?" (Theod. v. 16). 

(6) A.D. 394—reckoning that of 383 as the 
5th. Among those present were Nectarius of 
Constantinople, Theophilus of Alexandria, Flavian 
of Antioch, &c. What called them together, in 
all probability, was the dedication of a new 
church in honour of SS. Peter and Paul: which 
done, they sat in judgment on a controversy 
between two rival bishops of Bostra, Bagadius, 
and _Agapius; against the former of whom it 
was pleaded that he had been deposed by two 
bishops, since dead. The council decreed that, 
in future, not even three, much less two, bishops 
should have the power of deposing another, but 
that, in conformity with the apostolic canons 
(and this express reference to them in such an 
assemblage is most noteworthy), it should be 
held to belong to a larger svnod, and the bishops 
of the prevince (Mansi, iii. 851—4). 

(7) A.D. 399, of 22 bishops under St. Chry- 
sostom, to enquire into seven capital charges 
brought agaiust Antoninus, bishop of Ephesus. 
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As he died before the witnesses could be exa- 
mined, St. Chrysostom, at the request of the 
Ephesine_clergy, went over thither, and, at the 
head of 70 bishops, appointed Heraclides a deacon 
in his place, and deposed 6 bishops that had been 
simoniacally ordained by him. Their proceedings 
are of some interest, and contain a reference to 
the canons of the African Church (Mansi, iii. 
991-6). Strictly speaking, this last was a synod 
o! Ephesus. 

(8) A.D. 404, to sit in judgment on St. Chry- 
gostom, who had been recalled from erile by the 
emperor and retaken possession of his see, from 
which he had been deposed by “the Synod of the 
Oak."  Theophilus ot Alexandria was not present 
on this occasion, having had to fly Constan- 
tinople on the return of his rival. Still he was 
not unrepresented ; and St. Chrysostom had by 
this time provoked another enemy (Clinton, A.D. 
404, col. 4) in the Empress Eudoxia, whose statue 
he had denounced trom the games and revels 
permitted to be held round it in offensive prox- 
imity to his church. At this synod he seems to 
have given attendance (vi. 18) when the question 
of his former deposition was argued.  Thirty-six 
bishops had condemned him: but sixty-five 
bishops, he rejoined, had, by communicating 
with him, voted in his tavour (Vales. ad 1.). It 
is not implied in these words, us some seen to 
have supposed, that a synod was actually sitting 
in his favour now, any more than during the 
Synod of the Oak, the deputies from which 
found him surrounded, but not synodically, by 
forty bishops, in his own palace. The 4th or 
12th canon of the Council of Antioch was 
alleged by his opponents: his defence was that 
it was framed by the Arians (Reading, ib.). 
As quoted by his opponents, indeed, it was 
diflerently worded from what either the 4th 
or 12th are now; so that possibly there may 
have been an Arian version of these canons, 
aganst which his objection held good. The 
svnod, however, decided agninst him, and his 
banishment to Comana, on the Black Sea, says 
Socrates—to Cucusus, in Armenia, say others 
—followed, where he died. 

(9) A.D. 426, on the last day of February, 


When Sisinnius was consecrated bishop there, in. 


the room of Atticus. — Atterwards, the errors of 
the Massalians, or Fuchites, were condemned, at 
the instance of the Bishops of Iconium and Sida, 
as we learn from the Tth action of the Council 
of Ephesus. A severe sentence was passed on 
any charged with holding them after this denun- 
ciation (Mansi, iv. 541-2). 

(10) A.D. 428, on the death of Sisinnius, when 
the  well-known_ Nestorius was  consecrated 
(Mansi, iv. 943—4), 

(11) A.D. 431, October 25, four months after 
Nestorius had been deposed, to consecrate Max- 
imian in his place (Mansi, v. 1045). This done, 
Maximian presided, and joined in a synodical 
letter, enclosing that of the Council of Ephesus, 
with its first six canons, as they are called, to 
the bishops of ancient Epirus, whom attempts 
had been made to detach from orthodoxy (ib. 
297). Letters were written likewise by him 
and by the emperor to Pope Celestine, St. Cyril, 
and other bishops, to acquaint them with his 
elevation, at which all expressed themselves well 
pleased (i), 2571-92). Another synod appears to 
bave been held by him the year following, for 
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restoring peace between his own Church and that 
of Antioch (ib. 1049—50). 

(18) A.D. 443, probably (Mansi, vi. 463-6, 
comp. Cave, i. 479) to consider the case of 
Athanasius, bishop of Perrhe, on the Euphrates, 
afterwards deposed at Antioch under Domnus. 
Here he seems to have got letters in his favonr 
from Proclus (comp. Conc. Hierap. A.D. 445). 

(13) A.D. 448, November 8, under Flavian, to 
enquire into a dispute between _ Florentius, 
metropolitan of Sardis, and two of his suffragans: 
but while sitting, it was called upon by Eusebius, 
bishop of Dorylaeum, one of its members, and 
who had, as a layman, denounced Nestorius, to 
summon Eutyches, archimandrite of a convent 
of three hundred _monks, and as resolute an op- 
ponent of Nestorius as himself, on a charge that 
he felt obliged to press against him. The charge 
was that he recognised but one nature in Christ. 
Messengers were despatched to invite Eutycbes 
to peruse what Eusebius had alleged against him. 
Meanwhile, two letters of St. Cyril—his second 
to Nestorius, recited and approved at the Council 
of Ephesus, and his letter to John of Antioch, 
on their reconciliation—were read out, and pro- 
nounced orthodox by all. A reply was brought 
subsequently from Eutyches, that he retused to 
quit his monastery. A 2nd and 3rd citalion 
followed in successivn. Then he promised at- 
tendance within a _ week, While waiting tor 
him, the council listened to some minutes of a 
conversation between him and the two presbvters 
charged with his 2nd citativn, when they said 
he expressly denied two natures in Christ. At 
last he appeared, made profession of his faith, 
and was condemned —thirty-two bishops and 
twenty-three arehimaundrites subscribing to his 
deposition from the priesthood and monastic 
dignity. Proceedings occupied altogether seven 
sessions—the last of which was held November 22. 
Its acts were recited in a subsequent council of 
the year following at Constantinople; at Ephesus, 
also, the year following, under Dioscorus; and 
again, in the 1st session of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, where they may be read still (Mansi, vi. 
495-8, and then 649-754). 

(14) A.D. 449, April 8, of thirty bishops under 
Thalassius, archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
held by order of the emperor, to re-consider the 
sentence passed on Eutyches by the council under 
Flavian, on a representation Qkom the former 
that its acts had been falsihted. This, however, 
was proved untrue. Another session was held 
April 27, on a second petition from Eutyches, to 
have the statement of Magnus—the oilicial or 
silentiary, who had accompanied him to the 
council under Flavian—taken down, which was 
done. This officer declared to having scen the 
instrument containing his deposition, before the 
session was held at which it was resolved on. 
The acts of this council are likewise preserved in 
the first session of that of Chalcedon (Mansi, vi, 
503—4, and then 753—828). 

(15) A.D. 450, at which Anatolius was ordained 
bishop; and then, some montha afterwards, at 
the head of his suftragans and clergy, made pro- 
fession of his faith and subscribed to the cele- 
brated letter of St. Leo to his predecessor 
Flavian, in the presence of four legates from 
Rome, charged to obtain proofs of his orthodoxy 
(Mansi, vi. 509-14, with ep. lxix. of St. Leo, 
ib. 83-3). ' 
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* (16) A.D. 457, under Anatolius by order of 
the Emperor Leo, whom he had just crowned, to 
take cognisance of the petitions that had arrived 
from Alexandria for and against Timothy Aelurus, 
who, on the murder of St. Proterius, had been in- 
stalled bishop there by the opponents of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and to consider what could be 
done to restore peace. The council anathema- 
tised Aelurus and his party (Mansi, vii. 521—2 
& 869—70). 

(17) A.D. 459, under Gennadius. FEighty-one 
bishops subscribed to its synodical letter still 
extant, in which the 2nd canon of the Council 
of Chalcedon is cited with approval against some 
simoniacal ordinations recently brought to light 
in Galatia (Mansi, vii. 911—20). 

(18) A.D. 478, under Acacius, in which Peter, 
Bishop of Antioch, surnamed the Fuller, Paul of 
Ephesus, and John of Apamea, were condemned : 


and a letter addressed to Simplicius, bishop of. 


Rome, to acquaint him with, and request him to 
concur in, their condemnation (Mansi, vii. 1017— 
22, comp. Vales. Observ. sn Evag.i. 2). A letter 
Was addressed at the same time by Acacius to 
Peter the Fuller himself, rebuking him for having 
introduced the clause “ Who was crucified for 
us * into the Trisagion or hymn to the Trinity. 
Hitherto this letter has been printed as if it had 
issued from a synod five years later, when in 
fact there was no such synod (Mansi, i. 1119 
24). 

(19) A.D. 492, under Euphemius : in favour of 
the Council of Chalcedon ; but as he declined 
removing the name of his predecessor Acacius 
from the sacred diptychs, he was not recognised 
as bishop by popes Felix and Gelasius, to whom 
he transmitted its acts, though his orthodoxy 
was allowed (Mansi, vii. 1175—80). 

(20) A.D. 495, by order of the Emperor Ana- 
stasius [., in which the Henoticon of Zeno was 
confirmed, Euphemius, bishop of Constantinople 
deposed ; and Macedonius, the second of that name 
who had presided there, substituted for him 
(Mansi, viii. 186—7). 

(21) A.D. 498, by order of the emperor Ana- 
stasius 1., in which Flavian, the second bishop of 
Antioch of that name, and Philoxenus of Hiera- 
polis, took the lead: condemning the Council of 
Chalcedon and all who opposed the Monophysite 
doctrine, or would not accept the interpolated 
clause “ Who was crucified for us * in the Tris- 
agion. But it seems probable that this counci! 
took place a year later; and that another had 
met a year earlier, under Macedonius, less hostile 
to the Council of Chalcedon than this, and of 
which this was the reaction (Mansi, viii. 197-— 
200). 

(22) A.D. 518, July 20, by order of the em- 
peror Justin, at which the names of the Councils 
of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalce- 
don: of St. Leo of Rome, with Euphemius and 
Macedonius of Constantinople, were restored in 
the sacred diptychs: and Severus and all other 
opponents of the 4th council anathematised. 
Its synodical letter signed by forty bishops and 
addressed to the Constantinopolitan bishop, John 
H., praying his assent to its acts, is preserved in 
the 5th action of the council under Mennas, A.D. 
536, as are his letters informing the Eastern 
bishops of what had been done there. Count 
Gratus was despatched to Rome by the emperor 
with lettersfrom himself and the patriarch to pope 
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Hormisdas, hoping that peace might under these 
circumstances be restored between them. The 
answers of Hormisdas, his instructions to the 
legates despatched by him to Coustantinople, 
their accounts of their reception there, the pro- 
fession signed by the patriarch, and subsequent 
correspondence between him and the pope, may 
all be read amongst the epistles of the latter 
(Mansi, viii. 435—65). The Easterns had to ana- 
thematise Acacius of Constantinople by name, 
and to erase his, and the names of all others, 
Euphemius and Macedonius included, who had 
not erased his previously, from the sacred 
diptychs, before the pope would readmit them to 
his communion (2/6. 573—8). 

(383) A.D. 531, under Epiphanius, who was 
then patriarch, to enquire into the consecration 
of Stephen, Metropolitan of Larissa, within the 
diocese of Thrace, which, contrary to the 28th 
canon of Chalcedon, had been made without 
consulting him. Stephen, having been deposed 
by him on these grounds, appealed to Rome ; but 
the acts of the synod held there to consider his 
appeal are defective, so that it is not known with 
What success (Mansi, viii. 739—40). 

(24) A.D. 536. According to some, three 
synods were held there this year: 1. in which 
pope Agapetus presided and deposed Anthimus, 
patriarch of Constantinople: but this, as Mansi 
shews (viii. 871-2), the emperor Justinian had 
already done, besides confirming the election of 
Mennas in his stead, at the instance of the clergy 
and people of the city.  Agapetus, who had 
come thither on a mission from Theodatus, king 
of the Goths, having previously refused his 
communion, had unquestionably procured his 
ejection: and he afterwards consecrated Mennas, 
as Theophilus of Alexandria had St. John Chry- 
sostom, at the request of the emperor. 2. in 
which a number of Eastern bishops met to draw 
up a petition to the pope requesting him to call 
upon Anthimus, subsequently to his deposition 
but previously to his going back to Trebizond 
from which he had been translated, for a retrac- 
tation of his denial of two natures in Christ: 
but this can hardly be called a council; and the 
death of the pope stopped any definitive action 
on his part (/b.). 3. under _ Mennas, after the 
death of the pope, consisting of five actions, the 
first of which took place, May 2, in a church 
dedicated to St. Mary near the grent church, 
Mennas presiding, and having on his right, 
among others, five Italian bishops, who had come 
to Constantinople from the late pope, and re- 
mained there with him on his arrival. The 
first thing brought before the council was a 
petition from various monastic bodies in Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Mount 
Sinai to the emperor, begging that the sentence, 
stayed only by the death of the pope, agninst An- 
thimus, might be carried out ; a general account 
of what had passed between them and the pope 
followed, their petition to him was preduced by 
the Italian bishops present and recited ; after it 
another petition to him from some Eastern 
bishops on the same subject; and his own letter 
to Peter, bishop of Jerusalem in reply. Desirous 
of following out his decision, the council sent de- 
puties to acquaint Anthimus with its proceedings, 
and bid him appear there within three days. 
The second and third actions passed in sending 
him similar suminonses, but all his hiding-places 
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having been searched repentedly without finding 
him, his condemnativn and deposition was at 
length decreed in the fourth action by the coun- 
cil and its president, and signed by seventy-two 
bishops or their representatives, and two deacons 
of the Roman Church. At the fifth and last 
action a number of documents were recited. 1. 
A petition of the bishop of Apamea and other 
Syrian bishops to the emperor against Anthimus, 
Severus, and others of the Monophysite party. 
2. Another petition to him from some monks of 
Palestine and Syria to the same etlect. 3. A 
similar petition from the same monks to this 
council. 4. Two letters of pope Hormisdas, 
one dated A.D. 518, and relating to the Constan- 
tinopolitan synod of that year; the other ad- 
dressed to Epiphanius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople three years later, requesting him to act, 
and directing him how to act, in his stead in re- 
ceiviag converts from the Monophysites. 5. 
A petition from the clergy and monks of Antioch 
to the patriarch John and synod ot ConstantinQ- 
ple, A.D. 518, against Severus. 6. An address of 
the same svnod to the patriarch John. 7. A 
petition of the monastic bodies in Constantinople 
to the same synod, with a narrative of the 
acclamations amidst which its decisions had been 
carried out by John. 8. His letters to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem and bishop of Tyre 
thereon, and their replies to him, with another 
narrative showing how rapturously the church 
of Tyre had received them. 9. A similar letter 
from the bishops of Syria secunda to the same 
patriarch of Constantinople, with a narrative of 
proceedings against Peter, bishop of Apamea, for 
his Monophysite sayings : and a petition presented 
to them by the mouks of his diocese against him 
and Severus. All which having been read, an 
anathema was passed upon him, Severus and 
Žoaras, one of their followers, by the council 
now sitting—this is inexcusably left by Mansi 
(viii. 1131-8) with its corrupt heading uncor- 
rected, ascribing it to a fvriner synod—and then 
by Mennas, its president ; according to the order 
observed in the 4th action in passing sentence 
upon Anthimus.  kighty-eight bishops or their 
representatives, and two deacons of the Roman 
church as before, subscribed on this occasion. 
A constitution of the emperor addressed to 
Mennas confirmed their sentence (Mansi, viii. 
8069-1162). 

(25) A.D. 538, says Valesius, 541 Cave, 543 
Mansi, under Mennas by order of the emperor 
Justinian, in support of his edict against the 
errors of "Origen, denounced to him in a petition 
from four _monks of Jerusalem, placed in his 
hands, says Liberatus (ZBrev. 23) by Pelagius, a 
Roman envoy, whom he had sent thither on a 
different errand, with the express object of 
injuring Theodore, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappa- 
docia, surnamed Ascidas, who defended Origen. 
His edict, which is in the form of u bovk against 
Origen ani addressed to Mennas, is given at 
length by Mansi (ix. 487-588). It was commu- 
Dicated to the other patriarchs and to pope Vigi- 
lius. "The councii backed it by 15 anathemas 
against Origen and his errors, usua!lv placed at 
the end of the acts of the 5th general council 
(Mansi, ib, 395-400) with which this council 
came to be subsequently confused, in consequence, 
Says Cave, of their respective acts having tormed 
one volume (Mansi, ib. 121 -4; aud also 703-8). 
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(28) A.D. 546, according to Garnier (Diss. ad 
Liberat. c. iv.) under Mennas to assent to the 
1st edict, now lost, of the emperor Justinian 
against the three chapters the year before. Both 
Cave and Mansi pass over this council, and sub- 
stitute for it another, supposed to have been 
held by pope Vigilius the year following, after 
his arrival in February (Clinton, A.D. 547, col. 
4), at which it was decided to refer passing sen- 
tence upon the three chapters to the meeting of 
the general council about to take place (Mansi, 
ix. 125-8). 

(27) .A.D. 553, the 5th general, held by order 
of the Emperor Justinian, and composed of 165 
bishops, with Eutychius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, for their president: Pope Vigilius being 
on the spot all the time, but declining to attend ; 
indeed, he was not even represented there. As 
far back as his election, A.D. 537, according to 
Victor of Tunis, he had been secretly pledged 
to the Empress Theodora, who favoured the 
Monophysite party, to assent to the condemna- 
tion of the three chapters (Garn. ad Zab. Breviar, 
c. 22); and this step, according-to Liberatus (ib, 
c. 24), had been pressed upon the emperor all the 
more warmly since then, in consequence of the 
condemnation of the Origenists in a council under 
Mennas the year following. Theodore, bishop of 
Caesarea, a devoted Origenist and friend of the 
empress, pointed it out in fact asa means of bring- 
ing back a large gection of the _ Monophysites 
to the church. Their opposition to the 4th gene- 
ral council, he averred, lay in the countenance 
supposed to be given by it to these writings—1. 
The works of Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia ; 
2. The letter of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, to Maris; 
and 3, what 'Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, hnd 
published against St. Cyril: the third, however, 
he forbore to name ; all held to be tainted with 
Nestorianism. By 'condemning them, he seems 
to have calculated the authority of the council 
that had treated their authors at least so favour- 
ably, would be undermined.  Justinian, acting 
on his advice, had already godne them twice, 
A.D. 545 and 551 (Gieseler, i. 325; Cuuningham's 
Tr., no date is assigned to the two pieces given 
in Mansi, ix. 5637-82, and 589-646); and the 
first time had been followed by Vigilius, whose 
“ Judicatum," published at Constantinople, A.D, 
548, is quoted in part by the emperor in his 
address to this council (Mansi, ix. 178—86, and 
agnin, 582-8) on its nssembling. But Vigilius 
had, A.D. 547, declared against coming to any 
decision on the subject till it had been discussed 
in a general council; and to this he went back 
on ascertaining what indignation his “Judi- 
catum ? had caused in Africa and in the West, 
and excommun' -ated Mennas and Theodore for 
having gone further (Mansi, ib. 58-61). Accord- 
inglv, the emperor decided on sumumoning this 
council to examine and pronounce upon them ; 
and Eutychius, the Constantinopolitan patriareh, 
addressed a letter to Vigilius, which was read 
out at its first session, May 5, requesting him 
to come and preside over its deliberations. Vigi- 
lins assented to thier joint examination by him- 
self aud the council, but was silent about his 
attendance. Three patriarchs and a number of 
bishops accosted him personally with no belter 
success. At the 2nd session, or collativn,a second 
interview with him was reported, in which he 
detinitively declined attending; aud even on a 
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message from the emperor he would not under- 
take to do more than examine the chapters 
by himself, and transmit his opinion on them, 
not to the council, but to him. This pro- 
bably was contained in his Constitutum (Mansi, 
ib. p. GI and seq.); the date assigned to which 
indicates that it came out between the 5th 
and 6th collations. Some bishops of Africa 
and Illyrla excused themselves equally to the 
deputation sent to invite their attendance. At 
the 3rd collation the fathers commenced the 
real business for which they had been convened 
with a preface well worth remembering for its 
soundness and moderation. "They pledxed them- 
selves to the exact doctrine and discipline laid 
down in the four general councils, each and ali, 
preceding their own; one and the same confes- 
sion of faith had sutliced for them in spite of all 
the heresies they had met to condemn, and should 
suffice_ now. All things in harmony with it 
should be received ; and all things at variance 
with it rejected. Having thus pledged them- 
selves to the 4th council among the rest, the 
fathers proceeded to the examination of the three 
chapters in their 4th collation. This was on 
May 12: extracts having accordingly been read 
out from varicus works of Theodore, both he 
and they were judged worthy of condemnation. 
The next day, or the 5th collation, passages for 
or against Theodore, for St. Cyril and others, 
were produced and weighed; and authorities, 
particularly St. Augustine, cited in favour of 
condemuning heretics although dead, — Enquiry 
having been made when the name of Theodore 
ceased to be commemorated in the sacred dip- 
tychs of his church, it was discovered that the 
name of St. Cyril had long been substituted 
there for his. At the close of the sitting, 
extracts from the writings of Theodoret against 
St. Cyril were recited; on which the fathers 
remarked that the 4th council had acted wisely 
in not receiving him till he had anathematised 
Nestorius. Six days intervened belore the 6th 
collation took place, May 19. During this in- 
terval Vigilius issued his “ Constitutum," dated 
May 14,in the form of a synodical letter addressed 
to the emperor (Mansi, ix. 61-106), answering 
and condemning a number of the positions of 
Theodore, but pleading for Theodoret and Ibas, 
as having been acquitted by the 4th council. 
However, the _council at its 6th collation found 
the letter of Ibas in question contrary to the 
Chalcedonian definition, and anathematised it 
accordiugly, the principal speaker against it being 
Theodore, bishop of Cappadocia ; but its author 
escaped, At the 7th collation, May 26 or 30, 
for the reading is doubtful, a communication 
was read from the emperor in deprecation of 
the “ Constitutum * addressed to him by the 
Pope, May 14, and on which there had been a 
good mauy messages between them in vain since. 
First, no less than six documents were recited 
proving Vigilius to have expressly condemned 
the three chapters as many times: 1, a letter 
from him to the emperor; 2, to the empress, in 
both which the words “ unam operutionem ? 
were declared at the 6th council by the legates 
of Agatho to have been a later insertion of the 
Mounothelite party (Baluz. ap. Mansi, ix. 1603-72); 
3, to kis deacons, Rusticus and Sebastian, con- 
demning them for the false stories they had 
spread about kim; 4, to the bishop of Kiew, in 
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Russia; 5, to the bishop of Arles; and 6, a 
deposition signed by Theodore, bishop of Caesarea, 
and a lay dignitary, to the effect that Vigilius 
had sworn to the emperor in their presence to 
do all he could for the condemnation of the three 
chapters, and never say a word in their favour. 
Next, an enquiry, by order of the emperor, re- 
specting a picture or statue of Theodvret said to 
have been carried about at Cyrus in procession, 
was reported. And, lastly, the imperial man- 
date, which ordained that the name of Vigilius 
should be removed from the sacred diptychs for his 
tergiversations on the subject of the three chap- 
ters, “ Non enim patiebamur, nec ab e0, nec ab 
alio quocunque," says the emperor, “ inviolatam 
communionem suscipere, qui non istam impie- 
tatem condemnat . . . . ne eo modo inveniamur 
Nestorii et Theodori impietati communicantes ? 
(Mansi, #6. 366-7). Unity with the apostolic 
see would not, he adds, be thereby dissolved, 
inasmuch as neither Vigilius nor any other indi- 
vidual could, by his own change for the worse, 
mar the peace of the Church. To all which the 
council agreed. Finally, reviewing at its 8th 
collation, June 2, in a singularly well-written 
compendium all that it had done previously, 
and vindicating the course about to be pursued, 
it formally condemned the three chapters, and 
with them the author of the first of them— 
Theodore—promulgating its definitive sentence 
in 14 anathemas, almost identical with those 
of the emperor (Mansi, ib. 557-64), and in 
which the heresies and heresiarchs thus con- 
demned are specified : Origen among the number 
in the eleventh, though not in the corresponding 
one of the emperor. He had been previously 
condemned in the council under Mennas, A.D. 
538, as we have seen. Of these anathemas the 
Greek version is still extant: of almost every 
other record of its proceedings the Latin version 
alone remains.  Vigilius, after taking some time 
to consider, announced his assent to them in two 
formal documents: the first a decretal epistle, 
dated Dec. 8 of the same year, and addressed to 
the Constantinopolitan patriarch (Mansi, #b. 413— 
32, with the notes of De Marca), in which, as 
he says, after the manner of St. Augustine, he 
retracts all that he had ever written diflerently ; 
and the second, another Constitutwn of great 
length, dated Feb. 23 of the year following 
(Clinton, A.D. 554, €. 4), but without any head- 
ing or subscription in its present form (Mansi, 
ib, 4507-88). He died on his way home, and 
Pelagius, the Roman envoy who had been instru- 
mental in condemning Origen, had thus, on be- 
coming pope, to vindicate the condemnation of 
the three chapters by this council in the West, 
where they had been defended all but unani- 
mously, and_ were upheld obstinately by more 
than three parts of Italy still. The 2nd Pela- 
gius, twenty-five years later, in his third letter 
to the bishops of Istria, said to have been written 
by St. Gregory the Great, then his deacon 
(Mansi, ib. 433-54, and see Migne's ed.), apolo- 
gised as follows for the conduct of his prede- 
cessors and his own therein.  Referring to the 
occasion on which St. Peter was reproved by 
St. Paul (Gal. ii. 11), he asks, “ Nunquid Petro 
apostolorum principi sibi dissimilia docenti, de- 
buit ad haec verba responderi?"  “Haec quae 
dicis, audire_ non possumus, quia _aliud ante 
praedicasti 2 Si igitur in trium capitulorum 
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negotio, aliuđd cum veritas quaereretur, aliud 
autein invent& veritate, dictum est : cur mutatio 
seutentiae_huic sedi in crimine objicitur, quae 
a cuncta ecclesid humiliter in ejus auctore vene- 
ratur? Non enim mutatio sententiae, sed incon- 
stantia sensds in culpa est." St. Gregory, when 
pope, settled the matter by affirming that he 
venerated the 5th council equally with the four 
preceding (Mansi, ib. 454). No canons seem to 
have been passed in it; but though two elabo- 
rate dissertations have been written on it (Garn. 
ad Liberat. and H. de Noris, Op. P. ii.), many 
points connected with it are still doubtful ; and 
the documents published by Mansi (ix. 151-651) 
as belonging to it, greatly need re-arranging. 

(28) A.D. 565, at which the emperor Justinian 
endeavoured to get the errors of Julian of Hali- 
carnassus, a well-known Monophysite, who main- 
tained the incorruptibility of tho Body of Christ 
antecedently to his resurrection, approved, by 
banishing those who opposed them (Mansi, ix. 
765-8). 

(29) A.D. 587, at which a foul charge brought 
against Gregory, patriarch of Antioch,by a banker 
of his diocese, was examined. He was honourably 
acquitted and his accuser punished (Evag. vi. 7). 
Mausi thinks this must have been the synod 
summoned as a general one by the Constantino- 
politan patriarch John, in virtue of his assumed 
title of oecuinenical patriarch, and for which he 
was so severely taken to task by pope Pelagius II. 
—but for this no direct proof is adduced either 
by him or Pagi (ix. 971—4). It is supplied, 
however, in a letter of St. Gregory the Great to 
that patriarch (ib. 1217-18), and a further 
letter of his some time later, when Cyriacus 
was patriarch, whose plan of holding another 
synod for the same purpose he would seem to 
have anticipated (zh. x. 159). — Mansi (ib. p. 
481-2) conceives this synod to have been held 
A.D. 908. 

(80) A.D. 626, under Sergius, to consiler the 
question raised by Paul,a Monophysite of Phnsis, 
in Lazica, and Cyrus, its metropolitan—atter- 
wards translated to Alexandria—betore the em- 
peror_Heraclius, whether one or two wills and 
operations were to be ascribed to Christ.  Ser- 
gius, on the authority of a discourse aseribed by 
him to his well-known predecessor Mennas, and 
other testimonies which he abstains from naming, 
prenounced in favour of one operation and one 
will; thereby fvunding the heresy called Mono- 
thelism (Mansi, x. 585—8). Clinton (ii. 171) 
dovubts whether the question did not originate 
with Athanasius, patriarch of the Jacobites in 
Syria, on his promotion to the see of Antiveh by 
Heraclius four years later. The discourse which 
Sergius ascribed to Mennas was proved a forgery 
to the 6th council at its third session. 

(31) A.D. 639, under Sergius, and continued — 
unless there were two distinct councils this year 
—under Pyrrhus, his successor, at which the 
“ Ecthesis? or exposition of taith by the em- 
peror Heraclius, favourable to Monothelism, was 
confirmed (Mansi, X. 673—4). Parts of its acts, 
with the ecthesis in full, were recited in the 
third sitting of the Lateran under _ Martin I. 
A.D. 649 (ib. 991—1004). 

(32) A.D. 665, by order of the emperor Con- 
stans 1[., at which St. Maximus, the great oppo- 
nent of the Monothelites, was condemned (Mansi, 
xi. 73—4). 
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(83) A.D. 666, under Peter, patnarch of 
Constantinople, and attended by Macedonius of 
Antioch and the vicar of the patriareh of Alex- 
andria, at which St. Maximus was condemned 
a second time with his disciples (Mansi, xi, 
13—6). 

(834) The 6th general, held in the banqueting 
hall of the palace, called Trullus from its domed 
roof (Du Fresne, Constant. Christ. ii. 4, S 19--0), 
and lasting from November 7, A.D. 680, to Šep- 
tember 16 of the ensuing year. 

It was convened by the emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus, as stated in his epistle to Pope Donus, 
in consequence of a request made to him by the 
patriarehs of Constantinople to permit their 
removing from the sacred diptychs the name of 
Pope Vitalian, lately decensed, while they were for 
retaining that of Honorius (Mansi, xi. 194-200). 
In short, they wished to commemorate none af 
the popes after Honorius till some disputes that 
had arisen between thcir own sees and his had 
been settled, and some newly-coined words ex- 
plained. The allusion is probably to the “ula 
Beavšpikh dvćpyaa? attributed to Christ by the 
Mounothelite patriarch and synod of Alexandria, 
A.D. 633 (ib. 565), when Honorius was pope. 
Donus dying before this letter could reach Rome, 
it was complied with at once by his successor 
Agatho, who sent three bishops, on behalf of his 
synod, and two presbyters, and one deacon named 
Johu—who subsequeutly became pope as John V., 
in his own name—to Constantinople, “to bring 
about the union of the holy Churches of God,? 
as it is snid in his life (ib. 1605). On heariug 
from the “oecumenical pope,? as he styles him, to 
that effect, the Emperor issued his summons to 
George, patriareh of Constantinople—whom he 
styles oecumenical patriarch—aud through him 
to the patriarch of Antioch, to get ready to come 
to the council with their respective bishops and 
metropolitans (ib. 201). — Mausuetus, metro- 
politan of Milan, who had formed part of the 
Roman synod under Agatho, sent a syuodical 
letter and profession of faith on behalf of his 
own synod (ib. 203—8), and Theodore, bishop or 
archbishop of Ravenna, who had formed part of 
the sume synod, a presbyter, to represent him 
personally. The number of bishops actually 
present, according to Cave, was 289, thouch the 
extant subscriptions are under 180. Thirteen 
officers of the court were there likewise by com- 
mand of the emperor, who attended in person, 
and were ranged round him—on his left were 
the representatives of the pope and his synod, vf 
the archbishop vf Ravenna, and of the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, then Basil, bishop of Gortyna, in 
Crete, and the remaining bishops “subject to 
Rome "—his rieht being oceupied by the patri- 
archs of Constantinople and Antioch, a presbyter 
representing the patriarch of Alexandria, the 
bishop of Ephesus, and “the remaining bishops 
subject to Constantinople." The business of the 
council was concluded in 18 actions or sessivns, 
as follows :— 

1. 'Vhe legates of Agatho having complained 
of the nove] teaching of four patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople—Sergius, Paul, Pyrrhus, and Peter 
—of Cyrus, of Alexandria, and Theodore, bishop 
of Pharan, that had for 46 years or more 
troubled the whole Church, in attributing one 
will and operativan to the Incarnate_ Word, 
Macarius, patriareh of Antioch, and two suffrugans 
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of the see of Constantinople favourable to this 
dogma, briefly replied that they had put out no 
new terms but only believed and taught what 
they had received from general councils and from 
the holy fathers on the point in question, par- 
ticularly the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Alexandria, named by their opponents, and 
Hvuorius, formerly pope of elder Rome. Where- 
upon the chartophylax, or keeper of the archives 
of the great Church, was ordered by the emperor 
to fetch the books of the oecumenical councils 
from the library of the patriarch, As nothing 
was said of the acts of the 1st and 2nd councils 
on this occasion, we must infer they had been 
lost previously. The chartophylax was told 
to produce what he had got; and immediately 
two volumes of the acts of the 3rd council were 
recited bv Stephen, a presbyter of Antioch in 
waiting on Macarius, who forthwith contended 
that some of St. Uyril's expressions made for 
him. 

2. Two volumes of the acts of the 4th council 
were read, when the legates of Agatho pointed 
out that two operations were attributed to 
Christ by St. Leo. 

3. Two volumes of the acts of the 5th council 


stantinople. On the legates affirming that the 
quotativns contained in them had not been fairly 
made, authentic copies of the works cited were 
ordered to be brought from the patriarchal 
library to compare with them. 

7. A paper headed “ Testimonies from the 
holy Fathers demonstrating two wills and opera- 
tions in Christ," was produced by the legates, 
and read, Appended to it were passages from 
the writings of heretics, in which but one will 
and operation was taught. This paper was 
orderel to be sealed, like those of Macarius, by ' 
the emperor. 

8. The passages adduced by Agatho from the 
Fathers, and by his synod, in favour of two wills 
and operations, having been examined and con- 
firmed, were  pronounced conclusive by all 
present except Macarius; and the petition to 
have the name of Vitalian erased from the dip- 
tychs was withdrawn by George, the existing 
patriarch of Constantinople, amid great applause. 
Macarius being then called upon to make his 
profession, proved himself a Monothelite; and 
was convicted of having quoted unfairly from 
the Fathers in his papers to support his views. 

9. Examination of the papers of Macarius 


were read, when the legates protested that two having been completed, he and his presbyter 
letters of Pope Vigilius, contained in the second | Stephen were formally deposed as heretics by 


volume, had been interpolated, and that a dis- 
course attributed in the first to Mennas, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was spurious. This last 
having been proved on the spot from internal 
evideuce, its recital was stopped, the emperor 
directiug further enquiry to be made respecting 
the letters of the pope. 

4. Two letters from Agatho were recited— 
one to the emperor, in his own name, the other 
to the council, in his own name and that of a 
svnod of 125 bishops, with Wilfrid, bishop of 
York, among them, for Britain, assembled under 
him at Rome, previously to the departure of his 
Jegates. The burden of both is the same, namely, 
that what had been defined as of faith by the 
five general counciis preceding, it was the sum- 
mit of his ambition to keep inviolate—without 
change, diminution, or addition, either in word 
or thought (Mansi, ib, 235). — Mr. Renouf, 
indeed, in his second pamphlet on “ Pope 
Honvrius" (p. 46—-7), has pointed out several 
passages in the Latin version of these letters 
on the prerogatives of the Church of Rome, 
which are not found in the Greek.  EFither, 
therefore, they have been interpolated in the 
one, or suppressed in the other. The decree of 
the Council of Florence supplies a parallel of the 
same kind. But that Agatho wrote these letters 
in Greek, and that the Latin version of the 
entire acts of.this council that we have cannot 
possibly be the one made by order of the next 
pope, soon after the council dispersed, are two 
points which _ Mr. R. seems to have assumed 
without proving. 

5. Two papers were exhibited by Macarius, 
and recited: of which the first was headed “ Tes- 
timonies from the holy Fathers confirmatory of 
there being one will in Christ, which is also that 
of the Father and the Holy Ghost." 

6. A third paper from Macarius, to the same 
effect as the other two, having been read, the 
sealing of all three was commanded by the em- 
peror, and entrusted to his own officials and 
those belonging to the sees of Rome and Con- 


the council. 

10. The paper exhibited by the legates was 
taken in hand: and after a most interesting 
comparison, passage by passage, between it and 
the authentic works in the patriarchal library, 
was declared thoroughly correct in its citations : 
a profession of faith was received from the bishop 
of Nicomedia and some others, in which Mono- 
thelism was abjured. 

11. A long and remarkable profession of faith, 
contained in a synodical letter of Sophronius, 
late patriarch of Jerusalem, and the first to 
oppose. Monothelism, was recited : and after it, 
at the request of the legates, some more writings 
of Macarius, since come to hand, that proved full 
of heresy. 

12. Several more documents belonming to 
Macarius having been received from the emperor 
through one of his officers, which he professed 
not to have read himself, sume were looked 
through and pronounced irrelevant, but three 
letters were recited at length: one from Sergius 
patriarch of Constantinople to Cyrus, then bishop 
of Phasis; another from him to Pope Honorius ; 
the third being the answer of Honorius to him. 
Again the patriarchal archives were searched, 
and the two first of these letters compared witn 
the authentic copies of them fvund there; while 
the original letter of Honorius in Latin having 
been brought from thence was compared by John 
bishop of Porto, the only delegate from the 
Roman synod then present, with the copy just 
read, and the genuineness of al! three placed 
beyond doubt. A suggestion brought from the 
emperor that Macarius should be restored in the 
event of his recanting, was peremptorily deelined 
by the council. 

13. Both the letters of Sergius before men- 
tioned and that of _Honorius to him were de- 
clared heterodox; and he and his successors, 
Pyrrhus, Peter, and Paul, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
and Theodore, bishop of Pharan—on all of whom 
Agatho had passed sentence previously —with 
Honorius, whom Agatho had passed over, were 
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definitively cast out of the Church—the only 
sentence of the kind ever decreed agninst any 
pope. The letter of Sophronius, on the other 
hand, was pronounced orthodox. Finally, search 
having been made for all other works of the 
same kind in the archives, all tnat could be 
found were brought out and recited. The list 
ineluded two Jetters from Cyrus to Sergius, the 
latest of them having been written trom Alex- 
andria, with a copy of the terms of agreement 
come to between him and the "Fheodosians, a 
Monophysite sect, enclosed in it; works by 
Theodore, bishop of Pharan, Pvrrhus, Paul, and 
Peter, patriarchs of Constantinople; a second 
letter of Honorius to Sergius; and a dogmatic 
letter of Pyrrhus to Pope John IV., discovered 
in a volume of dogmatic letters by the Charto- 
phrlax, George. All these were pronounced 
heretical, and burnt as such. Letters of Thomas, 
John, and Constantine, patriarchs vf Constan- 
tinople, were read likewise, but their orthodvxy 
was allowed. 

14. Heturning to the letters of Pope Vigilius 
that had been called in question, it was ascer- 
tained by curious enquiry that each of the 
volumes of the Sth council had been tampered 
with: in one case by inserting the paper attri- 
buted to Mennas, in the other by interpolating 
the letters ot Vigilius, in support ot heresy. 
The council ordered both falsifications to be can- 
celled, besides anathematising them and their 
authors. A sermon of St. Athanasius was pro- 
duced_by the bishops of Cyprus, in which the 
doctrine of two wills in Christ was clearly laid 
down. At this sitting Theophanes, the new 
patriarch of Antioch, is first numed among those 
present. 

15. Polychronius, a presbyter, undertaking to 
raise a dead man to life in support of his here- 
tical_ views, and _failing, was condemned as an 
impostor, and deposed. 

16. Constautine, another presbyter, affecting 
to have devisel some formula calculated to 
reconcile- Monothelism with orthodoxy, was 
proved in agreement with Macarius, and simi- 
larly condemned. In conclusion, all who had 
been condemned were anathematised, one after 
the other by name, amidst cheers fvr the 
orthodox, 

17. The previous acts of the council were read 
over; and its definition of faith published for 
the first time. 

18. The definition having been once more pub- 
lished, was signed by al! present; and received 
the assent of the emperor on the spot amid the 
usual acclamations and reprobations. It con- 
sisted of three parts:—I. An introduction pro- 
clainming entire agreement on the part of the 
council with the five previous councils, and 
acceptance of the twa creeds promulgated by 
them as one. 1I. Recital of the two creeds of 
Nicaea aud Constantinople in their pristine torms. 
IH. Its own definition, enumerating all pre- 
vivusly condemned for Monothelism once more 
by name; and mentioning with approbation the 
declaration of pope Agatho aud his synod against 
them, and in favour of the true doctrine, which 
it proceeded to unfold in course: then reiterating 
the decree passed hv previous councils against 
the ffamers and upholders of a fnith or creed 
other than the two tornis already specitited ; and 
including finally in the same condemuation the 


inventors and disseminators of any novel terins 
subversive of its own rulings, 

Proceedings terminated in a remarkable ad- 
dress to the emperor on behalf of all present, 
which was read out, showing that the doctrine 
of the Trinity had been defined by the two first 
councils; and that of the Incarnation in the four 
next, of which this was the last: and a still 
more remarkable request was appended to it, 
—that he would forward the delinition signed 
by himself to the five patriarcha] sees of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem; which we are told expressly was done 
(Mansi, ib. 681—4). In conclusion, a letter was 
despatched to the pope in the name of the coun- 
cil, informing him that he would receive a copy 
of its acts through his legutes, and begging that 
he would confirm them in his repiy. The em- 
peror on his part exhorted all to receive them in 
a special edict; and as he had promised, ad- 
dressed a letter in his own name to the Roman 
svnod, dated Dec, 23, A.D. 681—Agatho dying, 
according to Cave, Dec. 1—and_ another _ to 
Leo II., soon after his accession, the year follow- 
ing, bespeaking their acceptunce. This the new 
pope granted without hesitation in the fullest 
manner, even to the condemnation of Honorius 
as having betraved the fnith; all which he 
repeated to the bishops of Spain in sending them 
a Latin translation of the acts of this council 
(Mansi, 10, 1049-583). Solely from hence the 
genuineness of both epistles has been denied 
(comp. Mr. Renout's Pope Honorius ; Professor 
Botalla's reply to it; and Mr. R/s rejoinder), 
and even the integrity of the acts of the council 
themselves in thcir present state was once 
questioncd (Pagi ad Baron., A.D. 681, n. 9-12). 
Two versions of them are given by Mansi (xi. 
189-922) ; in both the arrangement of the _con- 
cluding documents is chronologically detective. 
It is adiitted on all hands that no canons were 
pased. —Several anecdotes of this council found 
their way iuto the West. Bede tells us, for 
instance (ŽDe Temp. Rat. A.D. 688), that sucn 
was the honour accorded there to the legates of 
Agatho that one of them, the bishop of Porto, 
celebrated the Eucharist in Latin on Low-Sundav, 
in the church of St. Sophia, before the emperor 
and patriarch. Cardinal Humbert asserts it was 
then explained to the emperor that unleavened 
bread _ was enjoined by the Latin rite (ap. Canis. 
Thes. p. 318). But the two striking incidents 
of this council were: 1. The arrangement of the 
“ bishops subject to Rome," and those “ subject 
to Constantinople " on opposite sides; and, 2 
The anathemas passed on pope and patriarck 
alike. Coming events are said to cast then 
shadows before them. 

(35) A.D. 691, as Pagi shows (ad Baron. A.D 
692 n. 3-7) from the emended reading of the 
date given in its 3rd canon and rightly inter- 
preted, in or not earlier than September. The 
fathers composing it, in their address to the em- 
peror_ Justininu 11. or_Rhinotmetus, as he was 
afterwards surnamed from what befel him, say 
that they had inet at his bidding to pass some 
canons that had long been needed, owing to the 
omission of the Sth and Gth ceuncils, contrary 
to the precedent of the four first to pass any, 
Whence this council has been _comnmeonly stvled 
the quini-sext, or a supplement to both. It is 
indeed best known as the Trullan, from the hall 
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vf the palace in which it was held, although the 
6th council had met there no less. "The number 
of bishops subscribing to its canons was 213, of 
whom 43 had been present at the 6th council 
(Mansi xi. 927); and at their head, instead of 
after them as at the 6th council, the emperor, 
wlo signs however differently from the rest, as 
accepting and assenting to merely what had been 
defined by them, A blank is left immediately 
alter his name for that of the pope, showing 
clearly that the pope was not represented there ; 
and blanks are subsequently left for the bishops 
of Thessalonica, Heraclea, Sardinia, Ravenna, 
and Corinth, who might, had they been present, 
have been supposed acting for him : Basil, indeed, 
bishop of Gortyna in Crete, is set down as sub- 
scribing on behalf of the whole synod of the 
Roman church ; but then he is similarly set down 
among the subscriptivns to the 6th council, not 
having been one of the three deputies sent 
thither from Rome (ib. pp. 6+2 and 70), and 
afterwards in the letter addressed to Agatho by 
the counci), only signing for himself and his own 
svnod (ib. p. 690).  Hence there seems little 
ground for supposing him to have represented 
Rome there in any sense, though Pagi and others 
are willing to believe he may have been acting 
as apocrisarius at the time of the council (ad 
Baron. i. n. 9-13). — Certainly, Anastasius, in 
his life of Sergius [., who was then Pope, says 
that the legates of the apostolic see were present, 
and deluded into subscribing ; but there is no- 
thing else in the subscriptions to confirm this ; 
and of the acts nothing further has been pre- 
served. Great coutroversy prevails as to the 
extent to which this council has been received 
in the West: Oecumenical it has never been 
accounted there, in spite of its own claim to be 
so: and when its 102 canons were sent in six 
tomes to Sergius, himself a native of Antioch, 
for subscription, he said he would die sooner 
than assent to the erroneous innovativns which 
they coutained. John VII., the next pope but 
one, was requested by the emperor to confirm all 
that he could, and reject the rest ; but he sent 
back the tomes untouched—Lupus (Diss. de Syn. 
Trull., op. Tom. iii. 168—73), whom Pagi (A.D. 
710, n. 2) follows is of opinion that Constantine 
was the first pope to confirm any of them : but 
this is inferred solely from the honourable re- 
ception given to him at Constantinople by Justi- 
nian, which may have been dictated by other 
motives. What Adrian 1. says in his epistle to 
St. Tarasius, read out at the 7th council, is ex- 
plicit enough : “I too receive the same six holy 
couucils with all the rules constitutionally and 
divinely promulgated by them ; among which is 
contained ' what turns out to be the 82nd of 
these canons, for he quotes it at full length. 
And the first canon of the 7th counci] confirmed 
by him is substantially to the same effect, 

But the exact truth is probably told by Ana- 
stasius, the librarian, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the acts of the 7th council dedicated to 
John _VIII., whom he credits with having ac- 
cepted all the apostolical canons under the same 
reserve. “At the 7th council," he says, “the 
principal see so far admits the rules snid by the 
Greeks to have been framed at the 6th council, 
as to reject in the same breath whichever of 
them should prove to be opposed to former 
canons, or the decrees of its own holy pontiils, 


or to good manners."? All of them, indeed, he 
contends had been unknown to the Latins entirely 
till then, never having been translated : neither 
were they to be found even in the archives of the 
other patriarchal sees, where Greek was spoken, 
none of whose occupants had been present to 
concur or assist in their promulgation, although 
the Greeks attributed their promulgation to 
those fathers who formed the 6th council, a 
statement for which he avers they were unable 
to bring any decisive proof. This shows how 
little he liked these canons himself: nor can it 
be denied that some of them were dictated by a 
spirit hostile to the West. The 3rd and 13th, 
for instance, deliberately propose to alter what 
had been the law and practice of the Roman 
church for upwards of 300 years respecting those 
who became presbyters, deacons, or sub-deacons, 
as married men : and make the rule substituteđ 
for it in each case binding upon all. The 55th 
on the authority of one of the apostolical canons 
not received by Rome, interdicts the custom of 
fastiug on Saturdays which had prevailed in the 
Roman church from time immemorial. And the 
56th lays down a rule to be kept by all churches 
in observing the Lenten fast.  Canons 32, 33, 
and 99 are specially levelled against the Arme- 
nians. Of the rest, canon 1 confirms the doce 
trine of the 6th general council preceding, and 
insists in the strongest terms upon its unalter- 
ablenesg. Canon 2 renews all the canons con- 
firmed by them, with the Sardican and African 
in addition, besides the canons of SS. Dionysius 
and Peter of Alexandria ; of St. Gregory Thnuma- 
turgus, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Gregory 
Nyssen; the canonical answers of Timothy with 
the canons of 'Fheophilus, bishop of Alexandria 
and two canonica] letters of St. Cyril: the 
canon of Scripture by St. Gregory Nazianzen, and 
another by St. Amphilochius, bishop 3f Iconium 
in Lycaonia, with a circular of Gennadius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, against simoniacal 
ordinations. In conclusion, it receives all the 
apostolical canons, eighty-five in number, though 
at that time but fifty were received in the Roman 
church, as we learn from Anastasius, but rejects 
the apostolical constitutions as having been in- 
terpolated, and containing many spurious things. 
By this canon accordingly the code of the 
Eastern church was authoratively settled, apart 
of course from the 102 canons now added to it, 
which were formally received themselves, as we 
have seen, by the 2nd Council of Nicaea, and 
reckoned ever afterwards as the canons of the 
Gth council. As such they are quoted by Pho- 
tius in.his Syntagma canonum, and his Nomo- 
canon (Migne's Pat. Gr. civ. 431—1218), and 
continue to be quoted still (Orthod»r and Non- 
Jurors, by Rev. G. Williams, p. 74). Their 
general character is thoroughly Oriental, but 
without disparagemeut to their practical value 
(Mansi, xi. 921-1024, and xii. 47-96; Bever. lI. 
126-64). 

(36) A.D. 712, in the short-lived reign of 
Philippicus or Bardanes, and under the _Mono- 
thelite patriarch of his appointment, John VI. ; 
at which the 6th council was repudiated and 
condemned. The copy of its acts belonging to 
the palace was likewise burnt by his order, as 
we learn from the deacon who transcribed them ; 
and the picture of it that hung there, removed. 
On the death of the tyrant indeed John addressed 
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a letter to Pope Constantine to apologise for 
what had been done; but its tone is not assuring. 
He testifies, however, to the authentic tomes of 
the 6th council being safe still in his archives 
(Mansi, xii. 187-208); and Pagi can see some 
excuse for his conduct (ad Baron. A.D. 712, 
n. 2—6). 

(87) A.D. 715, Aug. 11, at which the transla- 
tion of St. Germanus from the see of Cyricus to 
that of Constantinople was authorised. He had 
been a party to the Monothelite synod under 
John three years before; but immediately after 
his translation be held a synod—most probably 
this one continued—in which he condemned 
Monothelism (Mansi, xii. 255—8), 

(88) A.D. 730, or rather a meeting in the 
imperial palace, at which the Emperor Leo III., 
better known as the Isaurian, called upon St. 
Germanus the aged patriarch to declare for the 
demolition of images, which he had just ordered 
himself in a second edict against them. The 
patriarch replied by resigning his pall (Mansi, 
xii. 269—70, and Pagi, ad Baron., A.D. 730, n. 
1-4). 

(39) A.D. 754, from Feb. 10 to Aug. 8, held 
by order of the Emperor Constantine Coprony- 
mus, and styling itself Oecumenical, or the 7th 
council, though its claim to both titles has since 
been set aside in favour of the second council of 
Nicaea, in which its decrees were reversed. 
Unfortunately, there is no record of its acts 
extant, but what is to be found in the 6th 
session of that council, where they were cited 
only to be condemned. As many as 338 bishops 
attended it, but the chief see represented there 
was that of Ephesus. Their proceedings are 
given in six tomes, as follows: 1. They deduce 
the origin of all creature-worship from the devil, 
to abolish which God sent His Son in the flesh ; 
2. Christranity being established, the devil, they 
say, was undone to bring about a combination 
between it and idolatry ; but the emperors had 
opposed themselves to his designs. Already six 
councils had met, and the present one following 
in their steps declared all pictorial representa- 
tions unlawful and subversive of the faith which 
they professed ; 3. Two natures being united in 
Christ, no one picture or statue could represent 
Christ as He is, besides His only proper repre- 
sentation is in the Eucharistic sacrifice of His own 
institution ; 4. There was no prayer in use for 
consecrating images, nor were representations of 
the saints to be tolerated any more than of 
Christ, for Holy Scripture was distinctly against 
both; 5. The fathers, beginning with St. Epi- 
phanius, having been cited at some length to the 
same purpose, the council decreed unanimously 
that all likenesses of whatsoever colour and 
material were to be taken away, and utterly dis- 
used in Christian churches; 6. All clergy setting 
up or exhibiting reverence to images in church 
or at home were to be deposed ; monks and lay- 
men anathematised.  Vessels and vestments be- 
longing to the sanctuary were never to be turned 
to any purpose in connexion with them. A series 
of anathemas was directed against all who upheld 
them in any sense, or contravened the decrees of 
this council. St. Germanus, the late patriarch 
of Constantinople, George of Cyprus, and St. 
John of Damascus, or_ Mansur, as he was called 
by the Saracens, were specially denounced as 
image-worshippers. The usual acclamations to 
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the emperor followed. Before the council sepa- 
rated, Constantine the new patriarch was pre- 
sented to it and approved. 1t was then sitting 
in the church of St. Mary, ad Blachernas, within 
the city; its earlier sittings had been held in a 
palace of the emperor, called Hieraeon, on the 
opposite shore (Mansi, xii. 575—8, and xiii. 203— 
396 ; Cave, i. 646—7). (E. S. FK.) 


CONSTANTINOPLE. (1) The birth (ye- 
vć6xra) of Constantinople is placed by the Cul. 
Byzant. on May 11. The dedication (čyxafvia) 
is snid to have been performed by the Holy Fathers 
of the 1st Council of Nicaea in the year 325. 

(2) The Council of Constantinople is commemo- 
rated in the Armenian Calendar on Feb. 16. [C.] 


CONTAKION (Kovrdniov). A short ode 
or hymn which occurs in the Greek offices. The 
name has been variously derived. The expla- 
nation most generally received is that it signities 
a short hymn, from the word xovršs, little; 
because it contains in a short space the praises 
of some saint or festival (Goar, not. 31 in off. 
Laud.). It has also been derived from kovrbds. 
a dart or javelin; so that Contakion would mean 
an ejaculatory prayer, or a short pointed hvmnn 
after the model of an antiphon. Some, agnin, 
have considered the word to be a corruption of 
Canticum.  Romaninus, a deacon of Fmesa, who 
flourished about 500 A.D., is said to be the 
author of Contakia. They frequently occur in 
the canons and other parts of the office, and 
vary with the day. [CANON OF OpEs.] In the 
list of the officials of the church of Constanti- 
nople we have 6 čpxov T&v kovraxlov, named 
among the offices appropriate to priests (Ta 
dpeoikia Tois lepegi rposhkovra). 

The word “ Contakion?' is also used of the 
volume containing the liturgies of St. Basil, St. 
Chrysostom, and of the praesanctified alone, in 
distinction to the complete missal. In this sense 
the word is usually derived from xovrds, a dart, 
i.c. the wooden roll round which the MS. was 
rolled, “ kovraž est parvuscontus . . . . Inde et 
Kovrdkiov, Scapus chartarum, vel volumen ad 
instar baculi" (Salmas. E.cerc. Plin.). Goar, how- 
ever, prefers the  derivation from  košikiov, 
“quasi brevis codex." In the orđimation of a 
priest, after the ceremonies of ordination are 
completed, the newly-ordained priest is directed 
to take his place among the other priests, &ra- 
zeyrćokov Tb Kovrdniov (i.e. his book of the 
liturgy)._ [H.J.H.] 


CONTRA VOTUM. A formula frequent in 
epitaphs, expressing the regret of survivors at a 
loss suffered against their wishes and prayers. 
It is of pagan origin, and does not appear to 
have been adopted by Christians before the 5th 
century. The earliest example of the formula 
given by De Rossi is of the commencement of 
that century, and runs as follows: “ PARENTIS 
POSVERUNT TETVLVM CONTRA VOTVM ET DOLO 
8vo." It is not confined, as has sometimes been 
supposed, to epitaphs placed by parents for their 
children; husbands use it of wives and wives of 
husbands, brothers and sisters of each other; 
and in fact it is very generally used to express 
the longing felt by the survivor for the departed. 
It is most common in Northern Italy. (Martigny, 
Dict. des Antiq. Chret. 175.) ja 
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pression may be considered in two different 
senses, according as it refersto the agreement for 
marriage in the abstract, or, according to later 
continental usage, to ita written evidence answer- 
ing to our marriage settlement. We shall consider 
it separately under these two heads. 

1. The law of the church on the subject of 
tbe contract of marriage is, as on many other 
points, compounded of the Jewish and Roman 
laws, under the influence of New Testament 
teaching. It is derived _mainly, in its general 
features, from the latter system of legislation, 
especially in regard to the marriage of the laity ; 
from the former mainly in regard to that of 
the clergy. 

The validity of the marriage contract generally 
depends, it may be said, on two points, (1) the 
iuherent capacity of the parties to enter into the 
contract ; (2) the limitations which may be 
placed upon the exercise of that capacity. 

1. Štrictly speaking, the inherent capacity of 
the parties for marriage turns only upon three 
points, (a) suflicient age; (0) suflicient reason ; 
(€) sutficient freedom of will. On the first point, 
it may be observed that the old Roman, like the 
old Jewish law, attached the capacity for mur- 
riage by age to the physical fact of puberty 
( Znst. bk. i. t. x. S 1); and the same principle is 
practically followed in all systems of legislation 
which take notice of age at all in this matter, 
although it is generally found convenient in the 
long run to fix an age of legal puberty, without 
reterence to the specific fact. Thus already in 
the Digest it is provided that the marriage con- 
tract iš only valid on the part of the wife when 
she has completed her 12th year, even though she 
be already married and living with her husband 
(bk. xxiii. t. ii. 1. 4). And Justinian himself in 
his /nstitutes professes to have fixed, on grounds 
ot decency, the age of puberty for the male at 14 
(bk. i. t. xxii.); both which periods have very 
generally been adopted in modern legislation. 

Strange as it may seem, the earlier Roman 
Jegislation seems to have even fixed an age be- 
youd which a woman could not marry, since we 
find Justinian in the Code abolishing all pro- 
hibitions of the Lex Julia vel Papia against 
marriages between men and women above or below 
60 and 50 (Code, bk. v. t. iv. 1. 27; and see bk. 
vi. t, lviii. 1, 12). Nothing of this kind is to be 
found in later systems of legislation, although 
disparity of age in marriage, as we shall pre- 
sently see, has sometimes been sought to be sup- 
pressed. 

It may here be observed that physical in- 
capacity in persons of full age has never been 
held to produce actual inability to enter into the 
marriage contract, but simply to render the 
marriage voidable when the fact is ascertained 
(see Code, bk. v. t. xvii. 1. 10; Nov. 22, c, 6; 
Nov. 117, c. 12). Nor is the fact one of im- 
portance in reference to the marriage relation, 
except where divorce is put under restrictions 
(see Dig. bk. xxiv. t. i. 11. 60, 61, 62). 

(b.) As respects the second point: Defect of 
reason, it may be said, in reference to the mar- 
riage contract, acts inversely to defect of age. 
Thus, under the Roman law, followed generally 
by modern legislation, madness was fatal to the 
validity of the contract, but did not dissolve it 
when afterwards supervening (Z)ig. bk. xxxii. tii. 
1 16,8 2; and see Jul. Paul. žecept. Sent. bk. 
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ii. t. xix. S 4). (c.) The freedom of _ will of the 
parties, on the other hand, can only be testitied 
by their consent to the marriage [as to which 
see CONSENT); but it may also be indirectly 
secured by limitations of a protective character 
placed on the exercise of the capacity to contract 
marriage, which will be considered presently. 
It may be sufficient here to observe that accord- 
ing to the jurists of the Digest a man might 
marry a woman by letters or by proxy if she 
were brought to his house, but this privilege did 
not belong to the woman (bk. xxiii. t. ii. 1. 5; 
and see Jul. Paul. Recept. Sent. bk. ii, t. xix. 
8 5). 

There was, moreover, one large class of persons 
in whom there was held to be no freedom of will, 
and, consequently, no capacity to contract mar- 
riage. It is important to insist on this point, 
since Gibbon in the second chapter of his great 
work speaks of the Romans as having “in their 
numerous families, and particularly in their 
country estates . . . enconraged the marringe of 
their slaves." A falser statement was probably 
never put forth by a historian, unless for mar- 
riage we read, in plain English, breeding.  Mar- 
ringe is simply impossible where the persons of 
slaves of both sexes are subject, absolutely with- 
out limit, to the lusts, natural or unnatural, of a 
master (see, for instance, Horace, Saž. i. 2, 116). 
The slave, his master's thing, can have no will 
but his master's; in respect of the civil law pro- 
perly so-called, i. e. the law made for citizens, 
he does not exist; (Ulpian, Ig. bk, 1. t. xvii. 
1. 32), or as the same jurist in his grand lan- 
guage elsewhere expresses it, his condition is 
almost equivalent to death itself (ibid. 1. 209). 
Thus, according to the logic of the Roman law, 
connections between slaves obtain not so much 
as a mention by either the jurists of the Digest, 
or the Emperors in the constitutions of the Code. 
Connections between slaves and serfs, i e. the 
s0-called adscriptitii glebae, are indeed mentioned 
(Code, bk. xi. t. xlvii. c. 21), but without the 
name of marriage, and only to determine the con- 
dition of the ofispring, which is fixed by that of 
the mother. = Jtustici, a class of peasants who 
seem to have been of higher status than the 
adscriptitii, could contract marriage snter se, and 
the 157th Novel is directed against the land- 
owners of Mesopotamia and Osrhoene, who sought 
to forbid their peasants to marry out of their own 
estates, and if they did so, were in the habit of 
breaking up their marriages and families. 

Wherever, therefore, we find slaves' marriages 
mentioned, we must seek another origin for the 
recognition of them than in the Roman law. 
That origin seems unquestionably to be in the 
Jewish law. Although only “ Hebrew " servants 
are mentioned in the passage of Exodus on this 
subject (c. xxi. vv. 3, 4, 5, 6), it is clear thnt 
the Pentateuch recognized the marriage of per- 
sons in a servile condition. And with the 
sweeping away by the Christian dispensation of 
all distinction between Jew and Gentile it is 
but natural to suppose that the right of marriage 
would be extended from the Hebrew slave to 
the whole slave class. Such right, indeed, was 
not absolute, as will have been observed, but 
flowed from the master's will, and was subject to 
his rights. The master gare a wife to his slave ; 
the wife and her children remained his, even 
when the slave himself obtained his freedom, 
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The Barbarlan Codes do not materinlly vary 
from the Roman as respects the marriage con- 
tract, so far as respects the conditions of age 
and reason. It is clear, however, that, in Italy, 
especially under the Lombards, and under the 
Visigoths of Spain, habits of early marringe 
prevailed which had to be checked by law. A 
law of King Luitprand, A.D. 724, enacts that 
girls shall only be marriageable at the expiration 
of their 12th year (bk. vi. 6. 59). An earlier 
law of the same king, A.D. 717, has been already 
referred to under the head BETROTHAL (bk. ii. 
c. 6). Although 18 was fixed as the age of ma- 
jority for male infants, yet they might betore 
this age contract either betrothal or marriage, 
and had full power of settling property (bk. vi. 
€. 64; A.D. 724). A Lombard capitulary of Charle- 
magne's (A.D. 779) prohibits generally the marry- 
ing of a boy or girl under the age of puberty, 
where there is disparity of age, but allows them to 
marry when of equal age and consenting (c. 145). 
The same prohibition is contained in the Capi- 
tulary of Tessino (Pertz), A.D. 801, also added 
to the Lombard law. 

The Visigothic law seems less equal towards 
the sexes. A law of King Chindaswinth (bk. iii. 
t. 4) torbids on the one hand women of full age 
from marrying males under age, but on the other 
enacts that girls under age are only to marry 
husbands of full age. It is not however clear 
whether the age referred to is that of puberty or 
general majority. | 

As respects the marriage of slaves, we find a 
formula on the subject among those collected by 
Mabillon (No. 44). They appear clearly to have 
been recognized both by the state and the 
church in the reign of Charlemagne, as will be 
presently shewn. 

2. If we turn now to what we may term the 
extrinsic conditions of the capacity for marriage, 
in other words to the limitations placed upon the 
exercise of that capacity, we find these to have 
been very various. Some are purely or _mainly 
moral ones; the leading one of this class, that of 
the amount of consanguinity which the law of 
difterent nations has held to be a bar to the 
validity of the nuptial contract, will be found 
treated of under the heads of COUSINS-GERMAN, 
MARRIAGE. Another—singular, because exactly 
opposite feelings on the subject have prevailed 
in ditferent countries—is to be found in the pro- 
hibition by the later Roman law of marriages 
bet ween ravishers and their victims, under severe 
penalties, both for the parties themselves, and 
the parents who consented to it (Justinian, Cod. 
b. ix. t. xiii. € 1, Nov. 143, 150). 

A directly contrary rule prevailed under Theo- 
doric in the Ostrogothic kingdom. The 59th chap- 
ter of his Edict compels the ravisher of a free- 
born woman, if of suitable fortune and noble 
birth, as well as single, to marry her, and to 
endow her with 1-5th of his property. The 
Lombard law does not seem to provide expressly 
for the case; but the “Lex Romana? of the 
Roman population in Italy must have followed 
It in its departure from the legislation of the 
emperors, where, after enacting death as the 
penulty of rape, it provides that if no accusation 
be brought for five years, “the marriage will 
afterwards be valid and its issue legitimate" 
(bk. ix. t. xviii.). Death was also the punish- 
ment of rape among the Franks; but Marculf?s 
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formulae show that marriages between ravisher 
and ravished were allowed (bk. ii. f£ 16).Ć_A 
Lombard capitulary of Uharlemagne's, however, 
A.D. 779, forbids a _ravished bride to marry her 
ravisher, even if her betrothed refuses to take 
her back (c. 124). The law of the Alamans (£. lii ) 
is to the same eflect. "The Saxon law on the cen- 
trary (t. x.) requires the ravisher to “buy " the 
woman for 300 solidi. 

It seems doubtful whether a canon of the 
Council of Iliberis in 305, bearing that “ virgins 


who have not kept their virginity, if they have 


married aud kept as husbands their violators,/" are 
to be admitted to communion after a vear without 
penance, applies really to what we should term 
violation, or to seduction only. "But at any rate 
the Visigothic law is severest of all the barbaric 
codes against marria«es between ravishers and 
ravished. Whilst enacting that the ravisher with 
all his property is to be handed over asa slave to 
the woman to whom he has done violence, and to 
receive 200 lashes publicly, it imposes the pes 
nalty of death on both if they intermarry, unless 
they should flee to the altar, when they are to 
be separated and given to the parents of the 
woman (bk. iii. t. iii. 11. 1, 2). —Closely allied to 
these enactiments is one of the Burgunidlian law, 
forbidding marringes between widows and their 
paramours (t. xliv.). It may perhaps be inferrel 
from the above that the tendency of the bur- 
barian races had originally been to favour such 
marriages, but that the influence of the oppoasite 
Roman teeling, kept up no doubt traditionally by 
the clergy, generally prevailed in the long run in 
the barbarian codes, 

There were indeed certain moral enormities 
which in some legislations were made a bar to 
all subsequent marriage. By the Visigothic law, 
a freeman guilty of rape on a married woman, 
after receiving a hundred lashes, was to become 
slave to his victim, and never to marry again 
(bk. ii. t. iv. 1. 14). But it is the Carlovinman 
capitularies which apply most largely this kind 
of prohibition. By a capitulary of King Pepin at 
Vermerie, A.D. 753, if a man committed adultery 
with his step-daughter, with his step-mother, or 
with his wife's sister or cousin, neither could ever 
marry again (cc. 2, 10, 11, 12); nora wife who 
had been dismissed by her husband for conspiring 
against his life (c. 5). The Capitulary of Com- 
pičene, A.D. 757, extends the prohibition to a 
brother committing adultery with his sister-in- 
law, a father seducing his son's betrothed, and 
to their respective paramours (cc. 11, 13); to a 
man living in adultery with a mother and 
daughter, or with two sisters, but to the women, 
in such case, only if they were ware of the in- 
cestuous connexion (cc. 17, 18). A capitulary 
of the 7th book of the general collection torbids 
also a woman who has had connexion with two 
brothers ever to marry again (c. 381; nud see 
bk. v. e. 168). 

Another limitation on the marriage contract, 
Which must be considered rather of a political 
nature, and which prevails more or less stil! in 
the military code of almost every modern nation, 
was that on the marriage of soldiers. Under the 
early Roman polity, marriage was absolutely for- 
bidden to soldiers; but the Emperor Claudius 
allowed them the jus connubii, and it seems cer- 
tain that there were married soldiers under Galba 
and Domitian (Mur, ZAes. Znscr. i. p. 306 ; Gori, 
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Fnser. Antiq. iii. p. 144). Severus seems how- | have represented the personal law of the Romans 
ever to have been the first to allow soldiers to | under the Lombard kings. Here, in barbarous 


live with their wives (Herod. iii. 229). 


The | Latin, some of the provisions of the Code are 


Philips, on the other hand, seem to have re- reproduced, whilst others are widely departed 
stricted the jus connubii for soldiers to a first from. For instance, in place of the protective 


marriage (Mur. Thes. fnscr. i. 362). Under Jus- | provisions against the marriage of guardians with 
tinian's Code, the marriage of soldiers and other their wards, we have coarser_ ones providing 


persons in the militi«, from the calujatus miles to 
the protector, was made free without solemnities 
of any sort, so long as the wife was free-born 
(Constitution of Theodosius and Valentinian, Code, 
bk. v. t. iv. 1. 21). There having been no re- 
gular armies among the barbarian races, nothing 
answering to the prohibition is to be fvund in 
their codes 

We pass now to those restrictions on marriage 
xvhich must be considered to be mainly of a pro- 
tective character, and intended to secure the real 
freedom, as wel] as the wisdom of choice. To 
these, in the highest view of the subject, belong 
those which turn upon the consent of parents 
[see CONSENT]; although indeed this restriction 
seems generally to have had its historic origin in 
a much lower sphere of feeling,—that of the 
social dependence and slavery or quasi-slaverv 
of children to their parents. Next come the 
interdictions placed by the Roman law on the 
marriage of guardians or curators, or their issue, 
with their female wards. This oceupies a large 
space in the Corpus Juriš; see Dig. bk. xxiii. 
t. ii. 11. 59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 67 ; Code, bk. v. t. vi. 

Lastly come the interdictions on the marriage 
of officials within their jurisdictions, which, as 
Papinian_remarks, are analogous in principle to 
those on the marriage of guardians with their 
wards (Dig. bk. xxiii. t, ii, 1 63). No official 
conld marry (though he might betroth to him- 
£e1f) a wife born or domiciled within the province 
in which he held ollice, unless he had been be- 
trothed to her before; and if he betrothed a 
woman, she could, atter his giving up otlice, ter- 
minate the engagement, on returning the earnest- 
money 5 but he could give his daughters in mar- 
riage within the province (1. 38). The marriage 
of an official contracted against this interdiction 
geems to have been considered by Papinian abso- 
lutely void (1. 63). 

Under the Code, a well-known constitution of 
Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius, A.D. 380, 
known by its title as “ Si rector Provinciae 
(referred to supra under ARRHAE), whilst de- 
priving of all binding force betrothals between 
persons holding authority in any province, their 
kinsmen and dependents, and women of the pro- 
vince, allows the marriage nevertheless to be 
afterwards carried out with the consent of the 
betrothed women (bk. v. t. ii.). And a previous 
constitution of Gordian had provided that if the 
marrisge were contracted against the law with 
the woman's consent, and after her husband laid 
down his office she remained of the same mind, 
the marriage became legal, and the issue legi- 
timate (t. iv. 1. 6). By another constitution, 
known as “ Si qnacumque praeditus potestate," 
a fine of 10 1bs. of gold was enacted against ofh- 
cials who should scek to coerce women into 
marriages, even though these should not be 
carried out (law of Gratian, Valentinian, and 
Theodosius, A.D. 380 s ib. t. vii.) 

We do not find anything answering to these 
provisions in the Barbarian Codes, but only in 
the work called the Zec Romana supposed to 


against the seduection of wards by their guar- 
dians, under penalty of exile and confiscation 
(bk. ix. t. v.). 

Another class of restrictions on marriage may 
be termed social ones, as depending chietly on 
disparity of social condition. “Ihe most promi- 
nent disparity of condition in the whole ancient 
world, as it remains still in much of the modern 
world, was that between freeman and slave. 
According to the Roman law, there could be abso- 
lutely no marriage between the two, but only what 
was termed a confubernium (Jul. Paul, Recept. 
Sent. bk. ii. t. 19, & 3). Yet the sense of human 
equality was so strong, that a senatus-consultum 
had to be issued under the Emperor Claudius 
against the marriage of freewomen with slaves s 
reducing the former to slavery itself, if the act 
were done without the knowledge of the master, 
—to the condition of freedwomen if with his con- 
sent (Tacitua, Ann. bk. xii. c. 53; A.D. 53). 
Although this law does not appear in the Corpus 
Juris—perhaps because it might seem indirectly 
to recognize slaves' marringes—it is clear that 
neither under the Digest nor under the Code could 
there be any marriage between free and slave. 
“ With slave-girls there can be no connubium,? 
gays A constitution of Constantine (bk. v. t. v. 
1. 3); “for from this contubernium slaves are 
born." It affords indeed a strange picture of the 
more than servile condition of the Roman muni- 
cipal functionaries, even at this period of the 
Empire, that the avowed object of the constitu- 
tion which opens with this enunciation of a 


principle, is to prevent decurions, through the . 


passions of slave girls, finding a refuge in the 
bosom of the most powerful families. The secret 
marriage of a decurion with a slave was to be 
punished by sending the woman to the mines, 
the decurion himself to exile on some island, 
whilst his property passed, as if he were dead, 
to his family, or in default of such to the city of 
which he was a curial ; local otlicials who were 
privy to the offence, or Jeft it unpunished, were 
in like manner to be sent to the mines. Ifit 
took place in the c6untry, by permission of the 
girl's master, the estate where it occurred, with 
all slaves and live and dead stock, was to be con- 
fiscated s if in A city the master forfeited the 
half of all his goods. That decurions, however, 
were not the only persons likely to marry slaves 
is evident from a constitution of Valentinian and 
Marcian, A.D. 428 (ib. 1. 7), which enumerates 
“the slave-girl, the daughter of a slave-girl,? 
first amongst those persons whom senators may 
not marry, ' 

If any man married a slave, believing her to 
be free, the ma,riage was void ab initio (22nd 
Nov. €. 10). But if a master married his slave- 
girl to a freeman, or constituted a dos upon her, 
which was considered to be -the privilege of the 
free, a constitution of Justinian's enacted that 
this shonld not only enfranchise her, but confer 
on her the rights of Roman citizenship (Code, 
bk. vii. t. vi. 1. 9). In the 22nd Novel (c. 11) 
the same emperor went further still and enacted, 
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that when a master either himself gave away his 
slave-girl:in marriage, whether with or without 
dotal instruments, or knowingly allowed another 
to give her away, as a freewomun, to a man ignor- 
ant of her condition, this should amount to a 
tacit enfranchisement, and the marriage should 
be valid; and again (c. 12), a fortionri, that if a 
master had long deserted either a male or female 
slave in a state of bodily weakness (lunguentes), 
or shown no care to preserve his rights over 
them, they, as derelicts, resuming possession of 
themselves, were no longer to be troubled by him, 
so that the marringes of such as free men or 
women would be lawful. Finally, the 78th Novel 
provided that where a man had had children by 
his slave-girl, and constituted a (dos upon her 
(which had the effect of marriage), this of itself 
had the effect of manumitting the issue born in 
slaverv, and rendering them (iberi, and no longer 
merely filii, to the father (c. 4). 

Closely analogous to the condition of the slave 
was that of the adscriptitius glebae. The mar- 
riage of a freeman with an adscriptitia does not 
however seem to have been void, but the children 
retained their mother's condition. On the other 
hand, the marriage of a freewoman with an 
adscriptitius was declared to be absolutely void ; 
they were to be separated, and the man punished 
(Code, bk. xi. t. xlvii. 1. 24; 22nd Nov. cc. 17; 
but see 54th Nov. preface). Nor do we find the 
same mitigations of the law in favour of an ad- 
scriptitiu as of a slave (supra). As respects the 
next higher class, that of the rustici, we find that 
whilst marriages between them and free persons 
seem to have been recognized, the issue of such 
marriages was divided in point of condition, the 
first, third, fifth child, &c., following tha&t of the 
mother (“quod impar est, habebit venter,? 
156th Novel). 

The Barbarian Codes deal more frequently with 
the subject of these marriages, and in some of 
them we trace distinctly the threefvld condition 
of freeman, serf or villain, and slave, the second 
becoming more and more superior to the third. 
The intermarriage of man or woman belonging 
to either of the first two classes involves, under 
the Lombard laws (A.D. 638) of Rotharis (c. 218), 
and Luitprand (A.D. 721) (bk. iv. c. 6), penalties 
of greater or less severity. In the Zer Romana, 
supposed to represent the personal law of the 
Roman population in Italy in Lombard times, we 
find a provision, that if a freewoman marries her 
own slave, she shall be put to death and the slave 
burnt alive (bk. ix. t. vi.). 

Similar provisions are found in the Alamannic 
law (circ. A.D. 750) (c. 2, and foll.), in the Bava- 
rian (Append. de popul. leg. c. 9) and the Frisian 
(t. xviii.), while the Visigothic is yet more cruelly 
severe, condemning all such unions, according to 
their varying circumstances, to the penalties of 
loss of freedom, scourging, death by burning 
(bk. iii. t. ii. c. 2). 

Finally, a law of King Gaba is addressed to 
what seems to have been a peculiar form of semi- 
slavery in the service of the Church. Its title is, 
“ That those who are enfranchised, retaining ser- 
vice to the Church, should not dare approach the 
marriage of frce persons." It enacts that a church- 
slave absolutely freed may marry a freewoman ; 
but if still bound to the obsequnun, he is to re- 
ccive three stripes and be separated from his 
wife; otherwise both are to be in slavery with 
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their issue, the property of the freewoman going 
to her heirs. And the same rule is enacted as to 
such women marrying freemen (bk. iv. e. 7). 

Notwithstanding the harshness of many of the 
above enactments, it must be inferred from them 
that marriages between free and slaves were in- 
creasing in frequency.  Indirectly, moreover, 
those which provide that a freewoman choosing 
to remain with her slave-husband becomes a slave 
herself, seem to imply, like the senatus-consult 
under Claudius before quoted, which was not 
admitted into the Code, a recognition of marringes 
between slaves, since the mere living with a slave 
would not (except under the Visigothic law) 
affect the condition of the freewoman. There is 
moreover evidence that, even in the latter cluss 
of cases, custom was often milder than the law. 
Marculf's Formularics, which are considered to 
have been put together about A.D. 660, contain a 
“ charta de agnatione, si servus ingenuam trahit,'? 
by which a mistress grants the freedom of a free- 
woman's children by her slave (f. 29; and see 
Appendix, f. 18). The ultimate relaxations of the 
law itself under the Carlovingians will be best 
treated of in connexion with the ecclesiastical 
history of the subject. 

Vast as was the gap between free and slave in 
the ancient world, that between the free-born 
and the freed was still considerable,—especially 
as between male slaves enfranchised and their 
former mistresses, or the female relatives of a 
former master. According to the jurist Paul, 
a freedman aspiring to marriage with his patrona, 
or the wife or daughter of his patronus, was, 
according to the dignity of the person, to be 
punished either by being sent to the mines, or 
put upon public works (Jul. Paul. Recept. Sentent. 
bk. ii. t. xix. S 6); unless indeed the condition 
of the patrona was so low as to make such a 
marriage suitable for her (Di. bk. xxiii. t. ii. 
1. 13). On the other hand, the Zez Papia 
allowed all freeborn males, except senators and 
their children (in which case the marriage was 
void), to marry freedwomen (i. 1, 23), from 
which class seem however to have been excepted 
those of brothel-keepers, probably as presumably 
being prostitutes themselves (Ulpian's Fragmente, 
t. xiii. S 27). The marriage of a master with 
his freedwoman was by no means looked upon in 
the same light as that of a mistress with her 
freedman ; and the patronus was restrained from 
marrjing his freedwoman without her will 
(i. 1. 28). 

The social restrictions on marriage were, in 
this as in other respects, relaxed by the later 
emperors. The marriage to a freedwoman of a 
man who afterwards became a senator was de- 
clared by Justinian to remain valid, as well as 
that of a private person's daughter to a freed- 
man, when her father was raised to the senate 
(Code, bk. v. t. iv. 1. 28). He removed the dis- 
ability to marriage which seems to have been 
considered to exist between a man and a girl 
whom he had brought up (afumna) and en- 
franchised (1. 26). And by the 78th Novel he 
allowed persons “of whatever dignity " to marry 
freedwomen, provided “ nuptial documents" were 
drawn up (c. 3). 

There were moreover certain conditions of life 
which were assimilated by their ignominy to the 
servile one. A free-born man could not marry a 
procuress, a woman taken in adultery, ene con- 
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demned by public judgment, or a stage-player ; 
uor, according to Mauricianus, one condemned 
by the senate (Ulpian's Fragments, t. xiii.). A 
senator was subject to the same restrictions 
(Dig. bk. xxiii. t. ii. 1. 44, S 8; and see |. 43, 
&$ 10, 12); the Zer Julia et Papia imposing, 
moreover, a special prohibition on the marriage 
of either senators or their issue with stage-plavers 
or the children of such (1. 44). — Under Valenti- 
nian and Marcian, A.D. 454, the “ low and abject? 
women who were forbidden to marry senators 
were declared to be slaves and their daughters, 
freedwomen and their daughters. players and 
their daughters, tavern-keepers and their daugh- 
ters, the daughters of lenones and gladiators, and 
women who had publicly'kept shops (Code, bk. v. 
t. v. 1. 7). 1f indeed a senator's daughter should 
prostitute herself, go on the stage, or be con- 
demned by public judgment, her dignity being 
lost, she might marry a freedman with impunity 
(11. bk. xxiii. t. ii. 1. 47). 

Thanks, no doubt, to Theodora's influence, 
much greater indulgence was shewn under Jus- 
tinian to actresses. Such women, if they had 
lett their calling and led a respectable life, were 
enabled to intermarry with persons of any rank, 
and their children were relieved from disabi- 
lities (bk. v. t. iv. 1. 27, S 1). By another 
constitution (1. 29), women who had been forced 
to mount the stage, or who wished to abandon 
it, were rendered capable of marrying persons 
of the highest rank, without the imperial per- 
mission. . 

The jurists of the Digest had however gone 
beyond all specific restrictions on marriage. 
Modestinus had laid down that “in marriages 
one should not only consider what is lawful, but 
what is honourable." And generally there seems 
to have grown up a feeling against unequal mar- 
riages, such as is indicated in a before-quoted 
constitution of Valentinian and Marcian (Code, 
bk. v. t. v. 1. 7; A.D. 454), which provides that 
““a woman is not to be deemed vile or abject 
who, although poor, ia of free descent;" and 
declares lawful the marriage of such persons, 
however poor, with senators or persons of the 
highest rank. And as it seemed to have been 
inferred, from a constitution of Theodosius and 
Valentinian, A.D. 418, which abolished the neces- 
sity for all formalities between persons of equal 
condition (Code, bk. v. t. iv. 1. 22), that without 
dotal instruments such marriages between per- 
sons of unequal condition were not valid, Jus- 
tinian abolished all restrictions on unequal mar- 
riages, provided the wife were free and of free 
descent, and there was no suspicion of incest or 
aught nefarious (1. 23, & 7). 

We do not find much in the barbarian codes 
on this branch of tbe subject. The Roman law 
against the intermarriage of freedmen or their 
issue with the posterity of their patrons re- 
appears in the Wisigothic code (bk. v. t. vii. c. 17), 
the penalty being reinslavement. Among the 
Wisigoths there seems to have been an old 
law forbidding the intermarriage of Goths and 
Romans, which was repealed by Rueswinth 
(Lex Wisig. bk. iii. t. i.), who allowed any free- 
man to marry any freewoman," with the solemn 
consent of her family, and the permission of the 
court." The same law must have prevailed in 
Italy under the Lombards, though we miss it 
from the Lombard code, since the Lex Romana 
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forbids intermarriage between Romans and Bare 
barians under pain of death (bk. iii. t. xiv.). 
This restriction is however one rather of a poli- 
tical nature. 

Lastly, certain restrictions on the marriage 
contract are of a religious character, and will be 
best referred to when we consider the rules of 
the Church itself upon the subject, which we 
shall now proceed to do. 

That marriage generally was a civil contract, 
subject to the laws of the state, seems to have 
been the received doctrine of the early Church; 
whilst at the same time it claimed also power 
to regulate it in the spirit of the Gospel, as is 
shewn, tor instance, in the strictness of our Lord 
and His apostles against divorce, although freely 
allowed both by the Jewish and the Roman law. 
Hence Pagan betrothals and marriages were, as 
Selden observes, held valid by the Christians 
(CUxor Ebraica, bk. ii. c. 24). The validity of 
non-Christian marriages seems to be implied in 
such passages as 1 Cor. vii. 12—16, referring to 
the cases of a convert husband and an uncon- 
verted wife, a convert wife and an unconverted 
husband ; in the latter of which cases at least 
the form of marriage must be supposed to have 
been one unsanctified by the Church ; whilst koth 
would seem to include the hypothesis of a con- 
version of either party after such a marriape. 
It must moreover be observed that, with one 
exception, the forms of marriage in use in the 
Roman world were purely civil ones. The only 
religious marriage was that by confarreantio, 
which remarkably enough was indissoluble, 
except perhaps by disfarreatio, a practice of 
which the reality is doubted. But it is clear 
from Tacitus (Ann. bk. iv. c. 16) that by the 
time of Tiberius, i. 6. the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, the use of the ceremony had become 
very rare. When therefore the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews wrote that ““ marriage is 
honourable in all * (c. xiii. 4), and his Epistle was 
admitted as authoritative in the Gentile as well 
as the Jewish churches, the inference is that 
the honour he speaks of was felt to rest as 
well on the ordinary civil contract of the Gentile 
as on any form in use among the Jews. Again, 
the Apostolical Constitutions (with an exception 
as to the clergy to be hereafter noticed) speak 
simply of “ lawful' and “ unlawful" marriage. 
Thus, in a sort of summary of the faith con- 
tained in the 6th book (c. 11), it is said: 
“ Every union which is against the law we abhor 
as iniquitous and unholy." Again: “ Marriage 
should be lawful; for such a marriage is blame- 
less? (i, c. 14); the erpression “ lawful con- 
nexion *' (vćuuuos uičis) occurring repeatedly in 
later constitutions (bk. vi. cc. 27, 29). The 
only consideration which may cast a doubt 
upon the application of the idea of “law " in 
such passages as the above, as referring to the 
municipal law, arises from tbe circumstance, 
to be presently adverted to, that the same 
expressions are used in reference to unions 
which were not recognized by the Roman law. 
But the most valuable testimony to the feeling 
of the carly Church on this subject as late 
as the 2nd and 3rd centuries, is supplied by 
Tertullian (A.D. 150-226), a writer whose Chris- 
tian zeal ran always in the direction of ultra- 
strictness. In his treatise on Idolatry, distin- 
guishing between those solemnities which a 
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Christian man may lawfully attend and those 
which he may not, he enumerates marriage 
among such as are free from “any breath of 
idolatry,? “pure by themselves."  “ The con- 
jugal union, he says, does not flow “from the 
worship of any idol! “ God no more forbids 
the solemnizing of marriages than the giving of 
a name (c. 16). 

As a rule, then, the Church has followed the 
municipal law in reference to the validity of the 
contract of marriage, and has thus not had occa- 
sion to dwell much in its legislation on the legal 
incidents of the contract. The validity of heathen 
marriage is implied in the judgments and deci- 
sions of various popes and councils (some perhaps 
antedated) as to pre-baptismal marriages, which, 
in spite of one or two weighty authorities to the 
contrary, were held binding, and on the express 
ground that the issue of such marriages were 
lawful (liberi), See the 2nd letter of Pope In- 
nocent 1., A.D. 402-17, to Victricius, 6. 6; his 
22nd letter, to the Macedonian bishops, c. 2; the 
3rd Council of Rome, A.D. 531 ; and the Jetters 
of Leo to Anastasius and to the bishops of Illy- 
ricum. The alleged decree of Pope Fabian, A.D. 
238—52, in Gratian, embodying the Roman law 
on the elfect of inadness on marriage, is a purely 
supertluous forgery. — Ecgbert, archbishop of 
York, indeed, in the Exccrptions attributed to 
him, seems to place the age of puberty some- 
what later than the Roman law, since he says 
that a girl of 14 has power over her own body, 
a boy of 15 over his (bk. ii. c. 27). A canon 
of the Council of Priuli, A.D. 791 (c. 9), con- 
tains the like prohibition as a previous capitu- 
lary befvre referred to against marriages with 
children. ' 

It has already been observed, under the head 
€ CONSENT," that on one point indeed a marked 
divergence is to be traced between the practice 
of the Church and the Roman law.  Slave-mar- 
riages are recognized, at least in the later por- 
tions of the Apostolical Constitutions. And 
masters who refused to sanction them were to 
be excommunicated (viii, 23). A free man, on 
the other hand, is to dismiss, not to marry, a 
slave-concubine with whom he may have lived. 
(bid) 

Consistent with the Apostolical Constitutions, 
the first canonical epistle of St. Basil (A.D, 326- 
879), to Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, treats 
slave-marriages as adulterous when contracted 
without the master's will, but as “ firm *? when 
contracted with his consent; assimilating them 
to the marriages of minors, and using the same 
word (KkUpiot) to express the authority both of 
the father and of the master. A work of doubt- 
ful character, which claims authorship from the 
Nicene fathers, the Sanctivnes et decrcta alia, 
which in the collection of councils by Labbe and 
Mansi will be found appended to the canons of 
the Council of Nicaea (vol. ii. p. 1029, and 101l.), 
but which are evidently of much later date, 
declares that “ marriage with slaves, male or 
female, is not allowed to Christians, unless after 
emancipation ; which being done, Jet them con- 
tract by the law of marriage and freely, a dos 
being assigned, according to the constitution of 
the country which they inhabit? (bk. i. c. 4). 
One of the alleged canons of the Nicene council 
from the Arabic, on the other hand, implies the 
practice of = intermarriave_ with  slaves even 
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amongst the clergy, in condemning as bigamous 
those priests or deacons who having dismissed 
their _wives, or even without dismissing them, 
marry others, whether free or slave (can. 66, or 
71 of the Eulullensian version). But these 
canons are also evidently of much later date 
than that ascribed to them, though very likely 
representing the practice of the Arabian church. 
If we mention here two alleged decrees of Pope 
Julius I. A.D. 336—52, the one against separating 
slaves once married, the other allowing a master 
to marry his enfranchised slave-girl (Gratian, 
cc. 4, 10), it is only on account of their professed 
date. 

There are indeed not wanting indications of a 
narrower spirit among the leaders of the Chureh. 
A letter of Pope Leo the Great (167), A.D. 453 
or 9, addressed to Rusticus, bishop of Narbonue, 
seems to imply the nullity of slaves' marriages, 
and reproduces, on Old-Testament grounds, tbe 
strictest views of the Roman law against unequal 
marriage. “ Every woman united to a man is 
not a wife, since neither is every son his father's 
heir. The bonds of marriage are lawful betwsen 
the free and between equals; the Lord establish- 
ing this long befvre the commencement of the 
Roman law existed. Therefore a wife is one 
thing, a concubine another ; as also a bondmaid 
is one thing, a freewoman another" (quoting 
Gen. xxi. 10).  [CONCUBINES.]  Suspicion is 
indeed cast upon this text by its use of the 
word ingenuus, free-+born, as simply synony- 
mous with Žiber, free, a mistake which never 
occurs in the Code or Novels, though nearly a 
century later in date, and (though it may be said 
that a pope was not bound to be strictly accurate 
in his law-language) it is not impossible that it 
may be a forgery of the Carlovingian era, in- 
vented to support a capitulary to the same 
eilect, to be presently noticed. 

The 24th canon of the 4th Council of Orleans, 
A.D. 541, enacts that slaves flecing to the pre- 
cincts (“septa ") of churches in order to marry 
are not to be allowed, nor are clerics to defend 
such unions, but they are to be returned to their 
masters and separated, unless their parents and 
masters will let them marry;—a remarkable 
enactment, as shewing a recognition of parental 
authority in a slave. 

Another canon of the same Council, forbidding 
marriages between Jews and Christian slave-girls, 
seems to imply the intrinsic validity of marriages 
between free and slave (c. 31). Another is re- 
markable as repeating, with the zeverer penaltr 
of excommunication, the enactments ot the Roman 
law against the marriage of oflicials within their 
provinees (c. 22). 

A case in which a slave-marriage is recognised 
occurs in a letter of Pope Pelagius (A.D. 555-566) 
to the sub-deacon Melleus. (Labbe and Mansi's 
Councils, vol. ix. p. 737.) 

On the other hand, Gregory the Great implies 
the invalidity of a marriage between slave and 
free in a letter to Fortunatus, bishop of Naples 
(bk. vi. ep. 1), in favour of a woman whom her. 
husband had dismissed as being of servile condi- 
tion ; but who, being now proved free, was 
without delay to be received back by him. The 
same pope however in another letter—to Mon- 
tana and Thomas, slaves whom he enfranchised 
with the privileges of Roman citizenship—implies 
the practice of slave-marriages, since he speaks 
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of the “ betrothal gifts" (sponsalia) which the 
priest Gaudivsus had given in writiug (con- 
scripserat) to * thy mother" (bk. v. ep. 12). 

The 1st Council of Macon, A.D. 581, declares 
indissoluble the intermarriage of two slaves with 
their master's consent, after the enfranchisement 
of either (c. 10). “The 30th canon of the English 

*council held under Archbishop Theodore of Can- 
terbury, towards the end of the 7th century, 
bears that “ the free (or free-born) must marry 
with the free." Pope Stephen (A.D. 754) in his 
replies to various consultations at Bienz, follows 
Leo as to the dismissal of the ancillas and marry- 
ing a free woman. It seems dithicult to sscribe a 
specific origin to a prescription found among 
some “excerpta de libris Romanorum et Fran- 
corum,'" appended to a collection of fresh canons, 
probably of the beginning of the 8th century, 
which bears that “if any one chooses to have 
his slave-girl in marriage, and has power over 
his property, if afterwards he would sell her, he 
cannot do so ; he is himself to be condemned, and 
the woman handed over to the priest? (c. 60). 
Perhaps however we have only here a far-off echo 
of Exod. xxi. 8, or Deut. xxi. 14. 

The subject indeed both of slave-marriages 
and of intermarriage between slave and free 
seems to have been greitly considered under the 
Carlovingiaus; and both the civil and ecelesias- 
tical law (which indeed at this period blend 
almost undistinguishably together) settle down 
into the recognition of such marriages and inter- 
marriages as binding under certain conditions. 
As respects the former, King Pepin's capitulary 
of Vermerie, A.D. 753, enacts that if a slave hus- 
band and wite have been separated by sale, “they 
are to be erhorted so to remain, if we cannot 
reunite them * (c. 19) ; a text at least strongly 
tending to the indissolubility of such unions. 
A more singular one provides that if a slave have 
his slave-girl for concubine, he may dismiss her 
and accept “his compeer, his master's slave-girl 
(comparem suaim anciilam domini sui accipere); 
but it is better that he keep his own slave-girl ? 
(c.7). In both texts we see already visibly the hand 
of the Church endeavouring to restrain the abuses 
ofslavery. It is moreover enacted that if a car- 
tellarius—apparently a slave freed by charter—on 
receiving his freedom dismisses his slave partner 
to take another woman, he must leave the latter 
(c. 20). Fifty years later, the validity of slave 
marriages is again implied in some “ Capitula 
misso cuidam data? of the year 803, published 
by Pertz, and to be presently referred to. And 
ten years later still, a capitulary added in some 
Codices to the Lombard law (c. 5), as well as the 
30th canon of the 2nd Council of Chilons (both 
of A.D: 813), enact the indissolubleness of slaves? 
marriages, even when belonging to different 
masters, provided their marriage be legal, and 
by the will of their masters. — Lastly, to the 
Carlovingian period should also perhaps be re- 
ferreld the two alleged decrees in Gratian of 
Pope Julius 1. (supra). 1t is almost needless to 
dwell on the momentous intluence of the change 
of view indicated by the above enactments on 
the condition of the slave.  —Evidently, from the 
moment a slave could lawfully marry, he was 
no longer a thing, but a person. It might almost 
be said that from this period slavery properly so 
called exists no longer within the Carlovingian 
world * serfdom, or a condition of dependence, 
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it might be absolute, of one man on another, 
has replaced it. 

As respects inter-marriages between slave and 
free, King Pepin's capitulary of Vermerie, of A.D. 
753, enacts that where a free-man knowingly 
marries a slave-girl, he shall always after live 
with her (c. 13). The king does not even treat 
such marriages as absolutely void, when con- 
tracted in ignorance, allowing the free person to 
leave his or her slave-partner and marry another 
only if such slave cannot be redeemed (c. 6). 'The 
contemporary Council of Vermerie recognized the 
validity of marriage between a freewoman and a 
slave, when contracted knowingly on her part, on 
the ground that there should be one law to the 
man and to the woman, and that “ we have all 
one Father in the heavens." The capitulary of 
Compičgne, 757, enacts that if a freewoman 
marries a slave, knowing him to be such, he 
shall have her whilst he lives (c. 8). On the 
vther hand, “if a Frankish man has taken a 
woman and hopes that she is free," and after- 
wards finds that she is not, he _ may dismiss her 
and take another; and so of a woman (c. 5, 
otherwise 7), 

The validity of such unions is also implied 
in an enactment, placing marriage with a free- 
man, a slave, or a cleric, on exactly the same 
footing (c. 4). Similarly, a Bavarian council at 
Dilgelfind, 772, enacted that where a slave mar- 
ried a woman of noble birth who was ignorant 
of his condition, she should leave him and be 
free (c. 10). The same rule was enacted in the 
case of a freeborn Bavarian woman marrying a 
serf of the Church (“de popularibus legibus,? 
c. 9). 

Among the specially religious restrictions 
which were sought to be placed on the marriage 
contract in the early ages of the Church, the one 
which would first claim our attention is that on 
the marriage of Christians with Gentiles, or even- 
tually also with Jews and heretics. This how- 
ever will not be specially treated of here. The 
next is that connected with the monkish profes- 
sion, which must be distinguished from the early 
vow of virginity in the female sex, and from the 
institution of the Church-virgins. The vow of 
virginity, which for many centuries now has been 
considered an essential prerequisite of the mo- 
nastic profession, was not so by any means in the 
early heroic days of monachism. St. Basil in 
the 4th centurv, after dwelling upon the pro- 
fession of virginitvy by women, says expressly : 
“ As to professions of men, we know nothing of 
them, except that if any have joined themselves 
to the monastic order, they appear, without 
word spoken, to have thereby adopted celibacy ? 
(2nd Can. Ep. c. 19). In thc šth century 
however, Pope Leo the Great treats the marriage 
of _monks as a punishable offence, but not appa- 
rently as void in itself. Writing to Rusticus, 
bishop of Narbonne, about A.D. 458 or 459, he 
places on the same footing the entering by monks 
into the militia (a term probably equivalent at 
this time to the service of the state, whether 
military or civil) and their marriage. Those 
who, leaving the monastic profession, turn to the 
militia or to marriage, are to purge themselves 
by the satisfaction of public penance; for al- 
though the milićia may be innocent and marriage 
honourable, to have abandoned the better choice 
is a transgression (&p. 167, c. 14). The con» 
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temporary Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, in like 
manner excommunicated alike the monk and tbe 
virgin devoted to God who enter into marriage, 
but allows the local bishop to shew indulgence 
(c. 16). And the ecclesiastical validity of a 
monk's marriage at the beginning of the 6th 
century is implied in the 21st canon of the 
2nd Council of Orleans, A.D. 511, which enacts 
that a monk who marries shall be incapable of 
bolding any ecclesiastical oflice. Later still in 
the East (A.D. 533), the 6th Novel only forbids 
marriage to monks who have received the cle- 
rical ordination, reducing them to the rank of 
private persons (c. 8). In the West, however, 
the 2nd Council of Tours, A.D. 567, not only dis- 
tinctly prohibited the marriage of monks under 
penalty of excommunication, but invoked the aid 
of “ the judge" to separate them from their 
wives, under penalty of excommunication tor 
himself if he refused it (c. 15); an evident 
attempt to enforce by spiritual terrors what the 
state still refused to erect into law. 

This is indeed the period when monks, at first 
mere laymen, were beginning to be viewed, in 
the West at least, as partaking of the clerical 
character. The Council of Arles in 554 had de- 
creed that monasteries both of men and women 
should be subjected to episcopal jurisdiction. So 
far as this view prevailed (for we must not forget 
that the monks themselves Jong struggled against 
it), the prohibition of the marriage of monks will 
have been considered as implied in that of the 
marriage of clerics generally, though such mar- 
riages are sometimes specifically referred to. 
Towards the end of the century, the 6th General 
Council, the 3rd of Constantinople, in Trullo, 
A.D. 692, enacted that a monk who should marry 
In 
the West, in the first part of the 8th century, 
Gregory the 2nd, A.D. 714-750, in his letter to 
Bishop Boniface, going further than any of his 
predecessors, would not allow those who as chil- 
dren have been shut up by thcir parents in 
monasteries after puberty to leave such monas- 
teries and marry (Zp. 13, 6. 7). The marriage 
of monks was again condemned by Pope Zacharias, 
A.D. T41—51, in his 7th letter, addressed to Pepin 
as mayor of the palace (c. 26). About the same 
period the canons ““ de remediis peccatorum ? of 
Egbert, archbishop of York, place the monk on 
the same fvoting as to marriage with the priest 
or deacon ; requiring one of such who takes a 
wife to be “ deposed " fn conscientiđ populi," i, e. 
apparently, with the full knowledge of the people 
(€. 7). It may be added that the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 814 in like manner excommuni- 
cated a monk who should marry, and required 
him against his will to be clothed in the monastic 
robe and shut up in the monastery (c. 35). All 
such prohibitions indeed bear witness to the 
existence of the practices which they denounce ; 
and indeed a letter of Pope Hadrian II. (A.D. 
1772-95) to Charlemagne contains a complaint 
against the marriage of monks—apparently in 
Lombardy—and asks the emperor to punish 
them. 

It is somewhat difficult for a long time to 
distinguish in reference to this subject, so far as 
women are concerned, the woman under vow of 
virginity or celibacy (as to whom see DEVOTA), 
and the nun (see heading NUN). In France, a 
general constitution of King Clothar 1. A.D. 560, 
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forbids (c. 8) all persons to marry “ sanetimo- 
niules.* Another of King Clothar IL, A.D. 614, 
forbids any even “by our precept" to marry 
religious girls and _widows, or nuns who have 
vowed themselves to God, as well those who 
dwell in their own houses as those who are 
placed in monasterieg. That such marriages 
however occurred in Italy still, is apparent 
from a letter of Pope Gregory I. the Great 
(A.D. 590-603) to Bishop Januarius (bk. iii. ep. 
24).  Distinguishing between “ veiled virgins 7 
and nuns, he says that as respects women who 
have gone from monasteries to lay life and mar- 
ried, “ Those who have exceeded against such 
women" (ie. their husbands), “ and are now 
suspended from communion, if penitent, may be 
readmitted."? It is difficult in many instances to 
define how far the meaning of the terms “ sacrae " 
or “sacratae virgines" is to be extended or 
restricted. By the 8th century, indeed, the 
church-virgin and the private derota seem fvr 
all practical purposes to have merged in the nun. 
Indeed the Excerpta of Egbert, archbishop of 
York, treat a private vow of celibacy by man or 
woman as “ foolish and impossible," and its breach 
by marriage as only to be punished by three 
winterg' fasting (bk. ii. c. 19). The 1st Council 
of Rome in 721, “ against illicit marriages," 
expressly anathematizes one who marries ** me- 
nacham quam Dei ancillam appellamus " (c. 3) 
The befvre-quoted  Ezcerpta of Egbert con- 
tain the like anathema, using the expression 
“ć monialem, quae Dei sponsa vocatur" (bk. ii. 
c. 18); the parties are to be separated, and 
condemned to perpetual penance. Among the 
“ answers" of Pope Stephen II. from Bierzy to 
“ various consultations " (A.D. 754) is one, that 
it is “not Jawful for a virgin who has conse- 
crated herself to God, likewise for a monk, to 
marry :* either is to be excommunicated ; but the 
bishop “ may shew humanity and mercy " (c. 7). 
The Synod of Metz, in 753, includes marriages 
with a woman consecrated to God among incests 
(c. 1); as does also the Council of Calchuyth 
(1.6. Chelsea), A.D. 787, using the term ““sancti- 
monialis"' (c. 15). See also similar prohibitions 
against tbe marriage of nuns by the Bavarian 
Council of Dingelfind, A.D. 772 (c. 4); and by 
the Council of Friuli, A.D. 791 (c. 11), which 
requires girls and widows who have vowed vir- 
ginity or continence, and have been “ emanci- 
pated to God," if afterwards they marry, to be 
subjected “by secular judgment to fit bodily 
chastisement ? betore undergoing their spiritual 
punishment. 

The prohibition against the marriage of monks 
and religious women by degrees found its way 
into the civil law of several of the barbarian 
kingdoms besides France. Among the laws of 
King Luitprand of Lombardy, A.D. 721, or later, 
we find one of this kind as to women, in which 
their position when they have assumed the reli- 
gious habit is assimilated to that of girls be- 
trothed under the civil law, whose marriage 
entails a penalty of 500 solidi (bk. v. c. 1). 1n 
the Wisigothic code, a law of Recarede inflicts 
““ on incestuous marriages and adulteries, or on 
sacred virgins and widows and penitents, defiled 
with lay vesture or_ marriage" the penalties of 
exile, separation, and forfciture of property (bk. 
lil. t. v. c. 2). 

By the time of the Carlovingians, the civil and 
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ecclesiastical law almost wholly coalesce. 
Pepiu's capitulary of Svissons in 744 forbids mar- 
riage with holy women together with incestuous 
marriages and bigamy (c. 9). In the 6th book 
vf the Uapitularies we find one (c. 411) almost in 
the same terms with the law of Recarede above 
quoted, declaring that marriage with a virgin de- 
voted to God, a person under the religious habit, 
or professing the continence of widowhood, is not 
a true marriage, and requiring the parties to 
be separated by either the priest or the judge, 
without even any accusation being lodged with 
him, the penalty being still perpetual erile. 
(Comp. also Capit. 414, 424, bk. vii. c. 338.) 
In the Fast, on the contrary, about the end of 
the 8th century, it is noted as one of the features 
of Constantine Copronymus' tyranny, that he 
compelled monks to marry. 

We shall now deal, though we do not propose 
to do so at full length in this place, with the 
contract of marriage as respects the clergy pro- 
perly so called. It need hardly be observed that, 
so far as such contract might be recognized as 
valid, all the restraints upon it in the case of 
laymen would apply also to clerics. Sometimes 
indeed these had to be specifically enacted. Thus 
the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, provided that 
no cleric should take a heretic, Jew, or pagan, to 
wife, unless he should promise to convert her, 
under pain of canonical punishment (c. 14). But 
the Church had also restraints of its own in the 
latter instance. We have said that, as respects 
the clergy, the practice of the Church in respect 
to marriage was _mainly founded on the Jewish 
law. The marriage of priests was by the Penta- 
teuch surrounded with peculiar restrictions. The 
priest was not to marry a harlot or “ profane * 
woman, or one divorced, or a widow, but a virgin 
only (Lev. xxi. 7,13,14). [According to Selden, 
indeed, the prohibition to take a widow or person 
who had lost her virginity only applied to the 
high-priest ; but he was also held debarred from 
marriage with proselytes or freedwomen ; Uxor 
Hebraica, bk. i. e. 7.) The Pastoral Epistles, in 
requiring bishops or deacons to be “ husbands of 
one wife" (1 Tim. iii. 2, 12; Tit. i. 6), instead 
of being considered as substituting a new rule 
for existing Jewish prescriptions, seem only to 
have been viewed as adding to these a further 
one against DIGAMY, What will have to be said 
on this latter head need not here be anticipated. 
Asa rule, however, we may say that wherever it 
is laid down that the bishop or deacon shall be 
the husband of one wife, it is also provided that 
such wife shall answer to the Levitical prescrip- 
tions.  £.g. The Apostolical Constitutions, bk. ii. 
c. 2, require the bishop not only to be the hus- 
band of one woman once married, but to have, 
or to have had, a “ respectable (reuvhv) and 
faithful wite;" in the 6th bk. c. 17 (a later 
constitution), both requires all the clergy to be 
monogamists, and forbids them all to marry 
either a harlot (the term seems rather too strong 
as a translation of the Greek ćraipa, ulbeit ren- 
dered smeretriz in the Latin versions), a slave, a 
widow, or a divorced woman, “as the law also 
saith #" although the Pentateuch does not forbid 
the priest's marriage with a slave, and the re- 
striction iš one evidently borrowed from the 
Roman law. Lastly, the Apostolical Canons ex- 
clude from admission to the clergy those who 
have married “ a widow, or divorced person, or 
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harlot, or slave, or one of those vn the stage? 
(c. 14, otherwise reckoned 17 or 18); this last 
restriction being also adopted from the Roman 
law, as has been shewn alreudy. 

In respect of the marriage of the clergy indeed, 
the restraint which occupies most space in the 
church legislation of the period which occupies 
us is that on digamous or quasi-digamous mar- 
riages, which will be considered under the head of 
DiGaMY, Meanwhile however there was grow- 
ing upa feeling against all marriage of the clergy 
whilst in orders, tending to their absolute celi- 
bacy, the history of which has been treated of 
under that head. (See CELIBACY.) The notices 
which occur of other restraints upon clerical mur- 
riages are comparatively few and unimportant. 

The “ Sanctions and Decrees* attributed to 
the Nicene fathers—which, though extant in 
Latin, seem evidently to embody Greek practice, 
though no doubt of a much later date than the 
one ascribed to them —require, with something 
of a plethora of words, the priest not to be 
one who has married a slave-girl, an adulteress 
or immodest woman (c. 14). The Council of 
Tarragona, A. D. 516, requires readers and ostiarii 
who wish to marry or live with adulterous women 
either to withdraw or to be held excluded from 
the clergy (c. 9). A letter of Gregory the Great 
(A.D. 590-603) to John, bishop of Palermo, implies 
the invalidity of a deacon's marriage with a woman 
who did not come to him a virgin (bk. xi. ep. 62). 
Analleged canon of the same Pope forbids the or- 
dination, amongst others, of one who had married 
a _harlot (c. 4). — Yet the 4th Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 633, seems to imply that such marriage 
might be legalized by episcopal permission, since 
it excommunicates those clerks who, “ without 
consulting their bishop, have married a widow, 
a divorced woman, or a harlot" (c. 44). And 
an “ allocution of the priests to the people on 
unlawful marriages,'" appended to the records of 
the Council of Leptines in 743, provides that a 
future priest is not to marry a divorced woman, 
harlot, or widow. 

To pass now from the ecclesiastical to the 
civil law, it must be observed that by the time 
of Justininn the Roman law professes only to 
follow the “ sacred canons * as respects the mar- 
riage of the clergy, and gives force of law to the 
prohibitions contained in them. The children of 
clerics by women “to whom they cannot be 
united according to sacerdotal censures?' are de- 
clared incapable of inheriting or receiving dlona- 
tions from their fathers (Code, bk. i. 7, iii. 1. 45; 
A.D. 530). The 6th novel requires the bishop to 
be either a chaste unmarried man, or the hus- 
band of a woman who came to him a virgin, 
“not a widow, nor divorced, nor a concubine ? 
(the last term apparently corresponding to the 
čraipa of the Apost. Constitutions, and indi- 
cating a milder interpretation than that of the 
Latin translators) ; but requires the bishop not to 
live with his wite, and without inquiring into the 
position of those who have been already long 
married, forbids in future the episcopal ordi- 
nation *of married men. Taken in conjunction 
with this enactment, the 123rd novel may be 
considered as finally establishing as a rule of 
civil law that principle of episcopal celibacv, 
which still obtains in the Greek church. 'Ihe 
same rules are substantially applied to the rest 
of the clergy (c. v.). The 1253rd Novel forbids 
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the ordaining of a bishop who either dces not 
live chastely, or has not had a “ wife, his only 
and first, neither a widow, nor divorced from her 
husband, nor otherwise forbidden by the laws or 
the sacred canons " (c. i.). "Other clericsmay be 
ordained having a legitimate wife of the same 
description (c. xiii.). And the reader contracting 
a second marriage, or marrying any other than 
such a wife as above described, was not to rise to 
any higher office (c. xiv.). It hardly appears, 
however, that up to this period the contract of 
marriage itself was made void if entered into 
against the prohibitions of the law; unless the 
declaring their children bastards (spurii) may be 
taken to imply this (Code, bk. i. 7; iii. 1. 45). 
Among the barbarian codes, the only one which 
appears to prohibit clerical marriage is that of 
the Wisigoths, drawn up under clerical influence, 
A law of Recarede forbids the marriage or adul- 
tery of a priest, deacon, or sub-deacon, with a 
“ widow vowed to God, a penitent, or any secular 
virgin or woman," under pain of separation and 
punishiment according to the canon, the woman 
to receive 100 Jashes (bk. ii. 73 iv. c. 18). Nor 
is it amiss to remark that in spite of various 
attempts by councils to enforce the absolute 
celibacy of the clergy, the validity of clerical 
marriage is recognized by the civil law under 
Charlemagne himself. In a capitulary, “De 
regulis clericorum" (bk. vii. c. 652), it is 
enacted that clerics “ should also endeavour to 
preserve perpetually the chastity ofan unpolluted 
body, or certainly to be united in the bond of a 
single marriage. 

. 11. We have now to say a few words on the 
subject of the contract of marriage in the sense 
in which the expression is still used in France 
(“contrat de mariage* = marriage settlement), 
of the written evidence of the contract itself as 
between the parties. 

The marriage contract among the Romans was 
habitually certified in writing on waxen tablets, 
termed nuptiales tabulae, which, however, might 
also be used after _marringe ; €. g., on the birth 
of a child. The žabulae were signed both by the 
parties and by witnesses (Tac. Ann. bk. xi. c. 27; 
Juv. Sat. ii. v. 119; ix. vv. 75, 76), and the 
breaking of them was held to be at least a 
symbol of the dissolution of marriage, if it had 
not the actual etlect of dissolving it; see Tacitus 
us to the bigamous marriage between Messalina 
and Šilius (Ann. bk. xi. c. 30; and Juv. u. 5.). 
Uuder the Code however, by a constitution of 
the Emperor Probus, the drawing up of such 
tahulue was enacted not to be necessary to estab- 
lish the validity of the marriage, or the father's 
potestas over his ofispring (bk. v. t. iv. 1. 9). 
They were perhaps not necessarily, though 
usunlly, identical with the “ dotal tablets" 
(tabulue dotales), “ dotal instruments" (instru- 
menta dotaliu), or *“dotal documents" (docu- 
menća dotalia), specifically so-called (the expres- 
sions nuptirlia instrumenta, dotalia instrumenta, 
seem to be used quite svnonymonsly in the 70th 
Novel), but must have been comprised with them 
at least under the general terms instrumenta or 
documenta ; as to which it is provided, by a 
constitution of Diocletian_ and _Maximin (Code, 
bk. v. 75 iv. 7, iv. 1. 13), that where there is no 
marriage, “instrumenis" made to prove mar- 
riade are invalid, but that where there are none, 
a marriage lawfully contracted is not void; nor 
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could the want of signature to such by the 
father invalidate his consent (ib. 1. 2; law of 
Severus and Antonine). —Nuptial instruments 
were by Justinian made necessary in the case of 
the marriage of scenicae or stage-players (1. 29). 
Under the 74th novel, indeed, all persons exer- 
cising honourable otlices, businesses and pro- 
fessions, short of the highest functions in the 
state, were required, if they wished to marry 
without nuptial instruments, to appear in some 
“house of prayer and declare their intentions 
before the defensor Ecclesiae," who in the pre- 
sence of three or four of the clerks of the church 
was to draw up an attestation of the marriage, 
with names and dates, and this was then to be 
subscribed by the parties, the defensor Ecclesine 
and the three others, or as many inore as the 
parties wished, and if not required by them, to 
be laid up, so signed, by the defensor in the 
archives of the church, i. e. where the hcly 
vases were kept; and without this the parties 
were not held to have come together nuptiili 
affectu. But this was only necessary where 
there was no document fixing a dos or ante- 
nuptial donation ; nor was it required as to agri- 
culturists, persons of mean condition, or common 
soldiers. It will be obvious that we have in the 
above the original of our marriage certificates. 
(See further DowRyr, MARRIAGE.)  [J.M.L]) 


CONVERSI. One of the many designations 
of monks. Just as, through a popular feeling of 
reverence for asceticism, the word “ religio 2 
came in the 3rd and 4th centuries to mean not 
Christianity but the life monastic, so “ conversi,)? 
though applied also to those who embracel 
Christianity, or who took upon themselves any 
especial obligations, as of celibacy or of ordination 
(Du Cange, S. V.), Was ordinarily restricted to 
monks (Bened. Zeg. c. 1; Fruetuosi Reg. e. 13, 
Greg. M. Dial. ii. 18; Salv. Zkel. Catkol, iv.; 
lsidore De Coneersts. cf. Bened. Anian. Conc. Reg. 
iii.) But the “ conversi? were properly those 
who became monks as adults, not those who were 
trained in a monastery from their tender vears 
(Conc. Aurcl. i, c. 2). About the lith centurv, 
according to Mabillon, “ conversi " came to mean 
the lay brothers, the “oblati" or “ donati,? the 
“ frčres convers," who from piety or for gain, 
or, probably, most often from mixed motives, 
attached themselves to monasteries, as“ associ- 
ates"? (to use a modern phrase) and attended to 
the business of the monastery outside its wall. 
(Mab. Ann. iii, 8; Martene ad S. Bened. Re. c. 
3; Mab. Act. SS. 0. 5 B. Saec. III. i. 21). The 
“Conversi Barbati? are classed with inonks 
rather than with the laity (Petr. kei Statut. 
24). I. G. S.) 


COPE. (Cappa or Capa; Fr. Chape.) From 
being used as an out-door dress for defence 
against rain, the cope was also called Pluciule, 
whence It. Piviale; and from the cowl or hood 
with which it was furnished it was known as 
Cuculla. Such, probably, was the “ cuculla vil- 
losa " spoken of by St. Benedict in his AReguln 
(Migne, Fatrol. Ixvi. 777). “ Vestimenta fratri- 
bus secundum locorum qualitatem 4 . . dentur. 
Mediocribus locis sulflicere credimus monachis 
per singulos cucullam et tunicam; cucullam in 
hieme villosam, in aestate puram aut vetustam, 
et scapulare propter opera . . . Sutlicit monacho 
duas tunicus et duas cucullas habere, propter 
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noctes et propter lavare ipsas res. So Smarngdus |. 


(t820) says expressly in his Commentary on the 
Hegula of St. Benedict, apud Migne, Patrol. 
cii. “Cucullam dicit ille quod nos modo di- 
cimus cappam." And to the sama effect Theo- 
demarus, writing from Italy to Uharlemagne, 
and speaking of the dress worn by the monks of 
Monte Cassino (Ducange, in voc. Capa): “1llud 
indumentum, quod a Gallis monacbis cuculla 
dicitur, nos capam vocamus." Like other gar- 
ments originally designed for practical use rather 
than for ornament, the copes worn on occasions 
of state or by the higher clergy received greater 
enrichments from time to time, whether in re- 
gard of the materials or of accessory ornaments, 
particularly the “ morse,? or clasp by which they 
were fastened in front. From what we know to 
have been the shape of the cope in all later times 
we may infer that in the earlier period, up to 


800 A.D., with which we are here primarily: 


concerned, the cappa was shaped like a modern 
cloak, open in front, and attached only at the 
neck. For full details concerning the later copes 
of ecelesiastical use, see Bock, Zit. Gev. ii. 287 ; 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 23; Marriott, 
Vestiarium Christianum, p. 224; Pugin, Glossary, 
in voc. W.B. M. 


COPIATAE. The name given by Constantine 
in the Theodosian Code, to certain Church ollicers 
whose business it was to take care of funerals 
and provide for the decent interment of the 
dead. The etymology of the name is doubtful 
—Gothofred derives it from xordĆew to rest— 
others from komeTrds, mourning: more gene- 
rally, it is referred to xćmos, labour: whence 


they have sometimes been called Zuborantes, |. 


Another name for them is FOSSARII, or grave- 
diggers—and in Justinian's novels, they are 
mentivned as lecticarii—as carrying the corpse 
or bier at funerals. They are reckoned in the 
""heodosian Code among the inferior clerical 
orders, e.g. lib. 13. tit. 1. de Lustrali Collat. 
Leg. 1, “ Clericos excipi tantum, qui Copiatae 
appellantur,? &c, 

The foundation of this Order is attributed to 
Coustantine, before whose time the care of in- 
terring the dead was only a charitable office, for 
which every Christian made himself responsible 
as occasion required. The order of Copiatae, as 

“first constituted by the emperor for this service 
in the city of Constantinople amounted to 1100 
men. and from this example they probably took 
their rise in other populous cities:  1n Constan- 
tinople, however, they formed a collezium, with 
certain privileges and exemptions, which may 
not have been extended to the order in the less 
important Churches. 

The office of the Copiatae was to take the 
whole care of funerals upon themselves, and to 
see that all persons had a decent and honourable 
intermeut.  Especially they were obliged to per- 
form this last office to the poorer sort, without 
charge to their relations. At Constantinople 
certnin lunds were set apart for their _muinte- 
nance ; but in other Churehes it is more probable 
that they were supported partly out of the com- 
mon fuuds of the Church, and partly by their 
own labour and tratlic, which for their encpu- 
ragement were generally exempted from paving 
custom or tribute (Bingham, B. iii. c, 8; Riddle; 
Martigny). [D. B.) 
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COQUUS, in the monastery.  [HEBDOMA- 
DARIUS.) ' 


CORBONA EOCLESIAE. (ALms.] 
CORDOVA, COUNCIL OF, A.D. 348, under 


Hosius, to accept the determinations of the Coun- 
cil of Sardica (Labb. Conc. ii. 98). [A.W.H.) 


CORN, ALLOWANCE OF. This particu- 
lar provision for the maintenance of the clergy 
deserves a special notice, from its connection 
with the early stages of the recognition of Chris- 
tianity by the empire. Constantine, in his zcal 
for his new creed, ordered the magistrates of each 
grovince to supply an annual allowance of corn 
(drnoia sirnpćoia), not only to the clergy, but 
to the widows and virgins of the Church (Theo- 
doret, i. 11). When Julian succeeded, he trans- 
ferred the grant to the ministers of the heathen 
cultus which he revived (Sozom. v. 5; Philostorg. 
vii. 4). Jovian restored it, but on the lower 
scale of one-third of the amount fixed under 
Constantine. The payment continued, and was 
declared permanent by Justinian (Cod. i. tit. ii. 
de SS. Eccles.). LE. H. P.] 


CORN, EARS OF. Corn is not so often 
used in early Christian art as might be sup- 
posed. [LoAavEs.] The thoughts of early ico- 
nographers seem to have gone always to the 
Bread of Life with sacramental allusion, as 
Bottari, tav. clxiii. vol. iii. et alibi. In Bottari, 
vol. i. tav. xlviii., the corn and reaper are re- 
presented in a compartment of a vault in the 
cemetery of Pontianus. Again, in vol. ii. tav. 1v., 
the harvest corn is opposed to the vine and 
cornucopia of fruit (Callixtine catacomb). 

The more evidently religious use of the ears 
of corn isin various representations of the Fall 
of Man. On the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(supp. A.D. 358), Bottari, vol. i. tav. xv. 9, Adam 
and Eve are carved; the former bearing the 
corn, in token of his labour on the earth, and the 
latter a lamb, indicating woman?'s work, spinning. 
The connection of this with Jack Cade's proverbial 
line, “ When Adam delved and Eve span," seems 
probable. See again vol. ii. tav. Ixxxix. Mar- 
tigny gives a copy (s. v. “ Dieu,") of a bas-relief 
in Bottari, vol. ili. tav. xxxvii., from the cemetery 
of St. Agnes, where two human forms, apparently 
both male, are standing before a sitting figure, 
whom Martigny supposes to represent the First 
Person of the Trinity. It may represent the 
oftering of Cain and Abel; at all events the 
corn-ears and lamb are either being received or 


presented by the standing figures. See also 
Bottari, tavv. Ixxxiv. Ixxxvii. lxxxix. As these 


figures nre of no more than mature (sometimes 

of youthful) appearance, the Second Person may 

be supposed to be intended by them. 
[RStJ.T.) 


CORNELIUS. (1) The centurion, bishop of 
Caesarea, is commemorated Feb. 2 (2fart. Kom. 
Vet., Usuardi) ; Dec. 19 (Cal. Armen.). 

(2) Pope, martyr at Rome under Decius, Sept. 
14 (Jfart. Bedae, Rom. Vet., Usuardi). — [C.] 

CORNU. [ALTAR.] 


CORONA, martyr in Syria, with VICTOR, 
under Antoninus, May 14 (Mart. Hieron., Bedne, 
Rom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 


CORONA. [TossURE.] 
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CORONA LUCIS. A lamp or chandelier. 
In the early ages of Christianity it was by no 
means unusual for sovereigns and other royal 
personages, following an instinct of natural piety 
of which we have examples in prae-Christian 
times (cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi. c. 4) to dedicate 
their crowns to the use of the Church. The 
gifts thus devoted were known as Donaria, and 
were suspended by chains attached to their 
upper rim, above an altar or shrine, or in sume 
conspicuous part of the church. Other chains 
were attached to the lower rim, supporting a 
lamp, from which usually depended a jewelled 
cross. The crowned cross thus suspended above 
the altar was felt to be an appropriate symbol of 
the triumphbs of Christianity, and its use became 
almost universal, We have several allusions to 
it in the writings of St. Paulinus of Nola in the 
fifth century, €.g. 


“Crucem corona lucido cingit globo." : 
Ep. 32 ad Severum. 
“ Parva corona subest variis circumdata gemmis, 
Haec quoqne crux Domini tanquam diademate cincta 
Emicat."? Nat. xi. v. 679 #q. 
*“In cruce consertam socia compage coronam.'" 
Ib. v. 692. 


Beda (de Locis Sanetis, cap. 2) in his description of 
Calvary, specifies a large silver cross hanging 
ubove the Holy Grave, with a brass circlet and 
lamps * aenea rota cum lampadibus" attached to 
it. In this manner the crowns of Theodelinda, 
queen of the Lombards, and of her second hus- 
band _Agilulf, at tbe beginning of the 7th 
century, were dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
in the cathedral of Monza, as stated in the in- 
scription borne by the latter before its destruc- 
tion, and there is little reasonable doubt that the 
celebrated iron crown of Lombardy, preserved in 
the same cathedral, was at one time employed 
for the same purpose (Frisi, šfemor. della Chiesa 
Monzese, Dissert. ii. p. 67; Pacciaudi, ds Cult. 
Joann. Bapt. Dissert. vi. cap. 10, p. 266). Ata 
much earlier period, according to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and Nicetas, Constantine the 
Great had dedicated his crown to the service of 
the Church. In the time of these writers, a 
crown of remarkable beauty “ prae caeteris et 
operis eleganti4, et lapillorum pretio conspicua * 
(Ducange, Constantinop. Christ. iii. & 43), hang- 
ing with others above the Holy Table, was pointed 
out as having been offered to God by the first 
Christian emperor.* With one of these votive 
crowns, the lamp and chains being removed, in 
the time of Const. Porphyr., the new emperor of 
the East received his inauguration (Ducange, 
Constant. Christ. u. 3.). According to the not 
very trustworthy catalogue preserved in Anasta- 
sius (S. Silvest. xxxiv. S 36) the Lateran basilica 
and that of St. Peter's were also enriched by 
Constantine with large chandeliers of pure gold. 
Clovis also, at the suggestion of St. Remigius 
early in the 6th century, sent to St. Peter's 
“ coronam auream cum gemmis, quae Regnum 
appellari solet* (Hincmar, Vit. S. Remig.; 
Anastas. S. Hormisd. liv. & 85). The very re- 
markable series of crowns discovered near Toledo 
(see below, CROWNS) were, as the inscriptions 
borne by some of them testify, a solemu offering 


a Tradition ventured to assert tbat he had received it . altar. , X 
i the west portal of the same cathedral, on which 


by the hands of an angel as a present from Heaven. 
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to some Spanish church, at the hands of the king 
nnd queen and royal family. No lamps were 
attached to them when they were discovered, 
but these appendages, as encumbrances of smali 
value, may have been removed when the regalia 
were buried to conceal them from the Saracen 
spoiler. 

This custom for sovereigns to dedicate their 
actual crowns to the Church's use led to the con- 
struction of  imitative 
crowns, formed for vo- 
tive purposes alone. Of 
this usage we find re- 

ted notices in the 
Liber Pontificalis, which 
bears the name of Ana- 
stasius Bibliothecarius ; 
as well] as in ancient Bf? 
chronicles and  docu- 
ments. They are usually 
described as having been _& 
suspended over the altar, d 
and very frequently 
mention is made Of penala Orowu from the * Fa 
jewelled crosses append-  liotiwo," St. Ambrogio, Milau. 
ed tothem. Small votive 
crowns of this nature are seen suspended over 
the altar in several ancient representations. 
One compartment of the celebrated palliotto of 
the church of Sant" Ambrogio of Milan, which 
depicts the trance of St. Ambrose in which he 
celebrated mass at Tours, represents one such 
jewelled crown hanging over the altar at which 


deee - a. 


VENA SSA 


Penaile Crowns from Bas-relief, Cathedral of Monza. 


the saint is officiating (Ferrario, Memorie di 
San? Ambrog.). A* bas-relief, now in the S. tran- 
sept of Monza cathedral, representing a corona- 
tion, exhibits several crowns suspended over the 
Another bas-relief in the tympanum of 
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are carved the various gifts of Theodelinda to 
the church, shews us four crowns, three sus- 
pended, and the fourth being the celebrated iron 
crown.  Macer in his Hierolericon refers to a 
similar representation in the church of San Cle- 
mente at Rome, to the left of the entrance. 

Among the mosaic decorations of Sant' Apolli- 
nare Nuovo at Ravenna, we find above the 
upper tier of windows a succession of pictures 
of the conchs of apses, in each of which a crown 
appears hanging by chains over the altar. These 
suspended crowns are exactly similar to those 
held by the female snints as votive offerings in 
the mosaic frieze below. 


Mosnic, Bt. Apollinare Nuuvo, Ravenna. 


The convenience of the form of these donative 
crowns for the suspension of lamps doubtless gave 
rise to the custom of constructing large chande- 
liers after tha same model. In these pensile 
luminaries the shape and character of the royal 
circle was preserved, but frequently in much 
larger proportions. Notices of the presentation 
of light-bearing circles of this nature occur re- 
peatedly in Anastasius and other ancient autho- 
rities. = Besides the more ordinary name of 
corona, the primary royal origin of these lumi- 
naries was indicated by the designation regnum, 
which is of constant occurrence (cf. Anastas. 
Leo III. xcviii. € 393, “ fecit regnum aureum cum 
gemmis pretiosissimis ; ? .Zeo ZV. cv. 8 540, “ fecit 
.. . regnum ex auro purissimo unum pendens 
super altare_ majus, cum  catenulis similiter 
aureis, sculptilem habens in medio crucem au- 
ream habentem gemmas quatuordecim, ex quibus 
quinque in eadem cruce fixos, et alias qua ibidem 
pendent novem ?). 

Many of these coronae mentioned by Anastasius 
are described as having been adorned with 
dolphins (Anastas. S. Silvester _xxxiv. S 36, “ co- 
ronas quatuor cum delphinis; * sh. S 38, “ co- 
ronam auream cum delphinis quinquaginta," & 
43; St. Zachar, xciii. S 219; St. Adrian, xcvii. 
$ 348; St. Leo, iv. cv. & 531). Others were 
decorated with diminutive towers, and (as we 
see in the relief in the transept of Monza) with 
fleurs-de-lis (Greg. M. Ep. lib. i. ep. 66, “ Co- 
ronas cum delphinis duo, et de aliis coronis 
lilios; " Anastas. St. Hilar. xlviii. & 70, “tur- 
rem argenteatn cum delphinis.") Leo, cardinal 
of Ostia, in his CAronicon Cassinense thus describes 
a corona executed for that lover of art the abbot 
Desiderius: “ He had a pharus made, that is a 
silver crown weighing 100 1bs. and 20 spans in 
circumference. On it were 12 towers, and 36 
lamps hung from it. Bells were also sometimes 
suspended from the lower rim. 

Other names by which these chandeliers were 
known in early writers are Pharus, Pharocantha- 
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rus, Spanoclystum = dmavokAewoT6v, Gabbatha, 
and Rota. 

The name.Pharus, though sometimes, as we 
have seen, used for a corona, was more properly 
a standing candelabrum supporting lamps or 
candles, which from their number of spreading 
branches were, according to Ducange, sometimes 
called arbores, trees. Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiv. 
c. 3, speaks of “ lychnuchi—arborum modo mala 
ferentium lucentes,? and Paulus Silentiarius 
(Descript. S. Soph. part 2) thus describes can- 
delabra in that basilica— 


Kaiva ydp 1) kovoigiwv dpirpebće rai dora 
Ševčped TIS KaAdoeuv. 


The most magnificent example of an ancient 
corona, though long after our date, is that still 
to be seen suspended in the cathedral at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, over the crypt in which the body of 
Charlemagne was deposited. This corona was 
the offering of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
by whom the tomb was opened in 1165. A very 
valuable treatise on this corona, embracing full 
details of the forin, arrangements, and history of 
coronae generally, has been published by Dr. Fr. 
Bock (Der Kronleuchter Kaisers Fried. Barbarossa 
zu Aachen, Leipzig, Weigel, 1864). The Melanges 
FArchevlogie of Čuhier and Martin, Par. 1853, 
vol, iii. may be referred to, article Cvuronne de 
lumičre, for representations of suspensory crowns 
from MSS. and painted glass. See also Ciampini, 
vol. ii. c. xii. p. 89 sq. Migne, Encycbopedie Theol. 
Dictionnaire d Orfćvrerie, v. Couronnes. Justi Fon- 
tanini Dissertatio de Corona Ferrea (Rom. 1719, 
PP. 91-97). , Macer, Hierolezicon, 
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CORONATI QUATUOR (LEGEND AND 
FESTIVAL OF). The above title is given to four 
martyrs, Severus, Severianus, Carpophorus, and 
Victorinus, who suffered martyrdom at Rome in : 
the reign of Diocletian. The tradition respecting 
them is to the effect that they refused to sacrifice 
to idols, and were then at the command of the 
emperor beaten to death before the statue of 
Aesculapius with scourges loaded with lead 
(ictibus plumbatarum). The bodies having lain 
where they died for five days, were then depo- 
sited by pious Christians in a sandpit on the 
Via Lavicana, three miles from the city, near 
the bodies of five who had suffered martyrdom 
on the same day two years before, Claudius, 
Nicostratus, Symphonianas,* Castorius, and Sim- 
plicius. See, €.g. the Martyvrology of Ado, No- 
vember 8 (Patrol. cxxiii. 392), who gives the 
legend more fully than others. 

It is stated by Anastasius Bibliothecarius 
( Vitae Pontificum, Honorius : Patrol. cxxviii. 699) 
that Pope Honorius 1, (ob. 638 A.D.) built a 
church in Rome in their honour (* eodem teme 


a In tbe cage of this name considerable diversity of spelle 
log exists :— Symphonianus, Greg. <acr.; Simphronianus. 
Cd. Rhem.; Stmphorianus, Cdd. Ratoldi and Rodradi ; 
Sympronius, Mart. ifierom.; Sympronianus, Usuardus ; 
and Srmplbronisnus, Ado. 

b Before tbis time, however, the Coronati Quatuor had 
given their name to one of the tituli of the city of Rome ; 
tor in the subscriptions to sundry decrees of Gregory the 
Great tbe last signature is “ Fortunatus [presbyter titnli) 
SS. iv, Cor."  (Gregorli Decreta : Patrol. Ixxvii. 1339 , 
formerly Epp. lib. iv., Indict. 13, c. 44.) See also Ducange, 
Glossarium, s. V. titulus, 
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pore fecit ecclesiam beatorum martyrum iv. Cor., 
quam et dedicavit et donum obtulit ). To this 
church the remains of the martyrs were subse- 
quently transferred by Pope Leo 1V. (ob. 855 
A.D.), who had been its ofliciating priest (op. cit. 
Leo IV., i. 1305), and who, findiug it in a very 
ruinous condition on his accession to the ponti- 
ficate, restored it with much splendour, and 
bestowed upon it many gifts (ib. 1315). This 
church was situated on the ridge of the Coelian 
hill, between the Coliseum and the Lateran; and 
on its site the present church of the Santi Quattro 
Incoronati was built by Pope Pasehal II. 

As to the appointment of the festival of these 
martyrs on November 8, which is said to be due 
to Pope Melchiades (ob. 314 A.D.), a curious dit- 
ficulty has arisen. Thus in the notice of the 
festival in the editions of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary (for the words would appear to be 
wanting in MS. authority), the remark is made 
that it being found impossible to ascertain the 
natal day of the four _martyrs (“ quorum dies 
natalis per incuriam neglectus minime reperiri 
poterat "), it was appointed that in their church 
the natal day of the five other snints, near to 
whose bodies theirs had been buried, should be 
celebrated, that both might have their memory 
recorded together (Patrol. Ixxviii, 147). 

Others, however, make this forgetfulness to 
be of the names of the martyrs. Thus the Mar- 
fyrologrum Homanum, after spenking of Claudius, 
&c., proceeds: “Et ipso die iv. Coronatorum 
Severi, Severiani, Carpophori, Victorini, quorum 
festivitatem statuit Melchiades papa sub nomi- 
nibus quinque martyrum celebrari, quia nomina 
eorum non reperiebantur, sed intercurrentibus 
annis cuidam sancto viro revelata sunt? (Patrol. 
cxxiii. 173). See also the Martyrology of 
Usuardus (ib, cxxiv. 669). 

If however the institution of the festival be 
rightly assigned to Melchiades, who was pontitf 
during the reign of Diocletinn, it is strange how 
this ignorance could have existed, seeing that 
many Christians must have been living who had 
known them personally. In Alcuin (Ze Div. Uf. 
31; Patrol. ci. 2230) this strange idea assumes 
still another form, in that the forgetfulness now 
includes both the day and the names : (“ quorum 
nomina et dies natalis per incuriam neglectus."? 
The look of the Latin however points strongly 
to the conclusion that the words nomina ct are 
a later addition). 

No trace however of this forgetfulness is to 
be found in the IMartyrologium Hieronymi, where 
the notice is merely “ vi. 1d. Nov. Romae natalis 
Sanctorum Simplicii .. . et Sanctorum Quatuor 
Coronatorum Severi , ... *" (Patrol. xxx. 481). 

A ditliculty of another sort is that Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (2. c.) seems to distinguish the 
Coronati Quatuor from Severus, &c.; for after 
describing how Leo IV. restored their church at 
Rome, he adds “ et ad laudem Dei eorum sacra- 
tissima corpora cum Claudio...., necnon Serero 
.... quatuor fratribus collocavit.* — Doubtless 
however the last words are spurious. It will 
be observed also that Anastasius speaks of the 
Coronati as brothers, the only ancient authority, 
so far as we have observed, who does so, 

Another curious point is that, in the Martyr- 
ology of Notker tor July 7, the five saints, whom 
we have seen associated with the  Coronmati 
Quatuor, seein to be commemorated vn that day : 
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“ Romae, passio beatorum martyrum Nicostrati 
primiserinii, Claudii commentariensi«, Uastorii 
sive Castuli, Victorini, Symphoriani vel sicut in 
libro Sacramentorum continetur_Sempronmani ; 
quorum natalem sexta die Iduum Novembris 
eatenus nos celebrari credidimus, donec venera- 
bilis pater Ado alios et alios pro eis nobis 
honorandos insinuaret: de quibus in suo loco 
vita comite _ commodius disseretur" (Patrol. 
cxxxi. 1115). We cannot tell however how tbis 
last promise was redeemed, for the Martyrologyv 
of Notker is wanting after Oct. 26. "The Mar- 
tyrology of Usuardus also connects with July 7 
the names of the five above-mentioned saiuts 
(1atrol, cxxiv, 2133, where sce the note). 

In the Martyrology of Rabanus Maurus all 
notice for Nov, 7 and 8 is wanting. In that of 
Wandelbert (Patrol. cxxi. 617), Nov. 8 is thus 
marked :— 


“ Senas ornantes idus merito ntque cruore, 
Claudi Castori Simplici Sympboriune, 
Et Nicostrate pari fulgetis luce coronae ;'* 


(al. Semproniane), where it will be secn that 
there is no allusion to the Coronati themselves, 
unless indeed there be an implied reference in 
the last word of the third line. 

In the Martvrology of Bede the Coranati are 
mentioned, but under the names of the five saints ; 
thus, “ vi. 1d. Nov. natale iv, Coronatorum, C1., N., 
Symphoriani, Castoris, Simplicii " (Patrol. xciv. 
1097). 

We find the festival marked in the Leonine 
Calendar, “ v. (vel vi.) Id. Nov. natale SS. iv. Co- 
ronatorum ? (ib, Ixxiv. 880) ; and the former day 
(Nov. 7) in the calendar of Bucherius (ib. 879) 
as “ Clementis, Semproniani, Claudii, Nicostrati, 
in comitatum." We find the names again vnried 
in the Gelasian Sacramentary (ib. 1179), which 
cites four of the names of the five snints: “In 
natal. SS. iv. Coronatoruin, Costiani, Claudii, 
Castori, Semproniani,? 

We have already referred to the presence of 
this festival in the Gregorian Sacramentary ; 
see also the Antiphonary (Zatrol. Ixxviii. 707). 
The collect in the Sacramentary runs thus : 
“ Prnesta. quaesumus omnipotens Deus ut qui 
gloriosos martyres Claudium, Nicostratum ..., 
fortes in sua confessione cognovimus, pios apud 
te in nostra intercessione sentiamus;" where it 
will be noticed that only the names of the five 
saints, and not of the Coronati, are given. 

The Mozarabic Missal_mentions the festival 
(Patrol. Ixxxv. 898); but has no special otlice 
for it, emploving for this day as well as for others 
a missa plurimorum martyrwm. This would 
appear to point to the fact of the festival being a 
late addition to the Missal. 

It may be added that several ancient calendars 
mark Nov. 8 as the festival of the four Coronati g 
but except the first, which is English, they are 
all Italian (Patrol. Ixxii. 624, Ixxx. 420, ci. 825, 
cxxxviii. 1188, 1192, 1202, 1208, &c.). — Dovubt- 
less theretore the festival is to be viewed as 
essentially one of the Italian church, and as one 
which never gained any special notoricty beyond 
the bounda of that church. There are Acta of the 
Coronati Quatuor, not apparently of any special 
value, which were published in Mombritius* 
Sanctuarium, vol. i. ff. 162, sqq. 

In addition to authorities cited in this 
article, special reference should be made to 
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Menard's notes to the Gregorian Sacramentary 
(in loc.). . [R.5.) 


CORONATION. The Coronation of kings 
and emperors, the most august ceremony of 
Christian national life, aftords a striking example 
of the manner in which Christianity breathed a 
new spirit into already existing ceremonies, and 
elevated them to a higher and purer atmosphere. 
Under her inspiration a new life animated the 
old form: heathen accessories gradually dropt: 
ott; fresh and appropriate observances were de- 
veloped; and the whole _ceremonial assumed a 
character in harmony with the changed faith of 
those who were its subjects, 

It has been remarked by Dean Stanley (3fe- 
morviis of West. Abbey, p. 42) that the rite of 
coronation, as it appears in the later part of 
the period to which our investigation is limited, 
represents two opposite aspects of European 
monarchy. It was (1) a symbol of the ancient 
usage of the choice of the leaders by popular 
election, and of the emperor by the Imperial 
Guard, derived from the practice of the Gaulish 
and Teutonic nations, and (2) a solemn consecra- 
tion of the new sovereign to his otlice by unction 
with holy oil, and the placing of a crown or 
diadem on his head by one of the chief ministers 
of religion, after the example of the ancient 
Jewish Church, 

These two parts of the ceremonial, though 
united in the same ritual, have a dillerent crigin, 
andl it will be convenient to treat tbem sepa- 
rutely. 

(1) Among the Teutonic and Gothic tribes the 
custom prevailed of elevating the chief or king 
on whom the popular election had fallen on a 
large shield or buckler, borne by the leading 
men of the tribe. “Standing on this he was ex- 
posed to the view of the solliers and people, 
Who by their acclamations testified their joy at 
his accession, and accepted him as their sove- 
reign and head. The “ chniring," or carrying 
round througn the assembled crowd, “ gvratio," 
usually three times repeated, followed.  'Tacitus 
describes this ceremonial in the case of Brinno, 
chief of the Batavian tribe of Canninefates 
“ impositus scuto, more gentis, et sustinentium 
humeris vibratus, dux deligitur" (Hist. iv. 15). 
The German soldiers of the Imperial Guard intro- 
duced this custom to the Romans, and we find 
the later emperors inaugurated in this manner. 
Thus Gordian the younger A.D. 238 was “ lifted 
up" as emperor by the Practorian_ Guards: 
** retractans, elevatus est et imperatorem se ap- 
peliari permisit " (Capitolinus ia Gordian; Hero- 
dian, lib, viii. c. 21). Julian, when before the 
death of Constantius the enthusiasm of his troops 
forced him at Paris unwillingly to assume the 
imperini dignity (April A.D. 360), submitted to 
the same ceremonial, “impositus scuto pedestri 
et sublatius eminens Augustus renuntiatur? 
CAmm. Marcell. lib. xx. 6.4); ezl Tivos darišos 
MeT€wpov čpavres dvrelndv TE žeBaordv AbTO- 
Kpdropa (Zosimus, lib. iii. 9. 4). Valentinian 
was desired to name a colleague_A.D. 364, Kaq? 
avrhv rhv dvaydpevoiw ml rijs darišos (Philo- 
storg. viii. 8), to which Nicephorus significantly 
adds, os č00s. The poet Claudian, writing of the 
inauguration of the young Honorius as Augustus 
A.D. 393, refers to the same custom— 


“ Sed mox cum golita miles te voce levassct." 
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So completely was this custom identified with 
the inauguration of a sovereign that the verb 
čralpeiv came into use as the regular term for 
the recognition ofa new emperor. Thug we find 
Euseb. Epitome temp. of Marcian A.D. 450, abT3 
TĐ čret dripon Mapniuavds Ačyovoros, and of 
Maximus A.D. 455 (cf. Suidns sub roce čralpew). 
Zonaras, writing of Hypatius set up bva sedition 
as a rival to Justininn, says er) darišos METdp- 
giov dpavres Gvayopevovai Basta ća (Zonar. xiv. 
6). It took its place as a recognised portion of 
the ritual ofa coronation in the Eastern Empire; 
€.9. the coronation of Justin the younger in St, 
Sophia's as described by Corippus, de LZawlibus 
Justini Augusti Minoris (lib, ii. 137-178). A 
shield was held up by tour voung men. On this 
the emperor stood erect, like the letter I, with 
which his name and that of his two immediate 
predecessors commenced. 

“ Quatuor ingentem clypet snblimius orbem 

Attollunt lecti juvenes, manibusque levatus, 

Jpse ministroruin supra stetit, ut sua rectus 

Littera, quae signo stabili non flectitur unquam 

Nominibus sacrata tribus." 
We also find itin the elaborate rituals drawn 
up by Joannes Cantacuzenus (c. 1330; Jfist. i, 
c. 41, printed by Martene ii. 204; and _Habertus 
Pontific, Grace. p. 604 sq.) and Georgius Codinus, 
Curopaletes (d. 1460; de Oflicio et Oflicialihus 
Aulac Constant. c, 17). The only change is that 
the emperor no longer stands on the slippery, 
surface of the buckler, but adopts the much 
securer position of sitting, “ sessitans.! The risk 
of a dangerous and indecorous full during the 
ceremony of “ gyratio," is proved by the example 
of Gunbald, king of Burgundy (A.D. 500), who 
on his third circuit “cum tertio gyrarent?? fell, 
and was with dilliculty held up by the people 
(Grego. Turonens, /fist. lib. vii. c, 10). Accord- 
ing to George Codinus, who _may be taken as a 
probable evidence of the ritual prevailing several 
centuries before his time in the unchanging East, 
this “levatio"' took place outside the Church 
of St. Sophia, into which the new emperor was 
borne to receive the sacred rites of unction and 
crowning at the hands of the patriarch. It was 
the rule that the shield should be supported in 
front by the emperor (when the choice of a 
successor was made in his lifetime), the father of 
the newly created monarch if alive, and the 
patriareh, the other highest dignitaries of the 
State supporting it behind. 

The origin of this custom being Teutonic, it 
was naturally continued by the govereigns of the 
Frankish race. The long-haired Pharamond was 
thus inaugurated A.D. 420: “ levaverunt super 
se regem crinitum " (Gesta Regum Francorum 
apud Dom. Bouquet, ii. 543). Clovis received his 
recognitivn as king by the same token, “ clipeo 
impositum super se Regem constituunt? A.D. 
509 (Gregor. Turon. lib. ii. c. 40). Sigebert, son 
of Clotaire I, A.D. 575, when “ more gentis, im- 
positus elipeo rex constitutus" (Adonis CAro- 
nicon ; Gregor. Tur. Hist. Fran. iv. 6. 52), was 
stabbed by the assassins of Queen Fredegonde. 
A. century later, A.D. 744, we read of Hilde- 
brand, grandson of Luitprand king of the Lom- 
barda, “in regem levaverunt * (Paulus Diaconus, 
vi. 55), of Pippin (A.D. 751 “rex elevatus est ? 
Annal. Guclfert.). And to cloze the series, Otho 
“ sublimatus est * at Milan A.D, 961. (Cf. Grimm, 
Rechtsalterthićmer, p. 234.) 
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The ceremonial is depicted in an illumination 
of the 10th century engraved by Montfaucon 
(Ifonumens, tom. i. p. xvi.)* representing the pro- 
clamation of David as king. He stands on a 
round shield. borne aloft by four young men. 

From a passage in Constant. Porphyr. (de Ad- 
minist, Imper. c. 38) this custom appears to 
have prevailed among the Turks. It is not found 
in the early Spanish annals, but it was certainly 
in use in the kingdom of Arragon at a later 
period (Ambros. Morales, lib. xiii. c. 11), and 
traces of it are found in that of Uastile, in Legi- 
bus Partitarum, leg. iii. tit, xxii. part. iii. There 
is no evidence of its ever having been adopted in 
England. 

Among the Frankish and Lombard nations an 

additional ceremony was the delivery of a spear 
to the newly-made monarch. We find this in 
the case of Hildebrand A.D. 744 (Paul. Diac. vi. 
55); Childeric A.D. 456 (Chifletius in Anastas. 
cvii. p. 96); Childebert II. A.D. 585 (Greg. Turon. 
vii. 33; Aimionus, ii. 69). Martene (de Žčit, ii. 
212) writes of the Frankish kings “tradita in 
manum -hasta pro sceptro, excelso in solio hono- 
rifice imponunt." ' 
(2) The second aspect in which a corona- 
tion was viewed _ was the religious one. As 
soon as the Bible became known, the practice 
of the Jewish nation to consecrate their kings 
to their high otlice by the hands of the chief 
minister of religion became an authority from 
which there was no appeal. Of the two cere- 
monies specially characterizing the Jewish rite, 
unction and the imposition of a crown, the 
former alone was strange to the Western nations. 
From a very early period, as we shall see, the 
crown or (di:dem was known as the symbol of 
royalty. The only change was that of the person 
by whose hands it was placed on the_monarch's 
head.  Unction appears to have been entirely 
unknown as a part of the ritual, and to have 
come into use with the conversion of the em- 
perors to the Christian faith. 

(«) To speak first of the imposition of the 
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crotwn or diadem. For the sake of clearness, while 
referring to dictionaries of classical antiquities 
for fuller details, it may be desirable to remind 
our readers that the crorn, corona, grćpavos, 
was a head circlet, wreath, or garland of leaves, 
flowers, twigs, grass, &c., and, as luxury increased, 
of the precious metalg, chiefly gold; while the dra- 
dem, čidšnua, “ taenia " or “ fascia ? (Q. Curtius, 
iii. 3), as its name implies, was originally nothing 
more than a linen band or silken ribbon, tied 
rouud the temples, with the loose ends hanging 
down behind. This ribbon Fastern magnificence 
afterwards adorned with pearls and precious 
stones. The nature of the diadem may be illus- 


* “Discours preliminalre, de l'inauguration des pre- 
mMiers rvis de France." 
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trated from some historical facts. Thus Aler- 
ander took off his dialem to biud up the wound 
of Lysimachus (Justin, lib. xv, c. 3). Pompey's 
enemies made it a charge against him that he 
had bound upan ulcer on his leg with a white 
cloth like a diadem, it mattering not on what 
part of the body the royal insignia was placed 
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(Amm. Marcell. xvii.). -Monima, the wife of Mi- 
thridates, attempted to hang herself with her 
diadem (Plutarch, Zucudlus. c. 18). ' 
Though the words corona and diađema have not 
unfrequently been used interchangcably, the dis- 
tinction between them is very precise. 5  ““How- 
ever" (writes Selden, Titles of Honour, c. 8, & 2), 
“ these names have been from antient times con- 
founded, yet the diadem strictly was a very ditie- 
rent thing from what a crown now is or was; and 
it was no other then than only a fillet of silk, linen, 
or some such thing. Nor appears it that any 
other kind of crown was used for a royal ensign, 
except only in some kingdoms of Asia, but this 
kind of fillet, until the beginning of Christianitr 
in the Roman empire." The “ diadema," not the 
“ corona * was the emblem and sign of royalty. 
It is styled by Lucian BaguAelas yvopiaua (Pise. 
355 cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3. 13); and weprri- 
Bćvar Šudšnua is of frequent use to indicate the 
assumption of royal dignity (Polyb. v. 57. 4; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xii. 10. 1); as in Latin “ diadema " 
is identified by Tacitus with the “insigne regium " 
(Annal. xv. 29). The diadem was of Eastern 
origin, and was introduced to the Romans through 
their Oriental campaigns and intercourse with 
Asiatic nations. When first seen at Rome it 
caused great otfence. “Though they submitted to 
the reality of sovereign power, their susceptible 
minds could not endure its outward symbols. The 
golden “ corona " had raised no alarm.  Caligula 
and Domitian wore it at the public games without 
objection, and it appears on their coims. Au- 
gustus, Claudius, Trajan, and_many others are 
represented with rayed or “stellate" crowns, 
imitating the majesty of the sun. Julius Caesar, 
rightly interpreting public opinion, refused the 
tempting oftler of a diadem at Antony's hands, 
tbough half-veiled in a laurel wreath (Šiašnua 
gTEepdvy Šaovns KepirerAeyuevov) and _ had it 
laid up in the Capitol (Plutarch, J. Cacs. 61; 
Sueton.i. S 79). Caligula when about to assume 
the diadem was warned by friendly counsellors 
of the danger of thus exceeding “ principu et 
regum fastigium * (Sueton. iv. c. 22). Titus pro- 
voked suspicion 'of_ affecting the throne of the 
East by wearing the diadem, though according 
to the established ritual, when consecrating the 
Apis ox at Memphis (Sueton. zi. C. 5). The etle- 


b “Abhud est corona, aliud diadema. Corona simplex est 
circulus aureus quo utuntur reges in minoribus solemni- 
tatibus. — Diadema cast quasi duplex corona quum ipsi 
coronae quasi alius circulus gemmis superposituš super 
additur "'— Peter of Blols, Sermao. xix. vol lil. p. 11. 
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minate Elagabilus advanced a step further and 
wore it in private, “ diademate gemmato usus 
est domi" (Lampridius); and Aurelian, who 
had been familiar with its use in his Eastern 
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It has been erroneously asserted by Martene (du 
Ritibus, ii. 201-237, ed. Bassano 1788) and Me 
nard (Notes to the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, 
; P- 397 sq.), and repented by Catalani and many 


campaign, and the attire of his captive Zenobia Fi subsequent writers, including Maskell, that Theo- 


(Trebell. Poll. c. xxix.), first ventured to present : 
himself to the public gaze with his temples 
advrned with this badge of sovereigntv, and his 
person glittering with magnificent attire A.D. 
270: “Iste primus apud Romanos diadema capiti 
innexuit, geminisque et aurata omni veste, quod 
adhuc fere incognitum Romanis moribus vise- 
batur, usus est ? (Aurel, Vict. Zpitomn. c. Xxxv.). 
The diadem once introduced was never dropped, 
and became a recognized mark of imperial dig- 
nity ; but it seems to have been chiefiy worn vn 
state occasions. Constantine was the first to adopt 
it asa portion of his ordinary attire—“ caput ex- 
ornans perpetuo diademate " (Aurel. Vict. Zpit. 
cxli.), and his successors continued the usage. 
As soon as the emperors had become Christian, 
it naturally followed that their inauguration to 
sovereiguty should be accompanied by sacred rites, 
and receive the blessing of the chief minister of 
religion, who speedily became also the recognized 
agent in setting apart the sovereign to his regal 
otlice by the ceremonies of the imposition of the 
crown, and at a later period, of unction, borrowed 
from the rites of the Jewish Church. Originally 
the crown was put on by those who had the 
power of giving it. The Imperial Guard who 
chose the emperor crowned him. When Julian 
had been suddenly chosen by his troops as their 
emperor at Paris (April A.D. 360), and had been 
raised on the shield by the soldiers, it was they 
who forcibly put the token of poweron his un- 
willing head: ćrćBerav gbv Big TO čiačnua TI 
nepaAg (Zosim. Hist. iii. 9. 4). The circum- 
stances of this coronation deserve mention from 
their picturesqueness. "There being no real dia- 
dem at hand, the troops demanded that he should 
use his wite's head-ribbon. Julian refused, deem- 
ing a woman's ornament unworthy of the imperial 
dignity. Still more peremptorily did he reject 
the horses headband they then proposed, At 
Jast one of his standard-bearers took ot! the 
gold torque from his neck, and with that Julian 
was crowned (Amm. Marcell. xx. 4). Yhis mean 
crown “ vilis corona *? was laid aside at Vienne for 
a more ambitious diadem, glittering with jewels— 
“ ambitioso diademate utebatur lapiduin fulgore 
distincto '' (Amm. Marcell. xxi. 1; Zonaras, xiii. 
10). His successor Jovian was also proclaimed 
king, crowned and vested in the royal robe by 
the army who chose him A.D. 363, Thy GAoup- 
viša dvšis kal Tb Šiddnua zepiOćuevos (Zosim. 
iii. 30; Theodoret, iv. 1; Theophan. p. 36) ; and 
Valentinian A.D. 364, “ principali habitu cir- 
cumdatus et coroni, Augustusque nuncupatus " 
(Amm. Marc. xxvi. 2). When Valentinian as- 
sociated his son Gratian with him in the em- 
pire, he invested him with the purple and crown 
(Amm. Marcell. xxvii. 7). In none of these cases 
is there any reference to a bishop or minister of 
religion as performing the ceremony of corona- 
tion; nor can we say with any certainty when 
this custom arose. The first hint at such a cus- 
tom that we meet with is in the dream of Theo 
dosius before his admission toa share of ie 
imperial dignity, c. 379 (7), in which he saw 
Meletius, bishop of Antioch, putting on him a 
crown and the royal robe (Theodoret, 4. E. v. 6). 

CHRIST. ANT. 


: dosius II. (A.D. 439) is the first whom we know to 
have been crowned by a bishop. Theophanes (p. 
59) informs us that Theodosius the younger sent 
crowns, srepavovs BagiMiKovs, to Valentinian II. 
at Rome, c. 383, but nothing is anywhere said 
of his own coronation. The passage quoted by 
Martene from Theodorus Lector, (lib. ii. c. 65,) 
spenks of the coronation, not of Theodosius II. 
but of Leo ]1., A.D. 457, by Anatolius the patri- 
Arch: orepBels Urd roU avTVoB marpidpxov. In 
this case the new emperor, a rude Thracian sol- 
dier, had been a military tribune and chief 
steward of the household of Aspar, the Arian 
patrician, by whose intluence_ he was raised to 
the throne. It is not improbable that episcopal 
benediction might be regarded as a valuable 
support to a feeble title, and that Leo felt a 
special satisfaction in having the imperial crown 
imposed on his brows by the head of the Byzan- 
tine hierarchy. But previous allusions to coro- 
nation at the hands of a bishop would lead us 
to question the accuracy of Gibbon's assertion 
(chap. xxxvi.) that “ this appears to be the first 
origin of a ceremony which all the Christian 
princes of the world have since adopted," and it 
would certainly be very unsafe to assert that it 
was the first time that this ceremony was per- 
formed by episcopal hands. The next recorded 
instance of episcopal coronation is that of Jus- 
tin 1. This emperor_ was crowned twice: first 
by John Il., patriarch of Constantinople, A.D. 518 
(Theophan. CAronograph. p. 162; cf. the patri- 
arch's letter to Pope Hormisdas, apud Baronii 
Annal, anno 519, no. 1x.: “Ideo coronam (aliter 
cornu) gratiae super eum coclitus declinavit, ut 
afiluenter_ in sacrum ejus caput misericordia 
funderetur: omnique annuntiationis ejus tem- 
pore cum magna voce Deum omnium principem 
glorificaverunt quoniam  talem  verticem meis 
manibus tali corona decoravit "); and secondly, 
“ pietatis ergo," by Pope John II. on his visit to 
Constantinople, A.D. 525 (Anastas. Biblivthec. p. 
95, ed. Blanchini, Rom. 1718; Aimionus, lib. ii. 
c. 1). His successor Justinian received the dia- 
dem primarily from his uncle's hands (Zonaras lib, 
xiv. c. 5), in compliance with a practice subse- 
quently prevailing in the Fastern empire, by which 
the symbol of royalty was originally bestowed by 
the emperor himselt' on those whom he wished to 
succeed him: the ceremony being probably re- 
peated by the bishop or patriarch. Thus Verina 
crowned her brother Basiliscus, A.D. 474.  Tibe- 
rius II. his wife Anastasia, A.D. 578 (Theophanes, 
Chron.). But the sanction of religion had be- 
come essential to the recognition of a new sove- 
reign by his subjects, and Justinian was iv: augu- 
rated by the imposition of the hands of the 


patriarch Epiphanius (Cyril. Seythopol. Vita S. 


Subae Archimandritae). From this time corona- 
tion at the hands of the patriarch was an esta- 
blisked rule. Justin 1[., A.D. 565, was crowned 
by John Scholasticus; T iberius 11. "by Eutychius, 


“Sept. 26, 578, ten days before Justin's death and 


by his order. His successor_ Maurice and his 
wife were crowned by John the Faster, A.D. 582, 

on the day of their_marriage (Theophyl. Simo- 
catta, lib. i. c. 10), and their son 'heodosius, 
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when four years old (Theophan. p. 179). He- 
raclius, with his wife Eudocia, was crowned by 
Sergius, Oct. 7, 610, and in the third year of 
his reign his son Heraclius and his daughter Epi- 
phania were also crowned. It is unnecessarv to 
give later examples. In the time of Justinian's 
successor Justin 1]. the_ceremonial of coronation 
«seems to have received the form and religious 
sanction it maintained, on the whole, till the fall 
of the empire. The ritual is elaborately de- 
scribed by Corippus. The ceremony took place 
at break of day. After his elevation on the 
shield (see above), the emperor was carried into 
St. Sophia's, where he received the patriarch's 
benediction, and the imperial diadem was imposed 
by his hands. He was then recognized as emperor 
by acclamation first of the “ patres " and then 
of the “'clientes,"  Wearing his diadem he took 
his seat on the throne, and after _ making the 
sigp of the cross he made an harangue to his 
assembled subjects :— 

“ Postquam cuncta viđet ritu perfecta priorum, 
Pontificum summus plenaque aetate venustus, 
Adstantem benedixit eum, caclique potentem 
Exorans Dominum sacro diademate jussit 
Augustum sancire caput, summoque coronam 
1mponens apici * Feliciter accipe' dixit." 

Corippus de Laud. Justin. ii. 9, v. 179 sq. 


With the addition of the important ceremony 
of unction, and a considerable elaboration of 
ritual, the coronation oflice, as given by Joannes 
Cantacuzenus, afterwards emperor (c. 1330), and 
a century later, by Georgius Codinus (d. 1453), 
corresponds with that described by Corippus in 
all essential particulara. 

Of the Occidental use we know little or 
nothing. We may reasonably suppose that there 
was no essential difference _ beween it and the 
Eastern ritual. But the Western empire had 
ceased before the earliest record of any religious 
ceremony accompanying the rite in the East, 
and when it revived in the person of the em- 
peror Charles the Great, coronation at the hands 
of a bishop had long been a recognized custom 
among the Frankish nations.  Martene (ii. 212) 
acknowledges that the coronation of Pippin, the 
father of Charles, is the earliest example he can 
discover. Pippin was crowned twice—first by 
St. Boniface, archbishop of Mentz, papal legate, 
at Soissons, A.D. 752; secondly, together with 
his sons Charles and Carlomann and his wife 
Bertha, by Pope Stephen at St. Denis, Sunday, 
July 28, 754 (Pagius, Brev. Gesta Rom. Pont.) 
Charles the Great was also crowned episcopally 
more than once. In addition to his bovish coro- 
nation he was solemnly crowned in St. Peter's at 
Rome by Pope Leo. . This coronation took place 
on Christmas Day, A.D. 800. It forms one of the 
great epochs in history, as by this the Frankish 
king was recognized by the Vicar of Christ as 
the representative of the emperors of Rome and 
inheritor of their rights and privileges. 

The ceremony is thus described by Const. Ma- 
nasses in Caron, Synops. :— 

čvrevBev auerBouevos KapovAAov o Aćewv 
avayopevet kpdTopa Tijs raAaoTEpas 'Pouns 
Kai gTEbos mrepiriBnauw os oi “Popaćuv vouov 

It has been repeatedly asserted that, previous 
to his coronation at Rome, Charles had been 
crowned with the so-called iron crown at Monza: 
but the faet is not recorded in any early autho- 
rities, and it 1s probably a story of later growth. 
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His infant son Pippin was crowned king of Italv 
by Adrian 1. on Easter Day, 801, the day after 
his birth.e 

One of the very earliest instances on record of 
a royal coronation by an ecclesiastic in Western 
Europe is that of Aidan, king of Scotland, by 
St. Columba in Ilona, A.D. 574.4 It may perhaps 
be reasonably questioned whether this picture<que 
narrative is to be received as historical. But it 
is accepted by some of the latest and best au- 
thorities (6.g. Montalembert and Burton) ; and 
the kernel of the story is probably authentic. 
According to the tale, an angel was sent to 
command Columba to consecrate Aidan. He 
reminded the saint that “he had in his hands 
the crystal-covered book of the Ordination of 
Kings ;" which, be it remarked, presupposes the 
existence of such a ceremony. St. Columba hesi- 
tated, preferring for sovereign Aidan's brother 
logen. The angelic messenger appeared agam 
and again, becoming more and more peremp- 
tory, until on the third visit be struck the re- 
fractory saint with a scourge, leaving a weai 
which remained on his side all the rest of his 
life. On this Columba consented, and Aidan 
was made king by him on the celebrated Stone 
of Destiny, taken afterwards from Ilona to Dun- 
stafinage, and thence to Scone, whence it was 
transferred by Edward 1., as a svmbol of con- 
quest, to Westminster. The words of Adamnan 
are simply, “in regem ordinavit imponensque 
manum super caput ejus ordinans benedixit." 
No mention is made either of the crown or 
unction (Adamnanus, de 5. Columb. Scoto Confes- 
sore, t. iii. c. 5; Montalembert, Monks of tke 
West ; T. Hill Burton, /ist. of Scotland, i. 319). 
Almost contemporaneous with this are the records 
of the same rite in Spain. Leovigild, king of 
the Visigoths, A.D. 572, according to Isidore, 
Hist. Gothorum, vii. 124, was the first of those 
sovereigns to assume the crown. sceptre, and 
royal robe: “ Nam ante eum et habitus et con- 
sessus communis ut genti ita et regibus erat." 
Of Recared also, Leovigild"s successor, A.D. 586, 
we read, “ regno est coronatus ? (1b.). 

(b) Another essential portion of the coronation of 
a Christian monarch was tnction at the hands ofa 
bishop or other chief minister. This rite clothed 
the person of the king with inviolable sanctity. 
It was considered to partake of the nature ofa 
sacrament (August. adv. Petilium, lib. ii. c. 112), 
and to be indelible; to convey spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, as the delivery of the crown conferred tem- 
poral power ; and it gave the chief significance to 
the formula “ Rex Dei grati4,' which according 
to Selden ( Titles of Honour, p. 92) could not from 


€ The notion, once so widely received, that the Westem 
emperors were crowned in three different places, with 
crowns of thrce different materia!s—gold at Rome denoting 
excellence, silver at Alx-la-Chapelle denoting purity, and 
iron at Monza or Milan denoting strength—isa mere mytb 
of an editor of tbe /or.tificale Romanum, deservedly rTidi- 
culed by Aeneas Sylvius (Pope Julius 1I.), Hist. Auest. 
lib. iv., and refuted by Muratori, de Cor. Ferr. p. 9. 

d It is stated in the Introduction to the Roxburgh Club 
edition of the “Liber Regalis," 1871, tbat ““the earliest 
coronation of a Christian prince within the limits of 
Great Britain and Ireland is generally supposed to be that 
of Dermot or Diarmid, supreme monarch of Ireland, by 
his relative, Columba," circa 560: but this is merely an 
inference from the close relation between the two parties, 
not an ascertalned historical fact, 
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šta sacred character, be applied to any other lay | tioned, ““ hallowed to king " (ćo cyuinge gehalgod) 


person. Thus Gregory the Great writes, “ quia 
ipsa unctio sacramentum est, is qui promovetur 
forix ungitur si intus virtute sacramenti robo- 
retur * (E.cpos. lih. i. Regum, c. x.). “ Rex unctus 
non mera persona Inica sed mixta" (Lyndwood, lib. 
ili. tit. 2), —Anointing, it is well known, was the 
chief and divinely appointed ceremony by which 
the kings among the chosen people of God were 
inaugurnted to their office. As early as the time 
of the Judges the idea was familiar: for in 
Jotham's parable the trees propose to anvint a 
king over them. This shews that it must have 
been in use among other nations with whom 
the Jewish people had intercourse, and that 
St. Augustine goes too far in asserting that it 
was a rite peculiac to the people of God, and was 
never adopted by heathen nations. “ Nec in aliquo 
alibi ungebantur reges et sacerdotes nisi in illo 
regno ubi Christus prophetabatur et ungebatur 
et unde venturus erat Christi nomen.  Nusquam 
alibi omnino in nulla gente, in nullo regno" 
(Enarrat. in P3. rliv. & 10). 

The earliest authentic instances of the cere- 
mony of unction forming an essential element 
in Christian coronations appear in the annals 
of the Spanish kingdoms. The rite is mentioned 
in the Acts of the 6th Council of Toledo, A.D. 636. 
Wamba on his coronation (A.D. 673) was anointed 
by Quirigo, archbishop of Toledo : “ Deinde cur- 
vatis genibus oleum benedictionis per sacri Qui- 
rici pontificis manus vertici ejus infunditur * 
(Julius Toletanus, S 4; cf. Rodericus Santius, 
quoted hy Selden, Titlea of Honour, p. 155). 
But the rite was evidently anterior to this. 'The 
language used evidences that the unction was an 
established custom, and that it took place at 
Toledo. Wamba's is simply the first unction on 
record. This is confirmed by the Acts of the 
12th Council of Toledo, which state of Hervigius, 
Wamba's successor, A.D. 680, that he “ regnandi 
per sacrosanctam unctiouem succeperit potesta- 
tem " (Labbe, Cone. vi. 1225, canon i.). 

Passing by the language of Gildas (de Ercid. 
Brit. S 21), “ ungebantur reges et non per Deum, 
&c.,"' as more oratorical than historical, and the 
uncertain reference to unction in Ina's designation 
of himself, “by God's grace, king of the West 
Saxons," in the opening sentence of his laws 
A.D. 690, we come down to the form of coro- 
nation contained in the Pontificale_ of Egbert, 
archbishop of York A.D. 732-767, of which Mr. 
Maskell says, “it is probably not only the most 
ancient English use, but the most ancient extant 
in the world" (Monum. Rit. iii. 74-81). The 
ritual, together with other ceremonies, expressly 
includes the anointing of the king's head with 
oil. “ Benedictio super regem noviter electum. 
Hic verget oleum cum: cornu super caput ipsius 
cum antiphone “ unxerunt Salomonem * et Psalmo 
* Domine in mrtute tua?  Unus ex pontificibus 
dicat orationem et alii unguant." 

The 12th canon of the Council of Cealcyth 
R.D. 787, ““de ordinnatione et honore regum,'" 
sontains a valuable incidental mention of unction 
as an essential element of the kingly office, in 
the words, “* Nec C4ristus Domini esse valet nec 
rex totius regni qui ex legitimo non fuerit cou- 
nubio generatus." Of Egferth, son of Oifa, who 
was crowned at this council as his father's col- 
Jeague, the \anguage of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
in which this is the carliest coronation men- 
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can only be interpreted of unction, and so Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury has understood it, “in 
regem inunctum."  Eardwulf, king of North- 
umberland, is recorded to huve been consecrated 
(gcbletsod) and elevated to his throne (to his cine- 
stole ahofen) by Archbishop Eanbald and three 
bishops (Anglo-Saz. Chron. A.D. 795). And finallv 
of Alfred, the same chronicle says, A.D. 834, thuit 
when Pope Leo IV. heard of the denth of Fthel- 
wulf he consecrated him king (bletsode Alured 
to cije). “The rhyming Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, quoted by Selden ( Zitles of Honour, 
p. 150), in describing this coronation uses the 
remarkable phrase “he oiled (elede) him to be 
king: "— 
* Erst he adđe at Rome ybe, and vor (s gret wisdome 

The pope Leon him blessede, tho he thuder come, 

And the king is croune of this lond, yt in this lond 

yat is: 

And oleđe him to be king, ere he were king ywla 

And he was king of Engelond, of all that there come 

That verst thus yeled was of tbe Pope of Rome. 

And sutthe other after him of the ercheblasop echon, 

So that biuore him thur king was ther non." 


From England the custom of unction seems to 
have passed into France, where _Pippin's anoint- 
ing by Boniface, archhishop of Mentz, at Soissons 
A.D. 752, is acknowledged by Martene (de Rit, 
Eccl, ii. 212; cf. Selden, u.s. p. 113) to have 
been the first regal unction the testimony for 
which is worthy of credit. According to Chif- 
letius, p. 30 (apud_Maskell u. 8.), the rite was 
more than once repeated: “ Pipinus omnium 
Franciae_regum primus, imitatus Judaeorum 
reges, ut se sacra unectione venerabiliorem nu- 
gustioremque faceret, semel atque iterum ungi 
voluit." This second unction is probably that 
mentioned by Baronius, July 28, A.D. 754, when 
Pippin received anointing from Stephen II. to- 
gether with his sons Charles and Carlomann. 

The custom of unction was firmly established 
in the West by the close of the &th century. 
When Charles the Great was crowned in Rome 
by Leo]. he was anointed with oil from head 
to foot :— 


Kai uijv GAAd xpnrduevos zali vduois 'Iovčaiwv, 
dk kebaAjs uĆXxpi Tročev čAal TovTov pie. 
Const. Manass. in Chron. Synops. 


The East followed the West in the adoption of 
unction. It has been carried back to the time 
o! Justin and Justinian, £e. to the mildle of 
the 6th century (Onuphrius, de Conit. [mjerator. 
€. 2)5 but Goar (Eucholog. p. 928) affirms that 
“the emperors of the East were not anvinted 
before that Charles the Great was crowned in 
the West" (cf. Selden, 1. 8. p. 146). 

In the earliest ritual anointing on the head 
alone sufficed. That of the whole person, adopted 
in the case of Charles the Great, was quite ex- 
ceptional. The unction is thus limited in the 
Pontificale of Egbert. In the Greek ritual, given 
by Codinus, the head was anvinted in the shape of 
the cross (rravpoe«Šes). The mediaeval English 
rite is peculiar in anointing the head, breast, and 


* The ridiculous fable of the sancta ampullu, conveyed 
from henven by an angel with ofl for the coronation rites 
of Clovis, A.D. 441, was not brard of till four hundred years 
after tbe date of the supposed event, and then in connexion 
with bis baptism and confirmation. (Hincmar, Vita S. Rem. 
ap. Šurlum, Jan. 13.) 
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arma, denoting glory, sanctity, and strength. 
The kings of Vrance were anointed in nine places 
—the head, breast, between the shoulders, the 
shoulders themselves, the arms, and the hands. 
But this was a later development of the rite. 
The head alone was anointed in three places, the 
right ear, the forehead round to the left ear, 
and the crown of the head, when Charles the 
Bald was crowned by Hincmar, A.D. 809 (Hinc- 
mar, Opera, i. 745). i 

(c) The delivery of the sceptre and staff, which 
appears in the English ritual of the Pontificale 
of Egbert, is evidently derived from the custom 
prevailing among the Lombards, Franks, and 
other enrly nations, to which we have already 
referred, of delivering a spear to the newly 
elected sovereign. 

(d) The profession of faith, which in later times 
formed part of the ritual of an imperial coro- 
nation, preceding the episcopal benediction, is 
not mentioned in the more ancient authorities. 
The instances given by Martene (de Ritibus) in 
proof of its early date are quite inconclusive. 
Jovian's declaration of Christian faith on his 
election as emperor by the soldiers of his army, 
was evidently entirely voluntary (Theodoret, 
H. E.iv. 1). The demand made of Anastasius 
(A.D. 491) by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Euphemius, that as the price of the episcopal 
sanction to his election to the imperinl dignity, 
he would sign a document declaring his adhesion 
to the orthodox faith, was quite exceptional 
(Evagr. H. E. iii. 32; Theod. Zect. iii.), while 
the profession of orthodoxy required by Cyriac 
of Phocas A.D. 602, and unhesitatingly given by 
that base and sanguinary usurper to purchase 
the  patriarch's recognition, can scarcely be 
pressed into a precedent. In the Gothic king- 
dom of Spnin an oath that he would defend 
the Catholic faith, and preserve the realm from 
the contamination of Jewish unbelievers, was very 
early exacted of the sovercign. Such a pledge 
is declared essential in the Acts of the Gth 
Council of Toledo, A.D. 636 (act iii. Labbc, 
Concil. v. p. 1743), and in the later councils held 
at the same place. It is expressly declared of 
Wamba_A.D. 673 that before the ceremony of 
unction and after the assumption of the royal 
attire, “ regio jam cultu conspicuus ante altare 
divinum consistens ez more filem populis red- 
didit" (Jul. Tolet. S 4). The oath of King 
Egica is given in the Acts of the 15th Council 
of Toledo A.D. 688. No such oath or profession 
of faith appears in the form of coronation in 
the Pontijicale of Egbert. We are unable to 
state when it was introduced into the ritual of 
the Fastern empire. — But according to Georgius 
Codinus (cap. xvii. $$ 1-7), the newly recognized 
emperor_ had to give a written profession of 
faith before his coronation, to be publicly read 
in St. Sophia's. 

(€) Leontius (Vita Sancti Joan. Alcz. Episv. €. 
17) mentionsa remarkable custom prevniling in the 
coronations of the Eastern empire in the 6th ccen- 
tury as an admonition of the transitoriness of all 
earthly greutness. After his coronation the archi- 
tects of the imperial monuments approached the 
emperor and presented specimens of four or five 
marbles of different colours, with the inquirv 
which he would choose for the construction of 
hisown monument. 'The analogons ceremony de- 
scribed by Peter Damianus (Ziit. lib. i. 17), 
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though belonging to a later period, may be men- 
tioned here. The emperor having taken his sent 
on his throne, with his diadem ou his head and 
his sceptre in his hand, and his nobles standing 
around, was approached by a man carrying 
a box full of dead men's bones and dust in ove 
hand, and in the other a wisp of flax which—as 
in the papal enthronization—was lighted and 
burnt before his eyes. 

(f) This article may be fittingly closed by an 
epitome of the ritual prescribed in the Fontificale 
of_Egbert, A.D. 732-767, already repeatedlv 
referred to as the earliest extant form of corona- 
tion. 

The title of this coronation service is “ Missa 
pro regibus in die Benedictionis ejus." It com- 
mences with the Antiphon “Justus es Domine, 
&c." (Ps. cxix. 137), and the Psalm “ Beati im- 
maculati (Ps. cxix. 1). Then succeeds a Lesson 
from Leviticus, “Hnec dicit Dominus" (Lev. 
xxvi. 6-9) ; the gradual, “ Salvum fac, &c.," and 
the verse, “ Auribus percipe* and “Alleluia,? 
the Psalm “ Magnus Dominus" (Ps. xlviii.), or 
“ Domine in virtute " (Ps. xxi.), and a sequence 
from St. Matthew, “In illo tempore" (Matt. xxii. 
15). Then follows the “ Benedi. io super regem 
noviter electum,? and three collects, “Te invo- 
camus Domine sancte,'" “ Deus qui populis tuis *? 
(both of which are found in the Ziber Regačis), 
and “In diebus ejus oriatur omnibus aequitas." 
The unction follows, according to the form al- 
ready given. After the collect, “ Deus electorum 
fortitudo, succeeds tne delivery of the sceptre. 
The rubric is, “ Hic omnes pontifices cum princi- 
pibus dant ei sceptrum in manu. Fifteen F'reces 
follow. After this there is the delivery of the statT 
(“Hic datur ei baculum in manu sua *), with the 
praver, “Omnipotens det tibi Deus de rore coeli,? 
&c., and imposition of the crown (the rubric is, 
“ Bic omnes pontifices sumant galerum et ponant 
super caput ipsius “), with the prayer, “ Benedic 
Domine fortitudinem regis principis, &c. This 
is succeeded by the recognition of the people, 
and the kiss. The rubric runs, “ Et dicat omnis 
populus tribus vicibus cum episcopis et presbv- 
teris Virat rex N. in sempiternun. Tune cen- 
firmabitur cum benedictione omnis populus "' (Leo- 
fric Missal, “omni populo in solio regni") “et 
osculandum  principem in sempiternum  dicit. 
Amen, Amen, Amen." The seventh “oratio" is 
said over the king, and the mass follows, with 
appropriate Ojfertory, Prejace, &c. The whole 
terminates with the three royal precepts, to 
preserve the peace of the Church, to restrnin 
all rapacity and injustice, and to maintain justice 
and mercy in all judicial proceedings. 

Authorities. — Maskell, Monumenta Ritnalia 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae, iii. 1-142. — Martene, De 
Autiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, ii. 201-237.  Selden, 
Titles of Honour, part i. ch. vii. — Habertus, 
Pontijic. Graec. pp. 627 sq.  Catalani, Comment. 
in Pontific, Roman. i. 369-418. Menin, Trait€ 
du Sacre et Couronnement des Rois et Reinrs de 
France.  Goar, Euchologium, pp. 924-930. Me 
nard, Notes to Sacramentarij of Gregory, Pp. 397. 
Arthur Taylor, (zlory of Regality.  Montfaucon, 
Monumens de P Histoire de France, tom.i. p. Xvi. sq. 
Ihiscours preliminaire de Tinauguration des pre- 
micra Rois de France. Codinus Curopalnta, De 
Officiis et Officialibus Curiae et Ecclesiae Constanti- 
nopolitanae, c. xvii. Grimm, Rechtsalterthumer, 
p. 234 sq. 
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CORPORAL (Corporale, Palla Corporalis, 
Palla Dominica). The cloth on which the ele- 
ments are consecrated in the Eucharist. 

It is probable from the nature of the case that 
from the most ancient times the table on which 
the Lord's Supper was celebrated was covered 
with a cloth. [See ALTAR-CLOTI18.] In process 
of time, the cloth which ordinarily covered the 
table was itself covered, when the sacred ele- 
ments were to be consecrated, by another eloth 
called a Corporal. The Liber Pontifcalis (p. 
105, ed. Muratori) asserts that Pope Sylvester 
(t 335) decreed that the sacrifice of the altar 
should be consecrated not on silk or on any kind 
of dyed cloth, but only on pure white linen, as 
the Lord's Body was buried in linen. The de- 
crees of popes of that age lie, as is well known, 
under a good deal of suspicion; but at a some- 
what later date Isidore of Pelusium (Zpnst. i. 
123) lays down precisely the same rule as that 
attributed to Sylvester. — Germanus of Paris 
(E.cpositio_Brevig, p. 93, Migne) also lays down 
that the corporal must be of linen, for the same 
reason as that alleged by the preceding authori- 
ties, and adds that it should be woven through- 
out, like the seamless coat of the Lord. —Regino 
(De Discip. kccl. c. 118) quotes a council of 
Rheims to the following effect. The corporal on 
which the immolation is mađe must be of the 
finest and purest linen, without admixture of 
any other material whatever. It must not re- 
main on the altar except in time of mass, but 
must either be placed in the sacramentarv or 
shut up with the chalice and paten in a place 
kept delicately clean. When it is washed, it 
must first be rinsed in the church itselt, and in 
a vessel kept for the purpose by a priest, deacon, 
or subdeacon. 

The corporal appears anciently to have co- 
vered the whole surtace of the altar.  Hence, 
according to the Ordo Romanus F1. c. 9, it re- 
quired the services of two deacons to spread and 
refold it. So the Ordo Rom. F. c. 11. It was 
necessary, in fact, that it should be sufficiently 
large to admit of the bread for a great number 
of communicants being placed upon it, and to 
allow a portion to be turned up so as to cover 
the elements. But when, about the 11th century, 
it.ceased to be usual for the people to communi- 
cate, and the bread came to be made in the wafer 
form, the corporal was made smaller, and a 
separate cloth or covering was placed pver the 
chalice (Innocent Ill. De AHfyst. Missue, ii. 56). 
This was often stifened with rich material. 
Many churches, however, especially those of the 
Carthusians, retained the more ancient use of 
the corporal even in modern times, as we are 
informed by De Mauleon in his ftcr Ziturg. pp. 
57, 60, 200, 268. (Krazer, Do Luurgiis, pp. 
17517.) 

For the corporals of the Eastern Church, see 
ANTIMENSIUM. [C.] 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. Corporal 
punishment in almost every form was evidently 
allowed by the (er talionis of the Peutateuch : 
“ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe ? (Exod. xxi. 24, 23). It 
was also allowed to be used by the master upon 
his slave to an aimost unlimited extent ; if in- 
deed he smote his servant or his maid with a 
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rod, and they died under his hand, he was to be 
punished, but not if they “continued a day or 
two" (1, 20, 21) ; the slave, however, obtaining 
his freedom if his master blinded him of an eye, 
or knocked a tooth out (vv. 26, 27). The judicial 
bastinado (i. €. for a freeman) was not to exceed 
40 stripes, lest “thy brother should seem vile 
unto thee" (Deut. xxv. 3). "That the use of per- 
sonal chastisement remained prevalent, is evident 
from the whole of the Old Testament, and espe- 
cinlly from the Book of Proverbs; though it is 
somewhat difficult to see by whose hand the 
“ rod" or “ stripes" which Solomon so zenlously 
eulogises as the due reward of fvols could well 
be applied. Not less zealously, it is well known, 
does he inculcate the use of them for the instruc- 
tion of children. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out how 
much milder is the tone of the New Testament 
in these respects. —Fathers were not to “ provoke 
their children to wrath? (Eph. vi. 4, and see Col. 
iii. 21); masters were to “ forbear threatening ?? 
with their slaves (Eph. vi. 9). At the same time 
the judicial use of corporal punishment is fre- 
quently mentioned, and only indirectly censured 
when in violation of an established privilege. 
By the old Roman law indeed a citizen could 
only be beaten with a vine-branch, not with rods 
(fustes) or_with the scourge (flagellum), which 
privilege was extended by Caius Gracchus to the 
Latins; bence St. Paul's twice-recorded protest 
(Acts xvi. 37 ; xxii. 25) agninst being * beaten ?? 
or “* scourged,? being “a Roman." It is certain 
however that in the Roman army a terrible pu- 
nishment existed, called  fustuarium, beginning 
with a stroke of the centurion's vine-branch (the 
symbol of his authority), and seldom ending but 
with death. And as the status of the freeman 
became gradually lowered, it is clear that the 
use of the rod became more prevalent, till we 
find the jurists of the period extending from Se- 
verus to the Gordians, such as Callistratus and 
Macer (end of the 2nd to nearly middle of the 3rd 
century), speaking of the fustes as the punish- 
ment of the free, in cases where the slave would 
be flogged with the flagellum, or terming the 
application of the former a mere “ admonition,? 
but that of the latter a castigation (Dig. bk. xlviii. 
t. xix. 11. 10, 7). 

A constitution of Severus and Antonine forbade 
the chastising with the fustes either.decemvirs 
or their sons (Code, bk. ii. tit. xii. 1. 5. A,D. 199); 
The ignominy, however, arose from the sentence, 
if for an offence deserving by law such punish- 
ment, not from the mere act; 6.g. if inflicted 
by way of torture, before sentence, it did not 
dishonour (Dig. bk. iii. t. ii. 1. 22; Code, bk. 
ii. t. xii. 1. 14; law of Gordian, A.D. 239); 
though the torturing of decemvirs under any 
circumstances was eventually forbidden (bk. x, 
t. xxxi. 1 335; Const. of Gratian, Valentinian, 
and Theodosius, A.D, 381). But a man was in- 
famous after being whipped and told by the 
praeco, “Thou hast calumniated " (bk. ii. 1. 16, 
AD. 241). An extract from the jurist Callis- 
tratus in the Drgest (bk. 1. t. ii. 1. 12) brings out 
in a striking way the conflict between the old 
civic pride of Rome and the debasement of muni< 
cipal government during her decay. Traders, he 
says, though liable to be fiogged by the aediles, 
are not to be set aside as vile. They are not 
forbidden to solicit the decurionate or other 
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honourš in the city of their birthplace. But it 
does not seem to him honourable to admit to the 
decuriovn order persons who have been subject 
to such chastisement, especially in those cities 


which have an abundance of honourable men, | 


for it is the paucity of those who should fulfil 
municipal otlices which necessarily invites such 
persons, if wealthy, to municipal honours. And 
the 45th Novel, whilst subjecting Jews, Sama- 
ritans, and heretics, to all the charges of the 
decurionate, deprived them of its privileges, “as 
that of not being scourged.? 

It will thus be seen that during the five cen- 
turies which sepsrate Justinian from St. Paul, 
the idea of corporal punishment under its most 
usual forms as a social degradation subsisted, 
vet the liability to it had been greatly extended. 
The equality before the law which might have 
been reached through the extension of Roman 
citizenship itself had been by no means attained, 
but the character of that citizenship itself had be- 
come debased, and the exemption from corporal 
punishmeut which still fluttered, like a last rag 
of the toga, on the sho".lders of the civic officers, 
had been already blown off for some. 'There were 
decurions who had been flogged, and decurions 
who could be fiogged. Such exemption was 
indeed growing to be a privilege attached to the 
mere possession of wealth. Thus delation if 
proved false, or where the delator did not perse- 
vere, should he be of mean fortune, which he did 
not care to lose, was to be punished with the 
sharpest flogging (gravissimis verberibus, Code, 
bk. x. t. xi. 1. 7; law of Gratian, Valentinian 
and Theodosius, end of 4th century). 

Among the offences which entailed corporal 
punishment, besides the one last mentioned, may 
be named false witness (Code, bk. iv. t. xx. 1. 13, 
constitution of Ženo, end of 5th century). The 
use of it multiplied indeed as the character of 
the people became lowered, and the Novels 
are comparatively full of it.  'Ihe 8th enacts 
Hogging and torture against the taking of 
money bv judges (c. 8); the 123rd punishes 
with * bodily torments"' those persons, especially 
stage-players and harlots, who should assume 
the monastic dress, or imitate or make a mock 
of Church usages (c. 44); the 134th enacts cor- 
pora] punishment against those who detained 
debtors' children as responsible for their father's 
debt (c. 7), or who abetted illegal divorces (c. 11), 
und requires the adulterous wife to be scourged 
to the quick—so we must probably understand 
the words “ competentibus vulneribus subactam *' 
(c. 10; and see c. 12). On the other hand, a 
husband chastising his wife with either the 
fustes or_flagcllum, otherwise than for conduct 
for which he might lawfully divorce her, was by 
the 117th Novel made liable to pay to her, during 
coverture, the amount of 1-3rd of the ante-nup- 
tial gift (c. 14). The last chapter of the 134th 
Novel indeed (De poenarum omnium moderatione, 
c. 13) professes to inculcate moderation in pu- 
nishment, and enacts that from henceforth there 
shall be no other penal mutilation than the cut- 
ting off of one hand, and that thieves shall only 
be flogged. Already under Constantine it had 
been enacted (Code, bk. ix. t. xlvii. 1. 17, A.D. 
315) that branding should not be in the face, as 
fizuring “ the heavenly beauty,'—a law in which 
the influence of Christian feeling upon the first 
Christian emperor is strikingly displayed. 
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Passing from the legislation of the East to that 
of the West, we find on the whole a very similar 
course of things. Among the ancient Germane, 
according to the account of Tacitus, corporal 
punishment was rare. He notes as a singularity 
that in war none but the priest was allowed to 
puuish, bind, or even strike (ne verberare quidem) 
a soldier (De Mor. Germ. e. vii.) A husbaud 
might indeed flog his adulterous wife naked 
through the streets (c. x1x.); hut otherwise even 
slaves were rarely beaten (c. xxv.). 

In the barbaric codes, corporal punishment is 
in like manner primarily a social degradation. 
We find it inflicted on a slave, as an alternative 
for compensation. Under the Salic law, a slave 
stenling to the value of 2 denarii was to receive 
120 blows (ictus) or to pay three solidi ( Pactus 
rulgod. antig. t. xiii.), the solidus being equiva- 
lent to 40 denarii. The same punishment was 
inflicted on a slave comrnitting adaltery with a 
slave-girl (rape indeed seems meant) where she 
did not die of it (t. xxix.), Where a slave was 
accused of theft, corporal punishment was applied 
by way of torture. Stretched on a bench (super 
scamnum tensus) as the really older but so- 
called recentior_ text has it, he received 120 
blows (ictus, or as the other text has it, 121 co- 
laphos). If he confessed under torture, as already 
mentioned under the head “ Mutilation of the 
BoDy,'" the penalty was castrativn if a male, 
but for a womau 240 strokes with a scourge, or 
6 solidi. A Constitution of King Childebert 
(middle of 6th century), contained in Labbe 
and Mansi's Councils, enacts in certain cases of 
sacrilege that a ““servile person" shall receive 
100 lashes. Under the Burgundian law (in furce 
from the beginning of the 6th until at least 813, 
when it was still recognised) bodily punishment 
without the option of composition was enacted 
for the slave, where the freeman might com- 
pound. Thus for the theft of a hog, sheep, goat, 
or of bees, the slave received 300 strokes with 
the rod, and fustigation is in the like manner 
enacted for other oHfences by slaves (t. v. &c.). 
A Lombard law of A.D. 724 (bk. vi. c. 88) has a 
singular enactment, punishing with shaving and 
whipping those women whom their _husbands 
send out upon men of small courage (super ho- 
mines qui minorem habebant virtutem),a text 
which gives a high idea of the vigour of Lombard 
women. 

The Wisigothic laws exhibit to us before any 
others the breaking down of the previous free- 
man's privilege (analogous to that of the Roman 
citizen) of exemption from corporal punishment. 
The corrupt or unjust judge, if unable to make 
due restitution and amends was to receive 50 
strokes with the scourge publicly (publice ex- 
tensus, Bk. ii. c. 20). The use (or abuse) of cor- 
poral punishment is indeed most conspicuous in 
this code. If a free woman married or com- 
mitted adultery with her own slave or freedman, 
the punishment was death, after the public flagel- 
lation of both (bk. iii. t. ii. 1. 2). If she com- 
mitted adultery with another's slave, each was 
to receive 100 lashes (1. 3). A ravisher being a 
freeman, besides being handed over as a slave to 
the ravished, wus to receive 200 lashes in the 
sight of all (bk. iii. t. iii. 1, 1). The brother 
who forced a sister to marry against her will 
was to receive 50 lashes (sbid. 1. 4). The slave 
Tavishing a freewoman received 300 lashes, 
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with decalvation, i. e. according to the meaning 
of the word at this period, scalping; 200 and 
decalvation for ravishing a slave-woman. Acces- 
saries to rape, if free, 50 lashes, if slaves, 100 
(11. 8-12). So again for the various grades of 
adultery. A freeman committing adultery with 
a goodly (idonea) slave-girl iq her master's bouse 
was to receive 100 strokes without infamy (ap- 
parently inflicted in private, and with a stick 
0nly),—if with an inferior one, 50 only ; a slave 
receiving for the like offence 150 lashes, and the 
punishment increasing if violence were used (t. 
iv. 11. 14-16). By a law of Recared (ib. 17), 
public flogging was also made the punishment 
for prostitution, with some remarkable provi- 
sions; thus when practised by a freewoman with 
the knowledge or for the benefit of her parents, 
each was to receive 100 lashes; and when by a 
slave for her master's benefit, he was to receive 
the same number of lashes as were to be given 
to her, and 50 in any case where after being 
Hovgged and “ decalvated"' she returned to the 
streets. And 100 lashes awnited the woman, 
religious or secular, who either married or com- 
mitted adultery with a priest (1. 18, also of 
Recared). By a law of Chindasuinth (t. vi. 1. 2) 
a husband remarrying after divorce was to receive 
200 lashes publicly, with decalvation. Another 
law of the same king (bk. iv. t. v.) enacted 50 
lashes against a child striking a parent or in va- 
rious other ways misbehaving against him. Flog- 
ging, with or without decalvation is again the 
punishment for consulting a soothsayer on the 
health of a mau (bk. vi. t. ii. 1. 1),—that of sor- 
cerers, storm-raisers, invokers of and sacrificers 
to demons and those who consult them (1.3); 
of judges or others who consult diviners or apply 
themselves to auguries (1. 5); of slave-women 
and slaves causing abortion (t. iii. 11. 1,5, 6); 
generally for wounds and personal injuries by 
slaves, and to some extent by freemen (t. iv.); 
for thefts, either of goods or slaves (bk. vii. t. ii. 
t. iii.), with again the remarkable provisions that 
if a master stole with his slave, or the slave by 
his master's order, the master was to receive 
100 lashes (besides coinpounding), the slave to 
be exempt from punishment (t. ii. ]. 5, t. iii. 1. 
3) ; for certain forgeries (t. v. ]. 2) ; for gathering 
a crowd to commit murder (bk. viii. t. i. 1. 3); 
for violently shutting upa person within his house 


(1. 4) ; for soliciting others to rob or robbing on , 


the line of march, the otfence in the two latter 
cases being however for freemen alternative with 
composition (11. 6, 9, 10, 11); for setting fire to 
woods (t. ii. 1. 2); in the case of persons of infe- 
rior condition, for destroying crops (t. iii. 1. 6), 
sending animals into crops or vines (1. 10); also 
for breaking mills or dams and leaving them 
unrepaired for 30 days (1. 30), &c. &c. Nowhere 
however is the abuse of corporal punishment 
more terrible than in the case of offences against 
religion. Blasphemers of the Trinity, Jews with- 
drawing themselves, their children or servants 
from baptism, celebrating the Passover, observ- 
ing the Sabbath or other festivals of their creed, 
working on the Lord's day and on Christian 
feast days, making distinctions of ments, marry- 
ing within the 6th degree, reading Jewish books 
agninst the faith, &c., were to receive 100 lashes 
with decalvation, and with or without exile and 
slavery (bk. xii. t. iii. 11. 2, 8, 11). For marry- 
ing without priestly benediction, or in anywise 
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exceeding the law as to dowry, the Jewish hus- 
band, his wife and her parents, were to receive 
100 lashes, or compound with 100 solidi. A lnw 
of Recared confirming the Council of Toledo 
punished with 50 blows (without infamy) any 
person who disobeyed the enactments of the 
Council and hnd no money to lose (t. i. 1. 5). 

In the ferocity of punishment under this Code, 
we must not however lose sight of the fuct 
alrendy pointed out elsewhere in these pages 
[Bopy, MUTILATION OF THE], that the enactment 
of any fixed punishment constitutes an enormous 
step in advance on the mere composition of the 
earlier barbaric Codes, whilst in various of the 
enactments, such as those exempting slaves from 
punishment where they only uct us the tvols of 


. their masters, we find a striving towards a higher 


and more discriminating standard of justice than 
that which measures other contemporary legis- 
lation, which equally bears testimony to the 
influence of the clergy on Wisigothic legislativn— 
an influence, indeed, of which we see the darker 
side in the atrocious laws against the Jews. 

Amongst our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, corporal 
punishment seems in general to have been con- 
fined to slaves, as ap alternative for compensation, 
wherewith the slave “ redeemed ? or “ pnid the 
price of his skin," as it is expressed; €.g. for 
sacrificing to devils (laws of Wihtrad, Kent, A.D. 
691-725), for working on Sundays (laws of Ina, 
A.D. 688—728, iii.). In certain cases of theft the 
accuser himself was allowed to flog the culprit 
(xxviii.), A foreigner or stranger wandering out 
of the way through the woods, who neither 
shouted nor blew the horn, was to be deemed 
a thief, and to be flogged or redeem himself 
(xviii.). 

Capital punishment is again prominent in the 
Capitularies. "The first Capitulary of Carloman, 
A.D. 742 (c. 6), imposes two years' imprisonment 
on a fornicating priest, after he has been scourged 
to the quick (flagellatus et scorticatus). The Capi- 
tulary of Metz, 755, following a synod held at the 
same place,enacts tbat for incest a slave or freed- 
man shall be beaten with many stripes, as also any 
“ minor" cleric guilty of the like offence. The 
same enactment, confined to the case of marrying 
a cousin, and in slightly different language, occurs 
elsewhere in the general collection. A savage one 
on conspiracies (A.D. 805, c. 10) is added to the 
Salic law, enacting that where conspiracies have 
been made with an oath—the principals suffering 
death—the accessaries are to flog each other and 
cut each other's noses off; even if no mischief 
shall have been done, to shave and flog each 
other. For conspiracies, without an oath, tne 
slave only was to be flogged, the freeman clearing 
himself by oath or compounding. The same law 
occurs in the General Capitularies (bk. iii. 9). 
Another law of the 7th book (c. 123) enacts 
public flagellation and decalvation for the slave 
marrying within the 7th degree of consanguinity, 
and the 4th Addition embodies much of the 
rigorous Wisigothic Code as towards the Jews, 
who are to be decalvated and receive 100 lashes 
publicly if they marry within the prohibited 
degrees (c. 2). And the Wisigothic provision 
against marrying without priestly benedictions, 
or exceeding in anywise the laws as to dowry, is 
by this extended to Jews as well as Christinns. 

There remains only to shew corporal punish- 
ment as either the subject or as forming part of 
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the discipline of the church itself. Here, indeed, 
we find at first amuch higher standard than that 
of the civil law. Among the persons whose offer- 
ings the Apostolic Constitutions require to be re- 
jected are such as “ use their slaves wickedly, with 
stripes, or hunger, or hard service " (bk. iv. c. 6). 
Soon however a harsher law must have prevailed. 
The Council of Eliberis, A.D. 305, enacted (c. 5) 
that if a mistress, influmed by jealousy, should 
so tlog her handmaid that she should die within 
three davs, she is only to be mudimitted to com- 
munion after seven years' penance (unless in case 
of dangerous illness) if the act were done wilfully, 
or after fine if death were not intended—a pro- 
vision which speaks volumes indevd of the bitter- 
ness of Spanish slavery at this perivd, but which 


nevertheless shews the church taking cognizance , with rods for their crimes. 
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the slightest cause is corrected (corripitur) in 
any way by the abbot or any prior, or if he 
lightly feel that the mind of any prior is wrvoth 
or moved against him, however moderately, with- 
out delay let him lie prostrate on the earth at 
his feet, doing satisfaction uutil that emotion be 
healed. But if any scorn to do this, let him be 
either subjected to corporal punishment, or if 
contumacious, expelled from the monastery " 
(c. 71). Here, it will be seen, corporal punish- 
ment is viewed as a lighter penalty than er- 
pulsion. 

We need not dwell on a supposed Canon of the 
above-referred to Council of Eliberis, to be found 
in Gratian and others (ex cap. ix.), allowing 
bishops und their ministers to scourge colomu 
But in the letters of 


of the slave-vwner's excesses, and _endeavouring | Gregory 1. the Great, 590-603, the right of 
to moderate them by its discipline, at least in the | intlicting, or at least ordering personal chastise- 


case of women. On the other hand, the right of 
personal chastisement was often arrogated by the 
clergy themselves, since the Apostolic Canons 
enact that a bishop, priest, or deacon, striking 
the faithful who have sinned, or the _unfaithtul 
who have done wrong, seeking thereby to make 
himself feared, is to be deposed (c. 19, otherwise 


ment is evidently assumed to belong to the 
clergy. Ina letter to Pantaleo the Notary (bk. 
ii. Pt. 1i. Ep. 40), on the subject of a dencon's 
daughter who had been seduced by a bishop's 
nephew, he required either that the offender 
should _marry her, executing the due nuptial 
instruments, or be “ corporally chastised " and 


26 or_ 285), and Augustine clearly testilies to the! put to _penance in a monastery, and the Pope 
fact of corporal punishment being  judicially ! renews this injunction in a letter (42) to the 
intlicted by bishops, in that pninful letter of his uncle, Bishop Felix, himself. Bishop Andreas of 
to the Prefect Marcellus, in which, whilst ex- | Tarentum, who had had a woman on the roll 


horting him not to be too severe in punishing 
fhe Donatists, he _praises him at the same time 
for having drawn out the confessivn of crimes so 
great by whippiug with _rods (virgarum verberi- 
bus), inasmuch as this “ mode of coercion is wont 
to be applied by the masters of liberal arts, by 
parents themselves, and often even by bishops in 
thcir judgments " (Zp. 133, otherwise 199). 
Corporal punishment seems moreover to have 
formed from an carly period, if not from the 
first, a part of the monastic discipline.  'The rule 
vf St. Pachomius, translated into Latin by Je- 
rome (urt, 87), imposes the penalty of thirty-nine 
lashes, to be intlicted before the+ gates of the 
monastery (besides fasting), atter three warnings, 
on a monk who persists in the “ most evil custom 
of talking, as well as for theft (art. 121). The 
same punishment may also be implied in the 
term “ corripere " used in other articles, as “ cor- 
ripientur_juxta ordinem,“ “ corripietur ordine 
monasterii," &c. But the word might also apply 
to mere verbal correctiva, since by art. 97 chil- 
dren who could not be brought to think of God's 
Judgment “ et correpti verbo non emendaverint,?"? 
are to be flogged till they receive instruction and 
fear. In the 4th book of Cassian's work, * De 
coenobiorum institutis?* (end of 4th or begin- 
ning of 5th century), flogving is placed on the 
same line with expulsion as a punishment for the 
graver offences against monastic discipline (some 
vf which indeed may appear to us very slight), 
as “open reproaches, manifest acts of contempt, 
swelling words of contradiction, a free and un- 
restrained_gait, familiarity with women, anger, 
fightings, rivalries, quarrels, the presumption to 
do some special work, the contagion of money 
loving, the afiecting and possessing of things 
supertluous, which other brethren have uot, 
extraordinary and furtive refections, and the 
like "" (c. 15). In the rule of St. Benedict (A.D. 
928) corporal punishment seems implied in the 
“ major emendatio." And “if a brother for any 
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of the church (de matriculis) cruelly whipped 
with rods, against the order of the priesthvod, 
so that she died after eight months, was Dever- 
theless only punished by this reslly great Pope 
with two months" suspension from saying m.uss 
(epp. 44,45). Sometimes, indeed, corporal punish- 
ment was intlicted actually in the church, as we 
see in another letter of the same Pope to the 
Bishop of Constantinople, complaining that an 
Isanrian_monk and priest had been thus beaten 
with rods, “a new and unheard of mode of 
preaching " (ep. 52). But the same Gregory 
deemed it fitting that slaves, guilty of idelatry 
or following sorcerers, should be chastised with 
stripes and tvrtures for their amendment (bk. vii. 
pt. ii. ep. 67, to Januarius, Bishop of Calaris). 
Elsewhere the flogging of penitent thieves seems 
to be implied (bk. xii. ep. 31, c. iv.). 

Towards the end of the same century, the 
16th Council of Toledo, A.D. 693, enacted that 
100 lashes and shameful đecalvatio should be the 
punisliment of unnatural oflences. With this 
and a few other exceptions, however, the enact- 
ments of the church as to corporal punishment 
chiefly refer to clerics or monks. The Council of 
Vannes in 465 had indeed already enacted that 
a cleric proved to have been drunk should 
either be kept thirty days out of communinn, 
or subjected to corporal punishment (c. 153). 
The 1st Council of Orleans in 511 had enacted 
that if the relict of a priest or deacon were to 
marry again, she and her husband were after 
“ castigation?' to be separated, or excommu- 
nicated if they persisted in living together (c. 3). 
Towards the end of the 7th century, the Council 
of Autun (about 670), enacted that any monk who 
went agaiust its decrees should either be beaten 
with rods, or suspended for three years from com- 
munion (c. 15). In the next century, Gregory III. 
(731-41), in his Excerpt from the Futhers and. 
the Canons, assigns stripes as the punishment for 
thefts of holy things, and inserts the Canon of 
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the Council of Eliberis as to the penance of a 
mistress flogging her slave girl to death (cc. 2, 
3). The Synod of Metz, 753, in a canon already 
quoted in part above as a capitulary, enacted 
that a slave or freedman without money, com- 
mitting incest with a consecrated woman, a 
gossip, a cousin, was to be beaten with many 
stripes, and that clerics committing the like 
otlence, if minor ones, were to be beaten or im- 
prisoned (c. i.). We might, indeed, refer the 
reader under this head to all that is said above 
as to the Capitularies, the civil and ecclesiastical 
legislation of this period being almost absolutely 
undistinguishable. 

The practice of the church on this subject was 
therefore in the main accordant with civil legis- 
lativn, which it seems nevertheless to have 
humanised to some degree in favour of the slave. 
On the other hand, the mischiefs of clerical influ- 
ence show fearfully in the enactments of the 
Wisigothic law against the Jews and others, and 
in the Carlovingian legislation on the subject of 
marringe within the prohibited degrees. 

[N.B.—Bingham's references on this head are 
amore than once misleading.) [J. M. L.) 


CORSICUS, presbyter, martyr in Africa, 
June 30 (3fart. Usuardi). [C.) 


COSMAS. (1) Martyr at Aegea, with DA- 
MIAN, under Diocletian, Sept. 27 (Mart. Hieron., 
Bedlae, Xom. Vet., Usuardi); as “ wonder-workers 
and unmercenary,?' Nov. 1 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) &yomoAlTns Kal moihrns, Oct. 14 (Cal. 
Byzant.). [C.] 


COTTIDVUS, or QUOTTIDIUS, deacon, 
martyr in Cappadocia, Sept. 6 (Mart. Hieron., 
Usuardi). [C.] 

COUNCIL (Concilium, as early as Tertull. 
De Jejun. xiii., De Pudic. x., and žvvošos (= 
“ assembly," in LXX., and in the translation of 
Symmachus), in Apost. Cunons, xxxvi. ul. xxxvii. 
(aud again in Euseb. /f. E. v, 23, &c.), but the 
latter term still used also at the same perivd for 
any Christian assembly, e. g. Apost. Constit. v. 20: 
in late medieval times, Lyndwood (Prorinc. II. 
tit. vii. p. 115) appropriates “ council " to pro- 
vincial, and “ synod " to diocesan assemblies— 
“* episcopi in suis dioecesibus faciunt synodos, 
nietropolitani vero concilia —Conciliabulum ap- 
propriated to the “ conventicula haereticorum," 
as early as Conc. Carth. IV. c. 70, A.D. 3983, and 
so also Vevšo-gbyvošos, and Wevdo-avAXoyos, in 
the Theodos. Code :] = an assembly of either a 
part or (as far as possible) the whole of the 
Christian Church, for either elective, judicial, or 
legislative purposes, or else to elicit the testimony 
of the collective Church upon emergent doctrinal 
questions,—suggested by Apostolic precedent, 
and by obvivus re1son, and grounding itself also 
(as time went on) upon the promise of our Lord 
to be present where any are gathered together in 
His name (e. g. Conc. Chalced., Epist. ad Leon, 
A.D. 451; Conc. Constantin. Act. xvii. A.D. 681 ; 
Conc. ITolet. III. A.D. 527 ; Facund. Herm., Def. 
Trium Capitul. e. vii.; &c.), and upon His in- 
junction to “ tell the Church." 

Such councils are usually classified somewhat 
as follows—in an order which also tallies with 
the chronological order in which each class came 
to exist :— 

1. A council of a single “ parochia,? or (in the 
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modern sense) diocese, consisting of the bishop 
and presbyters, but with the deacons and people 
assisting; which will be here called DrocEsaN 
(caHled also Episcopal, and in later [Frank] times, 
Civile = of one city or see). Of such synods there 
is no distinct mention until the 3rd century, 
but it is obvious that, either in a formal or an 
unformal way, they must have been part of the 
ordinary organization of the Church, at a time 
when each diocese consisted of the Christians of 
a single city in which bishop and clergy dwelt, 
with a few country congregations only, gradually 
growing up,—t. 6. from the very beginning ; and 
that they would be recognized in canons, only 
When the extent of dioceses, and other like causes, 
rendered canons on the subject necessary, 

2. A council of the bishops of several dioceses, 
i.6. a PROVINCIAL Council, held (when metro- 
politan organization came to exist) under the 
metropolitan of the province, viz. from about 
the latter half of the 2nd century, and from that 
time considered a “ perfect" (reAXela) synod of 
the kind, only if the metropolitan were present 
(7 svurdpeori kal 6 Tijs unrpozdA cos, Conc. 
Antioch. A.D. 341, can. 16, and, much later, 
Conc. Bracar. Il. A.D. 572, can. 9). And such 
councils were (with the diocesan synods) the 
essential framework, as it were, and bond of union 
and of good government in the Church; and be- 
came part of its ordinary machinery early in the 
2nd century, and probably from the very begin- 
ning, but are first mentioned, of the Fast, by 
Firmilianus of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Zpist. 75 
ad Cyprian. earlier half of 3rd century), when 
they regularly and of necessity (“ necessario ') 
recurred in Asia once a year, for purposes of dis- 
cipline, and of the West, by St. Cyprian, at the 
same period. The “ Councils of the Churches,*? 
however, are mentioned by Tertullian (De Pudic. 
x.) as if in his time an ordinary church tribunal, 
which determined among other things against the 
canonicity of the Shepherd of Hermus. 

3. A council of the bishops of a patriarchate, 
or primacy, or exarchate, i. 6. of a diocese in the 
ancient sense of the term ; as, €. g. a council Tjjs 
*AvaroAXiKfjs Štoiknoews ordained Flavian of An- 
tioch, Conc. Constant., ap. Theodor. .H. E. v. 9; 
called (as by St. Augustin, De Bapt. c. Donat. 
i. 7, ii. 3) “ REGIONIS,? or national, or again 
PLENARIUM, and UNIVERSALE (€.g.  Conc. 
Iolet. ILI. AD. 527,c. 18), and _ in Africa 
in the 4th century UNIVERSALE ANNIVER- 
SARIUM (€. g. in Conc. Carth. BIL. c. 7); and 
by Pope Symmachus, speaking of a Roman 
Council of the kind, GENERALE. And under 
this head may be reckoned also: —i. The 
early councils, assembled incidentally and upon 
emergencies, and consisting of as many bishops 
of neighbouring provinces gathered together 
as circumstances allowed, such as those which 
Tertullian_mentions: “ Aguntur praecepta per 
Graecias illas certis in locis concilia ex universis 
erelesiis," &c., De Jejun. xiii. (implying that 
hitherto there had been no councils of the kind 
in the West); or again, the councils in Asia Minor 
and at Anchialus, against the Montanists, in the 
middle of the 2nd century (Hefele), mentioned 
by Eusebius, H. Z. v. 165; or the various coun- 
cils respecting Faster in both East and West in 
the latter part of the same century (Euseb. 
H. E. v. 24); which are the enrliest councils 
upon record. ii. The councils of the Eastern 
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Church by itself, or of the Western Church by 
itself, as in the 4th century. And both these 
classes were extraordinary, aud for particular 
emergencies. iii. The regular annual primatial 
councils (see Conc. Constantin. A.D. 381, can. 3), 
as, 6.g. of Antioch, or more remarkably, of 
Africa: the latter_ of _ which, acc. to Conc. 
Carthag. FTI. A.D. 398, cans. 2, 7, 41, 43, was 
to consist of three bishops as legates from ench 
African province, except that of "Tripoli, which 
was to send only one, as having few bishops, 
thus admitting the principle of representation 
under pressure of circumstances; while subse- 
quent councils permitted a “ vicar" instead of 
the bishop in person in case of absolute necessity 
(Conc. Carthag. ZV. can. 21), and enacted a divi- 
sion of the bishops into “duo vel tres turmae,? 
each “turma? to attend in turn (Conc. Carthag. V. 
can. 10); and, lastly, altered the “ yearly * 
meeting into one only “quoties exegerit causa 
communis (Conc. Milevit. II. A.D. 416, can. 9, 
Cod. Can. Arric. xcv.). Like councils were (less 
regularly) held at Rome in the Sth century, as 
€... when three delegates from the Sicilian bishops 
were directed by Pope Leo the Great ( Epist. iv. 
c. 71) to attend the autumnal synod of the two 
to be annually held at Rome. And occasionally 
elsewhere also, as in Spain and in Gaul. National 
councils, in later times (6th century onwards), 
€. g. in France, in Saxon England, and above all 
in Spain, belong, where they were purely eccle- 
sinstical, to the same ciass. 

4, A council of (as far as possible) the bishops 
of the whole Church, OECUMENICAL (first so 
called in Euseb. V. Constant. iii. 6, and again in 
Conc. Constantin. A.D. 381), not intentionally 
limited to specially the Roman world, but in- 
cluding all Christians everywhere, although at 
that period the Uhristian Church was nearly in- 
cluded in the narrower meaning ;——“ otius orbis * 
(St. Aug. De Bapt. c. Dont. i. 7), “ ez toto orbe" 
(Sulp. Sev. ii.), “plenarium universae ecclesiae?? 
(St. Aug. Epist. 162), “ plenarium ez universo orbe 
Christiano)?' as distinguished from (not only 
“ provinciarum," but) “ regionum concilia ? (Id. 
De Bapt.c. Donat. ii. 3). So Tertullian (as above 
cited) speaks of “ representatio totius Christiani 
nominis."" And Augustin (De Bapt. c. lonat. 
vii. 53) distinguishes “ regionale" from “ ple- 
narium concilium," and rests the certainty of the 
latter on the “ universalis ecclesiae consensio.? 
And this was regarded as an extraordinary re- 
medy for an extraordinary emergency, to be 
resorted to as seldom as possible ; and even when 
necessary, yet an evil for the time, as throwing 
everything into disturbance,—as bad as a tempest 
(“ procella,"' St. Hilar. De Synodis). And as it 
was first possible, so does it appear to have been 
first thought of, in the time of Constantine the 
Great. 

To these must be added, as matter of history, 
although all more or less abnormal :— 

5. "The žuvočo: 'Evdnuodaa:, at Constantinople, 
from the 4th century, and again at the various 
cities where the Koman emperors dwelt, as at 
Rome, and in one case (under Maximus) at Treves, 
and again the Concilia Palatina under the Carlo- 
vinginu emperors, held “in regum palatiis ;" 
consisting in each case of the bishops who hap- 
pened to be at court. 

6. The mixed national councils of the Furo- 
pean kingdoms, after the conversion of the 
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Franks, Saxons, Spaniards, &c. ; Placita, Witena- 
gemots, &c. 

The so-called Council of the Apostles (in Acts 
xv.) is a distinct precedent, in principle, for 
Church councils; as sanctioning the decisivn of 
emergent controversies and matters of discipline 
by common consultation of the whole Church 
under _ the guidance and leadership of the 
“ apostles and elders," = the bishops and pres- 
byters. It is ““ the apostles and eiders" who 
come together to consider the matter(Acts xv. 5). 
Yet rav TO mA100s are present (i. 12), but «s 
listening. 1t is “the apostles and elders, with 
the whole Church," who inake the devree (i. 22). 
And the best MSS. make that decree run in the 
name of “ the apostles and elders" only, althougzh 
the reading is no doubt uncertain (ib. 23, read- 
ing ol dxbdaroAor Kal ol zpesBurepor dŠeA poi). 
The formal deliberation and the decree, then, 
emanate from the apostles and the elders, but the 
whole Church, i. e. the laity also, are consulted. 
In the same way, in other cases, we find, e.g. 
the “ prophets and teachers" at Antioch sending 
St. Paul and Barnabas on their mission ; yet St. 
Paul and Barnabas report (arhyyeAar) to an 
“ assembly of the Church?" of Antioch what 
“ God had done with them * (Acts xiii. 1, xiv. 27); 
St. Paul however at a later time reporting pri- 
vately, for obvious rensons, to James and the 
elders (ib. xxi. 18). And the same two were 
formally sent to the council at Jerusalem by 
the Church of Antioch (sporeupBćvres dd TIS 
čkKANoias), which plainly had also appointed 
them (čračav, Acts xv. 2, 3). In 1 Cor. v. 4, 
the Church of Corinth is represented as “ gathered 
together? to exercise discipline. That St. James 
presided at Jerusalem naturally followed from his 
oflice of Bishop of Jerusalem. Strictly speaking, 
the assembly over which he presided was an 
assembly of the Church of Jerusalem only, to 
receive a deputation from the Church of Antioch. 
And it differed from the Church councils also in 
the actual presence in it of apostles. But this 
diiference only strengthens the vase as a pre- 
cedent for mutual deliberation on the part of the 
Church collectively : ččočev Nuiv “yerouevois 
duoBvuuačćdv (Acts xv. 25). Other assemblies in 
apostolical times, mentioned in the Acts—viz. 
Acts i. 15, to appoint an apostle in the place of 
Judas; vi. 2, to establish the diaconate :; ix. 27, 
to receive St. Paul—have been miscalled Apo- 
stolic Councils, by an obvious straining of the 
term. 

It will be convenient to speak, successivelr, 
of— 

u The ORDER of holding Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils ; 

B. The CONSTITUENT MEMBERS of Fcclesias- 
tical Councils ; 

C. The AUTHORITY assigned to such Councils. 
And, lastly, to add a few words respecting 

D. IRREGULAR and abnormal assemblies akin 
to Councils. 

A. Under the head of the ORDER of holding 
a council, we have to consider ,— 

I. By nrhom councils irere summoned. 

Diocesan and Provincial Councils _ were sum- 
moned respectively by the bishop of the diocese 
and by the metropolitan of the province (see 
authorities in Bingham), and this after the time 
of Constantine, as well as before it. A council 
of two or more provinces together would natu- 
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rully be summoned by the senior metropolitan ; 
the earlier councils of neighbouring bishops, 
prior to the organization of the metropolitan 
system, by the leading bishops of the locality, us, 
€... that at Antioch, which condemned Paul of 
Samosata ; those of a patriarchate or primacy, 
as e.g. of Africa, by the patriarch or primate. 
The gvvočor dvčnuovaar ot Constantinople were 
summoned by the Patriarch of Constantinople ; 
the (oncila Palatina by the Frauk kings and 
emperors; the national councils of the European 
kingdoms, which were as much civil as ecclesi- 
astical, by the respective kings. And in these 
last-named cases the royal permission or com- 
mand to hold them is frequently mentioned. 
Oecumenical Councils, consisting in the first in- 
stance almost wholly of bishops of the Roman 
empire, were summoned by the Roman emperors 
until the 9th century (see Socrates, lib. v. Prooem.), 
although, naturally, upon consultation with the 
chief bishops of the Church herself. After that 
period, those that have been so called have been 
summoned by the popes in the Western Church. 
The great Council of Nice was summoned b 

Constantine (by riunrix& ypdupara [Euseb., V. 
Constant. iii. 6, and cf. Socrat, i. 9, Theodoret, i. 
9], which purport to be given in a Syriac version 
in B. H. Cowper's Analecta Nicaena, pp. 21-29), 
but “ex sententia sacerdotum " (Rufin, H. E. i. 
1); and chiefly, as is plain, by the accounts of 
Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, upon the advice 
of Hosius, bishop of Cordova. Later documents, 
of no value in such a point, viz. the Liber Da- 
masi and the Conc. Constantin. A.D. 680, put 
forward Pope Sylvester as the adviser. The 
Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, was sum- 
moned by the Emperor Theodosius (Labb. iv. 
1123, 1124); that of Ephesus, A.D. 431, xaT& 
Td ypduua, or dk Begrioparos, of Theodosius II. 
and Valentinian IL. (Act. in Mansi, iv. 1111); 
Pope Damasus concurring in the former, but 
Eastern patriarchs (Meletius of Antioch, Gregory, 
and his successor Nectarius, of Constantinople) 
really “assembling" it (even according to the Conc, 
Constant. of A.D. 680, and see Vales. ad Theodoret. 
H. E. v. 9); while Pope Celestine similarly cen- 
curred in the latter, but (as is evident by his 
own letters) did not summon it (Acts of the 
Council and Letters in Mansi, iv. 1226, 1283, 
1291). The case of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451, so far differs from its predecessors, that 
the pope, Leo the Great, suggested and requested 
it (desiring, however, to have it in Italy), yet 
subsequently, and when too late, desired its 
postponement (Leo M. Epist. 44, 54—58, 69, 73, 
76, 89-95). The application was originally 
made to Theodosius 1I. and Valentinian III., but 
the council was actually summoned by Marcian, 
“ex decreto piissimorum Imperatorum Valen- 
tiniani et Marciani,'" in the words of the council 
itself (Labb. iv. 77), or in those of Leo, “ex 
praecepto Christianorum principum et consensu 
Apostolicae Sedis" (Leon. M. Epist. 114), and 
again, in Marcian's words to Leo (inter Leon. 
Epist. 73), “te auctore." The 2nd Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 553, was convoked by 
Justinian (Labb. v. 4) after consultation with 
Pope Vigilius and with Mennas patriarch of 
Constantinople. But Vigilius after a time put 
himself in direct antagonism with the council, 
and upon May 26, 553 was actually struck out 
of the diptychs by it; although, after its termi- 
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nation, he retracted, and in the end of A.D. 553, 
and by a Constitulun of February 23, A.D. 334, 
accepted its decrees. The 3rd Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 680, was convoked by the 
“ piissima jussio" of the Emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus (Labb. vi. 808, 631), Pope Agatho only 
sending legates when requested, and with them his 
own exposition of the faith, and a profession of 
his readiness to pay “ promptam obedieuntiam " to 
the emperor. The 5th of Constantinople, A.D. 
754 (in Cave'3 reckoning, the 8th oecumenical), 
which condemned images, was summoned by 
Constantine Copronymus and Leo (Labb. vii. 
397). The 2nd of Nice, A.D. 787, was convoked 
by the Empress Irene and her son Constantine 
(Labb. vii. 661), at the »equest of Tarasius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, with the acquiesvence 
of Pope Adrian ].; the latter, however, speaking 
afterwards of the councii (in his letter to Charle- 
magne) as summoned “secundum 'nostram ordi- * 
nationem." And, lastly, the Emperor Basil, the 
Macedonian, called together the 4th of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 869 (not acknowledged, however, 
by the Eastern Church, which puts in its place 
that of A.D. 879), after an embassy, sent to Pope 
Nicholas 1., but received and answered by his 
successor_ Adrian II. (Labb. viii. 1313). The 
Council of Sardica, intended to be oecumenical, 
was summoned by the Emperors Constantius and 
Constans (Socr. ii. 20; Sozom. iii. 2; St.Athanas. 
Hist. Arian. S 36). And the numberless smaller 
councils about Arianism were likewise sum- 
moned by the emperors. See the summary of 
the whole case in Andrewes (Zight and Pover 
of calling Assemblies, Sermons, v. 160-165, and 
Tortura Torti, pp. 193, 422, sq.). The case of 
the 1st Council of Arles, A.D. 314, is a pecu- 
liar one. It was not a regular council of any 
portion of the Church, but rather a selected 
ecclesiastical tribunal, of which the members 
were specially chosen and summoned by the 
Emperor Constantine, and _mainly from Gaul 
(Euseb. H. E. x. 5; Optat. Hist. Donat. p. 181, 
Dupin), intended to be cecumenical (the Emperor 
“assembling there a large number of bishops from 
different and almost innumerable parts of the 
empire,"  Euseb. 1b.), and _ actually called 
“< plenarium," and _“ universae ecclesiae,? by 
St. Augustine, but not so really, as neither 
including all bishops nor any Eastern bishops. 
And its object was to revise the decision of a 
tribunal of fewer bishops held at Rome under 
the Pope Melchiades in the previous vear, 
with which the Donatists were not content, 
It was simply an instance, therefore, of that 
which afterwards became a rule, viz. of the 
Emperor's assigning episcopal judges to decide 
an ecclesiastical case. Much like it is the 
summoning of the Roman councils about Pope 
Symmachus, two centuries later, by King Theo- 
doric. 

The regular title for the bishop's or metro- 
politan's letters of summons was Synodicae or 
Tractoriae_ (St. Aug. Egist. 217 ad Vwtorin.) ; 
for the Emperor's like letters, Šacrae. 

From the summons, we go on to— 

1. The ćime when, and the occasions upon 
which, councils were summoned. Speaking first 
of those councils which recurred, or were meant 
to recur, regularly, we find the vhief stress of 
the canons to be directed to provincial councils, 
us being no doubt more difficult to enforce, and 
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&lso in tha interest of justice, such councils being 
the court of appeal from the decisions of indi- 
vidunl bishops. In the time of Kirmilian and of 
Cyprian, as said above, these were habitually 
held once a year; Firmilian's words being appa- 
reutly determined to mean provincial, not dio- 
cesan, councils, by the mention of “seniores et 
praepositi,' “ presbyters and bishops" (in the 
plural). The great Council of Nice (can. 5) 
increased them to twice in the year, once before 
Lent, once in autumn. And so also the Apostolic 
Canon 37, specifying, however, the 4th week 
after Easter and the 12th of “TrepBepeTafos, 1.6. 
October. And twice a year, accordingly, became 
thenceforward the rule of what ought to be, 
although in actual fact, and by repeated con- 
cessions of councils, finnlly relaxed into once. 
So Conc. Antioch, A.D. 341, can. 20 (slightly 
varying the days), Conc. Chalced. A.D. 451, can. 
* 19; and for Africa, Conc. Carthag. TII. A.D. 397, 
can. 2, and V. can. 7 (fixing October 21), and Cod. 
Can. Afric, c. 18 ; for Spain, Conc. Tolet. IZLA.D. 
989, can. 18, ZV, A.D. 633, can. 3 (fixing May 20), 
AILA.D. 675, can. 15, XVII. A.D. 742, can. 1; 
Emerit. A.D. 666, can. 7; for France, Conc. 
Reiens. A.D. 439, can. 8 (twice a year), Arausic. 1. 
A.D. 441, can. 89, Aurel. II. A.D. 533, can. 2, 
Altissiod_A.D. 578, can. 7; and for England, 
Conc. Calehyth. A.D. 787, can. 3 (the title of 
which, however, seems to refer it to diocesan 
councils), and before it, Conc. Herutf. A.D. 673, 
can. 7, ordering a synod twice in the year, but 
in the next sentence limiting the number to once, 
viz. upon August 1, at Clovesho, on the ground 
of unavoidable hindrances. Once a year became, 
indeed, the recognized practice (but as an un- 
canonical concession to necessity), and is admitted 
by Gratian (Dist. xviii. c. 16, 189, 2 c.), and in 
England by Lyndwood (Provinc. lib. i. tit. 14); 
as it had been allowed much earlier by the 
council in Trullo, can. 8, and by Conc. Nicaen. II. 
can. 6. And similarly, Gregory the Great, 
enjvining once a year in Sicily (Zpist. i. 1), and 
in Gaul (ib, ix. 106), adds in the latter case that 
it ought to be twice; and enjvins twice in Sar- 
dinia (+6. iv. 9), possibly as being an island of no 
great extent; wlile in yet another case (ib. v. 
54) he orders such synods whenever needed. 
Leo the Great, likewise, A.D. 446, commands 
svnods twice a year at Thessalonica (Epiut. xiv.), 
but A.D. 447, only once a year at Rome, yet with 
the addition that it ought to be twice (ib. xvi.). 
See also Avitus Vienn. (Epist. 80—“It ought to 
be twice in a year, would that it were once in two 
years!) and Pope Hormisdas (1st. 25—“ If not 
two, at least one"). Finally, Pipin, A.D. 755 (in 
Conc. Vern. pref. cans. 2, 4), renewed the iu- 
junction of two a year, naming for them March 1 
and October 1, but the second of them to be 
attended only by the metropolitans and certain 
kelected clergy. Yet, a century after, the Cone. 
Tull. A.D. 859, can. 7, is again compelled to sup- 
plicate that they might be held once in the year. 

Diocesun synods are assumed, in the 1lth 
century (Ifodus tcnendi Synodos, in Wilk. Cone. 
iv. 784), to be also held twice a yenr. And 
Herardus of Tours (Capit. c. 91) similarly com- 
mands them to be held twice, and each time not 
to last more than 15 days. But here, also, 
earlier rules speak of once, Conc. Liptin. A.D. 743, 
c. 1 (attrivuted also to Conc. Tolet. XVZ7. can. 1), 
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Capit. Car. M. VII. 108; of which authorities, 
however, the last is busied not so much with a 
synod as with ordering the clergy to give account 
of their acts and receive instructious, and bids 
them go *“ per turmas et per hebdomadas" to 
the bishop (db. vi. 163). It was the oflice of such 
synods, among other things, to promulgate to the 
diocese the decrees of the provincinl synods; and 
accordingly we find a provision, in Conc. Tolet. 
XVI. A.D. 693, can. 7 (and cf. also Cvunc. of Clore- 
sho, A.D. 747 can. 25, and the nearly contemporary 
German Council under St. Boniface, can. 6,iu Had- 
dan and Stubbs, iii. 371,377), that a diocesan svnod 
should be held within six months after the pro- 
vincial one. We find also abbats and presbyters 
summoned to an annual synod, sametimes to- 
gether, sometimes separately (Cunc. Oscens. A.D. 
998, c. 1, for Spain ; Altissiod. A.D. 578, can. 7, tor 
Gaul). — Diocesan synods were at that time 
commonly  summoned about Lent. In ear- 
lier times still, e,g. that of St. Cyprinn, such 
councils would seem to have been held whenever 
needed, 

The primatial or patriarchal svnods were in- 
tended to be annual, and that of Africa was com- 
monly called Universale Anniversarium. But 
the usual difficulty of procuring attendance was 
at once testified, and in attempt remelied, by 
the provisions for representation mentioned 
already. Pope Hilary (Epist. 3) also orders 
such synods once a year in Gaul. And Lev the 
Great summons the Sicilian bishops to attend by 
representation at one of two such synodsannanily 
in Rome (Zpist. iv.). "But circumstances must 
have speedily rendered such regular synods im- 
possible. The Council of Agde, A.D. 506, can. 71, 
seems to renew the annual rule. But the 2nd 
of Micon, A.D. 585, can. 20, made it triennial 
(“ post trietericum tempus omnes conveniant ") 
for Gaul. And this is the Tridentine rule in 
later times. The Concilia Palatina were at first 
occasional, as the kings or emperors summoned 
them. Pipin, as above said, A.D. 755, called 
some council of the kind twice in the year; but 
the actual practice remained irregular. And 
Conc. Tull. A.D. 859, cap. 7, asking for a pro- 
vincial council once a year, asked also for a pala- 
tine council once in every two years. Hincmar, 
however, speaks of twice a year as customary 
(“ consuetudo tunc temporis erat," spesking of 
“ Placita," Opp. ZI. 211, sq.). 

All these kinds of councils were parts of the 
ordinary constitution of the Church, even the 
Palatine councils being mixed up with ecclesias- 
tical_ matters. And those of them that were 
proper Church councils were needed at regular 
times; as required (according to Conc. Carth. III. 
can. 2), “ propter causas eeclesiasticas, qune ad 
perniciem plebium saepe veterascunt," although 
their functions were not restricted to cases of 
discipline only. Other kinds of councils were 
only vecasional remedies for special emergencies, 
and were held therefore when needed. Of the 
six grounds usvally enumerated (6. g. by Hefele) 
for holding oecumenical councils, seiting aside 
all those that belong to medieval time:, as, 6.7. 
the deciding between rival popes, &c., there re- 
mains, for earlier times, only one, which i3 both 
historically the ground upon which the great 
oecumenical_councils were actually summoned, 
and that assigned by the Apostolicul canon (37) 
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ra čbyuara Tijs eboeBelas, Kal 


[oi driokoro:) Pod 
vriXoylas 


TAS ČUNINTOVJGS ČKKATNOIAOTIKAS 
ŠuaAućTogav. 

III. The place in which councils were held, 
when purely church councils, was commonly the 
church or some building attached to the church ; 
€. 17. the Secretarium or Aiakovikdv attached often 
to large churches (Liberat. Breniuar. xiii.), in 
which kind of building the 3rd to the 6th Coun- 
cils of Carthage were held, and others also (Du 
Cange in v. Secretarium); or the baptistery or 
dorisThpiov, wherein the Council of Chalcedon, 
for instance, A.D. 451, met (Labb. Conc. iv. 235, 
and see Suicer in v. gerrThpiwv); or the church 
itself, as in the Council of Toledo IV. A.D. 633 ; 
or again in much later times (as A.D. 879 and 
1165, at Constantinople), the galleries or Karn- 
xovueva of the church (Bingh. VIIL v. 7). The 
great Council of Nice met, according to Euse- 
bius ( V. Constant. iii. 7) in an olkos edxTNpios, 
or as he words it elsewhere (ib. 10), dv Trg uegai- 
Tarew olkp Tov Bagixelov. Theodoret (i. 7) and 
Sozomen (i. 19) determine this to mean a royal 
palace. Valesius, on the contrary (ad loc. Euscb.), 
argues that it must mean a church. The words 
of e.g. Sozomen appear really to show, that the 
bishops met during their first sessions in a 
church, but that when the day of decisionarrived, 
and Constantine in person intended to be present, 
then they removed to his palace; which was 
olkos ućyigTros, and where the bishops sat on 
seats along the wall, and the emperor on a 
throne in the middle. The next four Oecume- 
nical Councils were certainly held in a church or 
ina building attached to a church, respectively 
at  Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and 
again Constantinople (Jo. Damasc, De Sac. Tiraag. 
tract. iii, St. Cyril. Alex. ad Theodos. in Arit, 
Conc. Ephes., Evagr. H. E. ii. 3, &c.). The 
Council _of Constantinople, A.D. 680, and the 
supplemeutal 'Trullan Council of A.D. 692, were 
held in the secretarium of the Imperial palace, 
called Fru'lus. The Council of Constantinople 
against images, A.D. 754, was held, first in the 
imperial palace of Niera on the shore opposite 
Byzantium, and then in a church in Constanti- 
nople itself. Palatine councils and mixed national 
councils were commonly and naturally held in 
roval palaces. In Ciampini (Vet. Mon. 1. tab. 
xxxvii.) is figured a mosaic of the 5th century, 
iudicating a council, and with a suggestus and 
the open Gospels thereon in the middle, from the 
Baptistery at Ravenna. 

Diocesan and provincial councils were held 
naturally and ordinarily in the cathedral and 
metropolitan cities respectively. Why Clovesho 
was selected for the provincial councils of Saxon 
England, it is impossible to say, in the absence of 
any certainty as to where Clovesho was.  Pos- 
sibly it was a central spot, which Canterbury 
was not. The outgoing council sometimes named 
the place for that which was to come next; as 
6.3. Conc. ITolet. IV. A.D. 633, can. 4, enacts that 
it shall do. So also the place for the first of 
Pipin's two annual councils was fixed by him- 
self, but that hrst council determined the loca- 
lity of the second. Conc. Arausic. F. A.D. 441, 
can. 29, forbids any council to be dissolved “ sine 
alterius conventus denuntiatione." Cone. Emerit. 
A.D. 666, c. 7, and Conc. Tolet. iv. A.D. 633, 
can. 3, leave it to the metropolitan to deter- 
mine the place, which was the usual rule. The 
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palace whefe king or emperor happened to be, 
commonly decided the locality of the Conciliu 
Palatina, a3 €.9. Clichy, Brnine, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c. The localities of the Oecumenical Councils. 
were determined by the circumstances of the 
case, and the convenience _ of the emperors. 
Nicaea, 6.9. was close to the emperor's palace at 
Nicomedia.  Ephesus was a convenient seaport, 
with grent facilities of access on account of its 
trading importance, and accessible by land 
through the great road by Iconium to the Eu- 
phrates (see Howson and Conybeare's St. Paul, 
vol. ii., pp. 80, sq. 8vo. edit.).  Chalcedon was 
close to Constantinople, yet apart from it. And 
Sardica again was chosen, in A.D. 347, as a place 
most convenient for East and West to meet in. 

IV. Provision at the public erpense, was also 
made, both for the conveyance of the bishops to 
the place of meeting, and for their entertaimnent 
during the sessions, at any rate during the period 
of the councils against the Arians. The former 
was ordered by Constantine in the cases of the 
Councils of Arles 1. and Nice (Euseb. 71. E. x. 
5, and _V. Constant. iv. 6-9, &c.) ; and is bitterly 
complained of, somewhat later, by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (Ž/ist. xxi. fin.), as interfering with 
the public system of conveyance to the detriment 
of public business and convenience; while pope 
Liberius endeavoured to obtain a council from the 
emperor by (among other motives) otlering that 
the bishops would waive the privilege and travel 
at their own expense(Sozom. iv. 11). Of thelatter 
we read at the Council of Ariminum, A.D. 359, 
where only three of the British bishops accepted 
it, the others, with the bishops of_Gaul and 
Aquitaine, declining it as interfering with their 
indepen:lence (Sulp. Sev. ji. 55). 

V. The ceremonial of a council is described in 
respect to a provincial council, by an order of 
Conc. To'et. IV. A.D. 633, can. 4, quoted and 
abridged, but not quite accurately, by Hetele (I. 
65, Engl. Tr.), thus :—“ Before sunset on the 
day appointed, all those who are in the church 
must come out; and al] the doors must be shut, 
except the one by which the bishops enter; and 
at this door all the ostiarič. will station them- 
selves. The bishops will then come, and take 
their places according to the times of their ordi- 
nation. When they have taken their places, the 
elected  priests, and after them the deacons, 
([“ probabiles, quos ordo poposcerit interesse,") 
will come in their turn to take their places. The 
priests sit behinl the bishops, the deacons [stand] 
in front, and all are arranged in the form of a 
circle. Last of all, those laity are introduced, 
whom the Council by their election have judged 
worthy of the favour. The notaries, who are 
necessary, are also introduced. [And the doors 
are barred.] All keep silence. When the arch- 
deacon says, Orate, all prostrate themselves upon 
the ground. After several moments, one of the 
oldest bishops rises and recites a praver in a loud 
voice, during which all the rest remain upon 
their knees. The prayer having been recited, 
all answer, Amen ; and they rise when the arch- 
deacon savs, Erugite ros. "While all keep silent, 
a deacon, elad in a white alb, brings into the 
midst the book of the canons, and reads the rules 
for the holding of councils. When this is ended, 
the metropolitan gives an address, and calls an 
those present to bring forward their complaints. 
If a priest, a deacon, or a layman, has any com- 
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plaint to make, he makes it known to the arch- 
deacon of the metropolitan church; and the 
latter, in his turn, will bring it to the knowledge 
of the council. No bishop is to withdraw with- 
out the rest; and no one is to pronounce the 
councii dissolved, betore al] the business is ended. 
The syuod concluded with a ceremony similar to 
that of the opening; the metropolitan then pro- 
claimed the time of celebrating Easter (ib. can. 
5), and that of the meeting of the next synod, 
such synods being annual by can. 3. 

Probably councils elsewhere followed a like 
practice to those of Spain. The deacons, how- 
ever, at all times, did not sit but stood (Conc. 
Illiberit. in prooem., Conc. Tolet. 1, Bracar. II., 
several early Roman Councils in Bingh. ii. xix. 
12, and St. Cyprian's African Councils), unless 
they appeared as representing their respective 
bishops. 

A“ Modus tenendi Synodos in Anglia" (11th 
cent. Cott. MSS. Cleop. C. viii. fol. 35, printed in 
Wilkins" Concilia iv. 784-786), supplies a like 
although later account of a diocesan synod. 
After commanding such synods twice annually, 
and suspending contumacious absentees for a 
yenr, it proceeds to order the church to be cleared 
of all people, and the doors closed, except one at 
which the ostiarii are to be stationed. Then, at 
an hour to be fixed by the bishop or his vicar, 
and in solemn procession with crosses and litany, 
a seat having been placed in the middle of the 
church with relics lying upon it, and a “plena- 
rium," 1.6. either a complete missal or a com- 
plete copy of the gospels, and a stole, being 
likewise placed thereon, the presbvters are to 
take their seats according to the times of their 
ordination : then the deacons are to be admitted, 
but only ihose who are “ probabiles,? or “ quos 
ordo poposcerit interesse;" then chosen laity ; 
lastly the bishop, or at least his vicar. Forms 
of prayer are then given, with benedictions and 
lessons, for three days, which is assumed to be 
the right limit of the duration of the svnod. 

From at least the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 
431 (St. Cyril Alex. ad Theodos. in Actt. Conc. 
Ephcs.), an open copy of the Gospels was cus- 
tomarily placed in the midst on a throne covered 
with rich stufis; a precedent followed by other 
Councils, €.g. by that of Hatfield under Abp. 
Theodore, A.D. 680 (“ prepositis  sacrosanectis 
evangeliis ), down even to that of Basle (see also 
the mosaic in Ciampini already referred to, 
and Suicer in v. EvayyćAitov). St. Cyprian 
describes a council as “considentibus Dei sa- 
cerdotibus et altari posito"“ (//pist. xlv.). In 
the 8th century, an image of Our Lord is men- 
tioned as placed in the midst, by Theodorus 
Studita ; and about the same time images of 
saints likewise, by Gregory 1I. (A.D. 715-731, 
Epist. II. ad Leon. Isaur.). And in similar 
times, or later, we find also relics so placed, 
as in the Nodus tenendi Synodos, above quoted. 
Compare also the language of Gregory the Grent 
(pp. IT. 1288) in the 6th century, speak- 
ing of a Roman provincial synod as nssembled 
“ coram sanctissimo beati Petri corpore," Conc. 
Tolet. xi. A.D. 675, can. 1, prohibited talking or 
laughing or disorder of any kind in a council. 
The order of the Paiatine Čouncils is given by 
Adelhard, the Abbat of Corbey, and will be re- 
ferred to below (under D). 

VI. The President of an ecelesiastical council 
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was of course, in provincial councils, the metro- 
politan (such a council,as we have seen, was not 
“ perfect " without him, and his presence became 
ordinarily necessary to the due consecration of a 
bishop [BisH0OP]); in diocesan  cvuncils, the 
bishop or (in later times) at least his vicar ; in 
primatial or patriarchal, the primate or patri- 
arch ; the chief bishop present, at those councils 
which were made up from neighbouring pro- 
vinces (€.g. Vitalis of Antioch, at Ancyra) ; the 
patriarch of Constautinople, in his odvoša 
čvšnuovoa:; kings or emperors in the mixed 
national svnods of later date. At Arles, in 
A.D. 314, Marinus Bishop of Arles signs the 
synodical letter first, and therefore probablv 
presided in the synod itself; and this probably 
by appointment of the emperor, just as Mel- 
chiades had presided in the previous year over 
the abortive tribunal assembled at Rome. ln 
tbe Oecumenical synods, down to A.D. 869. the 
emperor, either in person or by a representatire, 
exercised a kind of external presilencv—wpds 
evKoguiav is all that Leo the Great allows, in 
his synodical letter to the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 4£51—in occupying the seat of honour when 
present, and in regulating and enforcing external 
order and the like. But the presidents or 
mpćešpo:, who are distinguished from the emperor 
and from his representative, and who conducted 
the real ecclesiastical business of the council, 
were either the principal bishops or patriarchs, 
or the legates of the patriarchs. At Nice, after 
opening the proceedings in person, seated in the 
place of honour, Constantine, who expressly dis- 
claimed for himself the interfering with doctrine, 
and called himself bishop only T&v čxTds TIs 
čkKANSlas, but the bishops themselves, T&yv else, 
mapečičov Tdv Adyov Trois Tris žuvdčov spoć- 
Špois (Euseb. V. Constant. v. 13). And these 
mpćešpor, altbough not expressly named, may be 
gathered from the list of chief members of the 
council (Euseb. V. Constant. iii. 7, Socr. i. 13, 
Sozom. i. 17, Theodoret, 77. E. ii. 15), to have 
been, first and above all, Hosius of Corduba,— 
(employed by the emperor to manage the pre- 
vious abortive council at Alexandria [Sozom. i. 
16), present also at Elvira previously, and sub- 
sequently president at Sardica; see St. Athnnas. 
Apol. de Fuga; and that Hosius gave advice 
to the emperor in the Donatist question also, 
C. A. D. 316, St. Aug. c. Parmenion. i. &, ix. 
43), Alexander of Alexandria (styled xUpwos in 
the council, by the Conc. Nicacn. itself), Eusta- 
thius of Antioch (alleged by Theodoret to hare 
addressed the opening speech to the emperor, 
which however Sozomen, and the title of c. 11 
of _Fuseb. V. Const mt. iii., attribute to Eusebius 
himself, and Theodore of Mopsuestia to Alex- 
ander), Macarius of Jerusalem, and Vitus and 
Vincentius the presbyter-legates of the absent 
Bishop of Rome. Such authorities also as John 
of Antioch and Nicephorus (v. Tillemont, 3fem. 
Eceles. vi. 272), speak of Eustathius as presiding. 
That Hosius presided as legate of the pope (so 
Gelas. Cvzic., ab. A.D. 476, is commonly said to 
atiirm, but he really savs that Hosius“occupied the 
place of the Bishop of Rome at the council, with 
Vitus and Vincentius " [čxćxowy Try rdwov rov 
TYs ueylarns 'Pouns 'Emigxdrov ŽABćoTpov gdv 
xpesBurćEpors "Pouns Birovi kal Bikevrio (Labb. 
ii. 156)), which is not quite the same thing), is dis- 
tinctly contradicted by the language of Eusebius, 
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Socrates, and Sozomen. At Constantinople, A.D. 
381, the successive presidents were Meletius of 
Antioch (no higher patriarch being nt first pre- 
sent), and on his death, Gregory of Nazianzum 
until his resignation, and then Nectarius, patri- 
archs of Constantinople. At Ephesus, A.D. 431, 
Candidianus, “ comes sacrorum domesticorum,? 
wns the commissioner of the Emperor Theodosius ; 
but every one, “unless he was a bishop, was 
strictly forbidden by the emperor to intermeddle 
TO(s dkKANJIHOTIKOIS SKEUMAJIV: and Cyril of 
Alexandria, at first alone, afterwards with the 
Pope's legntes, presided ecclesiastically, Candidian 
indeed favouring the Nestorians. In A.D. 431, 
at Chalcedon, the limits of imperatorial inter- 
ference_ were less exactly kept.  Paschasinus, 
bishop of Libybaeum, the pope's legate, is re- 
peatedly said to have presided, and signs first, 
and as “svnodo praesidens." But Marcian, in 
person, presided over the sixth session, proposed 
the questions, and conducted the business. And 
his commissioners, generally, “ had the place of 
honour in the midst before the altar-rails, are 
first named in the minutes, took the votes, 
arranged the order of the business, and closed 
the sessions" (Hefele, from the Acta). At Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 553, neither Justinian nor Pope 
Vigilins took a personal part, the latter expressly 
refusing to join in it; and the actual president 
was Futychius of Constantinople. In A.D. 680, 
Constantine Pogonatus interfered even more than 
Marcian in 451; and he is moreover expressly 
called the president. But the papal legates sign 
first, and Constantine only at the end of the 
episcopal signatures, and with the phrase, “ Le- 
gimus et consentimus." At Nice, in A.D. 787, 
Tarasius of Constantinople really conducted the 
business of the council, but the papal legates 
sign before him ; and the Empress Irene and her 
son were present as honorary presidents in the 
eighth and last session, but signed finally after 
the signatures of the bishops.  Lastly, in A.D. 
869, the papal legates with the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the representatives of the 
other patriarchs, were practically the presidents, 
but the legates alone are expressly so called ; 
while in the sixth and following sessions the 
Emperor Basil and his two sons acted as presi- 
dents and are so called, although refusing to 
sign except after the legates and patriarchs 
above mentioned. Of other synods, Hosius pre- 
gided at Sardica, A.D. 347 (St. Athanas. Zist. 
Arian., Sozom., ii. 12, Theodoret, H. E. ii. 15, 
and the Acts themselves), the two presbyter- 
Jegates of Pope Julius signing after him, and 
then the Bishop of Sardica itself. At the 
Zatrocinium of Ephesus, A.D. 449, the Emperor 
Theodosius gave the presidency to Dioscorus of 
Alexandria, after refusing it to the papal legates. 
It should be added, that objection was taken to 
the emperor's even sendinga commissioner to the 
Council of Tyre, A.D. 335 (St. Athanas. Apolog. 
€. Arian. n. viii.) ; and that the Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 869, ruled that the emperor 
not only need not but ought not to intervene in 
provincial synods, &c., but only in such as were 
oecumenical. But kings were present continu- 
ally even in provincial synods in the West; as 
€.g. at Toledo IV. and V., A.D. 633 and 636, at 
the legatine councils in England, A.D. 787, in 
Gaul continually, and at Frankfort A.D. 794. 
And the king's commissaries were at the councils 
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of Toledo VIII. and IX... A.D. 658, 655. The 
remonstrance of Pope Julius to the Eastern 
bishops respecting the Council of Antioch, A.D. 
341 — that uh Še O rapa yveunqyv ToD 'Ezme- 
okOrov “Pouns kavovi(ew Tas dkKANJIas (Socr. 
ii. 13, Sozom. iii. 9)— might obviously have 
been made by any of the patriarchs, the 
church not being truly represented if any chief 
bishop were passed over; and reads rather like 
a claim, which its maker felt it necessary to 
press, there being no doubt about the like right 
of the older and Eastern patris'ehs. The second 
Council of Nice, A.D. 787, rpquires all the patri- 
archs (or their legates) for a reully oecumenical 
counci! (Labb. vii. 396). 

VII. The order of Precedence, and of Signa- 
tures, in a council, which commonly went to- 
gether, followed ordinarily, in respect to Bishops, 
the rule of priority of consecration (as e.g. in 
Africa, Cod. Can. Afric. 86, Conc. Milev. cans. 
13, 14; in Italy and Gaul, Greg. M. Est. 
vii. 112 (to Syagrius, Bishop of Autun], and so 
also in Spain, Conc. Bracar. 1. A.D. 563, can. 6, 
and Conc. 1olet. IV. A.D. 633, c. 4, and [as 
may be seen in the signatures to charters] 
in England—see Counc. of Hertford, A.D. 673, 
can. 8; and Conc. Londin. A.D. 1075, in Wilk. 
i. 363). Here and there, however, custom 
gave precedence to a particular see, as in England 
latterly to London, Durham, Winchester. And 
in an oecumenical council, or indeed wherever 
present, the bishops of the chief sees, who in 
due time became patriarchs, took precedence of 
all others; the order oeing fixed by the council 
in Trullo, A.D. 692, as 1. Rome, 2. Constanti- 
nople, 3. Alexandria, 4. Antioch, 5. Jerusalem ; 
the preceding genera] councils of Constantinople 
(can. 3) and Chalcedon (can. 28), having raised 
Constantinople from a subordinate place to have 
“ equal honours " with Rome, but to count as 
second (so also Justinian, Norel. cxxxi. c. 2). 
Ephesus and Caesarea, as patriarchates in a 
secondary sense, followed the chief patriarchs; 
as €. g. in the 4th and 6th oecumenical councils. 
Chorepiscopi, so long as that office existed as an 
episcopal oftice, either in east or west—and again 
the titular and _monastic bishops of the 6th and 
following centuries (mainly in north-western 
Europe)—counted in a council as bishops. 1f 
priesta or deacons were present as vicars or 
legates of their respective bishops, they signed, 
in the East, in the order in which their own 
bishop would have signed, had he been present ; 
in the West, usually after all the bishops pre- 
sent. In the 1st council of Arles, however, the 
priests and deacons, whom each bishop had been 
desired to bring with him, signed immediately 
after their own bishop; and the Pope's legntes 
signed after several of tne bishops. In France 
and England, and in the case of the archimand- 
rites in Eastern councils, the abbats, although lay- 
men, signed between the bishops and priests (if 
any signatures occur of the last named). In Spain, 
as laymen, they signed at first after the priesta, but 
afterwards (becoming probably in many instances . 
priests themselves) they signed, as elsewhere, 
after the bishops and before the priests. Of lay 
signatures, thc emperor in the great oecumenical 
conncils signed after all the bishops, except in 
A.D. 869, when the emperor and his sons signed 
after the great patriarchs but before all the 
other bishops. —(mperial commissioners also took 
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precedence, in the council itself, immeliately 
after the patriarchs or their representatives, but 
did not sign the acts at all. In the mixed 
European synods, lay signatures also occur. 
In England we have in order—king, archbishop, 
bishops, dukes, abbats, nobles, presbyters, minis- 
tri; sometimes abbesses also; but, of course, in 
mixed synods or rather witenagemots only ; and 
all this, not in the same order always, for some- 
times not only presbyters but deacons sign before 
the nobles, and abbats follow the presbyters. 


Clovesho, AD. 803, the bishop, abbats, and Ka: 


byters of each diocese, sign together, and in one 
case (that of Canterbury) an archdeacon also. 
The list of those present at the IstCouncil of Arles, 
A.D. 314, as has been said, follows a like order. 
At Nice the signatures, so far as they are pre- 
served, are of name and see simply. At the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, and thenceforward, 
the custom began of adding u gratia Christi," or 
“ Dei miseratione,? or “in Christi nomine," and 
also of adding to the name such epithets as 
minimus, peccator, indumus, humilis, &c. The 
sees are omitted cominonlv, but not always, in 
Anglo-Saxon, in Frank, and in Spanish coun- 
cils. 
the Councils of Calchyth, A.D. 787, and Clo- 
vesho, A.D. 803, where the sees are certainly 
given. They occur, however, more often in 
France. But as the lists are commonly copies, 
the scribes are as likely as not to have added 
the sees in some instauces, although this is 
clearly not the case in many. The addition 
of“ definiens (Šprras) subscripsi, belonged to 
bishops as such, and very often occurs, as e.g. 
Conc. Chalced. A.D.451, from the 5th century ; 
“ consentiens subscripsi,' or “ consensi et sub- 
seripsi," or “ subscripsi * simply, being the form 
for others as well as bishops. The Saxon “ pom- 
positas " varied the form in endless ways, as. 
may be scen in Kemble's Codex Diplomaticus. 
“ Pronuntians cum sancta synodo," also occurs 
in the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

VIII. The rotes were taken no doubt by heads, 
from the beginning. The plan of voting by nations, 
the vote of each nation being determined by the 
majority of individual votes within the nation 
itself, was a device as late as the Council of Con- 
starce, intended to prevent the swamping of the 
council by Italian bishops, and was abandoned 
again after the Council of Basle. The distinetion 
between vota decisiva and vota consultativa, the 
former alone counting in tbe formal decisions of 
the council, is of modern date also, so far as 
the terms are concerned; but the presence at 
councils of individuals, and of classes of persons, 
for consultation but without a vote, is of very 
early origin (see below under B), and indeed 
may be most probably said to date from Apo- 
stolic times, 

IX. Lastly, councils were confirmed, in the case 
of the Oecumenical Councils, and so as to give 
their decrees the force of law, by the emperors ; 
although, in foro conscientiae, St. Athanasius's 
dictum holds good,—zrdre 'y&p €k TOV aiovos 
dkovoBn ToadTa; zdre kplgis čkKANOlas Napa 
BagiAčws čaxe TO KDpos; (list. Arian. ad 
Monach. & 52, Opp. i. 376). The decrees of the 
Nicene Council were enforced as laws of the em- 
pire by Constantine (Euseb. V. Constant. iii 
17-19; Socr. i. 9; Gelas. Cyzic. ii. 36, in 
Mansi, ii. 919). Subscription to its creed was 
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enforced on pain of exile (Socr. i. 9; Rufin, 7. F. 
i. 5). That of Constantinople, in A.D. 381, re- 
quested and obtained the legal confirmation of 
Theodosius the Great (July 30, A.D. 381, Cel. 
Thcod. xvi. 1. 3). Theodosius II., after much 
hesitation, confirmed the principal decisicn of 
i the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431 (Hefele), by 
exiling Nestorius and ordering Nestorian writings 
to be burnt (Mansi, v. 255, 413, 920). Mar- 
šo cian's edicts are extant of February 7 , March 15, 
tl! July 6 and 28, A.D. 452, which confirm the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon of A.p. 451. 
The next four councils (in the Latin reckonin:) 
of A.D. 553, 680, 787, 869, were either signed. or 
(as in the 6th and 8th) also enforced by an edi«t. 
by the emperors who respectively summonid 
them.  Councils also were commonly held in 
| the various provinces to accept the decrees of a 
; General Council. And in this way the sanetion 
of the bishops of Rome was given after some 
delay to the second council of Constantinople, A.D. 
381. Nothing is said of the pope in relation to the 
great Council of Nice, except by documents of a 
date and nature such as to make them worthless 
(Hefele makes the best of them, but his own 
statements are the best refutation of his conelu- 
sion). Leo the Great refused to assent to the 
decree of Chalceedon respecting the patriarch of 
Constantinople, while accepting the rest. And 
both that council (ap. Leon. M. Epist. lxxxix.) 
and Marcian (i). Epist. cx.) recognize in terms 
the necessity of obtaining the pope's confirma- 
tion; although with special reference to the 
canon affecting the dignity of the see of Rome. 
Yet, in A.D. 553, Justinian compelled the suh- 
| mission of pope Vigilius to the Council of Can- 
: stantinople. And the canons of the Trull+o 
Council, in A.D. 692, were in like manner forced 
by the emperor upon pope Sergius. The General 
Councils, so called, of A.D. 680, 787, and ss, 
sought and receiv ed the papal confirmativn. 
For the legal authority attached at varius 
periods to the canons of either oecumenical or 
pr ovincial councils, see. CANON LAW. The 
“ Canones Patrum,?" 1.e., probablv the collection 
of Dionysius Exiguus, were brought forward br 
Theodore, and certain canons selected from them 
accepted as specially needed for the Enzli-h 
Church, at the Council of Hertford, A.D. 675 
(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 119). — Charlemagne, 
in his Capitularies, dealt with ecclesiastical 
laws as well as civil, but consulted pope Adrian, 
and obtained a sort "of enlnrged Codcr € :nonim 
from him, A.D. 774; as Pipin had done betvre 
him, A.D. 747, with pope Zacharias. But tne 
roy al author ity gave legal force to these laws— 
“4 vestra auctoritate firmentur" (Conc. Mo- 
gunt. A.D. 813, in Praef.; and so repeatedlv): 
as indeed had been the case with Frank anl 
Burgundian kings, &c., before Pipin also. 

The Council of Calehyth, A.D. B1G6, can. 9, 
enacts that a copy of decrees ot councils should 
be taken by each bishop, with date and numes cf 
archbishop and  bishops present; and that 
another copy should be given to any one affectel 
by the decree. 

B. Such being (so to say) the externals of a 
council, the_ next question relates to its CONsTI- 
TUENT MEMRERE. 

I. To speak first of provincia? councils, there 
can be no question that bishops were essentially 
their members. The Apostolic Canon (37) speaks 
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of givošot rev "'Emokdrov; the 5th canon cf 
Nice, of rdvrev Toy 'Emgkdrov Tijs drapxlas, 
&c.; and similarly Conc. Antiwoch. A.D. 341, 
can. 20, and the 29th canon of Chalcedon, which 
describes also such guvošor T&Vv 'EmgoKk6RoWV as 
KeKavoviruevai; and the earliest known synods 
ot' the kind (the earliest indeed of any kind), 
those of Hierapolis and Anchialus against Monta- 
Dism, and those held bv Polycrates about Easter, 
respectively in the middle and towards the end 
of the 2nd century, consisted of bishops, without 
mentioning (yet certainly without in terms ex- 
cluding) any one else (Zibellus Synodicus, and 
Euseb. v. 16, 24). See also St. Cyprian (Epist. 
7:5), St. Hilary (De Syn. Provem.), St. Ambrose 
(Epist. 32, “audiant [presbyteri] cum populo"), 
St. Jerome (Apol. c. Rujlin. lib. 11.), &c. &c. 
Moreover, from early times bishops but no 
others were _compelled to attend such synods, 
under penalties (suspension for a year) for 
abseuce, or even for coming late; and the being 
present in them was a recognized and allowed 
cause of non-resilence in their dioceses: €.g. 
Cone. Laodic. €. A.D. 365, can. 40; Chalced, A.D. 
451, can. 19; Agath. A.D. 506, can. 35; Vasens, 
ii. A.D. 529, Pref.; Tarracon. A.D. 516, can. 6; 
Aurel. ii. A.D. 533, can. 1; Arrern. i. A.D, 
5:33, can. 1; Turon. ii. A.D. 567, can. 1; Eme- 
rit. A.D. 666, can. 7; Tolet. xi. A.D. 675, can. 
15: see also Leo M. Epist. vi. A.D. 444; and 
Greg. M. Epist. V. 54 (allowing presbyters or 
deacons as representatives, if unavoidable), In 
the 3rd century, however, as in Apostolic times 
(Acts xv.), it becomes evident that presbyters 
also took part in such councils (“seniores et 
praepositi," Firmilian, as before quoted, speaking 
for Asia; St. Cyprinn repeatedly for Africa; 
kuseb. Z1.E. vii. 28, of the Council of Antioch 
that condemned Paul of Samosata in A.D. 264 or 
265, for Syria; and the vase of Origen, again, at 
the Arabian synods respecting Beryllus; &c.). 
In the Council of Elvira (A.D. 305, Hefele) 
twenty-six or twenty-four presbylers “sat with" 
the bishops. In that of Arles 1., A.D. 314, each 
bishop was directed to bring two presbyters with 
him, and some brought deacons also. A series 
of Roman councils (A.D. 461, 487, 499, 502, 715, 
721) contained also presbyters, “ sitting with * 
the bishops, and in two cases “ subscribing * with 
them (Bingh. II. xix. 12); and others might be 
added, as e. g. under Gregory the Great (Opp. ZI. 
1288). “ Gregorius Papa coram sanctissimo beati 
Petri corpore, cum episcopis omnibus ac Romanse 
Ecclesiae _ presbyteris residens, adstantibus dia- 
conis et cuncto clero.'' So again at Carthage, 
A.D. 387, 389, 401 ; at Toledo, A.D. 400; at Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 443 ; at Braga, II. A.D. 572 ; and 
the order of holding a council given above from 
Conc. Tolet. iv. A.D. 633, as well as the later 
English “ ordo," also above mentioned, expressly 
provide for the presence of presbyters. "They 
are present also at Calchvth, A.D. 787, and 
Clovesho, A.D. 803. And later still, presbyters 
subscribe at Lyons, A.D. 830, At the oecume- 
nical councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon they 
were present, but did not subscribe. Three, 
however, subscribe in their own names at Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381 (Labb. ii. 954). But then 


it must be added, 1. That individual presbyters 


(and deacons) were sometimes specislly invited 

to speak at such councils on account of their 

personal eminence and talents: as, €. g. Malchion, 
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| the priest of Antioch, in the council that con- 
demned Paul of Samosata (Euseb. 77. ZF. vii. 29); 
and Origen at the Arabian synods that con- 
| demned Beryilus; and Barsumas the Arehiman- 
drite at the Latrocinnom of Ephesus, invited by 
the emperor 'Fheodosius II. ; and St. Athanasius 
the deaconat Nice; and Wilfrid, still a presbyter, 
at Whitby. 2. That priests as well as deacons, 
Kal rdvras Tovs ndikijaBar voui(ovras, 1.5., lav- 
men also, are_bid to be present at such synods 
in order to bring forward complaints and obtain 
justice (Conc. Antioch,_A.D. 341, can. 20, and so 
also in the “ ordo" above quoted from Conc. 
Tolet. of A.D. 633). 3. That St. Cyprian, for 
instance, speaks of bishops only us the members 
of the synod, and this where presbyters had 
been present (Hefele), and of presbyters as 
“ compresbyteri qui nobis assidebant;*" while 
bishops only voted in the African council of 
A.D. 256. 4. That in Conc. Constantin., A.D. 
448, while the bishops signed with the formula 
dpigas Urćypava, the archimandrites omit the 
opigas in their signatures. -5. That, having 
regard to the judicial functions of such councils, 
it seems impossible to suppose that any beside 
bishops could have been appointed judges of 
bishops. On the whole, then—setting aside the 
well known practice whereby priests (or deacons) 
signed and voted with the bishops as representa- 
tives or vicars of their own (absent) bishops, and 
reserving also the case of abbats—it would 
seem that bishops were the proper, ordinary, and 
essential members of a provincijal council; but 
that the presbyters as a boly were consulted, as 
of right, down to certainly the 3rd century, and 
not only continued to be present, but were ad- 
mitted to subscribe in several instances in later 
centuries; but that it must remain doubtful 
whether they ever actually voted in a division, 
and that the apparent inference from the evi- 
dence is rather against than for their having done 
so. The presence of the metropolitan in a pro- 
vincial synod, as above said, was necessary to 
render it a “ perfect" synod. On the other hand, 
the metropolitan could not act, except of course 
in the exercise of his ordinary functions, apart 
from his provincial svynod. — Chorepiscopi, during 
the 4th century in the east, and during the 9th 
in the west, in France, and the _monastic and 
titular bishops of north-western Europe from the 
6th century onwards; were treated as bishops. 
But besides presbyters, deacons and lavmen like- 
wise took part in such synods. The usual 
phrase, both in St. Crprian and in the Roman 
councils under Svmmachus &c. just mentioned, 
is, “ adstantibus diaconis, cum stautium plebe ? 
(=with the laity who had not lapsed, but were 
in full communion) ; and in those. Roman coun- 
cils deacons subscribe, and in the same form with 
the bishops and presbyters; and St. Crprian 
repeatedlv states that he did nothing as bishop 
without consulting all his clergy and laity too; 
and the order of a council, drawn up at Toledo, 
A.D. 633, specifying “invited deacons " and 
“chosen laymen," shows that these were not 
supposed to come merely to bring forward com- 
plaints, but to join in consultation.  “ Consi- 
dentibus presbvteris, adstantihbus diaconis cum 
universo clero,?" is the common phrase re- 
specting councils of 5th century onwards, but 
D without mention of laity asa rule. There were 
“laymen, however, at "Toledo, A.D. 653, as therg 
21 
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had been at Tarragona, A.D. 516, and at the 2nd ' 


council of Orange, A.D. 529; and at this last 
named council the lay members also signed, al- 
though using the vaguer form, which, however, 
tho bishops also used at the same council, of 
“ consentiens subscripsi." And lay signatures 
occur in other instances also, as at the council 
of Calchyth, A.D. 787. The *“*seniores plebis" 
also, who occur in Africa in the time of e.g. 
Optatus (see Bingh. II. xix. 19), may be _men- 
tioned in the same connection. On the other 
hand, the archbishop of Lyons (Conc. Epaon. A.D. 
817), “ permits " the presence of laity, but it is, 
“ ut quae a solis pontificibus ordinanda sunt, et 
populus possit agnoscere." At Lyons itself, 
however, A.D. 830, we find not only presbyters, 
but dencons, laymen, and a chorepiscopus. “The 
signatures of emperors indeed, or of their _com- 
missioners, to oecumenical synods ; ; the presence 
of notaries at synods, who however had doubtless 
no votes; the part taken by kings in mixed 
national svnods; the attendance of invited ex- 
perts (so to say) as assessors, but without votes, 
as of doctors of theology and of canon law in 
later times, or of such individuals as Origen and 
the others above mentioned, or, again, of the 
“ magistri ecclesiae, qui canonica patrum sta- 
tuta et diligerent et nossent," at the council of 
Herttord, A.D. 670 (Baed. Ž7. £. iv. 5, aud cf. also 
Conc. Tarracon. A.D. 216, c. 13, &c.),—are ob- 
viously exceptional cases, which need no explana- 
tion. “But the language in which the subject in 
genera] is mentioned, coupled with Apostolic pre- 
cedent, establishes two things,—one, that deacons 
and laity had a right from the beginning to a 
certain status in councils; the other, that they 
oceupied a distinctly lower status there than the 
bishops and presbyters did ;—and that while there 
is distinct proof of both classes having been con- 
sulted and their opinions taken (so to say) en 
wuisse, no proof at all exists that the laitv, and 
no sufficient proof that the deacons, ever voted 
individually in actual divisions. The fair infer- 
euce from the evidence, as regards the genera] 
question, seems to be, that, as in the election of 
bishops, and in svnods held for that purpose, so 
in provincial synods likewise, the consent of all 
orders in the Church—bishops, priests, deacons, 
and laity— was at the first held needful, although 
the bishops alone as a rule discussed and voted ; 
that, as the Church increased in numbers, the 
presence of all, or nearly all, became impossible 
as well us mischievous; while no scheme of repre- 
sentation was devised to meet the ditliculty,except 
partinllv in Africa (as already mentioned) in the 
case of bishops ; and that, consequently, the pre- 
sence of classes of members who did not take an 
active part in the actual council naturally and 
gradually ceased, and the bishops (or their vicars) 
came to constitute provincial councils alone, even 
presbyters no longer appearing there. It is to 
be added, that bishops were then in some fairly 
real sense the representatives of the diovese, 
which had indeed elected them bishops; and tnat 
(again in accordance with Apostolic precedent) 
they are found sometimes giving account to their 
dioceses of. what they had done in councils, as, 
€.3., Eusebius after the council of_ Nice at 
Caesarea (cf. SchalF's Mist. of Christ. Ch. i. 339). 
Late medieval English provincial_councils, i. €., 
convocativns, which, it need hardly be said, in- 
clude presbyters, are the result of an abortive 
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political scheme, dating from Edward [., for tax- . 
ing the clergv; the proper episcopal syned 
grudually merging into the convention of clergv 
then devised (see a good account of this in 
Blunt's Theol. IDictionarij, art. Conrocations). 
But in Anglo-Saxon England, as in France and 
Spain, the purely episcopal synod was (at any 
rate at first) kept distinct from the Witenage- 
mot or the Placitum, even when held at the same 
plaee and time (see Thomassin, II. iii. €. 47, $ 1; 
and below, under DD). The councils of Hertisrd 
and of Hatfield under Theodore were of bishops 
only, as actual members with votes. It is not 
until A.D. 787, that we find laity also in purelv 
ecclesiastical councils in England. 

The case of ahbbate still remains. And here we 
find, in the Fast, archimandrites, being pres- 
byters, present and signing at the council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 448. In the West, it is 
mentioned asa singular honour, that St. Benedict, 
being a layman, was invited by St. Grecorv the 
Great to a seat ina Roman council. But from 
the 6th century onwards in Spain, and a little 
later in France, abbats fornied a regular portion 
of the councils, signing in the former countrv at 
first after,and ata later time before, the priests. 
hey sign, also, in France. ln England they 
occur repentedly, and sometimes abbesses also 
(altbough Hilda at Whitby is a merelv excep- 
tional case, proving nothing), but it is either in 
diocesan or*in mixed svnods [ABBAT, ABHHS), 
until A.D. 181, at the legutine councils of Cal- 
chyth and in Northumbria, which are sicned bv 
abbats and lay nobles as "well as bishops. So 
also at Clovesho A.D. 803, bishops, abbats, pres+ 
byters, deacons, sign in that order, but by dio- 
ceses (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 546, 547). A.D. 
1075, Lanfranc (called by a blunder Dunstan in 
Hefele, i. 23, Eng. tr.) puts them on an equality 
with bishops i in the privilege of addressing synodx ; 
as was done also at the same time and place with 
the archdeacons. In later times thev sat and 
voted, just as the bishops did, and are ruled to 
have this right by €.g. the councils of Basle and 
Trent. 

11. The constituent members of a dicesan 
council, were the Bishop and Presbyters, the 
latter being bound by canon to attend such 
councils, just as the bishops were bound to 
attend the Provincial Synod ; but deacons aud 
laity originally had the right to be present and 
to be consulted, alihough their actual right to a 
formal and individual vote is questionable at all 
times, and, if it ever existed, was certainly lost 
very early. In later centuries in kurope, 
abbats also were summoned with the preshvters, 
The assembly of the preshvters was indeed 
the bishop's standing council (BisuoP, PRIEST) 
from the beginning: see 6.g. Pius 1. Epist. IL; 

Constit. Apostol. Il. 28; S. Ignatius prissim ; S. 
Cyprian repeatedly (“ Placuit contrahi presbv- 
terium, ut... consensu omnium statueretur,?? 
List. 456 al. 49: “Cum statucrem . . ninil 
sine consilio vestro [viz. of the clergy). et sine 
consensu_plebis, mea privata sententia gerere," 
kpist. 6, al. 14, &c., &c.); and so at Ephesus, at 
Alexandria in the condemnation of Origen and of 
Arius, at Rome in that of Novatian (Bingh. Hi. 
xix. 8); and Pope Širicius in condemning Jovinian 
(Id. tb. 11): and for later times, Conc. Oscens. 
A.D. 593, can. 1; Liptin. A.D. 7+3 (Labb. vi. 
1944), Sutess. A.D. 744, can. 4; Vern. A.D. 755, 
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can. 8; Arelat. vi. A.D. 813, can. 4; Capit. 
Theodulph. c. 4; Laws of Northumbrian Priests, 
44; Eadjar's Canons, 3-6.  Abbats were also 
summoned, and a journey to the synod was an 
allowable canon of absence from their _monas- 
teries [ABBAT]. Theodore enacts that no 
bishop shall compel them to come (Penitent. II. 
li. 3). In the Llandaff synods (Zib, Zandav., and 
extracts in Haddan and Stubbs, vol. i.), the 
bishop, the three great abbats of the diocese, and 
the presbyters (in one case, “electi"), the deacons, 
and all the c/erici, form the synod. But Spanish 
and Frank councils, above quoted, require the at- 
tendance of abbats.  Laity and deacons were ob- 
viously present and were consulted as a body both 
in St. Cyprian's time and later, Bishop Sage, who 
argues most strongly for the negative, is plainly 
arguing against facts. But there is always a 
distinction drawn, even by St. Cyprian, between 
the cousilium of the clergy and the consensus of 
the plebs (see Moberly's Bampton Lectures, pp. 
119, 305). The gradual changes, no doubt, 
which are found in respect to the people's 
interest in the election of Bishops [Bisors], 
afiected also their position in councils called 
for other than elective purposes. 

NI. Of Gecumenical Councils, as of provincial 
ones, bishops were clearly the proper and essen- 
tial members; yet here too presbyters and even 
deacons were sometimes present. At Nice, in 
A.D. 325, presbyters and deacons were present, 
and in great numbers; and one deacon cer- 
tainly, St. Athanasius, spoke: but there is no 
trace or probability of their having voted. At 
Constantinople, A.D. 381, three presbyters occur 
among the signatures, signing to al] appearance 
in their own names, and intermixed with the 
bishops of the province from which they came. 
But there are many other signatures in the list 
of presbyters signing as representatives of bi- 
shops. And since the list asit stands is the work 
of a copyist, it is quite as likely as not that these 
three also represented bishops, but that the few 
words at the end of each name indicating the 
fact have been accidentally omitted. At Con- 
stantinople, in A.D. 448, presbyter-archimandrites 
sign exactly as if they had also voted; and this 
council, although itself not oecumenical, is 
embodied in that of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. At 
Chalcedon itself one presbyter is noted to have 
spoken; and at the 2nd of Nice, A.D. 787, one 
presbyter signs, apparently in his own name 
(Bingh. II. xix. 13, from Habert). But ex- 
ceptions of this kind seem rather to prove the 
rule, viz. that bishops, and bishops only, each 
as representing his own church, were the mem- 
bers of Oecumenical Councils. 

C. The AUTHORITY assigned to Occumenical 
Councils was hardly_ made the subject of formal 
and systematic treatment, until the end of the 


great period of councils, viz. of the 4th century. 


It was then limited in three ways. i. Their de- 
crces were not unalterable, in matters of discipline, 
by a further council ; and required external obe- 
dience but nothing more, as being those of the 
highest church tribunal. ii. Thcir office, doctri- 
nally, was not to enlarge the faith, but simply 
to testify in express and distinct terms to that 
which had been held implicitly before.  “ Quid 
unquam aliud conciliorum  decretis enisa est 
[Ecelesia], nisi ut quod antea simpliciter crede- 
batur, hoc idem postea diligentius crederetur ; 
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and again, “nisi ut quod prius a majoribus sola 
traditione susceperat, hoc deinde posteris etiam 
per scripturae chirographum  consignaret .,., 
non novum fidei sensum novae appellationis pro- 
prietate signando * (Vincent. Lirin. Commonit, e, 
xxiii.); and this, so as to be a “sedula et cauta 
depositorum apud se dogmatum custos," without 
any the least change in them, of any kind what- 
soever, whether of diminution or addition (Id. 
th.) iii. They were not held to be formally in- 
fallible, but to possess an authority proportioned 
to their universality, to be capable of being 
amended by subsequent councils upon better in- 
formation, and to be subordinate to Scripture. 
Of that which is certainly written in the Bible, 
says St. Augustin, speaking of a doctrinal ques- 
tion, “ omnino dubitari et disceptari non possit 
utrum verum vel utrum rectum sit, but coun- 
cils may set aside Episcopal dicta [St. Cyprian is 
the bishop specially intended], and national or 
provincial councils must “ plenariorum concilio- 
rum auctoritati, quae fiunt ex universo orbe 
Christiano, sine ullis ambagibus cedere : ipsaque 
plenaria saepe priora posterioribus emendari, 
cum aliquo experimento rerum aperitur_ quod 
clausum erat, et  cognoscitur quod latebat * 
(St. Aug. De _Bayt. c. Donat. I]. 3,8 4). And 
again, in Epist. 54, the same St. Augustin, set- 
ting canonival Scripture first, places next in 
order universal customs, “non scripta sed tra- 
dita," which must be assumed to have been 
enacted “ vel ab ipsis Apostolis, vel plenariis con- 
ciliis, quorum est in Ecclesia saluberrima aucto- 
ritas," instancing the observance of Good Friday, 
Easter Day, Ascension Day, Pentecost ; and then, 
below these, mere national and local customs. 
Again, in arguing against Marimin the Arian, 
St. Augustin confines the decision to“ Scripture 
testimonies, bidding his opponent waive the 
Council of Ariminum, as he himself waives the 
“ Drejudication * of that of Nice. So again, St. 
Gregory the Great, saying repeatedly that he 
“ quatuor Concilia suscipere et venerari sicut 
sancti Evangelii quatuor  libros,“ and that 
“quintum quoque Concilium " (the last held up 
to his time) “ pariter veneror ? (Epist. i. 25; 
and see also, iii. 10, iv. 38, v. 51, 54), proceeds 
to allege as his ground for doing so, that they 
were“ universali constituta consensu." — St. 
Augustin indeed seems to consider the decision of 
a “ plenary council " to be final, in a matter of 
discipline, because it is the highest attainable— 
“ ultimum judicium Ecclesiae" (ZEpist. 43, Ad 
Glor. et Elcus.); and refers the Donatists to such 
a council, as the _remedy which “ adhuc resta- 
bat," to revise, and if needful reverse, the sen- 
tence already delivered by the bishops at Rome 
under the pope. The well-known passage in 
St. Greg. Naz. (Zpist. ad Procop. 1v.), denouncing 
synods of bishops as doing more harm than good, 
through ambition and lust of contention, is 
simply an argument from the abuse of a thing 
against its use; yet proves certainly, that a council 
per se and a priori was not held to be infallible. 
On the other hand, besides the general phrase 
commonly prefixed te councils, “ Sancto Spiritu 
suggerente," aud the like, we find Socrates (i. 9) 
declaring that the Nicene fathers obđauws &aTo- 
XN TT7s dAnBeias ččvvavro, because they were 
enlightened ixd ToU Geov Kal Tijs XapiTos T0U 
*Aylov Tivevuaros ; and St. Cyril (De Trin. 1.) 
calliug their decrees a Divine oracle (and so 
212 
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others, as _e.g. Isid. Pelus. ,v. 99, 8e6Bey čumvev- 
oB6eira); and St. Ambrose, declaring that “ neither 
death nor the sword could separate him from 
the Nicene Council " (Epist, xxi.); and Leo the 
Great declaring repeatedly, that the faith of 
Nice and Chalcedon is a first principle, from 
which neither himself nor any one else_ may 
swerve_ (Zpist. cv. cxiv. &c. A.D. 452, 453). 
While Justinian, who ordered alL bishops to 
subscribe to the faith of the first four councils, 
lays down in his Novels (cxxxi.), that Tray 
mpoeipnućvav čylov rvvćčev (viz. the four) Tr& 
čiyuara kaBdrep TAs Belas Fpapas Šexć6ueBa, 
Kal rots kavdvas &s vduovs gvAdTTOLEV. The 
Council of Chalcedon again speaks of the Nicene 
decrees as unalterable. And Leo the Great 
speaks of the faith of Chalcedon itself as an 
“ jrretractabilis consensus." And St. Ambrose, 
of the decrees of general councils as “ hereditary 
geals which no rashness may break" (De Fide 
III. 15). In short, while no one asserts that 
such councils were formally incapable of erring, 
the entire current of church teaching assumed 
that they had not erred ; and that it would be the 
height of presumption and of folly in any part 
of the church or any individual Christian to 
contravene them ; while both Vincent of Lerins, 
and possibly Augustin, would allow to a succeed- 
iug council power only to build doctrinally upon 
the foundation already laid by its accepted pre- 
decessors. The Provincial Councils “ began," by 
ventilating the question; the General Council 
“ terminated " the discussion, by sealing as it were 
and formally expressing the decision which had 
ripened to its proper and natural close ; and this, 
on the assumption that such decision was ac- 
cepted “ universali Ecclesiae _consensione * (“In 
Catholico regionali concilio coepta, plenario ter- 
minata," and so “universali Ecclesine consen- 
sione roborata," St, Aug. De Bapt. c. Donat. vii. 
53). Aud St. Vincent of Lerins, in requiring to 
anything “vere proprieque Catholicum,"? that 
“ubique, semper, ab omnibus, creditum est? 
(Commonit. c. 2), obviously rests the certuinty of 
conciliar decisions upon the acceptance, implicitly 
or explicitly, of the whole church of all times 
(see Hammond on ?eresy, sect. vi. $ 9, sq.); but 
refuses to allow that any question so decided 
can be re-cpened. 

The relative authority of the pope and of a 
general _council, did not emerge into a formal 
question until long after our period ; although 
St. Angustin's language about Pope Melcehiades, 
and aout the dia of St. Cy prian, sufliciently 
shows what at any rate his decision would have 
been, had it been possible that the question could 
have been raised at that time. 

Whether Provincial Councils could entertain 
questions of doctrine, is also a question not for- 
mally put until very late timesindeed, That they 
did so in point of fact in earlier times, may be seen 
ina list of instances in Palmer, (Un the Church, 
IV. rili. 182. And upon St. Augustin's view 
above quoted, it. was their proper otlice to venti- 
late such questions, and as it were ripen them 
for the final determination of the Oecumenical 
Council, Their authority, of course, like that 
of diocesan svnods, was in proportion to their 
numbers and character, and to their subsequent 
acceptance by the Church at large. 

The Church, speaking generally, has accepted 
absolutely the first six Qecumenical Councils,—of 
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Nice, A.D. 321; Constantinople, A.D. 381; Ephesus, 
A.D. 431 ; Chnlcedon, A.D. 451; Constantinaple, 
A.D. 593 ; Constantinople again, A.D. 680. Where 
the first four are spoken of especially, it is, com- 
monly, either in order to parallel them with the 
fvur Gospels (as e.g. St. Gregory the Great, who 
adds that he equally venerates the 5th, the last 
then held), or because the Fathers or others who 
speak of them lived before the 5th was held 
(6.9. Theodosius Coenobiarcha, in Baron. ta an. 
511, no. 33, from St. Cyril and Suidas,—* Si 
quis quatuor sanctas svynodos non tanti esse exis- 
timat quanti quatuor evangelia, sit anathema ?5, 
or, lastly, because thre 5th and Gth are taken to be 
as it were supplementary to the 3rd and 4th. 
So Conc. Lateran. A.D. 649, cans. 18, 19, accepts 
the five councils already then held, as being all 
there were. The Greek and Roman Churches 
accept a 7th, viz. the Council of Nice in favour 
of images, A.D. 787 (rejected by the Western 
Council at Frankfort, A.D. 794, and by tha 
English Church of the same date ;—see Haddan 
and Stubbs, III. 468, 481); the Greek _ Church, 
however, fluctuating considerably in the pvint, 
accepting it A.D. 842, when. tihe Kvpiaki 
TNs 'OpBočočlas was appointed to celebrate 
the seven Oecumenical Councils, yet still hesi- 
tating in A.D. 863, but finally recognizing it in 
A.D. 879 (see Palmer, On the Church, P.IV. e 

x. S 4). Pope Adrian accepted it. The previvus 
Iconoclast Council of Constantinople, A.D. 734, 
is called the 8th Oecumenical by Cave, who 
counts the Trullan or Quinisext Council of A.D. 
692 as the 7th. An 8th Oecumenical, viz. of 
A.D. 809, at Constantinople, which deposed Pho- 
tius, is accepted as the next by Roman Theolo- 
gians. That of A.D. 879, which restored him, 
is called the 8th by most of those of the Fast 
(Cave). The subsequent Western (so called) 
Oecumenical Councils do not fall within the 
scope of the present work. It is to be observed, 
however, that even in the 9th century, popes 
still spoke of the sir General Councils, as e.g. 
Nicholas 1., A.D. 859, and _A.D. 863 or 80656; 
Adrian 1., A.D. 871 (see Palmer as above). The 
English Church accepted the first five, and also the 
canons of the Lateran Council of A.D. 649, re- 
specting the Monothelites, which likewise accepted 
the five; and declared her own orthodory about 
Monothelitism with a view to the Gth General 
Council of A.D. 680, then impending, at the Coun- 
cil of Hatfield, A.D. 680 (Haddan and Stubbs III. 
141, sq.). And Wilfrid had similarly professed 
orthodoxy in reference to Monothelite views at 
Kome itself in the same vear, on behalf of Eng- 
lish, Scots, and Piets (ib. 140). The legatine 
Councils of Calchyth and in Northumbria, A.D. 
787, accepted the six General Councils (can. i. 
ib, 448). "Ihe canons of Aclfric, A.D. 957, ac- 
cept the first four, as “the four books of Christ, 
and as having extinguished_heresy, but add that 
“ many synods had been held since, but these 
were the chief "' (can. 33, Wilk. I, 254). The 
seventh General Council so called, of A.D. T8T7, 
was, as above said, not accepted by the English 
Church. 

As a judicial bodv, the Provincial Council was 
at first the ultimate tribunal. An appeal from 
it to a larger council gradually became recogz- 
nized ; ns at Conc. Antioch, A.D. 341. The appeal 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople, or to the 
Patriarch of Rome, was of later date still 
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[APPEAL]. Conc. Arvern. I. A.D. 535, can. 1, 
enacts, that in such councils no bishop shall pre- 
sume to introduce any business, until all causes 
are determined which pertain “ad emendationem 
vitae, ad severitatem regulae, ad animae remedia.?? 

For the otlice of diocesan and provincial synods 
in the election of bishops, see BISHOPS. 

D. Of IRREGULAR councils, a few words must 
be said. And first of— 

I. The ovvočšor dvšnuodra, as e.g. that of 
Constantinople A.D. 536 under Menpnas, which is 
expressly so called, and at which also a letter was 
read from a similar meeting—rapa rG6v dvčn- 
Movvrov 'Emokdrwv—sc. from the bishops of 
.the Patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem, who 
happened at the time to be at Constantinople. 
Justinian, although passing a law against 
bishops coming to Constantinople_ without the 
emperor's command or leave (De Episc. et Cleric. 
ib. i. leg. 42), yet freguently consulted and em- 
ploved such synods. — Bishops only, however, 
constituted them, and the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs summoned them. 11. The Frank 
Concilia Palatina, on the contrary, consisted of 
both bishops and nobles, under the presidency 
of king or emperor ; as did also the Witenage- 
mots on the English side of the channel. Yet 
the “ synod " of bishops is distinguished, as a se- 
< parate assembly for purely evclesiastical matters, 
trom the “ placitum * or _“conventus," as _e.7. 
at Conc. Liptin. A.D. 743, the latter of the two 
consisting ot bishops, nobles, presbyters, and ab- 
bats. Soalso in Spain: where e.g. Conc. Tolet.iv. 
A.D. 633 can. 75, which was a national Spanish 
Council, especially characterizes its decree, even 
about the successivn to the throne, as “ ponti- 
ficale decretum,' In England, while bishops 
and nobles constituted the Witenagemot, Pro- 
vincial Councils, as at Hertford and Hatfield, 
consisted of the clergy only. The king came in 
time to be usually present; and larger excep- 
tions occur in later times, as e... at the Council 
of Calchyth, A.D. 787, at which lny nobles were 
present as well as the king. 1n Carlovingian 
France, the rule is laid down in terms in Abbot 
Adelhard's Ordo Palatii (ap. Hincemar. Upp. ii. 
214) :—“ Utraque autem seniorum susceptacula 
[reception rooms for the various divisions of the 
Palatine Councils] sic in duobus divisa erant, ut 
primo omnes Episcopi, Abbates, vel hujusmodi 
honorificentiores clerici, nbsque ulla laicorum 
commixtione congrexarentur : similiter comites 
vel hujusmodi principes sibimet honorihicabilitera 
cetera multitudine primo mane segregarentur, 
quousquue tempus sive praesente sive absente 
Hege occurrerent: et tunc praedicti seniores 
more solito, Clerici ad suam, Laici vero ad suam 
constitutam curiam, subselliis similiter honorifi- 
cabiliter_ praeparatis, convocarentur: qui cum 
separuti a ceteris essent, in eorum manebat potes- 
tate, quando simul vel quando separati residerent, 
prout eos tractandae causae qualitas docebat, 
sive de spiritalibus sive de saecularibus seu 
etiam commixtis: similiter si propter quamlibet 
vescendi vel investigandi causam quemcunque 
convocare voluissent, et re _comperta discederet, 
in eorum voluntate manebat.  Haec interim de 
his que eis a Rege ad tractandum proponebantur.' 
11. "There occur, besides these, a few exceptional 
Cases, as 6.g. the Conference at Whitby, A.D. 664, 
which can hardly be called a council in the proper 
sense. .But these need not be here dwelt upon. 
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(Thomassin; Van Espen; Richerius,  /fist. 
Conc. General. ; the older collections, as Crabbe's ; 
Labbe and Cossart, Harduin, Mansi; and in 
each country, special writers upon their own na- 
tional councils, as for England, Spelman, Wilkins, 
Landon, Haddan and Stubbs; for Spain, Loaisa, 
Catalani; for_ France, Sirmond; for Germany, 
Harzheim ; Salmon, Ktules sur les Conciles ; 
Hefele,  Concilien-Geschichte; Pusey, On tho 
Councils; Cave, Hist. Lut.; Bingham; Mar- 
tiguy.] A. W.H. 


COURIER. [CuRsoR.] 


COUSINS, MARRIAGE OF. [CovsiNs- 
GERMAN : MARRIAGE.] 


COUSINS-GERMAN. No prohibition 
against the intermarriage of cousins-german is 
contained or implied in Leviticus xviii. or Deu- 
teronomy xxvii., nor can any such be inferred 
from any other passage of the Old Testament ; a 
direct sanction is, on the contrary, given to the 
practice in the instance of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad, who “ were married to their father's 
brother's sons“ (Numb. xxxvi. 11). Nor does 
any such prohibition occur in the monuments of 
early Christianity. If we take the so-called 
Apostolical canons to represent the customs of 
the Church prior to the Nicene Council, 325, 
neither in the text, nor in the ancient version of 
Divnysius Exiguus, as given in  Cotelerius? 
“ Patres Apostolici, is such a connection men- 
tioned in the canon (c. 15, otherwise 10), which 
forbids clerical orders to one who has married 
two sisters, or a niece (ačeAgišhv, rendered in 
the Latin fiton fratris), But it must be ob- 
served that in the version by Haloander, which 
is usually included in the Corpus Juris, the same 
canon (numbered 18) contains instead the larger 
term consobrinam, usua!ly rendered “ cousin "'—a 
palpable tampering with the text to meet Jater 
ecclesiastical usage. At any rate Martene 
(De ant. Eccles. Rit. bk. i. c. ix.) admits that, 
till the end of the 4th century, marriages be- 
tween  cousins-german were allowed by the 
Church. It is therefore to be inferred that the 
distavour with which the Church, especially the 
Western one, came to look upon cousins' marri- 
ages was rather borrowed from Roman feeling 
than from Jewish. It is certain that marriage 
between cousins-german was not practised in 
early times by the Romans, although, indeed, it 
had become prevalent in the 1st century 0f the 
emljire, since we find Vitellius adducing the 
fact of tne change in public opinion in this 
respect in order to justify the proposed mar- 
riage between the emperor_ Claudius and his 
niece, the younger Agrippina (Tac. Ann. bk. xii. 
Cc. 6). The juri: ts of the I)ijest do not, however, 
look upon first cousins' marriages with disfavour, 
as appears by Paulus quoting, with approval, an 
opinion of Pomponius, thst if a man have a 
grandson by one son and a granddaughter by 
another, they may intermarry by his sole autho- 
rity (Dig. xxiii. $ ii. 1, 3). In the latter part of 
the 4th century, indeed, Theodosius, by a law of 
which the text is lost, forbad these unions, except 
under special permission; and a letter of Am- 
brose (who indeed is suspected to huve advised 
the prohibition) to Paternus, refers both to tne 
law and to its relaxations in special cases (Ep. 65). 
Augustine also, in his City of Uod (bk. 15, c. 16), 
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says that such marriages, though not prohibited 
by the Divine law, were rare by custom, even 
when not yet prohibited by the human law; 
“ but who can doubt that in our time the mar- 
rin;ges even of cousins were more fitly (honestius) 
prohibited?" And the law is likewise alluded 
to by Libanus, in his oration on Purveyances 
(mepl rav dyyape&v). A constitution of Arca- 
dius and Honorius, A.D. 396 (Cod. Theod. bk. iii. 
t. xii. 1. 3), confirms the law, assimilating the 
marriage with a cousin to that with a niece, and 
declaring that, though the man may retain his 
fortune during his life, he is not to be considered 
to have either wite or children, and can neither 
give nor leave anything to them even through a 
third person. If there be a dos, it must go to 
the imperial exchequer ; it cannot be bequeathed 
to strangers, but must go to the next of kin, 
except such as may have taken part in or 
advised the marriage. Another law, of the same 
emperor, indeed (i. t. x.), maintains the right 
of praying for a dispensation (this is a text 
Bingham has strangely misunderstood), and a 
third one (A.D. 405), which took its place per- 
manently in Justinian's Code, swept the prohi- 
bition away.  Professing to “revoke the autho- 
rity of the old law," it declares the marriage of 
cousins-german, whether born of two brothers 
or two sisters, or of a brother and sister, to be 
lawful, and their issue to be capable of inherit- 
ing (Code, bk. v. t. iv. 1. 19). 

Narrower views, however, prevailed in the 
West, and in Italy particularly, to that extent 
that we might almost suppose the Theodosian 
legislation to have remanined unrevoked. In the 
Formularinm of Cassiodore, under the Ostro- 
gothic King Theodoric (end of 5th century), we 
find a text implying its subsistence, since it is 
that of a state privilege Jegalizing such unions— 
the 46th Formula of the 2nd part being one “by 
which a cousin may become a lawful wite,? And 
the “Lex Romana," supposed to represent the 
laws of the Roman population under the Lom- 
bard rule, expressly reckons marriage with a 
cousin as incestuous (bk. iii. t. 12). Finally, a 
capitulary of Arubis, Prince of Benevento, who 
usurped the fief after the death of Desiderius, the 
last Lombard king (A.D. 374), seems to prohibit 
—us in the earliest constitution of Arcadius and 
Honorius on the subject—all donations by a 
father to his children by such a marriage (c. 8). 
On the other hand, the Lombard laws themselves 
exhibit no restraint on cousins' marriages; and 
it appears clear that, whether the Theodosian 
legislation in the matter were inspired or not by 
the clergv, it was by the clergy that its spirit 
was preserved. 

We need not indeed rely as an authority on an 
alleged decree on consanguinity by Pope Fabian 
(2583-52), to be found in Gratian, allowing mar- 
riages within the 5th degree, and leaving those 
in the 4th undisturbed; nor on one ot Pope 
Julius I. (A.D. 336—52), in the same collection, 
forbildiug marrišges within the 7th degree of 
consanguinity ; nor on an alleged canon to the 
same etfect of the 1st Council of Lyons, A.D. 517, 
to be tound in Bouchard (c. 10). But the Coun- 
cil of Agde, in 506, declared incestuous the mar- 
riage with an uncle's daughter or any other 
kinswoman, the parties to remain among the 
catevhumens till they had made amends, al- 
though existiuz marriiges were not to be dis- 
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solved (c. 61); an injunction repeated by the 
Council of Epaohite, 517 (c. 30), and substantialiy 
by the 3rd Council of Orleans, $ 38, and by the 
Council of Auxerre, 578, which forbad even the 
marriage of second cousins (c. 31); see also the 
3rd Council of Paris, about 557, c. 4, and the 
2nd Council of Tvurs, 967, c. 51. We need, 
again, lay no stress on an alleged canon without 
a distinctive number, quoted by Ivo as from the 
canons of the Council of Orleans, 511, imposing 
for penance, in respect of such marriages, a 
twelvemonth's exclusion from church (during 
which the parties are to feed only on bread, 
water, and salt, except on Sundays and holidays), 
abstinence during life, and a prohibition to marry 
—a regulation savouring altogether of the later 
Carlovingian period. 

Pope Gregory the Great (590-603), whilst 
recognizing that the law of the Church was 
upon this point in opposition with the civil law, 
sought to base the prohibition, in part at least, 
on a physiological reason. Ih an “exposition of 
diverse things)? in answer to Augustine of Can- 
terbury, which forms the 31st in the 12th book 
of his collected letters—a most valuable repertory 
of facts as well for the social as for the Church 
history of the period—he says (c. 5) that “ some 
earthly law in the Roman empire" (he is evi- 
dently allading to the Constitution of Arcadius 
and Honorius, before referred to) allows marriage 
between the son and daughter of a brother and 
sister or of two sisters [or brothers]; but “ we 
have learnt by experience that from such a 
marriage no issue can proceed ;" besides that, 
the “holy law" forbids the uncovering of a 
kinswoman's nakedness. (See also Bede, Žlist. 
Eecles. i. 27.) A wide experience shows how rash 
is the former assertion; whilst it is clear that so 
far from the “holy law" of the Old Testament 
forbidding generally intermarriage amongst kins- 
men, the whole fabric of Jewish society, in its 
separation from the heathen, in its distinctien 
between the tribes themselves, is based upon it. 
Cousins* marriages were, however, forbidden some 
years after Gregory's death, by the Sth Council 
of Paris, A.D. 615 (c. 14). 

In the latter half of the Tth century we find 
marriage with an uncle's daughter condemnel 
bv the Eastern Church itself at the Council ef 
Constantinople in Trullo, 691, and separation 
of the parties ordered (c. 54). It is remarkable, 
however, that in the canons of a council held in 
Britain under "Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (end of 7th century), it is stated that, 
“according to the Greeks, it is lawful to marry 
in the 3rd degree, as it is written in the law— 
in the šth, according to the Romans—yet they 
do not dissolve the marriage when it has taken 
place? (c. 24, and see also 139), and the Roman 
rule is enacted in a later canon (108), which 
would seem to cast a doubt on the genuineness 
of the Trullan canon, about the middle of the 
8th century. The Zrcerpta,attributed to Ezbert 
of York, make it the rule that marriages are 
pecrmitted in the 5th degree, the parties not to 
be separated in the 4th, but to be separated 
in the 3rd_ (bk, ii. c. 28). Substantially, first 
cousius' marriuges seem for some considerable 
time, when once solemnized, to have been 
tolerated. Thus Gregory II. (714—30), in a leng 
letter (Zp. 13) to Boniface, replying to varicus 
questions, whilst stating that he allows marriages 
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after the 4th degree (c. i.), does not expressly 
condemn those in the 4th. This, however, is 
now repeatedly done by councils and by popes ; 
in the 1st Council of Rome against unlawful 
marriages, 721 (c. 4); by Gregory III. 73141, 
in his excerpts from the fathers and the canons 
(c. 11); in the Synod of Metz, 753 (c. 1), which, 
for the first time enacts corporal punishment— 
the guilty party, if without money, being a 
slave or freedman, to be well beaten, and if an 
ecclesiastical person of mean condition, to be 
beaten or sent to jail: in the 6th Council of 
Arles, 813 (c. 11); and that of Mayence in the 
same year (c. 54). 

We have now to see the influence of the cleri- 
cal view on civil legislation in respect of first 
cousins' marriages after the barbaric invasions. 
With the exception of Italy, the peculiarities of 
whose legislation on this head have been pre- 
viously noticed, the only barbaric code in which 
we find a prohibition before the Carlovingian era 
is the Wisigothic one, strongly clerical in spirit, 
as must always be recollected. Here a law of 
Recarede forbids generally all marriages with the 
kindred of a father or mother, grandfather or 
grandmother, to the sixth generation, unless con- 
tracted by permission of the prince before the 
passing of the law, the parties to be separated 
and sent to monasteries (bk. iii. t. v.c. 1). In 
the case of Jews indeed there was superadded to 
separation the treble punishment of decalvation 
(scalping), 100 lashes, and banishment (bk. xii. 
T, iii. c. 8). With these exceptions, all other 
enactments adverse to such marriages belong to 
the Carlovingian rule or period. A capitulary of 
king Pepin at Vermerie, A.D. 753, only absolutely 
requires the dissolution of marriage in the 3rd de- 
grce, allowing those in the 4th, once contracted, 
to stand good under penance, but forbidding them 
for the future (c. 1). The capitulary of Com- 
pičgne A.D. 757 (see Pertz's text) is to the same 
effect (cc. 1,2). On the other hand, the law of 
the Allamans (t. 39) renewed under Duke Laut-. 
frid, supposed the 2nd (died 751), and the some- 
what later law of the Bavarians (t. 6)—both 
indeed thought to have been touched up under 
Charlemagne—reckon all marriages between the 
sons of brothers and sisters unlawful, and re- 
quire them to be dissolved ; all property of the 
guilty parties to go to the public treasury, and 
if they be ““mean persons" (minores personae) 
themselves to become slaves to it. The Carlo- 
vingian capitularies proper, almost all of them 
confirmed by Church synods, are scarcely to be 
distinguished from ecclesiastical enactments. The 
text of some of the earlier ones must have been 
tampered with, since even King Pepin's Compi- 
čgne capitulary above referred to is brought into 
accordance with the far stricter rules of the 
Svnod of Metz. As the law stands in the general 
collection of the capitularies, if a man marries 
his cousin, he is not only to lose all settled 
moneys, bunt if he will not amend his ways none 
iš to receive him or give him food; he is to 
compound in 60 solidi, of be sent to gaol till he 
pays. If he be slave or freedinan, he is to be 
well beaten, and his master to compound in 60 
golidi.  1f he be an ecclesiastical person, he is to 
lose any dignity he has, or if not honourable, 
to be benten or sent to gaol (A.D. 756-7, bk. vii. 
oc. 9, 10). A capitulary of the 6th book (130) 
forbids marriage to the Tth degree. So does one 
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of the Additio tertia, c. 123, under _ pain of the 
ban (at 60 so/:dr) nnd penance for a freeman ; but 
for a slave, of public flagellation and decalvation, 
and penance.  1f the offenders be disobedient, 
they are to be kept in jail “in much wretched- 
ness" (sub magni aerumni), nor touch any of 
their fortune till they do penance; and whilst 
living in crime (c. 124) are to be treated as gen- 
tiles, catechumens or energumens. Jews mar- 
rying within the prohibited degrees are to re- 
ceive 100 lashes after having becn publicly de- 
calvated, to be exiled and do penance, with for- 
feiture of their property either to their children 
by any former marriage, not being Jews, or in 
default of such to the prince (Additio quarta, 
c. 2), a provision borrowed _mainly from one ot 
the Wisigothic codes above referred to. See also 
cc. 74, 75 of the Fourth Addition, anathematizing 
the man who marries a cousin, and repeating the 
prohbibition against marriages within the 7th 
generation. The various enactments requiring 
inquiry to be made as to consanguinity before mar- 
riage, bear also on this subject ; as for instance 
the Council of Frejus in 791, c. 6; Charlemagne's 
first capitulary of 802, c. 35; an inquiry which 
by his Edict of 814 is even required to be made 
after marriage, the 4th degree being expressly 
specified as one of prohibited consanguinity. 

On the whole, the course of Church practice 
on the subject appears to have been this: the 
traditional Roman prejudice against cousins' mar- 
riages, although quite uncountenanced by the 
Jewish law or practice, commended itself in- 
stinctively to the ascetic tendencies of the West- 
ern fathers, and through them took root among 
the Western clergy generally, embodying itself 
indeed temporarily, towards the end of the 4th 
century, in a general civil law for the Roman 
empire. But whilst this law was abrogated in 
the beginning of the 5th century, and in the 
East such unions remained perfectly lawful both 
in the Church and in the State throughout 
nearly the whole of the period which occupies 
us, never being condemned by any Oecumenic 
Council] till that of Constantinople towards the 
end of the 7th century, in the West the clergy ad- 
hered to the harsher view ; Popes and local svynods 
sought to enforce it; wherever clerical influence 
could be brought to bear on the barbaric legis- 
lators it became apparent ; till at last under the 
Carlovingian princes it established itself as a 
law alike of the State and of the Church. But 
the history of this restraint upon marriage is 
that of all others not derived from Scripture 
itself. Originating probably all of them in a 
sincere though mistaken asceticism, they were 
soon discovered to supply an almost inexhaustible 
mine for the supply of the Church's caffers, 
through the grant of dispensations, prosecutions 
in the Church Courts, compromiseš. The baleful 
aliiance between Carlovingian usurpation and 
Romish priestcraft, in exchange for the subser- 
viency of the clergy to the ambition and the 
vices of the earlier despots, delivered over the 
social morality of the people to them, it may be 
said, as a prey, and the savageness of Carlo- 
vingian civil legislation was placed at the service 
of the new-fangled Church discipline of the 
West. JU.M.L]) 


COVETOUSNESS. The works of the 
earliest Christian authorities are full of warnings 
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against the different forms of covetousness, 6.7. 
Clem. ad Corinth. bk. ii. cc. 5, 6; Herinas, bk. i. 
vis, 1, and bk. ii. mand. 12; Counst. Apost., bk. i. 
c. 1; ii. c. 467 iv. c. 4; vii. cc. 3, 4. The 
A postolical Constitutions follow St. Paul in treat- 
ing covetousness as a disqualification for a bishop; 
bk. ii. c. 6 ; and in a later constitution also for a 
priest or deacon 5 bk. vii. c. 31. The covetous- 
Ness of some of the Church-widows is especially 
denounced ; “ who deem gain their only work, 
and by asking without shame and taking without 
stint have already rendered most persons more 
remiss in giving,)"—who “running about to 
knock at the doors of their neighbours, heap up 
to themselves an abundance of goods, and lend at 
bitter_usury, and have mammon for their sole 
care; whose God is their purse)' &c. (bk. iii, 
c. 7). The oblatiouns of the covetous were not to 
be received (bk. iv. c. 6). With this may be 
connected the  canonical epistle_ of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, archbishop of Neocaesarca (about 
A.D. 262) which declares that it is impossible to 
set forth in a single letterall the sacred writings 
which proclaim not robbery alone to be a feartul 
crime, but all covetousness, all grasping at others? 
goods for filthy lucre; the particular object of 
his denunciativn being apparently those persons 
who had thought a late barbaric invasion to be 
their opportunity for gain (can. 7 and foll.). 
Others of the Fathers in like manner vigorously 
denounced the existence of the vice among the 
clergy. The covetousness of Pope Zephyrinus 
(beginning of 3rd century) is denounced by 
Hippolytus in his Philosophumena (bk. ix. €. 7, 
$. 11). About the middle of tho century, 
Cyprian, in his book De (apsis, speaks of those 
Christians who “with an insatiable_ ardour 
of covetousness pursued the increase of their 
wealth. Ambrose, in his 7th sermon, describes 
a cleric who, “ not satisfied with the maintenance 
he derives, by the Lord's command, from thealtar, 
. . . sells his interoessions, grasps willingly the 
gifts of widows," and yet flatters himself by say- 
ing, *no one charges me with robberv, no one 
accuses me of violence '— as if sometimos flattery 
did not draw a larger _bovtv from widows than 
torture." Jerome with bitter sarcasm speaks 
of some, “ who are richer as monks than they 
were ns seculars," and of “clerics who possess 
wealth under Christ the poor, which they had 
not under the devil, rich and deceitful, so that 
the Church sighs ovor those as wealthy, whom 
the world betore held for begeuars."" And he 
beseeches his correspondent to flee trom the cleric 
who from poor has become rich as from some 
pestilence (Zp. 2, ad Nepotianum ; and see also Zp. 
3, ad Heliodorum). In his long letter or treatise 
addressed to Eustoohius again (Ep. 22), he draws 
a sharply satirio pioture of an old cleric who 
wants to force his way almost into the very bed- 
chamber of a sleeper, and praise some piece of 
furniture or other artiole till he at last rather 
extorted than obtained it; contrasting with the 
prevalent covetousness of Roman society the 
storv of the _ monk at Nitria, who at his death 
was found to have saved 100 so/udi which he had 
earned by weaving linen. The monks consulted 
what to do; some were for giving it to the poor, 
svine to the Church. some for handing it over to 
tne familv of the deceased ; but Macariux, Pambo, 
lsidore and the other tathers of the community 
decided that it should be buried with him. 
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Gregory of Nyssa, indeed, in his letter to 
Letorius, observes that the fathers have athred 
no punishment to this sin, which he assimilates 
to adultery; though it be very common in the 
Church, none inguires of those who are broucht 
to be ordained if they be polluted with it. Theft, 
violation of graves, and sacrilege are, he savs, the 
only vices taken account of, although usury be 
also prohibited by divine scripture, and the ac- 
quiring by force the govds of others, even under 
colour of business. Agaiust this statement should 
indeed be set if not a decree (1) trom Grutian 
ascribed to Pope Julius 1. A.D. 336-52, wlich 
denounces as filthy lucre the buving in time of 
harvest or of vintage, not of necessity but of 
greed, victuals or wine, in order by buving to 
sell at a higher price, at least the 17th canon of 
the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325), directed against 
the love of filthy lucre and usury, and enacting 
deposition as the punishment for the cleric. But 
here, as in a parallel canon (6) of the Svnod of 
Seleucia, A.D. 410, it is perhaps to be inferred 
that the vice was chiefly if not solely aimed at 
under the concrete form of usury (as to which 
see Usuny); as also when St. Basil, in his ca- 
nonical epistle to Bishop Amphilochius of Icvnium, 
writes that the usurer who spends his unjust 
gains on the poor and frees himself from avarice 
may be admitted to orders (c. 14). That covet- 
ousness was as rife in the monastery as in the 
world. may be inferred from the fact that 
Cassinn's work, De Coenobiorum  institutis (end 
of 4th or boginning of 5th century) contains 
a whole book (the 7th) De Spiritu philargiriae. 

The very doubttul “ Sanctions and Devrees of 
the Nicene fathors," of Greek origin apparentiy 
(2nd volume of Labbe and Mansi's Councils, PP. 
1029 and foll.), require priests not to be given 
to heaping up riches, lest they should prefer them 
to the ministry, and if they do accumulate 
wealth to do so moderately (c. 14). The 3nd 
Council of Orleans, A.D. 538, forbids clerics, frem 
the diaconate upwards, to carry on business as 
public traders for the greod of filthy lucre, or to 
do so in another's name. As the times wear on 
indeed, covetousness seams often to be contvundei 
with avarice, and to be legislatod agninst under 
that name. The Code of Canons of the African 
Church, ending with the Council of Carthage of 
A.D. 419, has thus a canon “on avarice,' which 
it says is to be reprehended ina layman, but much 
more in aqpriest (6, 5). So with the Carlovingian 
Councils and Capitularies. That of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 789 torbids avaritia; no one is to 
encroach on the boundaries of others nor pass his 
father's landmark (c. 32, and see also c. 64, 
“de avaritia vel concupiscentia"). The Council 
of Frankfvrt, A.D. 794, has a canon (34), and the 
contemporary capitulary of Frankfort a section 
(32 or 34), “de avaritia_ et cupiditate." The 
capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle of 801, according to 
one codex, enjoins priests to abstain from hithy 
lucre and _usury, aud so to teach the people 
(c. 25, and see also the Admonitio generalis 
of the samo year, in Pertz). The first capitulary 
of 802 requires monks and nuns not to be given 
to covetousness (cc. 17, 18), nor canons to lilthv 
Jucre (c. 11). Seme Adiditicns to a Nimegnen 
Capitulary in 806 (Pertz) treat at some length of 
€ cupiditas "—which is said to be taken either in 
good or bad part, “in bad part of him who bevond 
measure will desire any kind of thing," (c. 3) 
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of “avaritia,?" which is ““to desire the things of 
others, and having acquired them to impart them 
to none" (c. 4), and of “filthy lucre " (c. 5), of 
which an instance is given in the buying at 
harvest or vintage time, not of necessity, but for 
covetousness, in order to sellat a higher price; 
«but if a man buy for necessitv, that he may 
have for himself and distribute to others, we call 
it trade" (c. 7). The Feclesiastical Capitulary 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 809 again enjvins priests to 
avoid all avarice and covetousness (c. 2). The 
second Council of Rhcims, 813, also enacted that 
none (apparently of the clergy) were to follow 
the evil of covetousness and avarice (c. 28). The 
second Council of Chalons, in' the same year, that 
if clerics gather together the fruits of the earth 
or certain revenues of the soil, they should not 
do so to sell the dearer and gather treasures 
together, but for the sake of the poor (c. 8). 

One form of covetousness—the rapacity of 
judges and other functionaries in exacting fees,— 
would seem to fall better under the head of 
SPORTULAF, by which name such fees were known 
in the Roman world, and are designated in the 
legislation of Justinian (Code, bk. iii. 'T. ii. Novs. 
17, 82, 123). We may however quote a chapter 
of the Wisigothic law (bk. ii. c. 25, amended by 
Chindasuinth), which says: “We have known 
many judges who by occasion of covetousness 
overpassing the order of law, presume to take 
to themselves one-third of the causes" (re. 
amounts in dispute); and which limits the judge's 
fee to 5 per cent., requiring him to restore any 
surplus beyond this proportion which he may 
have taken, with an equal amount besides. 

[See also BRIBERY, UOMMERCE, USURY.] 


[J. M. LJ) 
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CRATON, martyr at Rome, Feb. 15 (Jfart. 
Kom, Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 

CREDENCE (Lat. cređentia, Ital. credenza, 
Gr. raparpdrxe(ov).. The table or slab on which 
the vessels and elements for the Eucharist are 
placed before consecration. “ Credentiam appel- 
lant mensam . .. . supra quam ad sacrificandum 
necessaria continentur " (Ceremoniale Romanu, 
i. 3, quoted by Ducange, s. 1.). It is doubtful 
whether such a table or slab existed in the sanc- 
tuary within our period, as it rather seems pro- 
bable that the elements were brought from the 
sacristy and placed at once on the altar, when 
they censed to be taken from the ofterings of the 
faithful. See PROTIIESIS. [C.] 


CREED, from the Latin credo.  Hence the 
title should be confined to such confessions of 
our Christian Faith as commence with the words 
I BELIEVE, or WE BELIEVE, or, again, to any 
interrogatories as may be addressed at baptism 
or other occasions, DOsr THOU BELIEVE? but, in 
practice, it has been used in a more general 
sense, and any document whTch has contained a 
summary of the chief tenets of the Christian 
Faith as held by any local or national Church, 
has been called the CREED of that Church. 
Thus the Aules of Muth, of which we find traces 
in the earliest Christian writers, and which 
were intended to guide teachers in the instruc- 
tion which they conveyed, have been called 
Crceds. So, also, have been designated the in- 
structions which were prepared for candidates 
for baptism. 
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NAMES8.—(2.) For “ Creeds," in this wider 
sense, we find the following words used by early 
Greek writers: d zlaTews dpxalas kavov, b kavov 
Tns GAnBelas, TO Khpvyua Tb drosroMindv, 7) 
evaryyeA:xh) Kal drogToMiKh mapašogis. So Ter- 
tullian very frequently appeals to the regula fidei. 
The creed of the Church, properly so called, was 
designated first as # migTis Or 7) mapadoBeira 
Nuiv &yla Kal drosroMlikh mlgris among the 
Greceks, and as fides, fides apostohva among the 
Latins. We find the word symbolum for the first 
time in Cyprian, and atter the title became pre- 
valent among Latin writers it found its way 
among the Greek authors. But even in the 
fifth century the Nicene Creed was commonly 
known as i migTis. The words TB svuBoAov ToV 
GrokekdpBa:, found in Origen, denote, not the 
Creed, but Baptism itself, or (possibly) “ the 
outward and visible sign in Baptism.? And, 
similarly, we _ must interpret a passuge in Ter- 
tullian: “ Testatio fidei et signaculum symboli." 
In a canon of the Laodicene council, however, 
the word occurs once. In later years the words 
rvuBoXov, and šymbolum or symbolus, became the 
favorite designation of the baptismal Creed. Its 
meaning will be discussed elsewhere. 

3. The words of our Lord in the institution 
of Baptism undoubtedly gave the first form to 
the Baptismal Creeds which we find prevailing 
in the 3rd century. His injunetion that His 
apostles should “ make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of _ the Holy Ghost," seemed 
almost of necessity to call forth on the part of 
the recipient of Baptism some avowal of belief 
in God as thus revealed. 'The words which we 
read in our English version of Acts viii. 37, con- 
taining the appeal of Philip to the Eunuch and the 
reply of the Eunuch, are not found in the best 
extant_MSS. of the Acts of the Apostles; but 
the incident thus recorded may be regarded as 
not improbable ; and we find indications in the 
pages of Irenaeus that it was believed by him to 
have occurred. St. Paul reminds Timothy of 
the good contession which he had made “ before 
many witnesses." This is generally believed to 
have taken place at his baptism.  Passing by 
for the present, as scarcely applicable to our 
immediate purpose, the passage of Justin Martyr 
where he relates how “they who are persuaded 
and believe that the things are true which are 
taught by us, are taken to some place where 
there is water, and are there baptized,"? and the 
expression of Irenaeus regarding “the canon of 
the truth which every one received at his bap- 
tism," we come to words of Tertullian, in which 
he speaks of the Holy Spirit “sanctifying the 
faith of those who believe in the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. [BAPTISM, p. 160.) 

4. Thusare we led to _infer that the primary 
baptismal confession corresponded to the bap- 
tismal formula; that as the convert was 
“baptized into the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit," so was he called upon 
to state that “he believed in the Father and in 
the Son and in the Holy Spirit." And that our 
inference is correct seems clear from fragments 
of liturgies which have come down to us from 
various ages and _ ditlerent Churcehes. — "Ihe 
Aethiopic manuscript of the Apostolic.Consti- 
tutions describes the catechumen as declaring at 
the time of his baptism : “I believe in the only 
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true God, the Father, the Almighty, and in His 
only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit, the Life-giver," 
Other words follow. So the pseudo-Ambrose, 
in his treatise on the Sacraments (book ii. €. 7 ; 
Migne, xvi. 429), “ Thou wast, asked, “ Dost thou 
believe in God the Father Almisghty?" Thou 
saidst, “I believe)! nnd thou wast immersed. 
Again thou wast asked, * Dost thou believe also 
in our Lord Jesus Christ and in His cross?' 
"Thou saidst again, “I believe, and wast immersed. 
For a third time thou wast asked, * And dost 
thou believe in the Holy Spirit?" Thou didst 
reply, “I beljeve,* and for a third time thou wast 
immersed,? 50, again, in the formula for bap- 
tism fvund in an okl Gallican missal and _printed 
by Martene (i. p. 51); in the old Roman Ritual 
as given by Daniel (i. p. 173); and in the for- 
mula adopted bv Boniface, for use among his 
German converts (Migne, vol. lxxxix. p. 810). 

5. But although this Baptismal Formula 
furnished the type of the Baptisial Confession, 
we find that. even in Tertullian's time, the Con- 


fessivn embraced something not mentioned in the 


words of Institution.  “ The Catechumen," says 
the great African writer (de Corona militis, 8 3), 
“ was thrice_ immersed, auswering something 
more than the Lord commanded in His Gospel." 
From his treatise (de Baptismo, S 11) we may 
infer what that “ something" was. “Some 
(Tertullian_ writes) would depreciate baptism, 
because our_Lord did not Himself baptize. But 
His disciples baptized at His command. ..... 
And whereunto should He baptize? 10 repent- 
ance ?.—wherefore, then, His forerunner? 79 
remissinn of sins ?*—which He gave by a word! 
Into  Himsclf?—whom in His humility He 
was concealing!  Znto the Ifoly Spirit 1—who 
had not as yet descended from the Father! 
Zuto the Church ?—which was not yet founded." 
From this passage Bishop Bull (/udicium Ecel. 
Catholicae, Works, vol. vi. p. 139) infers (and, we 
think, is entitled to do »0) that in Tertullian's 
neighbourhood and epoch, at the time of baptism, 
express mention was made, not only of the 
Father and of the Holy Spirit, and of the Son of 
God, but also of repentance, of remission of sins, 
and of fhe Church. Thus we are induced to say 
that at least these two articles my have been 
mentioned in Tertullian's Creed, viz. “ Nepent- 
ance unto the remission of sins" and “the 
Church." But in regard to “the Church " all 
doubt is removed by referring to a later section 
($ G) of the same treatise, where our author 
explains the origin of its introduction thus: 
“ Where the Three are, there is the Church, the 
Body of the Three: there the festatio ndei;?" 
this on the part of the baptized: “there the 
sponsio salutis ;" this on the part of God, 

6. We purposely abstain from adducing pas- 
sages benring on the Rule of Faith to which 
Tertullian continually appeals, because in our 
judgment such Rule of Faith was so called as 
being the guide of the believer and of the teacher, 
and was of wider extent than the Baptismal 
Creed. So we will proceed to ask what light do 
the works of Cyprian which have come down 
to us throw on the baptismal customs of his day ? 
He followed Tertullian by a generation, being 
bishop of Carthage from 248 to 258, and his 
correspondence is in our present investigation 
very important, as it contains several letters 
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on the subject of re-baptizing those who had 
been baptized by heretical teachers ; and these 
letters of course contain allusions (though ther 
may be little more than allusions) to tbe cere- 
mony of Baptism. 

7. We will translate the most interesting : 
“1f any object that Novatianus holds the same 
law of fvith which the Catholic Church holds, 
that he baptizes with the same svmbol "? (the 
first time the name occurs in Zafin), “ knows 
the same God the Father, the same Son Christ, 
and may therefore avail himself of the power to 
baptize, because in the baptismal interrogations 
he seems not todifler from us: let such men 
know that we and the schismatics have not tbe 
same law of svmbol, nor the same interrogations:; 
for when they sav, “ Dost thou believe remission 
of sins and eternal life through the Church 2" 
in the question itself they speak falselv, because 
they have not the Church." This is found in 
his letter to Magnus (Ep. 69, S vii.) A passage 
somewhat similar is found in another letter (70, 
$ ii.), and in his epistle to Firmilianus (75, $ x.), 
he speaks of the *usitata et legitima verba in- 
terrogationis"' at baptism. From all this we 
may safely conclude that this “fixed and legal- 
ised form of interrogation ? did not then contain 
any reference to those points of doctrine on 
which Novatian went wrong: probably it called 
forth little more than the expression of belief 
in the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, and in 
remission of sins and eternal lite, of which the 
assurance was conveyed when one was rightiy 
admitted into the Church at Baptism. 

8. We must pass now to consider the usage in 
regard to Creeds in the Churches of the East. 

From the earliest years of the Christian era, 
the Oriental Churches were more harassed bv 
strange teachings than were those of the Latin 
race. It was the boast of Ruffinus that no 
heresy took its rise within the Church of Rome ; 
and of Ambrose that the Church of Rome had 
preserved undefiled the symbol of the Apostles. 
Thus the difterence between the Fastern and 
Western symbols may be learnt from the opening 
clauses of their respective Creeds. In the former 
(and among these we of course include the 
“ canon " of the Greek-speaking community of 
Lyons) men professed their beef in one God ; 
in the Jatter, their belief in God.  'The growth of 
the latter creels we will consider hereafter ; 
for the present we confine ourselves to the 
former. 

9. The_seventh book of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions is regarded by most critics as older 
than the Nicene Council, and _ by many as repre- 
senting the customs of Antioch, "about the end of 
the third century. Dr. Caspari assigns it to the 
same period, though he considers it to have 
belonged to the Syrian Churches.  Hercin we 
have a full account of the ceremonies which were 
pertormed at baptism, and of the contession 
which the catechumen made. He said: “1 re- 
nounce Satan and his works," “and after 
his renunciation (proceeds the text) let him say, 
I enrol myself under Christ, and I believe and 
am baptized into one, unbegotten, only, true 
God, Almighty, the Father of Christ, the Creator 
and Maker of all things, of whom are all things; 
and in the Lord Jesus the Christ, His onlv- 
begotten Son, begotten before all creation, who 
by the pleasure of the Father was before all 
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worlds; begotten, not made; through wnom 
all things were made which are in heaven and 
on earth, both visible and invisible; who in the 
last days came down from heaven and assumed 
flesh, of the Holy Virgin Mary being born, and 
lived holily after the laws of His God and Father, 
and was crucihed under Pontius Pilate, and died 
for us, and rose again from the dead, after his 
suflering, on the third day, and ascended into 
the heavens and sat down on the right hand of 
the Father, and is coming again at the end of 
the world with glory to judge quick and dead, 
ot whose kingdom there shall be no end. Iam 
baptized, too, into the Holy Spirit; that is, the 
Paraclete, which wrought in all the saints since 
the beginning of the world, and was afterwards 
sent from the Father, according to the promise 
of our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ; and, atter 
the Apostles, to all who believe in (€v) the holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, in (eis) the resur- 
rection of the flesh, and the remission of sins, 


and the kingdom of heaven, and the life of the. 


world to come. ? Such is the Creed which com 


nects the rule of faith which may be found in 
Irenaeus with the Creed which has received the 
name of the Nicene. 

10. It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to examine and enumerate the errors and 
the heresies to which reference is made in this 
loug baptismal confession (čuoAoyia Baxrig- 
MaTos). The Confession of belief issued by the 
Svnod of Antioch against Paul of Samosata, and 
those of Gregory of Neo-Caesarea_ and Lucian 
the Martyr, and others, were not used in any 
office of the Church; and they thus have the 
character of an exposition of the Faith, rather 
than that: of a Creed proper. Only, we must 
note in passing, that in the letter of Alexander 
of Alexandria to his namesake at Constantinople, 
we meet with the phrase, €y rvevua &qyiov 
čuoAoyovuev,—we confesa one Holy Spirit, and 
doubtless the conception of confession we must 
extend to other points named in the letter ; and 
thus we have further intimation that a custom 
of confessinj God prevailed, not only at baptism, 
with the competentes, but amongst matured 
members of the Churches. This dovubtless was 
made during goine part of their common wor- 
ship; and in the same sense we may perhaps 
understand his words, ravra čičdakouev, TaDTa 
Knpurrouev (Migne, xviii. p. 549). 

11. Still the passages in which the Creed is 
referred to speak almost exclusively of its use at 
baptism. When Eusebius wrote to his flock his 
interesting account of what had passed at the 
Council of Nicaea, and transcribed for it the 
Creed which he had recited as that used * when 
he had been a catechumen, and again when he was 
baptized," he makes no mention of its use at the 
Eucharist.  “ During his whole ministerial lite, 
both when he was a presbvter, and since he 
became a bishop, he had believed it and had 
taught it. 50, again, when the Nicene Creed 
proper was referred to in the famous decree of 
the Council of Ephesus, the great danger against 
which the fathers were anxious to provide was 
this: “that no one should ofter or exhibit any 
but the accepted faith to such as were willing to 
turn to the knowledge of the truth from Hel- 
Jenism or Judaism." No mention is made of the 
introduction of the Creed into the other offices 
of the Uhurch. — Eutyches recited the Nicene 
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symbol at the Robber Synod of Ephesus, and 
stated that “ in this faith he had been baptized 
and sealed, and in it he had lived, and in it he 
hoped to be perfected ;" but no reference is 
made to any other public use: and once more, 
when at the second session of the Council of 
Chalcedon, the deacon Aščtius read out the Ureedđ 
of the holy Svnod of _Nicaea and the holy fuith 
which the 150 holy fathers put out at Constan- 
tinople agreeing with it, whilst both creeds 
met with the cry, “This is the faith of the Catho- 
lies: this is the faith of all. We all helieve 
like this:" in regard to the Nicene symbol alone 
they added, * In this we have been baptized : 
in this we baptize;" but not a word was sud as 
to the recitation of either at any other service 
(Mansi, vi. 957). Only the same limited use 
is mentioned by Epiphanius in the latter pages 
of his Ancoratus ; and in the Catechetical Lectures 
of Cyril of Jerusalem. 

12. We must not, however, omit to mention 
that it was the custom for the bishops present 
to subscribe to the Creed before they broke up 
from the grent councils: thus, at the conclusion 
of the Council of Chalcedon, “all the most reli- 
gious bishops cried out, “This is our faith, let 
our Metropolitans subscribe ; let them subscribe 
at once in the presence of the magistrates: 
things well defined admit of no delay : this is the 
faith of the Apostles: by this we all walk: we 
all thus think." 

13. Let us now briefly trace the subsequent 
history of the use of the symbols.  Timotheus, 
bishop of Constantinople A.D. 511, is stated by 
Theodorus Lector (fist. Eccl. p. 563) to have 
ordered “that the creed should be recited xa? 
dkaoThv gvvatuw, at every congregation ; whereas 
previously it had been used only on the Thurs- 
day before Easter, when the bishops catechized 
the candidates for baptism.' As the avowed 
object of Timotheus was to express the continued 
abhorrence which the Church felt for the teach- 
ing of Macedonius, it is clear that the exposition 
of Constantinople_ was intended in the order, 
even though it speaks of “ the Creed of the 318."'a 
A similar direction had been given by Peter 
the Fuller, Patriarch of Antioch (450 to 488). 
Then it seems to have spread through the Fast, 
and thus the Creeds seem to have found their 
way into the liturgies which bear the names of 
Chrysostom, Basil, and others. From the Fast 
the custom came into the West. The 3rd Council 
of Toledo, c. ii. (A.D. 589) directed that “ before 
the Lord's Prayer in the liturgy, the creed of the 
150 should be recited by the people through all 
the churches of Spain and Gallicia, according to 
the form of the Oriental Churches." 

14. The words of Reccared?'s confirming order 
are so interesting, that we may be pardoned if 
we recite them at length: “ Ut propter robor- 
andam gentis mostrae novellam  conversionem, 


a By the Creed of the 318 is meant the Nicene Creed, 
By the creed of the 150 tbe document as it is alleged to 
have been expanded in the Council of Constantinople, 
and as it was recited at the Council of Cbalcedon. The 
chief difference between them is tbat the former after 
the words “ and in the Holy Ghost," proceeded to đeclare 
the condemnation by tbe Church of all who maintained 
Arian views of the Savionr: in the latter the subsequent 
clauses were added as we now read them, save that the 
words were, “* who proceeđeth from the Father, who 
will," &c. 
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omnes Hispaniarum et Galliae (Galliciae) eccle- 
siae hanc regulam servent, ut, omni sacrilicii 
tempore, ante communicationem corporis Christi 
vel (or et) sanguinis, juxta orientalium patrum 
* morem, unanimiter clara voce sanctissimum tidei 
recenseant symbolum, ut primum populi quam 
credulitatem teneant fateantur, et sic corda fide 
purificata ad Christi corpus et snnguinem capien- 
dum exhibeant " (Mansi, ix. 983). The priest 
recited the creed whilst he held the consecrated 
host in his hand (Mabillon, Zifurg. Gall. 1689, 
PP: 2, 12, 450). [We should note that the po- 
sition of the Creed in the Mozarabic Liturgy 
answers to the directions of Reccared.) 

15. But thedisputes regarding the interpolated 
Filioque aftord us additional evidence of the use 
of the Creed at Mass. Some monks of a Frank 
convent on Mount Olivet complained to Leo III. 
(about A.D. 806) that they had been “accused 
of oheresy, and partially excluded from the 
Church of the Nativity on Christmas Dav, be- 
cause they held that the Holy Spirit proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son.  Yea, they were 
charged with reciting more than was held in the 
Roman Church. Yet one of their number had 
heard it so sung in the West, in the _chapel of 
the Emperor. What were they to do?" Other 
complications — followed : — Charlemagne was 
anxious to retain the clause; Leo to continue to 
exclude it, An account of the interview between 
the Pope and the emissaries of the Emperor may 
be seen in Dr. Neale's History of the Holy 
Eastern Church (pp. 1164-1166). The Pope 
recommended that the “clause should be 
omitted : if difliculty arose, let them give up 
the custom of singing the creed in the_palace of 
the Emperor: if was not suny tn the Holy Church 
tn Kame: thus the cause of contention would be 
removed, and peace would be restored," (The 
express mention of the singing indicates that the 
laity_ would miss the words if they were 
omiited.) And he begged again that the 
Churches of Germany “ would say the svmbolum 
in the _mysteries in accordance with the Roman 
Ritual ? (see. Martene, Je hitibus, p. 138 ; Bin- 
terim, Denkwird. p. 307). Charlemagne refused 
to give way. 

16. Thus it appears that in the time of LeollI. 
some svymbolum was said at Rome at the time of 
the Sacrifice; whether the Noman Creed, as 
appears from the Sacramentary of Gelasius, or 
the original Nicene tormula, or the uninter- 
polated faith of the 130, is uncertain. But a tew 
years later, #.e. between 847 and 858, as we 
learn from Photius (de Spiritug  Miystujogia, 
Misgne, vol. cii. p. 395), Leo IV. and his successor 
Benedict III. directed that the Creed should be 
recited in Greek, Tra uh TO gTevov TIjs ŠtaAćKTOV 
BAasenuias sapasxij mpopasw. The words 
are ambixzuous, but they seem to mean :—“ lest 
the narrow character of the Latin language 
should_aflord any pretext for evil speaking. 
on the part of the Greek Church. But the 
Churches_ of the West continued to assert 
their independence of Rome. — Aencas, bishop 
of Paris, intorms us (about 868) that “the 
whole Gallican_ Church chanted the Creed at 
the Mass every Sunday" (apud Dacher. Spici- 
legi, tom. i. p. 113, cxciii.): Walatrid_ Strabo 
(Migne, cxiv. p. 847) notes that niter the depo- 
sition of the heretic Felix, the Creed (as inter- 
polated) began to be more fregucutly used in the 
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office of the Mass, in the -chnrches of Germany : 
and Walter, bishop of Orleans, about the middle 
of the 9th century, found it necessary to enact 
that in his diocese the “ Gloria Patri et Filio et 
Spiritui Sancto?" and the symbol “ Credo in unum 
Deum " should be sung by all at the same service 
(Martene, lib. i. c. iv. art. vi. SS x. and xi.; 
Migne, cxix. p. 727). At length the popes gare 
way, and under the pressure of the Emperor 
Henry (A.D. 1014) Benedict VIII. consented to 
siug the Creed and after the form wbich was 
now universally received amongst the other 
Churches of the West. 

17. One point connected with the Creed of 
Constantinople remains to be noticed — its use 
in the baptismal service of the so-called Gelasian 
Sacramentary. Dr. Caspari ( Ungedđrticite Quo'len, 
parti. p. 236) considers that in the Church ef 
Rome and some Churches of Gaul and Germany 
this Creed appeared first in the baptismal rite. 
The original Sacramentary is dated about 444, 
but we conceive that the rite which we are now 
about to describe cannot be regarded as o/der than 
the times of Leo 1V. and Benedict IIl., the Pope of 
Rome whodirected thatthe Creed should be recited 
in Greek, or a8 more mođern than 1014, the date 
of the Emperor _Henry's triumph over Benedict 
VIII. The Sacramentary directs that at the time 
of a baptism the priest shall address the elect en 
the importance of the faith, and bid them to 
receive the “ sacramentin of the evangelical 
symhol inspired by the apostles, whose words 
indeed are few, but whose mysteries are great." 
The acolyth takes one of the children, a bov. and 
holding his left arm places his own right hund 
on the child's head, and the presbyter enquires, 
“ In what tongue do they contess our Lord Jesus 
Christ?" The acolyth answers, “In Greek." 
The presbyter says, “* State the fnith aus thev be- 
lieve it," and the acolyth chants the Creed of 
Constantinople in Greek: but, according to the 
MSS. of the Sacramentary, withvut the clause 
“ God of God " and without the words “and the 
Son" (Assemanni without any MS. authority 
Printed the _ words kal Tod vioy in his Ceier 
Liturg. tom. i. p. 12; see Dr. Heurtlev, Zfarn. 
Simbol. p. 158). The acolvth then takes a girl, 
and the question being repeated as to the lan- 
guage of the response, he answers “in Latin." 
In the first instance the ,Creed is written in 
Greek and Latin interlinearly, the Greek in Latin 
characters, thus— 


Credo in unum Deum Patrem omnipotertem. 
Pistouo is hena thcon pathera pantocratorem ; 


in the latter in Latin only. Possibly it is to this 
curious custom, possibly to a direct following out 
of the rule of_ Benedict III., that we owe thrce 
interesting relics of the 10th or 11th centuries, of 
which Dr. Caspari has given descriptions. The one 
is a MS. in the library of St. Gall which contaius 
the interpolated Greek Creed in Latin letters, 
but with musical notes: the other two are MS. 
in the library at Diisseldorf and Vienna respeč- 
tively, which contain the uninterpolated Greek 
Creed, written in similar Latin characters. The 
earlier named MS. doubtless represents the Crced 
as it was chanted at great festivals ; for Binter'm 
(Denkiriird. p. 563) assures us that in the Stn 
century the Germans sang the Creed both in 
Greek and Latin. 

18. Turning now to the svmbol which fer 
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many years has been called in the Western 
Churehes the APOSTLES' UREED, our first remark 
must be that the kastern Churches denied all 
kuowledge of it at the Council of Florence. 
Ephesius, one of the legates of the Oriental 
Churehes, is said to have there stated, nueis ošTe 
čxouev ošre elčouev TO gvuBoAov TeV AmogT6- 
Aov (Waterland, iii. p. 196, note r; Nicolas, Lo 
Svumbole des Apotres, p. 270). Thus we must 
look to the Western Churches alone for evidence 
of the growth and usage of this Creed. 

19. In his interestiug volume on the Apostles" 
Creed, Dr. Heurtley traces its growth through 
Irenaeus and Tertullian and Uyprian: then we 
must take a Jeap from Novatian, A.D. 260, to 
Ruhlinus, bishop of Aquileia, A.D. 390, the inter- 
mediate space of 130 years affording only one 
stepping-stone, furnished by the notes of the 
Belief of Marcellus of Ancyra, which he left be- 
hind him on his departure from Rome : he says 
| learnt it and was taught it out of the holy 
Scriptures." This Belief resembles in great mea- 
sure the Creed of the Church of Rome, as we 
learn that Creed from the pages of Ruftinus; but 
Marcellus does not speak of its being used in 
any liturgic office, except so far as his words 
above quoted may show that he had received it 
before he was baptized. 

20. This surmise is upheld by the account of 
Rutlinus. He describes the Creed of the Church 
of Aquileia as resembling very nearly that of 
Rome ; he says that at neither Church had it 
ever been put into writing in a continuous form, 
but adds that he regards the type as preserved 
in the Church of Kome as probably of the 
purest character, because there the ancient prac- 
tice was preserted of the catechumen reciting the 
Creed in the hearing of the faithrul. He speaks of 
this as au ancient custom. At Aquileia it would 
appear that the baptism was a private service. 
About the same time we find Ambrose describ- 
ing to Marcellina (Migne, xvi. 995) the riot at 
Milan : from his account it would seem that at 
that time the custom was to deliver the Creed 
to the competentes on any Lord's Day after the 
lessons and the sermon and the dismissal of the 
catechumens: his words are, “ Sequente die, 
erat autem Dominica, post lectiones atque trac- 
tatum demissisUatechumenis,svmbolum aliquibus 
competentibus in baptisteriis tradebam basilicae,? 
when he was called out to rescue an Arian. 

21. The custom of preserving this symbolum 
unwritten is referred to again and again by Je- 
rome and Augustine. It will be remembered 
that the Faith of the Churches of the East was 
treated with less reserve, although St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem desired that his lectures should be 
regarded as contidential documents. We are in- 
clined to believe that the Creed must have been 
committed to writing when it became customary 
to recite it at the Mass. The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (which, even if interpolated, must de- 
scribe the ritual of the Roman Church at some 
epoch or other) contains it. Since the time of 
IBenedict VIII. as we have seen, the Nicene Creed 
so called, e. the interpolated faith of the 150, 
has been used at Rome in the Eucharistic service. 

22. We have referred from time to time to 
the custom of repeuting the creeds of the edrlier 
councils at an early session or each succeeding 
assembly of a similar character. We have one 
.Dteresting proof that the Apostles' Creed was 
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deemed of suflicient importance to be so used 
in a council of the West. —Etherius, bishop of 
Osma, and Beutus, presbyter of Astorga, recited 
it in 785 as against the errors of _Elipandus, 
archbishop of Toledo. The account is note- 
worthy : “Surgamus igitur,? they cried, “ cum 
ipsis apostolis et fidei nostrae symbolum, quem 
(sic) tradiderunt nobis brevi compendio, recite- 
mus, quicunque unum Dominum, unam fidem, 
unum baptisma habemus; et fidem in qua bap- 
tizati sumus in hac perversitate et duplicitate 
haereticorum non negemus: sed sicut corde cre- 
demus ore proprio proferamus publice et dicamus 
CREDO IN DEUM, &c." The Creed recited, Ethe- 
rius added, “Ecce fidem apostolicam in qua 
baptizati sumus, quam credemus et tenemus.? 
It will be noticed that the Creed was here put 
forth publicli. 

23. Nor should the fact that there were cree:ls 
thrown into an interrogatory form be entirely 
passed over. Of these some were used from 
an early period at baptism ; and others in later 
years at the visitation of the sick. Dr. Heurtley 
has collected several instances of the former 
series; and the pages of Martene contain many 
extracts from old MSS. giving the order for the 
latter. The earliest instance of such a use at 
confession that we have found is in the rule of 
Chrodegang (A.D. 750). "[Migne, 89, p. 1070.] 

24. The (so called) Athanasian Creed appears 
to have been originally composed as an exposition 
of the faith for the instructivn of  believers 
[CRESSY, COUNCIL OF), and then it came to be 
sung at tbe Church service as a Canticle. 
Gieseler and others consider that it was this 
Creed that was ordered to be learnt by heart 
by the Council of Franktort, 794, when it 
decreed, “Ut fides catholica sanctae Trinitatis 
et oratio Dominica atque Symbolum Fidei omni- 
bus praedicatur et tradatur ;" but it is more pro- 
bable that the term fides catholica here is generic: 
at all events we would refer to the creed con- 
tained in Charlemagne's letter to Elipandus 
[Migne, xcviii. 899), which is assigned to the 
same date (794) as being more probably the fides 
catholica of the Canon. It seems to have been 
recited at Prime on the Lord's Day at Basle in 
the 9th century: we hear that in 997 it was 
sung in alternate choirs in France and in the. 
Church of England: in 1133 it was used daily 
at Prime in the Church of Autun; from 1200 it 
assumed the titles “ Symbolum S. Athanasii " 
and *“ Psalmus Quicungue rult, which mark the 
character it occupies in our services. It was 
daily used at Prime in those English churches 
which adopted the use of Sarum, but was always 
followed by the recitation of the 'Apostles' Creed : 
as if the declaration of the Faith of the wor- 
shipper always followed on the instruction of the 
Church as to what it was necessary to believe. 

( Books. — Great use has been made of Dr, 
August Hahn's Collection of Formulse : and Dr, 
Caspari*s Programme. Dr. Heurtley's Hurmonia 
Symbolica has of course furnished important 
assistance. To other works reference has been 
made as required.) C. A. S, 


CRESCENS. (1) Disciple of St. Paul, bishop 
in Galatia, is commeimorated June 27 (.Ma:#. Kom. 
Ve » Usuardi); April 15 (E Byzant.). 


o Thus the Apostles' Creed Wus ihe baptisial crecd of 
ao 
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(2) One of the seven sons of St. Symphorosa, 
martyr at Tivoli under Hadrian, July 21 (Hart. 
Bedae); June 27 (art. Usuardi). 

(3) Or CRESCENTIUS, martyr at Tomi, Oct. 1 
(Mut. Hieron., /lom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 


CRESCENTIA, martyr in Sicily under Dio- 
cletian, June 15 (Mart. Hieron., Zomn. Vet, 
Usuurdi). [C.] 

CRESCENTIANUS. (1) Martyr in Sar- 
dinia, May 31 (.Mart. Hieron., Usunrdi), 

(2) Martyr in Africa, June 13 (Murt. Redne). 

(8) Martyr in Campania, July 2 (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr at Augustana, Aug. 12 (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(5) Martyr at Rome under Maximian, Nov. 24 
(Mart, Bedue, Usuardi); March 16 (J/art. Bon. 
Vet.). [C] 

CRESCENTIO, or CRESCENTIUS, mar- 
tyr at Rome, Sept. 17 (Afart. Kom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(0. 

CRESSY, COUNCIL OF. [CHRISTIACUM.] 
In Pouthieu, A.D. 676; but according to Labb. 
(vi. 935), at Autun, A.D. 670, the canons being 
headed with the name of Leodegarius, bishop of 
Autun: passed several canons, but among others, 
one exacting, on pain of episcopal condemnation, 
from every pricst, deacon, subdeacon, or “ cle- 
ricus,' assent to the “ Fides Suncti Athanasii 
praesulis,? (A. W.H.]) 

CRISPINA, martvr in Africa under Diocle- 
tian, Dec. & (Cul. Carthag., Kom. Vet., Usuardi) ; 
Dec. 3 (Jfart. Hieron., in some MSS.). [C.] 


CRISPINUS. (1) Martyr with CRISPINTANUS 
at Svissvns under Diocletin, Oct. 25 (Jfart. 
Hieron., Be lae, Usuardi, Cul. Anglican). 

(2) Bishop. martyr at Astyagis, Nov. 19 
(Mart. Usuardi). (C. 


CRISPOLUS, or CRISPULUS, martyr in 
Sardinia, May 30 (Mart. Hieron., Rom. Vet., 
Usuardi), [C.] 


CRISPUS. (1) Presbyter, martyr at Rome 
under Diocletian, Aug. 18 (Jlurt. Rom. Vet., 
Usuanrdi). 

(2) The “chief ruler of the synagogue,? 
martvr at Corinth, Oct. 4 (Vart. Kom. Vet,, 
Usuandi). [C.] 

CRISTETA, martyr in Spain, Oct. 27 (Jfart. 
Rom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.) 


CROSIER. [PASTORAL STAFF.) ' 
CROSS. The official or public use of the 


cross as a symbol of our redemption begins with 
Constantine, though it had doubtless been em- 
ploved in private by all Christians at a much 
earlier date. (See Guericke's Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, Morison's tr., 1857, and Bin- 
terim's Denkeirdijkciten, &c., with Molanus, 
quoted below.) 1u the Catacombs, and all the 
Earliest records, it is constantly used in con- 
nexion with the ionogram of Christ; and this 
may point to the probable fact of a double inean- 
inx in the use of the svmbol from the earliest 
times. As derived from, or joined with, the 
monogram, especially with the mono- 

gram iu its earliest or decussated form, 

the cross is a general or short-hand 

symbol for the name and person of 

Christ. As used with the somewhat later or 
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transverse monogram, or when separated from 
the monogram and used by itself, it 

directs special attention to the sacrifice 

and death of the Lord, and as it were 

avows and glories in the manner of 

His death.  “ Le triomphe de la Christianisme 
salichait bien plus ouvertement sur cet in- 
signe [the Labarum] au moyen du monogramme, 
comme exprimaut le nom du Christ, que par 
lidee de la croix." Its use as a symbol of 
His person is of high antiquity; see Ciampini, 
Vet. Mon. t. ii. pp. 81 and 82, tav. xxiv., and 
c. viii. tav. xvii. D; although some discredit may 
have fallen on it from the actunl personinication 
of the symbol in later days, after the publication 
of the Legend of the Cross, when churches were 
dedicated to it, as St. Cross, or Hvly Rood, 
and it became an object of praver.* [SIGN OP 
THE CRoss.] For the purely symbolic use of 
the great Christian and in purt human emblem, 
Ciampini's plate, a copy of the great * Trans- 
fizuration" in mosaic in St. Apollinaris at Ra- 
venna, A.D. 545, may be here described as a 
tvpical example. It covers the vault of an 
arch. The presence of the Father is represented 
by the ancient symbol of a HAND [see s. v.) 
issuing from a cloud above all. Belowit is a 
cross of the Western form, slightly widened at 
the extremities, or tending to the Maltese, in- 
scribed in a double circle or nimbus. At the 
intersectiou is the Face of our Lord, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in Ciampini's small engraving, but 
visible in the now accessible photograph ; and 


A Didron, Iconographie (/, voL i. p. 361; Bohn: 
“ Christ is embedied in the Cross, as He is in tbe Lamb, 
or as the Holy Spirit in the Dove. . . . In Christian Icvno- 
graphy, Christ is actualiy pres nt under the form and 
gonublance of the Crosa. The Cross is our erucified Lernd 
in person," &c. 1n the 9th century tbe pralses of tbe 
Cross were _sung, as men sing those of a god or a bero, 
Mhaban Maur, who was Arcbbishop of Mayence in #47, 
wrote a poem in honour of the Crosa, lje Laudibus 
Sanctae Crucis. See his complete works, fol., Colonise 
Agrippinae, 1626, vol. 4. pp. 213-331. He further quotes 
St. Jerome's comparisons of * epecies crucis forma qua- 
drata mundi ;"" “aves quando volant, ad aethera formam 
crucis assumant . . . bomo natans, vel orans .. . navis per 
Imarla antenna crucis similata. "Tau littera signum salutis 
et crucis describitur,"—('vmment. in Marcum. 

The Pontijical, or bishop's office-bovk, of Ecbert or 
Egbert, brother of Fadbert, king of Northumbria, and 
consecrated archbishop of York in 732, contains an office 
for the dedlication of a crosa, which certainly makes no 
mention of any human form thereon (v. Surtees Nociety, 
1853, pp. 111-113). “... . Quacsumus ut consecreš Tibi 


hoc signum cru se cis, quod tota mentis devoticne 


famuli tui religiosa files construxit trophaenm scilicet 
victoriae tune et redemptionis nostrae. . . . Radiet hic 
Unigeniti Filit tui splendor divinitatis in auro, emicrt 
gloria passionis in ligno, in cruore rutilet nostrae murtis 
rederuptio, in splendore cristalli nostrae mortis redemptio: 
sit suvrum protectio, spei certa fiducia, cos simui cum 
gente et plebe fide confirmet, spe solidet, pace consociet : 
nugeat triumpbis, ampliticet secundis, proficjat eis ad per- 
petuitatem temporis, et ad vitam aeternitatis," &c. £c. 
A curiously mingled state of thougbt or feeling is indi- 
cated by this passage: the cross is a symbol of Christ 
and a token of Mis victory ; 1t is of material wood, go!d, 
Jewels, &c.; but a sncramental power scems to be consi- 
dered as adherent in the symbol ; its consecration gives it 
personality ; and it is to be addressed in prajer as if 
possessed of actual powers, 
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verified on the spot, as we understand, by M. 
Grimoald de St. Laurent. — (Didron's Annales 
Archeologiques, vol. xxvi. p. 5.) This Face of the 
Lord seems in a work of the 5th century to im- 
port no more than the name or monogram : but 
it is found again on the oil-vessels of Monza, 
(See Martigny, s. v. Crucifir, and Didron, Annales 
Arch. vol. xxvi.) The A und w are at its right 
and left, and the ground of the inner circle is sown 
with stars; that of the outer with smajl oblong 
spots in pairs, which probably indicate only va- 
riations of colour in the mosaic. Further to 
right and left are Moses and Elias adoring the 
cross, with St. Apollinaris below. The ascent of 
the mountain is indicated by trees and birds, 
among which are the universally present sheep. 
The Holy Dove is not represented, the mosaic 
having reference to the Transfiguration only. 
Above the cross are the letters IMDVC, which 
Ciampini interprets as “ Immolatio Domini Jesus 
Christi :" below it the words “ Salus Mundi." 
Didron, however (Christian Iconography, p. 396, 
vol. i.), asserts on the authority of M. Lacroix, 
who has given particular attention to the church 
of S. Apollinare in Classe, that these letters are 
really IXGTC. The accession of Constantine 
seems to have been an occasion of publicly 
avowing to the Pagans, and therefore of more 
vigorously enforcing on the Christian mind, the 
sacrificial death of the Lord for man. The office 
of Christ was distinguished from the person of 
Christ: the cross was, so to speak, extricated 
from the monogram ; and its full import, long 
understood and felt by all Christians, was now 
made explicit. However long the change from 
the symbolic cross to the realist or portrait 
crucifix may have taken—with whatever long- 
enduring awe and careful reverence the corporeal 
suffering of the Lord _ may have been veiled in 
symbol—the progress of a large part of the 
Church to actual representation of the Lord in 
the act of death seems to have been logically 
certain from the time when His death as a male- 
factor for all men was avowed and proclaimed to 
the heathen. The gradual progress or transi- 
tion from the symbol to the representation is 
partly traced out s, v. CRUCIFIX 5 and as the words 
“< cross" and “ crucifix are to a great extent 
confounded in their popular use in most European 
languages, particularly in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, the tollowing tentative distinction may 
perhaps hold good, —that a cross with any symbol 
or other representation of a victim attached toit, 
or anyhow placed on it, passes into the cruci- 
ticial category. 

The usual threefold division of the form of the 
cross into the Crux Decussata or St. Andrew's 
cross; the Crux Commissa, Tau, or Egyptian; 
and the Immissa or upright four-armed cross, 
seems most convenient. 1t would appear from 
Ciampini's plate above quoted, and is historically 
probable, that the distinction between the Greek 
and Latin crosses, by reason of the equal or 
unequal length of the arms, is scarcely within 
our province. Its earliest origin dates perhaps 
from the time succeeding the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy (see CRUCIFIX), when the Latin mind 
continued to insist specially on the cross as the 
instrument of the Lord's death, and carefully 
selected the most probable shape of the cross on 
which He suffered. The symbol of the inter- 
sectivg bars was ensugh for the Greek. Asa 
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Christian emblem, the decussated cross may be 
considered the most ancient: but all are of the 
earliest age of Christian work; as are many 
curious varieties of the cruciform figure. The 
forms in the woodcuts are Christian adoptions of 
pre-Christian crosses. They are supposed by 
Martigny and others to be what be calls formes 
dissimulćes ; or ancient symbols adopted by 
Christians as sufficiently like the cross or tree 
of punishment to convey to their minds the 
associations of the Lord's suffering, without pro- 
claiming it in a manner which would shock 
heathen prejudice unnecessarily. = Constantine 
appears to have felt that a time was come when 
his authority could enforce a different feeling 
with regard to the death of the Lord for men. 
He used the cross or monogram privately and 
publicly ; impressed it on the arms of his soldiers ; 
and erected large crosses on the Hippodrome and 
elsewhere in Constantinople. His use of it on 
his standards is well known.  (Cf. LABARUM, 
DRACONARIUS.) Fuseb., Vit. Const. iii. 3, refers 
to the Triumphal Cross made and set above the 
Dragon by Constantine. For his vision and the 
making of the Labarum, see ibid. pp. 28-39 ; 
Bingham, Antiq. s. v. Crucifix. Of ita use on 
coins, which appears to begin with Valentinian I., 
A.D. 364-375, see coin of Valens in Angelo 


Engraved stone of earlicst epoch. -(Didron, * Ic. Chrćtienne,' 
vol. i. p. 396.) 


Rocca, infra. It seems as if Constantine really 
boped to use the Christian symbol as a token 
of union for his vast empire, with that mix- 
ture of sincere faith, superstition, and ability 
which characterized most of his actions. The 
frequent  recurrence of the Trovrg vika on 
ancient crosses shows the importance which 
he and others attached to his vision.  Ter- 
tullian's words may suffice to express the 
general use of the cross in private in his time 
(De Cor. Mil. c. iii): “ Ad omnem progressum 
atque promotum; ad omnem aditum atque 
exitum: ad calceatum, ad lavacra, ad mensas, 
ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia :—quaecunque 
nos conversatio exercet, frontem crucis signaculo 
terimus."" = This is paralleled by St. Chryso- 
stom's zavraxov evplakerBa(T. FTaVpdv)—rapa 
Čpxovoi, wap& čpxoućvois, sapk yvvašl, rapa 
čvčpugi, . . . . dv ŠxAos K. dv maordguw, dy 
OKEVEGIV Čpryupois, dv Tolxwv ypagais. Julian 
had derided the Christians as eixdvas oravpoč 
SKiaypapovvres dv TE uerdry, &c. They were 
accused of worshipping it as a divinity or fetiche. 
See the words of the pagan Caecilius, in Minucjus 
Felix Octav. cc. ix, and xxix.: “Et qui hominem 
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summo supplicie pro facinore punitum, et crucis 
ligna feralia eorum caeremoniis fiabulantur, cou- 
gruentia perditis sceleratisque, . . . . ut id colant 
quod merentur." He isanswered simply, ** Cruces 
nec colimus nec optamus." This is also referred 
to by Molanus, Pe Picturig, 6. v., with many 
other passages. [See SIGN OF THE CROSS.) 

The cross of course conveyed to earlier Chris- 
tians, as to ourselves, the lesson of our own per- 
sonnl sacrifice or dedication to Christ, and the 
thought of His command to take up the cross. 
Hence doubtlexs its constant use in times of 
actual or remembered persecution. But this use 
of it would necessarily lead on from the thought 
of His person to that of His sacrifice. See the 
inscriptiovn by Paulinus of Nola, who made such 
ample use of pictorial and other decorations, 
placed under a cross at the entrance of his 
church :— 


“ Cerne coronatam Domini super atria Christi 
Stare crucem, duro spondentem celsa labore 
Praemia. Tolle crucem, qui vis auferre cnronam."? 
(See Binterim, voL iv. part i., and Molanus, 
De Imaginibus, c. v. De Picturis.) * 


The private use of crosses, or _representations 
of the cross, is highly uncertain betore Constan- 
tine, thougn Martigny refers ta Perret (Cata- 
combes de Itome, iv. pl. xvi. 74) for certain stoues, 
apparently belonging to rings, on which the cross 
is engraved, and which appear to be of date prior 
to Constantine. It seems probable that the use 
of the monogram prevailed before nad during his 

time, with sacrificlal meaning attach- 

ing more and more to the cruciform 

: in the Christian mind. (See Binterim, 

vol. iv. part ii.) 

The most interesting cross in existence of this 
kind seems to be the pectoral cross or &yk6Amiov 
in gold and niello, described last by M. St. Laurent 
in Didron's Annales Arche&olojiques. It is said to 
contain a fragment of the wood of the cross, and 
bears on its front EMANOVHA NOBISCVM 
DEVS; on the back, “ Crux est vita mihi; mors, 
inimice, tibi, in same characters. It must date 
from near the time of the Empress Helena, when 
many like crosses began to be worn. Compare 
drawing of serpent below the monogram. 

One example is given by Boldetti of a tau- 
cross, dating A.D. 370 according to the consuls: 
neither the Crux Immissa nor the Greek cross 
appear by actual examples till the 5th century. 
This question of date can hardly be decided in 
the Catacombs, from the number of crosses in- 
scribed there by pilgrims of all periods. 

There is a passage from Severus Sanctus 
Endelechius or Entelechius, a Christian poet, pro- 
bably of Aquitaine, in the latter part of the 4th 
century, where a Christian shepherd has secured 
his flock from disease by planting or marking 
between their _horns (“signum mediis frontibus 
additum ") the cross of “ the God men worship in 
great cities" :— 


“ Signum, quod perhibent csse crucis Del 
M.gnis qui eolitur solus in urbihus, 
Cbristus, perpetui gloria numinis,"' &e, 


De Rossi?s work, De Titulis Christianis Cartha- 
ginivnsibus, speaks of 4th century marbles bear- 
2 


b For cxamples and discussion of this subject, see 
Biuterim, vol. iv. part L 
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ing the cross; ana it is possible that in distant 
provinces the associativns of shameful death mar 
not have clung to it so closely. M. Laurent 
makes the obvious remark that the use of the 
cross spread with a rapidity proportioned to tke 
advance of Christinnity, and speaks of its earlier 
and freer use in Africa, quoting De Rossi, D. T.C. 
For Constantine's golden cross on the tomb of 
St. Peter, see Anastasius, Lib. Pontif., Im Sub 
restro, p. 8, Scr. Byz. (Fabroti); also Eusebiu:, 
Const. bit. iii. 49. Two crosses from the Cata- 
comb of St. Pontianus given by Bottari, tav. xliv.- 
xlvi., richly adorned with jewels and metal-work, 
one of which has the A _w attached to it br 
chains, may also date from the years imme- 
diately preceding Constantine, if not works of 
his time. The great Cross of the Lateran, s 
called, is referred to his time, and apparent!r 
accepted as of that date by Binterim, vol. iv. 
part i. frontispiece. It is in mosaic, and though 
restored by Nicolas IV., can hardly have been 
altered. It is a plain cross, having a medaliion 
of the Lord's baptism at its intersection. The 
Holy Spirit, in form of a dove, with nimbux, 
hovers above; and from Him seems to proveed 
the baptismal fountain, which at the cross-fost 
becomes the source of the four rivers, Gihon. 
Pison, Tigris, Euphrates. Between the rivers is 


Lateran Crosa. (Binterim, vol. iv. p. L.) 


the Holy City of God, guarded by the archangel 
Michael, behind whom springs up a palm-tree, 
on which sits the Phenix as a symbol of Christ. 
[PHENIX.] Two stags below near the waters 
represent the heathen, seeking baptism ; and 
three sheep on each side stand, as usual, for the 
Hebrew and Gentile Churches. This relic should 
be compared with a similar one given by De Rosi 
(De Titudlis Čurthajiniensi!us), where the cross 
stands on a hill, and the four rivers spring from 
its foot, with stags, &c., as both have decided 
reference to baptism, and illustrate the earijest 
representative use of the cross as a svmbol of 
Christ, with special reference not to His death 
but His baptism. Others even in later time 
were made with this view, and indeed with 
ornaments representing Old Testament types of 
the Redeemer. (See URUCIFIX, account of the 
station-cross of Mainz.) 

The use of the Tau, patibulary, or PE pti22 


s. 
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Cross,“ is general from perhaps the earliest 
period. Som: special difficulties appear 
ta be connected with it, as it is be- 
yond doubt a pre-Christian emblein, 
and as such connected in the minds 
of those who used it with special, at least 
pre-Christian, meanings. These meanings will 
of course be of two classes: —1stly, the 
interpretations of speculative minds in all ages 
hich connect the tau-cross_ with Egyptian 
nature-worship through the Crux Ansata, and 
which include all the Ophite and Gnostic 
uses of the symbol, and its connexion with 
the serpent, as a sign of strength, wisdom, 
&c.; 2ndly, those of Hebrew origin, connected 
as types with the Old Testament, and through 
that with the Christian faith,—the wood borne by 
Isaac, and the tau or cross on which the brazen 
gerpent was supported.  Didron's remark seems 
appropriate here, that the tau is the anticipatory 
cross of the Old Testament. We are not con- 
cerned with it as such, and may refer for much 
interesting and erudite speculation on the pre- 
Christian cross, or decussated figure, to the text 
and references of an article in the Edinburgh 
Revicec of April, 1870. 
The tau appears in the Callixtine Catacomb, in 
a sepulchral inscription, referred to the 3rd cen- 
tury, thus: IRE NE. This frequently 
occurs elsewhere (De Rossi, Bullet. 1863, p. 35); 
and some of the crucifixes on the vessels of the 
treasary of Monza are of the same shape. (See 


Didron's Annales Archćologiques, vv. xxvi.-vii.) | 


Still in some of the earliest cxamples it may 
possibly have been used, even by Christians, in 
the pre-Christian sense, as a type of life in the 
world to come. 

In Boldetti, lib. ii. c. iii. p. 353, an Egyptian 
cross of black marble mosaic is given, which may 
probnbly be of later date than the catacomb in 
which it was found ; but the next page contains 
an early inscription of the tau between A and o, 


thus: A | o. He quotes the following. 


passage from Tertullian on this form of the cross, 
who refers to Ezekiel thus: “ Pertransi medio 
portae in mediam Jerusalem et da signum Tnu 
in frontibus virorum. Ipsa enim litera Grae- 
corum Tau, nostra autem T, species crucis."— 
Ade. Marcian. lib. iii. 22. This form of cross is 
specially appropriated to the thieves rather than 
the Redeemer, in some crucifixions of early medi- 
aeval type. (CRUCIFIX.] 


Anehor-Cross. 
(Didron's ' Annales Arcb4ologiques,' vol. xrvi. frontispiece.) 
ov emo 
e In Tipsius, De Cruce, i. 1, it is shown to be of 


Fhenician origin. 
CIIRIST, ANT. 
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Both Greek and Roman crosses, and in parti- 
cular cruciform churches,“ sometimes possess one 
or even two additional cross limbs, shorter than 
the main or central one. The upper additional 


bar is supposed by Didron to stand for 


the title over the head of the Crucified One. If 
this. be so, the lower may be taken to represent 
the suppeduneum, a support for His feet. In cases 
where both the shorter limbs are placed above 
the main cross-bar, as in the cross represented in 
Boldetti, lib. i. c. ii. p. 271, they certainly re- 
present the crosses of the maletactors. [CRU- 
CIFIX.] See two coins of Valensand Anthemius, 
Angelo Rocca, Bibi. Vaticana, vol. ii. p. 253. 
one, a nummus aereus, has the three vrosses, the 
other with two smaller cross-beams under the 
large one. 

The term “ station-cross " 1s derived from the 


Cross on Tomb of Flavia Jovina, roferred 
(Boldetti, lib. i. c. il. p. 


Prroalna to A.D. 867 
.) 


On a single Tomb, Calliztine 
(Bolđetti, lib. 11. c. iji. p. 855.) 


Roman military term statio, and applied to a 
large cross on the chief altar, or in some prir- 
cipal place of a church, but occasionally removed 
or carried in procession to another place, nod 
then constituting a special place of prayer. (See 
Bottari, tav. xlv., and illustration of Lateran 
Cross.) Processional crosses may be traced te the 
use of the Labarum in Constantine's army, and 
also of his substitution of the Cross for tie 
Dragon, or placing it above the Dragon on 
standards of cohorts, &c. (See the Church use 
of the word Draconarius, standard-beurer.) 

The distinction between the Cross of the Re- 
surrection, or Triumphal ('ross, and the Cross 
of the Passion, is traceable to early times. Ip 
Ciampini, V. M. tav. xvii. D (ch. viii.), our Lord 
in glory stands by and supports a large cross, 
having the angels Michael and Gabrie) on either 
hand. The Lamb is also frequently representel 
as bearing the lighter and longer triuraphal cross. 
(See CRUCIFIX, and referencesto the Vatican Cross, 
&c.) It is also borne by our Lord in represent. 
tions of the Descent into Hades. It is symbolic 


d Constantine's anclent church of St. I<ter_S, Paolo 
fuvri delle Mura, and Sta. Maria Maggiore were all ouili 


T 


in the form of a cross. "That of 8. Paolo is a 


with projecting apee. 
| 2K 
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of the victory gained by the sufferings to which 
the Passion-cross calls our special attention. 

The drawing of the engraved stone or signet- 
cross at p. 495, with the motto “ Salus," repre- 
sents a alevice with the triumphal cross. The 
monogram of the Lord is placed over the ser- 
pent, which vainly tempts the doves, who look 
to the symbol of their Lord. But see s. v. 
SERPENT. 

The statement of Bede (Binterim, vol. iv. i. p. 
501) relating to the four kinds of wood of which the 
cross was made—the upright of cypress, the cross- 


(A) 


In Cemetery of St. Agnes 


(D) 


In Cemetery of Domitia. 
(Boldetti, lib. ii. o iti. p. 858.) 


piece of cedar, the head-piece of fir, and the suppe- 
daneum of box—departs from the Eastern tradi- 
tion, which substitutes olive and palm for the two 
lntter varieties of wood. This forms part of the 
legendary history of the cross, with which we are 
not concerned. The only remarks to be made by 
way of conclusion or summary appear to be these : 
that a double, and indeed manifold, meaning 
attached to the cross from the earliest ages. 
Derived as a Christian sign from the monogram, 
and connected with traditions of ancient learning 
by its Egyptian form, it may be said to have 
stood for all things to all men. To the earliest 
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members of the Church it represented their 
Master, who was all in all to them ; and thus in 
their view, a somewhat wider and happicr one 
than in later days, it represented all the faith — 
the person of Christ, His denth for man, and the 
life and death of man in Christ. The Lateran 
and other crosses point to baptism and all its 
train of Christian thought, without immediate 
reference to the Lord's sacrifice. [LAMB.) Con- 
stantine indeed (see Anastat. Vst. Pontif. in 
Sylvestro) seems to have attached the symbolic 
Lamb to the Baptist and the sacrament he ad- 
ministered, as well as to the Lord's Supper and 
the showing forth of His death. The tendency 
of Christian feeling towards special or exclusive 
contemplation of the Lord's sufferings and death 
is matter of ecclesiastical history ; and its effect 
on Christian emotion, and therefore on Christian 
art, is the transition from the cross into the 
crucifix. (See s. v.) 

An evidence of the feelings of subdued triumph 
with which the cross was regarded in the earliest 
times, as a symbol first of the Lord's life and 
death, then of the life and death of man, is 
that it is so frequently wreathed, embossed, or 
otherwise ornamented with flowers. Even as late 
as the Monza vessels, it is represented as a living 
and budding stem ; but the cross from St. Ponti- 
anus, given by Bottari, xliv. is mađe to put forth 
golden or silver flowers half-way up its stem. | 

Count Melchior de Voguć (Revue Archeologique, 
vol. vii. p. 201) gives a highly interesting ac- 
count of the ruins, or rather the scarcely-injured 
remains, of four ancient Christian towns, on the 
left bank of the Orontes, between Antioch and 
Aleppo. They contain many ancient crosses, and 
were probably deserted at the same time, on the 
first Mussulman invasion. “On est transporte,? 
he says, “au milieu de la societć chretienne . . . 
non plus la vie cachee des catacombes, ni Vex- 
istence humilice, timide, souffrante, mais une vie 
large, opulente, artistique..... Des croix, des 
monogrammes du Christ sont sculptes en relief 
sur la plupart des portes: le ton de ces inscrip- 
tions indique une epoque voisine du triomphe de 
VEglise. . . . Le graffito d'un peintre obscur, qui, 
decorant un tombeau, a, pour essayer son pinceau, 
trace sur le paroi du rocher des monogrammes 
du Christ, et dans son enthousiasme de Chretien 
ćmancipć ćcrit, en paraphrasant le labarum, Tošro 
vikQ, Ceci triomphe." (R. St. J. TJ 


CROSS, ADORATION OF. (Adoratio Crucis, 
T) "porkivnois Tod oTavpov.) 

1. Adoration of the Cross from the heathen 
point of view.—Christianity being a “ religion of 
the cross," the cross being iu every Christian 
teacher's mouth as the watchword of the new 
faith, the action of signing with the cross Paka 
OF THE CROSS] being believed in by the Chris- 
tians as a preservative against all dangers bodily 
and spiritual, what wonder is it that the heathen 
should have seen in early Christianity but a 
oTavpoAarpela, and in the cross but a Christian 
idol not less material than their own? 

Thus we find Tertulljan feeling it necessary 
carefully to combat this among divers false 
views of Christian worship prevalent among the 
heathen. His words, with the logic of which 
we have nothing to do, are ““ Sed et qui Crucis 
nos religiosos putat, consecraneus erit noster :"— 
Even if we did worship the cross, we should be 
no worse than you, for the cross enters directly 
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or indirectly into your own objects of_ worship ; 
for example, as being the structure around 
Which the makers of images of the gods would 
first erect the clay model, or as being the frame- 
work of trophies reared in honour of victory 
whom you adore as a deity (Apol. c. 16; and in 
similar strain, Ad Nationes i. c. 12). 

We find references to the same heathen taunt 
in the Octavius of Minucius Felix, as €. g. in c. 9, 
where the heathen objector winds up his re- 
marks “ut id colant quod merentur;" and 
again (c. 12), “et jam non adorandae, sed sub- 
eundae Cruces." > 'The writer in meeting this 
attack speaks as Tertullian had done of the way 
in which the cross entered into heathenism; and 
adds (c. 29), “ Cruces etiam nec colimus, nec 
optamus," by which he seems to mean, We 
Christians do not worship the cross so as to give 
such adoration and honour to it as you heathen 
to your idols. That this misconception on the 
part of the heathen was not speedily overcome 
may be seen from the case of so intelligent a 
man as the Emperor Julian, who, a century 
after Minucius had written, taunts the Chris- 
tians, as the Caecilius of that writer had done, 
with inconsistency, in that while they refused to 
reverence (zposkuvetv) the sacred Ancile which 
fell down from Jupiter and was preserved among 
them as a pledge of the protection ever to be 
shown to the city, they still reverenced the 
wood of the cross, continually made the sign of 
it on their foreheads, and engraved it before 
their houses (Cyril Alex. Contra Julian, lib. 
vi. Patrol. Gr. Ixxvi. 795). The gist of Cyril's 
answer is worthy of notice :—Since Christ the 
Lord and Saviour of all divested Himself of His 
Divine Majesty, and leaving His Father's Throne 
was willing to take upon Him the form of a 
servaut, and to be made in the likeness of man, 
and to die the cruel and ignominious death of 
the cross, therefore we being reminded of these 
things by tle sight of the cross, and taught ihat 
One died thereon that we all might have life, 
value the symbol as productive of thankful 
remembrance of Him. 

I. Point of ricw of early Christian writers.— 
Having thus alluded to the adoration of the 
cross as seen from the heathen point of view, we 
shall next endeavour to trace the axistence of 
the idea among Christians of a modified form 
of _reverence to be paid to the cross. That idea 
may be expressed roughly thus: No reverence 
is paid to the material cross as such ; it is the 
idea of the cross for which reverence is felt ; but 
it is the reverence or worship due to a most 
holy or cherished thing, not that which is due 
to God, zposkUuvnois, not Aarpela. Certain it is 
that in this modified sense of worship the early 
Christians maintained the duty of reverence to 
the sacred symbol of redemption (see especially 
Le Nourry's Dissertatio sn Minuc. Fel. c. xii. 
Art. 4 in Patrol. iii. 531). Thus Eusebius says 
of Constantine, Toy vikomotv driua oravpdv 
(Vita _Const. i. 31; cf. ib. ii. 16; iv. 21; and 
Oratio de laudibus Const. c. 9; also Sozomen 
i. 4,46 rov BagiAćos TryeirBar Kal zpogkuvi- 
Gews vevd,ioTo xapa T&V orpariorov). Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Ep. ad Const. p. 247) speaks 
of TO oVorfipiov TOB gravpov čvAov. The 
above-mentioned instances taken by themselves 
might be viewed as due to a somewhat rhe- 
torical way of speaking, but the real nature of 
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the feeling is shown by the following more 
definite instances. 

Ambrose (Zn ob. Theodosii, & 46) tells of the 
Empress Helena's adoration of the cross after her 
discovery of Pilate's superscription, and adds: 
“ Regem adoravit, nou lignum utique, quia hic 
Gentilis est error et vanitas impiorum ; sed 
adoravit illum qui pependit in ligno, scriptus 
in Cruce."  Shortly afterwards he describes how 
the cross was placed upon kings by Helena, “ ut 
in regibus adoretur.? 

Jerome, again, in the Fptaphium  Paulae 
Matris (Ep. 108 ad Eustochium, & 8, Patrol. 
xxii. 883), says that “Paula prostrata ante 
Crucem guasi pendentem Dominum  cerneret, 
adorabat.? 

ln the above instances Ambrose and Jerome 
are referring to the cross said to be found by 
Helena, but in the case of Minucius and others 
anterior to the time of Constantine the allusion 
is necessarily to crosses, viewed as signs and 
images of the true cross; and the view which 
is controverted is the belief of the heathen 
world in the veneration paid by Christians to 
the cross absolutely (see further, Origen, in 
Celsum ii. 47). Cf. further the distinction as 
drawn by Augustine (Zract. i. in Johannem, 
8 16): “ Dicimus quidem lignum vitam, sed 
secundum intellectum lignum Crucis unde acce- 
pimus vitam.'' The same line is taken in the 
Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem (xxxix.: Putrol. 
Gr. xxviii. 622), falsely attributed to Athanasius, 
in answer to the question, Why, when God has 
forbidden through His prophets the worship of 
created things, do we offer adoration to images 
and the cross?  Rusticus Diaconus, a writer of 
the time of Pope Vigilius, carefully defines the 
matter in the same way, for after maintaining 
the adoration of the cross as leading on to that 
of the Crucified, he adds, “non tamen Crucem 
coadorare dicimur Christo " (Contra Acephalos s 
Patrol. lxvii. 1218). 

John Damascenus (ob. circa 756 A.D.) is careful 
exactly to define, as the ahove-mentioned writers 
have done, the nature of the reverence paid br 
Christians to the cross. He says (de fide ortho- 
doza iv. 11): xposkuvobuev Bi Kal Tdv TuNOV 
TOD Tiuiov kal (wowowod sTavpov . . . . od Trn» 
VAnv riuevres (uh yćvoro), GAA& Tdv TUxop 
&s Xpiorob ovuBoXov. And hereon, he adda, 
may our adoration of the cross rest, €v8a "yao 
dy 2 TO omueiov, čket kal avTds šara: 

urther illustrations of the wide spread of the 
feeling are to be found in numerous narratives of 
the Fathers, of a more or less legendary eha- 
racter, referring to the miraculous power in- 
herent in the sacred symbol. Thus Sozomen 
(list. Eccl. ii. 3) gives us an account of a certain 
physician named Probianus who had been con- 
verted to Christianity, but who would not ac- 
cord honour to the cross as the sign of salva- 
tion, until when suflering from a painful disease 
of the feet he was taught by a vision [cf. ALTAR, 
p. 667) to find in reverence of the cross a means 
of relief, and thus was cured. [We again tind 
this story, cited from Sozomen, in the /fistoria 
Tripartita (ii. 19), compiled by Cassiodorus.) 

A parallel incident is that related by Evagrius 
(Eccl. Hist. iv. 26), to the effect that on the 
burning of Antioch by Chosroes, the bishop of 
Apamca consented to display the wood of the 
cross to the adoration of the people, that their 

2K2 
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last kiss of the sacred relic might be as it were 
their viaticum to the other world. The his- 
torian_mentions that he was present with his 
parents, and describes the scene at some length, 
and tells how, while the bishop made the circuit 
of the church carrying the cross &orep dy Tuis 
Kuplais TOV zposkuvhhrewv hućpais ef8ioro, he 
was followed by a large mass of flame, blazing 
but not čonsuming : a token of the safety vouch- 
sated to the city. 

Again, Bede (Hist. Ecdl. iii. 2) tells us of 
Oswald, a Saxon king (635 A.D.), who, being in 
imminent danger in war, erected and odered 
adoration to a cross, by which victory was 
secured. 

One more illustration may sulffice. In the 
Trullan Synod held at Constantinople in 691 A.D., 
it was ordained that since the cross shows to us 
the way of salvation, and therefore we ofier to 
it in words and in thought our adoration, it 
should be distinctly prohibited to engrave crosses 
on the pavement, where they would be trodden 
under fvot, and that where these already existed 
they should be erased (can. 73; Labbe, Con- 
cilia, vi. 1175). 

The above examples clearly prove the ex- 
istence amongst the early Christians of a venera- 
tion for the cross, combined with the feeling 
of the necessity of excluding from this the idea 
of absolute worship. The constant use of the 
sign of the cross [SIGN OF THE CROSS] is a 
further exemplification of this. 

The special character of hymns is obviously 
such as to admit of a less exact style of lan- 
guage, but the tone of the early Christian poets 
shows clearly the nature of their views as to the 
veneration of the cross. In a poem (De Passione 
Domini) attributed by some to Lactantius, it is 
saids(vv. 50 sqq.) :— 

“ Flecte genu lignumque Crucis venerabile adora 

Flebilis, innocuo terramque cruore madentem 

Ore petens humili."* 


. Much again can be gathered from Prudentius 
(405 A.D.) on this point. Thus we find (Apo- 
theosis 446) — 


“Jam purpura supplex 
Sternitur Aencadae rectoris ad atria Christi, 
Vexi!lumque Crucis summus dominator adorat." 


Again in the description of Constantine's victory 
over Marentius (Contra Symmachum i. 494), he 
Bays— 
« "Tunc ille senatus 
Militiae ultricis titolum, Christique verendum 
Nomen adoravit quod collucebat in armis."' 


The allusion here is to the cross and the mono- 
gram on the labarum (cf. also Cath. vi. 129, and 
Paulinus Nol. Poem. xxx. 97 sqq.). 

Finally, we may cite the words of Sedulius 
(Carmen Paschale, lib. v. 188; Patral. xix. 
724) — 

* Neve quis ignoret speciem Crucis esse colendam.'' 


a In the prolegomena to the Roman edition of Pru- 
dentius (Patrol. 1ix. 669), the accusation is brought 
against George Fabricius of tampering with the above, by 
omitting, through doctrinal proclivities, the words ** lig- 
numque. . . . flebilis 3" a proceeding justly reprehended 
by Jubn Albert Fabricius: “ Sane praestitismet G. Fa- 
bricium .... pa<sim, tum hic tum alibi, non ita fuisse in 
alienis operibus qiae edebat ingeniosum " (Bibi. Vel. Lut. 
p. 109, ed. 1712). 
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Ill. Adoraticn of the Cross in ancient Liture 
gies.—In the Western Church such a rite has 
long been observed on Good Friday. The custom 
is probably very ancient, and has possibly flowed 
hither from the Fast, for the words of Paulinus 
(Ep. 31, Patrol. lxi. 329) with reference to the 
observance of the like practice at Jerusalem, 
will carry back the date to the 4th century %:— 
“Quam episcopus urbis ejus quotannis, cum 
Pascha Domini agitur, adorandam populo prin- 
ceps ipse venerantium promit."  Aevording to 
the Gregorian Sacramentary (Patrol. lzxviii. 85), 
at Vespers on Good Friday a cross is set up 
in front of the altar; then—“ Venit Pontifex, 
adoratam deosculatur Crucem.  Deinde episcopi, 
presbyteri, diaconi et caeteri per ordinem, deinde 
populus: Pontifex vero redit in sedem usqune 
dum omnes salutent."'  Whenever a salutation 
is made (salutante pontitice vel populo) the 
Antiphon Ecce ligrven Crucis is sung ; and then 
when all have saluted, the pope descends to the 
front of ihe altar and the service proceels. 
Sundry differences, but of no great moment, 
occur in the form given in the Gelasian Sacra- 
meutary (Patrol. Ixxiv. 1103). A _ more elabo- 
rate ritual, however, is to be found in the 
Mozarabic Liturgy (Patrol, \xxxv. 430; Ixxxvi. 
609), in which before Nones on Good Friday, 
after the Lords Praver, came the _hymn AZ 
Salutationem Ligni Domini, 

* Pange lingua gloriosi 
Proclium certaminis,"' &t. 


This was followed by the prayer, “ O sancta Crux, 
in qua salus nostra pependit, per te introeamus 
ad Patrem, per te veniam mereamur, per te 
apud  Christum — habeamus  indulgentiam et 
veniam ;" and this again by three antiphons de 
bujno Domini. “Nothing further is added here in 
the Breviary as to the adoration of the cross, poas- 
sibly becnuse the rest is to be found in the Missal. 

From this we learn the nature of the cere- 
mony of adoration as performed at the Nones, 
aud this, as in the preceding instance, we shall 
briefly describe. 

Two priests hold before the altar a cross 
draped in black, standing first at the left, then 
at the right, and lastlvat the middle of the altar. 
As each position is occupied, the antiphons are 
respectively chanted—/Popule meus qud feca tia 

. Quia ceduri te... . Qud ultra dobni 2. 
with its own response after each. At the end 
of the third station the officiating priest receives 
the cross from the hands of the two who are 
holding it, and standing successively at the 
right end, the left end, and the middle of the 
altar, he uncovers at each station respectively 
the right arm, the left arm, and the whole ot 
the cross, saying on each occasion, with voice 
growing louder each time, the antiphon Ževoe 
Gignun Cruwis, to which is responded, /n qua 
salus nostra pependit, it being ordered that as 
each _limb of the cross is unveiled, the people 
should bend the knee. The priest having reve 
rentlv placed the cross in front of the altar 
“statim presbyteri cum suis ministris adorent 
Crucem flectendo genua ter, cum summa re- 


b _Paulinus, it will be observed, speaks of this rite as 
taking place on the “ Pascha ;" but there seema fair 
ground trom the contest for explaining this, with M&nari, 
of the anniversary of our Iord'a crunjizion. (Notes to 
Greg. Sacr. in Patrol. Ixxviii. 332.) 
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verentia et humilitate osculando terram, et 
oflerant oblationem Cruci, ut aliis praebeant 
exemplum ;* the rite is then concluded by an 
oratio ad _Crucem, in which, however, our Lord 
is addressed distinctly, and by the antiphon 
Crucem tuam adorams Domina. 

* Alexander Leslie, the Jesuit editor, argues in 
his note on the above passage for the identity 
of the terms adoratio and salutatio as applied 
to the cross, the former word being that em- 
ployed in the Gelasiun and Gregorian Sacramen- 
taries and the Mozarabic Missal, the latter in 
the Mozarabic Breviary; and Amalarius (De 
Eccl. Off. i. 14) cites the Ordines Romani, “ Prae- 
paratur crux ante altare, quam salutant et oscu- 
lantur omnes." 

As illustrating our present subject, we may 
quote from the collect for the Festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross in the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary : “ Concede propitius ut qui ad adoran- 
dam vivificam ejus Crucem adveniunt.. . ."? 
At the end of Mass on that day a cross was heid 
up by the pontiff for the adoration of the people 
(cf. Alcuin, Adv. Elipantum, lib. ii. 9, who fur- 
nishes us with a collect, Ad Elevationem Sanctae 
Crucis) ; and a parallel instance is to be derived 
from the Greek Jfenology for September 13, 
xalpois, d Ćvnpćpos Tijs evoeBelas, To dfrrrnrov 
Tpdraov, i) GUpa Tris napačeicov, č TAV mITGRV 
gTrnpiyuds . [See also EXALTATION and 
FINDING OF THE CROSS.) 

The season which in the Eastern Church has 
been specially associated with the adoration of 
the cross is the third Sunday in Lent, with the 
ensuing week, — Numerous sermons are extant in 
the writings of the Greek Fathers having re- 
ference to this. Thus in one wrongly assigned 
to Chrysostom, but apparently not long subse- 
quent to his time, eis Trv rwposkUvnoiv To0V 
Tiulov kal ĆvomowUv oravpod Ti ućon €Bobuad« 
TOV vnoTeov, the writer speaks of the day as 
yearly appointed for adoration, and as though he 
would imply the custom to be a well established 
one :—žfhuepov Toryapovv mposkuvjaiuos nućpa 
T0U Tiulov oTavpod kaBćoTnke. Again, in the 
works of Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, is a 
sermon with the same title and occasiou ( Oratio v. 
Patrol. (r. Ixxxvii. 3309). Again (Oratio iv. in 
Ezaltationem S. Crucis), in describing the change 
of the season of the Exaltation to a time subse- 
quent to our Lord's resurrection, he speaks of 
gTavpot Šačovxos wposkvvngis.  Sermons of the 
same character are also extant by Theodorus 
Studita (Patrol. Gr. xcix. 691), and by Theo- 
phylact (ib. cxxxi. 113): For rubrical directions 
concerning this fast, see Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Caerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, i. 5, 
24; and especially ii. 11 (op. cit. exii. 137, 
196, 1017); and cf. also Suicer's Zhesaurus, and 
Ducange's Glossary, s. V. sravpezposkuvno1s, by 
which name and by Kupiaki T7s #porkUVNJEWS 
the Greek Church knows the day. The Epistle and 
Gospel for this day in that Church are Heb. iv. 
14—v. 6, and Mark viii. 34—ix. 1. There is 
also in the Greek Church a bringing about of 
the cross for adoration on August 1 and there- 
abouts, for which see Const. Porph. ii. 9 ( Patrol. 
Gr. cxii. 1009). This latter day is marked in 
the JIfenology thus: eis Thv spornv 7 zpdodos 
Tov Tiulwv ČUAwv ToD Tiuiov (woroov FTavpoW ; 
and its importance is testified to by the fact 
of its having its zpoećpTia vr vigil. 
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IV. Disputes among Christians as to the Adora- 
tion of the Cross.—At the Second Nicene General 
Council (787 A.D.), in their fourth actio, among 
the various testimonies read from the fathers in 
support of the use of images in worship, was a 
long extract from the fifth of the Aćyor Určp Tijs 
Xpioriavav aroAoylas kara *IovBalev kal mepl 
cikdvov rav &ylwv of Leontius, bishop of Neapolis 
in Cyprus (ob. 620 or 630, A.D.). The genera] 
tenour of his remarks (for which see Labbe, vii. 
236) is as follows :—Christians are justified in 
offering adoration to the cross, by way of remem- 
brance of Him who died thereon, not with any 
feeling of reverence for the mere material. Thus, 
a decree sanctioned by the seal of the emperor 
is reverentially treated, not on account of the 
decree or the lead of the seal, but of him whom 
the seal indicates; and so we Christians, in our 
adoration of the cross, honour not its material, 
but see in it a seal and signet of Christ Who was 
crucified thereon, and Whom we salute and adore. 
The further illustration may be taken of children 
who cherish some memento of an absent father, 
even as all things associated with our Lord are 
for His sake to be loved and reverenced. Šrav 
odv, he concludes, T8ys Xpirriavobs porkuvodvTas 
Tdy aTavpdv, yvoBi Šri TB oTavpobćvri XpioTg 
TIV sposkivnoiw zpordyovgi kal ob Tg EUXy. 

A counterblast to the views of the Nicene 
Council is to be found in a capitulary of Charle- 
magne, De Imaginibus (i. 13, Patrol. xcviii, 
1034), where we find an attack on the argument 
brought forward by the other party based on the: 
expression, “ Jacob . . . adoravit fastigium virgae 
ejus" (Heb. xi. 21). The writer there insists on 
the “ differentia crucis Christi et imaginum pic- 
torum arte pictarum," and promises to enter 
upon the subject “ quanto mysterio Crux ima- 
ginibus emineat, sive quomodo humanum genus 
non per imagines, sed per Crucem Christi re- 
demptum sit, quae duo illi vel paria vel aequalia 
putant." This promise is fulfilled subsequently 
(ii. 28; op. cit. 1096), where the language, 
though probably referring to adoration of the 
cross, is to a certain extent vague: “ Non sunt 
imagines Cruci aequiparandae, non adorandae, 
non colendae, . . . et Tu solus adorandus, Tu solus 
sequendus, Tu solus colendus es,? 

The cause of the adoration of the cross and 
of images found a zealous champion in Theo- 
dorus Studita, who expounds his views in his 
Antirrhetict iii. ad Iconomachos, in the form of 
a dialogue (see esp. Antirrh. i, 15 ; iii. 3; Patrol. 
Gr. xcix. 345, 419). After an elaborate dis- 
cussion, and after dwelling on the distinction 
betwđen efkov and efšwAov, in which he care- 
fully repudiates any association of the adoration 
of the cross or image with the latter term, 
be sums up in a number of theses which main- 
tain the importance of the adoration, but 
again insists on the distinction referred to 
above. Thus (i. 349): “If any one boldly 
calls the relative (sxerikhv) worship of Christ 
in the image, worship of the image and not 
of Christ Himself . . . . he is a heretic." For 
further illustrations of the subject from the 
writings of Theodorus, see op. cit. 691, 1757 ; cf. 
also Nicephorus (Patriarch of Constantinople), 
Antirrhet. iii. 7. Later notices of the subject 
may be found in Photius, Fjnst. i. 1, Ad Nico- 
laum Papan; i. 8, 20, Ad Michael. Bulgar, 
Principem. 
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A brief reference may here be made in passing 
to the views on this subject of the Paulician 
heretics, who first appeared towards the end 
of the 7th century. They, generally speaking, 
were strongly opposed to any adoration of the 
cross or images. In regard to the cross, they 
Imaintained that the real cross was Christ Him- 
self, not the wood on which He hung:— 
Aćyovres, Šri oTavpds 6 Xpior6s dari, ov xph 
čE zpogkuveiođar Tb EvAov &s KEKRTNPauEVOV 
Špryavov (Georgius Hamartolus, Chronicon iv. 
238, in Patrol. Gr. cx. 889). In accordance 
with this is what we are told by Petrus Siculus 
(2i3t. Manichaeorum 29; ib. civ. 1284; and cf. 
Photius, Cvntra_ Manich. i. 7; €. cii. 25), to the 
effect that a certain Timotheus of this sect was 
sent by the Emperor Leo the Isaurian to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to be reasoned with ; 
and on being asked, “ Why dost thou not believe 
and worship the honoured cross?" answered, 
€ Anathema to him who does not do so." But 
by the cross he understood Tdy Xpigrdv Ti) 
dkrdger TGV xepeov rravpdv droreXovyTa. The 
above quoted Georgius Hamartolus tells us 
( Patrol, Gr. cx. 892), with what truth is per- 
haps doubtful, that in cases of sickness they laid 
a cross on the patient, which .cross on his 
recovery they dared even to break or burn (see 
also Euthymius, Panopl:a Dogmat. Tit. 24; op. 
cit. cxxx. 1196 ; and cf. Photius, Zlibliotheca 279; 
ib. ciii. 524). 

Much about this time there arose a contention 
of like character in the West. The actual lite- 
rary warfare in this case belongs to the early 
part of the 9th century, but from its connection 
with the earlier struggle in the Eastern Church, 
and as throwing light on the tone of thought on 
this subject in the Western Church during the 
preceding period, it is of too much importance 
to be passed over here. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak was the 
publication by Claudius, bishop of Turin (820 
A.D.), of a fierce attack on the doctrine of the 
adoration of the cross and of images. Further 
he ordered the removal of crosses from all the 
churches of his diocese. When urged by a letter 
from a certain Abbot Theodemir to reconsider 
his views, he retorted, in a long treatise, that 
the Gauls and Germans were held in the nets 
of superstition. This work Jonas, bishop of 
Orleans, answers in detail in his treatise De 
Cultu Imaginum (Patrol. cvi. 305), in which he 
appeals largely to the writings of the Fathers 
of the earlier centuries, and discusses the ob- 
jections of Claudius seriatim. See especially 
op. cit. 331, where he meets Claudius's remarks 
as to the superstition of the votaries of the 
cross: “* Nos ob recordationem Salvatoris nostri 
crucem pictam ........ veneramur atque 
adoramus.?" 

Other writers of the time joined in the fray, 
as Theodemir above mentioned ; Eginhard, the 
biographer of Charlemagne, in a work De Ado- 
randa Cruce not now extant; Wistremir, arch- 
bishop of Toledo (cf. Pseudo-Liutprand, CAroni- 
con ; Patrol. cxxxvi. 1103); and a priest 
named Dungalus, who (about the year 828 A.D.) 
wrote a trentise dedicated to Louis the Pious and 
his son Lothaire: “Pro cultu sacrarum imagi- 
num adversus iganas blasphemasque naenias 
Claudii Taurinensis Episcopi " (Patrol. cv. 457 


sqq.). [R. S.) 
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CROSS, EXxALTATION OF (Eraltatio Crucis, 
7 Dpegis TO oravoov). This festival, held on 
September 14, most probably celebrates primarily 
the consecration of the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem by Bishop Macarius at the 
command of Constantine (335 A.D.), although 
some would see in it a commemoration of the 
Vision of the Cross seen by the Emperor. 

It is, however, to the victorv of Heraclius 
over the Persians and his subsequent restoration 
of the Cross to its shrine at Jerusalem that the 
renown of the festival is mainly due. 

Still there are not wanting indications of its 
observance before that event, in both the Eustern 
and Western Churches. Thus in the Acta of the 
Egyptian penitent Mary, whose death is referred 
to 421 A.D., it is apparently recognized as a 
thoroughly established festival at Jerusalem: 
thus, €.g.. . . . TTjs bJoFEeVws čvektv TOU Tipiov 
oravpod, Tris per? ČAbyas hućpas eToBe yiperBax 
(Acta S. Mariae Aegupt. c. 19, in Acta Sanctorum 
for April 2; also in Patrol. Gr. Ixxxvii. 3711). 

In the life(c. 70) of the Patriarch Eutvchius 
(ob. 582 A.D.) by his chaplain Eustathius, this 
festival is spoken of as celebrated in Constanti- 
nople on September 14 (Acta Sanctorum for April 
6): and in the 7th century the Patriarch So- 
phronius of Jerusalem refers to it asa feast then 
widely known. He adds that the Festival of the 
Exaltation had formerly (daa) preceded that 
of the dvdoragis (that is, the annual] comme- 
moration on September 13 of the dedication of 
the church at Jerusalem), but now the order 
had been reversed (Oratio in  Exaltativnem 
S. Crucis in Gretser, De Cruce, vol. ii. p. 9v, 
ed. 1608). 

Again, an observance of the festival in the 
Western Church prior to Heraclius's victory may 
be inferred from our finding it in the Gelasian 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries, and from its de- 
signation simply as Eraltatio 5. Crucis, without 
any allusion to Heraclius, in the earlier Latin 
Martyrologies, as in that attributed to Jerome 
( Patrol. xxx. 475): it may be added that this 
is also the case with those of. Bede and Rabanus 
Maurus (ib. xciv. 1044, cx. 1168). 

The circumstances attending the victory of 
Heraclius are briefly these. In the year 614 
Jerusalem was taken by the Persian king Chos- 
roes Il., and after the slaughter of many thou- 
sands of Christians, and the destruction, partially 
at any rate, of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
by fire, a long train of captives was led away, 
among whom was the Patriarch Zacharias,* and 
with him the cross said to have been discovered 
by Helena [CROsS, FINDING OF], which was 
sealed up in a case by the patriarch himself. 
After some years of uninterrupted success on 
the part of the Persian king, during which the 
empire was reduced to the very verge of disso- 
lution, Heraclius at last declared war (622 A.D.), 
and after three expeditions the boldness of which 
was justified by their success, the tide was 
turned and the Persian king worsted, until at 


a Nicephorus (vide infra) styles the patriarch Modestus, 
though the oth:r historians unite in calling him Zacharids, 
"Fhe error, for such it probably is, bas been explained by 
supposing Modestus to have acted as deputy for Zacharias 
during his captivity (see Clinton, Fasti Romani, vol. iL 
p. 170); or that the latter died shortly after bis return to 
Jerusalem, and was sucoceded by the former (Petavlus 
in loc.). 
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last he was deposed and murdered by his zon 
Siroes (628 A.D.). 

The new sovereign speedily concluded a peace 
with the emperor, one of the conditions specially 
insisted on by the latter being the restoration 
of the cross, with which borne before him, as he 
rode ina chariot drawn by four elephants, He- 
raclius entered Constantinople. In the following 
spring he made a pilgrimage with the recovered 
cross to Jerusalem, where the patriarch recog- 
nized his own unbroken senls on the case con- 
taining the precious relic (r& Trijua Ka) Čworoid 
čvAa, as Theophanes [vide infra] constantly styles 
it), thus preserved it is said by Sira the wife of 
Chosroes.  Heraclius wished himself to carry the 
cross to its shrine, but before treading on the 
sacred ground he was bidden to divest himself of 
his splendid array, that so barefoot and clad in 
a common cloak he might more resemble the 
humble guise of the Saviour. Some of the Mar- 
tvyrologies referred to below remark that the 
emperor was held by some invisible power from 
entering upon the sacred precincts till he had 
šo divested himself! (cf. Theophanes, Chronu- 
graphia, vvl. i. pp. 503, 504, ed. Classen ; Nice- 
phorus, Breviarium, pp. 11 A, 15A; Chronicon 
Paschale, vol. i. p. 704, ed. Dindorf; and more 
generally for the history of the period, Cedrenus, 
vol. i. pp. 717 sqq. ed. Bekker; also Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall, ch. 46). 

Thus was the cross once more “ exalted" into 
its resting-place, and the festival of the *Ex- 
altation of the Cross" obtained fresh renown. 
Before long, possibly under Pope Honorius I. 
(ob. 638 A.D.), September 14 came to be observed 
as a festival with special memory of the restora- 
tion of the cross by Heraclius: the Eastern 
Church, which has not strictly speaking a sepa- 
rate festival of the Finding of the Cross, com- 
memorates also on that day the original discovery 
by the Empress Helena. 

This: festival is referred to more or less fully 
by all Martyrologies under September 14. Of 
those of Jerome, Bede, and Rabanus Maurus we 
nave already spoken. We may further specify 
that of Wandelbert [deacon of monastery at 
Trdves in the time of the Emperor Lothaire] 
where we find (Patrol. cxxi. 611) 

“ Exaltata Cruci3 fulgent vexilla relatae, 

Perside ab indigna victor quam vexit Heraclius." 


In the Martyrologies of Ado and of Usuardus 
we find a further addition : “ Sed et procurrenti- 
bus annis, papa Sergius mirae magnitudinis por- 
tionem ejusdem ligni in sacrario Beati Petri 
Domino revelante repperit, quae annis omnibus 
(““in Basilica Salvatoris quae appellatur Con- 
stantiniana." Ado] ipso die Fxaltationis ejus ab 
omni osculatur et adoratur populo" (Patrol. 
cxrxiii. 170, 356; cxxiv. 467). See also the Mar- 
tyrology of Notker (. cxxi. 1151), and for 
various forms of ancient Western Calendars cou- 
taining a mention of this festival, see Patrol. 
cxxxviii. 1188, 1191, &c.  Besides this, we may 
again refer to the presence of this festival in 
the Gelasiun und Gregorian Sacramentaries. The 


b It may be remarked that the historians of the reign 
of Heraclius vary somewbat in the dates they asaign to 
the above eventa. "We have followed those given by 
Clinton, Pusti Romani, vol. ii. pp. 163, 170. -Tbe taking 
of Jerusalem is referred to a later campaign by 'I'heo- 
Phancs (b c.) 
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collect for the day in the latter of these has 
been cited in the article on the Adoration of the 
Cross, that in the former runs as follows :— 
“ Deus qui nos _hodierna die Exaltatione Sanctae 
Crucis annua solemnitate laetificas, praesta ut 
cujus mysterium in terra cognovimus, ejus re- 
demptionis praemia consequamur. 

The Eastern Church, as we have already said 
includes in the festival of September 14 the two 
festivals of the Finding and of the Exaltation of 
the Cross. As in the Calendars of the Western 
Church, so also in those of the Eastern Church 
is it invariably found. Thus in the Greek me- 
trical calendar given by Papebroch in the Acta 
Sanrtorum (vol. i. of May), we find under Sep- 
tember 13, uvwhun rev čykawlev TrIjs &ylas roV 
XpirTov kal Beoi nuov dvasrdoews kal rpoedpria 
TYs dposevs TOU Tiulov Kal (woroiwu sTavpoL ; 
that is, as has been already explained, they cele- 
brated the dedication of the Church built by the 
Emperor Constantine to commemorate our Lord?s 
resurrecticn. We further gather that the fes- 
tival of the Exaltation had its zrpoedpria or vigil, 
The notice for September 14 is 5yo8q dido 
ovavpod EvAov hdi rerdprn ; and the fact is also 
recognized in the pictorial Moscow Calendar ac- 
companying the preceding. The Octave also of 
the festival (September 21) is given in the Meno- 
logy under that day, ćwv ravrn Ti) ućpa črošl- 
dora: 7) ćoprh ToD riulov oravpod. See also the 
Calendar of the Arabian Church given by Selden 
(De Synedriis Ebracorum, iii. 376, ed. 16595), 
where September 14 is marked “ Festum Crucis 
gloriosae ;" as also in those of the Ethivpic or 
Abyssinian and of the Coptic Church given by 
Ludolf (p. 3). We also learn from him that in 
the case of the latter of these churches, the 
festival extends over three days, September 
13-15, marked respectively ““Festum C. gl. 
(primum, &c.)." 

Further, the_Ethiopic Church, as well as seve- 
ra] other branches of the Eastern Church, re- 
cognizes in addition a festival of the Cross in 
May, possibly having more or less reference to 
the “ Inventio Crucis" of the Latin Church (op. 
cit. p. 17; Gretser, vol. i. 232; see also several 
Eastern Calendars in Neale, 7/oly Eastern Church, 
Introd. pp. 775, 799, 813). The proper lessons for 
this festival in the Syrian Church, as marked in 
the Peshito, are, for Vespers, Matt. xxiv. 
(possibly on account of verse 30); for Liturgy, 
Luke xxi. 5 sqq.; and for _ Matins, Mark xii. 
41 sqq. (Gretser, [. c.). 

In addition to the works named in this article, 
reference should be made to Binterim, Denk- 
uirdigkeiten der  Christ-Kathol. Kirche, vol. v. 
part 1, pp. 455 sqq. See also Ducange's Glossary, 
S. v. iVogis. [R. S.) 


CROSS, FINDING OF.  (Zneentio Crucis.) 

I. Introđuction.—By this name is to be un- 
derstood the discovery which tradition asserts 
that the Empress Helena, the _ mother of Con- 
stantine, made of the cross on which our Lord 


.suflered. The earliest account we have of the 


exploration for the Holy Sepulchre is that given 
by Eusebius ( Vita Const. iii. 26 sqq.), who relates 
Constantine's determination to remove the abomi- 
nations that defiled the holy place and build 
there a Christian shrine, as detailed in the em- 
peror's letter to Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem 
(op. cit. 30; Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i. 17; Theo- 
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doret i. 18), but no allusion whatever is made 
to a discovery of the cross. Svome have indeed 
argued that an expression in Constantine's letter 
to Macarius is better suited to the discovery of the 
cross than of the grave—Td ydp yvopisua ToU 
&gewrdrov dkeivov ndBovs Urd TIV FdAd Kpu- 
mrbduevov...; but a comparison with c. 26 would 
sufliciently account for the above quoted lan- 


guage, and it is hard to understand that Eusebius. 


should have lost so good an opportunity of glori- 
fying Constantine, had a real or supposed dis- 
covery of our Lord's cross taken place under his 
auspices." The date of Helena's visit to Palestine, 
and consequently that of the alleged discovery, 
18 326 A.D. 5; yet in the Ztinerarium Burdegalense, 
the record of a journey to Jerusalem in 333 A.D., 
only seven years after this date, there is no re- 
terence to the finding of the cross, even in a 
contest where we might certainly have looked 
for it: “ Crypta ubi corpus ejus positum fuit 
et tertia dje resurrexit; ibidem modo jussu Con- 
stantini Imperutoris basilica facta est" (Patrol. 
viii. 791). 

The earliest mention we have of the Finding 
of the Cross is in the Catecheses of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, delivered rather more than twenty 
years after Helena's alleged discovery ; in which, 
though he does not allude to the narrative 
in the form given by subsequent writers, he 
vet says that fragments cut of! from the cross 
vere spread over the whole world (Catech. iv. 10; 
£. 19; xiii. 4 ; Patrol. Gr. xxxiii. 468, 685, 
776), and he also alludes to the Finding of the 
Cross in a letter written some years later to 
«onstantius, tha son of Constantine, on the occa- 
sion of a luminous cross appearing in the sky 
over Jerusalem (Ep. ad Cvnst. c. 3, op. cit. 
1168). From the beginning of the 5th century 
onwards all eccleslastical writers take the truth 
of the narrative in its main form for granted, 
though sundry varintions of detail occur. 

II. Legend. — The general tenour of the tra- 
dition is that an attempt had been made (by 


Hadrian, or at any rate, in his time, according | 


to Jerome, Epist. 98, Patrol. xx. 321) to destroy 
every trace of the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
that the grouud had there been raised to a 
considerable height, and temples and statues 
to Jupiter and Venus erected thereon. On the 
death of Licinius, whom Constantine charges 
with the continuance of the evil, it was deter- 
mined to purify the sacred places, and this reso- 
lution of the Emperor was carried out by his 
mother Helena, who went in person to Jerusalem, 
and by the Bishop Macarius. By the Divine 
guidance (and _by the aid of a Jew, one Judas, 
afterwards baptized as Quiriacus, according to 
Gregory of Tours and others, infra) the spot was 
discovered, and the superimposed earth having 
been removed, the sepulchre was seen with three 
crosses lving near, and separate from these the 
superscription which Pilate had attached to that 


a Montfaucon (Collectio Nora Patrum, voL |. p. vili. 
ed. 1706) does indeed cite a passage of Eugeblus as cer- 
tulnly referring to the cross: ei če TIS vovv emgTijgee 
TOG KaB' nuas audi TO uVNua KAL TO KApTUpLOV TOV 
ŽevTnpos nuev erireAcoBeige Bavuagios, aAnBuws «geral 
Gus FemAvjperal dpyows Ta reBermoueva. (Comm. in 
Psal. Ixxxvili. 11). Whcn, however, we find Eu-ebius 
silent, were, if anywhere, he might be expected to speak, 
we cannot attach much weight to a passage of, at bost, 
most doubtful reference. 
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of our Lord. Not knowing which of the three 
crosses was the one they sought, Macarius caused 
them to be successively presented to the touch 
of a noble lady of Jerusalem then lying at the 
point of death. The first two crosses produced 
no etlevt, but at the touch of the third the sick 
woman rose up before them perfectly healed, 
thus showing that it was upon this that the 
Saviour had suftered. One part of the cross set 
in silver was entrusted to Macarius to be care- 
fully guarded in Jerusalem, and the remainder, 
together with the nails was forwarded to Con- 
stantine. One of the nails was attached to bis 
helmet, and another to the bridle of his horse, in 
fultilment, according to sundry fathers, of the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah xiv. 20+ 

For the above tradition, see Socrates (1. €.), 
Theodoret (/. c.), Sozomen (ii. 1), Ambrose 
(de obitu Iheodosli, c. 46; Patrol. xvi. 1399), 
Sulpicius Severus (//ist. Sucra, ii. 34: Patrul. 
xx. 148), Rufinus (/ist. i. 7, 8; Patrol. iri. 
1475), Paulinus of Nola (Ep. ad Sererum 31; 
Patrol. lxi. 325), Gregory of Tours (Zecr 
Miwaculorwn, i. 5 sqq.; Patrol. \xxi. 709). Cyril 
of Alexandria also (Commun. in Zech. in loc.; 
Patrol. Gr. lxxii. 271) refers to it as the 
current history in his day.  Chrysostom evi- 
dently believed in the discovery of the cross, 
and speaks of the practice of conveying smak 
portions of it about as amulets (Quod Christus 
sit Deug, c. 10; Patrol, Gr. xlviii, 826). 

One or two further details may be added. 
Socrates states that the portion of the cross sent 
to Constantine was by him inclosed in his own 
statue, which was placed on a column of por- 
phyry in the so-called forum of Constantine in 
Constantinople, that thus the city might be 
rendered impregnable by the possession of so 
glorious a relic. According to Sozomen, besides 
the miracle wrought on the sick lady, a dead 
man was instantly restored to life by the touch 
of the cross; but Paulinus, while mentioning 
this says nothing of the other miracle. In Am- 
brose, spite of a protest to the contrary, we see 
traces of the feeling in which respect for the 
cross, as a token of Him who hung thereon, 
drifted into an adoration of the cross itself. 
Thus Helena is represented as saying, “ Ecce 
locus pugnae, ubi est victoria? . . . . quomolo 
me redemptam arbitror, si redemptio ipsa non 
cernitur?" It may be added that according to 
Ambrose's version of the history, the inscription 
is found adhering to the cross it originallv be- 
louged to. The occasion of the notice in Pau- 
linus is the sending of a piece of the cross to 
Severus for a church about to be consecrated, 
which affords him a natural opportunity for 
relating the story : he adds, that however mucb 
might thus be cut away from the cross, the 
bulk of the wood miraculously remained undi- 
minished, 

Ill. Festival.— With the belief in the discovery 
of the cross thus widely spread and thus che- 
rished, it is only natural to expect that an 
annual festival to commemorate it would soon 
be established; though it is impossible from the 
want of satisfactory evidence to speak with any 
certainty as to the actual origin of such festival. 


= open van sr tE 


b Jerome, however (Comm. in Zech. in loc.), speaks of 
it as one miglt have expected, “nam sensu quidem plo 
dictam sed ridiculam." 
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An attempt has been made to assign its first 
appointment to Pope kusebius (ob. 310 A.D.), who, 
ina letter “ Episcopis Tusciae et Campaniae," is 
made to say “Crucis ergo Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, quae _nuper nobis gubernacula Sanctae 
Romanae Ecclesiae tenentibus quinto Nonas Maii 
inventa est, in praedicta Kalendarum die Inven- 
tionis festum vobis solemniter celebrare man- 
damus * (Patrol. vii. 1114). 

Of course the utter spuriousness of this letter 
is shown, if by nothing else, by the fact that Pope 
Eusebius died before Constantine had embraced 
Christianity, and _many years before the work of 
restoration begar 1t Jerusalem at his command. 

Nicephorus (//ist. Eccles. viii. 29) asserts that 
a festival to commemorate the Finding of the 
Cross was held at Jerusalem in Constantine's 
time, but appeals to no earlier authority in sup- 
port of his statement :" and in the CAronicon of 
Flavius Lucius Dexter, if the passage be genuine, 
Pope Silvester I. (ob. 335 A.D.) is claimed as the 
originator of the festival: “ Festum Inventionis 
S. Crucis a Silvestro institutum celebre multis 
est" (Patrol. xxxi. 563). It is not impossible 
tat there may have been a festival peculiar to 
the Roman Church, before its observance had 
become general, 

Most Western Martyrvlogies and Calendars 
mark May 3 as “Inventio S. Crucis," including 
the ancient Martyrologium Hieronymi (Putrol. 
xxx. 435) ; but there are grounds for doubting 
the genuineness of the words here, more espe- 
cially from the fact that they are absent from 
the very ancient Cod. Epternacensis, as is pointed 
out by Papebroch (Acta Sanctorum ; May, vol. i. 
P. 369). It is found in the Martyrologium Bi- 
suntinum (Patrol. Ixxx. 415), the Mart. Romanum 
Vetus (ib. cxxiii. 158), and those of Rabanus, Ado, 
Usuardus, and _Notker (ib. cx. 1142; cxxiii. 256 ; 
cxxiv. 15; cxxxi. 1075); also in a Gallican and 
an English Martyrology (ib. lxxii. 614, 620), the 
Mozarabic and the Gothic Calendar (i. Ixxxv. 
93, Ixxxvi. 39), the Cal. Mutinense (ib. cvi. 821), 
Floriacense (ib. cxxxviii. 1187). 

There is a special office for this day in the 
Gothogallic Missal (ib. lxxii. 285), in the Moza- 
rabic Breviary and Missal (i. Ixxxv. 739, Ixxxvi. 
1119), in the Gelasian Sacramentary (4. lxxiv. 
1162), in the Gregorian Sacramentary and Anti- 
phonary (db. Ixxviii. 101, 687). To this last we 
shall again refer. 

Some, however, omit the festival altogether, 
and some give it a secondary place after the 
names of the Martyrs who are commemorated on 
this day. Thus there is no mention of it in the 
Calendar of Leo (16. Ixxiv. 878), in the_metrical 
Martyrology of Bele (ib. xciv. 604), in the Sacra- 
mentarium Suaviciense (ib. cli. 823), and some 
others (see in Leslie's note to the Mozarabic 
Missal in (oc.). Again in the Martyrology of 
Bede given in the Acta Sunctorum (March, vol. 
li. p. xviii.). a long narrative of the Martyrs 
commemorated on this day is followed by “Ipso 
die Inventio Sanctae Crucis." So too runs the 
metrical_Martyrology of Wandelbert (Patrol. 
cxxi. 598) :— 

* Praesul Alexander quinas et Eventius ornant, 

Theodolusque Dei pariter pro nomine caesi, 
His quoque celsa crucis radlant vexilla repertao. 


€ This, however, is doubtlesa to be connected with the 
festival of the Exaltation of the Cross (vpwgis). 
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The same is the case with an old English Calen- 
dar, which reads “ Natale SS. Alexandri, Eventi 
et Theodoli presbyteri, Iuventio Crucis" (ib. 
xciv. 1151). See also the Cal. Stabulense and 
the Cal. Brixianum (i. cxxxviii. 1196, 6270). 

In the Gregorian Sacramentary also the men- 
tion of the /nventio Crucis follows that of the 
Sainta commemorated on this day (as also the 
Antiphonary in the _ MSS.), and Menard (note sn 
loc.) states that in the most ancient MSS. this 
festival is altogether wanting. 

In the list of feasts to be observed given in the 
Capitulara of Ahyto or Hatto (appointed Bishop 
of Basle in 806 A.D.) there is no mention of the 
Inventio Crucis (Patrol. cxv. 12), and in the Ca- 
pitula of Walter, bishop of Orleans (857 A.D.), 
the festivals of the /nventio Crucis and Ezaltatio 
Crucis are appended to the end of cap. xviii. 
“De Sanctorum festivitatibus indicendis et ob- 
servandis (i. cxix. 742), as though they had 
been introduced at a later date than the others 
mentioned. ' : 

All this evidence seems, as far as it goes, to 
point either to the fact that the festival was 
established at a comparatively late date, or that 
it was for some time of local rather than general 
observance.  Papebroch (Acta Sanctorum in loc. 
c. iii.) suggests 720 A.D. as approzimately the 
date of the general recognition of the festival, 
but the reference above to its absence in docu- 
ments of even later date will incline us to look 
upon the end of the 8th century or the beginning 
of the 9th as the earliest period we can safely 
fix on. 

Attention may be called here to the fact that 
several of the above mentioned authorities make 
an error of at least half a century in the date of 
Helena's alleged discovery. Thus the Martyro- 
logium Hieronymi speaks of it as ““ post Passio- 
nem Domini anno ducentesimo trigesimo tertio,? 
in which it is followed by Florus in the additions 
to Bede's Martyrology, by Rabanus and others.d 

The Greek Church has not, properly speaking, 
a separate festival for the Finding of the Cross, 
but celebrates this event on the day of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14. Some 
branches, however, of the Eastern Church do 
observe a festival of the Finding of the Cross 
also. Thus in the Calendars of the Ethiopic 
and Coptic Churches given by Ludolf (Fusti 
Sacri Ecclesiae Alezandrinae), March 6 is markeđ 
“ Inventio S. Crucis" (p. 22), and, in the case 
of the former Church, May 4, “Helena reperit 
Crucem " (p. 27). 

Mention may be made here of writings on the 
subject of the Finding of the Cross reterred to 
in the decrees of a couucil. held at Rome under 
the presidency of Gelasius: while allowed to be 
read, their statements are to be received with 
caution. ““Item [recipienda] scripta de Inven- 
tione Crucis Dominicae, . . . . novellae. quaedam 
relationes sunt, et nonnulli eas Catholici legunt. 
Sed cum haec ad Catholicorum manus pervenerint, 
beati Pauli Apostoli praecedat sententia, omnia 
probate, quod bonum est tencte * (Patrol. lix. 161). 
Further, in the Acta Sanctorum (May, vol. i. 
Pp. 362), Papebroch adduces erounds for believing 
the unhistorical character of much of this writ- 
ing,—among other things, the same error in the 


d Theophanes (Clironographia) makes a similar mis- 
take, and refers tle discovery to the year 317 A.D 
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date of the Finding, amounting to more than half 
a century, into which we have already mentioned 
. that several of the late martyrologies have fallen. 

These writings seem to have found their way to 
the East and to have been translated into Svriac 
(see Assemani, Bibliotheca Oricntalis, vol. i. p. 
497). 

In addition to the books already cited in this 
article, reference may be made to Binterim, 
Denkritrđigkeiten, vol. v. part 1, pp. 368 sqq., to 
.Newman's Essay vn Miracles recorded in Ecclesi- 
astical Historiy, pp. cxliii. sqq., where the truth 
of the legend is strongly argued for, as also in 
Gretser, De Cruce Christi, vol. i. lib. 1, cc. 62-64, 

[R. 8.) 

CROSS, THE APPARITION OF THF, at Jeru- 
salem, about the third hour of the day, in the 
tinie of Constantius, in the year 346, is comme- 
morated May 7 in the Byzantine and Ethiopic 
Calendars. [C.] 


CROSS, SIGN OF. [SIGN OF THE CROSS.) 


CROWN. Referring to the article CORONA- 
TION for the distinction between the crown or 
garland, “ corona,? grećpavos, and the diadem or 
fillet, “ taenia," “ fascia,'' šiudŠnua, and for fuller 
details on both to the Dictionary cf Classical 
Antiuquitics, it is proposed in this article to fur- 
nish some description of imperial and regal 
crowns belonging to our period, the form and 
ornamentation of which are known to us either 
from contemporaneous representations or from 
the crowns themselves having come down to our 
own time. 

From the portraits on their coins it appears 
that the early emperors adopted the diudem, 
worn either simply or encircling the helmet 


Constantine frcm medal, 
from Ferrario, * CostumL' 


Heraclius, from 
ferrario, * Cvstumi." 


(galca diademata), cidaris or tiara, with which 
their head was covered. The coins of Constan- 
tine the Great depict him wearing diadems or 
fillets of various kinds; some ornamented with 
gems; some enriched with a double row of 
pearls, with the loose ends of the fillet hanging 
down over his shoulders. Sometimes he wears 
a helmet surrounded by a diadem, with a cross 
in front (Ferrario, Costumi, Europa, vol. 1. part 
2 — Appendice sulla Corona di Ferro). This 
combination is also seen on the coins of Gratian, 
Valentinian 11., Theodosius, Leo the Great, and 
Basil. Ina drawing given by Ferrario (u.s. 
No. 3), Heraclius, A.D. 610-641, wears a helmet 
encircled by a gemmed diadem with pendent 
ends, and a cross above the forehead. The com- 
bination of the diadem with the cidaris vr tiara 
was borrowed from the Orientals, among whom 
it had been in use from ancient times (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. viii. 8-13: KUpos čp8hv čxev Thy Tidpav 
kal čidčnua wepl rfi rudpa; Anab. ii. 5; Herod. 
vii. 61; Aesch, Pera. p. 668). It was worn by 
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Zenobia (Trebell. Poll. xxix.: “ad conciones gale- 
ata processit cum limbo purpureo geminis depen- 
dentibus per ultimam fimbnam'"'), and was* 
adopted by her conqueror, Aurelian. It is seen 
in medals under the form of a peaked cap orna- 
mented with gems, rising from a jewelled diadem 
or fillet, tied behind. The cap in later times 
assumed the popular name of tuphan, Trobga, 
the origin of the modern turbun.  Zonaras de- 


Constantine from kia 


Tuphan, from Ferrario. Arch at Roma. 


scribes the Emperor Basilius, in the 9th century, 
as rudpa Tawofels op6ia hv robpav akei d 
Šnućbčns nal zoAbs čvOperos. Its origin, and 
the history of its adoption, is thus given by 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, viii. 184 :— 
Tuipa oxćun kebalijs Vriaxe mapi [Lqprasc, 
šorepov dy Tai vika dui» oi orebubćpo 


d "Iovorivuirnos TOV kiovos čirivw. 

Another form of the imperial headgear was a low- 
crowned cap, apparently destitute of diadem or any 
special distinction of royalty. This was knownas 
CAMELAUCIUM (which see). Constantine appears 
in this garb on his triumphal arch in Rome (Fer- 
rario, u. 8. pl. 30, No. 2), and in an illumination 
from a MS. of the 9th century, represeutins 
the Council of Nicaea, given by Agincourt (Pen- 
tures, pl. 32).  Justinian, in the mosaics of the 
sanctuary of San Vitale at Ravenna, has his head 
covered with a jewelled cap, while the Empress 
Theodora wears a tiara surrounded with three 
circlets of gems. Strings of pearls and other 
gems hang down from each. These jewelled 
tassels were known as xkaragseagTd. — (Const. 
Porphyr. De Caercinon, i. 582 ; ii. 688.) 


Ro 
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Justinian and Theodora, from mosaics at St. Vitalia, Ravenna. 


The diadem in 1ts original form of a linen or 
silken ribandđ or fillet gradually went out of use 
from Justinian's time (La Barte, Arts indust. 
du Moyen Age, ii. 39), and was replaced by a fle:- 
ible band of gold, srćuua, srćpavos, sometimes 
adorned with a band of pearls and precious 
stones, representing the old čudšnua. The name 
gTEpavos was in use for the imperial symbol ss 
early as the time of Constantine. Cyril, Ep. 
ad Const. II.: čreooi . . . d&' dv čxovc: re 
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Triulav gov moAAdKis orepavovgi KeđaA nv, xpv- 
gokoAAnTovs grepdvovs AlBois diavyesTaTo0s 
zreroikiAućrvovs mposkoui(ovres. = This circlet 
was closed by a cap of rich stuff decorated with 
gems. From being shut in at the top 1t took the 
name of &ravokXAewgTos, which appears in Ana- 
stasius Bibl. and other authors in the perplexing 


Diađem, from Ferraria. 


form of spanoclista (Anast. Bibl. Paschalis, 434, 
&c.).  Examples of this form of crown are given 
in the annexed woodcuts of the Emperor Phocas, 
A.D. 602—610, and the Empress Irene, wife of Leo 
IV., A.D. 797-802. In the time of Const. Porphyr. 
the roval treasury contained circlets or stemmata 
of various colours, white, green, and blue, accord- 
ing to the enamel with which they were coated. 
These circlets decorated with gems are mentioned 


Phocas, from a medal, 
Ferracio, pl. 28, No. 5. 


Irene, wifu of Leo IV. 
medal. F 


from a errario, ib, 

by Claudian in connection with the two sons of 
Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius, towards the 
end of the 4th century. “Et vario lapidum dis- 
tinctos igne coronas " (Zn pr. Cons. Stilich. ii. 92.) 

The most ancient examples of crowns are those 
long preserved in the treasury of the cathedral 
of Monza, in Lombardy, belonging to the early 
part of the 7th century. These crowns were 
three in number: (1) the so-called Zron Crown, 
“ Corona Ferrea;" (2) the crown of Agilulf, and 
(3) that of Theodelinda.  Agilulf's crown was 
taken to Paris as a prize of war by Napoleon I., 
in 1804, by mistake for the Iron Crown, and 
was stolen from the “ Cabinet des Medailles," in 
which it was deposited, and melted down. The 
most celebrated of these crowus is— 

(1) The Iron Crown of Lombardy, the reputed 
gift of Queen Theodelinda, who died A.D. 628. 
This crown is formed of six plates of gold, each 
double, united by as many hinges of the same 
metal. The face of each plate exhibits two 
panels, divided by spiral threads; one long, and 
squarish, the other tall and narrow. The pla- 
fond is covered with emerald-green semitrans- 
parent enamel. The long panels contain a large 
gem in the centre, surrounded by four gold roses, 
or floral knobs, from which ramify small stalks 
and flowers, in red, blue, and opaque-white ena- 
mels. The tall narrow plaques contain three 
gems set vertically. One plaque has only one 
gem, and two roses. The two centre plafonds 
meet without an intervening plaque. The number 
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of gems is 22; of gold roses, 26; and of enamels, 
24. Within the golden circlet thus formed is 
the iron ring, from which is derived the desig- 
nation of the “Iron Crswn ? (which, however, 
Ferrario asserts, is comparatively modern, never 
being found in the rituals of the churches of 
Milan and Monza before the time of Otho IV., 
A.D. 1175. Before this epoch even its advocate 
Bellani allows it appears in the inventories as 
Corona Aurea). This is a narrow iron band 
*'04 inch thick and *4 inch broad, united at 
the extremities by a small nail, and connected 
with the articulated plates of the crown by little 
pins. —Bellani asserts that it was hammered into 
shape, and bears no marks of the file. —"Burges, 
a more trustworthy authority, states that the 
marks of the file are clearly visible. (Arch. 
Journal, vol. xiv. p. 14.) This iron ring, as 
is well-krown, is regarded as a relic of the 
greatest sanctity, being reputed to have been 
fashioned out of one of the nails of the true cross. 
This belief cannot be traced further back than 
the latter part of the 16th century. The exist- 
ence of the band of iron is mentioned by Aeneas 
Sylvius (Pope Julius II. d. 1464) in his ist. 
Aust. lib. iv., but simply as lamina guaedam, 
without a hint at its supposed sanctity, and with 
an expression of contempt for the allegorical 
meaning assigned to its employment in the coro- 
nation of the emperors, as denoting strength— 
“ stultae interpretationi efficit locum."  Accord- 
ing to Muratori (De Coron. Ferr. Comment.'A.D. 
1698), Bugatus is the first author who mentions 


The Iron Crown of Lombardy, at Mouza Cathedral. 


it (Addit. ad Hist. Univ. 1587). He was followed 
by Zucchius (Zlist. Cor. Ferr. 1613), whose vio- 
lations of truth Muratori holds it charitable to 
attribute to  gross « carelessness. — Two years 
before the publication of Bugatus' book, A.D. 
1585, a letter, sent from the archpriest of Monza 
to Pope Sixtus V., quoted by Muratori, speaks 
of the Iron Crown as a most precious possession 
of his church, as having been used from early 
times for the coronation of the Roman emperors 
(even this fact is doubtful), but distinguishes it 
from the relics properly so called, and makes no 
allusion to its having been wrought out of a nail 
of the crucifixion. From the 16th century on- 
wards the belief gained strength, but having been 
discredited by the searching historical investi- 
gations of Muratori in the treatise referred to 
above, the worship of the crown as a sacred relic 
was alternately suspended and re-enforced by 
decrees and counter-decrees of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, until in 1688 the matter was laid 
before the Congregation of Relics at Rome. A 
process was instituted, which lingered on till 
1717, when adiplomatic sentence was pronounced, 
leaving the chief point—the identity of the iron 
ring with the nail—undecided, but sanctioning its 
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being exposed to the adoration of the faithful, and 
carried in processions. 

The chain of evidence connecting the Iron 
Crown with the crucifixion nmail is very pre- 
carious, and shows some alarming gaps. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Justus Fontaninus 
(Archbishop of Ancyra, De Coron. Ferr. 1719), 
who wrote in defence of its genuineness, the 
inner ring was believed to have been formed out 
of one of the two nails given by the Empress 
Helena, after her discovery of the true cross on 
Calvary, to her son Constantine. One of these 
was made into a bit for the emperor's bridle (in 
allusion to Zech. xiv. 20); the other was used 
in a head-covering—a diadem, according to some 
authorities (Ambros. De Obitu Theod. Magn.) ; a 
helmet, according to others, and those the most 
credible. Constantine's idea seems indeed to have 
been that so sacred an amulet affixed to his helmet 
would be a protection to him in battle, “ galea 
belli usibus aptum " (Rufinus, Zlist. Eccl, x. 8; 
Socr. i. 17 ; Soz. ii. 1; Theod. i. 18; Cassiod. i. 
18). The orthodox theory identifies the Monza 
crown with the diadem supposed to have been pre- 
sented by Helena to Constantine, which passed, 
no one knows when or how (it is needless to 
enumerate the more or less probable hypotheses), 
from Constantinople to Rome, and is affirmed— 
a fact of wbich there is absolutely no evidence— 
to have been sent as a present by Gregory the 
Great to Queen Theodelinda ; although it is in the 
highest degree improbable that Gregory, who is 
known to have been “ tenax reliquiarum, should 
nave parted with a relic of such supreme sanctity, 
while, if such a precious gift had been made, it 
could not fail to have been mentioned by Gregory 
when describing his donations (Greg. Mag. Ep. 
xii. [vii.] lib. xiv. [xii.])). The view of Bellani 
(canon of Monza, who wrote an elaborate treatise 
(Milano, 1819) in answer to Ferrario's Appendice 
sulla Corona di Ferro, Costumi, Europa, vol. iii.) 
is that the iron ring and the gold circlet were 
originally distinct; that the former is the sacred 
relic affixed to the helmet of Constantine, while 
the latter was primarily a diadem, open behind, 
and fastened to the head by clasps, the extremi- 
ties of which were united in the present shape 
when it was adapted to the iron ring. The view 
of Muratori, which appears the most probable, 
dissipates all notion of sacred interest attach- 
ing to the iron ring, which he considers to have 
been inserted within the gold circle, as in the 
crown of Charlemagne (see post), simply for the 
purpose of giving firmness to the articulated 
plates. 

However it may have reached Italy, the cha- 
racter of the workmanship of the Iron Crown 
proves its Byzantine origin. La Barte, who 
holds this as an incontrovertible fact, remarks 
that the art of working in enamel had not pene- 
trated into Italy in the time of Theodelinda (.Zes 
Arts industriels du Moyen Age, ii. 56 sq.). 

The small size of the crown, barely large 
enough for the head of a child of two years old, 
the internal diameter being 6 inches (its height 
is 2'4 inches), leads to the conclusion that it was 
never intended for ordinary wearing, but was a 
suspensory or votive crown, with a cross and 
lamp usually depending from it, hung over the 
altar, and employed temporarily, on the occasion 
of coronations, for placing on the sovereign's 
head as a symbol of royalty, and then returned 
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'again to its place. Such crowns are seen hang- 


ing over the altar in a bas-relief of a coronation, 
now in the S. transept of Monza cathedral (see 
the woodcut p. 460), exactly resembling that 
which is being placed on the sovereign's head. 
In the church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
also, according to Codinus, the royal gTćuuara 
were suspended over the holy table, and were 
only worn on high festivals. Ducange (Constant. 
Christiana) also informs us that the Greek empe- 
rors were inaugurated with one of the lamp- 
bearing crowns ordinarily hanging over the altar 
[CORONA LUCIS]. 

(For the history of the Iron Crown, see 
Muratori, De Coron. Ferr. Comment. Mediolan. et 
Lips. 1719; also Anecdot. Latin. ii. 267 sq.; 
Fontanini De Corona Ferrea, 1617; Frisi, Mc- 
morie Storiche di Monza, ii. ; Zucchius, Hist. 
Coron. Ferr. 1617; De Murr, Dissert. de Coron. 
Reg. Ital. vulgo Ferrea dicta, 1810 ; Bellani, 
La Corma Ferrea del Regno FP Italia, 1819; 
Ferrario, Costumi, Europa, iii. Appendice sulla 
Corona di Ferro; La Barte, Les Arts industricis 
du Moyen Age, ii. 56 sq.). 

(2) The Crown of Agilulf.—This hopelessly 
lost treasure takes 1ts name from Theodelinda's 
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e Crown of Agliuit 
second husband, chosen by her A.D. 591, on the 
death of Authar. From its small size, even less 
than the Iron Crown, it is evident that it was 
not intended for ordinary wear, but was a vptive, 
suspensory crown. This is also proved by the 
inscription it bore: “ t Agiluif. Grat. Di. vir. 
glor. rex. totius. Ital. offeret. co Johanni. Baptist. 
in. Eccl. Modicia." A gold cross depended from it, 
with a large amethyst in the middle, two gems 
in each arm and four large pearls. Seven little 
chains with pendent acorns bung from the cross 
The crown itself was a circle of gold, decorated 
with 15 arched niches of Jaurel boughs contsin- 
ing figures of our Lord seated between two 
angels, and the Twelve apostles standing. It bore 
a circle of emeralds, carbuncles, and pearls above. 
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The inseription was in enamel. The clumsiness 
of execution leads La Barte u. s. to the conclusion 
that this and the following crown were of Lom- 
bard, not Byzantine workmanship. 

(3) The Crown of Theodelinda.—This is a plain 
circlet, enriched with a vast quantity of gems of 
more or less value, chiefly emeralds and pearls, 
and a great many pieces of mother-of-pearl. 
From it depends a cross, also set with emeralds 
gr pearls. (For these crowns consult Muratori, 

. It. i. 460; Ferrario, u. 8. iii. 70; Frisi, 
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Crown of Theodelinđa. 


Memorie di Monza, i. pl. vi. p. 42; vol. ii. 76 ; 
Agincourt, Sculpture, pl. 26; La Barte, ii. 56, 
Burges Arch. Journ. vol. xiv.) 

(4) Crowns of  Reccesvinthus, King of the 
Spanish Visigoths, and his Queen and Family.— 
These eight gold _crowns belonging to the 7th 
century, now in the museum of the Hotel de 
Cluny, were discovered buried in the earth at 
Fuente de Guarrazar in 1858, having probably 
been interred early in the Sth century on the 
invasion of the Saracens. The whole of the crowns 
found were evidently, from their form and dimen- 
sions, votive crowns, probably dedicated by the 
king and queen and chief officers of the court. 
The crown of Reccesvinthus, who reigned A.D. 
653-675, is one of the most gorgeous and remark- 
able relics of its age, composed of a fillet joiuted 
and formed of a double plate of purest gold. It 
measures about 9 inches in diameter, or 27 inches 
in circumference. The hoop is about 4 inches 
broad, and more than half an inch in thickness. 
The rims of the hoop are formed of bands of inter- 
secting circles in cloisonnać work in red and green, 
with incrustations of cornelian. 1t is enriched 
with thirty uncut sapphires of large size, alter- 
nating with as many very large Oriental pearls, 
forming three _rows. The intervening spaces 
are pierced with open work, and engraved so as to 
represent foliage and flowers. To the lower 
edge of this hoop is suspended by small chains a 
very remarkable fringe of gold letters about 
2 inches long, incrusted with gems, with a pen- 
dant pearl and sapphire attached to each, forming 
the inscription— 


t RECCESVINTHVS REX OFFERET. 


A little below the fringe of letters hangs a mas- 
sive Latin cross mounted with six fine sapphires 
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and eight large pearls, with jewelled pendants 
attached to its foot and limbs. To the upper 
margins are attached four golden chains of 
beautiful design, by which it might be suspended, 
uniting in a foliated ornament, and surmounted 
by a knop of rock crystal, with sapphires hang- 
ing round. 

A second crown discovered in the same place 
has been assigned with much probability to the 
queen of Reccesvinthus. In form and arrange- 
ment it corresponds to that of the king, but the 
enrichments are less gorgeous. Like that, it is 
formed in two pieces with a hinge, to adapt it 
to the head of the wearer.« The hoop is set with 
fifty-four_gems, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
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Crown of Reccesvinthua. 


opals. From the lower rim hang eight sapphires. 
There is no inscription. The pendant cross is 
covered with jewels, but less costly than those 
on the former one. 

The six smaller _crowns are reasonably sup- 
posed to have belonged to the younger members 
of this royal family. Three of these are gold 
hoops without pendant crosses, jewelled, enriched 
with repoussć work and mother-of-pearl. One 
is decorated with an arcade of little round-headed 
arches, and has a fringe of rock crystal. The 
other three are of a very singular construction. 
They consist of a kind of open framework or 
basketwork of gold, formed of three horizontal 
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cirelets, connected by numerous uprights, gems 
being set at the points of intersection. Each 
crown is rudely decorated with as many as fifty- 
four precious stones and pearls, and is terminated 
with the fringe of sapphires and the pendant 
cross. "One of the crosses presents the dedicatory 
inscription— 


+ IN DEI NOMINE OFFERET SONNICA 
SANCTE MARIE IN SORBACES. 


“Few relics of the period," writes Mr. Albert 
Way, Archaeol. Journal, xvi. 258, “ deserve com- 


and lustrous brilliancy."  (Lastegrie, Descrijiios 
du Tresor de Guarrazar, Paris, 1860. La Barte, 
Arts indust., i. 499 sq.) 

(5) The Crown of Srintila.— Svintila was king 
of the Visigoths, A.D. 621-631. His crown, pre- 
served in the royal armoury at Madrid, is ef 
massive gold enriched with sapphires and pearls 
set rose fashion between two borders set with deli- 
cate stones. From the lower rim hangs a fringe (f 
open letters of gold, set with red glass, sus 
pended by chains of double links, with pendant 
pear-shaped sapphires. The letters form the 
inscription, 


SVINTILANVS REX OFFERT. 


(Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiq. ii. 11. Jos? 
Amador de los Rios, El Arte Latino-bizantina, 
Madrid, 1861.) 

These Spanish crowns are considered br 
La Barte to be of Spanish workmanship. Las 
teyrie, on the other hand, assigns to them a 
Gothic origin, and, with less probability, thinks 
that they were brought into Spain by North- 
German barbarians. 

The suspensory form of these crowns and the 
inscriptions some of them present prove that 
they were of a votive character, and were dedi- 
cated to God by the king and his family on 
some memorable occasion, to be hung up over 
the altar. But this does not preclude their 
previous use as crowns for wearing. That such 
was their primary destination is rendered almost 
certain by the variation in diameter of the dif- 
ferent circlets, and by the hinges and fastenings 
which facilitated their being fitted to the wearer's 
head. The queen's crown also has little loops, 
above and below, for attaching a lining or cap 
within the gold circlet, to prevent it from 
galling the wearer's brows. 

(6) Zhe Crown of Charlemagne.—This crown, 
preserved in the treasury at Vienna, is evidently 
made up of portions belonging to different epochs. 
It is composed or eight round-headed plaques of 
gold; four larger, enriched with emeralds and 
sapphires en cabochon, and four smaller, pre- 
senting enamelled figures of David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, and Christ. Strength and unity are 
imparted to the whole by the insertion of two 
little circlets of iron. A jewelled cross rises 
from the apex of the front plaque, from which 
an enamelled arch stretches over the head to 
the back, bearing the name of the Emperor 
Conrad, A.D. 1138. The costumes of the figures 
in the enamels are Byzantine.  ( Hangard- 
Mangć, Les Arts somptuaires, Paris, 1858, pl. 31, 
vol. ii. p. 31.) 

Authorities.—In addition to the treatises of 
Muratori, Fontaninus, and Bellani, named above, 
we may refer the student to the following :— 
Bayer, De duob. Diadem. in Mus. Zmp. Comment. 
Acad. Scient. Imp. Petropol. viii. 1736. Agincourt, 
Seroux d', Art par les Monuments, Sculpture, Pein- 
ture. W. Burges, “ On the Treasures at Monza," 
Archaeol. Journ. xiv. Ciampini, Vet. Mornim. 
cxiv. i. p. 107.  Guenebault, Diction. iconogr. 
des Monuments, Paris, 1843, and Glossaire litur- 
Jique in Annales de Philosophie chretienne, xi. 
Ferrario, Costume antico e moderno d' Europa, vol. 
i. pt. 1, vol. iii. pt. 1, Appendice sulle Corona 
Ferrea. vol. 1. pt. 2, Hangard-Mangć, Zes Ar's 
somptuaires, Paris, 1858. La Barte, Zes Arts 
mdustriela,  Migne, Encycl. Theol. xxvii. Dic- 


parison with this precious regalia, both in bar- 
baric magnificence of enrichment, and in the 
impressive effect of so sumptuous a display of 
Datural gems remarkable for their dimensions 
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čionnaire POrfevrerie, $c. Montfaucon, Mćmoires 
de la Monarchie frangaise, i. Paschalis, De Coro- 
nis, Paris, 1610. Sommerard, du, Catalogue du 
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CROWNS FOR BRIDES. ge two uses 


CROWNS roR BURIALS.J of crowns or 
wreaths, as connected with Christian social life, 
seem to call for a separate notice. Inu each case 
there was a custom belonging to a non-Christian 
period. The bridal crown, of Greek origin, had 
been adopted by the Romans, and was in uni- 
versal use, sometimes worn by the bride alone, 
sometimes by the bridegroom also, The rigorous- 
ness of early Christian feeling rejected the use of 
coronae generally, as connected either with the 
excesses of heathen feasts, or the idolatry of 
heathen worship. Christians were to avoid mar- 
riages with heathen women lest they should be 
tempted to put the evil thing upon their brows 
(Tertull. de Corond, c. 13). Flowers might be 
worn as a bouquet, or held in the hand, but not 
upon the head. It was not long, however, before 
the natural beauty of the practice freed itself 
from the old associations and reasserted its claim. 
It is probable that the objections to it were never 
very widely entertained. In the time of Chry- 
sostom it was again a common usage. Bridegroom 
and bride were crowned as victors, assuming their 
purity, over the temptations of the flesh. It 
was a shock to Christian feeling when the wreaths 
were worn by the impure (Zlom. ix. in 1 Tim.). 
The bridegroom's wreath was for the most part 
of myvrtle (Sidon. Apollin. Carm. //. ad Anthem.), 
the bride's of verbena. The prominence of the 
rite in the Eastern church has led the whole 
marriage service to be described in the Greek 
EdxoAoyov as the *AxoAovBla Tod grepavć- 
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Musće de Cluny, Paris, 1861. Way, “ On the 
Crowns of Guarrazar," Arch. Journal, Nr VJ 


MaTos; and the ceremony itself, as probably 
handed down from an early period, deserves 
mention here. First, the bridegroom solemnly 
crowns the bride in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Then the bride in like 
manner crowns the bridegroom.  Lastly, the 
priest blesses them with the  thrice-repeated 
words, “ O Lord our God, crown them with 
glory and honour." 

The use of wreaths for burials, common 
among both Greeks and Romans, on the head of 
the corpse, on the bier, on the tomb, was for 
like reasons rejected by the more rigorous 
teachers. The disciples of Christ were to seek 
an incorruptible crown, the amaranth which 
grows on no earthly soil (Clem. Alex. Paedag. 
ii. 8). To those who had been accustomed to 
shew their honour to the dead by this outward 
sign, this refusal seemed cruel and unfeeling ; 
and Christians had to defend themselves against 
the charge, “ Coronas etiam sepulcris denegatis " 
(Minuc. Fel. c. 12), with the answer, “ Nec ad- 
nectimus arescentem coronam, sed a Deo aeternis 
floribus viridem sustinemus " (ibid. c. 37). Here 
also, after a time, though less formally in the 
case of the nuptial crown, the old practice was 
revived with a higher significance. The crown 
appears on tombs and paintings as the symbol 
of martyrdom ; and modern Christendom repro- 
duces, without misgiving, the practice which 
the ancient Church rejected. (E. H.P.) 

CRUCIFIX and REPRESENTATIONS 
OF THE CRUCIFIXION. It is necessary to 
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distinguish between the use of the crucifix as an 
object or instrument of devotion, and that of 
pictorial vr other representations of the Cruci- 
fizion as a scene. "Every variety and combina- 
tion of the arts of sculpture, mosaic, painting, 
and engraving has been applied to this great 
subject from early times, and to all parts of 
it; and this distinction is one of principle as 
well as convenience. The modern crucifix and 
its use of course form no part of the subject. 
Within the limits of our period, all representa- 
tions of the crucified Form of our Lord alone, as 
well as pictures, reliefs, and mosaics, in which 
that Form is the central object of a scene, may 
be considered alike symbolical, without historical 
realism or artistic appeal to emotion. There is 
doubtless a divergence in the direction of realism, 
and appeal to feeling by actual representation is 
begun, whenever the human figure is added to 
the symbolic cross.* The use of the sculptured, 
mouided, or enamelled crucifix or crucifixion in 
early times, is a development of that of the cross, 
and the transition between them may have been 
a certainty from the first; but the rude efforts 
of earlier days, with which alone we have to do, 
can neither call on the imagination by vivid pre- 
sentation of the actual event, nor awaken feeling 
by appeal to the sense of beauty, nor distress by 
painful details of bodily suffering. While the 
primitive rules of representation were adhered 
to, as they are to this day in the Greek Church, 
the picture or icon dwells on the meaning of the 
event rather than its resemblance, and shadows 
forth, rather than represents, the God-Man in 
the act of death for man. These rules were first 
infringed by, or naturally collapsed in the pre- 
sence of, increased artistic power. The paintings 
of Cimabue and Giotto, and the reliefs of N. Pisano, 
brought the personality of the artist into everv 
. Work, and introduced human motive and treat- 
Ment, in the artistic sense of the words. To 
those whose minds are drawn to ascetic thought 
and practice, it has always been natural to 
meditate, and to communicate their thoughts 
upon, the bodily sufferings of the Saviour of man- 
kind. This was done by Angelico and others 
naturally and freely before the Reformation ; 
since that period a somewhat polemical and arti- 
ficial use has been made of this line of thought ; 
and painting and sculpture have been applied to 
embody it accordingly in the Roman Catholic 
Church. It may be remarked, before retiring 
within our proper limits of time, that the use 
of blood, by Giotto and his followers down to 
Angelico, has doctrinal reference to the Holy 
Communion, and to Scriptural promises of cleans- 
ing by the blood of Christ. Giotto is less in- 


"De Rossi (voL ii. tav, v. p. 355) gives a cross, with 
two lambs apparently contemplating it, below one of the 
nsual pictures of the Good Shepherd. Aringhi, Rom. Subi. 
ii. 478: “Crux, cum Christo illl fixo, neutiquam effigiari 
olim solebat." Tbe Crucifixion he calls ““ mysticis res co- 
loribus adumbrata . .. . emblematicis figuratisque modis ; 
gub innocui videlicet agni Juxta crucis lignum placide 
consistentis typo." See Bottari, tavv. xxi. xxli. See, how- 
ever (ib., tav. cxciL), tbe crucifix found in the tomb of 
St. Julius and St. Valentine in the Catacombs; which so 
much resembles the mosaic crucifix of John VII. that iv 
zan bardly be of very early date. It is gencrally assigned 
to Pope Adrian, about 880. 

bo Asin the Crucifixion over the door of tbe Convent of 
St Mark'a, Florence, where the blood issues from the 
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clined to dwell for terror's sake on the bedily 
sufferings of the Passion, than to dwell with awe 
on its mystery as a sacrifice for man. Bat the 
rise of mediaeval asceticism, and its attrihntica 
of sacramental efficacy.to bodily pain, bore 
painters with it as well as other men. And in 
later times, when Christian feeling on the subject 
was lost, many men seem to have considered the 
final scene of the Redemption of Man chiefiy as a 
good opportunity of displaving newly-acquired 
powers of facial expression and knowledge of 
anatomy. 

If Hallam's division of periods be acceptel, 
which makes the end of the 5th century the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, the public repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion may be said to be a 
mediaeval usage in point of time. Further, 
Martigny (Žict. des Antiq. Chretienneg, p. 19%, 
s. v.) claims for France the honour of having 
possessed the first public crucifix-painting which 
ever existed ; for which 
Tours (De Glor. Martyr. i. 23), and which he savs 
must have been at least as old as the middle of 
the 6th century. But he says above, probabl: 
with great correctness, that all the most eminent 
Crucitixions known were objects of private de- 
votion, instancing the pectoral cross of Queen 
Theodolinda and the Syriac MS. of the Medicean 


he referš to Gregarv of 


Porarrepenerore 


Theodolinđa's Crucifiz. 


Library at Florence, both hereafter to be de- 


scribed. The ofticial or public use of the cross 


ns a symbol of Redemption begins with Constan- 


tine, though of course it had been varivusiy 
employed by all Christians at an earlier date. 
[CROss. ] 

Crucifixes, according td Guericke, did not 
appear in churches till after the Tth century. 
Such images, probably, in the early days of the 
Church, would produce too crude and pamful an 
eflect in the Christian imagination, and to that 
of the more hopeful Pagan they would be in- 
tolerable ; not only because his feelings would 
recoil from the thought of the punishment ci 
the cross, but from superstitious terror of con- 
feet, In a conventional form, as a crimson cord, which 
is twined strangely bencath about a skull. (Ruskin, Zfed 
P. vol. ii. p. 125.) 
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neeting the Infelix Arbor with a Divine Beg. 
The Grafito Blasfemo of the Palatine illustrates 
this (see woodcut): but Christian teachers may 
have refrained from any addition to the cross, 
as a symbol of divine humiliation and suffer- 
ing, from purely charitable motives. The cross 
itself may have been felt to be temporarily 
unwelcome to persons in certain stages of con- 
version. 

If we set aside the various monograms of His 
name, and the emblematic fish, which is an ana- 
gram of it, there are but two classes of repre- 
sentations of our Lord,—those which point to His 
divinity and lordship over all men, and those 
which commemorate His humanity and suffer- 
ings for all men. The earliest of the former 
class is the Good Shepherd ; the earliest of the 
latter the Lamb: and both are combined in the 
painting given by De Rossi, vol. ii. tav. v. The 
symbolic Lamb, as will be seen (Gen. iv. 4, 
xxii. 8; Exod. xii. 3, xxix. 38 ; Is. xvi. 1; 1 Pet. 
i. 18; Rev. xiii. 8), connects the Old Testament 
with the New, and unites in itself all types and 
shadowings of Christ's sacrifice, from the death 
of Abel to St. John's vision of the slain victim. 
It is well said by Martigny to be the crucifix of 
the early times of persecution ; and its emble- 
matic use grows more significant as time ad- 
vances. The cross is first borne by the Lamb on 
its head, in the monogrammatic form (Bottari, 
Scuiture e Pitture sagre estratte dai Cimiteri di 
Roma, &c., Rom. 3 fol. 1737-54, tav. xxi. v. 1), 
about the latter half of the 4th century. The 
simple cross occurs thus in the 5th century (Bot- 
tari, tav. xxii.). In the 6th century the Lamb 
bears the cross (Aringhi, ii. lib. iv. p. 559, 
Roma Subterranea), and rests sometimes on a 
book, sometimes at the foot of an altar (Ciam- 
pini, Vetera Monumenta, vol. i. tab. xv. p. 26; 
vol. ii. tab. xv. p. 58), above which is the cross; 
and then it is represented “as it were slain," 
with evident reference to the .Paschal feast 
(Ciampini, V. M. t. ii. tabb. xv. xlvi.). "Towards 
the end of the 6th century the Wounds of the 
Cross are represented on the sides and feet of the 
Lamb. In Ciampini (De Sacris Aedificiis, tab. 
xiii.) the Lamb is raised on a throne at the foot 
of an ornamented cross, the throne itself bearing 
resemblance to an altar-table. 

The famous Vatican Cross (for which, and for 
the Cross of Velletri," see Cardinal Borgia's 
monographs, Rome, 4to. 1779 and 1780) is the 
6th century type of symbolic representation. A 
medallion of the Lamb bearing the cross, and 
with a nimbus, is placed at its central point of 
intersection, and it is accompanied by two half- 
length figures of our Lord, with the cruc:form 
nimbus at the top and foot of the vertical limb. 
Two others at the horizontal ends are supposed 
to represent Justin II. and his Empress Sophia. 
The upper half-length of the Lord holds a book 
in the left hand, and blesses with the right; the 
lower one holds a roll and a small cross. The 
embossed lily-ornaments are of great beauty, 


€ "The Cross of Velletri, which Borgia attributes to the 
Sth or 10th century, contains the symbols of the four 
Evangelista. The Vatican Cross is photographed in M. 
St. Laurent's paper in Didron's Revue Archćologique (see 
infra). The result reflects great credit on the accuracy 
of Borgia's illustration ; and M. St. Laurent speaks bigbly 
of Ciampini and others, 
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and there is an inscription on the back, which 
Borgia reads thus :— 


“ Ligno quo Christus humanum subdidit hostem 
Dat Romae Justinus opem " 


As it is impossible to determine which is the 
earliest representation of the Crucifixion or 
crucifix now in existence or on trustworthy 
record, a few of the oldest known may be briefly 


Perpendicular of Vatican Cross. 


described here. They will be found in woodcut 
in Angelo Rocca, Thesaurus Pontificiarum Rerum, 
vol. i. p. 153, though the copies have been made 
by a draughtsman skilled in anatomy, who has 
quite deprived them of the stamp of antiquity, 
which their originals undoubtedly . The 
first and second are said by Rocca to be the 
workmanship of Nicodemus and St. Luke. The 
2L 
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first is evidentiy of the time of Charlemagne. 
The Crucihed is clothed in a long tunic, and bears 
a crown of radiatory bars, closed at top, rising 
from the circlet. A chalice is at its feet, and 
A won the title overhead. 

The head of the second, attributed to St. Luke, 
is crowned, and surrounded by a nimbus. It is 
almost entirely naked,—the waistcloth, at least, 
seems to have been purposely contracted : this of 
itself would place it at a late date. 

The third example is historical. Jt is called 
the Crucifix of John VII., and represents a mosaic 
in the old Basilica of St. Peter's. Rocca dates it 
706. It bears the crucitorm nimbus with the 
title INRI. It is clothed in a long tunic, the 
form and folds of which are most graceful, 
and bear a great resemblance to the painted 
crucifix found in the Catacombs, assigned to 
Pope Adrian III. 884. 

The fourth is the celebrated Crucifix of Charle- 
magne, given to Leo III. and the Basilica of St. 
Peter's, and dated 815. It is clothed in an ample 
waistcloth, the wound in the side is represented, 
and the head surrounded by a cruciform nimbus. 
Four nails are used in all these crucihixes. 

A crucifix is described bv the Rev. F. H. 
Tozer, which, as he considers, has a decided 
claim to be considered the _ most ancient in exist- 
ence, and which he saw in the monastery of 
Xeropotama at Mount Athos. It is a reputed 
gift of the Empress Pulcheria (+14—453), and 
has been spared no doubt for that reason. It is 
a supposed fragment of the true cross, and con- 
šists of one long piece of dark wood and two 
cross-pieces. one above the other, the smaller 
intended for the superscription. The smali 
figure of our Lord is of ivory or bone. Near 
the foot is a representation of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in gold plate, and set with dia- 
monds and sapphires of extraordinary size and 
beauty. Below that, the inscription KwovgTav- 
rivov Ebpposvvns kal TeV TEkvov. Another 
exists at Ochrida in Western Macedonia, dis- 
used, and of unknown history. Mr, Tozer con- 
Riders that it belonged to a disciple of Cyril and 
Methodius, and may probably be connected with 
the latter. He mentions a third, also probably 
connected with the Apostle of Bohemia, in the 
Museum at Prague (see Murray's ZHundbook of 
South Germany), and another as existing in 
Crete (see Pashley's Tratels). These are the 
only crucifixes he knows of as existing in the 
Greek Church. The Iconoclastic controversy, 
he observes, took the same course with the cru- 
cifix as with other representations, painted or 
carved: and when it died away into compro- 
mise on the distinction between icons and 
images, the crucifix was treated as an image. 
This does not necessarily apply to pictures in 
MSS.; but the carved form may have been the 
more easily dislodged in the Iconoclastic contro- 
versv of 720, because it had not been long 
introduced, since it did not exist till the 7th 
century. “To the keener perception of the 
Greeks" (says Milman, Zatin Christirnity, vi. 
413) “ there may have arisen a feeling, that 
in its more rigid and solid form the Image was 
nearer to the Idol. There was a tacit compro- 
mise" (after the period of Iconoclasm) ; “ nothing 
appeared but painting, mosaics, engravings on 
cup and chalice"' (this of course accounts for 
works like the Cross of Velletri, the Diptych of 
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Rambona, and others), “and embroidery on vest- 
ments. The renunciation of sculpture grew to 
a rigid passionate aversion , ... asofaJewor 
Mohamrmedan.'' There can be no doubt that tbe 
first step in a progress which has frequently endel 
in idolatry was made in the Quinisext Council, 
or that in Trullo, at Constantinople in 691. It 
is the challenge to Iconoclasm. It decrees (can. 
82) that, as tne antitype is better than tvpe or 
symbol in all representation, the literal repre- 
sentation of the Lord shall take the place ot the 
svmbolic Lamb on all emblems of His sacrifice, 
and ordains thus: Tčy To> alpovros Tv &nap- 
Tiav n6ćauov "Auyoy XpigT0oU TOL Geov Npev, 
KATA Tdv dvOpwzivov xapaxTIpa xa) dy To 
eikbaiw Rd TOU vUy dvr) TOU FAA Gurov 
avasrnA svađa  dpićouev.4 — [Compare AGNUS 
DE1.) 

A very early crucifix of the 6th century seems 
to be mentioned in the following passage, which 
is produced by Binterim (Denžrrurdigk. iv. part i. 
48) without reference, but which he may have 
seen in some unpublished record. He is speak- 
ing of the church of Hoye in the bishopric of 
Liege, destroyed by the Huns in the 4th century, 
and restored A.D. 512, at the time of the fhrst 
synod of Orleans. This church “a suis civibus 
reedificatur, et in longum versus Orientem ex- 
tenditur usque ad gradus Chori suh crucsfiro, 
altari tamen antiquo semper remanente,' &c. 
Further, he quotes Aegidius as stating that 
Robert, Provost of Liege, “sub crucifixo sepul- 
turam accepit." This only proves the existerce 
of crucifixes at the time of the writers, espe- 
cially as the original altar is spoken of as re- 
maining, without mention of cross or crucilir, 
at the end of the choir which contained it. Had 
the name or date of the author of the passage 
quoted been known, it would have been of great 
importance ; but it may be, and its Latin might 
indicate that it is, from some late chronicler, 
familiar with the appearance of the church, and 
using the words as meaning no more than “ under 
the present crucifix, or rood above the altar- 
screen." Dr. Binterim founds no argument on it 
as to the date of the German change from cross 
to crucifix, and the passage may be let pass. 
The “Santo Volto,?' “ Vultus de Luca," or 
Crucifix of Lucca (corrupted by William Rufus, 
for imprecatory purposes, into the “Face of št. 
Luke"), is carved in cedar-wood, and is attri- 
buted to Nicodemus, and supposed to have been 
conveyed miraculously to Lucca in 782. It is 
said to be of the 6th century, and is certainly 
one of the earliest crucifixes in existence. it 
bears the Lord crowned as king, and vested ina 
long pontifical robe as priest, and thus combines 
symbolic treatment with realism, perhaps in tbe 
way afterwards intended by the Council in 
Trullo. The idea is that of the Crucited King 
of Men, and the work is an assertion of the com- 
bined deity and humanity, and of the submiš- 
sion to death of the Lord of humanity. A cru- 
cifix greatly resembling this was found during 
some operations at Christchurch, Oxford, and is 
now preserved in the Bodleian: it was probablr 
an outer ornament of some Evangeliarium. We 
understand M. St. Laurent to consider these 
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d Tbe author of this paper can remember no repre 
sentation of the Crucifixion as existing either at the Con- 
vent of Mount Sina! or that of Mar Saba. 
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examples to date from the 12th century (Zvono- 
graphic de la Croiz et du Crucijix ; Didron's 
Annales Archeolugiques, t. xrii. pp. 5, 137, 213, 
357, and t. xxiii. pp. 5, 174, a most valuable 
and exhaustive summary of our whole subject, 
admirably illustrated). 

The steps of the progress from symbolic to 
literal representation will be noticed imme- 
diately; but two more Crucifixions of great and 
undoubted antiquity (the first having a claim to 
be considered the most ancient in existence) re- 
main to be briefiy noticed. Both confirm to a 
certain extent the remark insisted on or sug- 
gested by many Roman Catholic writers, that the 
private use of the crucifix in devotion dates 
from very early times. The first is the famous 
Syriac Evangeliarium in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, widely known for the probably unique 
detail of the soldiers, not casting dice, but play- 
ing at the world-old game of “ Mora" on their 
fingers, for the garment without seam. It is 
represented in Assemanni's Catalogus Bibi. Medic. 
Florence, 1742, tav. xxiii. The whole _ MS. is 
one of the most interesting documents in the 
world; with many illuminations, performed with 
that indeseribable grimness of earnestness which 
was the root of Eastern asceticism, and which still 
lingers in the handywork of the stern Arcagnuoli, 


Upper half vf Crucifision MS. of Rabuja. 


or the brothers Orgagna.  Assemauni calls it 
“* vetustissimus codex qui in eadem Lbibliotheca 
extat," and it is described by Prof. Westwood in 
his Palaeographia Sacra, and dated 586 by its 
writer, the monk Rabula. It is composed with 
instinctive skill in two groups, upper and lower. 
At the top are the sun and moon ; one a face, the 
other a crescent. The upper group, which is semi- 
circular or rather cycloidal in its shape, consists 
of .the thrce crosses, supported on their right by 
the Virgin Mother and another female figure, on 
the left by three more women. The soldiers 
with the spear and the sponge stand on each side 
next to the central and largest cross. “Over the 
head of the former is the name AOTINOC. The 
Lord wears the Jong robe, the thieves have waist- 
cloths, and large drops of blood, in conventional 
form, are falling from their hands. Four nails 
are used in each. At the foot of the cross the 
upper and lower group are joined by the soldiers 
playing for the coat. In the centre, below the 
cross, is a Holy Sepulchre (represented in all 
early Byzantine and Italo- or Gothic-Byzantine 
work as an upright structure of much the same 
shape as a sentry's box). It is supported on the 
left by a woman, the Blessed Virgin, and an 
angel ; on the other by St. John, another apos- 
tolic figure in the act of blessing, and other 
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adoring women. The base of the composition, as 
it were, is formed by a group of soldiers, over- 
thrown by the stroke of visible substantial rays 
from the sepulchre; the stone also lies on the 
left. “The designer seems to have thought much 
of the fact of its being rolled away, and he has 
accordingly drawn it as a disk like a grindstone. 
Grotesque and archaic as it is, this work is com- 
posed exactly like Orgagna*s or Michael Angelo's 
“Last Judgment," Titinn's “ Assumption," or 
Raffaelle's “* Transfiguration"—i1. e., of two great 
upper and lower groups, tied together and sup- 
ported on both sides; nor could any work better 
illustrate the lingering of Byzantine traditian in 
sacred subjects. A full description is give 
Professor Westwood in his Palaeo jraphia SA a, 
also bv Dom Gueranger, Inst. Liturgiques, val. 
iii. app. 

Of the four Crucifixions given by Gori in vol. 
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Diptych of Rambuna. 


iii. of his Thesaurus Diptychorum (pp. 116, 128, 
203, 216), that at p. 203, called the “ Diptych of 
Rambona in Picenum,' is the most ancient and 
extraordinary. It contains a medallion of the 
First Person of the Trinity above, with the sun 
and moon below on the right and left of the cross, 
personified as figures bearing torches. There are 
two titles, EGO SUM IHS NAZARENUS in rude 
Roman letters, with a smaller label, REX JU. 
2L12 
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DEORUM, over the cross. The nimbus 1s cruci“ 
form, the waistcloth reaches almost to the knees, 
the navel is strangely formed into an eye. The 
Virgin and St. John stand under the arms of 
the cross. But the distinguishing detail is the 
addition of the Roman wolf and twins below the 
cross, with the words ROMVLVS ET REMVLVS 
A LVPA NUTRITI. This wonderful ivory is now 
in the Vatican Museum (see Murray's Handbook), 
and is in the most ancient style of what may be 
called dark-age Byzantine art, when all instruc- 
tion and sense of beauty are departed, but so 
vigorous a sense of the reality of the fact re- 
muns, as to render the work highly impressive 
—ns also in the Medici MS. 

Professor Westwood (al, Sac. pl. 18) enables 
us to refer to a Crucifixion found in an Irish MS. 
written about 800. It is in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and is partly copied 
from the Pulaeojraphia by Mr. Ruskin (in The 
Two Paths, p. 27), who selects one of the angels 
above the cross as a specimen of absolutely dead 
and degraded art. This is perfectly correct, and 
the work is a painful object of contemplation, as 
it displays the idiocy of a contemptible person 
instructed in a decaying style, rather than the 
roughness of a barbarian workman like the carver 
of the diptych. The absurd interlacings and use 
of dota, the sharpening of fingers into points, and 
the treatment of the subject entirely as a matter 
of peumanship, without either devotional sense of 
its importance or artistic effort to realize it, make 
the MS. most disagreeably interesting as far as 
this miniature is concerned. 

The plea or hypothesis of Roman Catholic 
writers, that actual images of the crucified body 


Graffito. 


of the Lord may have been used in the very 
carliest times for private devotion, is open to the 
obvious remark that none of them can be pro- 
duced, whereas symbolical memorinls of the 
Crucifixion are found in regular succession, both 
mural and in portable forms. Father Martigny 
argues that the notorious Graffito of the Palace 
of the Caesnrs inay be a caricatured copy of some 
undiscovered crucifix used for Christian worship. 
Father Garrueci's description of it, “ Il Crocifisso 
Graflito in casa dei Cesari," is given by Canon 
Liddon in his 7th Bampton Lecture (p. 397); and 
the remarks which aecompany it are most im- 
portant, as they show “the more intelligent and 
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bitter hostility of Paganism to the Church since 
the apostolic martyrdoms a century and a half 
before, when converts had also been made in 
Caesar's household.' He shows also, incidentallr, 
that it can hardly have been derived from any 
Christian emblem, as the ass's head connects it 
evidently with the Gnostic invective, wbich at- 
tributed to the Jews the worship of an ass. This 
Tacitus mentions (Hist. v. c. 4); and Tertullian 
(Apolog. 16) notices Tacitus' confusion between 
Jews and Christians, and appeals to his own ac- 
count of the examination of the Jewish temple 
by Pompey, who found “*no image" in the temple. 
For proof of the confusion of the early Christians 
with the Jews by the pagan world; Dr. Liddon 
refers to Dr. Pusey's note on the above passage 
in Tertullian, in the Oxford Library of the 
Futhers. 

The relics of the treasury of the Cathedral of 
Monza, closely described and partly represented 
in woodcut by M. Martigny, are valuable exam- 
ples of the transition between symbolic and actual 
representation of the Crucifixion. One of the 
ampullae for sacred oil is said to have been pre- 
sented by Gregory the Great to Theodelinda, wife 
of Antharis king of Lombardy, probably some 
time soon after 590, about a hundred years be- 
fore the Council in Trullo. It is circular, and 
the head of the Lord, with a cruciform nimbus, 
is placed at the top. Below, to right and left, 
are the two thieves, with extended arms, but 
without crosses ; and below them two figures are 
kneeling by a cross which seems to be budding 
into leaves. Two saints or angels are on the 
extreme right and left, and the usual Holy Se- 
pulchre below, with an angel watching it on the 
right in the act of benediction, while St. John and 
St. Mary Magdalene are (apparently) approach- 
ing it on the other side. Another vessel bears a 
figure of the Lord, clothed with a long robe, with 
the nimbus and extended arms, but without tbe 
cross. Finally, the reliquary of Theodelinda, so 
called, has the crucified Form, with the nimbus 
and inscription IC XC, clothed in the long tunic, 
with the soldiers, two figures apparently mock- 
ing Him, and the Virgin and St. John on the right 
and left. The clothed figure indicates symbolical 
treatment, since it must have been well known 
that the Roman custom was to crucify naked; 
and Martigny argues that the Graffito, which is 
clothed, must therefore have been copied from 
some Christian picture. But from this time, or 
from that .of the Council of 691, the artistic or 
ornamental treatment begins. The earliest Cruci- 
fizions are narrative, not dramatic : the Resur- 
rection being so frequently introduced into the 
same composition, as if without it the subject 
would be altogether too painful for Christian 
eyes. And, indeed, till the first efforts of Pisan 
sculpture aud Florentine painting, the import- 
ance of the event represented withdrew all atten- 
tion to the personality of the artist. In works 
of after days the painter's power isall. Their 
range of excellence is as wide as the difference 
between the tender asceticism of Fra Angelica, 
and the mighty sorrow of Michael Angelo, and 
the intense power, knowledge, and passion of tbe 
great canvass of_Tintoret in the Scuola di San 
Rocco at Venice. The treatment of this picture 
resembles that of the most ancient works. All 
its consummate science is directed to bringivg 
every detail of the scene into a grent unity, wbile 
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attention is expressly withdrawn from the face 
of the Lord, which is cast into deep shadow. 
(See Ruskin, Šfodern  Painters, vol. ii) In 
all ancient work the Lord's face is abstracted 
and expressionless: any uttempt to represent 
bodily pain belongs to modern work of the 
baser sort, which torms no part of our present 
subject. 

For the details and accessories of the Cruci- 
fixion, whether things or persons, they have been 
tor the most part enumerated and described. The 
nails are always four in number in ancient works, 
two fvr the feet and two for the hands. The 
crossed lexs and single large nai) or spike belong 
to the artistic period.  Martigny refers to St. 
Cyprian (De Passion. Dni. inter Opusc. p. 83, 
ed. Oxon.) as speaking of the nails which pierced 
our Lord's feet in the plural number. St. Cyprian, 
he says, had seen the punishinent of the cross. 
"The suppedancum or rest for the feet occurs in 
the crosses of Leo III. and of Velletri, not in the 
Diptveh of Rambona.  'The Grafiito indicates its 
*" presence. It seems to have been occasionally 
left out, in deference to those passages in Holy 
Scripture which allude to the disgrace or curse 
attaching to one “hanging " on the trće. The 
title of the cross, which is given with slight dif- 
ferences in St. Matt. xxvii. 37, Mark xv. 26, Luke 
xxiii. 38, John xix. 9, varies greatly in diflerent 
representations. It is omitted in the crosses of 
Lucca and Velletri. Early Greek painters re- 


duce it to the name of Christ, IC XC, or substitute 
the A and w. The sign #C (pos) occurs, as well 
as LVX MVADI, frequently accompanied by the 
symbols of the sun and the moon, as a red star 
or face and crescent, or in the Rambona ivory 
(see page 515] as mourning figures bearing 
torches. They are introduced as emblematic of 
the homage of nl! nature, or_ in remembrance of 
the eclipse of the Crucifixion. 

The Blessed Virgin and St. John appear in the 
Medicean MS., and very frequently in ancient 
works; the soldiers rather less so, though they 
occur in the above MS: and the reliquary of 
Monza. The typical figure of the first Adam 
rising from the earth as a symbol of the resur- 
rection of the body, with the Hand of Blessing 
above indicating the presence of God, is given in 
Ciampini (/'e oacr. Aedij. tab. xxlii, P. 79). 
The skull, whether human or that of a lamb, 
placed at the foot of the cross, either as an 
emblem of sacrifice or in reference to the place 
Golgotha, is of late use, and is almost the only 
late addition of symbolic detail. 

The rare addition of the soldiers casting lots is 
said to be found in an ivory of the 8th century 
from Cividule in Friuli (Mozzoni, Zavola crono- 
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The decorative scrollwork is rather sparingly 
disposed with great judgment, and on the spike, 
ferule, or metal strap probably intended for 
fixing the cross on a staff for processional or 
other purposes [see CROSS, DRACONARIUS] is an 
engraving of the probable designer and donor, 
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| logiche della Chiesa unirersale, Venezia, 1856— 
6.3). The only other representation of it is in 
the Medici MS. The wolf and twins are in the 
Rambona diptych alone. The types of the four 
Evangelists are on the back of the Cross of Vel- 
Jetri, in the Gospel of Egbert, of Trier, infra, 
and on numerous crosses of later date. Some 
additional inscriptions have been meutioned, as 
well as the additivn (in the Vatican Cross) of 
medallion portrnits.  Considerable liberty in this 
matter seems to have been allowed in the earliest 
times, as is indicated by Constantine's introduc- 
tivn of the words of his Vision; and still more 
strongly in an instance referred to by Borgia, in 
Anastasius (tom. i. n. 2, ed. Vignolii), of a cross 
given by Belisarius to St. Peter—*“ per_ manus 
Vicgilii Papae''—of gold and jewels, weighing 
100 1bs., “in qua scripsit victorias suas." 


But even the Vatican Cross yields in interest 
to two German relics of the same character, 
lately described and well illustrated in No. 45 of 
the Jdhrbucher des Verein. von  Alterthumse 
freunden im Rheintande, p. 195, Bonn, 1868. The 
first of these is the Station-Cross of Mainz. It 
is of gilded bronze, of the Western form (Com- 
missa), and rather more than one foot in height. 
Herr Heinrich Otte retersit to the end of the 12th 
century, a date far beyond our period. But its 
interest is paramount, more particularly from 
the evident intention of the designer to make it 
embody a whole system of typical instruction, 
and to leave it behind him as a kind of sculp- 
tured document, or commentaryv, connecting the 
Old and New Testaments. Thus, at the middle 
or intersection of the arms of the cross, the 
Lamb is represented in a medallion, bis head 
surrounded with a plain nimbus. On the back 
of the cross in the same place there is a square 
plate, with an engraved representation of Abra- 
ham oftering up Isaac, the angel, and the ram. 
Round the latter is the beginning of a hexmneter 
line—tCui  patriarcha suum—wbhich is com- 
pleted round the medallion of the Lamb in front, 
thus: T Pater otlert in cruce natum. In like 
manner, four engravings on ench side at the 
extremities of the cross refer to each other, 
and are described by corresponding halves of 
hexameters. The New Testament subjects are 
all in front, with the Lamb in the centre, as 
antitypes: the Old Testament or typical events 
or persons are at the back. Thus on the spec- 
tator's left at the back of the cross is an engrav- 
ing of Moses recciving the Tables of the Law on 
Mount Sinai, with the words Qui Moysi legem. 
Corresponding to it on the right front is the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, with dat alumnis 
Pnueumatis ipnem. The remainder as under— 
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Mvtto. 
+ Qui levat Eliam 
+ propriam sublimat usiam (ovgiav). 
+ Que portas Gaze 
+ vis aufert cluustra Jebenne. 


to heaven. 


Hales. 


+ Qua reddit absumptus 
+ surgit virtute sepultus, 


THEODERIC ABBAS. The graphic power and 

exceeding qunintness of the Scriptural engra- 

vings is that of the finest miniatures of the 12th 
or 13th century. 

The second of these most interesting works, 

, inferior as a work of art from its barbaric wild- 
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ness and the preference for ugliness so often 
observed in Northern-Gothic grotesque, is of 
even greater interest as a transitional cross, 
especially when viewed in relation to the changes 
eutorced by the decree of the Council in Trullo, 
A.D. 691. This is the Station-Cross of Planig, 
near Kreuznach; of the same size and form 
as that of Mainz, but referred by Otte to the 
10th century. The ancient symbol of the Lamb 
is preserved on the back of this crucifix, which 
displays the human form in front, as in many 
other Romanesque crosses of bronzed copper. 
On this combination — perhaps a compromise 
between the feeling of the older times and the 
more modern spirit of the Quinisextine Council 
—Otte quotes Durandus, ZRationale, lib. i. c. 3, 
n. 6: “ Non enim agnus Dei in cruce prin- 
cipaliter depingi debet ; sed homine depicto, non 
obest agnum in parte inferivri vel posteriori 
depingere," He also gives the express words of 
Adrianu [., in his letter to Tarasius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in 785: “ Verum igitur agnum 
Dominum nostrum J, C. secundum imaginem 
humanam a modo etiam in imaginibus pro 
veteri agno depingi jubemus.? (De Consecr. 
Dist. iii. c. 29; see Labbe, vi. 1177.) He refers 
also to the splendid work on Rhenish antiqui- 
ties called Aunstdenkmaler des christlichen Mittel- 
alters, by Ernst aus'm Werth, Leipzig (Weigel), 
1857, taf. xxiv.-vi., for the Essen ana other 
roods, which much resemble those of Kreuznach 
and Mainz, combining the Lamb with the human 
form, and adding personifications of the sun and 
moon which remind us of the Diptych of Ram- 
bona, and the symbols of the four Evangelista, as 
in the Crucifix of Velletri. Space forbids us to 
give accounts of these most interesting relics, 
but the subject appears to be treated with 
exhaustive fulness and illustrated to perfection 
in the two German works referred to. * The 
Planig-on-Nahe rood, however, is entitled to a 
briefly-detailed description. In front is the 
crucitied form, severely archaic in treatment ; 
the long hair is carefully parted and carried 
back ; the head is without nimbus; and the 
limbs are long, stiff, and _wasted, the ribs being 
displayed, as is so commonly done in medineval 
crucifixes, to complete the illustration of the 
text, “ They pierced my hands and my feet: 
I may tell all my bones." A triple serpentine 
stream of blood runs from each hand, and also 
from the feet, being there received in a cup 
or chalice, the foot of_ which is a grotesque 
lion?s head. The back of the cross bears on its 
centre the Lamb with cruciform nimbus; below 
it a medallion of the donoar, “ Ruthardus Cus- 
tos :? and four other bas-reliefs, now wanting, 
occupied the four extremities of the arms, and 
almost certainly represented the four Evange- 
lists. As in the Diptych of Rambona, the navel 
resembles an eye. Scarcely inferior to these is 
the 10th century miniature of a single crucifix 
with the title IHS NAZAREN REX IU- 
DEORUM, and the sun and moon above the 
cross-beam, within circles, and represented with 
expressions of horror,—seated in chariots, one 
drawn by horses, the other by oxen. And it is 
impossible to omit the Crucifixion picture from 
the Gospel of Bishop Egbert of Trier, 975-993 
(in Mooyer's Onomasticon Chronographicon, Hi- 
rarchia Germanica, 8vo. Minden, 54), now in the 
Stadtbibliothek there. Here the Lord is clad in 
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a long robe to the ankles; the robbers are als» 
clad in tunics so close to the form as to give the 
appearance of shirts and trowsers. Above are 
the sun and moon, hiding their faces. The 
cross has a second cross-piece at top, forming a 
tau above the Western cross. The robbers are 
on tau-crosses; suspended, but with unpiercel 
hands; the passage in the 22nd Psalm being 
referred to the Redeemer alone. Their names, 
Desmas the penitent, and Cesmas the obdurate, 
are above their heads. The Virgin-Mother and 
another woman stand on the right of the cross, 
St. John on the left. The soldier “ Stephaton 
is presenting the sponge of vinegar :* two others 
are casting lots below. This detail reminds us 
of the great Florentine miniature of the moni: 
Rabula, excepting that the game of Mora is 
there substituted for dice. 

These works are somewhat beyond our period ; 
yet as a paper on Crucifixes must contain some 
account of the things whose name it bears, and 
the first eight centuries supply us with so few 
examples of what are popularly called cruci- 
fixes, a short inroad into early mediaevalism 
may be allowed. The Iconodulist  Lransitiou 
formally made at the Council in Trullo was weli 
suited to the Northern mind, and to the sacra- 
mental theory of pain; but it fell in also with 
that tendency to personification advancing on 
symbolism, which the Western races inherit, 
perhaps, from ancient Greece, and which Mr. 
Ruskin, in his late Ozford Lectures, points out 
as the idolatrous tendency of Greek art. With 
Cimabue and Giotto, and from their days, artis- 
tic skill and power over beauty are brought to 
bear on the crucifix, as on other Christian re- 
presentations, for good and for evil. Of the 
cautious and gradual compromise of the Greek 
Church we have already spoken. [R. St. J.T.) 


CRUET. (AMA: AMPULLA.] 


CRYPTA. In the well-known passage of 
St. Jerome in which he describes the Sunday 
visits he and his schooltellows at Rome paid to 
the graves of the apostles and martyrs, he uses 
the term cryptas to designate what we now call 
the cutacomb3. “ Dum essem Romae puer . . . 
solebam . . . + diebus Dominicis sepulchra apo- 
stolorum et martyrum  circumire, crebroque 
cryptas ingredi quae in terra profunda defossae 
ex utraque parte ingredientium per parietes 
habent corpora sepultorum.?  Hieron. sn Ezech, 
c. xl. We find the word again used meta- 
phorically in Jerome's preface to Daniel, “ Cum 
et quasi per cryytam ambulans rarum desuper 
lumen aspicerem." The word is employed in 
the same specific sense by Pradentius, Peristeph. 
Hymn. ii.:— 

« Haud procul extremo culta ad pomeria valla 

Mersa latebrosis crypta latet foveis, 
Hujus in occultum gradibus via prona refiexis 
lre per anfractus luce latente docet." 


The classical use of crypta for an undergrouud 
passage or chamber, whether the drain of a cloaca, 
or a subterranean arcade, or a storehouse for fruit 
or corn, or a tunnel, such as that of Pausilipo 
at Naples, shews the appropriateness of the term. 
(See for examples Faccioluti, Zericon.)  Crypta 


* “Longinus"' is always the lance-bearer. See Medici 
(Laurentian) Crucifix, supra. 
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seems to have been sometimes used in Christian 
times as synonymous with coemeterium. Thus 
we have in the church of St. Prassede an in- 
seription commemorating the translation thither 
from the catacombs of the relics of more than 
two thousand saints, in which occur the words 
“iu coemeteriis seu cryptis." We may, how- 
ever, mark this distinction between the two 
words that coemeterium is a word of wider signi- 
fication, ineluding open-air burial-grounds, while 
crypta is strictly limited to those excavated be- 
neath the surface of the ground.  Padre Marchi, 
after an elaborate investigation of the inscrip- 
tions in which the word crypta occurs, endea- 
vours to demonstrate that it was employed to 
indicate a limited portion of a subterranean 
cemetery, including several burial chapels or 
cubicula, so that the relation of the cwiculum to 
the crypta, and again of the crupta to the coeme- 
terium, was that of a part to the whole. (dJfonu- 
menti primitiv. pp. 196 sq., 168 sq.) His chief 
authority for this conclusion is a passage of 
Anastasius, Vita S.  Marcellini, & 30, which 
appears to draw this distinction between the 
cubiculum in which the body of Pope Marcellinus 
was buried, and the cry;ta of which it formed 
part. There are also inscriptions which support 
Marchi's view that a crygta was a smaller divi- 
sion of a cocmeterium. One from that of Pris- 
cilla records that Gregory lies “in the eleventh 
crypt,? “ in undecima crypta Gregorius." Others 
speak of “new crypts" constructed in a ceme- 
tery; €.g4. an inscriptivn now in the Vatican 
“in cimiterium Balbinae in cripta nova ;"? one 
from St. Cyriaca given by Boldetti, “in crypta 
noba retro sanctus." But Mich. Stef. de Russi 
has shown  satistactorily, Rom. Šutt. i. 23 sq. 
that Marchi presses the supposed distinction too 
tar, and thut it is very far from holding good 
generally. The truth is that crypta was a 
word of general meaning, and embraced every 
kind of subterranean excavation, whether smaller 
or more extensive. 

We sometimes meet with the expressions 
Crijptae arenarum, or cryptae arenariae, in _con- 
nection with the interment of Christian martyrs. 
Bosio, Rom. Sott. pp. 192, 186, 481, 300, &c. 
These would seem to indicate the galleries of a 
deserted pozzolana pit, as places of sepulture. But 
it has been shewn in the article CATACOMBS that, 
though the subterranean cemeteries very fre- 
quently had a close connection with these quar- 
ries, and were approached through their adits, 
the sand-pits themselves were seldom or never 
used for interment, for which indeed they were 
unfit without very extensive alteration and adap- 
tation. The passages referred to, which 'are 
chietly found iu the not very trustworthy *“ Acts 
of the Martyrs," have probably originated in a 
confusion between the catacombs themselves and 
the qunrries with which they were often so 
closely connected. (E. V.] 


CTESIPHON ON THE TIGRIS (CouNciIL 
OF), A.D. 420, under Taballaha, abp. of Seleucia, 
on the opposite bank of the river, where the 
Nicene faith was received, and with it the canons 
to which the consent of the rest of the church 
westwards had been given (Mansi iv. 441—2). 

[E. S. F.) 


CUBICULUM. In addition to the use of this 
word to designate the family grave chambers in 
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the subterranean cemeteries at Rome (for which 
see CATACOMB8, p. 310), we find it employed to 
denote what we should now call the side chapels 
of the nave of a church. The first instance of its 
use in this sense is in the writings of Paulinus 
of Nola. Writing to his friend Severus, Zp. xxxii. 
S 12, he describes the church recently erected at 
Nola, and particularizes these side chapels, which 
were evidently novel features in church arrange- 
ment. There were four on each side of the nave, 
beyond the side aisles (porticus), with two verses 
inscribed over the entrance. 'Vheir object was to 
furnish places of retirement for those who desired 
to pray or meditate on the word of God, and for 
the sepulcehral memorials of the departed. "Vhe 
passage is: * Cubicula intra porticus quaterna 
longis basilicae lateribus inserta, secretis oran- 
tium, vel in lege Domini meditantium, praeterea 
memoriis religiosorum ac familiarium accommo- 
datos ad pacis aeternae requiem locos praebent, 
omne cubiculum binis per liminum frontes ver- 
sibus praenotatur." They ditfered from the side 
chapels of later ages in containing no altars, as 
originally there was but one altar in a church. 
(Remondini, tom, i. p. 412.) Paulinus also speaks 
of these chapels under the name of cellae or 
cellulae, e.g. when spcaking of a thief who hnd 
concealed himself in one of them al! night, 
he says: 
“ Cellula de multis, quae per latera undique magnis, 
Appositae tectis praebent secura sepulchris 
Hospitla."— Poema, x1xX. V. 475 sq. 


Cubicula is also of frequent occurrence in the 
Liber Pontificalis of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
as synonymous with oratoria. In the description 
of various oratoria erected by Symmachus A.D. 
498-514, we find, S 79, “ quae cubicula omnia a 
fundamento perfecta construxit." Of Sergius, 
A.D. 687—701, we read, S 163, that he repaired 
the decayed chapels around St. Peter's. “ Hic 
tectum et cubicula quae circumquaque ejusdem 
basilicae quae per longa temporum stillicidiis et 
ruderibus fuerant disrupta studiosius innovavit 
et reparavit." And it is recorded of Leo III. 
A.D. 795, that he also rebuilt the ruinous cubi- 
cula attached to the same basilica (8 412). 
Perhaps the earliest existing example in Rome 
of such a chapel attached to the body of a church 
is that of St. Zeno in the church of St. Prassede, 
built by Pope Paschal I. about A.D. 817. In an 
early descripuon of the basilica of San Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, given bv De Rossi, Bullett. di Arch. 
Crist. Giugno, 1864, p. 42, from a MS. in the 
Vienna Library, we find the word used in a 
similar sense: “ Est parvum cubiculum in por- 
ticu ad occidentem ubi pausat Herennius martyr.'" 
Paulinus also describes cubicula or cellae of this 
nature in the porticos of the atrium of the 
church of St. Felix. They were intended for 
private prayer. The altar of the basilica could 
be seen from them by means of windows. They 
were ornamented with scriptural paintings : 


“ Metanda bonis babitacula digne 
Quos huc ad sancti justum Felicis bonorem, 
Duxerat orandi studium non cura bibendi." 
Poem. xxvi. v. 395 sq. 


The last words quoted have reference to the 
custom, the abuse of. which, degenerating into 
gross license, is severely inveighed against by 
Paulinus, of holding feasts in the cubicula. Cf. 
Paulin. Poema xxvi. De Felicis Natal. ix. v. 541. 
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The word oiklakos was used in Greek in the 
same sense. We have an erample in a letter of 
Nilus to Olympiodorus the prefect, relating to 
the church he had built, dy šč Trg kowe olky 
moAMos kal Šiuapdpois oikiakolrs “Be Anućvo 
apxeloBai, ČKAaSTOV NETEYUĆVG TiuiP STAVE. 

From the use of cubiculum as a chapel, cubi- 
Cularii came to be employed in the sense of 
Chaplains. “ Hic [Leo I.] constituit et addidit 
supra sepulchra apostolorum ex clero Romano 
custodes qui dicuntur cubicularii quos modo 
dicimus capellanos. —Cubiculum enim idem erat 
apud antiquos quod hodie apud nos capella." 
Ciacconius, Vit. et (zest. Pont. Roman. i. p. 307. 


[E. V.] 
CUCUFAS, martyr at Barcelona, July 25 
(Hart. Usuardi). [C.] 


CUCULLA, cucullus, cucullio, is one of the 
few articles of the monastic dress specified by 
the founder of the Benedictines (Žeg. c. 35): 
and has commonly beeu considered the badge of 
monks, €.g. in the old proverb, ** cuculla non facit 
monachum.'' — Benedict ordered the “ cuculla,? 
or hood, to be shaggy for winter, and for summer 
ot lighter texture (cf. Conc. Reg. c. 62); and a 
“ gcapulare to be worn instead out of doors, as 
more suitable for fielU-work, being open at the 
sides. The “cuculla" protected the head and 
shoulders, and, as being worn by infants and 
peasants, was said to symbolise humility; or, 
by another account, it was to keep the eyes from 
glancing right or left (Cass. f/nst. i. 5; Sozom. 
Hist. Ecc. iii. 13, 1+). It was part of the dress 
of nuns, as well as of imonks (Pallad. Hist. Laus. 
41), and was worn by the monks of Tabenna at 
the mass (Pall. M. L. 38). If, as the words 
seem to say, it was their only clothing on tbat 
occasion, it must of course have been longer than 
a hood or cape. Indeed, ““cuculla" is often 
taken as equivalent to “ casula " (from ““ casa * 
a covering of the whole person ; in later writers 
it means, not the hood only (“ cucullus "'), but 
the monastic robe, hood and all (“ vestis cucul- 
lata,' Reg. Comm. S. Bened. c. 55, cf. Mab. Ann. 
v. 17). These same monks of Tabenna or Pacho- 
miani, like the Carthusians, drew their hoods 
forwards at meal times, so as to hide their faces 
from one another (Pall. 48; Ruff. Vi. Mon. 3). 
The “ cappa * (probably akin to our “cape ?), in 
Italy seems to correspond with the  Gallic 
“ cuculla," and both were nearly identical, it is 
thought, with the *“melotes" or sheepskin of 
the earliest ascetics (Cass. Znstit, i. 8; Pall. 
Hist. Laus. 28); and so with the “ pera" (or 
“ Denula,? according to Al. Gazaeus, «ad lvc. 
citat.), the “ pellis caprina dependens ab humeris 
ad lumbos * (Isidor. Orig. xix. 21, ap. Žeg. Comin. 
S. Bened.). Of course it is diflicult to identify 
precisely the technical names for dress in various 
countries, and in a remote period. [I. G. S.) 


CUCUMELLUM. A vessel mentioned among 
those which Paul, bishop of Cirta, delivered up 
to Felix (Baronius, Annales, an. 303, c. 12). 
This cucumellum was of silver, and was probably 
a cruet or flagon for use on thealtar. Compare 
AMA. (Ducange's Glossary, 8. v.) (C.] 


CULDEES. [CoLIDEI.] 


CUNIBERT, bishop, deposition at Cologne 
(about A.D. 663), Nov. 12 (Zfart. Usuardi). 


[C.] 


CURSUALES EQUI 


CUP. COMMUNION : 


CHRISTIAN.J —— 
CUPELLA, a small loculus or sepulchral 


recess. At present we have only one instance ef 
its use to adduce, which is given by Marchi 
(Monumenti Primit. p. 114). The iuscription in 
which it is found records the burial of her two 
children, Secundina and Laurentius, by their 
mother Secunda. The solecisms in grammar 
and orthography with which it is full show that 
Secunda was a person of humble rank. Tne 
stone is preserved in the Museum Kircherianum. 
The inscription is as follows :—*“ Ego Secunda 
feci cupella bone | mimorie filiem meem Secun | 
dinem que recessit in fidem | cum fratrem suum 
Lauren | tium in pace recesserund."  Cupella is 
evidently the diminutive of cupa, explained by 
Du Cunge to mean urna, arca sepulchralis. This 
sense is a derivative one from its classical mean- 
ing of a (arge cas“, butt, or_ rat (Caes. Bell. Cice. 
c. 11; Lucan. lib. iv. v. 420; Varro apud Non. 
c. ii. No. 113). It appears in pagan inscriptions 
but rarely : £.7., “D. Apuleius lonicus fecit Eu- 
tychiae sorori suae et Eutycheti filio ejus. In 
hac cupa mater et filius positi sunt " (Griuter, 
Inscr. p. 845, No. 1D); “ D. M. Olus Publicius 
Polytilmus  Tutor_ Titi_ Flavi  Al|gathangeli 
pupilli sui Matri | Sexctae Fortunatae defu| 
nctae locum emit, massam | calcavit cupam aedi- 
ficavit de bonjis ejus omnibus consumat."' (Doni 
class. 11, No. 6). The use of the word survived 
till later times, and Du Cange quotes from a 
monkish writer “in alia cuba juxta orientem 
sepulchrum SS. Victoris, &c." The idea has 
been propounded by the Rev. J. W. Burgon 
(Letters from Rome, p. 206), that we_may find 
in cupella, as a place of Christian burial, the 
etymology of the word capella, chapel, which has 
so long perplexed philologists, and of which no 
satisfactory derivation has ever yet been dis- 
covered. Thearchitectural term cupola is another 
form of the same root. (E. V.] 


CURCODEMUS, deacon, martyr at Auxerre, 
May 4 (Ifurt. Usuardi). [C.) 

CURIA ROMANA. [APPEAL: COUNCIL.) 

CURSE. [ANATHEMA: EXCOMMUNICATION.] 


CURSUALES EQUI, post-horses, s.e. horses 
belonging to the cursus publicus, called also for 
shortness cursus, Gr. Špćuos. The Roman posting 
or postal system—the distinction between the 
two belongs to a late stage of civilization—was 
established by Augustus. According to the 
“ Secret History" of Procopius (c. 30), the 
day's journey consisted of eight posts, some- 
times fewer, but never less than five. Each 
stable had 40 horses, and as many stablemen or 
stabularii (who seem elsewhere to be called hip- 
pocomi, Code, bk. xii. T. li. 1. 13). Bingham 
gives a quite incorrect idea of the system in 
describing the cursuales equi as being simply im- 
pressed for the army and exrchequer. A constitu- 
tion of the Emperor Constantine, A.D. 326, ex- 
pressly enacts that no one but the Prefect has 
the right to go by any other road than that 
which has a “ cursus," shewing that no mere 
occasional impressment is meant (sed nec per 
aliam viam eundi quisqusm habeat facultatem, 
nisi per quam cursus publicus stare dignoscitur ; 
Code. bk. xii. FR. li. 1. 2). But Bingham, with 
his almost habitual inaccuracy, seems to have con- 
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CURSUALES EQUI 


founded the cursus publicus with the erectio or 
right of gratuitously using it, which was confined 
to oflicials, to envoys, and under certain circum- 
stances to senators (Cođe, u.s., 1. 6, and see also 
ll. 11, 16), and which did in such case resemble 
a right of impressment, though the true equiva- 
lent for impressment seems to be found in the 
angariae or parangariae. "The cost of providing 
both the horses and fodder for them was supplied 
by the State, i.c. as it appenrs, by the provinces 
(the duty being deemed one which belouged to 
the land and not to the person, Code, bk. x. 1. 4, 
law of Valerian and Gallienus), but it wouid 
seem that they were not bound to maintain post- 
carringes (paravereda) or horses for them, since a 
law of Arcadius and Honorius, A.D. 403, enjvins 
the rectors of the provinces to see that the curials 
or provincials were not compelled to provide 
animals which they did not owe to the post 
(ib. 1. 19). Through the roguery of the ollicers 
employed the cost of fodder was, it seems, often 
exagrerated, whilst the animals were starved. 
(Code, u.g. 1, 18; constitution of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, A.D. +00, and see also Il, 2,7, 19.) By way 
of compensation, the stable manure was left to the 
provinces (1. 7, of Valentinian, Valens, and Gra- 
tian). The sale of the public horses was forbidden 
(1.10); those who used more horses than they were 
entitled to had to pay, according to circumstances, 
four times the price of the horses, or a pound of 
gold for each (11. 15,20). A curious constitution 
of the Emperor Constantine, A.D. 316, which is to 
be found at length in the Theodosian Code, bk. 
viii. T. v. 1. 66, but of which only a brief extract 
remains in that of Justinian (bk. xii. T. li. 1. 1)-— 
anticipating the labours of “* the Society fvr the 
Prevention of Cruelty towards Animals "—enacts 
that “ Forasmuch as many with knotted and 
very thick sticks (nodosis et validissimis fustibus) 
at the very outset of a stage compel the public 
animals to exhaust whatever strength they have, 
placet that none in driving should use a stick but 
either a rod ora whip, with a short goad (aculeus) 
infixed to the point, which may admonish their 
idle limbs with a harmless tickle (innocuo 
titillo), without exacting what their strength 
cannot compass '—the punishment varving from 
loss of rank to exile according to the original 
Constitution ; but the extract in Justinian's Code 
simply threntens punishment generally (poena 
non defutura). 

It seems to be considered that the clergy were 
exempt from the obligation to pay tax tor the 
horses of the cursus, under their general exemp- 
tion from sordida munera, extraordinary charges, 
the “ parangarian prestation," or the trunslati, 
or obligation to carry goods (see Code, bk. iv. 
T. iii. ). 2, of Constantine, A.D. 357; T.ii, 1. 5, of 
Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius, A.D. 412; 
Nov. 131, c. 5). It seems, however, ditlicult to 
identify the ordinary contribution for the cursus 
pruslicus with one of these, The opinion has pro- 
bably arisen from confounding it with the lia- 
bility to the “ parangaria praestatio," which, as 
above intimated, seems rather to relate to oc- 
casional impressment. Certain it is that as one 
of the duties belonging to the land, which were 
to be borne by all (munera, quae patrimoniis 
publicae utilitatis gratia indicuntur, ab omnibus 
subeunda sunt, Code, bk. x. t. xli. 1. 1, of Anto- 
nine) it does not seem by its nature to have been 
one from which the clergy would be exempt, and 
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we have proof from the story of St. Augustine 
having declined to accept for the Church an 
estate charged with the patrimonial munus termed 
the * navicularian," re. that relating to the trans- 
port of corn from Africa, lest the Church should 
have to undertake such a duty, that no ecclesias- 
tical immunity obtained in a precisely similar 
case (the Digest classes together as patrimonial 
munera those “ rei vehicularis, item navicularis 5 


bk. 1. T. iv. 1. 1). [J.M.L] 
CURSOR. (1) In the days when it was 


dangerous for Christians to make known publicly 
the times and places of their assemblies, the 
faithtul were frequently summoned by a mes- 
seuger going from house to house, who was 
called cursur or pracco. 'To this custom Tertullian 
seems to allude when (De Fuga in Persecutione, 
c. 14) he says, speaking of the difficulty of holding 
assemblies, “ Non potes discurrere per singulos ? 
An epitaph published by Brower, URSACIUS CUR- 
BOR DomMINICUS (Annal. Trevirens. i. 53), is gener- 
ally referred to an ofticial of this kind ; but this 
Ursacius may have been an ordinary letter-carrier 
of the church. (See Ducange, s. v. Cursor.) As- 
semblies seem to have been, at least in some in- 
stances, announced in this way in the 4th century ; 
for Jerome, writing to Eustochium (/pist. 22), 
speaks of a praeco giving notice of the Agape; 
and Eusebius of Alexandria (quoted by Binterim, 
Denkwiird. iv. 1, 281) speaks of the unreadiness 
of many to go to church when the herald called, 

(2) An official to whom was specially com- 
mittel the task of circulating letters of popes 
or other bishops; see Baronius, Annales, an. 
58, 8 102. “ Romae adhuc durant Papae cur- 
sores, qui deferunt ejus ordines ac pontificias 
bullas publicant.'  (Macri /ficrole.ricon, 8. V. 
Cursor.) [C.] 

CURSUS. The divine office, or series of 
prayers, psalms, hymns, and versicles said daily 
by the clergy in churches. For instance, the 
seventh canon of the council of Chelsea [Calchut.] 
is, “Ut omnes ecclesiae publice canonicis horis 
cursum suum cum reverentia habeant " (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 451). See HovRs or 
PRAYER; OFFICE, THE DIVINE. [C.] 

CURTAIN (cortina, anluewn, relum, BiAov, 
napasćragua, karareragua, čugiBupov).  Cur- 
tains were used in ancient churches for the fol- 
lowing purposes. 1. To hang over the outer 
doorway of the church. 2. To close the doorway 
between the nave of the church and the sanc- 
tuary, or perhaps rather to fill the open panels 
or CANCELLI of the door, during the time of the 
consecration of the Eucharist. 3. To fill the 
space between the pillars of the ciborium, or 
canopy of the altar. 4. Curtains were also used 
in baptisteries. 

1. The Paschal Chronicle (p. 294) mentions 
curtains embroidered with gold, for the dvors, 
in enumerating the gifts of Constantine to the 
church at Coustantinople. St. Jerome (Zpitaph. 
Nepot. Epist. ad _Hvliod.) praises the priest Ne- 
potianus for the care with which he provided 
curtains for the doors of his church: “ Erat sol- 
licitus. . . . si vela semper in ostiis." We find 
again indications of this custom in Epiphanius; 
and Paulinus of Nola tells us (Poem. xvili. 30) 
that those surpassed him in magnificence who 
offered rich curtains (vela foribus) for the doors, 
brilliant in the purity of linen, or ornamented 
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with coloured patterns woven into their sub- 
stance. He is yet more precise in speaking of 
his own church of St. Felix at Nola (oem. xiv. 
98), where he says, “the golden doorways are 
ornamented_ with _ curtains white as snow. 
Such curtains were suspended by iron or bronze 
rings, the remains of which are still to be dis- 
covered in some ancient Roman basilicas, for 
example in those of St. Clement, St. Mary in 
Cosmedin, St. Laurence, St. George in Velubro, 
&e. The office of raising these curtains betovre 
the priests and other dignihed persons was as- 
signed to the inferior clerks (Concil. Narbon. 
can. xiii. A.D. 589); the subdeacon as well as 
the ostiarius is to raise the door-curtains (vela 
ad ostia) before the elders (senioribus). They 
were sometimes adorned with figures of saints or 
with crvsses, or flowers, arranged in patterns, and 
witlhi varivus purple ornaments. 

4, It is probable thut from the time of Con- 
stantine curtains were used to enelose the sanc- 
tuary, or to fill the apertures in the rails or 
grating [CANCELLI] which surrounded it. Atha- 
nasius (Epist. ad Solit., opp. i. 847, ed. Paris, 
1627), speaking of an outrage committed by the 
Arians, says that they carried vut and burned 
the benches, the throne, the table, and the cur- 
tains (ra BNAa) of the church, where the context 
certainly suggests that these were the curtains 
of the sanctuary.  Theodoret (fist. Eccl.) tells 
us that St. Basil invited the Emperor Valens to 
enter into the enclosure of the sacred curtains 
Where he was himself seated; that is, into the 
sanctuary of his church, which was enclvsed by 
these curtains. And St. Chrvsostom, in a pas- 
sage containing much information as to the 
manner of celebrating the eucharist in his time, 
says, “ when the sacrifice is borne forth ... 
when thou seest the curtains (T& GupiBupa) 
drawn back, then think that the sky above us 
opens, and angels descend" (Zn Ephes. Hom. 3,85, 
p- 23). Here the curtains are clearly those 
which closed the doorway of the sanctuary, which 
were drawn back after consecration, when the 
people communicated. —Evagrius ( /Fist. Eecl. vi. 
21) says that Chosroes, after his victory over 
Bahram (A.D. 590) sent to Gregory bishop of 
Antioch, among other presents, “&upiBupoy ovyv- 
vikbv KekoFunuevov xpvole :" that is,according 
to the most probable interpretation, a curtain 
of rich Hunnish work for the door of the sanc- 
tuary. See Ducan;e (s. v. Zfunniscu), who cites 
the word ŽZminiscus from a letter of Charles the 
Great to Oifa king of Mercia (Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 498), and believes it to be equivalent to the 
“ Sarimaticum " of _Gregorv of Tours (1/e Vit. 
Patr. e. 8). Cyril of Alexandria (Cutena sn 
Joann. on c. ii. v. 24) bids the guardians of the 
divine mvsteries not to admit the uninitiated 
within the sacred curtains (rov iepov Karase- 
ragudrev), nor to permit neophytes to draw 
near the Holy Table. In this case the curtain 
or “ veil" of the sanctuary is clearly intended ; 
the term itself is adopted from the Jewish 
Temple. — Germanus of Constantinople (ist. 
lecl. p. 153, ed. Paris, 1560) says that the cur- 
trin symbolized the stone which was rvlled to 
the door of the sepulchre. 

3. Curtuins were anlso fixed to the ciborium in 
such a manner as to surround the Altar [ALTAR, 
Pp. 69] upon certain occasions. The četravela, or 
sets of fvur curtains, which are frequently men- 
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tioned in the Ziber Pontificalis among the gifts 
of the popes to certain Roman churches were ne 
doubt intended for this use. See, for instance. 
the lite of Sergius 1. (p. 150 B, ed. Muratori), who 
is said to have given to surround the altar of 
a church eight fetrarela, four white, tour scarlet. 
Similar presents are attributed by the same au- 
thority to Leo III. Some have thought that the 
RUGAE presented by various popes to Morin 
churches were curtains, but this dves not seem 
probable. 

4. They were also used in baptisteries, as mar 
be seen in a very ancient mosaic at Ravenna 
(Ciampini, Vet. Mon. Il. plate xxiii.); and see 
BaArrismM, p. 161. 

(Ducange's Glossarics and Deseriptio S. So 
pline; Suicer's Tnesauruš ; Martigay's Dict. des 
Antiq. Chret.) (C.) 

CUSTODES ECCLESIAE. Fither door- 
keepers, otherwise called Ustiarii, one of the in- 
ierior orders in the ancient Church, or, more 
probably perhaps, the same otlicers who are 
sometimes distinguished as Šeniores  Eeclesie, 
and whose duties corresponded in certain points 
with those of the modern churchwarden. [e 
CHURCHWARDEN.] Bingham, iii. 13, 2. [D. B.) 


CUSTODES LOCORUM SANCTORUM. 
The keepers of the holy places of Palestine, so 
called because of their relation to our Lords 
earthly history: €.g. Bethlehem, Mount Goi- 
gotha, the Holy Sepulchre, Mount Olivet. Suci 
an oflice was probably vccasivned by the custem 
which arose among Christians in early times of 
visiting these places for purposes of piety and 
devotion ; and that the function of these custodes 
was accounted a religious service appesrs from 
their having been exempted, by a statute of 
Theodosius, in the same manner as ecclesiastics 
generally, from personal tribute, in regard to 
this their special employment (Bingham, ili, 
13, 2). 

CUSTOS ARCAE. A name given to the 
archdeacon, as having charge of the treasury of 
the Church, and the care of dispensing the obla- 
tions of the people. In this capacity Caecilian 
was accused by the Dopatists of having prohi- 
bited the deacons from carrving any provision 
to the _martyrs in prison. And the 4th Council 
of Carthage (c. 17) directs the bishop not to con- 
cern himself personally in the care and govern- 
ment of widows, orphans, and strangers, but to 
commit the duty to his archpresbyter or arch- 
deacon (Bingham, ii. c. 21). (D. B.] 

CUTHBERT, presbvter, abbat of Linlis- 
farne. March 20 (Mart. Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi); 


translation to Durham, Sept. 4 (some MSŠ, of 
Jfart. Usuardi). [0] 


CYCLUS ANNI. [CALENDAR] 
CYCLUS PASCHALIS. [EAsTER.] 
CYMBAL. The word cymbalum seems occa- 


sionally to be used for a bell, or some sonorvus 
instrument used instead of a bell. Thus Gregory 
the Great (Didlo;us i. 9) speaks of a cymbulum 
being struck by way of pussing-bell; and Duran- 
dus (ZRationale, i, 4, $ 2) of monks being called 
to the refectory by the sound of a cyimixaitun 
which hung in the cloister. [C.] 


CYPRIANUS. (1) The famous bishop of 
Carthage, martyr uuder Valeria, A.D. 208 


CYPRUS 


Sept. 14 (Cal. Carth., Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., 
Bedae, Usuardi); Uet, 2 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Bishop, martyr with Justina, Sept. 26 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). 

(3) Martyr in Africa under Hunneric, Oct. 12 
(Mart. Rom. Vet. , Usuardi). 

(4) Abbat of Perigord, commemorated Dec. 9 
(Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). [C.] 


CYPRUS (Council of), A.D. 401, as Pagi 
shews (ad Baron. sb. n. 20) under St. Epipha- 
nius, at the instigation of Theophilus of Alex- 
andria, prohibiting the reading of the works of 
Origen. [E. S. F.) 


CYRIACA, martyr, A.D. 282, is comme- 
morated July 7 (Cal, Byzant.). [C.) 


CYRIACUS. (1) Martyr in Achaia, Jan. 12 
(Mart. Bedae). 

(2) Deacon, martyr at Rome under Maximin, 
March 16 (Mart. Fon. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi); 
again on Aug. 8 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Usuardi), supposed by some to be the day of his 
translation by Pope Marcellus (see Sollier's note 
on Usuard, Aug. 8); July 15 (Cal. Byzant.). 
Sometimes written Cyricus or Cerycus. 

(8) Martyr at Tomi, June 20 (Mart. Hieron., 
Bedae). 

(4) The Anchoret (A.D. 448-557), Sept. 29 
(Cal. Byzant.). [C.) 


CYRICUS. (1) Martyr in the Hellespont, 
Jan. 3 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). 

(2) Martvrat Antioch, June 16 (.Mart. Hieron., 
Kom. Vet. Usuardi). [C.] 


CYRIL. (1) Bishop of Alexandria, is com- 
memorated Jan. 28 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi) ; 
June 9 (Cal. Byzant.); with Athanasius, Jan. 18 
(Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Bishop of Jerusalem, March 18 (Cal. By- 
zant., Etliop.). 

(3) Martyr in Syria, March 20 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(4) Bishop and martyr in Egypt(?), July 9 
(-Vart. Hieron., Xom. Vet., Usuardi). 

(5) Martyr 'at Philadelphia, Aug. 1 (Ifart. 
Rom. Vet., Usuardi). [C.] 


CYRILLA, daughter of Decius, martyr under 
Claudius, Oet. 28 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Usuardi). [C.] 

CYRINUS, or QUIRINUS. (1) Martyr at 
Rome under Claudius, is commemorated March 25 
(3fart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyrat Rome under Diocletian, April 26 
(Hut. Ustardi). 

(8) Martyr at Milan under Nero, June 12 
(Mart. Bedne, Usuardi). LC.) 


CYRINUS. [CrRicus.] 


CYRION, presbyter, martyr, Feb. 14 (Mart. 
Hieron., Usuardi). [C.] 
CYRUS, martyr, A.D. 292, wonder-worker 


and _unrimercenary, is commemorated Jan. 31 
(Cal. Byzant.); translation, June 28 (ib.). [C.] 


CYZICUS (CouNcIL oF), A.D. 376, according 
to Mansi (iii. 469), being the meeting of semi- 
Arians mentioned by St. Basil in his letter to 
Patrophilus, and spoken of as a recent occurrence 
(lp. cexciv. al. Ixxxi.)Đ “ What else they .did 
there, [ know not,? says he ; “ but thus much 
I hear, that having been reticent of the term 
Ilomoousion, they now give utterance to the term 
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Iomoiousion, and join Eunomius in publishing 
blasphemies against the Holy Ghost." [E. S. F.] 


CYZICUS, THE MARTYRS OF, are commemo- 
rated April 29 (ul. 28] (Cal. Byzant.). (C.1 


D 


DADAS, martyr with Maximus and Quintili- 
unus ; commemorated April 28 (Cal. Byzant.). 
[W.F.G.] 
DAEMON. [DEMOsN.] 


DAFROSA, wife of Fabian the martyr, 
martyr at Rome under Julian; cominemorated, 
Jan. 4 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.] 


DALMATIO. (AaAparifi [AeA.]; Dulma- 
tica, sc. tunica or vestis ; the substantive, as in 
the similar case of alba, is seldom expressed.) 

The dalmatic, which derived its name from the 
province where it was first manutactured, was a 
species of long-sleeved white tunic, with a longi- 
tudinal stripe (clavus) from either side of the 
neck downwards. (“Dalmatica vestis primum 
in Dalmatia provincia Graeciae texta est, tunica 
sacerdotalis candida cum clavis ex purpura." 
lsidore, Ztymol. xix. 22.) 

There are fair grounds, however, for believing 
that in its original form the dalmatic, as worn 
by men, wasa short-sleeved or sleeveless tunic, 
equivalent to the colobion (xur&v axepišuTds, 
Sozomen, iii. 14).* This is shown by the way in 
which the two words are used synonymously, as 
in Epiphanius (Žfaer. xv. vol. i. p. 32, ed. Petavius), 
AaAuarTikds, efrovv koXoBlevas, dk NAarvafhuov 
čik moppvpas &Aovpyobpers kareskevagućvas. (So 
too Joannes Damascenus, in Cotelier, Eeccl. Graec. 
Mon. Iued. i. 284.) Again, in a most important 
early document, to which we shall subsequently 
refer, the edict of Diocletian fixing the maximum 
price of articles throughout the Roman empire, 
the two words are used as equivalents (Wad- 
dington, Ž/'edit de Diovletien, p. 38). Nor need 
any difficulty be felt from the occurrence of 
passages which speak of the substitution of the 
dalmatic for the colobion. If the above theory 
be correct, such passages will merely refer to 
the adding of long sleeves tv the previvusly 
sleeveless tunic; and the change having been 
once made, it would be natural to employ the 
word colobion to denote that form of the gar- 
ment implied by the name, and to retain the 
neutral word dalmatic to indicate the modified 
form; and indeed a passage from the ife of 
Silvester I. to which it will be necessary to 
allude subsequently, seems to support the above 
view, . ... AA dreaičij TO rov Bpaxtovev yvu- 
ydv čćyero, AaAuaTika  pavikAeia  uaAAov 
guveBy črouaobijva: efrep (leg. fjrep) KOAdBIa 
( Vit. Silrestri, p. 266, ed. Combefis). It is of course 
also just possible that this term may have been 
susceptible of slightly different meanings in dit- 
fereht countries. 

We first meet with the dalmatic as a secular 
dress, of & a stately or luxurious character, worn 


-——> 


x Such was also the Levito [al. Lebiton] or lemio- 
narium (words having no connection with Levite) o! ihe 
Egyptian monks. (Sce Binterim, iv. 1. 214.) 


* 
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by persons in high position. Thus there would 
necessarily be something exceptional in the use 
of it, and then like other articles of Roman 
secular dress it became adopted by the Church 
as a dress for ecclesiastics. We shall cite first 
sundry allusions to the dalmatic in the Historiae 
Au justae Scriptores.  Lampridius charges Com- 
modus [ob. 192 A.D.] with unseemly behaviour 
in that he appeared in the streets in a dalmatic 
( Vita Comm. c. 8; see also Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertin. c. 8). Heliogabalus [ob. 222 A.D.] also 
was fond of appearing abroad thus clad (Lam - 
pridius, Vita Heliogab. c. 26). See also Trebellius 
Pollio, Vita Clnuđlii, c. 17. 

The edict of Diocletian already cited furnishes 
us with much interesting information as to the 
different varieties of this garment in use in the 
Roman empire at the end of the 3rd century A.D. 
It was made of various materials, wool, silk, 
linen (Adgios, ćAognpikis, 006vn); sometimes 
the ornamental cluvus was present (A. čxovra 
moppupas), sometimes absent (&onuos).  Dalma- 
tics both for men's and women's use are men- 
tioned ; those for the former, as we have already 
stated, bearing the title AqAuarikov dvšpelov 
#01 koXxoBiwv. Three ditlerent qualities are given 
for each sex, the price varying both according to 
the quality and the place of manufacture, of 
which Seythopolis, Tarsus, Byblos, Laodicea, &c. 
are mentioned. 

It may be not uninteresting to add that the 
price of these various sorts varied from 10,000 
to 1500 denarii; the denarius, it should be re- 
membered, being of the debased currency of the 
earlier_part of Diocletian's reign, and in value 
about 124d. (op. cit. pp. 30, 37, &c.). 

Three centuries later we find tbe dalmatic 
worn as part of" a senator's dress in the case of 
Gordianus the father of Gregory the Great, who 
was of that order (Joannis Diaconi Vita S. Gre- 
goru, iv. 83); and the father and the son are 
both spoken of as wearing the planeta and dal- 
matic (cf. c, 84, Patrol. Ixxv. 229). 

In later times the dalmatic has been a dress 
worn by sovereigns at their coronation and on 
other great occasions. [See CORONA1T10N.) 

The ideas, then, of dignity and stateliness were 
associated with the dalmatic as a secular dress. 
The carliest notice of its ecelesiastical use is, if 
the document be genuine, in the Acta Martyrii 
of St. Cyprian, of whom it is said (c.5) that 
when led out to martyrdom “se lacerna byrro 
expoliavit. . . ., et cum se dalmatica exspoliasset 
et diaconibus tradidisset in linea stetit." Here 
then, where the dress is evidently that ordinarily 
used by the bisnop (if indeed a distinction be- 
iween the everyday dress of the Christian minis- 
try and that used by them in divine service had 
vet arisen), we find first the under linen garment 
(nea), over this the dalmatic, and finally the 
BIRRUS or cloak, 
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6 It is not quite clear in what the impropricty con- 
Risted. If we are right in supposing that the dalmatic of 
this time had sbort slceves, tbere would be an vbvious 
unseemliness in a person of rank being seen abroad with- 
out an upper garment. Others who hold that even then 
the dalmatic was a long-sleeved dress, refer the cause of 
the censure to the implied effeminacy of the wearer (cf. 
Aulas Gellius, vil. 12, ““Cunicis uti virum prolixis ultra 
brachia, et usque in primores manus, ac prope in digitos 
Romae utque omni in Latio indecorum fuit ''); and others 
to the foreign nature of the garb. 
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About fifty years later we come to somethirz 
more definite in the already cited order of Pope 
Silvester [. (ob. 335 A.D.) that deacons sheuld 
fur the future wear dalmatics instead of colobia. 
It is a matter of small moment whether this 
means the substitution of one vestment fvr 
another, or, as we have tried to show, a_modi- 
fication in the shape of the existing vestment: 
in either case the result is the same, the intrv- 
duction of a long-sleeved in place of a short- 
sleeved tunic.c  Walairid Strabo [ob. 849 A.D.] 
tells us that “ Silvester appointed that deacons 
should use dalmatics in the church, and that 
their left hand should be covered with a cloth ef 
linen warp (pallium linostimum). Now at tirst, 
priests (sacerdotes, that is doubtlessly bishops 
and priests both) wore dalmatics before chasubles 
were introduced, but afterwards when they began 
to use chasubles, they permitted dalmatics to 
deacons. That even pontilfs, however, ought 
to use them is obvious from the fact that Gre- 
gory or other heads of the Roman see allowed 
the use of them to some bishops and forbad it to 
others.  Hence it follows that at that time the 
permission was not given to all to do what now 
almost all bishops and some priests think they 
may do; namely, wear a dalmatic under the 
chasuble." (De ftebus Ecclesiasticis, c. 24 ; cf. Ra- 
banus Maurus, De Clericorum Znstitutione, i. 7, 
20; Amalarius, De Eccl. OIF. ii. 21; Pseudo- 
Alcuin, De Div. OJf. e. 39; Anastasius, Vitae Fok- 
tijicum, Silvester I. p. 35.) 

It will be seen here that the ordinance has 
special reference to deacons, whether from the 
higher orders of the ministry already wearing 
the long-sleeved tunic, or, as Marriott ( Vesti- 
arium Christiunum, p. lviii.) suggests, with the 
view of compensating for the absence of a super- 
vestment among deacons. 

Noticeable in the next place is the reference 
to permission granted or withheld by the bishop 
of Rome as to the wearing of the dalmatic by 
other bishops, so that as late as the middle of 
the 9th century this dress was in some special 
way associated with the local Roman Church, 
and considered the peculiar privilege of ecclesi- 
astics of that Church, others being only allowed 
to use it by special permission. Of this state of 
things, doubtless originally due to the use of the 
vestment at Rome by persons of high secular poe 
sition, numerous illustrations can be given. Thus 
in the life of Caesarius, bishop of Arles [ob. 542 
A.D.), itis mentioned that on his visit to Rome, the 
then Pope Symmachus granted him as a special 
distinction the privilege of wearing the pallium 
[PALLIUM], and to his deacons that of dalmatics 
after the Roman fashion ( Vit. Caes. Arel. c. 4, 
Patral. lxvii. 1016). 

Another instance occurs in a letter of Gregory 
the Grent to Aregius, bishop of Vapincum (the 
modern Gap), in which he accords to him and 
his archdeacon the sought-for privilege of wear- 
ing dalmatics (Zpist. ix. 107). An allusion to 
the same thing occurs in a letter of Pope Zacha- 
rias [ob. 752 A.D.] to Austrobert, archbishop of 
Vienne (Petrol. Ixxxix. 956). The genuineness, 
however, of this letter is doubtful. One or two 


€ Reference may perbaps be made to Ammlanus Mar- 
cellinus (xiv. 9), wbo, writing in the latter part of the 
4th century, still speaks of the short-sleeved tunic in con» 
nection with deacons, showing that as yet the change had 
not become widc-spread. 
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instances more, in which the dalmatic 1s associ- 
ated with the Roman Church, may suffice. —Eu- 
tychianus, bishop of Rome [ob. 283 A.D.], ordered 
its use when a martyr was buried (Anastasius, 
Vitae Pontificum, Eutychianus, p. 28). In the Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary (p. 65), in the rubric for 
Maundy 'Fhursday, we find “ingressi sacrarium 
induunt dalmaticas, tam pontifex quam omnes. 
diaconi,' where ponžtifer is doubtless the pope. 
Gregory also refers in his dialogues to the dal- 
matic of Paschasius, a deacon of Rome, as laid 
on his bier (Dial. iv. 40), and from a decree of 
the same pontiff, said to have been given at a 
synod of Rome in 595 A.D., we find the same 
custom prevailed in the case of popes, which 
custom is here forbidden (Opp. p. 1336 Migne). 

Indirect evidence pointing to the same result 
may be gathered from the fact of the absence of 
any mention of the dalmatic in the Acts of the 
Fourth Council of Toledo [633 A.D.] among the 
regulations as to the dress of the Christian 
ministry (Conc#l. Tol. iv. can. 28, 40, 41 ; Labbe, 
v. 1714, 1716), showing that this vestment was 
not one then in use in Spain, as indeed might be 
further inferred from the style of the one solitary 
mentivn of it in the writings of Isidore, under 
whose presidency the council was held. | 

It does not fall within the province of the 
present article to discuss at length the regu- 
lations of a luter date as to the use of the dal- 
matic by bishops and deacons, for the latter of 
whom it was the distinctive vestment at the 
Holy Communion (see €. g. the pontifical of Eg- 
bert, archbishop of York [ob. 766 A.D.), where we 
find “ diaconi dalmaticis vestiti ? in the form for 
the celebration of a mass on Maundy Thursday ; 
P- 120, ed. Surtees Society). It still continued, 
however, to be used by them on other occasions. 
Thus Amalarius (De Eccl. Of. ii. 26) speaks of 
the “dalmatica diaconi et sui ministri (i.e. the 
sub-deacon] quae est itineri habilis,'' as emblem- 
atic of the activity to be shown by them in good 
deeds to others. 

The dalmatic thus being a vestment which 
even in the West had primarily only a local 
acceptance, we are prepared to find that in the 
Fast there is nothing which strictly speaking 
answers to it. The orixdpiov or oroixdpiov, how- 
ever, is the representative of the general type 
of white tunic, which under whatever name we 
know it, alb, dalmatic, or tunicle, is essentially 
the same dress (Goar, Euchologion, p. 111). 
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One or two further remarks may be made in 
conclusion as to the ornamental stripes or clavi 
[CLAVUS] of he dalmatic. As to the colour of 
these it is stated by Marriott that he had met 
with exclusively black clavi in all ancient pic- 
tures of ecclesiastical dalmatics prior to the 
year 600, as in the well-known Ravenna mosaic 
(see woodcut), the earliest exception being a 
musaic of the date 640 (a coloured drawing of 
which is in the Windsor collection) in which 
the Apostles have red clavi on their tunics (ib. 
p. lix. n.). The red or purple clavi afterwards 
became common (see the passage already cited 
from Isidore, if indeed the reference there be to 
ecclesiastical dalmatics; also Rabanus Maurus 
l.c., Amalarius 1..c., etc.), and the later writers 
we have referred to (e.g. Rabanus Maurus, 
Amalarius, etc.) speak of these as worn back 
and front, “ante et retro descendentes," but 
whether this was the case with the original type 
of the dress may perhaps be doubted. Further, 
these ornamental stripes are found on the borders 
of the sleeves; and on the left side in later 
days was a border of fringe, for which various 
writers have found appropriatesymbolical reasons, 
into which however there is no need to enter 
here.d 

For the matter of the foregoing article I am 
mainly indebted to Marriott's Vestiarium Christi- 
anum, to Hefele's valuable essay, Die Liturgi- 
schen Gewcdnder in his Betrige zur Kirchenge- 
schichte, Archiologie und Liturgik, ii. 203 sqq., 
to the articles Dalmatica and Colobium in Du- 
cange's Glossary. The following books have also 
been consulted with advantage: Ferrarius De Re 
vestiaria, Padua, 1642; Binterim, Denkwilrdig- 
keiten der _Christ-Katholischen Kirche, vol. iv. 
pt. i. pp. 213 saq. [R. S.) 

DALMATIUS. (1) Martyr in Italy under 
Maximian ; commemorated Dec. 5 (Murt. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Holy Father, A.D. 368: commemorated 
Aug. 3 (Cal. Byzant.). (W.F. G.] 


DAMASUS, the pope; martyr at Rome 
under Maximinus: Natale, Dec. 11 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi); deposition, Dec. 
10 (Mart. Hieron.). [W.F.G.) 


DAMIANUS. (1) Martyr in Aegea with 
Cosmas under Diocletian, A.D. 284; tommemo- 
rated Sept. 27 (Mart. Hieron., Bedae); with 
Cosmas, Anthimus, Leontius, and Euprepius, 
Sept. 27 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi); 
with Cosmas, “ Qavuarovpyol xa! &vapyupol,' 
July 1 (Cal. Byzant.); with Cosmas, and Theo- 
dote their mother, Nov. 1. (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) In Africa, “ Passio sancti Damiani militis" 
(Mart. Adonis). [W.F.G.]) 


DANCING. Many passages in the fathers 
and many decrees of councils censure and pro- 
hibit promiscuous and lascivious dancing. St. 
Ambrose thus describes the dancing of drunken 
women in his time (De Elia et Jejuniis, c. 18), 
“They lead up dances in the streets unbecoming 
men, in the sight of intemperate youths, tossing 
their hair, dragging their unfastened garment3s, 
with their arms uncovered, clapping their hands, 


d The remark often made of the dalmatic as being 
“in modum crucis facta " (see e. g. Rabanns Maurus, I. €.) 
refera of course to the appearance presented by it when 
the sleeves are stretched out 
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dancing with their feet, loud and clamouring in 
their voices, imitating and provoking youthtul 
lusts by their theatrical_motions, their wanton 
eyes and unseemly antics." And again, com- 
menting on the words, “ We have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced '' (Matt. xi. 17), he 
cautions his readers that they must not suppose 
that the “dance" of Christians implies any 
iminodest movement of the body; rather, it is 
like the solemn movement of David betore the 
ark (De Poenit. ii. 6). 

St. Augustine declares (contra Parmenianun, 
iii. e. ult.) that frivolous and lascivious dancing 
was put down by the bishops of the church ; and 
the author of Sermo 215 De Tempore (in Augus- 
tine's Works) speaks sorrowfully of the revels 
(balationes) and dances betvre the very doors of 
the churches, which were relics of paganism. To 
the same practice the 60th canon of the C.der 
Leccl. Afric. refers, which prohibits the lascivious 
dances which took place in the streets on fes- 
tival days, to the great scandal of religion, and 
annoyance of those who wished to worship. 

St. Chrysostom also repeatedly and vehemently 
protests agninst it. He declares it to be one of 
the pomps of Satan renounced ip baptism ; he 
says, “* the devil is present at dances, being called 
thither by the songs of harlots, and obscene words 
and diabolical pomps used on such occasions. 
And in another passage, speaking of the dancing 
ot Herodias' daughter, he says, “ Christians do not 
now deliver up half a kingdom nor another man's 
bead but their own souls to inevitable destruc- 
tion " (Hom. 47 in Julian. Mart. p. 613, Hom. 
23 de Novilun. p. 264, ed. Paris, 1616). 

The council of Laodicea, A.D. 366, forbids 
wanton dancing (BuAAlĆew $) opxeraBa1) at mar- 
riage feasts (can. 53). 

The third council of Toledo (A.D. 589) pro- 
hibits dances with lascivious songs on solemn 
festivals, the use of which they complain of as 
an irreligious custom prevailing in Spain among 
the common people, and order to be corrected 
both by the ecelesinstical and secular judges 
(can. 23). The Decree of Reccared (Bruns's 
€ mones, i. 394) confirming these canons, speaks 
of these same dances as “ ballematiae ? or “ bal- 
lemachiae "*; words which recal the “ BaAal- 
(ew"' of the Laodicean canon, and the “bala- 
tiones " of the Pseudo-Augustine, and are per- 
haps akin to the modern Ball and Bullet. 

The council_ of Agde (A.D. 506) forbids the 
clergy to be present at marriages where obscene 
love songs were sung, and obscene motions of 
the body used in dancing (Conc. Agathen. can. 
59). [C.] 

DANIEL. (1) The prophet; commemorated 
Miugabit 23 = March 19 (Cal. Ethiop.): July 21, 
Natale, (Murt. Bedae): with Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael, Dec. 17 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Strlites, Holy Father, A.D. 467 ; comme- 
moratel Dec. 11 (Cal. Byzant). —[W.F.G] 

DARIA, virgin, martyr at Rome under Nu- 
merian; commemorated with Chrysantus and 
“qui cum eis passi sunt," Aug. 12 (/fart. 
Hieron.y; with Chrysantus and others, Nov. 29 
(M rt. Hieron.); with Chrvsantus, Dec, 1 (JMfart. 
Adonis, Usuardi); with Chrysantus, Marinianus, 
“cum infinita multitudine_ martyrum,? Dec. 1 
( Mart. Rom. Vet.). [W.F.G.) 


* 'Tuere are several varivus readings. 
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DARIUS, martyr at Nicaca; commemorated 
Dec. 19 (Hart. Usuardi). [W.F. G.) 


DASIUS, martyr at Nicomedia, with Zoticus 
Gaius, and _ 12 soldiers; commemorated Oct. 21 
(Jfart. Kom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F. GJ 

DATIVA, confessor in Africa; commenio- 
rated Dec. 6, with seven others (Hart. Ivon, 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F. GQ] 


DATIVUS. (1) Martyr in Africa, with 
Saturninus, Felix, Apelius, and his companious; 
commemvrated Feb. 12 (Hfart. Usuardi). 

(B) Martyr under Decius and Valerian with 
five others; commemorated Sept. 10 (Hart. Aom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


DAVID, (1) “et tres pueri;*" commemorated 
June 25 (Col. Armen.). 

(2) of Thessalonica; commemorated June 26 
(Cal. Byzant.). 

(9) King of Ethiopia ; commemorated Mas- 
karram 10 = Sept. 7 (Cal. Ethiop.). 

(4) King of the Jews; commemorated Sept. 30 
(Cal. Armen.); Taksas 23 = Dec. 19 (Cal. Erhiop.); 
Dec. 29 (.Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi), 

(5) and Constantine; commemorated_ Oct. 2 
(Cal. Georgine). 

(6) commemorated Dec. 23 (Cul. Armen). 

[W. F. G.) 

DAVID. Among the Egyptians, an archi- 
mandrite, or any head of a monastery of what- 
ever rank, was called Darid ; so that when a 
monastic head gave letters of commendation to 
any one, he subseribed himself as “ David illius 
loci " (Gratian De Formatis, quoted by Ducnuge, 


3.1.) [C.] 
DAYS, NAMES OF. [WEEr] 


DEACON. Aidkovvus, diaconus ; Šudkev (Nu- 
cange, G(oss. quoting Malaxus, /7ist. Patriar:h.); 
diacones (Cyprian, Ep. ad Successum, and djeda 
edly in the decrees of councils, e. g. Cone. Zb 
c. 18 and 76, Z Arelat. c. 15, F Tolet. 1). 

I. Names.—The first idea contained in the 
word appears to be that of service renderel in 
an inferior capacity. It seems too as if some- 
thing of a sacred character attached to the word 
even before its use in the Scriptures. Thus we 
find Šiakoveiv yduov, “ metaphora sumpta ab 
iis qui pocula aut victum ministrant egentihus 
et petentibus " (Steph. Th/es. in verb. iakovće ; 
comp. Buttmann's Lezilogus, and Stanley, Apo- 
stolić Age, p. 69). 

In the New Testament Šidkovos is used: 1. ln 
the general sense of an agent or instruinent. 
Thus the sovereign power is called Geo Šidko- 
vos (Rom. xiii. 4), and Timothy Šudxovos *Inrov 
Xpig7rov (1 Tim. iv. 5). Sometimes “ bishops «nd 
deacons"' express all the offices of the Christirn 
ministry (row čmgokonois Kal Šiakdvois, Phil. 
i. 1). 2. But tbe word appears to have assumel 
its distinctive ecclesiastical meaning at the ap- 
pointment of the Seven to superintend the distri- 
bution of the alms to the Hellenist widows, €» rg 
Šiakovia TH kaBnuepivij (Acts vi. 1-6), when the 
Šiakovla rev rpare(&v became distinct from the 
Šiakovia roU Aćyov. These seven are never called 
deacons in the Acts of the Apostles. In the only 
passage in which mention is made of them asa 
body, Philip is described as one of “ the Seren " 
(Acts xxi. 8). It has therefore been contended 
that the institution of the diaconate was not 
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really connected with the appointment of the 
Seven. One theory would identify the deucons 
with the ve&Tepot or veaviakot elsewhere_men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Acts v. 6 and 10) 
aa performing certain subordinate offices in the 
church. But this theory appears to be at vari- 
ance with the account given in the Acts, where 
it is distinctly said that, at the time of the ap- 
pointment of the Seven, the distribution of the 
alms, 7) Šuakovia 1) kaBnuepiw1, was performed by 
the apostles themselves. 

A theory something like this has been adopted 
by later writers. In this case it is alleged that 
the appointment of the Seven was merely to 
meet a particular emergencv, and * had probably 
no connection with the deacons in the later 
period of the apostolic age, though it is admitted 
** that they may possibly have borne the name," 
and that “ there was in some respects a likeness 
between their respective duties " (Stanley, Z3sa,8 
on Apostolic Age, p. 623; comp. Vitrivga, iii. 2,5; 
Lighttoot, Zssty on Christian Ministry, in Comm. 
on Philippians, p. 186, note). A passage from 
St. Chrysostom is brought forward in support of 
this theory, in which he distinctly asserts that 
the ordination (xeporovla) of the Seven was 
neither that of deacons. nor that of presbyters, 
nor that of bishops (Zfom. on Acts vi.). This 
passnge is incorporated into a decree of the 
Council in Trullo (c. 16) which, referring to the 
institution of the Seven “ deacons " (7 rov wpd- 
£ewv BIBAos ćxT& Šuakdvovs Vrd TOV arogrdAov 
«aragriva sapačičvouw), expressly distinguishes 
these ministers from the deacons proper who took 
part in the sacred ministry of the altar (6 Adyos 
abTo[s ob mepl rev Trois uvarnplois Šiakovovuevov 
fiv dvčpov, ČAA& xepl Tijs ćv Tats xpelas TGV 
rpawe(6v brovpylas). Compare Thomassin, Vet. 
et Nov. Eccles. Disciplina, Part 1 L.1, ce 51, 
8 11, 12. 

On the other hand there is abundaut testi- 
mony that the enrly church iu general consi- 
dered the order of deacons to have originated in 
the institution of the Seven.  Irenaeus speaks of 
“* Nicolaum unum ex septem qui primi ad diaco- 
nium ab apostolis ordinati sunt * ( Haeres. i. 27). 
Sozomen asserts thut the church of Rome retained 
the custom of only having seven deacons, in ac- 
cordance with the number of those ordained bv 
the apostles, of whom Stephen was first (/. E. 
vii. 19), so Constitut. Apost. viii, 46 ; Hilary, 
Comm. in 1 Tun. iii. 11, apud Ambrosii Upera ; 
Cyprian, Ep. 65, ad Rogatian. ; Id. Ep. 68, ad 
Fleb. Leg.; Conc. Necocaes. e. 15; Epiphan. 
* Haeres. 1. De Incarn. 4). 

The name of deacon (i. e. servant or subordi- 
nate) was given to the third order of the ministry 
on account of the duties which they had to 
perform, dEvrnpereisBar TB dmuKOKg Kal TOOLS 
spesBurEpots, TovreaTi  čuakovetv  (Constitut, 
Apost. iii. 20); Tov dmokimov Urnpćrar eigi 
(Conc. Nic. €. 18). “ Diaconus ita se presbyteri 
et episcopi ministrum noverit " (IV. Conc. Carth. 
€. 37; comp.I. Cune. Turon. €. 15; Conc. Elib. title 
of c. 18, and c. 33). In the last named canon, 
however, the heading “ De Episcopis et Ministris 
includes the presbyters and all other orders of 
the clergy. 

They are also continually called Levites, from 
the analogy of the Mosaic Dispensation ; oi 
Aevira: ćuev oi vov Bidkovoi (Constitut. Apost. 
1. 25); Aeuira:s ičla: Šiakovic: črikeivra: (Clem. 
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ad Cor. i. 40). Jerome (Epist. ad Evangelum) 
compares the bishops, priests, and deacons with 
Aaron, his sons, and the Levites respectively. 
(Comp. I. Conc. Turon. c. 1, 2. Salvian, ad 
Eccles. Catlol. ii. 394.) 

11. Position of IDeacon8. — They are always 
spoken of in conjunction with the bishops and 
priests in the service of the church. The 
canons of the councils are almost invariably 
addressed to the bishops, priests, and deacons as 
to the three orders of whom the clergy was 
composed, and the same rule is observed in the 
writings of the apostolic fathers (See Ign. Zrali. 
C. 3, Fhiladelph. c. 7; Polvcarp. Philipp. 5; Har- 
tyr. Ignatii, 3). In the Constitutiones Ap,0sto- 
licae (viii. 46) they are snid to be ordained in 
the same manner as the priests and bishops; 
and in another place (ii. 26, 28) a type of the 
threefold operations of the Holy Trinity is found 
in the distinctive offices of bishops, deacons, 
and deaconesses. In many respects, indeed, 
their position was put on a level with that of 
the priests. The same rules apply to the mar- 
ried deacons as to the married priests (I. Conc. 
Tolet. 1, 1. Conc. Turon. 2). 1n later days the 
oath of purgation to be taken by a deacon was 
the same as that of a priest, and diflered from 
that of the interior orders of clergy (Conc. Ber- 
ghim. c. 18, 19). Their share of the first-fruits 
(arapxai) oflered at the agape was the same as 
that of the presbvters, and was double that 
allotted to the spesBurišes (Constitut. Apost. 
ii. 28). Of the EULOGIAE which remained after 
the administration of the Eucharist, the bishop 
was to receive four portions, the presbyter three, 
and the deacon two (Zbid. viii. 30, 31). In some 
churches it would seem as if the emoluments of 
the deacons were even greater than those of the 
priests, since Jerome warns them against esti- 
mating the dignity of their ecclesiastical positioh 
by its pecuniary results: “ Presbyter noverit se 
lucris  minorem,  sacerdotio esse majorem "* 
(Hieronym. Ep. 85, ad Evung. comp. Comm. in 
Ezek. c. xlviii.). 

There are places also in which their office is 
spoken of as sacerdotal in the general sense. 
Thus Optatus speaks of it as the third grade: 
*““Quid commemorem diaconos in tertio? quid 
presbyteros in secundo sacerdotio institutos ?"? 
(c. Donatist. lib. i. 35). Jerome speaks of their 
ordination to a priesthood (sacerdotium) in com- 
mon with the bishops and priests (Hieron. Apolog. 
Jovini), and St. Augustine (Zp. 16) addresses 
ane Praesiduus as a fellow priest (consacerdos), of 
whom Jerome, in the epistle that follows, speaks 
as a deacon. 

But notwithstanding such expressions as these 
their right to be considered as in any way par- 
takers in the office of the presbyter, or priest in 
the narrower sense, is in many places empbatic- 
ally denied. In the Quwrestiones it is held impos- 
sible that a deacon can in any case discharge the 
duties of a priest (sacerdotis), since he is in no 
degree a partaker of the priestiy office ( Quaest, 
Vet. et Nov. Test, inter Augustini Opera, N. T', 
46); deacons are inferior to priests (xperBu- 
repot, i. Conc. Nic. c. 18); a deacon might be 
ordained by one bishop only, because the ordina- 
tion was only to a ministerial, not a priestly 
oflice (non ad sacerdotium sed ad ministerium 
consecratur, iv. Conc, Carth. 4); and dencons 
distributed the consecrated elements, not as 
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priests, but as the attendants upon priests 
(iepevot, Constitut. Apost. viii. 28); so Ambrosi- 
aster, “ quamvis non sunt sacerdotes " (Comm. 
Ep. Ephes. iv. 11). 

And this inferiority of office was marked by 
the position given them in the discharge of the 
duties. While the bishops and the presbvters 
were seated on their thrones in the church, the 
deacons were to stand near them (Constitut. Apost. 
ii. 57). The first council of Nice (c. 18) strictly 
forbude a deacon to sit among the priests as con- 
trary to all rule and order. 50 it was ordered 
that a deacon might only be seated by express 
permission in presence of a priest (rpesBurTepos, 
Conc. Laod. 6, 20; comp. Conc. Agath. c. 65, iv. 
Conc. Carth. c. 39); but the same respect was to 
be paid to the deacons by the subdeacons and in- 
ferior clergy (Zbid.). So it is said that even the 
deacons of the churches at Rome, though in- 
clined to presume on their position, did not 
venture to seat themselves during the services 
(Quaestines, Q. i. 10); and the testimony of Je- 
rome confirms this: “In ecclesia Romae presby- 
teri sedent, et stant diaconi " (.Zpis. 85, ad Evany.). 
So I. Conc. Barcinon. c. 4. In councils their 
proper position was standing, as is apparent in 
several records of their proceedings ; e, g. “ con- 
sidentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus diaconis * 
(I. Conc. Tolet. Prooem.); “ adstantibus ministris 
vel universo clero" (I. Conc. Bracar. Prooem.) ; 
and this was strictly enforced by canons; the 
priests should sit at the back of the bishops, 
and the deacons stand in front (iv. Conc. Tolet. 4). 
Deacons, however, who held ecclesiastical offices 
(oppiKia dkKANJIaOTIKE) were allowed to be 
seated, but on no account before any presbyter, 
unless they represented their own patriarch or 
metropolitan in another city, in which case they 
were to take the place allotted to the person 
whom they represented (Conc. Quinisert. c. 7). 
Another canon provides that they should not 
speak at councils unless especially bidden (iv. 
Cone. Carth. c. 40). [CouxNcIrs, p. 481.) 

Thus in every way their position appears to 
have been associated with the discharge of duties 
which were reczognised as honourable in them- 
selves, and conferring honour on those to whom 
they were entrusted, yet distinctly marked out 
as ministerial rather than sacerdotal, and care- 
fully kept apart from those which specially be- 
longed to the priests, 

III. Duties.—These were of a varied nature, 
but appear to have been in every case suggested 
by those which were originally allotted to them, 
and to be comprehended in Šiuakovia TeV Tpa- 
ze(ov, as distinguished from the Šiakovla Tod 
A6yov. 

1. They were stewards of the property of the 
church and of the funds belonging to the widows 
and orphans. Thus Cyprian speaks of Nicostra- 
tus as having not only robbed the church but 
defrauded the widows and wards (Cyp. Zp. 49 
[al. 52), ad Cornelium). So Jerome calls the 
deacon “mensarum et  viduarum minister * 
(Hieron. Ep. 85, ad Evang.). They were also 
to distribute the oblations (evAoylas) which re- 
mained after the celebration of the Eucharist 
among the different orders of the clergy, in 
the regular proportions (Constitut. Apost. viii. 
c. 31). 

2. They were almoners of the charities dis- 
pensed by the church. 1It was part of their duty 
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to seek out and visit the sick and afflicted, and 
report to the bishop respecting such as were in 
afliction (Constitut. Apost. iii. 19). But all 
alms were to be distributed strictly under the 
direction of the bishop (Zbid. ii. cc. 31, 32, 34) 
They were also to select the aged women (rpeg- 
Burepas) invited on the ground of poverty to 
more frequent participation in the &ydga: (/bid. 
ii. 28). 

3. The discipline of the church was in a great 
measure intrusted to their hands as the imme- 
diate ministers of the bishop. In times of per- 
secution it was their duty to minister to the 
confessvrs in their prisons, and to bury the 
bodies of the martyrs (Euseb. 7. E. vii. 11). 
They were also to strengthen the faintheartel 
and exhort the waverers. Thus it was one of 
the complaints against Novatian that he per- 
sisted in remaining in his hiding-place when 
exhorted by the deacons to come forth (Euseb. 
M. E. vi. 43). If any for misconduct were cast 
out from the congregation, the deacons were to 
intercede for the offender, since, it is added, Christ 
intercedes for sinners with the Father (Con-titut, 
Apost. ii. c. 16). They were also associated with 
the bishop in the work of seeking out and re- 
proving otfenders (/bid. ii. c. 17). As deputies 
of the bishop they were to relieve him of the 
lighter cases brought for adjudication, leaving 
the weightier for his own decision (fbid. ii. 44), 
and might even, in his absence, take charge of 
the diocese (Bede, /1. E. ii. 20). They also appear 
to have bcen entrusted, in the absence of a pres- 
byter, with some jurisdiction over the inferior 
clergy (Constitut. Apost. viii. 28). When any of 
the fnithful brought letters commendatory from 
another diocese, they were to examine into the 
circumstances of the case (/bid. ii. 58). They 
were also frequently sent on embassies from 
one church to another (Ignat. Philudđelph. c. 10) 
They also sometimes represented their bishops 
in councils (Conc. Quiniser. A.D. 691, €. 7), 
though this was forbidden in the West, on the 
ground that a deacon being inferior to the 
priests ( presbyteris junior), could not. be allowed 
to sit with bishops in the council (Cone. Emerit. 
A.D. 666, c. 5). Thomassin however asserts that 
this provincial decree was never acted upon 
(Nova et Vet. Eccl. Discip. i. 2, c. 23, 819). At 
all councils a deacon was to read the decress 
by which the proceedings were regulated (capitula 
de conciliis agendis) before the business com- 
menced (iv. Conc. Tolet. 4). It appears also to 
have been the duty of the deacons on these occa- 
sions to keep the doors, and call for those whase 
presence was required before the council (Codex 
Eccl. Africanae, c. 100). 

4. In other respects they were to be channels of 
communication between the bishop and the laity 
(Constitut. Apost. ii. 28). All the offerings of 
the people (T&s dugias Žiro wposgdpas, TAs 
drapxds kal ras ŠekdTas kal TE ćxobora), when 
not made directly to the bishop, were to be pre- 
sented to him through their hands (Zbid. ii. 2%). 
So various were their duties in relation to the 
bishop that they are called in one place his ears 
and eyes and mouth and heart (Zbid. ii. 44) ; in 
another his soul and perception (Vuxh xal alg- 
8no1is, Zbid. iii. 19). 

5. These duties were connected with the čua- 
Kovla T&v Tpare(ov, as relating to the mate- 
rial needs of the community. Another class af 
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duties arose from the “ ministry of the Table," 
considered in relation to the celebration of the 
Eucharist.  Thomassin says that, although the 
occasion for instituting the order of deacons arose 
from the necessities of the common table, yet 
that it also had reference to the celebration of 
the Eucharist, “ ad sacram mensam, quae tunc a 
civili non divellebant" (Vet. et Nora Discip. 
Evcl. i. 1, c. 51, €4; comp. Wordsworth, Com. 
- in Acts vi. 2, and, there quoted, Bishop Pearson, 
“In communi victu sacramentum Eucharistiae 
celebrabant "'). 

a. They were to provide for the maintenance 
of order in the congregations during the per- 
formance of the various services. They were to 
see that all the congregution took the places 
allotted to them, that no one lingered in the en- 
trance, or whispered, or slept, or in any way 
misbehaved during the service (Constitut. Apost. 
ii. 57, viii. 11). So Chrysostom says, “if any 
misbehave, call the deacon " (#om. 24 in Acta); 
and they were to be particularly careful in as- 
šigning honourable places and giving a cordia] 
welcome to the poor and aged and to strangers 
( Constitut. Ap st. ii. 58). "They were to stand 
“at the men's gate lest any should go in or out 
during the celebration of the Fucharist (Zbid. 
viii. 11). They also discharged the lesser offices 
belonging to the Lord's Table; they arranged 
the altar, placed on it the sacred vessels, and 
brought water for the hands of the ofliciating 
priest. Their duty was to minister both to bishops 
and priests in things pertaining to their several 
offices, that all things relating to the worship of 
God might be rightly celebrated (bid. viii. 46). 
These duties, however, in large churches where 
there were _ many clergy, devolved on those be- 
longing to the inferior orders: “ut autem non 
omnia obsequijorum per ordinem agant multitudo 
facit clericorum, Nam utique et altare porta= 
rent, et vasa ejus et aquam in manus funderent 
gacerdotis, sicut videmus per omnes ecclesias * 
( Quaestimes, Q. 101); and in another place it is 
ordered that the subleacon should pour the 
water on the hands of the officiating priest, &xd- 
soji xepev Trois iepevoar. (Constitut. Apost. 
viii. 11). But there are decrees of councils 
strictly forbidding the inferior orders of clergy 
(brnpćras) to enter the Diaconicum or touch 
the sacred vessels (Conc. Laodic. c. 21, Agath. 
c. 66). In the decree of the latter council 
bunpćras is rendered “insacratos ministros." 
The second canon of the first council of Toledo 
orders that a deacon who had been subjected to 
public penance should only be received among 
the subdeacons, so that he might not handle the 
sacred vessels; and it was expressly ordered that 
the deacons should take the remains of the con- 
gecrated elements into the Pastophoria or Sacristy 
(Constitut. Apost. viii. 13). 

It was their duty also to present the offerings 
of the people at the altar, proclaiming at the 
same time the names of those who had made 
them ; oi Šidkovot xporayćrvorav TA Šapa TG 
drmignkdnoy *pds TO BuragThpiov (Constitut. Apost. 
viii. 12). “ Publica diaconus in ecclesi4 recitet 
ofterentium nomina, tantum offert ille, tantum 
ille pollicitus est" (Hieron. Comm. sn Ezekiel, 
xviii.). (DipTrcHs.) 

They had also an important part to fill in the 
service itself. At the commencement of the 
Communion Oflice the deacon who ministered 
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was to stand near the bishop and proclaim with 
a loud voice: uTjTis KATA Tiyds, uhris dy bro- 
kpice, “let none come who has ought against 
any one, none in hypocrisv "' (Constitut. Apost. 
ii. 54, 57, 812). "The reading of the Gospel was 
sllotted either to a deacon or to a presbyter 
(Znd. ii. 57, 85); though in some churches it 
appears to have been the special oflice of the 
deacon, * Evangelium Christi quasi diaconus 
lectitahas"' (Hieron. ZZpist. «d Suhin.).  Sozomen 
says of the church at Alexandria, that the 
archdeacon only read the Gospel, but in other 
churches the duty was discharged by the dea- 
cons, and in many only by the priests (Soz. JI. 
E. vii. 19). The second council of _ Vaison ad- 
mitted that a deacon, in the absence of a priest, 
might be permitted to read a homily of the 
Fathers in the church, on the ground that they 
who were worthy to read the Gospel of Christ 
were not unworthy to recite expositions of the 
Fathers (ii. Conc. Vasense, c. 2), and for this 
reason it was forbidden that a deacon should be 
a; pointed who could not read (Conc. Narbon. 
c. 11; comp. Cyprian, Zp. 34, al. 39). It was 
perhaps in allusion to this part of their oflice 
that the duty was assigned to them of holding 
the Gospels over the heud of a bishop at the 
time of his ordinativn (Constitut. Apost. viii. 4). 

The deacon appointed for the purpose was also 
to give the signal for the departure of the unbe- 
lievers (Zbid. cc. 5, 12). to recite the appointed 
prayers for the catechumens, the energumens, 
those preparing for baptism, and the penitents, 
and to dismiss each class in its proper order 
(Zbid. viii. cc. 6, 7,8). He was to make the 
proclamation which was the signal for the kiss 
of peace ( /bid. ii. c. 57), and to recite the prayer 
for the universal church (bid. ii. 57, viii. 9, 10, 
11, 13, 35). Thus Chrysostom (/fomn. 14 in 
Rom.) speaks of the deacon oflering the pravers 
on behalf of the people (rod Bfnuov). In the 
Liturgy given in the C.nstitutiones under the 
name of St. James, it is ordered that two deacons 
should stand by the altar bearing fans [FLA- 
BELLUM] made of fine _ membrane, or_peacock's 
feathers, or linen, to drive away flies or insects 
from the sacred elements (Constitut. Apost. viii. 
c, 12). 

At the administration of the Holy Communion 
it was the duty of the deacons to receive the 
consecrated elements from the ofliciating minister 
in order to distribute them among those who 
were present, and to convey them to the absent 
(Justin Martyr, Apolog. viii. c. 2); “ Diaconi 
ordo est accipere a sacerdote et sic dare plebi ?? 
( Quaestiones, 101). But their peculiar office was 
the administration of the cup; 6 Šidkovos nare- 
xćTe Tb ornpiov ( Constitut. Apost. viii. e. 13); 
“ golennibus adimpletis diaconus offerre prae- 
sentibus coepit" (Cyprian, De Lapsis, c. 25). 
They were strictly forbidden to distribute the 
bread if a priest was present (ii. Conc. Arelat. 
c. 15), unless some necessity arose for doing so, 
and they were bidden to do so by the priest 
(iv. Cone. Carth. c. 38X. But it was carefully 
noted that the deacon only acted as the subordi- 
nate of the priest (Constitut. Apost. viii. 28), 
and had no right whatever to offer the sacrifice 
(Ibid. viii. 46). Priests under censure are de- 
prived of the privilege of consecrating, dencons 
of ministering (Coce. Agath. c. 1); and it was 
forbidden that they should give the consecrated 
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bread to the priesta, on the ground that it was 
unseemly that those who had no power to conse- 
crate should administer to those who had (i. Conc. 
Nic. c. 18). So Jerome says of Hilarius, the 
deacon, that he had no power without priests or 
bishops to celebrate the Eucharist, “ Eucharistiam 
conficere ? (Hieron. contra Duwcifer.). And though 
the right of consecration appears to have been 
assumed in some places, it was strictly forbidden 
(i. Cunc. Arclat. c. 15). 

There are, however, two passages which may 
seem to favour the idea that deacons had some- 
times power to consecrate. One of these is the 
decree of the council of Ancvra, which forbids 
dencons who have oflered sacritice to idols to 
offer either the bread or the wine, čprov 2) 
woTfpiov avdgepew (Conc. Ancyr. €. 2). But 
this undoubtedly refers cither to the offering the 
oblations which preceded the prayer of consecra- 
tion (Thomass. Vet. et Nor. Eccl, Discip. i. 2, 
c. 29, 814), or to the distribution of the ele- 
ments after consecration (Bingham, Antiquities, 
ii. c. 20, 87; comp. Suicer, Zhesaurus, t. 1, 
p. 871). The other is the speech put by 
St. Ambrose into the mouth of Laurentius, the 
deacon, when meeting his bishop, Sixtus, on 
the way to his martyrdom: “Cui commisisti 
Dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem, cui con- 
summandorum  consortium — sacramentorum * 
(Ambros. Ie_Oflic. i. 41). But this doubtful 
expression seems interpreted by the words im- 
mediately  preceding, “ nunquam  sacrificium 
sine ministro otlerre consueveras,? the “offerre 
consueveras" clearly referring to Sixtus him- 
self The “ sanguinis consecrationem " probably 
merely means ““sanguinem consecratum," and 
the duty attributed to the deacons was the ser- 
vice they always performed atter consecrativn 
—Umnperovuevot TB ToD Kuplov Fvuari peTa 
«6Bov (Censttut. Apost. ii. 57; see Bingham, 
Antiquities, ii. 26, & 8). 

After the administration the deacons were to 
take away what remained of the sacred elements 
into the sacristy, to recite (knpurTewv) the Post- 
Communion Prayer, and dismiss the people (Con- 
stitut. Apost. viii. cc. 13, 35, 40). Thus it is said 
that Athanasius commanded his deacon xnpučar 
euxhw (Soc. H. EF. ii. 11), and xnpurrew is 
mentioned among the sacred offices from the 
performance of which the deacons who had wor- 
shipped idols were to be suspended (Cone, Ancyr. 
c. 2). 1t wasordered by the fourth council of 
Toledo (c.40), that the deacon (Levita) should 
wear a stole over the lett shoulder, * propter 
quod orat, id est, praedicat.'  Chrysostom too 
calls the deacons knpukes (/lum. 17 in Heb. ix.). 
Thomassin sašs that the word «nporrew, used 
by the council of Ancyra, expressed the recital of 
the prayers and exhortations and the reading of 
the Gospels, which were done with raised vćice 
(Thomassin, Vet. et Nor. Lccl. IDiscip. i. 2, c. 29, 
$14; comp. Suicer, Thes. in _voc. knpurTe1w). 

B. It appears that the daily services in distriet 
churches were sometimes entrusted to the dea- 
cons and priests in alternate weeks. In this case 
both presbyters and deacons were to assemble on 
the Saturday evening, that the Sunday services 
might be celebrated with due honour (Conc, 
Tarracon. €. 7). The council_ of Eliberis (c. 77) 
also speaks of a deacon in charge of a parish, 
without either priest or bishop, “ regens plebem 
sine episcopo vel presbytero.?? 
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€. It does not appear that preaching was among 
the duties which were usually entrustel to dea- 
cons, though Philip and Stephen undeubtedlv did 
preach. Hilary, the commentator, holds that in 
the earliest days of the church, all the faithtul 
both preached and baptized, but that afterwardsa 
ditterent course was adopted, and separate otlives 
assigned to different members, so that in his 
days the deacons did not preach, thonzh he sars 
that at first all deacons were evangelists, and 
had commission given them to“ preach. thouch 
without any settled charge (sine cathedra) 
(Comm. in FEphes. iv. 11, in Ambrose's Works). 
Yet that some faculty of preaching was inherent 
in the office, at least at the coinmand of the 
bishop, appears from the Janguage of Philostor- 
gius (4. E. iii. 17). where he savs that Leontius 
ordained Aetius as a deacon, in order that he 
might teach in the church, but that he declined 
to undertake the other duties of a deacon, eniy 
accepting that of preaching (čičagkeiw Aavešć- 
čaro); and though Leontius was a heretic, the 
words seem to indicate that this was reckoned 
among the ordinary functions of a deacon. On 
the other hand, the duty of preaching could not 
have belonged to them in the Western church 
in ordinary cases, since Caesarius, bishop of Arles, 
in giving permission to the priests and deacons 
in his diocese to read certain homilies to the 
people, when he himself could no longer preach 
to them through the infirmities of age, gives as 
the ground of his permission that, since ther 
were allowed to read the Holy Scriptures in the 
church, it could not be wrvng for them to read 
homilies composed by himself or by other fathers 
of the church (Thomass, Vež. et Nov. Eccl. DDisvip. 
ii. 1, c. 89, &8, 9), words adopted by the second 
council of Vaison, already quoted. —Apd so Vigi- 
lius in his letter to two deacons, Rusticus and 
Sebastian, speaks of their execrable pride in 
venturing to preach without permission of the 
bishop, as contrary toall precvelent and canon law, 
“ contra. omnem  consuetudinem vel canones "7 
(Labbe, Conc. v. p. 554). 

8. They had also certain duties to perform at the 
administration of baptism. It was to be admi- 
nistered by bishops and priests only, with the 
assistance of the deacons (čfvrnperovućveov avro0is 
rev Šiakovev ( Constitut. Apost. tii. c. 11). They 
had to undertake the preliminary enquiries into 
the circumstances of the candidates (Zbid. viii. 
c. 32). "They were to apply the unction which 
preceded the administration of the sacrament to 
the foreheads of the women (Zbid. iii. c. 15). and 
to undertake all the necessary arrangements for 
the male candidates (/bid. iii. 16). (BaPTisx.] 
It was their dutv, or that of the subdeacons, 
to fetch the CuRIsM from the bishop betore 
Easter (ii. Cvnc. Brac. c. 31, i. Tolet. 20). 

But they were strictly forbidden to assume 
that the administration of baptism was one of 
the functions of their oflice. In the Aposfolic 
Canons and Constitutions, the decrees concerning 
baptism are directed only to bishops and priests, 
though the other general canons are addressed 
to all three orders of the ministry (Canones, 
c. 39, 41,42; Constitut. viii. c. 22). The Consti- 
tutions, too, distinetly assert that it is not lawful 
for a deacon to baptize (viii. c. 28, iii. c. 11, 
vii. c. 46). 1n the latter passage it is added, 
that if any argument is drawn from tihe fact 
of baptism being administered by Philip asd 
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Ananias, it is for want of perceiving that these 
men were specially appointed for these duties by 
the Lord, the High-Priest.  Epiphanius asserts 
that no deacon was ever entrusted with the 
administration of a sacrament (uvoTfipiov čmu- 
reAeyv; Haeres. 79, cap. 4). So Hilary, while 
asserting that all the faithful were once ac- 
customed to baptize, adds, “ nunc neque clerici 
vel laici baptizant" (Com. tu Eph. iv. 11, in 
Ambrose's Works). 

Yet it appears that they were permitted to 
baptize by command of a bishop, or when in 
charge of a parish without a presbyter. The 
right of baptizing resides generally in the bishop 
[BAPTISM, p. 166], but from him may be com- 
municated both to priests and deacons (Tertul- 
lian, De Baptismo, c. 17). So a decree of the 
5th century, speaking of the necessity of a holy 
life even for the laity, adds, how much more is 
this necessary, for_ priests and deacons, since 
they may be called at any moment to ofller 
the sacrifice or baptize? (i. Conc. Turon. 1). 1n 
another decree it is ordered that if a deacon 
having charge of a parish (regens plebem) with- 
out a bishop or presbyter should have baptized 
any, the bishop should confirm it by his blessing, 
“ per benedictivnem  perficere_ debebit " (Conc. 
Elib. 77); and again, in another, it is provided 
that while priests, in cases of urgent sickness, 
muay baptize at any season of the year, deacons 
may only do so at Easter (Synod. Rom. A.D. 
3842? €. 7, in Bruns's Canoncs, ii. 278); and 
Jerome, speaking of those who in remote places 
were baptized by priests and deacons, places the 
right of both to baptize on exactly the same 
footing, as derived from the license of the bishop 
and the possession of the chrism, “sine chrismate 
et episcopi jussione neque presbyteri neque 
diaconi jus habennt baptizandi " (Dial. contra 
Luciferum, c. 4). It seems then that, at least in 
the Western Church, the deucons were permitted 
to baptize when the bishop gave them authority 
and aent them the chrism.  Thomassin however 
(i. 2, c. 29, 814), thinks they had less liberty 
in this respect in the Eastern Church. 

€. The _ power of receiving penitents appears 
generally to have been confined to bishops and 
presbyters; yet this rule was not invariable. 
Thus Cyprian allows deacons to receive confession 
(exomologesin) and bestow the parting blessing 
in the case of those penitents who had obtained 
“libelli" and were prevented by the near ap- 
proach of death from receiving absolutiou at the 
hands of a priest (Ep. 13, al. 18, ad Cler.). A 
decree of the first council of Toledo (c. 2) pro- 
vides that those deacons who had performed 
public penance should be reduced to the order of 
subdeacons lest they should lay hands on any. 
But it is probable that this was not the act 
which conferred absolution, but only a ceremony 
which went betore the reception of the Eucharist 
and prepared the penitent for its administration 
(Thomass. Ket. et Nov. Keel. Duc. i. 2, c. 29, 88). 
A decree of the council of Eliberis (c. 32) pro- 
vides that in certain cases of urgent necessity, 
and at the command of a bishop, the deacon may 
receive a penitent to communion. But this pro- 
bably only meant that the deacons might convey 
the consecrated elements, which, as in the case 
of Serapion recorded by Eusebius (H. Z. vi. 44), 
might be sent even by a child (Thomassin, i. 2. 
c. 29 89). 
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In these cases their duties were evidently only 
ministerial and strictly limited to the subor- 
dinate functions belonging to their office. "Their 
right to bestow any blessing on their own 


authority is plainly denied (Constitut. Apost. viii. 


28, 46). [BENEDICTION ; DOMINUS VOBISCUM.J 

Ć. From their bearing the chairs of priests 
and bishops (iv. Conc. Brag. Proem. c. 5), it 
would appear that in some churches they were 
expected to perform duties scarcely consistent 
with the dignity of their otlice. But their 
general tendency appenrs to have been either 
to claim functions which did not belong to 
them (i. Conc. Arelut. c. 15; Conc. Quiniseat. €. 
16), or to assume a precedence which may in- 
dicate that they were in some cases superior to 
the priests in wealth or social position. Thus 
they are rebuked for administering in some 
churches the Eucharist to priests and partaking 
of it even before bishops and presuming to sit 
among the priests (i. Cunc. Nic. c. 18); for their 
pride in sitting in the first choir and compelling 
priests to take their places in the second (iv. Conc. 
Tolet. c. 39); for claiming precedence at coun- 
cils of presbyters when they held any ecelesiasti- 
cal office (Conc. Quinisext. c. 7); for eciting 
seditions against the bishvp (Constitut. Apost. 
ii. 32); for bestowing the benediction at private 
banquets in presence of pricests (Hieron. Ep. 85 
ad keang.) ; and for esteeming themselves, on 
account of their superior wealth, as vf higher 
dignity than the priests (Zdem Com. in Ezek. 
xlviii.). 

m. Deacons were strictly limited in the dis- 
charge of their oflice to the parishes for which they 
were appointed, and there are many decrees of 
councils forbidding them to wander elsewlere 
without the consent of the bishop (Canones 
Apost. 6. 12; i. Canc. Nic. c. 15; Conc. Quini- 
Sent. c. 17; i. Arelat. c, 21; ii. Bracar. c. 34; 
digath. c. 52). 

IV. Promotion to a kigher order. — It has 
been doubted whether in the earliest ages ad- 
mission to the diuconate implied, or_ was a 
necessary preliminary to, advancement to the 
priesthood. That this was the case has been in- 
ferred from the words of St. Paul to Timothy— 
oi KaAGs Čuakovhravres BaBudv ćavrois kaAdv 
mepirovwdvrat (1 Tim. iii. 13). See DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE, i. 417. It is undoubtedly true :— 
1. That in later times Ba8uds was used us a tech- 
nical term denoting degrees of ecclesiastical oflice. 
So it was said of Athanasius, sagav rhv rov 
BaBućsv &koXovBiav ŠiečeABwv (Greg. Naz. Orut. 
21), and in that sense it repeatedly occurs in 
the decrees of councila (Conc. Eph. c. 6; 
Chalcedon. c. 29 ; Quinisegt. c. 13). 2. That the 
elevation of deacons to the priesthood was part of 
the system of the church in after years. Thus it 
was ordered that deacons who maintained com- 
munication with their wives should not be ele- 
vated to the priesthood (i. Conc. Tolet. c. 1), 
“ad ulteriorem gradum non ascendat *' (i. Cone. 
Turon. 2). So, in the Quuestiones, the priest is 
spoken of as being ordained from among the dea- 
cons, “ex diaconis presbyterus ordinatur" ( Quaest. 
Q. 101). And so Jerome argues the higher 
office of the priesthood from the fact that 
the diaconate was a step to the priesthood, “ ex 
diacono ordinatur presbyter" (Hieron. Zyist. 
ad Evang.). But many deacons appear to have 
grown old and died without promotion to the 
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prlesthood (Thomassin, Vet. et Nor. Eccl. Discip. 
i. 2, c. 33, 89). 

V. Vestments. — Concerning the dress of a 
. deacon, it was ordained that when engaged in 
the services of the altar their apparel should 
not be too flowing, with a view to the ready 
performance of their duties, for they are like 
gailors and boatswains (roixdpxois) in a ship 
(Constitut. Apost, ii. 57). They were to wear 
a plain stole, “ orarium," unadvrned with gold 
or colours, on the left shoulder, the right being 
left free, to typify the erpedition with which 
they were to discharge their sacred functions (iv. 
Conc, Tolet. c. 40). The manner of wearing the 
stole distinguished them from the priests; the 
stole itself was the mark of their office, since the 
inferior clergy were expressly forbidden to wear 
it (Conc. Laod. c. 22, 23). Due care was to 
be taken that tbis distinctive portion of the 
dress was clearly seen, “non licet diacono velo 
vel palld scapulas suas involvi " (Conc, Autiss, 
c. 13). In another decree notice is taken of cer- 
tain deacons who were accustomed to wear their 
stoles hidden beneath their albs, so as to re- 
semble a subdeacon's, and they are ordered to 
display it openly for the future on the shoulder 
(i. Conc. Brac. 6. 9). Those who had been tem- 
porarily deposed for any offence were presented 
on their reconciliation with an alb and a stole, as 
symbols of their restoration to their office 
(iv. Conc. Tolet. c. 28). It was to the stole that 
St. Chrysostom alluded when he saw a vision of 
the wings of ministering angels in the fine linen 
that floated over the left shoulders of those en- 
gaged in the service of the altar (rals AerTais 
oBdvais Tais dal rov čpiorepov duwv Keuevais ; 
Chrysost. Hom. in Fil. Prodig.). [STOLE.] The 
alb was to be worn only at the time of ministering 
at the altar, or reading the Gospels—“ Diaconus 
tempore oblationis tantum vel lectionis albi 
utatur" (iv. Cvnc. Curthag. 41; Conc. Narbon. 
c. 12), or when performing the duty of the dea- 
con at the opening of councils (iv. Conc. Tolet. 
c. 4). And this renders more emphatic a rebuke 
administered to certain priests and bishops who 
were accustomed:on great festivals to be borne 
on chairs or litters by dencons in albs—“ albatis 
diaconibus" (iv. Conc. Brac. Proem. &e. e, 5). 
They also wore a DALMATIC (which see). 

VI. Number of Dcacons. — The number of 
deacons allotted to each church appears to have 
varied, The council of Neocaesarea_(c. 15) or- 
dained that there should be seven deacons and 
no more in every city, however large, since that 
number had been ordained by the apostles (comp. 
Conc, Quinisert. c. 15), and this appears to have 
been the normal number in many churches 
(Constitut. Apost. viii. cc. 4, 46; Euseb. 77, E. 
vi. 43; Hilary, Comm.in 1 Tim. iii. 8). But 
the later practice appears to have been as stated 
by Sozomen, that the church of Rome retained 
the dumber of seven deacons, as instituted by 
the apostles, but that other churches acted 
according to their own convenience (S0z. /1. E. 
vii. 19). The Bumber of dencons seems, how- 
ever, to have been generally small; for St. 
Jerome states that dencons derived a dignity not 
belonging to their office from their paucity in 
number—“ Diaconos pnucitas honorabiles, pres- 
bvteros turba facit contemtibiles" (Zjist. ud 
Erang.). 

VII. Age. — The age at which deacons were 
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allowed to be orđained was universally fired at 
twenty-five (iii. Conc. Carth. c. 4; Comus, Agath 
c. 16; Conc. Quinisezt, c. 14; iv. Conc. Ic. 
c. 20; iii. Conc. Aurel. c. 6); but Tnomassin 
relates that Caesarius, bishop of Arles, would 
Dot permit any deacon to be ordained in his 
diocese who was under the age of thirty, and 
who had not read four times all the books of 
the Old and New Testament ( Vet. et Nov. Ecet. 
Discip. ii. 1, c. 89, & 8). 

VIII. Jurisdiction over.—A deacon could oniy 
be judged by three bishops (i. Cone. Carth. c. 11; 
ii. Conc, Curth. c. 10, but Bruns gives a dilerent 
reuding of this canon) of whom one was to be 
his own diocesan (iii. Cunc. Carth, c. B). See 
DEGRADATION, p. 542. 

IX. Diaconug in Monasteries. In monasteries 
the name of deacon was sometimes given to those 
who discharged the office of steward and almoner 
— ““ oeconomi et dispensatoris " [OEgcoNomMrs] 
(Thomass. Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discip. iii. 2, c. 3, 
84; 3, c. 29, 8 23.) [P. 0.) 

X. Cardinal Deacon.—A cardinal deacon (dit- 
conus cardinalis) was in ancient times a dencon 
who was permanently attached (incardinatur) 
to a particular church (Gregory the Great, East. 
v. 2; see CARDINAL, p. 289). 

The name cardinal seems also to have been 
given to the deacon to whom seniority or pre- 
eminence among his fellows had been assigned br 
competent authority. So Gregory the Great, 
writing to Liberatus, a deacon at Cagliari ( pust. 
i. 81), warns him not to set himself above the 
other dencons, unless he had been made cardinal 
by the bishop. Under Charlemagne a cardinal 
deacon of the city of Rome (diaconus in cardine 
constitutus in urbe Roma) is mentioned with 
special distinction (Cupitula, anni 806, €. 23, 
P. 458%, Baluze; and _Capitularium, i, 6. 133, 
Pp. 728). 

XI. A dencon was assigned to each of the seven 
REGIONS into which the city of Rome was ecele- 
siastically divided; these were called Regionary 
Deacons (diaconi regionarii). The acolytes of each 
region were under the authority of the regionary 
deacon (Mabillon, Com. Pracv. in Ord. Rom. p. 
xix.). 

XII. Stationary Deacons were those who mini- 
stered to the pope on his going to any STATION 
where an office was to be said. 

XIII. Draconi Testimoniales were those denacons 
who always lived with and accompanied a bishop, 
for the avoiding of scandal (ii. Conc. Turon, 
c. 12). See SYNCELLUS. [C.] 

DEACONESS (7 Šidkovos, Štakdvia ga, Dia- 
conissa, Diacona.) 1. An order of women in the 
Primitive Church who appear to have undertaken 
duties in reference to their own sex analogous to 
those performed by the deacons among men. 'Iheir 
oflice was probably rendered more necessary by 
the strict seclusion which was observed by the 
female sex in Greece, and in many Oriental 
countries. "The word itself is only once used in 
the New Testament, in the place in which St. 
Paul speaks of Phoebe as  Bidkovos T7js čuKAT- 
alas (Rom. xvi. 1); but it was usually supposed 
by ancient commentators that the “ women u 
mentioned by St. Paul in the passage in which 
he enumerates the qualificntions of a deuewn 
(1 Tim. iii. 11) were really deaconesses, whether, 
as the A.V. assumes, wives of deacons (Chrysost,, 
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Wordsworth, Conun. in loco), or women-deacons 
(Lightfoot, Essay on Christiun Ministry in Comm. 
on Piilippians, p. 189). 

JI. Qualifications for the Diaconate.— It has 
been thought that these deaconesses were widows 
in the earlier days of the Church, on the ground 
of the injuuction of St. Paul that no widow 
should be taken into the number under sixty 
years of age (1 Tim. v. 9, cf. Thomass. Vet. et 
Nov. Ecel. Discip. i. 1. 3, c. 50, n. 10; Hooker, 
lecel. Pol. v. c. 78, S 11). But it does not appear 
certain that St. Paul is in this place speaking of 
deaconesses (cf, Wordsworth, Comm. in loco). 
And it appears certain that virgins were admitted 
to the oflice.  “Y'hus Pliny speuks, in his epistle 
to Trajan, of two handmaidens (ancillae) whom 
the Christians called “ ministrae." The Apostolic 
Constitutions (vi. 17) say that the deaconess should 
be a chaste virgin (map8ćvos &yvh) or else a 
widow (cf. Just. Novell. vi. 6). The 4th council 
of Carthage (c. 12) speaks of widows and conse- 
crated virgins (sanctimoniales) who are selected 
to discharge the duties of deaconesses.  Epipha- 
nius gives three classes from whom they are to 
be chosen, the virgins, the widows of one husband, 
and those who lived in continence with one hus- 
band (Erpositio Fidei, n. 21). The council in 
Trullo also provides that the wife of a bishop 
who has retired into a convent on the consecra- 
tion of _ her husband may, if found fit for the 
office, be admitted to the diaconate (Conc. Quini- 
sest. c. 48). Gregory Nyssen (Vita Macrinae) 
speaks of his sister Macrina, and of one Lampadia, 
as being virgins and deaconesses. Sozomen (#7. E. 
viii. 23) speaks of a noble virgin named Nicarete 
whom Chrysostom urged without eifect to become 
a deaconess ; and of one Olympias, a young widow, 
who was ordained to the same oflice (Zd. viii. 9). 
"Yhus it seems evident that the deaconesses 
cannot be absolutely identified either with the 
widows or the virgins of the early church, but 
were probably chosen from these orders as occasion 
served. It would even appear that, under some 
circumstances, married women were admitted. 

The age at which they were to be admitted to 
their office was strictly defined.  Tertullian (De 
Vel. Virg. c. 9) lays it down that they should 
be 60 years of age, widows of one husband, and 
mothers, that their own experience may enable 
them to give sympathetic help to others (com- 
pare Basil, Epist. Canon. c. 24 and Jerome, Ep. 
ad Salvian.). The council of Chalcedon (c. 15) 
fixes it at 40, and says they are to be chosen 
after strict enquiry, giving as a reason the dis- 
honour done to the grace of God, if any, after 
having undertaken this service, should marry. 
The council in Trullo (cc. 14, 40) also assigned 
the age of 40 for the admission of a deaconess, 
and 60 for that of a widow, grounding the latter 
rule on the words of St. Paul (1 Tim. v. 9), thus 
proving conclusively that, in their opinion, he 
was not speaking in this place of deaconesses. 
Theodosius issued a decree that no woman should 
be admitted to the diaconate till she had attained 
the age of 60, and borne children (Soz. H. E. vii. 
16).  Justinian's legislation fixed the age of 
admission at 40 (Novell. 123 c. 13) or 50 (Zd. vi. 
6).  Thomassin thinks that only the canons 
which relate to women of 60 years of age refer 
to deaconesses, and the others apply to widows 
who have merely taken the vow of continence. 
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But he is obliged to own that he ts maintaining 
this opinivn in the face of the decree of the 
council of Chalcedon ( Thomass. Vet. et Nov. 
Eccl. Discip. i. 1 3, c. 52, 8 3, 4). Yet much 
appears to have been left to the bishops.  Olym- 
pias is described as a young widow, and Tertul- 
lian (De Vel. Virg. c. 9) expresses great indigna- 
tion ut a case, with which he savs he was him- 
self acquainted, in which a virgin under 20 was 
admitted to the order of widows “in viduatu,? 
under which term the context proves that he is 
speaking of the diaconate. 

From the passages already quoted it will be 
seen that it was always required that, if widows, 
deaconesses should only have been once married, 
This was probably in obedience to the injunetion 
of St. Paul, “the wife of one man ? (1 im. v. 
9). Other names of female servants of the 
Church are, sperBvričes, women-elders, and mpe- 
oBurepa:, aged women. In the N. T. the words 
appear identical in meaning (cf. 1 Tim. v. 2, and 
Titus ii. 3). But in the Apostulic Constitutions 
(ii. £8), the xpeoBuvrćpa:, the poorer of whom 
were to be invited more frequently to the Agapae, 
are clearly different from the zpesBuTičes who, 
as ministers of the church, are allotted a definite 
share of the first-fruits then offered, while the 
same proportion of the “ eulogiae" is allotted 
in another place to those who are there called 
deaconesses (rakoviaaas, Ibid. viii. c. 31). —Epi- 
phanius appears to make a distinction between 
the two, when he says that the denconesses were 
called widows (xfpas), but the elder of them 
(TEs ŠTi ypaorćpas) were called zpesBirTiŠas, 
and notes carefully that the word is quite different 
from that which designates women - presbyters 
(rpesBurepišas) (Epiph. Zlaer. 79, cap. 4, cf. 
Conc. Laod. c. 11). 

Probably from the difficulty of finding virgins 
qualified for the office, it would appear that the 
deaconesses were in a great measure chosen 
from among the widows. And thus they were 
often called xfhpa:, although distinct from the 
general body of widows belonging to the Church. 
Thus Epiphanius, in the passage already quoted, 
speaks of the order of deaconesses (čiakovir rov 
Tdyua) who are called widows. So there is a 
canon speaking of the ordination of widows 
whom they call deaconesses, “ Viduarum conse- 
cratio quas diaconas vocitant *? (Conc. Epaon. c. 
21); and Basil speaks of a widow who has been 
taken into the number of widows, that is, re- 
ceived by the Church into the diaconate (Basil, 
Ep. Can. c, 3). "Under this term were included 
all deaconesses, whether they were widows or 
not. So Ignatius speaks of the virgins who 
were called widows, ras wrap0ćvovs TAs Aeyouevas 
xYipas (Ad Smyrn. e. 13). So that it is probable 
that the word may have meant those living with- 
out a husband, whether in widowhood, or under 
a vow of continence (see Jacobson in />c0). 

NI. Duties of Deaconesses.—The duties of the 
deaconesses were various. "The most impojtant 
related to the administration of baptism to 
women [BAPTISM, p. 160). Thus the 4th coun- 
cil of Carthage (c. 12) speaks of them as widows 
or virgins selected for the purpose of assisting in 
the baptism of women, and who therefore must 
be qualified to assist the unlearned candidates 
how to answer the interrogatories in the baptis- 
mal office, and how to live after baptism.  Epi- 
phanius says that the order was instituted to 
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assist at the baptism of women, that all things 
might be done with proper decency (//qer. 79, 
cap. 3). In the Apostolic Contitutions iii. 
15, 16) it is said that the deaconess (Thv did- 
ovov) was to be chosen for ministering to 
women, because it was impossible to send a 
deacon into many houses on account of the un- 
believers. At the baptism of women the dea- 
conesses were to administer the chrism before 
baptism, and to undertake all the necessary 
arrangements for the women, as the deacon did 
for the men. No woman was to have any inter- 
course with the bishop or deacon except through 
the deaconess (Zbiul. ii. c. 26). They were also 
to receive women who were strangers, and allot 
them their places in the church (Zbid. ii. 6. 58), 
and to stand at the door of that part of the 
church which was allotted to women (Žbid. ii. 
c. 57). Thus the Pseudo-Ignatius (Ad Antivch. 
c. 12) speaks of the deaconesses who kept the 
doors ot the church. They were to attend to 
the women who were sick or in afiliction as the 
deacon did to the men (Constitut. Apost. iii. 19), 
and in time of persecutien to minister to the 
confessors in prison (Cotel. Annot. in Cunstit. 
Apost. iii. 15, quoting from Lucian and Libanius). 
They were to exercise some supervisivn over 
the general body of widows, who were to be 
obedient to the bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
further to the deaconesses (Constitut. Apost. iii. 
c. 7). They also probably had authority over 
the virgins. Thus Gregory Nyssep, in the life 
of Macrina, says that Lampadia was set over the 
body of virgins in the diaconate. But the latter 
oflice appears to have been separable from the 
diaconate.  Sozemen says that Nicarete refused 
either to become a deaconess, or to preside over 
the virgins of the Church, as if she mizht have 
accepted the one position without the other 
(50z. ZI. E. viii. c. 23). 

IV. Rank and Pririleges.—There can be no 
doubt that deaconesses were considered to be an 
order in the Church. —Nectatius is said to have 
ordained Olympias to the dinconate, Šudkovov 
dxeiporćvnoe (5vz. 7. E. viii. 9), and the same 
word is used in the decrees of the councils in 
Trullo (cc. 14, 40), and Chalcedon (c. 15). —_Epi- 
phanius speaks of them as an order, Tdyua, in 
the Church (Z/aer. 79, can. 3); and they 
were to receive the consecrated elements imme- 
diately after the male clergy, taking precedence 
of the widows and virgins, and the lay people 
( Constitut. Apost. viii. c. 13). Their ministry is 
said to be dependent upon that of the deacons 
(Zbid. ii. c. 26). A form of ordination by the 
bishop is also given in which the words čri6f.g€1s 
Tas xempas, which express the act of ordination, 
are the same as those employed in the oflice for 
the ordination of deacons, which the whole form 
greatly resembles (vid. viii. 19, 20). 

Thomassin understands deaconesses to be meant 
in a decree of the 2nd council of Carthage (c. 
3), which forbids a virgin to be consecrated by 
A presbyter, “* puellarum consecratio a presbvtero 
non fiat" (ii. Conc. Carth. c. 3), or, as moditied 
by the 3rd council (c. 36), without the consent 
of the bishop ( Vet. et Nor. Evdl. MAsIp i. 1.3, 

€. 90, & 11, 12). 

There is how ever a šomegkit remarkahle pas- 
sage in a decree of the council of Nice, which, 
after speaking of the Paulianist clergy who 
were to be reordained on their adinission to the 
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Catholic Church, goes on to sav that the dea- 
conesses who had assumed that “otkice, or habit, 
since they had no imposition of hands, could oviy 
be reckoned among the laity (1 Conc. Nic. € 
19). But this appears simplv to refer to cer- 
tain women among the Paulianists who had 
assumed the habit or otfice of deaconess without 
imposition of hands, and who therefore could 
not be reordained but simply reckonel among 
the laity (cf. Thomassin Vet. et Nov. Ecl. Discip. 
i. 4 3, c. 50, & 12). Indeed the sume canon 
speaks of deaconesses as among the clergv (€ 
TE Kavćvi) and to be received in the same map- 
ner. Thus clearly making a distinction between 
those among the Paulisnists who had been regu- 
larly ordained, aud those who had assumed the 
office without ordination. But the reading is 
dvubtful (see Bruns, Canones, i. 19), though 
Thomassin, in the place above quoted, accept3 it 
without question as authentic. 

The ordination, however, was expressly under- 
stood to confer no sacerdotal functions of anr 
kind. The 4th council of Carthage (c. 100) 
expressly orders that no woman should ventare 
to baptize. It appears that certain sects ot the 
Montanists ordained women as priests and even 
as bishops. ln opposition to these Epiphanius, 
while speaking of them as an order in the Church, 
asserts that they were women-elders, but not 
priestesses in any sense (spesBurepišas fj iepiagas), 
and that their mission was not to interfere in 
any way with the functions allotted to the priests 
(ieparevew), but simply to pertorm certain otbces 
in the care of women (Epiph. Haer. 79, cap. 
3).  'Tertullian also says that it is not permitted 
to a woman to speak in the church, nor to baptize, 
nor to make the oblation (oiferre), nor discharge 
any of the oflices allatted to men (virile munus) 
(Tert. do Vel. Viry. c. 9), and is indignant at 
the forwardness of women who take upon them- 
selves to teach and to baptize contrary to the 
express command of the Apostle (Id. De Buptis. 
c. 17). The Constitutions (iii. 9) emphatically 
deny the right of women to baptize, asserting 
that priestesses are ordained for female deities, 
and are a heathen, not a Christian institution; 
and that if Our Lord had wished them to baptize, 
he would himself have been baptized by his own 
mother rather than by John the Baptist. The 
latter argument is also used by Epiphanius, who 
says that if Our Lord had ordered women to 
exercise any priestly or ecclesiastical ministry, 
he would first have given that oilice to the 
Virgin Mary (Haer. 79, cap. 3). 

V. Celibacy.—lt is evident that the ordination 
of deaconesses included a vow, of celibacv. The 
council_ of Chalcedon (c. 15) pronounces an 
anathema against those who.should marry after 
having been ordained to the diaconate. Aud Jus- 
tinian's legislation ordered that those who married 
should be sentenced to forfviture of property and 
capital punishment (/Norell. vi. 6). 

VI. Discontinuance.—lt is probable that this 
occasioned the discontikuanee of the order.  Cer- 
tainly it did not last lon$ uncil of Laodicea, 
A.D. 220, forbade the ap S) of_any of 
those who were called spe#BoTiŠes (Conc. La:d, 

c. 11). The 1st council of Oke (c. 26), AD. 
441, simply forbids the ordination of any dea- 
coness whatever; aud again, “ Viduarum conse- 
crationem quas diaconas vocitaut ab ormni regions 
nostri penitus abrogamus " (Conc. Epaon. c. 21) 
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The 2nd council of Orleans (cc. 17, 18) decrees 
that deaconesses who had married were to be 
excommunicated unless they renounced their 
“usbands, but none in future were to be ordained 
on account of the weakness of the sex. 1t would 
appear that, in the time of the writer of certain 
commentaries which appear under the name of Je- 
rome, the order was quite extinct in the Western 
Church, and only known by report as existing in 
the East. Thus he speaks of “those whom in 
the East they call deaconesses" (Hieron. Comm. 
tn 1 1im. iii. 11), and “in the East women 


deaconesses (diaconissae_ mulieres) appear to 


minister to their own sex in baptism and the 
ministry of the word " (Id. Comm. Rom. xvi. 1). 
Thomassin thinks that the order was extinct in 
the Western Church in the 10th or 12th century 
( Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discip. i. 1. 3, c. 49, & 8), but 
that it lingered on a little longer in the Church 
of Constantinople, though only in convents (/d. 
i. 1. 3, €. 47, S 10). 

The title of deaconesses was also given some- 
times to the wives of deacons (ii. Conc. Turon. ce. 
19), and to abbesses of convents (Thomass, Vet. 
et Nov. Eccl. Discip. i. 1. 3, c. 47, S 10). [P. 0.) 
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DEAD, CoMMUNION OF THE. 

The three practices thus grouped together had 
a common origin in the feeling that baptism was 
an indispensable condition of salvation ; that for 
those who had been baptized the other great 
sacrament of the Chnrch was almost as essential ; 
that it, at least, brought with it priceless advan- 
tages to the receiver when he entered on the 
unseen world ; that it was the vraticim for that 
last journey. The earliest trace of the feeling 
and its results is seen in the strange, passing 
allusion by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 29, to the 
Baxri(ouevor brtp vekp&v. It is not within the 
scope of the present paper to enter fully into 
the exegesis of that perplering passage. The 
strange contrast which its apparent meaning 
presented to the received doctrine and practiec 
of the Church made the interpreters of a later 
period anxious to find a way of escape, and from 
Chrysostom and Theophylact downward there 
have been those who have seen in it a reference 
to the profession of faith in the resurrection of 
the body made at baptism. It is believed, how- 
ever, that this is simply a non-natural and unte- 
nable interpretation. 1t is better to take the 
words in their obvious sense, and to remember 
that St. Paul simply draws from the practice of 
which they speak an arguwnentum ad hominem, 
and does not, in the slightest degree, sanction the 
practice itself. However startling it may seem 
that a feeling so gross in its superstition should 
špring up so soon, we have to remember that it 
was more or less analogous to the “ sorrow with- 
out hope *, of which St. Paul speaks in writing 
to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. iv. 133), and which 
&prang out of the belief that those who died 
before the coming of the Lord were shut out 
from all participation in the glory of the king- 
dom. So it was at Corinth and, it may be, else- 
where. Men were told that by baptism they were 
admitted to the kingdom of God; that it was the 
pledge not only of immortality for the soul, but 
of resurrection for the body. But what would 
become of those who, though they had believed, 
were cut off by death betvre receiving baptism ? 
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His answer led to the expedient of a “ vicarium 
baptisma " (Tertull. De Aesurr. Carn. c. 48, Adv. 
BMarcwn. v. 10), to which the usages of later 
Judnism oflered, at least, some remote analogies 
(Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr. in 1 Cor. xv.). —'Ihe 
practice assumed among the Ebionites (Epiphan, 
žHlacres. 30) and the Marcionites (Chrysost, 
Hom. 40 in 1 Cor.) a somewhat dramatic torm. 
The corpse was laid upon the bed, and beneath 
there was concenled a living man. The question 
“Wilt thou be baptised?"' was formally put 
and answered, and then the rite was performed 
on the living as the proxy for the dead. There 
is no reason for thinking that the practice ever 
became common in the Church. Its adoption 
by heretical sects probably secured its con- 
demnation, But the feeling had showed itself 
in another form more widely. The stronger 
the feeling that baptism conferred what could 
be conferred in no other way, the more men 
lamented over the non-fulfilment of the con- 
dition by those they loved. The Church allowed 
baptism in articulo mortis, it is true, even where 
the ordinary conditions were not fulfilked. It 
might, in case of necessity, be administered by a 
layman or even by a woman. But still death 
might come beforehand. What was to be done 
then? What was to be done in the parallel case 
of the baptized man dying without communion ? 
In all parts of the Church, and for some centuries, 
we find traces of the prevalence of the practice 
of alministering baptism to the corpse. It is for- 
bidden, it is true, by Councils, but the locality 
and date of the Synods that prohibit it, are sig- 
nificant as showing how widely spread it was. 
We have canons against it and against the ana- 
logous practice of placing the Eucharist within 
the lips of the dead, in the third Ceuncil of Car- 
thage (A.D. 397 cc. 6); in the Council in Trullo 
at Constantinople_(A.D. 692, c. 83); in that of 
Auxerre (A.D. 578, c. 12) ; in the Canons of Boni- 
face, Bishop of_Maintz (Can. 20). Gregory of 
Nazianzum ((/rat. 40) utters a serious warning 
against it. Even when the better sense of the 
Church rejected the more revolting usage, there 
was, as has been said under BURIAL, both in the 
East and _ West, the corresponding usage, hardly 
less superstitious, of placing a portion of the con- 
secrated bread upon the breast of the corpse to 
be interred with him, as a charm against the 
attacks of _ malignant spirits. The practice of 
the baptism of the dead prevailed most, according 
to one writer, among the Phrygian followers of 
Montanus (Philastr. De Hueres. c. 2). [E.H.P.] 


DEAD, FESTIVAL OF THE. [ALL 
Sovrs DAY.) 

DEAD, PRAYER FOR THE. [CaNoxN 
OF THE+-LiTunaY: Mass.) 


DEAD, TREATMENT OF. [BURIAL OF 
THE DEAD.) 

DEAMBULATORIA, DEAMBULACRA, 
covered pvrticos for walking in, more particu- 
larly those surrounding the body of a church, 
d:amhulatoria ecclesiurum. These were some- 
times of two stories. This was the case in the 
church built by Constantine over the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which is described by Eusebius ( Vst. C' nst. 
lib. iii. c. 37) as having two porticos, širral gToal, 
on each side of the church, corresponding to the 
length of the building, with upper and lower 
ranges of pillars. Greyory Nazianzen also (Vrat. 
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19) đescribes the church erecteđ by his father as 
having oToal čićpopoi. The church of St. Sophia 
was similarly surrounded with porticos, ercept 
towards the east, on which side they were usually 
wanting (Procop. de Aedf. lib. i. c. 8, lib. v. e. 6), 
and which were of two stories towards the west 
(Ducange, Constantinopolig Christiana, lib. iii. ce. 
16, 17). The *“ deambulatoria * sometimes con- 
tained nltars (Ducange su) roc.). The term is 
also used for the walks of a cloister, “ deambu- 
latoria claustroram."  [ULOISTER.] [E. V.] 

DEAN. (DEcaNrs.] 

DEATH, REPRESENTATIONS OF.— 


Thvush svmbolic images involving the thought of 
death are by no means Tare in early Cliristian art, 
they have reference almost entirely to the state 
of death, rather than the process, so to speak. 
"hey pvint to the condition of the restored soul, 
rather than to the paintul separation of body 
and soul. Thus the thought and representa- 
tions of death are generally without terror. 
The Raising of Lazarus [LAZARUS] is repeated 
(Bottari, passim) as an earnest of the Lord's 
power: the Resurrection accompanies the Cru- 
cifizion in early art, as in the Laurentine MS. 
Flowers are freely used to decorate tombs, with 
little change from their Pagan employment ; 
and the bird set at liberty, the palm-branch, the 
car or chariot at rest, and the ship at anchor 
(see s. vv.), occur the two first passim, the 
others occasionally. Herzog (Zedl-Euciyc., 8. Y. 
“ Sinnbilder ") states that the skeleton figure of 
death, in its retrospective view, pointing to the 
change from the life and pleasure of this world 
is traceable to remains of Gnostic symbolg. The 
writer of this article can remember no earlier 
instance of it, than Giotto's crowned skeleton at 
Assisi. (See Crowe and Cavalcaselle's Italian 
Fainters, lite of Giotto.) —Orgagna and, lastly, 
Holbein bring down this Gothic grotesque sym- 
bol of the visible change, and outer side of the 
subject, to modern days. 

For the apparently Pagan Chariot of Death in 
the Catacomb of 5t, Praetextatus see Perret, Cuta- 
comhos, &c., vol. i. pl. 72; also Bottari, vol. iii. 
219. [H. St. J.T.) 

DEBTORB. The Jewish law in reference to 
debta and debtors, and to the reldemption of 
pledgos, is very peculiar. That of the Christian 
Church has been mainly founded on the Roman, 
which, originally very harsh towards debtors 
(see Gibbon, c. xliv., &c.), under the empire 
was greatly mitigated in their favour. Thus 
by a constitution of Diocletian and Maximin 
(A.D. 294), it was expressly enacted that the 
laws do not sufier freemen to be compelled to 
become slaves to their creditors by reason of 
their debts (Code, bk. iv. Tit. ix. 1. 12). Under 
the older law there had already been introduced 
in favour of the debtor the expedient of the 
bonorum  cessio, something between our bank- 
ruptey, and what a few years back was distin- 
guished from it as insolvency (see Dig. bk. xlii. 
Tit. iii). It was a question among the jurists 
whether, if a man had once given up all his 
goods to his creditors, any arter aoquired pro- 
perty of his was subject to their cisims. Sabinus 
and Cassius would have him free (/bid. 1. 4), 
thus assimilating him to the bankrupt.  Ulpian 
took a middle, and it must be sad, 2=n unwise 
course, holding that the liability depended on 
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the quantum of the subsequent earnirg« in] 
that he was not to be disturbed in the possessien 
of anything left or given to him by way «f 
charity for his maintenance (/ bud. 1. 6). Modes- 
tinus also held the liabilitv to attach, if the pro- 
perty were sufficient to justify the action of the 
praetor (Zbid. 1. 7). Under the Code, by a cvn- 
stitutivn of Alerander Severus (A.D. 224), tne 
debtor was not held free from his debt till the 
crelitor was paid in full, but the ceseo hornorum 
exempted him from imprisonment and from tor- 
ture (bk. vii. tit. Ixxi. 1. 1, 8). It was in the 
optivn of the creditors to allow the debtors hre 
vears' delay instead of accepting the ce.sw, such 
option to be exercised, in case of ditterence of 
opinion, according to the figure of the debt, so 
that a single creditor whose claim should amount 
to more than the sum total of all the others had 
the fate of the debtor in his hands (1. 8; Const. 
of Justinian). An attempt having moreover 
been made to make the cessio compulsory on the 
debtor, the 135th Norel forbade this. 

Debtors were under the Christian emperors 
admitted to the right of sanctuary in churches 
and their precincts, Jews only cxcepted, who pre- 
tended a wish to become converted in order to 
frustrate thcir creditors, and who were not to 
be admitted until they had paid all their detts 
(Code. bk. i. t. xii. 1. 1 ff.), although tbe public 
imposts might be levied within the churches 
themselves, and if the collectors were subjected 
to violence or seditious opposition, the defensore 
and oeconomi of the Church were made respon- 
sible for the fiscal dues not collected (Norel 11, 
€. 7); but otherwise it was expressly enacted by 
a constitution of the Emperor Leo, A.D. 466 (bk. 
i, t. xii. 1 6), that the bishops and oecenomi 
were not to be held responsible for the debts of 
persons elaiming sanctuarv. 

We may moreover observe in the 60th Nore! a 
law forbidding creditors to torment their dviug 
debtors or their families, place their seals upon 
the property. or intertere with the funeral, unier 
severe penalties (c. i.); and in the 115th anotker 
which ftorbade the pressing by creditors of the 
heirs, parents, children, wives, husbands, agnates, 
cognates, connexions or sureties of a deceasal 
debtor within nine days of his death, the delay 
not to be reckoned as time running fvr prescrip- 
tivn nor otherwise to prejudice the crelitcr 
(c. v.). The 134th Norel forbids a custom which 
it speaks of as prevalent in varivus places, tbat 
of detaining a debtor's children as pledges, or as 
slaves or servants for hire, under penalty of for- 
feiture of the debt, damages to an equal amount, 
and corporal punishment (c. vii.). As to debts 
due to bankers, sea the 136th Norel, and Tih 
Edict of Justinian. 

Under tho Ostrogothic rule in Italy, the 
Edict of Theodoric requirel debtors condemn« 
by judicial sentence to pay within two months, 
under pain of the sale of their pledges (c. 124). 
Where, however, a creditor seized the goods af 
one who was not under obligation to him, he was 
to pay fourfold the value, if sued within the 
year, otherwise simply to restore the amount 
seized: and so of the fruits of land (c. 151). 
Under the Lombard law, on the contrary, by 
practice of seizing the person of the debtor tle 
way of pledge seems to reappear, although the 
liability is confined to himself and his gaphans, 
or nearest future hcir (Laws of Rotharis, c. 149; 
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A.D. 638 or 643). Little, however, is found 
generally in the barbaric Codes on the subject. 

It is not surprising tofind the Church occasion- 
ally interfering either by spiritual penalties, or 
conversely by kindly assistance to the unfor- 
tunate, where the municipal law failed to take 
etlect for their relief. A signal instance of ec- 
clesiastical assistance to a debtor is that which 
forms the subject of Augustine?s 215th or 268th 
letter, addressed to his congregation, to which he 
appealed to repay Macedonius, who had sutfered 
by his kindness to one Fascius, a debtor who had 
taken sanctuary. 

An Irish Synod of the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury (450 or 450) enacted the excommunication 
of fraudulent debtors, as if they were heathens, 
till they paid their debts (c. 20). In the collec- 
tion of Irish canons, supposed to belong to the 
end of the 7th century, there is a whole book 
(xxxii.) “of debts and pledges, and usury,"? and 
another (xrxiii.) “ of sureties and rates. There 
is however no reason for supposing that enact- 
inents like this ever took etlect beyond the limits 
of Ireland. 

From the letters of Gregory the Great, (A.D. 
590-603) we obtain some glimpses of the con- 
dition of debtors at the heart of Christendom, 
towards. the end of the 6th and beginning of the 
Tth century, and of the behaviour of the Church 
towards them. Two of his letters (Episte. ii. 56 
and iii. 43) are occupied with the case ofa Syrian 
named Cosmas, a poor debtor, whose sons, accord- 
ing to his account, were detained by his creditors 
as pledges for his debts, and whom he was anx- 
ious to benehit. 

Several other instances to the same effect occur 
in the same collection. A letter (Zpist. v. 35) 
to Secundinus, bishop of Taormina, is written in 
favour of one Sincerus, whose wife was pressed 
to pay the debts of her late father. See also 
kqmst. vii. pt. 2, 37 and 60. Compare SANC- 
TUARY ; UsURY. (J. M. L) 

DECALVATIO. [CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS, 
p. 472.) 

DECANATUS =1. the office of dean ; 2. the 
district of a rural dean; 3. sometimes a farm or 
monastic grange, in late charters. [A. W.H.] 


DECANIA, the district under a DECANUS 
[p. 539), temp. Car. Calvi. The word was used 
iu later times also for a monastic farm or grange 


(Du Cauge). (A. W.H.) 


DECANICIUM (Aexavikiov). The Pas- 
TORAL STAFF borne before the Patriarch of Cun- 
stantinople on solemn occasions: delivered to 
him in the first instance by the emperor (Suicer's 
Thesaurus, 8.v.). Pancirolus however ( Znesaurus 
i. 89) states that the decanicium (or dicanitium) 
was a silver mace. [C.] 


DECANICUM, DEcANIA, or DECANICA (A€- 
xavikćv), an ecclesiastical prison, carcer canoni- 
calis or demeritoruwm dvmus, a place of confine- 
ment in which criminous clerks were incarcerated 
by their bishops and other ecclesiastical supe- 
Tiors. The word is derived from the decani, the 
subordinate officials—the faBBovxor or lictors 
of the church—who were the jailers. By a 
false etymology it is sometimes written čikavikdv. 
Another form, Šuakovikiv, also found, may be 


justified by the fact that the sacristy and other, 


annexed ecclesiastical buildings sometimes served 
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the purpose of a prison. Cf. the letter of Pope 
Gregory 1I., A.D. 731-741, to the Emperor Leo 
Isaurus, in which, comparing the merey of the 
ecclesiastical_ with the severity of temporal 
rulers, he says that when one of the clergy was 
proved to be worthy of punishment, instead of 
hanging or beheading him, the bishop hung 
round his neck the gospels and the cross, and 
imprisoned him in one of the treasuries or dia- 
conica, or catechumena of the church (Labbe, 
Concil. viii. p. 25). The word decanicum is not 
unfrequently met with in early times: £.g. in 
the petition of Basil the deacon to the Emperor 
Theodosius, complaining of the cruel indignities 
he and his friends had been subjected to at the 
hands of Nestorius (Acta Concil. Ephes. pars i. 
c. 30, & 3 et passim ; Labbe, Concil. iii. 425-431). 
“They had been stripped and beaten, and led 
off half-naked to the decanicum, where they were 
detained without food, and again beaten by the 
deci. 

The Decanica are named among the buildings 
of which heretics: were to be deprived, in a 
decree of Arcadius and Honorius (Justin. Cod. 
lib, i. tit. v. c, 3); and in the Novells of Justi- 
nian (lxxix. c. 3, p. 211) we find a decree ad- 
dressed to Mennas, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
ordering that officers venturing to execute a 
sentence of secular courts on clerics should be 
imprisoned in the so-called decanica (KaBeipyć- 


o0wgay čv ToIs kaXovuevois Šekavikois). LE. V.] 


DECANUS (in un ecclesiastical sense) = 


I. A member of a guild, whose occupation was 
that of interring the dead [COPIATAE] : reckoned 
among clerici by St. Jerome, Epiphanius, the Cod. 
Theodos., &c.3; called also xozlarns (Epiphanius), 
fossarius (Pseudo-Jerom., De VII. Urd. Eccl.), 
lecticarius (Justinian, Novel. xliii. Pruef.), col- 
legiatus (in the laws of Honorius, &c., Justinian, 
Theodosius the Great), decunus (same laws; and 
Collect. Constit. Eccl. in Biblioth. Jur. Canon. 
p. 1243). The office was apparently instituted 
by Constantine at Constantinople, where it num- 
bered_ in his time 1100 members, but was 
afterwards reduced to 990; but then again 
increased by the Emperor Anastasius, who also 
endowed it (Justinian, Norel. xliii. lix.; Cod. lib, 
iv. De Sacrosanct. Eccl.). From thence it spread 
to “other populous churches." The poor were to 
be buried by its members gratuitously, at least 
where it was cndowed (id. Novel, lix.). The 
Šekavol mentioned by St. Chrysostom  (Hom. 
xiii.) were a different, and a civil, body of 
oflicials, attached to the emperor's palace, 
(Bingham, Du Cange, Meursius, Suicer.) 

II. A presbyter appointed to preside as the 
bishop's deputy over a division of his diocese : 
called at first archipresbyter (Thomassin, 1. iii. 66, 
S 14; Dansey, p. i. S 2), with the epithet of vica- 
nus (Conc. Turon. 1I. c. 19, A.D. 567; Bruns's 
Cannes, il. 229), to distinguish him from the 
urban archipresbyter or protopope, and succeed- 
ing under that name to some of the functions of 
the older chorepiscopus : originally in the Church 
of France :—first called Devanus, and his district 
Decanwu,—(setting aside a canon, wrongly at- 
tributed to the Council of Agde, A.D. 506, but 
really of the date of Charles the Great, acc. to 
Dansey, and two questionable canons respectively 
of Couc. Tolet. V. A.D. 636, and VII, A.D. 646) — 
later than about the time of Charles the Great 
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(see Capit. Car. Calri, tit. v. & 3; Conc. Tolos. 
A.n. 843, c. 3; Hinemar, pp. i. 738, c. A.D. 878); 
called also decanus rurilis (6. g. in Conc. Treter. 
A.D. 948, c. 3), nvigister (by Hincmar, v. Conc. 
Gallic. HI. 62:3), decanus episvopi (when intro- 
duced into England, a step perhaps facilitated by 
the existence of the civil division into tithings, 
about A.D. 1052, in Zeyg. Edw. Confess. xxxi., 
and see Du Cange, and Carpentier's Supplem. to 
Du Cange). decanus Christianorum (in a charter 
of A.D. 1092, ap. Du Cange), and commonly after- 
wards decanus Christianitatis, probably as having 
to do with courts Christian, i. e. with the bishop's 
courts. The developed functions of the oftice 
belong to a period later than that to which the 
present work relates. In Ireland, the peculiar 
institution of the court became mixed up with 
that of plebanus, or rural dean. Beyond the 
British isles and France, the office does not seem to 
have eristed. (Dansey, Horae Decanicae Kurales, 
2nd edit. 1844; Du Cange; Spelman.) 

III. Thechief officer ofa cathedral, decanuseccle- 
gine cathedralis, as distinguished from the decanus 
urbanus and ruralis, or city and country archpres- 
byters, after the chapter of the cathedral had be- 
come a separate an:l corporate body [CANONICI]. 
'The office so entitled dates in its full development 
only from the 10th or 1lth centuries, Normandy 
and Norman England being the countries where 
It first occurs, Rouen having a dean in the 10th 
century, and the Denn of St. Paul's, A.D. 1086, 
being the first English dean. But as a cathedral 
ollicer, the decanus dates from the.8th century, 
when he is found, after the monastic pattern, 
as subordinate to the praepositus or provost, who 
was the bishop's vicegerent as head of the chapter. 
The arrangement still survives, after a fashion, 
in the relative positions of the provost or head, 
and of the dean, in Oxford and Cambridge colleges. 
The Council of Mayence, A.D. 813, substituted 
deans for provosts. And that of Aix la Chapelle, 
A.D. 817, subordinated the provost to the dean. 
A series of provosts, afterwards mostly con- 
verted into deans—at Canterbury until the time 
of Lantranc, at Worcester A.D. 872-972, at Ely 
A.D. 878, at Lichfhield A.D. 818-822, at Wells 
before A.D. 1088, at Beverley A.D. 1070, at se- 
veral foreign cathedrals, and in some English col- 
Jegiate churches—is given by Walcot (Cathedralia, 
p- 38). The change probably arose from the 
abandonment on the part of the provosts of the 
spiritual and internal direction of the chapter, 
through their attention to its temporal and ex- 
ternal concerns. The functions of the dean are 
laid down, for the diocese of Lincoln, A.D. 1212, 
as sanctioned by Pope Alexander Ill. (Wilk. 
Conrc. ]. 535, 536), and for that of Lichfield 
A.D. 1194, by Bishop Nonant (ib. 497), and for 
that of Sarum, as adopted by Glasgow (ib. 741). 
But the office, in tbis full sense of the title, 
belongs to a period long subsequent to the date 
of Charles the Great. 

IV. Deaos of Peculiars, and other special appli- 
cations of the title of dean, belong also to a like 
later period. As does likewise the deanery of the 
province of Canterbury, attached to the bishopric 
of London.  (Thomassin; Du Cange; Walcot*s 
Archaeology and Cathedralia.) (A. W.H.] 

V. Decanus Monasticus.—Among monks the 
office seems to have existed in Asia and Egypt, 
at least in a rudimentary form, from alinost 
the very commencement of coenobitism ; in 
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subordinatlon to the “pater, “abbas, *hepu- 
menos* or “archimandrita> (Bingh. &.)  Tne 
“decanus? was deputed by him to soperintend 
the vounger brethren, drilling them in selr- 
denial and encouraging them to confess to him 
even their secret thoughts (Cassian, Znstf. v. 
8, 9). —Especially he was to watch over the 
novices just emerging, their first year of pro- 
bation being past, from the * xenodochium * or 
strangers' room (ib. 7), setting them an erample 
of obedience bv himself obeying the “ praeposit us ? 
even in things impossible (ih. 10). Augustine 
speaks of the “decanus* as having charge over 
ten monks (De Mor. Eccl, 31); Jerome, over 
nine ; (Ep. 22 ad Eustoch.). The “ decanus? was 
to provide for the temporal necessities of his 
monks, for instance, by sending out to them the 
linen under-garments; (cf. Cass. Znstit. iv. 10) to 
watch by night over their cells; to lead them 
to and from refection; to assign to each the 
allotted task ; and, at the close of the day, to 
hand over the work done to the “oeconomus ? or 
steward, who was to make a monthly report of 
it to the abbat (Jerome, 10. cf. Bingh. #.s.). 

The great monastic legislator of M. Casino 
adopted cordially this important feature in coe- 
nobitism, prescribing more precisely the duties 
of the “ decanus,' and placing him next in rank 
to the “ prior? or “praepositus.* Indeed, Benedict 
preferred deans to priors as less likely to coilile 
with the supreme authority of the abhat (Žćeg. 
€. 65; cf. Conc. Mogunt. I. 816,11). All monas- 
teries, except the very smallest, for the words 
Cmajor congregatio'aretakento mean any number 
over twenty (Mart. in eg. S. Bencd. 17), were 
to have deans, one for ten brethren. He was to 
have charge of his “decania? in all things, with 
this proviso, “according to the precepts of the 
abbat"" (Reg. 21). He was to be appvinted net 
by seniority, “ per ordinem, but by merit, at the 
choice of the abbat, or, according to some com- 
mentators, of the abbat and sepiors (#.). He 
was to nold ofhce for an undetined period, one 
year or _ more (Mart. in Reg. 31-2), in fact, 
“ quamdiu se bene gesserit,'" but after three ad- 
monitions was to be deprived (Reg. 21). He was 
to guard the morals and conduct of the monks 
under his care, especially the dormitorv (.Reg. 22 ; 
cf Reg. Magist. 11); and to hear their confessions 
(ZHeg. 46). 

In subsequent adaptations of the Benedictine 
Rule the otlice of Dean is defined still more pre- 
ciselyx By the rule entitled *Magistri/ his 
badge of office was to be a wand “virga/ or 
rather a crook, symbolic of pastoral duties (Rey. 
Mag. 11, cf. Menard. sn_Conc. Reg. 28, 2). The 
same rule orders two deans for each decade of 
monks, to relieve one another, so that one or the 
other may be always with them (ib.). They were 
to preside at table in the refectory (i.)._ Br 
the rule of Fructuosus, the dean is to keep watch 
over the younger monks, even in minute points of 
deportment, to receive their most secret confes- 
sions, and to delate impenitent offenders to the 
abbat or prior (Ag. Fruct. 12). By the conucil 
of Aachen, in 817, the eldest in rank of the 
deans is to superintend the other deans (Conc. 
Aquisgr. 55). 

According to Menard (in Reg. 8. Bened. 21) 
the practice of the Reformed Benedictines as to 
the ottice of dean has varied considerably. With 
the Cisterciuns it has been unknown (i... With 
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the monks of Clugni, the deans administered the 
temporalities of the monastery, being the “vil- 
larum provisores* or *“suffraganei Prioris* (u. 
cf. Du Cange, Glossar, g.v.). — With the monks 
of M. Casino, the dean at one time ranked next 
to the abbat (cf. Alteser. Ascetic. ii. 9) ; but after- 
wards, the original institution of deans was 
revived (Menard. #6.). In some monasteries, 
according to Du Cange (Glossar, 8.v.), there was 
a *foris decanus* to look after the interests of 
the monastery, outside its walls; in some a “de- 
canus operis* or *operariprum ' over the work- 
people ; in some, the tenants under the monastery, 
* villici ' or *coloni * were called “decani." Hence 
the “decania? or “decanatus* came to mean 
sometimes a grange belonging to a monastery 
(:0.). In nunneries there were otlicials, “ decanae,? 
corresponding to the *decani? in the older sense 
of the word, to maintain order and discipline 
(30.). 

See, also, Haefteni Disquisitiones Monas!icae 
III. tract vi. disquis. 4, Antverpiae, 1644.  Dic- 
tionnaire du Droit. Canonigue, par Durand de 
Maillane, Lyon, 1776, 1786. 

For the growth and development of the office 
of “ decanus ? in cathedral-monasteries see under 
CANONICI. [1. G. 5.) 


DECIMAE. (TiTrEgs.] 
DECREE. [DECRETUM.] 


DECRETATI. As has been observed in a 
previous article (CANxosx LAW], a decretal in its 
strict canonical sense is an authoritative rescript 
of a pope, in reply to some question propounded 
to him, just as a decree is an ordinance enacted 
by him, with the advice of his cardinals, but not 
drawn from him by previous inquiry.* The 
very word theretore implies power and jurisdic- 
tion. — Hence, though from the 4th century 
downwards epistles of the_Bishops of Rome are 
extant,> the earlier specimens do not come up to 
the full canonical idea of decretals, inasmuch as 
they possessed, when issued, a moral weight 
rather than a legislative force. They are thus 
spoken of by Gieseler:—*“ Another source of in- 
fluence to the Roman bishops was the custom of 
referring to them particularly, as the head of the 
only apostolic Church of the West, all questions 
concerning the apostolic customs and doctrines, 
which in the East were addressed indiserimi- 
nately to the bishops of any church fvunded by 
nan apostle. This gave them occasion to issue a 
vast number of didactic letters (epistolae decre- 
tales), which soon assumed a tone of apostolic 
authority, and were held in high estimation in 
tbe West, as flowing from apostolic tradition." 
(Gieseler, CA. /ist., Second Period, chap. iii.) 

As the papal power became firmly established, 
such epistles acquired more and more torce, until 
at length they occupied the position tersely ex- 
pressed by the canonist Lancellottus in later 

* Decretalis epistola est, quando Papa ađ consulta- 
tionem alicujus respondet: sive solua, sive de consilio 
fratrum. .. . Decretum est, quod Papa de consiliv fratrum, 
nulla consultatione factA, super aliqua re statuit, et in re- 
Bcriptis redegit., . Constitutio est quod Papa proprio motu 
statuiL, et in rexcriptis redegit, sine consilio fratrum et 


nuila_consultatione fa tA.—Hostiensls, Aurea summa, 
FProcem. 14. 

b A8 regards the 3rd century, see Phillipa, p. 6, and 
Bickell, i. 35, note. Cornelius is the only Pope of. whom 
any lettera of (lat date remain, 
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days—“ Decreta Pontificum Romanorum canoni- 
bus conciliorum pari potestate exaequantur" 
(lib. i. tit. 3). Conversely, also, the papal power 
itself was mainly indebted for its development 
to the canonical doctrine of decretals. For it 
was the collection of forged decretals put forth 
by the Pseudo-Isidore which chiefly persuaded 
the world that the popes had from the most 
primitive times been in the habit of issuing 
authoritative rescripts; and this being once ad- 
mitted, it followed that they must still have 
power to act ina like manner.€ — Moreover, the 
pretended decretals were so full of assertions of 
the papal prerogatives, that when they were 
once accepted as genuine and valid, they were a 
sutlicient justification for the issue of any sub- 
sequent document of the same sort, however ex- 
travagant. As the collection of the Pseudo- 
Isidore did not appear until the middle of the 
9th century, it lies beyond the period to which 
the present work is confined. But some notice 
of it is required on many grounds. It contains 
numerous alleged decretals of very early popes, 
the spurivusness of which must be pointed out. 
It gave the chief support to the canonical idea 
of a “Decretal,'? and therefore enables us to 
show that that idea in its full development is 
probably later than 800 A.D. It contains several 
decretals taken from the older collections of Dio- 
nysius and of the Spanish Church, and therefore 
gives us occasion to notice that the idea in 
question, though not fully matured, was not un- 
known at an earlier period. It may be con- 
venient theretore briefly to indicate the character 
and contents of the work. 

It commences with nearly sixty letters of 
various Bishops of Rome, from Clement to Mel- 
chiades. These are all fictitious, and are all 
(according to Heinschius, cxxxi.), with the ex- 
ception of' two letters of Clement (which are in 
whole or in part more ancient forgeries), the 
work of the Pseudo-Isidore. 

Then follow various conciliar decrees, with 
which we are not here concerned, but many of 
which are unauthentic. In athird part we have 
again decretals of popes down to Gregory Il. In 
this series the first that is genuine is that of 
Siricius to Himerius or Eumerius, Bishop of Tar- 
ragona.d Among those that follow, some are to 
a certain extent genuine, or, at all events, have 
been taken, with more or less exactness, from 
existing records. Others, on the contrary, are 
either the invention of the compiler, or have 
been compounded by him out of some existing 
materials, or, lastly, were forgeries found ready 
to his hand.* — Everywhere, however, unwar- 
ranted alterations and additions are to be found, 


e The work is considered by Heinscbius to haveappeared 
between 847 and 853, A.b. It has been usual to trace its 
origin to the province of Mayence, but Hcinschius attri- 
butes it to that of Rheims. 'Ube autbor is not certaiuly 
known (see Heinschius, ccvlii. and cexxix. et €.) By 
gome he ha» been identified with Benedictus Tevita; but, 
according tu Hemnscbius, he only avalled himself of mate- 
rials found in the collection of Benedictus. (Heins. cxliil.) 

4 With this the original collection of Diovnysius began. 

e Miliman makes 39, Phillipa 35, false decrees in this 
part of the work. It is hard to say with precision bow 
many of the forgeries were previously in existence. On 
this point the careful analysis in the preface ot Helnschlus 
should be consulted. Se also Phillips, p. 63, Bickell, & 
35, note. 1 1s itnpessible to condeuse the results. 
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wholly spurivus letters being apparently mixed 
with those that have some title to be deemed 
authentic.! 1t thus appears that the work is not 
a pure, unmixed forgery. It rests in part on 
older collections. These are the Hispana col- 
lectio, the so-called Hadriano-Dionysian collection 
(or Coder Hadrianus), and some other works of 
less importance. Of these some account has been 
already given under a previvus head [CANON 
Law], and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat 
it here. As there mentioned, the work of Dio- 
uysius (subsequently sanctioned by Pope Hadrian) 
was the tirst which placed the papal epistles side 
by side with the decrees of Councils. This seems 
to have been the important step. From this time 
an opening was given to contend that they were 
on a par, and the wide circulation which the work 
obtained very materially assisted the pretensions 
fouuded on it. Then came the Spanish collec- 
tion, which yet further contributed to invest the 
papa! epistles with a legislative, as distinguished 
from a moral, authority in the Church. It car- 
ried on the series further than Dionvsius had 
done ;# and at length, in the 9th century, the 
appearance of the work of the Pseudo-Isidore (so 
called to distinguish him from the Isidore to 
whom the Spanish collection is attributed), with 
its crowd of fictitious epistles which an uncritical 
age received in implicit tnith, put into the hands 
of the popes the greatest weapon which they 
have ever wielded. The result therefore is that 
previously to the year 800 A.D. the foundations 
were really laid for the superstructure after- 
wards raised ; but it was chiefly due to the sub- 
sequent work that that superstructure attained 
its vast proportions and peculiar character. For 
the forgeries invented by, or enshrined in, that 
work, not only vastly increased the number of 
papa! epistles, and carried them back to pri- 
mitive times, but were directly framed with a 
view of supporting the highest claims of the 
Roman see. There is little or nothing in the 
genuine epistles which could be made the foun- 
dation of many of the later papal claims, whereas 
the fictitivus decretals furnish a basis for the 
largest pretensions. It was for this reason that 


f Asan indication that the learned of all communions 
&re substantially agrecd at tbe present day as to the cha- 
racter of the work as a whole, it may not be uninteresting 
to cite the following summary of the work from the Bene- 
dictine notes to the Bibliotheca Canonica of Ferraria, edit, 
1845: (stated to be published “Superiorum permissu et 
privilegio.") Under the title “* Canones * the collection 
of Pseudo-Isidore is thus spoken of;—“ Continet collectio 
praeter quinquaginta Canones A postolorum ex Hadriani 
collectione, epistolas Romanorum Pontificum a Clemente 
usque ad Slivestrum, quarum omnium ipse Isidorus auctor 
fuit, cxceptis duabua Clementia ad Jacobum literis; tum 
canones plurium conciliorum, in quibus falsa habetur Con» 
stitutiv Constantint ad Silvestrum; postremo Pontificum 
litetas ab ipso Silvestro ad Gregorrum M. aliis cum epi- 
gtolis ac monumentis, quorum pars ex allis collectionibus 
sumpta vera est atque germana, prarter epistolas omnes 
Pontificum Sirlcio antiquiorum ab Isidoro contictas, ex- 
ceptis S. Damast ad Paulinum literi=, pars altera_ cum 
&ctis concilli Romani sub Julio et Concilil 1. V. et VI. sub 
Symmacho, excagitata et inventa est." See another ac- 
count, also from a Roman Catbolic point of view, in 
Phiilips' Du Droit Ecclisiastuque, chap. i. 6 8. 

€ Phillips (p. 29) scems to think tbat some decretals 
purporting to proceed from the earliest popes had been 
ad:led to the collection of Dionysius at the end of the Tih 
century, thus carrying the series backward also, and 
DPaving the way for Pseudo-Isidvre. 
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they were brought at once into prominence, add 
that from the time of their appearance devrTetals, 
as distinguished from other sources of ecclet- 
astical law, play so large a part in the works cf 
the canonists. 

«The false decretals," says Milman (lat 
Christ. book v. chap. 4), do not merely assert 
the supremacy of the popes—the dignity and pr 
vileges of the Bishop of Rome—they compreheni 
the whole dogmatic system and discipline of tbe 
Church, the whole hierarchy from the highest to 
the lowest degree, their sanctity and immunit:si, 
their persecutions, their disputes, their right cf 
appeal to Rome.N They are full and minute on 
church property; on its usurpation and spoli- 
tion; on ordinntions; on the sacraments, on baj= 
tism, confirmation, marriage, the Eucharist ; ca 
fasts and festivals; the discovery of the crus, 
the discovery of the reliques of the apostles; ca 
the chrism, holy water, consecration of churcbex, 
blessing of the fruits of the field ; on the sacrel 
vessels and habiliments. Personal incidents are 
not wanting to give life and reality to the ne- 
tion. The whole is composed with an air of 
piety and reverence: a specious purity, and ee- 
casionally beauty, in the moral and religieus 
tone. There are many axioms of seemingly sin- 
cere and vital religion. But for the too maniteld 
design, the aggrandisement of the see of Rume 
and the aggrundisement of the whole clergy in 
subordination to the see of Rome ; but for the 
monstrous ignorance of history, which betrays 
itself in glaring anachronisms, and in the utter 
confusion of the order of events and in the lives 
of distinguished men — the former awakening 
keen and jealous suspicion, the latter makiog 
the detection of the spuriousness of the whwule 
easy, clear, irrefragable — the False Decretals 
might still have maintained their place in ecci&- 
siastical history.! 

Authorities.—Gieseler, Tert Book of Evcctes 
History ; Heinschius, Decretales Psoudo- [sto 
rinae et Capitula_ Angilrami, Lipsiae, 1845, 
which is now probably the standard work on the 
subject; Bickell, Geschichte des Kirchenrecila, 
Giessen, 1843; Milman, Zatin CAristiunity ; 
Phillips, Du Droit ecclesiustique dans ses Sources; 
Walther, Xirchenrecht. [B. 5.) 


DECRETUM, DECRETALE. The letter 
of the clergy and people of a city, sent to the 
metropolitan and the comprovincial bishops, 
signifying the election of a bishop of their city 
[BisHOP, Pp. 220), whom they require to be con- 
secrated; equivalent to Trqs xeporovias 7? 
Vidoua (Palladius, Vita Chrysos. p. 39). Gre- 
gory of Tours (Vita Maurit. c. 13, in Du- 
cange) says that in the choice of Mauritius the 
electors could not “in unum venire decrećum.? 
A form for such a letter is given in the Urd9 
Komanus Vulg., under the title, “ Decretum quod 
clerus et populus firmare debet de electo epi- 
&copo." The proper form of one addressed to the 
pope himself is given in the Liber Diurnus Pon- 


b It hans been thougbt by Gfrirer that one motive of tbe 
fraud was to beat down the power of the metropolitans 
over the bishops, by making that of the pope greater and 
more immediate in its nature over all the clergy. See 
Miiman's note, itbidem. 

i It sbould perhaps be added that in this article the 
strict canonical sense of “ Decretal "' has becu taken. The 
word, like uther eccleslastica! terma, is sometimes used in 
a looser and Imvre genera! sense. 
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£iff. Roumm. c. 3, p. 54. In the same place there 
follows (p. 56) a “ Decretale, quod legit diaconus 
desijnato episcopo."" 'The ditference between this 
and the foregoing Decretum appears to be, that 
the one was sent by the hands of some official of 
the vacant see immediately on the elčetion of the 
bishop ; if thereupon the pope gave his assent, 
the bishop became technically desujnate, and a 
deacon of his church read the Decretale or peti- 
tion for consecration (Garnier, in /0co).  Severul 
forms of Decreta on the election of bishops may 
be found in Sirmond's Concil. Gall. ii. 647 ff. 
and in Ussher's Vet. Epist. Hibern., Epp. 25, 33, 
40. [C.] 


DEDICATION.  [CONSECRATION OF 
CuURCHES: PATRON SAINT.) 


DEDICATION, FESTIVAL OF CEyral- 
yia). The observance of the anniversary of 
dedication arose contemporaneously with the 
custom of the solemn dedication of churches. 
It was natural that an epoch so intimately con- 
nected with the religious life of the congrega- 
tion should not be allowed to drop into oblivion. 
By a very intelligible metaphor the day of con- 
secration was considered the birthday of the 
Church, or congregation meeting for worship 
within its walls. St. Leo (Sermo lxxxii. in 
Natal, Machab.) calls it the “ dies natalis ? of the 
church. By another metaphor it was regarded 
as the day of the church's espousals to her 
heavenly Bridegroom. Most naturaliv therefore 
these anniversaries were celebrated with the 
* same joyous feelings and outward festivities as 
birthdays and wedding-days. These celebrations 
having their firstorigin in the time when the 
Christians were a poor and barely tolerated sect, 
exposed continually to persecution, and when 
any outward pomp attracting the notice of the 
heathen population around would be fraught 
with peril, assumed a character of magnificence 
in their period of security and opulence. The 
earliest instance on record of the observance of 
guch anniversaries is in the case of the church of 
& the Great Martyry " erected by Constantine on 
Calvary, and consecrated A.D. 335. In memory 
of this solemn dedication, the most magnificent 
the Christian world had yet witnessed, a yearly 
festival was held for eight days at Jerusalem, 
attended by immense crowds not of the citizens 
only but of strangers from all parts (Soz. H. E. 
lib. ii. c. 26). But the custom was certainly 
anterior to this, for not many years later, to- 
wards the middle of the 4th century, the obser- 
vance of these anniversaries is spoken of b 
Gregory Nazianzen as “ an ancient usage,? bale 
ma TiuaoBar maXaids vduos kal kaAas čxov* kal 
TOUTO 0Vx Arač BAAČE Kal zoAAdxkis, ČKdOTI)S TOV 
dviavbrTov wepiTporijs Thv abrhv nućpav čray- 
ovans (Greg. Naz. In Novam Dominicam. Orat. 
xliii.). Two centuries later it was laid dowa b 
Felix IV. c. A.D. 530, as a law of the Church that 
such anniversaries should be solemnly kept for 
eight days, “solemnitates vero dedicationum 
ecclesiarum per singulos annos sunt celebrandae *? 
( Zpistola ad Episcopos, Labbe, Concil. iv. 1655). 
"The example of Christ attending the Feast of 
Dedication (John x. 22), and of Solomon feasting 
the people for eight days at the Dedication of 
the Temple, 1 Kin. viii. 65, 66, were adduced as 
authorities for this observance. At the com- 
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indication of the revelry with which these festi- 
vals were subsequently disgraced, and which 
made them a by-word for scandalous licence. 
Gregory the Great writing to Mellitus when pro- 
ceeding to join Augustine in England, A.D. 601, 
after retracting the advice previously given that 
the heathen temples should be destroyed, and re- 
commending their puritication and conversion 
into Christian Churches, proceeds in a similar 
spirit to advise that the popular festivals for- 
merly held on these consecrated sites should not 
be wholly discontinued, but that “as some zo- 
lemnity must be conceded as a compensation,? 
they should be transferred to the anniversaries 
of the day of dedication, or the nativities of the 
martyrs by whose relics the churches were 
hallowed. On these days he recommends that 
huts or arbours should be erected, about the 
transformed temples, in which after “killing 
cattle to the praise of God in their eating, they 
should celebrate the solemnity with religious 
feasting " (Greg. Mag. /pist. ad Mellitun, Had- 
dan and Stubbs, vol. iii. p. 37; Bele, lib. i. c. 
30). In other places Gregory alludes to the 
eagerness with which the country folk flocked 
together to these festive celebrations, and the 
mixed crowds that were attracted by the good 
cheer (Greg. Mag. Zomil. tn Erang. xiv.; Epist. 
lib. i. 52, 54; Vita, c. 37. See also Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Zpist. lib. iv. ep. 15). Such gather- 
ings of half-leavened pagans inevitably assumed 
a character of gross license entirely at variance 
with their sacred intention. — Dramatic repre- 
sentations were performed, drinking was pro- 
longed to intoxication, and singing and dancing 
were continued far into the night. In fact they 
were characterized by all the revelry and licen- 
tiousness of a village fair, which in so many 
cases is the lineal successor of the dedication 
festival, changed only in its externals. These 
gross scandals were not allowed to pass un- 
reproved. The serious attention of bishops nnd 
councils was directed to them, and earnest 
attempts were made for their suppression. The 
19th canon of the council of Chalons, A.D. 650, 
is directed against the custom (the prohibition 
indicates the practice) of bands of women »sing- 
ing foul and obscene songs, “turpia et obscoena 
cantilena," at the porches or churchyard walls 
on the dedication festivals (Labbe, Concil. vi. 
391 [compare _ DANCING). But so thoroughly 
had these licentious festivals established them- 
selves, that their authoritative condemnation 
pora idle, and they lived on in defiance of pre- 
ates and councils. 

Gavanti lays down (T/es. Sacr, Riš. 8 8, c. 5) 
that the Feast of Dedication is a festival of the 
first-clags, of greater dignity than that of the 
Patron Saint or the Titulary of the Church. 
The reason for this superiority is assigned by St. 
Thomas Aquinas (lect. 5 sn Joann. c. x.) because 
the dedication festival is a commemoration of the 
benefits conferred on the whole church, which 
exceed those given to any individual saint. The 
Feast of Dedication is a“ duplex_majus" and 
has an octave. If it happens to coincide with 
any greater festival the consecrator, or after- 
wards the bishop of the diocese, may transfer 
the anniversary to some Sundav, or any other 
day convenient for the large attendance of the 
country people (Gavanti u. s. ; Bellarmin. đe cvltu 


mencement of the next century wt find the first sanctorum, lib. iii. c, 5, de dedicatione et consecra- 
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tione ecclesiarum ; Ducange sub t00. ; Bingham, 
Orig. bk. viii. c. ix. S 14; Isid. Hispal. De Ecci. 
Of. lib. i. c. 36 ; Gratian Decret. De Consecr, 
Dist. i. e. 17; Ivo Carnot. Decret. pars iii. c. 24). 
After the establishment of Christianity newly 
founded cities were solemnly dedicated to Christ 
and the Saints, and the anniversary of the dedi- 
cation was celebrated. This was notably the 
case with Constantinople, the anniversary called 
yevćONios TIS mdAccs nućpa [p. 448] being kept 
on the 1ith of May (Ducange, Constantinvp. 
Christiana, lib. i. c. 3). (E. V.] 
DEDUCTORIUM. A name sometimes given 
to the pipe or channel by which the baptismal 
water escaped from the tont (Paschasius, Epist. 
ad Leonem Papam). [FoNrT.) [C.]) 


DEER. [STAG.] 


DEFENSOR ECCLESIAE. [See ADvo- 
CATUS ECCLESIAE.] The Division into Defensores 
Ecclesiae, Pauperum, Matrimonii, &c., is one of 
duties, not of persons. In addition to their proper 
work, already described under ADVOCATUS, a law 
of Justinian (Novell. \xxiv. 4) imposed upon them 
also in certain cases the incidental duty of wit- 
nessing and registering espousals. Setting aside 
on the one hand the case of senators and persons 
of the highest rauk, who were bouud to have a 
regular settlement of dowry and antenuptial 
gift, &c., &c., and on the other that of persons 
of the lowest rank, who needed no written docu- 
ment at all, Justinian ordained that ofticers, 
merchants, professional men, and the like, if 
they desired their marriage to be lawful, must 
present themselves in church in the presence of 
the Defensor Ecclesiae [CONTRACT OF MAR- 
RIAGE, p. 488); and that officer, with three or 
four of the superior clergy of the church, is to 
draw up and sign, with at least three of the said 
clergy, a dated and formal attestation of the 
marriage contract, one copy to be deposited in 
the archives of the church, others to be given if 
required to the parties themselves (Bingh. XXII. 
iii. 10). > (AW.H] 


DEGRADATION, DEPOSITION, DE- 
ORDINATION, DEPRIVATION, were terms 
at first used indiscriminately to signify the total 
and absolute withdrawal from a clergyman, by 
ecclesiastical sentence, of his clerical office, and 
the reducing of him to simple lay communion : 
degradare, ab ojficio removere, devrdinare, ab or- 
dine cleri amoveri, naBaipeiaBar, am" oikelov BaB- 
uo drozlxrew, wćravođa: To KAfpov, being 
all used of the same thing; which is also ex- 
pressed by “ deponi ab oflicio communione con- 
cessa." Asa punishment of clergymen, it stood 
midway between a temporary withdrawal of the 
clerical office, viz. suspension, and an exclusion 
from the Church altogether by excommunication. 
There were also various degrees of degradation 
itself: as €.g. the degradation simply from a 
higher order to a lower; or again, degradation 
from the office, but with permission to retain its 
title and dignity: for which, and for some minor 
variations, see Bingham, XVII. iv. 

1. The proper judge to inflict such a sentence, 
in the case of an inferior clerk, was the BIšHOP 
(p. 228), acting with his presbyters and with his 
church in the earliest times, but from the 4th 
century the bishop practically was the judge. An 
appeal, however, was allowed from the beginning 
to the provincial synod ; see e, g., Conc. .Nicaen. 
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and Cono. Sardic., and also under APPEAL. And 
the provincial Council of Seville (Hispal. HNL A.D. 
619, c. 6) endeavoured to restore the older prac- 
tice also, and insist on the bishop acting «a& inifio 
with his council—“ Solus honorem dare potest, 
auferre solus non potest." The rule howerer 
gradually came to be, that three bishops wer»? 
required to degrade or try a deacon, six in the 
case of a priest, and twelve in that of a bishop. 
[See APPEAL.] The svnod of the province inde«ć 
was alone the tribunal which could depose a 
bishop, and subsequently a priest also. 

2. As to the crimes for which clergy were to 
be degraded, it may be taken for granted that 
they were liable to the penalty for all such im- 
moral acts as would involve excommunication is 
the case of a layman. But in addition to the-, 
there are special otfences against clerical di-ci- 
pline to which various canons attached the like 
penalty, such as digamy, usury, having recourse 
to a secular tribunal, keeping hawks or hounds, 
meddling with secular business, frequenting ta- 
verns needlessly; besides such matters as more 
immediately related to their duties, as, €. g. alter- 
ing the form of baptism, despising fasts and festi- 
vals, not rightly keeping Easter, &c. The 58th 
Apostolic Canon (al. 57) deposes for negligence 
in pastoral care, PaBvula. See BISHOP, PRIEST, 
DEACON. 

3. There must always have been some crre- 
monial in the infliction of _ such a sentence, 
although the elaborate details of later custom: 
are not traceable in early times, and date in 
their formal fulness from the Roman Pontincal 
and from a Bull of Boniface VIII.  Martene 
(De Rit. Ant. Eccl. lib. iii. c. 2) has collected 
what can be gathered of earlier practice.  Libe- 
ratus“ Breviarium supplies his earliest instance. 
The principle on which the later practice was 
formed was so natura] in itself, that something 
of the kind no doubt was the rule from the first. 
Since the clerical otlice was conferred with the 
accompaniment of delivering to each order cer- 
tain_ appropriate instruments, and with the 
adoption also of certain vestments, there could 
be no more effectual or natural symbol of the 
taking away of its office than the taking away 
of these appropriate instruments and vestments. 
In the case mentioned by Liberatus, accordinely, 
an archbishop is deprived by taking away his pall. 
The more elaborate and later ceremonial in the 
Pontihcal_ and in Boniface's bull gives each 
separate article and then solemnly takes it away, 
with a form of words for each, and this either 
privately, “ before the secular judge," or on some 
public and elevated stage ; ending by scraping the 
thumb and hand of the degraded clerk, to signify 
the removal from him of unction and blessing. 
The Donatists it appears proceeded te shave his 
head bald also. 'That some words as well as acts 
were used from the beginning may likewise be 
taken for granted (see €.g. Socrates, #1. F£. i. 24, 
speaking of the deposition of Eustathius). Regular 
and minute ritual forms are of a late date. They 
may be found in Martene and in Bohmer, as 
quoted below. 

4. After degradation, there still followed in 
stricter times, and for bad cases, confinement to 
a monastery and penance, as may be seen in e. 1. 
Gregory the Great's letters; the clerk being stili 
quasi subject to ecclesiustical law, although now 
a layman only. 
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(Bingham, xvii.; Martene, De Ant. Rit. Eccl. 
lib. ili. c. 2; B&hmer, Jus Eccles. Protest, lib. v. 
tit. rxzvii. & 974, tom. v. pp. 715-765.) 

[A.W.H.) 

DEICOLAE (compare COLIDFI). A name 
«sometimes applied to _monks, as in the Epistle 
of Martin of Braga to King Miro, in D'Achery's 
Spicilegium, ni. 312 (Ducange, 5. v.). [C.) 


DEI GRATIA. The bishops of the Church, 
regarding themselves as called to their office by 
the will of God, have from ancient times been 
in the habit of using formulae implying a divine 
call. Thus Pope Felix II. (A.D. 356) calls him- 
self “per gratiam Dei episcopus" (Hardouin, 
Cowcilin, i. 757). Aurelius says that he holds 
his otlice “ dignatione Dei" (C. Carth. iii. c. +5 ; 
A.D. 397). Other bishops used equivalent ex- 
pressions, as * Dei" or “Christi nomine, mise- 
ratione, misericordia," The German bishops 
have used, from the Tth century onward, the 
form * Dei gratia," to which in later times some 
such phrase as ““apostolicae sedis gratia" or 
“ providentia"' was added. Zallwein (Principia 
Juris Eccl. iv. 278) believes this addition not 
to be earlier than the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and Thomassin (Vetus et Nova Eccdl. 
Discip. pt. i. bk. i. o. 60, $ 10), will not allow 
that it was used in Germany befvre the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth ; but the germ of it is 
certainly found in the writings of  Bonifuce, 
the apostle of Germany, who styled himself 
«< servus apostolicae sedis" (Hartzheim, Cuncilia 
Germanide, i. 43). 

A similar style was adopted by secular per- 
gons of exalted rank ; thus Acgilulf on his crown 
[CROWN, p. 508] is described as “ Gratia Domini 
. . . Rex totius Italine " (A.D. 591); and Rothar 
(A.D. 643), in his Edict for the Lombards (Walter, 

"Corpus Juriš Germ mici, i. 683), speaks of him- 
selĆ as “in Dei nomine rex, anno, Deo propi- 
tiante, regni mei ovtavo." In England, Ethelbert 
of Kent, in a charter of the year 605, styles 
himself, “ Aethilbertus Dei gratia Rex Anglorum " 
(Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 55), Ethelbald (A.D. 716) 
styles himself “ divina dispensatione rex Merci- 
orum " (Codez Dipl.). From the days of Pepin 
the form “ Dei gratia " seems commonly to have 
been adopted by the Frankish kings. Charles 
the Great (A.D. 769) adopted the following style 
and title: “Carolus gratia Dei rex regnique 
Francorum rector et devotus sanctae ecclesine 
defensor atque adjutor in omnibus apostolicae 
sedlis*' (Pertz, Monum. Germaniade, iii. 33). Sel- 
den, Titles of Honour, in Worfs, iii. 214; Allen, 
Rojal Prerojatite, p. 22, ed. 1849; Herzog, 


Keal- Encyclopdlie, ili. 312. (C.] 


DEITIFES, PAGAN. [PAGANISM IN ART.) 
DELATORES. (INFORMERS.] 


DELEGATED JURISDICIION. [JURIS- 
DICTION.) 


DELEGATUS. [LEdATE.] 

DELPHINIL [Coona Lucis, p. 461.) 
DEMERITORUM DOMUS. [DEcaNIA.] 
DEMETRIA, daughter of Faustus, martyr 


at Rome under Julian; commemorated June 21 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


DEMETRIUS. (1) Martyr at Thessalonica, 
A.D. 296; comimemorated Oct. 8 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi); Oct. 26 (Cal. Byzant.). 
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(2) Bishop and _martyr at Antioch with Ani- 
anus, kustosius, and twenty others; cominemo= 
rated Nov. 10 (Hart. Hieron., Usuardi). 

(3) Saint; commnemorated Dec. 22, with Ho- 
noratus and Florus (Hart. Usuardi, Adonis in 
Appendice). 

(4) Patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 231; com- 
memorated_ Magalit 12= March 8 and Tekemt 
12 =0ct. 9 (Cal. Ethiop.). 

(5) “ Demetrius et Basilius,* commemorated 
Nov. 12 (Cal. Armen.). [W.F.G.] 


DEMOCRITUES, Saint, at Sinnada in Africa ; 
commemorated July 31, with Secundus and 
Dionisius (Mart. Hicron., Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


DEMON (UN ART). The evil spirit is al- 
ways represented in carly Christian art as the 
enemy and tempter of mankind under the 
form of the serpent, excepting in the Laurentian 
MS. [DEMONIAC] and in the singular diptych 
(in Gori, Zhesaurus, t. iii. tab. viii.) which re- 
presents the cure of a demoniac. As Martigny 
observes, these cases are in all respects excep- 
tional; but they are probably the earliest 
works of art in which the devil or any interior 
evil spirit is represented in the _ human form. 
[But see DEvIL.] It might be expected that 
as the form of Job occurs frequently in early 
carvings and paintings (Bottari, tavv. xv. cv.; 
Perret, i. xxv. &c.) some representation of the evil 
one as an agent of torment might be found with 
him ; but this seems not to be the case. The figure 
of the SERPENT (see s. v.) accompanies most re- 
presentations of Adam and Eve in Bottari and 
elsewhere: his head is generally turned towards 
Eve. The first known instance of the human- 
headed serpent as tempter is found in the 
Catacomb of St. Agnes (Perret, ii. pl. xli.), if the 
painting be of the same date as the catacomb. 
This peint involves great dilliculties, which time 
and inquiry seem rather likely to aggravate than 
to diminish. For the Serpent threatening the 
Doves see DRAGON ; and Gori, Thlesaurus Diptych. 
iii. p. 160. [H. St. J.T.) 

DEMONIACS. The Church inherited from 
both Jews and heathens the belief that demons, 
i.e. “uuclean?" or “evil? spirits, could take 
possession of the bodies and the souls of men, 
women, children, and subject them to a cruel 
bondage. "The history of our Lord's miracles 
naturally tended to confirm and deepen the be- 
lief.-Abnormal physical or mental states, which 
could not be otherwise explained, were referred 
to demoniacal possession as a suflicient cause. 
From one point of view, indeed, it was held as a 
dogma that every child born into the world was 
thus under the pewer of an evil spirit, of the 
chief of evil spirits, and from an early period a 
formula of exorcism was employed as a preli- 
minary rite to baptism, and the work of cate- 
chist and exorcist was thus brought into close 
connection [BaPrisM; ExoRcism). In the pre- 
sent article, however, it is proposed to deal only 
with those in whom the condition was more or 
less chronic, and who were brought therefore 
under a continuous course of treatment. 

It is clear from the narratives of the New 
Testament, and from the records of the Church, 
that the class consisted chietly though not ex- 
clusively of those who in our own time would be 
classified as insane. They were known as the 
Šaluovićouevo:, the N. T. name more frequently 
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as the dvepyobuevor (energumeni), men operated 
on, exercised by, unclean spirits, less frequently 
as xeua(duevor (hyemantes)* or kAuđeviććuevor, 
those who are tossed to and fro by the storms 
and billows of uncontrollable impulse. The 
boundary-line between mental and moral dis- 
order is at all times difticult to trace, and the 
name is at times extended, as by the Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius (de Eccles. Hierarch. iv. 3), to those who 
were the slaves of lust or other master-passions, 
probably to those in whom the moral evil as- 
sumed the character of a possession, overpower- 
ing the ordinary restraints of prudence and self- 
control. For the most part, however, the ener- 
gumeni, as demoniacs, may be identified with 
those who suffered from some form of insanity. 
The symptoms described by Cyprian, sleepless 
nights, panic fears, restless agitation (de Zdol. 

'anit. p. 239); the outward appearance of the 
demoniacs as pourtrayed by Chrysostom (Zom. 
IV. De incomprehens. Nat. Dei), squalid, foul, 
with hair dishevelled, and in rags, all point to 
the same conclusion. It is not within the scope of 
this article to discuss the theory which referred 
all these phenomena to an actual possession 
of the human nature by a malignant spiritual 
power. ]t is enough to say that it was postu- 
lated in the whole treatment of such cases by 
the Church. The suggestion of a more scientific 
view that the symptoms originated in excess of 
bile, or the inflammation of a tissue, or other 
physical cause, was rejected as tbe whisper of 
unbelief, itself the suggestion of the demons, 
who wished thus to deprive men of the prayers 
and incantations which were the only eHectual 
weapons against them (ZHom. Clem. ix. 12). Men 
dwelt with exultation on the power which their 
prayers, and the utterance of the Divine Name, 
and the laying on of hands, had to drive the 
demon howling and blaspheming from his usurped 
abode (Cyprian, de /dol. Vanit. 1. c.; ad Demetr. 
c. 15). It might have seemed, looking at the 
matter from the modern, scientific stand-point, 
as if the Christian Church had itself got into 
a hopelessly wrong groove, from which no good 
results were to be expected, which tended to 
stereotype the delusions that fed the madness, 
and were utterly at variance with any rational 
treatment. It will be found, bowever, it is 
believed, that partly in spite of the theory, partly 
in consequence of it, the treatment of the insane 
in the early ages of the Church assumed before 
long a true therapeutic character, and brought 
them under influences which tended, in the 
natural course of things, to bring them to a 
sound mind, Cases of instantaneous expulsion 
of the demon, like those described by Cyprian, 
became less frequent; and, where the mastery 
of a strong will had for a time calmed a paroxysm 
of frenzy, were followed by a rclapse.  Putting 
aside the case of the svmbolic or hypothetical 
exorcism which preceded baptism, we have to 
think of the energumeni as brought, by virtue 
of the theory, within the range of sympathy and 
care.  lustead of being left, as in most eastern 
countries, to go wild, like the Gadarene aud 


2 "F'he word xceuaCčouevoL and its Latin cquivalent are 
Sometimes explained as pointing to the position which the 
demoniacs occupied in the outer porch of the church, 
cxpesed to the inclemency of cold or rajn. The menning 
given in the text rests, bowever, on better authority. 
Cotnp. Suicer, 8. V. ye«uaćouerot, 
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other demoniacs of the N. T., when the insanity 
was not dangerous, or to be brutally chained and 
fettered if it was, they were marked out as ob- 
jects of pity and of special prayer (Constt. 
Apost. viii. 7). They occupied a fixed place in 
the porch of the church, und so were brought 
within the soothing influence of psalms and 
hymns and words of comfort (Dionys. de Eccies, 
Hierarch. iv. 3). With them, as fellow-sufferers, 
might sometimes be found the lepers of the 
neighbourhood; sometimes also those whose loath- 
some depravity had made them defiled like the 
leper, and incapable of human society like the 
demoniacs (Ć. Ancyr. c. 17). When the prayer 
was over they were brought to receive the bene- 
diction of the bishop (Constt. Apost. viii. 7). 
The church itself became a kind of home far 
those who otherwise would have been homeless. 
There the exorcists pnid them a daily visit, and 
gave them food, and laid their hands upon them 
(4 C. Carth. c. 90, 92). There, if the nature 
of the case required it, they were brought under 
a discipline of abstinence that might subdue the 
impulses of passion ( Zfomn. Clement. ix. 10). There 
they were employed in industrial tasks that were 
suited to their condition, such as sweeping the 
pavement of the church (+ C. Cartk. c. 91) or 
lighting its lamps (C. Elib. c. 37).5 If they 
were in the status of catechumens they might 
be adniitted to baptism at the hour of death, 
even though there had been no complete cure 
(Constt. Apost. viii. 32; Cyprian, Epist. 76; 1 
C. Arausic. 6. 15; C. Elib. c. 37). If they were 
already among the faithful they might even, if 
the insanity did not take a violent form, be ad- 
mitted to cominunion (Cassian, Collat#. vii. 30; 
Timoth. Alex, Respons. c. 3), and that daily. It 
is almost needless to say that they were excluded, 
even after recovery, from ordination. The er« 
orcists were instructed to repeat their prayers 
and other forms of adjuration memoriter (Isidor. 
Hispal. Zpist. ad Landefred.). They were often 
identical with the catechists, and were therefore 
more or less experienced in the work of teaching 
(Balsamon on €. Laod. U 26). The influences 
thus brought to bear upon the real or supposed 
demoniacs were, it is submitted, calculated to 
soothe and encourage, to bring them under the 
influence of sympathy. Even the ceremonial 
imposition of hands, over and above the sacra- 
mental associations connected with it, and their 
power to sosthe the paroxysms of suicidal re- 
morse, may have had what we have learnt to call 
a mesmeric effect, calming the over-excited brnin, 
through the tones of pity, into something like 
tranquillity. It is not too much to claim for 
the Christian Church, whatever may be thought 
of its theory of madness, the credit of having 
taken some practical steps, and those steps the 
first, towards a rational treatment of the in- 
sane. Here, also, as in the institution of hos- 
pitals, love and pity were not without other 
fruits than those they sought for, and _minis- 
tered to the attainment of a truth at which they 
did not aim. (E. H. P.] 


DEMONIAC, HEALING OF (m ART) 
One instance only is known to Father Martigny 
nn e A 

b. The canons of the Council of Elvira cited in the text 
forbid the practice, probably on account of some incon- 
venient results; but the prohibition shows that it was 
COMMON. 
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was ended (De Reb. Liturg. II. vii. 4). St. Au- 
gustine notices it as a common mode of greeting 
among the monks in his time, for which they 
were ridiculed and insulted by the Agonistici, 
as they called themselves, among the Donatists 
(Aug. in Psalm. cxxxii. p. 630). The expres- 
šion appears to have been frequently used on 
other occasions by way of acclamation. When 
Evodius was nominated as Augustine's successor 
the people called out for a long time—“ Deo 
gratias, Christo laudes " (Aug. Ep. 110, de Actis 
Evodii). [C.] 
DEPORTATIO. One of the usages of the 
Gallican Church was that a bishop on his way 
to be enthroned was borne in a chair by the 
hands of his fellow-bishops. Thus Wilfrid of 
York, who was consecrated in Gaul, is said (Life 
by Eddius, c. 12) to have been borne to his throne 
by the hands of the bishops who were present, 
“more eorum,' s.e. after the Gallican custom 
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of a representation of this miracle; it is one of 
the instances of single sufferers, perhaps that of 
the youth after the Transfiguration. The evil 
spirit issues in human form from the head of 
the possessed (Gori, Thes. Diptych. t. iii. tab. viii). 


Our Lord holds a cross on His shoulders and 
His hand is extended using the Greek benedic- 
tiou. Another example is in the Laurentian 
MS. ; see woodcut. [R. St. J.T.) 


DENIS, COUNCIL OF ST. (ad S. Diony- 
sium, near Paris), A.D. 768, was rather a national 
council of bishops and nobles, at which Pipin 
shortly before his death divided his kingdom 
between his sons Carl and Carloman (Labb. vi. 
1720, 1721.) [A.W.H] 


DENARIUS. [PETER'S PENCE.] 


DENUNTIATIO MATRIMONII. [MaAR- 
RIAGE.] 


DEO DICATUS. One of the terms by 
which persons who devoted themselves to religion 
were designated, Thus Hatto or Ahito, bishop 
of Busle (Capitulare, c. 16) forbade even Deo 
dicatae to meddle with the service of the altar 
[compare DEVOTA FEMINA]; and Lucifer of 
Cagliari, describing the conduct of his enemies, 
says (in the tract Moriendum esse, etc.) that they 
tortured and slew even dedicated persons (Deo 
dicatos). [C.] 


DEO GRATIAS. Te Geg xdpis, “ Thanks 
be to God!" A response of the people, fre- 
quently occurring in divine service from very 
ancient times, derived no doubt from the apos- 
tolic use of the phrase (1 Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 
14). The best-known instance of its use is pro- 
bably that in which it forms the response of the 
people to the Zte, missa est of the priest at the 
end of the liturgv. 

According to the Mozarabic rite the people 
said Deo qratias, “ Thanks be to God," at the 
naming of the passage to be read as the “ Pro- 
phecy* in the Liturgy. Bona mentions this 
phrase as being also occasionally used instead 
of Amen, or Laus tibi Christe when the Gospel 
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(BisHOP, p. 225] nE of Tours perhaps 
alludes to this custom when 


e says (Hist. Franc. 
ili. 2) that the assembled bishops and people 
placed (locaverunt) Quintianus in the episcopal 
throne of Clermont. A “chairing "of the bishop 
on the shoulders of certain persons of rank, the 
first time he entered his cathedral, was customary 
in several of the French churches in the middle 
ages (Martene, De Ant. Eccl. Ritibus, 1. viii. 10, 
& 19). [C.] 
DEPOSITION. (DEGRADATION.]J 


DEPOSITION, IN HagioLoGr (Depositio). 
The word depositio is explained in the sermon 
of Maximus, De Depositione S. Eusebii (in the 
Works of Ambrose, ii. pt. 2, p. 469) to mean, 
not the day of burial, but that on which the 
sonl lays down the burden of the flesh ; and it 
is probably with this idea that it is used in 
calendars and martyrologies. For instance, in 
the Mart. Hieron. we have on March 21 “ De- 
positio Benedicti Abbatis;" in the Mart. Bedac 
on the same day, “ Natale Benedicti Abbatis," 
as if Depositio were exactly synonymous with 
Natale, which confessedly means the death-day 
of a saint. 

Yet on July 11, the day on which the Trans- 
lation of St. Benedict is placed by Bede and Ado, 
the Mart. Hieron. has again Depositio. We may 
infer that the word was at least occasionally 
used to designate the day on which the relics 
were entombed. 

Papebroch, in his Conatus Chronologico- Histor. 
ad Catal. Pontiff. Roman. (Acta Sanctorum, May, 
vol. iv.), contends strongly that Depositio is used 
for the day of death ; Elevatio, Cultus, or Trans- 
latio for that of burial. 

In early calendars the word Depositio is said 
to be confined to bishops [CALENDAR, p. 258]. 


(Binterim's  Denkwirdigkesten, vi. pt. 3, p. 
370 £.). [C.] 
DEPRECATORIAE. In an ancient codex 


quoted by Ducange (5. v.), literae deprecatorine 
are explained to be simple “ letters of request * 
given by presbyters, who were unable to grant 
the formal “dimissory letters" (formatae) of 
bishops. [COMMENDATORY LETTERS: DIMISSORY 


LETTERS.) [C.] 
DEPRIVATION. [DEGRADATIOS.] 
DEPUTATUS (AerovrdTos). The Greek 


Church distinguishes between persons pruperly: 
2N 
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in orders, set apart for a certain work by the 
imposition of the bishop's hands, and those 
merely nominated to certain oflices without im- 
position of hands. — Deacons, subdeacons, and 
readers belong to the former class ; to the latter, 
those who discharge purely subordinate offices 
under the direction of the clergy ; as the Theori, 
who have the charge of the sacred vessels and 
vestments ; the Camisati [CAMISIA], who attend 
to the thuribles and water-vessels in the service 
of the altar; and the Deputati. The office of the 
Jatter is, in processions to precede the deacon 
who bears the Book of the Gospels, or the obla- 
tions, carrying lighted tapers and, also, if neces- 
sary, to clear the way for the bishop through the 
crowded church. (Permaneder in Wetzer and 
Welte's AKirchenlexicon, iii. 107, who quotes 
Morinus, De S. Eccl. Ordinationibus, pt. ii. p. 
66, ed. Antwerp, 1695). 

These Deyrutati thus corresponded with the 
Ceroferarti or Cereostatarti of the Latin Church ; 
and in the torm of their appointment (Goar's 
Euchologion, p. 237) their office is said to be that 
of bearing the lights in the holy mysteries. See 
ACoLYTL. (C.) 


DESCENSUS. A word sometimes used to 
signify the vault [CoNxrEssi0] beneath the altar 
containing relics of saints.  Anastasius, for in- 
stance (Ž/ist. Eccl., an. 5 Leonis Isaur.), uses it 
as equivalent to the xaraBagis of Theophanes, 
irom whom he is compiling. [C.) 


DESECRATION or CHURCHES AND ALTARS 
(Exsecratio). So indelible a character of holi- 
ness was thought to be stamped upon a church 
or an altar_by the act of consecration, that 
nothing short of destruction, or such dilapida- 
tion as to render them unfit to serve their 
proper ends, could nullify it (Barbosa, De O. 
et Dotest. Episcop. pt. ii.) A church might, 
however, be so polluted as to need REcoN- 
CILIATION (q.0.) by the perpetration in it of 
homicide or other revolting crime ; and if the 
relics which had been deposited at consecration 
were removed, the church and altar lost this 
sacred character until these were restored; with 
the relics and the renewal of masses, the whole 
effect of consecration returned (Vigilius, Pope 
938-555, Ad Eutherium, Epist. ii, c. 4). Gre- 
gory of Tours (list. Franc. ix. 6) mentions an 
instance in which a church, in consequence of a 
homicide having been perpetrated in it, lost the 
privilege of Divine Service (oflicium perdidit). 
Compare CHURCHYARD, SACRILEGE.  (Martene, 
De Rit. Ant. ii. 284; Thomussin, Vet. et Nov. 
Eccl. Discip. i. 458). [C.] 


DESERTION OF THE CLERICAL 
LIFE. Several centuries elapse before we find 
desertion of the clerical life recognized as an 
olence. The Council of Chalcedon in 451, enacts 
(€. 7) that those who have once been received 
into the clerus are not to desert it for any 
military service or worldly dignity. The Council 
of Angers in 453 declared (c. 7) that clerics who 
leaving their order have turned away to secular 
warfare and to a lay life are not unjustly remove 
from the church wnich they have left. The 1st 
Council of Tours, A.D. 461, has an equivalent 
provision expressed in somewhat clearer lan- 
guage (c. 9), specifically enacting excommunica- 
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tion for the offence. We have an instance cf the 
practice by a Breton Council of uncertain date 
(supposed about 555), recorded by Gregory of 
Tours (Žfist. Franc. ix. 15), in which a bishap, 
who let his bair grow and took back his wife, 
was excommunicated. Under Justinian's Code, 
by a constitution of that Emperor himself, A.D. 
932, renewing and extending a previous one of 
Arcadius and Honorius, if a person deserted the 
clerical or monastic life for a military one (the 
term militia with its congeners, did not at this 
period imply necessarily the use of arms) he was 
punished by being made a curialis of the city 
of his birth, i.e. charged with all the burthens 
of the state. If there were already very many 
curiales in the city he was to be placed in anv 
neighbouring or remote one, or even in any one 
of a different province which should happen to 
be in special want of these political beasts of 
burthen. If he hid himself, the curiales could 
at once enter upon his property and detain it to 
answer legal demands (bk. i. tit. iii. 1. 53 & 1). 
If, on the other hand, a clerk or monk embraced 
an ordinary secular life, all his property passed 
to the church or monastery which he had de- 
serted (Zid. 1. 56, € 2)—a provision confirmed 
as to monks by the Sth Norel, c. 4. The 6th 
Norel, which extends the prohibition to sub- 
deacons and readers, transfers the benefit of the 
forfeiture, as respects clerics,— if indeed there be 
anything to forfeit,—to the curia, providing 
moreover that if the clerk in question be poor, 
he shall be reduced to an oflicial condition, r.e. 
probably to that of a mere servant to the public 
offices (c. 7); and this forfeiture to the curia is 
confirmed by the 123rd Novel, c. 15. But as 
respects monks, the same Aorel (c. 42) requires 
a monk who betakes himself to a secular life— 
being first deprived of any office or dignity he 
may acquire—to be sent to a monastery, to 
which moreover it assizns all property acquired 
by him after his leaving his former one. If he 
absconds from this, the judge of the province is 
to hold and admonish him. 

In a letter of Pope Zacharias (A.D. 741-51) to 
king Pepin, the Pope decrees that those who have 
once been admitted into the clergv, or have de- 
sired monastie life, are not to betake themselves 
to military service, or to any worldly dignity 
(ED. 7, c. 9), under pain of anathema if they do 
not repent and return to their former life—a 
provision substantially identical with that of the 
Councils of Angers and Tours. In Charlemagne's 
Capitularics also is a provision “that a priest 
ought to continue in the religious habit" (Ad- 
ditio Torta, c. 110). See also the 31st canon 
of the Council of Frankfort in 794, “that clerics 
and monks should continue stedfast in their de- 
termination.? 

Desertion of the clerical life must of course 
be distinguished from desertion of the clerical 
tunctions in a particular diocese or parish. See, 
amongst other authorities, as to bishops leaving 
their districts (wapoias), the so-called Aposto- 
lical Canona, e. 11 (otherwise 13 or 14), and the 
123rd Norel ; and as to presbvters, deacons, and 
other clerics so aeting, Apost. Cm. c. 12 (other- 
wise 14 or 15); also the 16th Canon of the 
Council of Nicaea. One of the temptations to 
the breach of discipline in question appears to 
have been the serving in private oratories, as 
to which see Novelg 57, 58, and 131. [J.M.L] 
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DESIDERATA. A name sometimes used 
for the sacraments, as being desired of all Chris- 
tians. Zeno of Verona (Znvit. 8 ad Fontem, 
quoted by Ducange) asks why his hearers delay 
“ ad desiderata festinare." [C.] 


DESIDERIUS. (1) Bishop of Vienne, mar- 
tyr at Lyons; Natale, Feb. 11 (Mart. Bedue, 
Adonis in Appendice, Usuardi). According to Ado 
he suffered _ martyrdom on May 23, and was 
translated Feb. 11. 

(2) Bishop of Ferrara; “Passio" May 23 
(Bfart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) The reader, martyr at Naples under 
Diocletian, with Januarius the bishop and others; 
commemorated Sept. 19 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Bedae, 


Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 
DESPONSATIO. ([ARRHAE: BETROTHAL: 
MARRIAGE.) 


DESPOTICAE (Aegrorikal ćopral). The 
greater festivals of the Church are so called by 
the Greeks; they are generally reckoned to 
amount to twelve, but authorities varv on this 
point. [FEsTrvaLs.) (Daniel's Cođez Liturgicus, 
iv. 235.) [C.] 


DETRACTION is defined to be the concealed 
and unjust attack in words upon the reputation of 
another person. It differs from Calumnia in that 
the latter is a false accusation made in the course 
of legal proceedings, and from Contumelia in its 
being concealed from the person affected. 

This sin has been condemned both by fathers, 
as by St. Augustine (in hom. 41 I)e_ Sanctis), St. 
Jerome (Ep. 2, al. 52, ad Nepotian. c. 14), and 
St. Chrysostom (De Sacerd. 5, 6), and by various 
canons of councils (e.g. Conc. Carth. iv. cc. 55—60) 
under wider words which include other offences 
against the 9%h commandment (Binghain, CAr. 
Ant. 6, 2, 10, and 16, 13, 3 ; Ferraris sub voc. ; 
Thom. Aq. Sunma, 2. 2. quaest. 73; Soto Je 
Just. et Jure, 5, 10). (I. B.) 


DEUS IN ADJUTORIUM. The canonical 
Hours, according to Western usage, generally be- 
gin with the words of the 70th [69th Vulg.] Psalm. 

V. Deus in adjutorium meum intende. 

R. Domine ad adjuvandum me festina. 

Cassian (Collatio, x. c. 10) tells us that this 
verse was frequently used by monks in their de- 
votions before his time, but it does not appear 
that it was definitively prefixed to each Hour 
before the time of St. Benedict, who prescribed 
that use in his Rule (c. 9). 

The Roman use at Matins prefixes the verse 
and response, 

V. Domine, labia mea aperies. 

R. Ft os meum annuntiabit laudem tuam, 
from the 5lst [50th Vulg.] Psalm ; in the 
monastic  breviaries, on the other hand, the 
Domine, labia follows the Deus in adjutorium, 

In Compline, Deus in adjutorium is preceded by 

V. Converte nos, Deus salutaris noster. 

R. Et averte iram tuam a nobis, 
from the 85th [84th Vulg.] Psalm. 


The verse, “ O Lord, open thou our lips," &c.,, 


also occurs in the early part of the Greek morn- 
ing office. 

(Bona, De Divina Psalmodia, ch. xvi. 4; 
Martene, De Ant. Monach. Rit. pp. 5, 23; Wetzer 
and Welte, A'irchenlezicon, iii. 122.) [C.] 
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DEVIL (IN ART). The Early Church seems 
to have contemplated the spiritual enemy of God 
and man principally as to his functions of tempt- 
ation and possession in this 
world. Representations of 
him as the final accuser 
and claimant of the souls 
of the lost, or as their tor- 
mentor in the place of his 
own condemnation, belong 
to mediaeval rather than 
to primitive art. 'The pre- 
sent writer is not aware of 
the existence of any hell 
earlier than the mosaics of 
Torcello, as that painted 
by Methodius, even if ita 
story be true, has alto- 
gether vanished. On the 
sarcophagi, and later in 
Anglo-Saxon and _ Irish 
MSS. more particularly, 
the tempter is symbolized, 
as so often in Holy Scrip- 
ture, under the form of 
the SERPENT (see 3. 6.) 
One instance there is, how- 
ever, given by Didron in 
the Zconographie du Ser- 
pent (Ann. Archeologiques, 
v. 2) of a Gnostic combi- 
nation of human and serpentine form, with leo- 
nine head and face (see woodcut). It is taken 
from a bronze in the Vatican collection, and is 
derived, he says with certainty, from the ancient 
Egyptian symbol of a lion-headed serpent. But 
the human form and expressiom are so predomi- 
nant as to make it appear to be an anticipation 
of the personified serpent of the Middle Ages, 
represented in the Book of Kells and other 
northern MSS. The Gothic or mediaeval re- 
presentations seem to begin in Italy with the 
hend in the Chase of Theodoric, which, till 
lately destroyed by gradual and wanton mis- 
chief, adorned the front of St. Zenone in Verona, 

In the Laurentian_MS. ot Rabula (A.D. 587) 
there is an extraordinary representation of the 
demoniacs of Gadara, jusi delivered from their 
tormenting spirits, who are fluttering away in 
the form of little black humanities of _mis- 
chievous expression. [See DEMONIACS.] 

([R. ST. J. T.J 

DEVOTA FEMINA, or simply DEVOT'A. 
It need hardly be said that the practice of vows 
made to God is recognized in the Pentateuch, 
and throughout the Old Testament (Lerit. vii. 
16, xxvii. 1 and foll., Numb. vi. 2 and foll., xv. 
3, 8, xxx. 2 and foll. &c.). Such vows might be 
of persons as well as things, as in the instance 
of the “singular vow " mentioned in Lev. xxvii., 
and of the Nazarites mentioned in Numb. vi. ; 
with which compare the applications in the case 
of Jephthah, (Judg. xl. 30) Samson (Judg. ziii. 5) 
and Samuel (1 Sam. i. 11). Certain checks are 
at the same time imposed on the vows of women, 
which are required to have at least the tacit assent 
of a father, if the woman be “ in her father's house 
in her youth " (Numb. xxx, 3-5), or of a husband, 
if she “ had at all a husband " (ib. 6-8, 10-15); 
“but every vow of a widow, and of her that is 
divorced, wherewith they have bound their souls, 
shall stand against her " /v. 9). 
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The examples of St. Paul (Acts xviji. 23, 24), 
and the four disciples at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 
23) show that like practices were adopted by 
the Apostolic Church. But over and above 
these temporary vows, it is clear that the 
class of church-widows were considered as per- 
sonally devoted to God.  Moreover, in his 
mode of speaking of virgins, St. Paul clearly 
shews that he considers those who have autho- 
rity over them to have power to “ keep" them 
for the Lord (see 1 Cor. vii. 34, 37, 38). The 
Apostolical Constitutions, besides their abundant 
notices of the church-widows, shew us also 
the rise of a distinct class of church-virgins 
devoted to God in like manner. The term đevota, 
however, as applied both to widows and virgins, 
survived both organizations and spread beyond 
them, and seems to serve as a transition link be- 
tween them and female monachism, From the 
4th century downwards there are many texts 
which can hardlv be applied, at all events ex- 
clusively, to either institute as such, and antici- 
pate any organized female monachism, but which 
clearly imply a practice of self-consecration to 
God on the part both of widows aud unmarried 
women, and which serve as the foundation of the 
practice of the Church in later times in respect 
to nuns. 

Thus the first Council of Valence, A.D. 374, 
treating “of girls who have devoted themselves 
to God," exacts that if they voluntarily contract 
“earthly * marriage, they shall not even be al- 
lowed immediate penance, and shall not be admit- 
ted to communion till they have given full 
satisfaction. Now it was only in the 5th century 
that monachism, under the Basiliau rule, penetra- 
ted into Scuthern Gaul, so that the puellae in 
question cannot have been nuns properly so called. 
The same applies to the canous of the 1st Council 
of Toledo, A.D. 400, which enact thata “ devota ?? 
who takes a husband is not to be admitted to 
penance during his life, unless she preserves con- 
tinence (c. 16), or, with still grenter severity, 
that ifa bishop's, or priest's, or deacon's daughter, 
having been devoted to God, sins and marries, 
should her father or mother restore their affec- 
tion to her, they are to be excluded from com- 
munion. The father may indeed shew cause in 
council against the sentence, but the woman her- 
self is only to receive the communion after her 
husband's death and penance, unless at her last 
hour (c. 14)—a text which indeed admits the 
validity of the marriage. 

The stamp was set on the woman's_derotio 
by her taking, or rather receiving from the 
priest's hands, ihe veil, svmbol of her being 
espoused_ to Christ.  Hence the distinction 
which we find made between the gravity of mar- 
riage in the case of the veiled and unveiled ; as 
to which see Pope Innocent 1s 2nd letters, to 
Victricius Archbishop of_Rouen, cc. 12, 13, and 
certain canons of doubtful authority, supposed 
to be contemporanecus “of the Roman to the 
Gaulish bishops,'“ cc. 1,2. The devotional or vir- 
ginal habit might indeed be assumed, at all events 
in the 5th century, without actual consecration ; 
sce Leo the Great's 167th letter, A.D, 458 or 
459, to Rusticus Bishop of Narbonne, e. 15. 

The “virgin devoted to God? is assimilated 
to the monk in a canon of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, A.D. 451, forbidding both to marry under 
pain of excommunication, but subject to tha in- 
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dulgence of the local bishop (c. 15). The 2nd 
Council of Arles. A.D. 452, seems to confine ex- 
communication in such cases to marriage after 
25, and provides that a penance is not to be 
refused if asked for, but communion only to be 
granted after long delay (c. 52). An eragge- 
rated strictness on the other hand pervades a 
letter of Pope Symmachus (A.D. 498-513) to 
Bishop Caesarius, of Arles. Not only does he 
require the excommunication of those who have 
sought to marryv virgins consecrated to God, 
whether with their own will or against it, and 
declare that “we do not suffer" widows to 
marry who have long persevered in the religious 
purpose ; but he forbids those virgins to marry 
“to whom it may have happened to pass their 
age during many years in monasteries"'—en- 
forcing, in short, virginity witheut even a pro- 
fession. 

The practice of the religious profession, both 
in convents and outside of them, is shewn in the 
Canons of the 5th Council of Orleans, A.D 5294, 
which excommunicates alike, together with their 
husbands, both girls who in convents have put 
on the religious garment, and those who, whether 
girls or widows, have assumed the habit in their 
houses (c. 19). On the otlter_hand, the Ist 
Council of Macon in 581 pronounced excommuni- 
cation for lite against both parties, im case of 
such marrisges. 

Towards the end of the 6th or beginning of 
the 7th century, in the letters of Pope Gregory 
the Great (A.D. 590-603), we seem to perceive 
a distinction between the “ religious " and “* mo- 
nastic " habit, which _ may have indicated that 
between the simple derota and the nun. Writing 
to the Roman exarch (bk. iv. ep. 18), he speaks 
of women till now “in the religious and mo- 
nastic habit" who have thrown off the sacred gar- 
ment and veil, and married, and who are said to 
be under the exarch's patronage, and warns him 
against the iniquity of such protection. It will 
not have escaped attention that the “ veil" in 
this passage seems to correspond, as in later and 
present Romish practice, with the specially mo- 
nastic profession. On the other hand, an earlier 
letter of the same pope (bk. iii. ep. 24, ad Cuu- 
nariwn), distinguishes bet ween veiled virgins and 
women in convents. The incompatibility be- 
tween marriage and the religious “ habit" is 
indicated in another letler of the same pope to 
bishops Virgilius and Syagrius, (bk. vii. pt. ii. e. 
119). 

That in spite of all prohibitions, marriares 
with “ religious " women continued to take place, 
and to be celebrated even in church, is evident 
from an edict of King Clothair JI., issued at the 
Sth Council of Paris, A.D. 614 or 615. Noone 
was to carry off religious girls or widows, who 
have devoted themselves to God, as well those 
who reside in their own houses as those who are 
placed in manasteries (thus clearly distinguishing 
between the two clusses); and if any, either bv 
violence or by any kind of authority should 
presume to unite such to himself in marriaze, 
he was subject to capital punishment, or, uuder 
special circumstances to exile, and forfeiture of 
goods. 

The 7th letter of Pope Zacharias (A.D. 741-— 
51), addressed to Pepin as _mayor of the palace, 
and to the bishops, abbots, and nables of the 
Franks, refers to Pope Innocent's letter before 
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mentioned, as to the distinction between the 
marriage of veiled and unveiled vircins, the 
former of whom are to be separated, the latter 
only to do “some " penance (cc. 20, 21). On 
the other hand, a capitulary of the 6th book 
(c. 411) treats as absolutely null a marriage 
with “a virgin devoted to God, a woman under 
the religious habit or professing the continuance 
of widowhood," re-enacting the punishment of 
separation and exile for the offenders. One of 
the 7th book (c. 538) is addressed to the cnse of 
those widows and girls wno have put on the 
religious habit in their own houses, either re- 
ceiving it from their parents or of themselves, 
but afterwards marry ; they are to be excom- 
municated till they separate from their husbands, 
and if they will not, to be kept perpetually ex- 
cluded from communion. A Lombard capitulary 
of 783, contains a like enactment (Pertz, Ley. 
t. 1). [J. M. L] 


DEXAMENE, Aečaućvn, a cistern or tank 
for the water needed for the replenishing of the 
font and the various ecelesiastical otlices (Procop. 
Hlistov. Arcan. €. iii.) Erroneously iuterpreted by 
Suidas, sub roc. of the altar; and by Bingham, 
Orig. bk. viii. c. vii. S 4, of the font. [E.V.] 


DIACONIA. (1). The name given to the 
localities in which food and alms were distributed 
to the poor by the deacons of the Church of Rome. 
Each was under the administration of one of the 
seven deacons, one for each region, the whole 
being under the superintendence of an archdeacon. 
Each diaconia had a hall for the distribution of 
charity,and an oratory or chapel annexed. "Fhese 
last remained when the original purpose of the dia- 
coni4 had passed away, and have risen to the dig- 
nity of churches, of which there are now fourteeu, 
cach assigned to one of the cardinal deacons, 

The original purpose of the diuconia is illus- 
trated by the following passages from Anasta- 
sius :—Slephan. TI. & 229: “ foris muros . .. duo 
fecit Nenodochia... quae et sociavit venerabili- 
bus Diaconis illic foris existentibus....id est 
Diaconiae S. Dei renetricis, et B. Silvestri duae." 
Hadrian. I. 8 337: “constituit Diaconias tres 
foris portam B. Apost. Principis ... et ibidem 
dispensatione per ordinem pauperibus consolari, 
atque eleemosynam  fieri [constituit]."  Znfra, 
S 345: “idem egregius Praesul Diaconia con- 
stituit ... concedens eis agros vineas etc. ut de 
eorum reditu ... Diaconiae proficientes pauperes 
Christi reficerentur.? 

(2). The word diaconia was also used for that 
part of the deacon's office which consisted in dis- 
pensing food and money to the poor. It is thus 
employed by Gregory the Great in a letter to 
John, in which he says, “te mensis pauperum 
et exhibendae diaconine eligimus praeponendum ;? 
and goes on to speak of the money received “ dia- 
coniae_exhibitivne erogandum "? (Greg. Magn. 
ip. ad Joann. 24). See Suicer, Ducange, Hos- 
pinian. de Zemplis, p. 18. [E. V.] 

(3). eln the earlier days of monachism this term 
was used for monastic alms-giving (Cass. Collat. 
xvlii. 7; Gregor. M. Ep. 22). 'The oldest monk 
was entrusted with it in Egypt (Cass. Collat. xxi. 
1); in the East the “oeconomus? or bursar 
(Martene in Cass. sb. xxi. 8, 9). [1. G. S.) 


DIACONICA (Aiakovika). * Certain short 
prayers or “ sulirages * in the Liturgy are called 
Diaconica, as being recited by the attendant 
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deacon. They are also called Eipyyixd, us being 
mainly prayers for peace. 1n the consecration 
of a bishop the Diaconica are said by bishops. 
(Menard on the Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 523 ; 
Neale's Tetralogia Liturgica, p. 217.) [C.] 

DIACONICUM. (1) The vestry or sacristy 
of a church, so called from being the place where 
the deacons performed their duties in getting 
ready the vestments and holy vessels, heatiug 
the water, preparing and lighting the incense, 
and other essentials for the celebration of the 
Eucharist, and other divine offices. No minister 
of a lower grade was permitted to enter the 
Diaconicum (Concil. Laod. can. 21; Concil, Aga- 
thens. can. 66). The diaconicum w.ns, as a rule, 
placed on the right or south side of the bema or 
sanctuary, answering to the prothesis on the 
north, and communicating with the bena by a 
door in the paruabema or side-wall, It also usu- 
ally had an independent entrance through an 
external door. The diaconicum generally ter- 
mipated apsidally, and was always provided with 
an altar (Ovuriuagrrhpiov, Apophthegmata_Patrtim 
apud Gelas. No. 3; &yia Trparć(ća, Fucholug. 
Goar, p. 245), on which the bread and wine 
were placed prior to their removal to the pro- 
thesis. Its wall was often adorned with pic- 
tures of saintly deacons, Stephen, Benjamin, &c. 
Within it was the treasury, keunAiapyxeiov, 
or gkevopvAdKkiov, where the sacred vessels 
and other treasures of the church were kept 
(Cyril Scyth. in Vita S. Sab. apud Ducange).  ]t 
was also used by the priests as a vestry, in 
which they changed their vestments and put on 
their eucharistic dress (elreABb6vTEs BAAdgg0vg1 
Thy leparikh)v sToA hv čv TG diakovikp, Typicun 
Sabae, cap. ii. ap. Suicer). Relics were preserved in 
it (Catalog. Patriarch. Constantinopol, ap. Suicer). 
Worshippers who for disciplinary reasons were 
excluded from the actual church were permitted 
to offer their devotions here, e. g. the Emperor Leo 
VI. when excommunicated for his fourth marriage 
(Cedrenus, Compend. Hist). The diaconicum 
was sometimes a spacious chamber annexed to 
the church (diaconicum mvijus), large enough for 
the reception of a provincial or general synod 
[COUNCIL, Pp. 477). In the diaconicum of the 
church at Paneas, the statue, supposed to be that 
of the woman with the issue of blood, removed 
for safety from the market-place, was erected 
(Philostorg. lib. vii. €. 3). 

Other names by which the diaconicum was 
known were, &aragrik6v (as being the hall of 
reception), skevopvAdxKiov, ueTaTOpIOV OT puTa- 
Topiov (a word of various orthography and very 
uncertain etymology, perhaps representing “mu- 
tatorium," as the place where the clergy changed 
their vestments), ragropćpiov, secretarium, on 
which see Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. viii. €, vii, 
S 7; Leo Allat. De Templ. Graec. Rec., ep. i. 
$ 13-15; Suicer, sub voc. ; Ducange, Glossar, Id, 
Descript. S. Sophiae, ad Paul. Silentiar.; Neale, 
Hist. East. Ch., General Introd. p. 191, 89. 

(2) Diaconicwn also signifies the voluine con- 
taining the directions for the due performance of 
the deacon's oflice, BBAlov TFjs Aiakovlas. Cf. 
Leo Allatius, Dissert. i. de Libr. Eccl. Graecor. 

(3) The word is also used for certain pravers 
snid at intervals in the service by the dcacon: 


eDxal čiakdvov, known also as eipnvikd. [DIA- 
CONICA.] LE. V.) 
DIADEMA. (CROWN: CORONATION_) 
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DIAPASON, DIAPENTE, DIATESSA- 
RON. These are the three intervals ot the 
octave, the perfect fhifth, and the perfect fourth : 
the rativs which deterinine them are 1, 3, and 1. 
They were the only intervals that were consi- 
dered consonances, and were always of the same 
magnitude in every scale whether diatonic, chro- 
matic, or enharmonic, while the others were 
variable (see CANON IN MUSIC, p. 274). Although 
the system of reckoning by tetrachords continued 
till the time of Guido Aretinus, yet the name 
Diapason shows that the ancients attributed to 

.the octave a greater degree of pertection in 
respect of consonance, which is also shown by 
the notation preserved by Alypius, where in the 
modes above the Dorian in pitch, for_most ot the 
higher notes (which would be the latest exten- 
sion of the respective scales) the symbols repre- 
senting the notes an octave below were adopted 
with the addition of a acute accent. It is strange 
that this plan was not extended over the whole 
“ diagram " of the modes, which would have 
been a very material simplification, and is indeed 
a considerable_ approximation to our present 
system of calling all notes dittering by an octave 
by the same name. This however appears to have 
escaped the notice of the early Latin authors, 
although they did make great simplifications. 
St. Gregory completed the recognition of the 
octave by reducing the names of notes to 7, 
Which have remained to this day. 

The fifth and fourth together make an octave 
(4x 1=1), and according as the former or the 
latter was the lower in pitch,the octave was said 
to be harmonically or arithmetically divided ; 
these divisions were also called authentic and 
plagal (q. v.), thus: i 


> 
Authentic: === 
== (d) is the 


CG Harmonic 
mean between those of C and c (1 and $). 
Here the 
: value of F 
(2) is the 
Arithmetic 
mean between those of C and c (1 and 1). 


Here the 
value of G 


Plagal : 


But it is worth noticing that if tiro harmonic 
means be inserted between C and c, F is one of 
them, which would point to the conclusion that 
the ancients were wrong in taking an arithme- 
tical division at all, though it is most natural 
that that error should have been made by them. 
This division can be made in any octave, ex- 
cepting that that from F to f can only be divided 
authentically at c, and that from B to b can 
only be divided plagally at E. (J. R. L.) 


DIAPENTE. [DraPpasos.] 
DIAPSALMA. This is the word used in 


the Septuagint and recognized by other writers 
as the equivalent to “Selah," which occurs in 
the Psalms and in the Canticle of Habakkuk. 
See Smith's Dit. «f the Bible, suh voc. Selah, 
where the obscurity of the subject is fully 
stated. As the early Christians used the psalms 
in public worship so it is natural they would 
copy the Hebrew method of singing the psalms. 
The Liturgy of St. James prescribes Pss. 23, 34, 
145, 117 at the Fraction, and_in Ps. 34 šidyaA- 
ua occurs in the LAX. where Selah is not founl. 
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St. Jerome enters into the question at some 
length in his letter to Marcella, but leaves the 
matter in doubt; he mentions it also in his com- 
mentary on Ps. 4 and Habak. 3. 

It appears to the writer that an interpretation 
suggested by the primary meaning of VaAAew 
will nearly, if not quite, reconcile the contlicting 
opinions and perhaps account tor them ; viz., 
that it was a direction for the instruments to 
play, while the chorus was silent or perhaps 
producing a series of notes without words, i. e., 
a “division,"a or “ Pneuma." It has been 
said that the Jews used Pneumata; if so, the 
adoption of them by Christians is obvious; but 
in any case it would seem that they were com- 
monly in use at an early period. In consequence 
of the common use of various musical instru- 
ments at fensts and entertainments at which 
Christian_morality was likely to be outraged in 
the period of the empire, the Christians were 
chary of their use in religious services, fear- 
ful doubtless of the association of ideas. Sir 
John Hawkins (fist. of Jusic, p. xxvii.) gives 
a list of fathers who have deneunced musical 
instruments, but he gives no references; and 
the writer has succeeled in verifying Epiphanius 
only, who speaks of the flute as a diaubolical 
instrument. In the Eastern Church to this 
day instrumental music is, we believe, unknown. 
Thus the Pneuma may have been invented by 
tne early Christians as the ncarest approxima- 
tion to the Diapsalma. J.R. L] 


DIARETOR. The Coder Eccl. Afric. (c. 78) 
runs thus (Bruns's Crnones, i. 173): “ Rursus 
placuit, ut quoniam Hipponensium  diaretorum 
ecclesiae_ destitutio non est diutius negligenda 
. . . eis episcopus ordinetur." The equivalent 
in the Greek versivn is “gpovrigTal Tijs €ćx- 
KAnolas," “ caretakers of the church ? (INTER- 
VENTOR), as if during a vacancy of the se», 
which is implied in the concluding words of ihe 
canon. = Ducange (s. v.) conjectures “ direc- 
torum," Hardouin *“diarrhytoruin.? The word 
does not seem to occur elsewhere. [C.] 


DIASTYLA, AuagrvAa, the CANCFLLI by 
which the bema was separated from the nas 
(Svm. Thessalon. apud Ducange ; Ši& rov Krynai- 
Šwv Šrot rov duaorvAwWv). —Goar's Ewhd. p. 
108. [E. V.] 


DIATESSARON. [Drapasos.] 


DICE (A/ea, kuBor; Low-Latin, Decius; whence 
Fr. De). The playing at dice, or games of chance 
generally, never looked upon favourably by 
moralists or laws (see Dict. of Greek «nd Kom. 
Antiq., S. v. ALEA), early attracted the notice 
of the cen<ors of Christian manners. The Pacda- 
gogue of Clement (iii. 11, p. 497) forbids dice- 
playing, whether with cubes or with the four- 
faced dies called čdarpdyaAo: (see Rest u. Palm, 
8. V.), out of desire tor gain. —Apollonius (in 
Euseb. #7. E. v. 18, 11), denouncing the Men- 
tanists, asks whether prophets play at& tables 
(raBAas) and dice. And gaming is one of the 
forms of vice which we find denounced by the 
Church in the earliest canons which remain ta us. 
The Apostolical Canons (cc. 41, 42 [al. 42, 43)) 
forbade either clergy or laity to play with dice 


a“ The lark makes sweet division." — Romeo and Julid 
lii. 5. 
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on pain of degradation or excommunication. The 
Council of Eliberis (A.D. 305) also denounced the 
penalty of excommunication against any of the 
faithful who played at dice, “ that is, tables," for 
money (can. 79). And at the end of the 7th 
century the Trullan Council (can. 50) repeated 
the same penalties of degradation and excom- 
munication. Nor was the civil power indifferent. 
Justinian (Code, lib. i., De Episc. et Cler. 1. 17; 

"ov. 123, c. 10) forbade the clergy of every rank 
from playing at games of chance (ad tabulas 
ludere), or even being present at them, on pain 
of suspension with seclusion in a monnstery for 
three years. Another enactment (Code, lib. i., 
De Episc. Audien. 1. 25) commits the investiga- 
tion of such offences to the bishops, and em- 
powers them to cnll in the secular arm, if neces- 
sary, for the reformation of scandalous oftfenders ; 
and yet another (76. 1. 35), complaining bitterly 
that even bishops did not abstain from these 
stolen pleasures, denounces such laxity in the 
severest terms. These imperial laws are all in- 
serted in the .Yomocanon of Photius and John of 
Antioch. 

The laws themselves indicate that Christians 
and even clergy were by no means exempt from 
the almost universal passion for games of chance. 
One or two instances may serve to confirm this. 
Jerome relates (De Script. Eccl. in Apol. Ep. 
105) that Synesius alleged his own irresistible 
propensity for gambling as a reason why he 
should not be made a bishop“ Gregory of Tours 
( 4list. Franc. x. 16) tells us that certain nuns 
of the convent of St. Radegund at Poictiers 
nccused their abbess, among other matters, of 
dicing; whereupon the abbess declared that she 
had done the same thing in the lifetime of St. 
Radegund (+ 587) herself, and that it was not 
forbidden either by the common law of canonical 
life or by their own Rule; nevertheless, she 
would submit to the judgment of the bishops. 
CThomassinus, Nora et Vet. Eccl. Discip. pt. iii. 
lib. ili. c. 43.) [C.) 


DICERIUM.  Awfpiov, cereus bisulcus, a 
two-torked_wax taper used by bishops of the 
Greek Church in the Benediction of the people. 
It was also employed in the benediction of the 
Book of the Gospels lying on the Holy Table. 
The bishop was said Šiknpip appayi(ev. The 
double taper was considered to symbolize the 
two natures of Christ. 

Tricerium, Tpuchprov, cercus trisulcus, was simi- 
larly used, and held to symbolize the Trinity. 

Symeon Thessalon, De Templo, p. 222, apud Du- 
cango 3. 0. xrpds.  Goar's Eucholog. p. 125. [E.V.] 


DICTERIUM. [PuLP1rT.] 


DIDYMUS, martyr at Alexandria; comme- 
morated_ April 28 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.) 


DIES. The word dies is used, like the Eng- 
lish “ day," to designate a festival : as (€. g.) the 
dinnales Franc. A.D. 802, “Ipse rex celebravit 
diem S. Joannis Baptistae." The principal special 
uses of the word are the following :— 

1. Dies adoratu:, GOOD FRIDAY. 

2. Dies Aegyptiaci, Certain “ unlucky days" 
once marked in calendars (see the ancient cal- 
endars published by Bucher), supposed to have 
been discovered by the ancient Egyptians from 
astrological calculations, 


Decrees were made | 
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against the superstitious observance of these 
days (Decret. pt. 2, caus. 26, qu. 7, c. 16), and an- 
cient Penitentials (see Ducange, s. v.) forbid men 
to avoid these days especially for blood-letting 
or commencing a work ; indeed the superstitious 
preference for, or avoidance of, a day (Decret. u, s. 
e. 17) was forbidden generally. A memorial verse 
for showing when the Egyptian days fall is given 
by Durandus (Aationale, viii. 4, & 20). 

3. Dies boni, “les bons jours," used for fes- 
tivals (Sidonius, Epist. v. 17). 

4. Dies Cinerum, the first day of LENT, or 
Ash-Wednesday. 

5. Dies Coenae_ Domini. MAUNDY TNURSDAY. 

6. Dies Consccrati. The Capitulurium Car. M., 
(ii. c. 35), enjoins that fvur days at Christmas 
should be observed as festivals; these days are 
referred to in the council of Soissons, A.D. 893, 
€. 7, and in the Capit. Car. Calvi at Compičgne, 
A.D. 808, c. 8, as dies consecrati, on which no 
courts were to be held. 

7. Dies Dominica. [FASTER; LORD's DAY.) 

8. Dies Magnus, Felicissimua,  EASTER-DAY 
(Cupitularium Car. M. v. 6. 136); “ dies mag- 
nus Coenae,'" Maundy Thursday (Cupit. Herardi, 
c. 14). 50 7) ueydAn nućpa (Conc. Ancyr. c. 6) 
is used for Easter-Day.  “ Dies magnus ? is also 
used for the Last Day (Cajat. Car. M, vi. c. 378). 

9. Dies Natalis.  [NATALIS.] 

10. Dies Neophujtorum, the eight days, from 
Easter-Day to its octave, during which the 
newly baptised_ wore their white  garments. 
Augustine (.Zpist. 119, c. 17) speuks of the 
“oto dies neophytorum" as days of special 
observance. 

11. Dies Palimnarum, or in Ramis Palmarum, 
PALM-SUNDAY. 

12. Dies Sancti, the forty days of LENT, 
See the Theodosiun Code, lib. ii. De Feriis, and 
Baronius, ad an. 519, & 42. 

13. Dies Scrutinii, the days on which can- 
didates for baptism were examined, especially 
Wednesday in the fourth week of Lent. 

14. Dies Solis, Dieg Lunae, and the other days 
of the week ; see WEEK. 

15. Dieg tincarum or muri; certain days 
on which ceremonies were performed to avert 
the ravages of moths or mice (Audočnus, Vita 
Eligii, ii. 15). See Delrio, Disquis. Magic. lib. 
iii. pt. 2, qu. 4, $ 6. 

16. Dies Virilrum, in some ancient German 
calendars, Thursday in Holy Week, *“ Grundon- 
nerstag."  (MAUNDY THURSDAY.) 

17. Dics votorum, a wedding-day ; Leges 
Lonyobard. lib. ii. tit. 4, S 3. [C.) 


DIETA. The ecclesinstical CURSUS or daily 
office. Victor of Paris (MS. Liber Ordinis, c. 27, 
quoted by Ducange) orders his book to be carried 
round whenever office is said (quando dieta can- 
tatur). See Beleth, De Div. UJ. c. 21; Dur- 
andus, Rationale, v. 3, 29. [C.] 


DIGAMY. It has been stated under the head 
BiGAmy that we propose to consider under the 
present head whatever concerns the entering into 
marriage relations with two persons successively. 
The subject is one in respect to which a different 
morality has been applied to the clergy and laity. 
As respects ench class moreover, it divides itself 
ufider two branches — which, however, it will 
not always be necessary to consider separately 
—that of successive marriages after divorce or 
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separation, and after the death of a husband or 
wife. 

I. In respect of the clergy, it has been already 
observed under the head BIGAMY that the pre- 
scriptions as to bishops and deacons in 1 Tim. iii. 
2,12,and Tit. i. 6, requiring them to be husbands 
“ of one wife," apply more probably to successive 
than to simultaneous marriages. The explana- 
tion of them seems to lie in those enactments 
of the Pentateuch (Levit. xxi. 7, 13, 14), which 
forbid the priest to _marry a widow or divorced 
woman. The oldest authorities support this view. 


The Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 2) require the 


bishop to be the husband of a single woman once 
married; a prescription extended by a constitu- 
tion, evidently indeed of later date (vi. 17) to 
presbyters, deacons, and even singers, readers, 
and porters ; the deaconesses also were to be pure 
virgins, or at least widows of one husband (as to 
whom, see also viii. 25, no doubt later still). 
The so-called Apostolical Cunons in like manner 
provide that if any one after baptism shall twice 
enter into marriage, or marry a widow or divorced 
woman, he cannot be a bishop, priest, or deacon, 
or in anywise on the list of the sacred ministry 
(cc. 13, 14, otherwise 16, 17, or 17,18). It is 
clear from the Phibbsophumena of Hippolytus 
(ix. 12) that by the beginning of the 3rd century 
the rule of monogamy for the clergy was well 
established, since he complains that in the.days 
of Callistus “digamist and trigamist bishops, and 
priests, and deacons, began to be admitted into 
the clergy."  Tertullian recognizes the rule as 
to the clergy. Thus in his De Exrhortatione Casti- 
tatis (c. 7), he asks scornfully: “ Being a diga- 
mist, dost thou baptize? being a digamist, dost 
thou make the otfering?" And he points (6. 
c. 13) to certain honours paid among the heathens 
themselves to monogamy. 

The rule of the Church, it will be observed, 
forbade alike to the clergy both personal digamy, 
and marriage with a digamous woman. St. Am- 
brose, in the first book of his Offices (c. 50), further 
considers the case of prebaptismal marriage, — 
many persons, it seems, being surprised that 
digamy before marriage should be an impediment 
to orders. 

We pass from the testimony of the fathers to 
that of councils and popes. The so-called canons 
of the Nicene Council from the Arabic—which 
probably indeed only represent the state of the 
Church of Arabia at a much later period—enact 
the penalty of deposition against a priest or 
deacon dismissing his wife in order to change her 
for another fairer or better or richer, or “on 
account of his concupiscence " (c. 66, or 71 of 
the Ecchellensian version). The still more pro- 
blematical € Sanctions and Deerees* attributed to 
the Nicene fathers require, in accordance with 
the previously existing laws of the Church, the 
priest to be “the husband of one wite, not a 
bigamist or trigamist," and forbid him to marry 
a widow or dismissed woman, &e. (c. 14). 

The first Council of Valence (A.D. 374) ennets 
that “none after this synod .... be ordained to 
the clergy from among digamists, or the hus- 
bands of previously married _ women (internup- 
tarum)," but decrees that nothing should be in- 
quired into as to the status of those who are 
alrendy ordained (c. 1). Compare the 4th Coun- 
cil of Carthage (A.D. 397), c. 69, and the Ist 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 400), cc. 3 and 4, 
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The letters of pope Inaocent I. (A.D. 402-17) 
deal frequently with the subject, and more than 
once on the point already treated by St. Ambrose 
of the eftect of prebaptismal marriage. 1n his 
2nd to Victricius bishop of Rouen, besides laving 
it down that clerics should only marry virgins 
(c. 4), he dwells on the absurdity of not reckun- 
ing A wife married before baptism (c. 6). The 
23rd letter of the same pope, addressed to the 
Svnod of Toledo, reverts a third time to the error 
of not reckoning in cases of digamy a prebaptismal 
marriage. 

The letters of Leo the Great (A.D. 440—51) re- 
peatedly recur to the subject. Sce the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th. 

Second marriages were, however, still allowed 
to the inferior clergy. Thus the 25th canon of 
the 1st Council of Orange, A.D. 441, ordained 
respecting “ those fit and approved persons whoin 
the grace itself of their life counsels to be joined 
to the clergy, if by chance they have fallen into 
second marriage, that they should not receive 
ecclesiastical dignities beyond the subdiaconate.? 
The same enactment is repeated almost in the 
same words in the 45th canon of the 2nd Council 
of Arles, A.D. 452. In some dioceses, however, 
the rule was still stricter, if full faith is to be 
given to a letter of bishops Loup of Troyes and 
Euphronius of Autun to bishop Talasius of Angers 
(A.D. 453), which lays it down that the Church 
allows digamy as far as the rank of porters, but 
excludes altogether exorcists and subdeacons from 
second marriage, whilst in the diocese of Autun 
the porter himself, the lowest of the inferivr 
clergy, if he took a second wife lost his othive, 
and, as well as a subdeacon or exorcist falling 
into the same *“ madness," was excludeđ frvm 
communion (see Labbe and Mansi's Councils, vol. 
vii. p. 942). As respects marriages to widows, 
we must not overlook a Council of uncertain 
place, of the year 442-4, by which a bishop 
named Chelidonius was deposed, amongst other 
reasons, for having contracted such a marriage; 
though he was afterwards absolved by Pope Lev. 
See further, against the 2nd marringes of the 
clergy or other marriages to widows or divorced 
women, the 4th canon of the Council of Angers, 
A.D. 453; the 4th canon of the 1st Council of 
Tours, A.D. 461; the 2nd canon of the Council 
of Rome, A.D. 465; letter 9 of pope Gelasius L 
(A.D. 492—6) to the bishops of Lucania, cc, 3, 22; 
and two frasments of letters by him to the 
clergy and people of Brindisi. 

Among the Nestorians of the East indeal, 
towards the end of the 5th century, the re- 
marriage of the clergy was held valid. One of 
their svnods held in Persia, under Barsumas 
archbishop ot Nisibis [BiđamMy], expressly lavs 
it down that a priest whose wife is dead is not 
to be forbidden by his bishop to marry agun, 
whether before or after his orders." And even in 
the West it is evident that instances of digamy or 
quasi-digamy must at the beginning of the 6th 
century have been so frequent in France at least 
as to require toleration. Thus the Council of 


* A somewhat later _Nestorian synođ under tbe pa- 
triarch Babaeus, however, scema to allow but one wife to 
the “ Cutholicus," all inferior priests, and monka It is 
difficult, however, to cullect the exact purport of the 
enactment from the shvrt notice in Labbe aud Mansl's 
Councus, vol. 8, p. 239. 
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Agde, A.D. 506, after the canons and statutes of 
the fathers had been read, determined, “as 
touching digamists or husbands of women before 
married (internuptarum)—although the statutes 
of the fathers had otherwise decreed—that those 
who till uow have been ordained, compassion 
being had, do retain the name only of the priest- 
hood or diaconate, but that such persons do not 
presume, the priests to consecrate, the deacons to 
minister " (c. 1). So the Council of Epaone, A.D. 
517, c. 2; the 4th [3rd] Council of Arles, A.D. 
524, c. 3; and the 4th Council of Orleans, 
A.D. 541, c. 10. It seems supertluous to multiply 
authorities as respects the Western Church, ex- 
cept to notice the introduction of the same legis- 
lation among new communities. Thus for Eng- 
land, a Council held under archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury, towards the end of the 7th century, 
forbids the _priesthood (c. 116) to the husband of 
a widow, whether married to her before or after 
baptism. The Collection of Irish Canous, sup- 
posed to be of about the same date, in its first 
book * On the Bishop, requires him to bea man 
* who having taken only one wife, a virgin, is 
content * (c. 9). And pope Gregory II. (714—30) 
in a capitulary to his ablegates in Bavaria, forbids 
a digamist, or one who has not received his wife 
a virgin to be ordained_ (c. 5). On the other 
hand, a Spanish canon seems to imply that quasi- 
digamous marriages might in that province be 
contracted with the advice of the bishop, since 
the 4th Council of Toledo, A.D. 633, enacted 
(c. 44) that clerics who without such advice 
(sine consultu episcopi sui) had married widows, 
divorced women, or prostitutes, were to be ex- 
cluded from communion. 

The last authority we shall quote, as embracing 
the East as well as the West, is that of the [5th] 
6th General Council, that of Constantinople in 
Trullo, A.D. 691, which treats of the subject in a 
manner proving that the canonical injunctions 
against digamous or quasi-digamous marriages 
among the clergy were yet in many instances 
transgressed. Those who had become involved 
in second _marriages, and down to a given past 
date had “served sin," were to be deposed, 
but those who, having become involved in the 
disgrace_ of such digamy before the decree, 
had forsaken their evil ways, or those whose 
second wives were deud alreudv, whether priests 
or deacons. were ordered for a definite time to 
cease from all priestly ministrations, but to re- 
tain the honour of their seat and rank, whilst 
praying the Lord with tears to forgive them the 
sin of their ignorance. On the other hand those 
who had married widows, whether priests,deacons, 
or subdeacons, after a short period of suspension 
from ministerial functions, were to be restored 
to their rank, but without power of further 
promotion. For all those committing the like 
otlence after the date assigned, the canon was 
renewed “* which savs that he who shall have 
become involved in two marriages after baptism, 
or shall have _had a concubine, cannot be bishop, 
or priest, or_ deacon, or in anywise a member of 
the sacerdotal order; and so with him who has 
taken to wife a widow or divorced woman, 
or a harlot, or a slave, or a stage-player ? (c. 3). 
It would probably be difficult to assign the 
original canon thus referred to. The text is 
moreover_remarkable as confining the disability 
of second marriage to post-baptismal unions— in 
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direct opposition to the authority of St. Amhrose 
and others before referred to. 

It is sufficient to state here that so long as we 
retain the female diaconate in sight, the same 
obligation of monogamy attaches to the deacon- 
esses as to the male clergy ; €./., not to speak 
of Epiphanius tor the East, when the female 
diaconate reappears in Gaul during the 6th cen- 
tury, we find the 2nd Council of Orleans, A.D, 
533, enacting that “ women who hare hitherto 
received against canonical prohibition the diaconal 
benediction, if they can be _proved to have again 
lapsed into marriage, are to be expelled from 
communion ;" but if they give up their husbands, 
they may be readmitted after penance (c. 17). 

It must not be overlooked that the civil law 
of the Roman empire since the dava of Justinian 
followed the canon law on the subject of clerical 
marriages. This is perhaps only implied in the 
Code (see bk. i. t. iii. 1. 42, S 1, and 1. 48), but 
distinctly enacted in the Norels. Under one or 
other of these, bishops, priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons were alike forbidden to receive ordination 
if they had been twice married, or had marine 
widows or divorced women (6th Nov. cc. i. v. 
22nd Nov. c. xlii.; 123rd Nov. cc. i. xii. ; 1974h 
Nov. e. ii.). Readers who remarried GE con- 
tracted the like marriages, could rise to no higher 
clerical rank (an indulgence which did not, how- 
ever, extend to a third marriage), or if they ob- 
tained such irregularly, forfeited altogether their 
clerical position (6th Nov. c. v,: 22ud Nov. c. 
xlii.; 123rd Nov. e. xiv.). Deaconesses must in 
like manner, if not virgins, have been only once 
married (6th Nov. c. vi,).5 

II. As respects the laity, the distinction be- 
tween second marriages after divorce or separa- 
tion, and after death, which is unimportant as 
respects the clergy, becomes an essential one. In 
both respects the practice of the Church, instead 
of being founded, as it was with reference to the 
clergy, on the prescriptions of the Old Testament, 
depends upon a more or less narrow interpreta- 
tion of the New, or on more or less bold deductions 
from its teachings, combined with the surrvund- 
ing influences of civil society. In conformity with 
St. Paul's views as to remarriage after death, we 


bOA curious offsboot from the subject of the prohibitlon 
of clerical bigamy is the extension of that probibitivn to 
the widows of clerica. Thus, the first Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 400, enacted that if the widow of a bishop, priest, or 
deacon took a husband, no cleric or religious wonuan 
ought so much as to eat with her, nor sbvuld she be 
udmitted to communlon except in articulo moitis (c. 15). 
The 4th Cvuncil of Orleans, A.p. 511, required the widow 
of a priest or deacon married again to be separated froin 
ber husband, or if she remained with him, both te be 
excluded from communion (c. 13). Tbe Council of Epnone 
(A.D. 517), somewbhat more sharply decreed immediate 
exclusion of both, till they should separate (c. 32). The 
Council of Lerida (A.D. 524) according to Surius, forbude 
the communion to the remarried widow of a bishop, priest, 
or deacon, even in arliculo mortis. —“Fhe Council of 
Auxerre (A.D. 575) again forbade such marringes as respecta 
the widows of the superior clergy ; the Cvuncil of Macon, 
A.D. 585, extended the prohibitlvn to those of sublescons, 
exuvrcists. and acolytes, under pain of continement for life 
ina <onvent of women (c. 16). Yet Pope Gregory tbe 
Gr-at (A.D. 599-603) did not go so far, for we _ find him in 
a letter to Teo, bisbop of Catania, (bk. ii. letter 34) ordeT- 
ing a certnin Honorata, widow of a subdeacon, wbo on 
her marrving scgain had been shut up in a menastery, 
to be rcstored to her husband. 
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find Hermas writing that “ whoso marries "— 
i.6. as shown in the context, after the death of 
either wife or husband—“ does not sin, but if he 
dwells by himself, he acquires great honour to 
himself with the Lord" (bk. ii. M. iv. S 4); but 
adopting the stricter view as to remarriage after 
divorce, declaring it to be adultery in the man 
even when he has put away his wife for that 
oflence itself, and the same to be the case with 
the wife (ibid. S 1). Negatively, on the other 
hand, it may be observed that the epistle of 
Barnabas, in enumerating the works of the “ way 
of light," does not specify monogamy (see c. 19). 

The Apostolical Con-titutions (iii. 1) speak of 
the marriage of a church-widow as bringing dis- 
grace to the class, “ not because she contracted 
a second marriage, but because she did not keep 
her promise (dxayyeAlay)''—a passage clearly 
implying even in this case the full lawfulness of 
second marriage. See also cc. 2 and 3, and 
Apost. Can. 40, al. 47 or 48. 

Although amongst the earlier Romans there 
was one form of marriage which was indisso- 
luble, viz., that by confarreatio, still generally 
a second marriage either after _denth or divorce, 
was by no means viewed with distavour. There 
are, however, certain clear indications that 
already in the first century of our era con- 
stancy to a single partner was in the Roman 
world beginning to be looked upon with favour. 
Thus Tacitus speaks of Germanicus's being a man 
“of one marriage" as one of the causes of his 
influence (Ann. ii. 73), and mentions a little 
further on (c. 76) that the daughter of Pollio 
was chosen to be chief vestal “for no other 
reason than that ber mother remained mar- 
ried to the same man." “The same 'Vacitus ob- 
serves of the Germans that the best of their 
communities (civitates) were those where the 
women only married as virgins, so that they 
never had but one husband (De Bfor. Germ. c. 
xix.). And it is perhaps worthy of notice that 
the jus connubii, when given to soldiers, was 
restricted under Philip (247-9) to the case ofa 
first marriage, though this was probably not 
attributable to any moral considerations (see 
Muratori, 748. Znscr. i, 362). 

Meanwhile an intensifying spirit of asceticism 
was leading many in the church to a condemna- 
tion of second marriage in all cases. Minucius 
Felix (Cetavius, c. 31, S 5) only professes on 
benalf of the Christians a preference for mono- 
gamy. Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 150-220) 
seems to confine the term marriage to the first 
lawful union (Stromata, bk. ii.— quoted, as wel! 
as several of the following references, in Co- 
telerius, Patres Apostol. vol. i. p. 90, n. 16). 
Athenagoras terms second marriage “ fair seem- 
ing adultery."  Tertullian (A.D. 150-226) in- 
veighs against it with unwearied urgency, in 
his two books Ad Urorem, in his De Evrhortatione 
Castitatis, in his De Monogamiđ, and in his De 
Pudicitia—the last but one, however, written 
when he was altogether a Montanist. In the 
first of them, indeed, he admits that his wife 
will not actually sin if she marry after his death 
(i. 7), but argues from clerical to lay mono- 
gamy. 1n the Erhortation to Cnastity (which 
is addressed toa man) he uses the same argument, 
but goes so far as to say that second marriage is 
a form of adultery (c. 9). "Origen (184-253) so 
far as the Latin text of his 17th homily on 
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Luke can be trusted, is not much less severa 
Recommending perseverance in widowhoed, he 
says : “ But now both second and tilird and fourth 
marriages, not to speak of more, are to be tvund, 
and we are not ignorant that such a marriage 
shall cnst us out from the kingdom of God." 

It would seem, however, that when these 
views were carried to the extent of absolute 
prohibition of second marriages generally by 
several heretical sects, the Montanists (see Au- 
gustin, de Haeresibus, c. 26), the Cathari (1. 
c. 38), and a portion at least of the Novatianists 
(see Cote]. ZVatr. Ap. vol. i. p. 91, n. 16), tke 
Church saw the necessity of not firing such a 
yoke on the necks of the laity. The forbiddanc» 
of second marriage, or its assimilation to forni- 
cation, was treated as one of the marks of heresy 
(Augustin, u. s.; and sce also his De bono vrsi 
tatis, 6. 6). The sentiment of Augustin (in the 
last referred to passage) may be taken to express 
the Church judgmeut at the close of the dta 
century: “Second marriages are not to be cvn- 
demned, but had in less honour;* and see nie 
Epiphanius, in his Zaposition of the Cathdlic Faićd, 
c. 21. 

What the “less honour" consisted in may 
partly be inferred as respects the Greek Church, 
from the “ Sanctions and Decrees' attributed to 
the Nicene Fathers (Labbe and Mansi, Counciis, 
vol. ii. p. 1029 and f0ll.), which distinctly au- 
thorize widowers' and _widows' marriages (i. T) 
Yet the blessing of thecrowns is not to be imparted 
to them, for this iš only once given, on first mar- 
riages, and not to be repeated. . , But it one 
of them be not a widower or widow, let such one 
alone receive the benedictivn with the para- 
nymphs, those whom he will. 

The Zth Canon of the Council of Neocaesarea, 
in A.D. 314 or 315, bears that the presbvter 
ought not to be present at the marriage fes- 
tivities of digamists, as the act would be inccm- 
patible with his assigning a penance to such pe«r- 
sons. The canon implies, it will be seen, th:t 
the act of second marriage entailed the intlicticn 
of a penance. “This appears more clearly trvin 
the 1st Canon of the Council of Laodicea, (be- 
tween A.D. 357 and 367). which rules, as re- 
spects those who have “ freely and lawtully ? 
contracted a second marriage, without ang 
secresy, that after a short time, and some chasti=e- 
ment in prayers and fastings, they should be al- 
mitted to Communion. And Basil (A.D. 326- 
379) in his Canonical epistle to bishop Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium fixes one year as the period 
of the suspension of digamists from communion. 

We must thus consider that two views on the 
subject of simple remarriage after the death of 
husband or wite were abroad in the Church; one 
which, with Augustin, looked upon it as merely 
less honourable than monogamy, and deemed its 
actual condemnation a mark of heresy; the 
other, which looked upon it as in itself an oflence 
deserving penance, however slight this might be. 

The latter view fvund most colour as respects 
second marriages after what was deemed a re- 
ligious profession, as that of the penitent, and of 
the widow. See ZV. Conc. Carth. e. 104; 
/I. Arica, 6. 21; Pope Symmachus, Epist. 3, 
85; V. Paris, c. 13, and many others. 

A more extraordinary instance of the enforce- 
ment of monogamy on a particular class of 
women is confined to Spnin. The 13th CUcunal 
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of Toledo, in 683, declared it to be “an execrable 
crime, and a work of most inveterate iniquity, 
after the death of kings, to affect the royal couch 
of their surviving consorts" (c. 5). This was 
confirined some years later by the 3rd Council 
of Sarugossa, A.D. 691, which required the 
widows of the kings to enter a convent for the 
remaipder of their lives (c. 9). 

The penance for ordinary digamy recurs in our 
own country, in the canons of a Council held 
under Archbist*p Theodore, of Canterbury, which 
fixes it at two days fasting from wine and flesh- 
meat every week during the first year, and fasting 
for three consecutive Lents, “but without dis- 
missing the wife" (c. 26). But subject how- 
ever to some such qualifications, second _mar- 
riage after the death vf husband or wife remained 
fully recognised as the right of the laity. In 
later times, indeed, so slight a feeling subsisted 
in the Romish Church against re-marriage among 
the laity after the death of a husband or wite, 
that Muratori  (Anliguitates Medić Aeri, ii. 
Diss. 20), says that the Latin Church never 
forbade second, third, or even more marriages 
after the death of one of the parties, although 
the ancient church, especially during the 3rd and 
4th centuries, bore such unions impatiently, and 
subjected them to penarice. 

It must now be observed that the feeling 
against second marriage traceable in early times 
in the records of the Church gradually extended 
to the Civil Law, especially as regards widows, 
The earliest laws which indicate this feeling 
appear to belong to the time of Theodosius the 
Great (A.D. 380-2), and are to be found in Justi- 
nian's Code, bk. v. tit. ix., Do secundis nuptiis, 
and bk. vi. tit. lvi. 

Substantially the Roman civil law, like that 
of the Church, fully recognised the right of 
second marriage of a surviving husband or wife, 
latterly confining itself to securing with especial 
care the rights of the issue of the first marriage. 
The barbaric codes do not vary materially from 
this point of view. See the Edict of Theodoric, 
c. 37; the Zrae8 of Notharis (A.D. 638 or 643), 
cc. 182, 183; Laws of Liutprand (A.D. 724), 
vi. €. 74. The laws of the Wisigoths recognised 


fully thc right of remarriage after the death of 


a partner among the laity. See the Laws of 
Chindaswinth, bk. iii. tit. 1,1. 4. 

Among the Carlovingian Cupilularies is one 
forbidding marriage with widows without their 
priests' (suorum sacerdotum) consent and the 
knowledge of the people (bk. v. c. 40). Mar- 
riages with professed widows were declared to 
be no true marriages, and the parties were to be 
separated, without any accusation being brought 
against them, by the priest or the judge, and 
were to be sent into perpetual exile (ih. c. 411) ; 
though another enactment (bk. vii. c, 338) seems 
to limit the penalty to suspension from commun- 
ion till amendment of life, or in default of such 
amendment, to perpetual exclusion. If, indeed, 
a widow who was also a penitent remarried, she 
and her husband were not to be sutfered to enter 
the church (ib. 317, and see also Add . Quarta c. 58). 
A woman who had connexion with two brothers 
was never to marry again (ib. 381). A limit 
was even sought to be imposed on the number 
of _ marriages which might be contracted: “ Let 
none take more than two wives, since the third 
is already superfluous"' (bk. vii. c. 408). 
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HI. We come now to a branch of the subject on 
which the law of the Church has seldom run 
precisely in the same groove as that of the state, 
viz., remarriage not after death of one of the 
parties, but after divorce or separation.  Several 
classes of cases have here to be distinguished. 
The first is that in which physical separation 
involves the presumption or at least the possi- 
bility of death. The 22nd Norel fixed a period vf 
five years, after which the wife of a captive 
husband, who could hear no tidings of him, 
might lawfully marry again (c. 7). The Wisi- 
gothic Code was less indulgent. One of its older 
laws enacted that no woman might marry in 
her husband's absence, till he was known to be 
dead ; otherwise, on his return, both she and her 
second husband were to be given over to him, 
so that he might do with them what he chose, 
whether by selling them or in any other way 
(bk. ii. tii. 1. 6). As respects the church, a 
letter of Pope Innocent I. (402-17) to Probus 
simply lays down that where a wife had been 
carried into captivity and her husband married 
again in her absence, on the return of the tor- 
mer the first marriage alone held good (fp. 9). 
Leo the Great ruled to the same effect in his 
letter (A.D. 458) to Nicetas, Bishop of Aquijeia. 
Wives whose husbands had been taken in war 
were bound to return to their former husbands 
under pain of excommunication ; but the second 
husbands were not to be held guilty for the act 
ot marrving (Zp. 159). "The Council in "Trullo 
(A.D. 692), more severe, decreed that the wife of 
an absent husband marrying before she was 
certain of his death was guilty of adultery 
(€. 93). 

The next group of cases are those of simple 
prolonged physical separation. The Roman law 
took especial accouut of the case of soldiers. 
The 22nd Norcl allowed the wite of a soldier 
alter ten venrs' absence, durlng which she must 
have repeatedly pressed her husband by letters 
or messages, whilst he either repelled her im- 
portunities, or whollv neglected them. to marry 
again, altering in this respect a constitution of 
Constantine's (Code, bk. v. t. xvii. 1. 7), which 
seemed to fix four years as a sulflicient period of 
separation. But the wife was required to pre- 
sent a protest, apparently a written one, to the 
soldier's superior officers (c. 14); and the 117th 
Norel surrounded this proceeding with certnin 
formalities, requiring moreover the wife to wait 
a year further after taking the step in question 
before she could lawfully marry again (1. 11). 
St. Basil on the otber hand notices the case in 
his first canonical epistle to Amphilvchius, and 
decrees that where the soldier's wife remarrios, 
the circumstances should be examined into, and 
some indulgence shewn (c. 36). The Council 
in Trullo adopted this view, and authorized a 
soldier, who might return after a long absence 
and find his wite married to another, to take her 
back, indulgence being shewn both to the woman 
and to her second husband (c. 93). | 

Physical separation through captivity con- 
stitutes the next group. A council held under 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, towards 
the end of the 7th century, allows a layman, if 
his wife were by force carried away into capti- 
vity, and he could not recover her, to take an- 
other, as being better than to commit fornication 


| (€. 31). After such a second marriage (which 
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could be contracted after a twelvemonth, c. 140), 
he was not at liberty to take back his former 
wife if married to another, but she might her- 
self also marry another husband (c. 31). One 
of the later Lombard laws (A.D. 721) enacts that 
if any one go away for a matter of business or 
of trade, whether within a province or out of it, 
and do not return within three years, his wife 
may apply to the king, who may allow her to 
marry again (Law of Liutprand, bk. iii. c. 4). 

If we now consider the case of voluntary de- 
sertion or divorce, we shall find considerable 
fluctuation in the rules and practice of the 
Church as to a second marriage following there- 
on. St. Paul had, indeed, admitted that desertion 
tor the faith's sake dissolved the social obliga- 
tions of marriage: “If the unbelieving depart, 
let him depart; a brother or a sister is not 
under bondage in such cases" (1 Cor. vii. 15). 
Did the not being “ under bondage " imply free- 
dom to marry again? 
Gregory the Great is reported to have ruled that 
it was no sin to do so (c. 17). The same conclu- 
sion may, perhaps, be drawn, as _respects heresy 
at least, from a canon (72) of the Council _in 
Trullo, which not only forbids marriage between 
an orthodox person and a heretic, but declares 
it void and dissolved; and seems only by wav 
of permission to allow that where two infidels 
have married, and one comes to the light vf the 
truth, he or she_may remain in union with the 
other. And under the canons of the English 
Council under Theodore, the case would be in- 
cluded in that of desertion generally, in which 
it was laid down that a layman deserted by his 
wife might after two years take another with 
the bishop's consent (c. 140). Indeed St. Basil 
in the 4th century had ruled in his first canon- 
ical epistle to Amphilochius that a woman who 
married a man deserted by his wife, if dismissed 
on the latter's return, had only fornicated in 
ignorance, and was not forbidden to marry again ; 
though he thought it better that she should 
remain single (c. 46). “The 93rd canon of the 
Council in Trullo confirmed this view, 

There was indeed one case of separation, the 
very converse of that of a Christian husband or 
wite deserted by an infidel partner, which Jus- 
tinian's code specially dealt with, that of the 
husband or wite embracing the monastic+ pro- 
fession. This was held to give freedom to the 
other party to marry again, although as respects 
A woman, by analogy with the law in case of 
remarriage after death, only after the expiration 
o! a twelvemonth. She was, however, at once 
to send a divorce bond gratia to her husband 
(Code, bk. i. t. iii. 1. 53, S 3; and see 1. 56; 
Hth Nov. c. 5; 22nd Non. c. 5). The avoidance 
of marriage by the religious profession was how- 
ever _maintained, after the divorce bond gratiad 
had been forbidden; see the 117th Noc. cc. 10, 
12, and the 123rd, c. 40. 

The great struggle was, however, on the sub- 
ject of marriage after divorce. Our Lord's teach- 
ing on the subject, it will be remembered, was 
not only in professed opposition to the Jewish 
law, but in no less signal opposition to the 
Roman, in which the facilities for divorce were 
simply scandalous. The right of divorce in spe- 
citied cases, and of subsequent remarriage for 
the innocent party, was maintained by the state 
for a long time under the emperors (see Code, 


An alleged canon ,of 
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bk. v. t. xvii.). No limitation of time for re- 
marriage was fixed for the man (lih. 1. &, $ 5, 
Constitution of Theodnsius and Valcntinvin, A.D. 
449); but by analogy with the case of re- 
marriage after death. the woman's right te 
remarry after divorce for her husband's wrong, 
or after a divorce by mutual consent, ws 
limited to arise after the expiration of a twelve- 
month (8 4 and 1. 9, Constitution of Awistrsvte, 
A.D. 497). But if she divorced herself from her 
husband otherwise than in the cases sjpecined, 
she could nat remarry within five years. and 
if she did, became intamous, and the marriae 
void (1. 8, 8 4). The right of remarriaze by a 
wife after the year was by the 22nd Sored 
extended to all cases of “ reasonable " divorce 
obtained bv her; the husband in the like case 
being always free to remarrv at once (cc. 15, 1x). 
The divorce by mutual consent, except for the 
sake of observing chastity, was however for- 
bidden by the 117th .Yorcl, c. 10. 

In Italy the right of divorce and remarrisze 
was maintained by the edict of Theodoric aceord- 
ing to the old constitutions (c. 54), and thouzh 
it cannot be traced through the Lombard laws, 
probably subsisted till the Carlovingian conquest. 
when by a capitulary of the vear 789, enacted 
for Lombardy, marriage after divorce was for- 
bidden (bk. i. c. 42). 

The Wisigothic law seems first to have ad- 
mitted divorce, then sought to fvrbid it alto- 
gether. An “ancient * law prohibited a divorcel 
woman from remarrying, and if she did, ordered 
both her and her second husband to be given 
over to the former one (bk. iii. t. ii. 1. 1). 

If we turn now to the law of the Church, we 
find the Council of Eliberis in 305 forbidding 
communion even in ertremis to women leaving 
their husbands without cause and marrying 
another (c. 8). See also c. 9 and c. 10. 

Basil in his canonical epistle to Amphilochius 
dwells at length on the subject of divorces (c. 4). 
He doubts, indeed, whether a woman living with 
a divorced man is to be treated as an adulteress; 
but she is one certainly who leaves her husbaml 
and marriesagain. But the deserted husband may 
receive absolution (gvyyvvoTr6s dovi), and the 
woman who lives with him is not condemned ; 
though it is otherwise if the man himself leaves 
his wite (ib.). Such a man marrying again is 
an adulterer, and only in the Tth year isto te 
readmitted among the fnithful (c. 77). To Basil's 
mind, a dismissed wife should remain unmarried 
(c. 48). 

The African Council of Milevis, A.D. 416. the 
17th canon of which forbids generally dismissed 
women to marry other husbands, hardly agrees 
with an hrish Council of uncertain date held under 
St. Patrick, which lays it down that first mar- 
riages are not made void by second ones, “ unless 
they have been polluted bv adultery " (c. 2%); 
nor with the Council of Vannes (|enetict:) in 
4653, which enacts excommunication against those 
who having wives, except by reason ot fornicativn, 
without proof of adultery _marry other women 
(c. 2). The Council of Herttvrd in 673 seeins 
to revert to the stricter view, enacting that a 
man is not to leave his wife except for fornica- 
tion, nor, if dismissing her, to marry another 
(c. 10). The Council in Trullo declares that 
both the woman leaving her husband and mar- 
vying another, and the man leaving his wite and 
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marrying another, commit adultery, and enacts 
a graduated scale of penance for seven years 
(c. 88). On the other hand, the English Council 
under Theodore enacts that where a wife is un- 
faithful a man might dismiss her and marry 
another, the woman however not to be allowed 
to marry her lover (c. 143). And yet by a seem- 
ingly strange contradiction it is enacted that a 
harlot's husband may not marry any other woman 
during her litetime (c. 166), the case aimed at 
being probably that of a marringe with a full 
knowledge that the woman did not mean to 
leave her course of life. Among the Zrcerpt3 
from the chapters, “ de remediis peccatorum,? by 
the same archbishop, published in the Anecdota 
of Martene, we find that the penance assigned 
to a man dismissing his wife and _marrying 
another is seven years “ with tribulation," be- 
sides five years of lighter penance. If the wife 
departed, and the husband married again, his 
penance was for one year only. 

A letter (7) of Pope Zacharias (A.D. 741—51) to 
Pepin as mayor of the palace, enjoins again the 
excommunication of laymen dismissing their 
wives and taking others in their place (c. 7), 
and reiterates the prohibition against marriage 
after divorce (c. 12), which we find also repeated 
in the replies made by Pope Stephen II. in 754 
to certain queries put to him when he was at 
Quierry in France (c. 5). 

Under Charleinagne a different spirit be- 
comes obvious. The law is made stricter, but 
the rulers are above it. All injunctions to 
morality on the part of the popes were power- 
less against the passions of their Carlovingian 
patrons. See the curious letter addressed by 
Stephen III. (A.D. 768—70) to Charlemagne and 
Carloman his son, then associated with him on 
the throne. 

The Council of Aix in 789 (c. 42) and the 
Council of Friuli in 791 (c. 10), endorsing the 
stricter construction of our Lord's words as to 
divorce, enucted that after a divorce for adultery 
neither party should _marry again. The latter, 
however, “ by indulgence,? allowed those who 
were separated for consanguinity's sake on 
discovery to _marry again, if they could not re- 
main unmarried, which it recommended them to 
do; but if they wiltully contracted such a mar- 
riage they were after separation to do penance 
all their lives and never marry again, nor could 
their children inherit from them (c. 8). The 
prohibitions against a second marriage after 
doć are repeated in the Capitularies, bk. 
vii. cc. 73, 382 (the latter_ expressly includ- 
ing the case of adultery); bk. v. c. 300, Add. 
queta cc. 118-161,—the prohibition being here 
extended to marrying again after “ killing a wife 
without cause," And the edict of Charlemagne 
(A.D. 814) directs inquiry whether all men noble 
or ignoble, have lawful wives, “not the dis- 
missed wives of others," 

Strange to say, the _Fastern empire presented 
at this same period a similar scandal to that of 
the imperial court of the west. The Emperor 
Constantine had sent his wife to a convent and 
married another, the Archbishop Joseph per- 
forming the ceremony. For so doing he was 
ejected by the patriarch Tarasius, but received to 
cominunion by a Constantinopolitan svnod in 806 
in spite of the efforts of Theodorus Studita and 
of the monks, and another assembly in 809, 
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declared the emperor's marriage to be lnwful, on 
the shameful ground that “ the divine laws cau 
do nothing agninst kings."—lIt is somewhat curi- 
ous to add that a Nestorian synod held in Persia 
in 804, following the stricter view, had laid it 
down that after a divorce for fornication neither 
husband nor wife could marry again. 

To sum up the conclusions of this inquiry, we 
find—1st, that as respects the clergy, a rule 
borrowed from Leviticus or derived from its pre- 
scriptions was held by the church to forbid to the 
clergy all marriages which should on either side 
be of a digamous character; nnd that although 
this rule was evidently constantly infringed in 
practice, and its infringements oftentimes con- 
doned in the past, it was nevertheless stendily 
upheld ns binding throughout the whole period 
to which this work refers, and latterly extended 
or sought to be extended to the inferior ciergy ; 
the one open protest against its application being 
that of a Nestorian synod in Persia, towards the 
end of the Sth century. 2nd, that as respects 
the laity, notwithstanding the stricter views 
taken by several writers of the enrlier church, 
the right of remarringe after the death of a 
husband _or_ wife became  firmly established, 
though in the Eastern church such marriages 
were subjected to some ceremonial disparage- 
ment, and were generally_ sought to be dis- 
couraged by penances more or less severe. 3rd, 
that considerable fluctuation in the views and 
practice of the Church seems to have prevniled 
on the subject of remarringe after separation or 
divorce, and that whilst second marriages in such 
cases were generally condemned by the letter of 
the canon law towards the end of the 8th and 
beginning of the 9th centuries, the sovercigns 
both of the Fast and West set such prohibitions 
at nought for themselves, and parted with their 
wives to marry others almost at their will. 

(See also BIGAMY). [J. M. L.) 


DIGNITAS. A well-known classical word = 
id, quo quis re aliqua dignus est, as Facciolati 
defines it. "By degrees it was used asa generic 
term for ranks or offices, “ Dignitas equestris, 
senatoria, consularis," and so forth. From Pliny 
downwards, by “dignitates "were frequently 
meant “ magistracies." The well-known notiti«, 

or “ Table of dignities of the Roman Empire in 
the east and west," which Paucirolus thinks 
may have been published about the end of the 
rein of Theodosius the younger in its present 
shape, was probably commenced under Augustus 
(Bocking's Notit. p. liii.—v.). They form the 
subject of the 6th book in the Theodosian Code, 
and of the 1st and last books in that of Justinian 
(Gothofred Op. Jurid. Min. pp. 1263, 1374, and 
1415-18). All, of course, were pnrely secular ; 
but, in process of time, when ecclesiastics were 
promoted to secular oflices, and ecclesiasticnl 
offices themselves began to confer as much social 
distinction as secular, people talked of “ digni- 
ties" in the Church as freely as in the State. 
Hence; retrospectively, this term might be ex- 
tended to the offices of bishop, metropolitan, 
archbishop, patriarch, pope, cardinal, bishop- 
suffragan, archpriest, arehdeacon, chancellor, Ke., 
though, as matter of fact, it was never applied 
to them till it had been used to.denote later and 
more subordinate posts first. In ecclesiastical 
parlance, savs Ducunge, * when a benefice iu- 
cluled the administration of ecclesiastical atfuirs 
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with jurisdiction, it was called a dignity." And 
IFhomassin, to the same purpose, speaks of “ pro- 
vosts, deans, stewards, chamberlains, treasurers, 
cellarers, and sacristans, as among the “ dignities * 
inseparable from cathedrals and abbers " (De Ben. 
i ii. 70). True, we meet with none of these 
words in their received ecclesiastical meaning 
before the 9th century; nor was it till then, 
probably, that ecclesiastical offices of any kind 
began to be styled “ dignities :* still, practically, 
they had been this long before. (E. S. F£.) 


DIMISSORY LETTERS. (Literae dimis- 
oride, formatae ; dmugroXal aroAvTiKal.) Letters 
given by a bishop to one of his clerks removing 
into another diocese ; or to a layman of his dio- 
cese desiring to be ordnined elsewhere. [See 
BISHOP, p. 232: COMMENDATORY LETTERS. ] 

1. In ancient times a bishop was forbidden to 
receive a clerk from another diocese, or to ad- 
mit to higher orders a clerk already ordained to 
some inferior rank, or to ordain a layman domi- 
ciled in another diocese (alterius plebis hominem), 
without the express and formal consent of the 
bishop of that diocese (Conc. Nicaen. i. c. 16; 
C. Surdic. cc. 16, 19, A.D. 347; C. Carthag. i. 
c. 5, A.D. 348; €. Taurin. 6. 7; C. Arausic. i. 
c. 8, 9; C. in Irullo, c. 17; Ordo Rom. VIII. 
p. 87). Keaders, psalmists, and doorkeepers, 
were included under the designation of clerks 
(C. Carth. iii. c. 21; compare Augustine, Zpistt. 
235, 240, 242). A bishop was not to hinder 
a presbyter of his diocese from being ordained 
bishop of a church to which he was elected, 
nor was one who had a superfluity of clerks 
to refuse them to a diocese where there were 
too few _(C. Curth. iii. c. 45). The decision in 
cases of this kind seems to have rested with the 
metropolitan. In a case in which a bishop, Ju- 
lianus, wished to reclaim a lector who belonged 
to his diocese by birth, though he belonged by 
baptism to the bishop who had ordained him, 
Epigonius, it was ruled that the lector belonged 
tv the diocese of his baptism, to which he had 
come as a catechumen with commendatory let- 
ters (C. Carth. iii. c. 44). 

The rules, however, with regard to the ordi- 
nation of extraneous laymen were probably never 
enforced with the same strictness as those which 
related to clerics. Origen, an Alexandrian, was 
ordained_presbyter by the bishops of Caesarea 
and Jerusalem, much to the indignation of his 
owa bishop, Demetrius; there was, however, in 
Origen's case a special reason—his mutilation— 
why he should not be ordained (Euseb. //. E. 
vi. 8, 26, 27). Jerome was ordained priest at 
Antioch, neither the church of his birth nor of 
his baptism. And there are other instances of 
the like kind. 

The theory on which all this rests is that a 
bishop by the act of ordination acquired a per- 
petual right to the services of the clerks whom 
he ordained (“ Quisquis semel in hic ecclesii ordi- 
nem sacrum acceperit, egrediendi ex ed ujterius 
licentiam non habet." Greg. Magn. Epist. v. 38), 
and even—in a less degree—to the services of 
those whom he baptised. Hence letters dimissory 
were not merely letters testimonial or commen- 
datory, but properly čsoAvTiKal; instruments, 
that is, setting the clerk free from his allegiance 
to his first bishop, and transferring the same 
powers over him to the bishop of his adopted 
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diocese (Thomassin, Nora ct Vetus Ecclesiue Dis- 
ciplina, IL i. 1f.). 

2. It was probably from the same notion, of 
the clerks being bound by a peculiar alleriance 
to their bishop, that the practice arose of re- 
quiring the clergy, and “ religious" persons 
generally, to have the sanction of the bishap 
before they approached their king or lord (dem- 
num) for the purpose of asking benefices (Con. 
Aurelian. i. 6. 7, A.D. 511. This canon is, bow- 
ever, wanting in several MSS.). (C.] 


DINGOLVINGA, COUNCIL OF (Dingal- 
vingense), at Dingolfing, on the river [sar, in 
Bavaria, A.D. 772, under Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, 
passed 13 canons upon discipline and reformation 
of manners. Labb. Conc. vi. 1794, 1795; Le 
Cointe, Annal. v. in an. 770; Harzheim, Cen“. 
German. i. 130. [A.W.H.] 


DIOCESE. The word Šuwiknois, signifving 
in its general sense any kind of administration, 
came to be specifically applied by the Romans te 
a Provincia, but to one of the lesser sort, for 
Cicero speaks of his Provincia Ciliciensis “ cuj 
scis tres Šuouchoes Asiaticas attributas fuisse " 
(Epist. ad Fam. lib. xiii. ep. 67). 

At a later period, however, when Constantine 
remodelled the civil divisions of the empire, a 
diocesis, instead of being a minor province, con- 
tained within it several provinces. Thus, for in- 
stance, there were ten provinces in the Egyptian 
diocese. = About the same time the word passed 
from the terminology of the civil government 
inte that of the church. lt was emploved ina 
sense analogous to its secular application, and 
signified an aggregate not merely of several dis- 
tricts governed each by its own bishop, but of 
several provinces (čmrapxiai) each presided over 
by a metropolitan. The diocese itself was underan 
Exarch or Patriarch (ExARCH] It is in this sense 
that the Council of Constantinople (can. 2) speaks 
of the Asian and Pontic dioceses, and the Council 
of Ephesus of the Egyptian diocese.  Auwoixngis 
ČaTIV Yi) OAAČS drapxias čxovra dv ćavrij. savs 
Balsamon, ad Can. IX. Concil. Chalced. That canon 
gives an appeal from the head of the province, 
the metropolitan, to the head of the Šuoikneis in 
these words: el Ši zpds Tdv Tijs abrijs črapxias 
MerpozoAlrnv črigkomos #) xAnpinds čugiwBw- 
Tolq, KaraXauBavero #) rov člapxov Tijs Šoir- 
Cews Ž) Toy TIS BaciAevotans Kovoravrivovri- 
Aeos Bpdvov, kal tx' abrg Šika(ćo80. About the 
same period the word diocese began also to as- 
sume the sense which has finally prevailed to 
the exclusion of that just mentioned, and to be 
used to signify the district governed by a single 
bishop. For the three first centuries this was 
commonly denoted by raposkla, but it now began 
also to be called dioecesis, as in the Council ot 
Carthage (see Bing. Antig. bk. ix. ii. S 2) we 
have “ Placuit ut nemini sit facultas, relicta 
principali cathedra, ad aliquam ecclesiam in dice- 
cesi constitutam se conferre." In point of fact, 
however, the word, which perhaps retained to a 
certain degree its general rather tban its tech- 
nica] sense, is found applied in turn to every 
kind of ecclesiastical territorinl division. For, 
while Hincmar (&pist. ad Nicolrum) uses it of 
the province of a metropolitan (“non solum dioe- 
cesis, verum etiam parochia mea inter duo 
regna sub duobus regibus habetur divisa"), 
Suicer alleges other authorities to show that the 
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word is sometimes emploved in A sense closely 
resembling our word parish, viz. the district of 
a single church in a diocese. It has been ob- 
served that this was a Latin, and especially an 
African use of the term (Thomass. 1. 1. €. 3). 

Considered in the acceptation of the word, 
which has prevailed in later times to the exclu- 
sion of the others, a bishop's diocese and his 
power over it are thus spoken of in the 4th 
century— 

“ExagTov črlokomov čkovolav čxew 77)5 davrov 
sapoilas, Šiokeiv T€ RaT& Thy čkdoro dniBdA- 
Aovrav čvAdBerav, ka) spdvorav moioBat sdons 
Tris xopas TTis Urd Thy davrov zdAuw' &s kai 
Xeiporoveiv mpesBurćpovs xa! Biaxdvovs, nal 
peT& Kpirews čkasTa čiaAauBdvew. weparćpo Ši 
unšiv zpdrrev čmixepeiw čixa ToD Tijs uTpo- 
ndAeos čmiskdnov, unčč abrdv Čvev Tijs TOV 
Aoirev yvduns. (Concil. Antioch. can. 9.) 

It has been thought that, from every bishop 
having a right to erect new churches in his own 
diocese, and to set up a cross on the spot where 
they were to be placed, his diocese has sometimes 
been called sravponfyviov (Bing. viii. 9, 5). 

The canonical rule was not only that a diocese 
should have but one bishop, but that a bishop 
should have but one diocese. In subsequent times, 
however, the latter part of this rule was much 
broken down by the practice of “ commenda." 
This practice came into use on varivus grounds. 
One of these is thus indicated by Thomassin :— 
“ Incursationes barbarorum juges et cruentis- 
simae Fundand civitate episcopum  plebemaue 
propemodum omnem effugarant. Cum viduata 
tunc pastore suo fuisset Terracina, Fundanum 
sibi postulavit episcopum. — Confirmata est a 
Gregorio Magno ea electio, a quo jussus est Ag- 
nellus titulum et administrationem gerere ecele- 
siae. Terracinensis, et nihil secius veluti com- 
mendatam sibi curare ecclesiam Fundanam. “Sic 
te Terracinensis ecclesiae_ cardinalem constitui- 
mus esse sacerdotem, ut et Fuudensis ecclesine 
pontifex esse non desinas*" (Thomassin, pt. ii, 
lib. 3, cap. 10). 

In other cases a vacant diocese was simply 
committed to the care of a neighbouring bishop 
till a successor could be appointed. This was in 
the earlier times the most common species of 
commenda, and was of course temporary only. 

Sometimes there was a kind ot double com- 


meuda, the pope commending to the care of a | 


neighbouring bishop a diocese whose own dio- 
cesan was occupied in administering the affairs 
of another church previously commended to him. 

In other instances, again, where a bishop was 
under sentence of penance, the affairs of his 
church were entrusted to another, or to the 
metropolitan, until he was restored. ““Emeri- 
tense Concilium  Metropolitano  commendavit 
ecclesias eorum episcoporum, qui ad poenitentiam 
secedere jussi fuerant, quod aConcilio Provinciali 
abfuissent " (Thomassin, pt. ii. lib. 3, c. 11). 

In one instance Childeric appears to have com- 
mended a diocese to the care of an abbot (ibid.). 

At first the bishop to whom a diocese was 
commended appears only to have received his 
actual expenses. Gregory the Great, however, 
wlen Paulus had charge of Naples during a va- 
cancy, directed as follows :—“ Praedicto Paulo 
centum solidos et unum puerulum orphanum 
quem ipse elegerit pro labore suo de eidem ec- 
clesiš facias dari (ibid. c. 10). 
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By degrees large profits were derived from a 
commenda, and it thus became au object of am- 
bition, and was bestowed by popes and sovereigns 
without reason and to the prejudice of the 
Church. In later times it became a flagrant 
abuse, but its worst forms belong perhaps mainly 
to a period beyond our present limits.  1t came 
to be held in perpetuity, instead of for a limited 
period, and the revenues of two or more sees 
were accumulated upon one person as a provi- 
sion for life. 

One peculiar kind of commenda must not be 
omitted, viz. where a part of the revenues of a 
church was assigned to a grent lay noble, in 
return for his taking on himself its defence 
against its heathen or other enemies. Such pro- 
tectorates were common in the more disturbed 
periods. They are styled “ commendae militares.? 
In the same manner and on like grounds the 
sovereigns retained to themselves portions of 
church property. But the subject of Commendae 
is too large to be discussed at length here. The 
learning of the whole subject will be found in 
Thomassin. 

The limits of dioceses were probably fixed in 
the first instance by local or accidental circum- 
stances.* They diflered widely in size and popu- 
lation. = Details on these points will be found 
under _NOTITIA. It is more important to ob- 
serve that when too large they were, not un- 
frequently, divided, as in the following instance: 
—“In the Council of Lucus Augusti, or Lugo, 
under King Theodemir, anno 569, a complaint 
was made that the dioceses in Gallaecia (in 
Spain] were so large that the bishops could 
scarce visit them in a year: upon which an 
order was made, that several new bishoprics and 
one new metropolis should be erected, which was 
accordingly done by the bishops then in council, 
who made Lugo to be the new metropolis, and 
raised several other episcopal sees out of the old 
ones, as declared in the acts of that council 
(Bing. ix. vi. 8 16). 

As his own diocese was the proper sphere of 
the action of a bishop, in acting in the diocese of 
another he was under certain restrictions. These 
prevailed at all times to a grenter or less degree, 
but seem eventually to have been laid down in 


a“ The Diocese,'"' says Milman, “ grew upin two ways— 
1. In the larger cities the rapid increase of the Christlans 
led necessarily to the formation of separate congregationa, 
which to a certain extent, required each its proper orgn- 
nization. yet invariably remained subordinate to the 
single bishop. In Rome, towards the beginning of the 
4th century, there were above forty cbarches, rendering 
ullegiance to the prelate of the metropolis. 2. Chris- 
tianity was first established in tbe towns and cities, and 
from each centre dilTused itself with more or less success 
into the adjacent country.  1n some of these country 
congregations, bisbops appear to have been established, 
yet their chorepiscopi, or rural bishops, maintained some 
subordination to the head of the Mother Church ; or 
where the converta were fewer, the rural Christians re- 
mained members of the Mother Church in the City. In 
Africa, from the immense number of bishopa, each com- 
imunity seems to have had its own superior ; but this 
was peculiar to this province. in general, the churches 
adjacent to tbe towns or cities either originally were, or 
became, the diocese of the City Bishop: for as soon aa 
Christianity became the religion of the State, the powers 
of the rural bisbops were restricted, and the office at 
length was either abolished, or fell Into disuse."— History 
of Christianity, Book iv. ch. 2. 
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the later canon law as follows, viz. that a bishop 
may perform divine offices and use his episcopal 
habit in the diocese of another, without leave, 
but not perform any act of jurisdiction; and it 
has even been said, that jurisdiction cannot be 
exercised by a bishop of another place, though 
with the consent of the diocesan, except over 
such as willingly submit themselves to his 
authority. And where the holder of a benefice 
in one diocese resides. in another, the bishop in 
whose diocese he resides may proceed against 
him fvr an offence, but the punishment, so far as 
it atlects his benefice, is to be carried out by the 
bishop where the benelice is (Gibson's Codex, 
PP. 133, 134). 

See also BisnnoP : EXARCH: PARISH. 

Authorities :  Thomassinus, Vetus et Nova 
Keclesine disciplina.  Bingham. Aylifte, Parergon 
Juris Canonici,  Suicer's Thesaurus, 8. v. Awl- 
KnJ1s and gravpoxtryviov. [B. S.) 


DIOCLES, martyr at Histrias (? Istria), 
commemorated Muy 24 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis; 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 

DIODORUS. (1) Presbyter, martyr at Rome 
with Marianus the deacou and many others; 
commemorated Dec. 1 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(2) of Perga, lepoudprus; commemorated 
April 21 (Cul. Byzant.). (W.F.G.) 


DIODOTUS, Saint, of Africa; commemo- 
rated, with Anesius, March 31 (Mart. Usuardi). 
(W.F.G.] 


DIOGENES, Saint, in Macedonia ; comme- 
morated April 6 (Hart. Usuardi). — [W.F.G.] 


. DIOMEDES, martyr at Nicaea, A.D. 288; 
commemorated June 9 (Mart. Usuardi); Aug. 
16 (Cal. Byzant.). (W.F.G.] 


DIONYSIA. (1) Martyrat Lamosacum with 
Peter, Andrew, and Paul; commemorated May 
15 (3fart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr in Africa with seven others; com- 
memorated Dec. 6 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.) 


DIONYSIUS. (1) Martyr in Lower Armenia 
with Emilianus and Sebastian; commemorated 
Feb. 8 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). . 

(2) Martyr; commemorated with Ammonius, 
Feb. 14 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr at Aquileia_ with Hilarius the 
bishop, Tatian_ the deacon, Felix and Largus; 
comniemorated March 16 (Hart. Usuardi). 

(4) Bishop of Corinth ; commemorated April 8 
(Mart. Usuardi). 

5) Saint, uncle of Pancratius ; commemorated 
May 12 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(6) Bishop and confessor under Constantius; 
deposition at Milan, May 25 (Jfart. Hieron., 
Ađonis, Usuarđi). ' 

(T) Martyr at Sinnada with Democritus and 
Secundus; commemorated July 31 (dfart. Usu- 
ari). 

(8) Snint, of Phrygin; commemorated Sept. 
20 (10.). 

(9) The Areopagite, bishop of Athens and 
martyr under Adrian; commemorated Oct. 3 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. By- 
zant.); Oct. 17 (Cal. Armen.). 

(10) Bishop of Paris, and martyr with Rus- 
ticus the presbyter and Eleutherius the deacon : 
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commemorated Oct. 9 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., 
Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 

(11) Patriarch of Alexandria, and martyr 
under Valerian and Gallienus, A.D. 265; com- 
memorated Nov. 17 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi) +  Maskarram 17 = Sept. I4 (Cal. 
Ethiop.). 

(12) The Pope, under Claudius II.; deposition 
at Rome Dec. 26 (Mart. Hicron., Usuardi); Dec. 
27 (Cal. Bucher.). 

(18) Martyr with Petrus Lampsacenus and 
his companions; commemorated May 18 (Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(14) One of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus ; 
commemorated Oct. 22 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


DIOS, Asceta, Holy Father, under Thecdo- 
sius the Great; commemorated July 19 (Cal 
Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 

DIOSCORUS. (1) Martyr under Numerian ; 
commemorated Feb. 25 (3fart. Rom. Vet., Hiervn., 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) The reader, martyr in Egypt; comme- 
morated May 18 (Jat. Kom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr at Alexandria, with Heron, Arse- 
nius, and Isidorus, under Decius; commemorated 
Dec. 14 (7b.). [W.F.G.] 


DIOSCURUS, Patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 
454: commemovrated Maskarram 7 =Sept. 4, and 
Tekemt 17 = Oct. 14 (Cal. Ethiop.). [W.F.G.] 


DIOSPOLIS, or LYDDA, probably RAMAH 
(COUNCIL OF), A.D. 415, of 14 bishops under 
their metropolitan, Eulogius of Caesarea ; where 
Pelagius, having been examined, by anathema- 
tising 12 propositions that had been imputed to 
him, and making profession of 12 orthodox pre- 
positions in their stead, was acquitted, and de- 
clared to be in the communion of the Catholic 
Church (Mansi, iv. 311-20). [E. S. F£.] 


DIPPING. [BarrTism.] 


DIPTYCHS. (Alrruxa, lepal ŠćA Tot, naTd- 
Aoyos; diptycha, matriculae, nomina, tabulse.) 
1. The name of diptycA is given to a tablet, pri- 
marily two-leaved, as the word implies, in which 
were contained the names of Christians, living 
and dead, to be recited during the celebration of 
the Eucharist. It would seem that the origin of 
the custom is to be referred to the primitive 
practice by which the members of a church 
brought oflerings of Lread and wine from whica 
were taken the sacred elements. Then, beiuvre 
the consecration, the names of those who had 
so contributed were read aloud, as well as those 
of decensed members of the church whom it was 
wished specially to commemorate. 

This primary use was subsequently evtended 
so as to include the names, on the one hand, of 
sovereins, patriarchs, bishops, and the like, as 
well as of those who had deserved well in anr 
way of the church ; while, on the other hand, in 
conjunction with departed saints and confessom 
a special mention was thought desirable in ench 
church of those who had previously been its 
bishops. The great Jength to which these lists 
necessarily grew caused the habit of recitiug 
them fully to be subsequentlvy abandoned, but in 
some form or other the practice has been retained 


lin both the Eastern and the Roman Church. 


This custom was doubtless primarily suggested 


as to its form by the practice which prevailed 
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under the Roman Empire, by which consuls, 
praetors, aediles, and other magistrates were 
wont to distribute to their friends and the 
people, on the day on which they entered office, 
tablets inscribed with their names, and con- 
taining their portraits, in token of the commence- 
ment of their magistracy. (See e. g. Cod. Theodos. 
de ezpensis ludvrum, 15, tit. 9, $ 1; Symmachus, 
Epist. ii. 81, v. 56, x. 119; Claudianus, De Sec. 
Consulatu Stilichonis, 347.) For another pos- 
sible, but certainly not probable, connection of 
the use of Christian diptychs with an earlier 
heathen custom, see Casaubon's Animađd. in 
zdthenaeum, vi. 14. 

2. Diptycha episcoporum (kardAoyos rov čri- 
ondrev; comp. CATALOGUS HIERATICCUS, p. 317). 
We shill now, however, confine ourselves to the 
subject of diptychs as used in the Christian 
Church, and shall refer first to that class of them 
in which were inscribed the names of decensed 
prelates. Each church would of course specially 
commemorate its own past bishops, or at any 
rate the more renowned among them, and thus 
in these local fasti we may see the germs of later 
calendars and _ martyrologies. An interesting 
illustration of the employment of these fubellae 
episcopales is furnished by the well known case 
of St. Chrysostom, whom the persecution of his 
inveterate foes drove into exile [CHALCEDON, 
P- 333]; and even after his death would have 
refused his name a place on the diptychs as a 
denial of his orthodoxy : the insertion of his name 
in the pruyers of the church, when his friends 
were strong enough to obtain it, is spoken of as 
the usual privilege of departed bishops (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. vii. 25; comp. Theodoret, Zist. Eccl. 
v. 35). 

Another illustration may be taken from Venan- 
tius Fortunatus (Poem. vii. 35, de S. Martino ; 
Patrol. Ixxxviii. 332). 


“ Nomina vestra legat patrlarchis atque prophetis 
Cui hodie in templo Diptychus edit ebur." 


The names thus engraved on the tablets were 
recited, as has been said, during the celebration 
of the Eucharist. See, for example, the .pro- 
ceedings of the conference at Carthage between 
the Catholics and Donatists (+11 A.D.), where we 
find the remark: “In ecclesid sumus, in qua 
Caecilianus episcopatum gessit et diem obiit. 
Ejus nomen ad altare recitamus, ejus memoriae 
communicamus, tanquam  memoriae  fratris * 
(Coll. iii. c. 230; Labbe, ii. 1490). See also 
Concil. Constant. ii. Coll. v.; Labbć, v. 478, 495, 

It will be understood that such a mention has 
no connection with the practice of prayers for 
the dead, for the names thus enrolled were held 
to be of those included among the blest, and in 
fact the word “canonization' primarily meant 
a mention of this kind in the CANON of the 
Mass (see p. 267).  Conversely, a place would be 
denied in the diptychs to those who were sus- 
pected, rightly or wrongly, of heretical or he- 
terodox views; and further, names wrongly in- 
serted, whether inadvertently or through set evil 
design, might be subsequently removed. Thus we 
find Anastasius chronicling, “ deinde abstulerunt 
de diptychis ecclesiarum nomina Patriarcharum 
.... Cyri, Sergii, Pauli, Pyrrhi, Petri per quos 
error orthodoxae fidei pullulavit " ( Vitae Ponti- 
ficum, * Agatho,' p. 145). 


This power of refusiug to a name a place in 
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the diptychs, or of removing a name once en- 
tered, would doubtless degenerate at times into 
the venting of personal spite, as we have seen in 
the case of the disgraceful attempt to rob Chry- 
sostom of his well deserved honour. Fora still 
stronger case Peter the Fuller is responsible, in 
that, on his usurpation of the see of Antioch, he 
removed from the diptychs the names of Pro- 
terius and Timotheus Salafatiarius, and put in 
their stead those of Dioscurus and Hellurus who 
had murdered the former (Victor Tunnunensis, 
Chronicon, 480 A.D. in Gallandi Bib/. Vet. Patr. 
xii. 225). 

3. Diptycha vivorum.—We shall briefiy con- 
sider, in the next place, the case of the mention 
of living persons, the origin of which, as has 
been already said, would appear to be found in 
the recital of the names of those members of a 
church who had furnished the elements for the 
holy communion. As time went on, it would be 
natural to add the names of those who held civil 
and spiritual authority, of special benefactors to 
a church, and generally to embrace all faithful 
believers; the presence of a name on tne list be- 
ing viewed as a recognition of Christian brother- 
hood, and thus, by implication, of the full church 
membership and orthodoxy of the person named ; 
while, conversely, its absence implied heresy in 
beliet or laxity in life or discipline (sce Cyprian, 
Lpist. 1, 8 2). 

This original association of the practice with 
the names of the offerers was maintained in later 
times. Thus we find Innocent I. (ob. 417 A.D.) 
ordering that the names of those who oflered 
should not be recited before the oblations were 
made (Zpist. 25, ad Decentium, c. 5); Jerome 
also (Comm. in Ezech. xviii. vol. v. 209) refers 
to it, “ Publiceque diaconus in ecclesiis recitet 
offerentium nomina. For further injunctions 
to the same effect, see Capit. Aquisgranense, 53 
[789 A.D.), Capit. Francoford. 49 [794 A.D.), 
in Baluze's: Cupitularia Regum Francorum, i. 
231, 270. In this way too it is most natural to 
understand the original reference of the words 
in the corresponding place of the Roman canon, 
“qui tibi ofterunt hoc sacrificium laudis et gra- 
tiarum actionis." 

The commemoration of the faithful living, 
other than the offerers, includes names of holders, 
first of ecclesiastical and then of civil ofhice, in 
due order. We may refer, for example, to Maxi- 
mus Confessor, who remarks (Collatio cum Prin- 
cipibus in Šecretario, c. 5, vol. i. p. xxxiv. ed. 
Combefis), “at the holy oblation on the holy 
table, after prelates, priests, and deucons, and 
all priestly ranks (iepaTikdbv Tdyua), when the 
deacon says, “And those laics who have died 
in faith, Constantine, Constans, and the rest," 
and then proceeds, oBrw čč kal TOv (vvrov 
uvnuovever BagiA ćov ueT& Tovs iepwuevovs wdv- 
Tas." We find a similar regulation in the Arabic 
canons of the Nicene Council, to the etiect that, 
“on the Sabbath and festivals, when the holy 
elements are placed upon the altar, the deacon 
shall] make mention, first, of the patriarch by 
name, then of the chief bishop, the suffragan 
bishop, the arch-presbyter, the archdeacon, be- 
cause these are the rulers of the church " (can. 
64; Labbe, ii. 312). 

In documents of the Western Church, we meet 
with injunctions to insert on all such occasions 


| the name of the pope. See, 6.g., the order of 
20 
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the Second Council of Vasio (529 A.D.), “ ut 
nomen Domini Papae, quicumque sedi apostolicae 
raefuerit, in nostris ecclesiis recitetur." (can. 4, 
bbe, iv. 1680: cf. Sugg. ii. Germani et alio- 
rum post Epist. +0 Hormisdae Papue, ibid. 1484; 
where allusion is made to the omission of all 
names, save of the _pope only, in the celebration 
of the Mass at Scampae, a usage of which Mar- 
tene, p. 145 5, gives some later examples.) 

Atter the mention of the names of ecclesiastics 
of various grades came that of the sovereign, as 
mentioned in the above quoted passage of Maxi- 
mus; and among those who had deserved well 
of the church in various ways we find special 
mention enjoined_ by the Council of Merida 
(666 A.D.) of the names of those who had re- 
built a church (Concil. Emerstense, c. 19 ; Labbe, 
vi. 507). 

From these diptycha virorum also, as we have 
seen in the previous case of the fabellae episco- 
pales, a name inight be removed, justly or un- 
justly, as, 6.g., in the case of Vigilius (IBaluzius, 
Collectio Nova Conciliarmn, 1542). Thustoo wetind 
Augustine threatening, in case of certain conduct 
unbecomiug to the clerical otlice, “ delebo euin 
de tabula clericorum " (Serm. 356, vol. v, 20359, 
ed. Gaume) ; and in another passage of the same 
father, we find him protesting against an unjust 
exercise of this punishment (Zpiut. 78, vol. ii. 
276). Agnin, we hud the name of Pope Felix III. 
erased from the diptychs by Acacius, and after 
his death restored by Euthvmius, who erased at 
the same time that-of Peter Mongus (Theophanes, 
480-81 A.D. Pp. 205, 206, ed. Classen). — Felix, 
however, ungraciously returned this by refusing 
to recognise kuthymius, from his having retained 
the names of Acacius and Phravites (op. cit. 
483 A.D. p. 209). 

4. Diptycha mortnuorum.— We shall now refer 
briefly to the diptychs containing the names of 
the faithful dead. And here it will be obviously 
seen that the essence of the practice of a recital 
of names at all was the wish to maintain and 
keep alive the spirit of Christian brotherhood ; 
and when Christianity had taught men that, 
whether living or dead in the flesh, all faithful 
were alike living members of Christ's Church, it 
would be natural to add the names of those who 
had gone before in the faith and fear of God. 
How soon this became complicated with the 
idea of prayers for the dead this is not the place 
to discuss. 

As to the manner in which the diptychs of 
the dead are introduced in Greek liturgies, we 
find iu that of St. Mark, 6 Šidkovos TA čirruxa 
Toy KkekoLunućvov (i. e. reads), and, similarly, in 
that of St. Chrysostom, & Šiakovos TGV TE KEKOI- 
unućvov kal (ovrov, os Bobxera, uvnuoveve:. 
The prayer of the priest, which follows, runs in 
the former case thus, kal rovrwv zdvrov T&s 
Wux&s dvdravgov, šćrnrora Kupie d Qeds huov, čv 
Tais rev aylov gov oknvalis .... This might be 
illustrated by the passage of Cyprian already re- 
ferred to (Epist. i. 2): “ Non est quod pro dor- 
mitione ejus apud vos fiat oblatio, aut deprecatio 
aliqua nomine ejus in ecclesii frequentetur.? 

This commemoration of and prayer for the 
faithful dead is found in the Gregoriin Sacra- 
mentary after the consecration, and thereupon 
follows a prayer, entitled in the Sacramentary 
Super Diptycha (the Cuilectio post Nomina of the 
Mozarabic Missal), which we cite: * Memento 
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etiam, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuorum 
f4i., qui nos praecesserunt cum signo ndei et dor- 
miunt in somno pacis.  Ipsis, Domine, et omni- 
bus in Christo quiescentibus, locum refrigern et 
lucis et pacis ut indulgeas deprecamur.? 

Among others, the naimnes of decensed emperors 
of undoubted orthodoxy were mentioned. Thus 

| Pope Nicholas ]. (ob. 867 A.D.), in a letter to the 
Emperor Michael IIl., refers to the mention or 
the names of Constantine, Constans, Theodenius 
the Great, Valentinian, and other empervrs, 
“ inter sacra mysteria " (Epist. 86, Patrol. cxix. 
950). 

The regulation of the Council of Merida, al- 
ready reterred to, ordains the mention or the 
names of special benefactors, after they have 
departed this life. 

Thus far we have spoken merely of names of in- 
dividuals inserted in the diptychs, but, besides 
these, a cominemoratioR was made of the Four 

| Oecumenical Councils, to which practice numervus 
o reterences are made in the proceelings of the 
Council held at Constantinople in 5:56 A.D. under 
Mennas (See, e.:7., Labbe, v. 85, 165, 1855 the 
last of which passages furnishes us with a very 
interesting illustration of the practice, describin; 
how, at the reading of the diptyehs, the whale 
multitude flocked round the sanctuary to listen; 
and when only the titles of the Four Holy Svnods 
were recited by the deacon, and the names of 
the arehbishops Euphemius and Macelonius and 
Leo, of blessed._ memory, all cried with a loud 
voice, “ Glory be to Thee, O Lord) ;" and in those 
of the secoud Oecumenical Council of Con-stanti- 
nople (e. g. Collutio 2, Labbe, v. 432). There is 
also a reference to this in the Code of Justiniin, 
in a letter of the emperor to Epiphanius, patri- 
Arch of Constantinople, in which he express 
his intention of resisting any attempts to abolish 
this practice (lib.i. tit. 1,8 7; tom.ii. pt. 1, p 
16, ed. Beck.). —“Theophanes records an instanve 
or a dariug attempt to break through this cus- 
ton, when Euphrasius, patriarch of Antioch, 
omitted the Council of Chalcedon from his dip- 
tychs, and also the name of Pope Hormisdas 
(Theophanes, A.D. 513, p. 258). 

5. A brief remark may be made here as to 
sundry variations in the time when the diptycbs 
were recited according to various uses. [he 
primary custom would seem to be, that they 
were read after the oblation of the bread and 
wine, and before the consecration. This may be 
seen, for example, from numerous references in 
the acts of the council under Mennas, spoken of 
above, which prove this to have been the custom 
of the Church of Constantinople (see esp. Labbe, 
v. 185, already quoted). It would appear also 
that in the Mozarabic Missal and in the ancient 
Gallican form, the diptychs originally held this 
place. The same also holds true fvr the repre- 
sentative of the diptychs in our own Liturgy, the 

prayer for the Church Militant. In the Liturgzy 
of Uhrysostom, however, the Mozarabic Missul, 
and not a few others, as we now have them, the 
diptychs follow consecration. 

lu the various forms of the Roman Liturgrs, 
aud in the Ambrosian, the _ commemoration of 
the living and dead enters into the canon of the 
Mass, that of the living before, and that of the 
dead after, consecration. It has been suggested, 
however, that this too is a modification of an 
earlier state of things, from a consideration of the 
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wording in the Gelasian Sacramentary. [CANON 
OF THE LITURGY, p. 271.) 

Sundry differences also exist as to the manner 
of reciting the names on the diptychs. (1) Some- 
times they were read by the deacon, as is exem- 
plified by the citations we have already given 
from the liturgies of St. Mark and St. Chryso- 
stom, to which others might have been added. 
See also Jerome (in I/zech. 1. c.) and _ Maximus 
(/. c.). (2) In some churches it would appear 
that the subdeacon recited the names on the dip- 
tycehs behind the altar. Thus, in an ancient 
Mass (Codex Ratoldi) published by Menard in his 
edition of the Gregorian Sacramentary, we find 
(p. 246), “ Subdiaconi a retro altari, ubi memo- 
riam vel nomina vivorum et mortuorum nomi- 
naverunt .. . ." (3) Frequently the priest himself 
repeated the names. (4) A curious plan is that 
mentioned by Fulcuin (De Grestis Abbatum Lobien- 
šium, c. vii. in D'Achery's Spicilegium, vi. 551), 
where the subdeacon whispered the names to the 
priest. (5) We find even that in some cases the 
tablets were merely laid upon the altar, with 
the names of the offerers and benefactors, of 
whom the priest made general mention. Thus 
we find a form cited by Pamelius ( Ziturgg. Latt. 
ii. 180), “ Memento . . . . quorum nomina ad me- 
morandum conscripsimus, ac super sanctum altare 
tuum conscripta adesse videntur."' The two last 
views, at any rate, however, are clearly quite late. 

For some remarks on a plan whereby, in the 
church of Ravenna, a chasuble was made to serve 
the purpose of diptychs, see Ducange (s. v.). 

The name of diptych was also given to regis- 
ters in which were entered, as occasion required, 
the names of newly baptized persons, as then 
first becoming members of the Christian family 
(Dion. Areop. Zfier. Eccl. c. 11). [REGISTER.] 

6. Literature.—For the matter of the fore- 
going article we are mainly indebted to Martene, 
De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, i. 145, sqq. ed. Ve- 
nice, 1783; Ducange's Glossaria, 8. vv. Diptycha, 
Alrrvxa; Bingham's Antiquities, xv. 3; and the 
Onomasticon (s. v.) appended to Rosweyd's Vitae 
Patrum. Reference _ may also be made to Salig, 
De Diptychis Veterum, tam profanis, qu 'm sacris, 
Halae_Magd. 1731; Donati, Dei dittici degli an- 
tichi profani e sacri, Lucca, 1753; Gibbings, 
Prelection on the Diptychs, Dublin, 1864. [R. S.) 


DIPTYCHS, EXTERIOR ORNAMEN- 
TATION OF.—As the most ancient consular 
diptych now known is referred to Stilicho in 405 
(see infra, and Gori, vol. i. p. 128, ed. fol. Flor. 
1779), and only one purely ecclesiastical one is 
mentioned even as conjecturally earlier than the 
Sth century, it will be inferred that the interest 
of these relics is historical rather than artistic. 
Martigny gives a highly reduced copy of one 
from Donati's Dittica degli Antic. p. 149, attri- 
buted to a certain Areobindus the Younger, 
consul, A.D. 506, in the eastern parts of the 
empire, 16th year of Anastasius (Baronius, ad 
An. 508). It is beautifully engraved in folio 
size in Gori, v. i. Its ornaments consist of two 
cornucopias, with the titles of the consul above 
them and baskets of fruit and flowers below ; 
they are carved with leaves and connected by 
wreathed foliage in which the stiff conventional 
syminetry of Roman-Byzantine art begins to 
show itself. Gori calls it tne Diptych of Lucca, 
The use of folding tablets in the services of the 
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church seems to have been a matter of common 
convenience, like their use anywhere else. But 
many of these carvings remain, which have evi- 
dently been altered from profane uses to ecele- 
siastical, and still retain the original bas-relief 
with changes and adaptations. Others, again, 
like that of Rambona, are entirely Christian in 
their origin. The most ancient of the latter 
class is considered by Martigny to be the pro- 
perty of the Cathedral of Milan (Bugati, Me- 
morie di S. Celso in fin.), and is referred to the 
4th century from the character of its sculptures. 
He cites others, whose coverings are lost or 
separated from them, whether they were of 
wood, ivory, or metal. That of Areobindus benrs 
the cross, as also the Greek diptych of Flavius 
Taurus Clementinus (Gori, tab. ix. and x., p. 260, 
vol. i.). The Rambona ivory, though only of the 
9th century, is far the most interesting in exis- 
tence. (See art. CRUCIFIX for a full description 
and woodcut ; and Gori, Tfles. Vet. Diptychorum, 
vol. iii.) It is stated by MS. Laurent. Zcono- 
graphie de la Croix et du Crucifir, in Didron*s 
Annales. Archeologiques, vv. xxvi.—vii., to have 
been presented to the monastery of Rambona 
(March of Ancona) by Agiltrude, wife of Guv, 
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d. of Spoleto ; and is of type more barbaric than 
the Lombard work of Verona, bearing great re- 
semblance, in the large unmeaning faces and eyes 
of its figures, to many Irish and Saxon MSS. 
Many ancient diptychs have been used for bind- 
ings of more recent service-books; as a tablet 
which now covers a copy of the Gospels of St. 
Luke and St. John in the Vatican. Our Lord 
between two angels and the Magi before Herod 
can be traced in it. At the Cathedral of Vercelli, 
at St. Maximus in Trčves, and at Besancon, there 
are relics of this kind.  Gori's Thesaurus, and 
Paciaudi's De Cultu S. Joannis Baptistae, contain 
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many and most iateresting records and illustra- 
tions, chietly of Middle-Age works. 

The Rambona ivory, with two others of greater 
antiquity, are described and represented in Buo- 
narotti's Vetri, p. 231. One of them is that of 
the Consul Basilius, in 541; the other, which 
Buonarotti supposes to be more ancient, is 
called the Diptyeh of Romulus, and represents 
his apotheosis. 

The Florentine edition of Gori's Tkesaurus Ve- 
terum Diptychorum, 1755, contaius a fine en- 
graving of the half of the Diptych of Stilicho 
which remains in existence (see woodcut.) The 
consul is seated at the top, with the usual bar- 
baric stolidity of expression, in toga picta, and 
curule chair: the amphitheatre and combats of 
wild beasts are represented below. That of 
Boethius, which succeeds, has standing figures 
of the cousul, with a head of disproportioned 
size, but a countenance evidently studied with 
great care: he bears a sceptre, surmounted by 
an cagle, drawn with much spirit.  Stilicho to 
all appearance, and Boethius undoubtedly, hold 
the mappa, the signal of beginning the games, in 
the right hand, as also the elder or prior Areo- 
bindus. Gori, i. tab. vii., where the bestiarii 
.and their opponents are of considerable merit. 
The curule chairs are evidently the originals of 
those represented in Saxon and early Norman 
MSS. i 

The Christian Diptychs of Milan, in use in the 
12th century, and conjectured to belong to the 
Tth or 8th, are represented in Gori, vol. iii. p. 
264, sqq. They represent the history of the 
New Testament ; and in particular, the Nativity, 
the Transtiguration, and the Passion of our Lord. 
They must certainly be well within our allotted 
period of the first eight centuries. Those of 
Monza (Murray, /fandbook N. Italy, p. 164) are 
referred to either Claudian, Ausonius, or Boethius. 
Another, bearing two consuls, surnamed David 
and Pope Gregory by later possessors of the 
diptych, is highly interesting. [R.St.J.T.] 


DIRECTANEUS. Any psalm, hymn, or 
canticle, said in the service of the Church in 
monotone, without inflection, was called direc- 
taneus. It is probably to this monotone that 
Isidore refers when he says (De Eccl. Off. v. 5) 
that the primitive Church used a very simple 
kind of chant, more like mere recitation than 
singing.  Aurelian (Zegula, ad Virgines, c. 40) 
gives the following direction : “ Ad Lucernarium, 
Directaneus parvulus, id est, “ Regina terrae,? 
*Cantate Deo, &c.;" and he further directs 
that at Nocturns the directaneus “ Miserere mei 
Deus" should be said. Compare the Rule of 
Benedict, c. 17; and that of Caesarius of Arles, 
c. 31. [C.] 


DIS MANIBUS. LCATACOMBS, p. 308.] 
DISCIPLINA ARCANI, a term of post- 


Reformation controversy (it is used by Tentzel 
and  Schelstrate in special dissertations A.D. 
1683-5), is applied to designate a number of 
modes of procedure in teaching the Christian 
faith, akin to one another in kind, although 
diflering considerably in character; which pre- 
vailed from about the middle of the 2nd century 
until the natural course of circumstances ren- 
dered any system which involved secrecy or 
reserve impossible. So far as these were de- 
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fensible, they arose out of the principles, 1. of 
imparting knowledge of the truth by degrees, 
and in methods adapted to the capacity of the 
recipients, and 2. of cutting off occasion of pro- 
faneness or of more harđened unbelief by not 
proclaiming the truths and mysteries of the 
faith indiseriminately, gr in plain words, or at 
once, to unbelievers. And these principles find 
their origin, and their detence, respectively in the 
apostle's distinction between “ milk for babes" 
and “strong meat*" for those “of full age" 
(Heb. v. 12-14), and again, between speaking to 
“ carnal" and to “spiritual? hearers (1 Cor. 
iii. 1); and in our Lord's prohibition against 
“ casting that which is holy to doga," or 
“ throwing pearls before swine," together with 
the habitual tone of His teaching, and in parti- 
cular its parabolic character.  Persecutivn also 
at first compelled to secrecy. Upon such grounds 
there arose, as the Church became systematized 
and settled, first, a distinction between cutecAu- 
mens and fideles, and between different classes of 
catechumens, with respect to the kinds and 
amounts of knowledge to be imparted to each 
successively ; and, secondly, a spirit, rather than 
a formal system, of habitual reticence upon the 
higher and more mysterious doctrines of the 
faith, in Christian writings or sermons likely to 
be read or heard by the heathen. But beyond 
these natural and reverent practices, the desire 
to meet the ancient philosophers on their own 
ground, and on the one hand to rationalize 
Christian doctrines, on the other to transcenden- 
talize the theories of reason into anticipations 
and foreshadowings of the mysteries of the faith, 
assisted by the excess of the allegorizing prin- 
ciple of interpretation current in the Alexandrian 
Church, produced a special disciplina arcani, 
almost wholly at Alexandria, yet prevailing in 
a less degree elsewhere also, from the time of 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen ; in which the 
doctrines and facts of Scripture were expounded 
esoterically to the initiated, who had the key to 
them in the true yvogis, while their real and 
deeper meaning was disguised and withheld by 
an “ oeconomy," or “ accommodation," from 
others. 

I. First, as regards cafechumens, the earliest 
intimation of any system of secrecy is in Ter- 
tullian: “ Omnibus mysteriis silentii fides ad- 
hibetur* (Apd. vii.); and again, speaking of 
heretics, “ Quis catechumenus, quis fidelis, in- 
certum est; pariter_ audiunt, pariter orant: 
etiam ethnici si supervenerint, sanctum canibus 
et porcis margaritas, licet non veras, jactabunt ? 
( Praescr. adv. Hacret. xli.). And the latter com- 
plaint, respecting catechumens, is repeated iwo 
centuries afterwards by Epiphanius ( Hfaer. xlii. 
n. 3), and by St. Jerome (Coniment. sn Galat. vi.), 
with reference to the Marcionites. Later writers 
than Tertujlian specify particulars, €.g. baptism, 
the eucharist, and the oil of chrjsm, & ovšč 
čroxrevew ččerTi ToIs duvnrois (St. Basil. M., 
De Spir. S. xxvii.); and St. Greg. Naz. (Orat. xl. 
De Bupt.), "Ex€is ToU uvornpiov TA čkpopa Kal 
TQIS TGV WOAAGV GkOdIS ovK drdppnra, TA di 
čAAa €lro uaBnon: and St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cutech, vi. c. 30), Oišč rev uvornpiov x! 
KaTNXOovudvov Aevkos AdAovuev, GAAR ZoAA& 
NOAAGdKIS Aćyouev drikekaAuuuevos, Iva ol eičšćres 
mioTol vonsowg, kal oi ui) eičores u) BAaBog. 
And the Apost. Canons (Ixxrv.) speak of ai Bia- 
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rayal... &s ob xph Šnuomevew čri mdvrov Ši& 
T& dv adbrais uvarikd.  Similarly the procvlama- 
tion in the Apost. Constit. (viii. 12) and in the 
Liturgies, Mfy TiS KaTNXOVUEVWV, pi) TIS čkpow- 
ućvov, uh TIS TOV drigrev. And the phrase, 
“ missa catechumenorum,? used in St. Aug. 
Serm. xlix. A.D. 396, Conc. Curthag. IV. c. 84, 
A.D. 398, and Cone. Ilerd. A.D. 523, c. 4, and Jo. 
Cassian, Cocnob. Institut. xi. 15, and Conc. Valent. 
A.D. 524, 6. 1. So Conc. Arausic. 1. A.D. 441, 
c. 19, “ Ad baptisterium catechumeni numquam 
admittendi." And while Cone. Laodic, A.D. 3659, 
c. 5, uh Čeiv TAs xeiporovias dx! mapovgia 
aKpowuevov yćrerBar may posibly refer to the 
consecration, as probably as to the election, of a 
bishop: St. Chrysostom certainly speaks of ordi- 
nation (//om. xviii. in 2 Cor.), when he refrains 
from detailing what takes place at a xewporovia, 
“ which the initiated know; forall may not be 
revealed to the uninitiated." The eucharist again 
was celebrated with closed dvvrs (St. Chrys. 
Hlon. in Matt. xxiii.), not to be opened to any- 
body, even one of the faithtul, at the time vf 
the Anaphora (Apost. Constit. viii. 11), and to be 
guarded by the deacons, lest any uubeliever or 
uninitiated person enter (ib, ii. 97). So again 
Pseudo-Augustin (Serm. ad Neophyt. i.), “ Di- 
missis jam catechumenis, . . . quia specialiter de 
coelestibus mysteriis loquuturi sumus." And to 
the same effect, St. Ambrose (De //is Qui mystertis 
Initiuantur, c. 1), Theodoret ( Quaest. xv. in Num.), 
Gaudentius (čerm. 11. ad Nvophiyt.), and above 
all the catechetical lectures of St. Uyril of 
Jerusalem, which are framed expressly upon 
this principle, and the prefuce to which forbids 
the communication of their more advanced cou- 
tents to those who are without, if any such 
should ask what St. Cyril had said, See also the 
directionsto widows in Apost.Constit. iii. 5. Lastly, 
and further still, besides this general and perpe- 
tually recurriug distinction between initiated 
(ueuvnućvo) and uninitiated (auvnro:), distinc- 
tivns were made between the more and the 
less advanced of the latter themselves: the 
Lord's Prayer; Constit. Apostol. vii. 44; St. 
Aug. Enchirid. 6. 71; Theodoret, #aeret. Fub. 
v. 28, and Epit. Div. Decret. c. xviii.; St. 
Chrys. Zlom. xx. al. xix. in Matt.; the Creed; 
St. Ambrose, Ad Marcell. Epist. 33 (20 ed. 
Bened.); St. Jerome, Zpist. xxxviii. Ad Pam- 
mach. (ed. Ben.); and the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity (St. Cyril _Hieros. Cutech, vi. 30), 
being taught only to the cumpetentes, the first, 
in St. Augustine's time, only eight days before 
baptism (St. Aug. Žfom. xlii., Conc. Agath. c. 13), 
the second at some like period, and the last men- 
tioned during the last forty days.  Catechumens 
also were allowed to hear the serimon, but no 
further, in the African Church (Conc. Curthag. 
as above), in that of Gaul (from Cone. Arausic. 1. 
A.D. 441, c. 18),and in that of Spain (from Conc. 
Valentin. A.D. 524, c. 1). 

Il. Apart from the special discipline of cate- 
chumens, the Christian tathers, from the 2nd to 
at least the 5th century, habitually refrain from 
speaking plainly of the deeper mysteries of the 
faith, in writings or sermons accessible to the 
beathen. Origen, €.g. (Cont. Cels. i. 7, Opp. i. 
325), enumerating the doctrines that were not 
hidden, mentions the birth, crucifixivn, and re- 
surrection of our Lord, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the last judgment, but omits the doc- 
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trines of the Holy Trinity and of the Atonement 
(compare St. Paul's account of the elements of 
the faith in Heb. vi.). St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Zect. Catech. vi. 30; Op. i. 106, ed. 1720) tells 
us, that it is not permitted tv speak to a heathen 
of the mystery of the Holy Trinity.  Sozomen 
omits the Nicene creed from his history (i. 20), 
expressly because that work would probably be 
read by heathen readers. St. Chrysostom will 
not speak fully of baptism in a homily, because 
of the “ uninitiated " among his hearers ( Žfom. 
xl. in 1Cor.). St. Augustine reckons both sacra- 
ments among the “occulta" (in Ps, cili. ; see 
also Hom. xcvi, in Jodnn., and sn P8. cix.). 
Pope Innocent 1. (Ad Decentium, c. 3) will not 
recite the words even of Confirmation, “ne 
magis prodere videar, quam ad consultationem 
respondere." The last words of the Apostolic 
Constitutions forbid the making these books 
public (bk. viii. in fin.): “ preach of the mys- 
teries contnined in them." So St. Cyril of 
Alexandria (Cont. Julian, vii.), and many others ; 
while the words of 'IFheodoret (Quaest. xv. in 
Vum.) may be taken as a summary : * We spenk 
obscurely of the Divine mysteries on account of 
the uninitiated; but when these have with- 
drawn, we teach the initiated plainly."" Such 
topics are to be mentioned to persons in general 
“in enigmas and shadows, mystically, not 
clearly." And any statement about them is 
repeatedly broken off with “the faithful," or 
“the initiited, know." Compare also the dis- 
tinction drawn by St. Cyril of Jerusalem between 
repinxeirBar and dvnxeirBa1 'Vhe reasons as- 
signed for the practice are :—1. To avoid oflence 
to the weak or to the heathen, obk drze.) 
čoBćvenav KaTEyvoupev Tav TeXovućvov, GA)? 
drei) dreAćoTepov ol moAAol xpds avrk dx- 
Giakeivrar. (St. Chrys. Hom. in Matt. xxiii. 
al. xxiv.), or_agnin, more forcibly, 00  xph 
TČ uvoTfipia duvnrois Trpayyčeiv, Iva uh “EA- 
Anves učv Gyvoodvres *yeAGgI, KATNXOVuEVOL 
ŠE mreplepyor yevduevor gkavšaAi(evra (Cone. 
Alerandr, ap. St. Athan. Apal. ii.). To whicn 
may be added the still more forcible words of 
St. Clem. Alex. (Stron. i, pp. 323, 324), who 
says that he suppressed some portions of the 
truth, not as grudging it, but fearing lest he 
should _ put a sword into the hand ofa child. 
2. Out of reverence: *“ Adhibuimus tam sanctis 
rebus atque Divinis honorem silentii? (St. Aug. 
Serm. i. inter. xl.). To which, 3. St. Augustine 
adds another of a more superficial kind, viz. the 
excitement of curiosity ; saying to catechumens, 
“Si non ercitat te festivitas (Pascnae), ducat ipsa 
curivsitas," and therefore, “da nomen ad baptis- 
mum" (De Verb. Dom. Hom. xlvi.). 

It must be added, in order to complete the 
case, first, that such a principle of reticence is 
not to be looked for, for obvious reasons, in the 
earlier A pologists in persecuting times ; €.g. there 
is no trace of it in Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, Theophilus (Bingh. X. v. 2). In such cases, 
the desire to avoid scandal to the weak, and the 
feeling of reverence for the truth itself, must 
needs, and rightly, give way to the clear necessity 
of a plain statement of the whole truth, Next, 
that the reserve in question was simply (so to 
say) a temporary educational expedient ; and was 
never practised towards the “ faithful" them- 
selves, to whom the whole truth was declared 
in plain words; and that there are no grounds 
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whatever for supposing the existence of an eso- 
teric system of doctrine, not appearing at all in 
any of the writings or documents of the earlier 
church, but brought to light in subseuuent cen- 
turies, although secretly held all along. 

II. So far, there can be no question made of 
the defensibleness of the principle of reserve, 
thus applied; however plain it may be, that it 
must speedily have become impossible to main- 
tain the practice. It is obviously a perfectly fair 
proceeding, to withhold truths avowedly from 
those to whom it will do harm to declare them. 
The Alexandrian schools, however, seem to have 
stretched the casuistry of truthfulness to a point 
beyond this. Controversially, it is no doubt both 
allowable, and wise, to state the truth in terms 
as acceptable to the views and prejudices of an 
opponent as sincerity will permit, but certainly 
no further. To help a Platonist, e. g. to believe 
in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, by pointing 
out how far Platonism itself advances towards 
such a doctrine, is plainly as consistent with 
honesty as it is with good sense; but so to speak 
as to imply the identity of the two doctrines has 
both actually proved to be a fruitful parent of 
heresy, and is distinctly not honest. So again 
it is obviously fair to neutralize an opponent's 
objection by pointing out that it includes in its 
range that opponent's own erroneous or incom- 
plete view as well as the orthodox faith ; but 
only if the latter is not confounded with the 
former as though it were the same thing. An 
argumentum ad hominem, used as such avowedly, 
is of course justifiable, so that it be not put for- 
ward as the arguer's own bond fide belief. 'The 
Alexandrian school, however, seem to have 
“ oeconomized," in managing controversies, both 
in fact and avowedly, in the extremer sense of 
the lines of argument thus suggested. St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, for instance, lays down as a 
principle (Štrom. vii. 9), that the true Gnostic, 
indeed, “ bears on his tongue whatever he has in 
his mind," but it is “ to those who are worthy to 
hear :" adding, that “he both thinks and speaks 
the truth, unless at any time, medicinally, as 
a physician for the safety of the sick, he may 
lie or tell an untruth, as the Sophists say. 
(Ošrore ebšera:, kAv WeDBos Aćyn, is the Pla- 
tonic way of putting it.) So also (Strom. vi. 15), 
Wevorar Trg Švri obx ol guurepipepduevor še 
oikovoulav gernplas, GAA* ot els T& Kupi&TaTa 
raparimrovres, Kal čBerovvres utv rdv KUpiov 
Tb Goov da* adbTOIs, ArogTepolvres Čč rod Kuplov 
Thy đAn67 ŠišaokaAlav. And Origen, as quoted 
by St. Jerome (Adv. Rufin. Apol. i, c. 18), in like 
manner lays down a caution, implying a 
like principle, that “ homo cui incumbit neces- 
sitas mentiendi, diligenter attendat, ut sic utatur 
interdum mendacio, quomodo condimento atque 
medicamine, ut servet mensuram ejus : ex quo," 
he adds, “ perspicuum est, quod nisi ita mentiti 
fuerimus, ut magnum nobis ex hoc aliquod quae- 
ratur bonum, judicandi simus quasi inimici Ejus 
Qui ait, Ego sum veritas." Further, St. Clement 
also appears to hold an esoteric traditional teach- 
ing to have been delivered to St. Peter, St. James, 
St. John, and St. Paul (Strom. i. 1, vi. 7; and v. 
Euseb. H. E. ii. 1) ; and Origen likewise ( Cont. 
Cels. i. 7) speaks of an esoteric Christian teach- 
ing, bul obviously means no more by the terms, 
at least in this passage, than to aflirm the dis- 
tinction between elementary teaching and the 
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deeper doctrines of the faith as taught succes 

sively to catechumens. On the other hand (Count. 
Cels. vi.) he speaks of an oral traditional know- 
ledge, ob ypaxrća wpds TOVs xoAAols, ovŠč fnra. 
But St. Clement's yve&gis was not a distinct inner 
system of doctrine differing from that which was 
to be taught to the mroA2o), but rather a different 
mode of apprehending the same trutbs, viz. from 
a more intellectual and spiritual stand-point. 
In actual fact, we find, by way of instance, 
St. Gregory of Neo-Caesarea, Origen's pupi!, 
using language respecting the Holy Trinity that 
is confessedly erroneous, and defended by St. Basil 
(Epist. ccx. 8 5) on the ground that he was 
“not teaching doctrine but arguing with an 
unbeliever," and that in such a case “he would 
rightly in some things concede to the feelings 
of the unbeliever, in order to gain him over to 
the cardina! points? The whole subject will be 
found ably and profoundly discussed in Newman's 
Arians, c. i. iii. pp. 40-102 (3rd edition). How 
far the practice was borrowed from, or uncon- 
sciously furthered by, the undisguised principles 
and practice of Philo-Judaeus on the subject, 
may be doubted. That writer certainly, both in 
actual exposition of Scripture and in avowed 
principle, assumes that duller souls must be 
taught “ falsehoods by which they may be bene- 
fited, if they cannot be brought to a sound mind 
through the truth " (Quid Deus sit. Inemutabilis, 
Opp. i. 282, ed. Mangey). But there is no need 
for looking beyond Seripture itself for the germ 
and principle of a true and legitimate “ oecono- 
my.* "The Alexandrian divines themselves are 
only responsible for pushing that principle to a 
degree which made it at least extremely danger- 
ous, and sometimes barely honest. The applica- 
tion of esoteric meanings to Scripture facts by 
the same school is a parallel case of eragger- 
ating a principle of the analogous sort, posses- 
sing a foundation of truth, into extremes that 
are utterly unjustifiable, 

[Newman, Arians(as above quoted); Martigny; 
Bingham ; Schelstrate, De Discipl. Arcani; Mo- 
sheim, De Reb. Christ, ante Constantin. S xxxiv. 
PP. 302-310; and a special dissertation, De 
Accommodatione Christo imprimis et Apostolis 
tributa, by F. A. Carus (Lips. 1793, 4), is refer- 
red to.) (A. W.H.] 


DISCIPLINE. (1.) From the earliest time 
the Church has endeavoured, in accordance with 
the Lord's commands, to maintain its own purity 
both in life and doctrine. In the earliest ages, 
the penalties for transgressing the laws of the 
Church, in whatever respect, were of course of 
a purely spiritual nature, and enforced by the 
authority of the Church itself, which had no 
jurisdiction in inwvitos. The means which the 
Church employed for the correction of offenders 
within her pale were admonition, withdrawa] of 
privileges, the enjoining of acts of mortification, 
and, in the last resort, exclusion from the Church 
altogether_[ EXCOMMUNICATION ]. — From this 
constant effort of the ecclesiastical authorities to 
correct offences, and to purify the Church from 
scandals by its own power arose the system of 
Penitential Discipline [PENITENCE], which is 
common to all members of the Church, lay and 
clerical, secular and regular. 

But besides the general duty of maintaining 
holy life and true doctrine, which is incumbent 
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on all Christians, the clergy and the members of 
monastic orders voluntarily take upon them- 
selves peculiar obligations, and the enforcing of 
these by the proper authorities constitutes a 
special subdivision of discipline. On the subject 
of Monastic and Canonical Discipline, see below. 
What has been said applies to the Church in 
all ages, whether before or after its connection 
with the State. But trom the time of Constan- 
tine, when the existence of Christianity in the 
empire was formally recognised, and the Church 
adopted as an institution guarded and respected 
by the State, we no longer find its disciplinary 
laws solely in its own canons and decrees, nor 
its punishments solely spiritual and over persons 
who give a voluntary submission.  'The several 
codes of the empire not only recognise gene- 
vally the fact that its subjects are Christian, but 
frequently adopt and sanction laws enacted ori- 
ginally by purely ecclesiastical authority ; and 
thisin two ways. In some cases ecelesinstical 
laws and principles are simply adopted into the 
civil code, and enforced by civil tribunals and civil 
sanctions : in others the ecclesiastical authority 
[see APPEAL]—generally the BisnoP (p. 231) —is 
empowered to call in the secular arm to enforce its 
decisions ; see, for instance, Justinian's Code, lib. 1, 
1. 25., De Episc. Audien. It is evident that this 
chauge in the relations of Churcli and State cou- 
verted many acts, which had previously been dis- 
regarded by the civil power, into crimes, or offences 
against the sovereign authority, and gave a dif- 
terent aspect to many delicts which still remained 
in the cognizance of the Church. Discipline was 
henceforward enforced partly by the spiritual, 
partly by the secular arm ; the State reinforced 
the Church with more or less vigour according 
to the disposition of the rulers for the time 
being; and the ecclesiastical authorities made 
constant efforts to withdraw the clergy from the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts altogether [1MMU- 
NITIE8 OF THE CLERGY; JURISDICTION ; and 
the articles on the several oflences which have 
been subject to censure or punishment in the 
Church]. [C.] 
(2.) Afonastic Discipline. — Monastic punish- 
ments were of two kinds, corporal and spiritual, 
and, in each kind, more or less severe, according 
to the nature of the oflence or the founder's 
ideas of discipline. = Instances of both kinds 
occur very early in the history of monasticism, 
Thus Basil of Caesarea_ speaks of various de- 
grees of excommunication — from joining in 
the chanting, from  choir, and from menls 
(ŠSerm. de Jon. Inustit.), while about the same 
date Jerome and Rutlinus make mention of 
fastings as a puni»hment (Hieron. Ep. ad Nepo- 
tian.; Ruftin. De Verb. Sen. 29). Augustine 
speaks of offending monks (fratres) being anathe- 
matised, if incorrigible after reproots, and of 
their excommunication by their superiors (prae- 
positi) of higher or lower rank, the excommuni- 
cation by the bishop being the severest punish- 
ment of all (De Corrupt. et Grat. ad Valent. 
c. 15). A passage in one of his letters implies 
his approval of flogging as a chastisement ( Zp. 
ad Afarcellin., 159). In the writings of Cassian, 
early in the 5th century, monastic discipline 
becomes more closely defined. — For slishter 
oftences, such as coming late to prayers or work, 
making a mistake in chanting, breaking any- 
thing, or speaking to any other monk than the 
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one who shares the cell, the offender is to pros- 
trate himself in the chapel during divine service 
or to make genuflexions till allowed by the 
abbot to cease (Cassian, Znst. iv, c. 16). Cassian 
tells a story of an Egyptian monk doing public 
penance for having dropped three peas, while 
acting as cook for the week (Znst. iv. 20). For 
graver offences, as bad language or greediness, 
the punishment is flogging or expulsion ( Znst. iv. 
c. 16). For lingering after nocturns instead of 
going at once to the cell, a _monk is to be ex- 
communicated (ii. 15); no one being allowed to 
pray with him till he has been publicly absolved 
(ii. 16). Cassian speaks of a slap or bulfet, 
“ alapa,? asa punishment among monks (Coll. 
xix. 1. cf. Greg. M. Drarog. i. 2, ii. 4). Palladius, 
about the same date, in describing the monks of 
Nitria, relates that three whips or scourges 
hung from a pillar in a part of the church 
apparently corresponding to a chapter-house, 
one for the correction of robbers, one for un- 
ruly guests, one for the monks (ZH/ist. Laus. 2). 
He speaks also of confinement in a cell (i. 
cc, 32, 33). About half a century later the 
Council of Chalcedon pronounces anathema on 
a monk returning to the secular life (Conc. 
Chalced., c. 7). Being, as a rule, at that date 
still laics, monks thus offending were anathema- 
tised, not degraded.  Dorotheus, an Archiman- 
drite in Palestine, very early in the 7th century, 
speaks of fasting as a punishment for _monks 
(Doctrina, c. 14, ap. Ducean. Auctuar. i. 743). > 
One of the strongest instances of monastic 
severity in the East is in the Scala of Joannes 
Climacus, sometimes called Schvlasticus,* of 
Mount Sinai, in the preceding century, who 
speaks of offenders being dragged by a rope 
through ashes, their hands bound behind their 
backs, and flogged till those who witnessed the 
punishment “ howled ;" afterwards they were 
to lie prostrate at the church-door till absolved 
after public confession (Scala, c. 4). 

In the West, too, prior to the Benedictine rule, 
monastic discipline was very rigorous. Each 
monastery had its own code; but, probably, in 
Southern Europe Cassian's influence was felt 
largely. In the Regula Tarnatensis, the rule (c. 
550 A.D.) of a monastery in south-eastern France, 
which Mabillon identifies with that of Tarnay, 
near Vienne (Annal., tom. i. App. ii. Disquis. 5), 
a monk who jests is to be chidden (c. 13 ; cf. Bas. 
Constit. Monast. c. 13, on scurrility). In the 
rule of Ferreolus, bishop of Uzes, in Languedoc, 
about the same date, a fast of three days is 
imposed for jesting during lections (c. 24), and 
thirty days' silence for railing (c. 22). But ihe 
Reyula Cujusdam Patris, supposed by Menard to 
be the rule of Columba (c. 561 A.D.), is stricter 
still, especially against the murmuring or re- 
fractory: even a thoughtless word is visited 
with imprisonment (c. 8).  Columbanus, of 
Luxeuil and _Bobbio (c. 590 A.D.), trod in the 
steps of his uscetic predecessor. Six blows were 
to be tbe penalty for such offences as speaking 
at refection, not responding to the grace, not 
being careful to avoid coughing in chanting, &e. 
For other similar transgressions the punishment 
was the “ impositio " of Psalms to be learned by 
heart, or the “ superpositio," complete silence for 

* Not Joannes Scholasticus, of the same date, of Antioch 
and Constantinople (Cave, Hist, Lut. s. v.). 
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a time (Reg. Columbhan. c. 10). —Darker offences 
were visited with proportionate severity. "Thus, 
fora perjury the penalty was solitary confine- 
ment on bread and water for three years (Colum- 
ban. De Penitent. Mensur, c. 32 ; cf. pass.) 

The milder discipline of Benedict gradually 
extended itself, in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
from Italy even into parts of Europe already 
occupied by other rules, as was France by that 
of Columbanus. He prescribed two reproofs in 
private, followed by one in public, before pro- 
ceeding to severer remelies. If these were in- 
eftectual, then ensued excommunication, or for 
those too young or otherwise disqualified for 
spiritual censures, corporal _punishment (Reg. 
Ben. c. 23). The incorrigible were to be flogged 
and prayed for ; and, as a last resource, expelled 
(c. 28) : if re-admitted, they were to be placed 
in the lowest grade (c. 29) ; cf. Greg. M. Lib. x. 
1nd. iv. Ep. 39; Lib. I. Ind. ix. Ep. 19. A 
breakage or waste was lightly regarded, unless 
unconfessed (c. 46); and the confession of secret 
faults was to be made, not in public, but to 
the dean [DECANUS, & v.] (seniori suo, c. 46). 
Only the contumacious, atter four admonitions, 
were to be subject to the “ disciplina regularis," 
flogging, with, probably, solitary contfinement on 
bread and water (cc. 3, 65). 

Where not adopted as a whole, the Benedictine 
rule was frequently incorporated with other 
rules. Thus the rule of Isidore of Seville, in 
the first part of the 7th century, though more 
minute in its distinctions, resembles the Bene- 
dictine code of punishments (Isid. Reg. 6. 17 ; cf. 
Mab. Ann. iii. 37, xii. 42). Donatus of Besan- 
con, about the middle of this century, himself 
a pupil of Columbanus, blended the two rules in 
one: “disciplina* with him seems to mean 
flogging or solitary confinement (Don. Keg. ad 
Viry. 6. 2); silence or fifty stripes is the penalty 
for idle words (c. 28). Later in the century, 
Fructuosus of Braga in Portugal, founder of the 
great. monastery of Alcala (Complutum) near 
Madrid, borrowed largely from Benedict (Fruct. 
deg. 6. 17; cf. Mab. Ann. iii. 37). The Council 
at Vers, near Paris, 755 A.D., speaks of a prison- 
cell or flogging-room —“ locus custodiae* or 
“ pulsatorium " (Conc. Vern. c. 6). The Har- 
mony of Monastic Rules, compiled in the 9th 
century by the namesake of the founder of the 
Benedictines, contains a gradation of punish- 
ments, which is on the whole equitable, but too 
minute (Bened. Anian. Concord. Regul.) In the 
12th century the influence of Petrus Damiani 
introduced a rigour hitherto unknown within 
the walls of Monte Casino : each monk, after his 
confession every Friday, was to be whipped, by 
himself or by others, in cell, chapter, or oratory 
(Altes. Ascet. vi. 4). In the famous monastery 
of St. Gall, in Switzerland, the whip for similar 
purposes was suspended from' a pillar in the 
chapter-house (ib.). 

Voluntary flagellations, or self-scourgings, as 
a recognised part of monastic discipline, began 
about the middle of the 1lth century, at the 
suggestion of Petrus Damiani (Richard et Giraud, 
Bihlioth. Sucr, 8. v.), or according to Mabillon 
(Actu 58. Ben. Praef., Snec. vi., i. s. 6), rather 
earlier (cf. Boileau, Vabbe, Hist. Flagell., 1700 
A.D.). I. G. S.) 
(3.) Canonwal Disripine.— Though the rule vf 
the Canonici was easier than that of the Monachi, 
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ther code of punishments was severe. By 
Chrodegang's rule, any canon failing to make 
a full confession at stated times twice a year, 
was to be flogged or incarcerated (CAron. Rey. 
c. 14). Any canon guilty of theft, murder, or 
any grave offence was liable to both these penal- 
ties; he was, besides, to do public penance hv 
standing outside the chapel during the “ hours," 
and by lying prostrate at the door as the others 
were going in and out, and to practise extra- 
ordinary  abstinence, until absolved by the 
bishop (c. 15). Any canon speaking to one er- 
communicated incurred excommunivation him- 
self (c. 16). The refractory or contumacious 
were, after two reproofs, to do open penance by 
standing beside the cross; they were to be pub- 
licly excommunicated, or, if insensible to such a 
punishment, flogged (c. 17).  Lesser offences, if 
confessed, were to be treated lightly; if de- 
tected, severely (c. 18). The measurement“ and 
apportionment of penalties was in the hands of 
the bishop (c. 19). But certain rules to guide 
the bishop's subordinates, “ praelati inferiores " 
(perhaps =deans), in the exercise of this dis- 
cretionary power were laid down by the Council 
at Aachen, 816 A.D. Boys were to be beaten. 
Older members of the community were, for more 
venial faults, as neglecting the “ hours," being 
careless at work or in chapel, late at meals, out 
without leave or beyond the proper time, after 
three private admonitions, to be admonished 
publicly, to stand apart in the choir, and to be 
kept on bread and water. For a graver fault, 
“culpa criminalis,? unless atoned for by spon- 
taneous penance, they were to be publicly ex- 
communicated, “ damnentur,? by the bishop, 
and to be imprisoned, lest they should “ taint 
the rest of the flock " (Cons. Aquisgr. 6. 134) 
It isto be noted that it seems customary then 
to have a prison within the precincts of the 
monastery or canonry (“ ut fit multis in monas- 
teriis '"), and that  disobedience, rudeness, or 
quarrelling are not, as with _monks, classed 
among things of a darker die (ib.) The same 
council, in a subsequent session, enacted a similar 
scale of punishment for nuns, “ sanctimoniales.' 
with the same climax of solitary confinement 
for the incorrigible (Conc. Aquisgr. lib. ii. c. 8). 
The rule was to be recited in chapter very fre- 
quently (cc. 69, 70). 

For monastic and canonical discipline gener- 
ally, see BENEDICIINE RULE, CANONICI, MON- 
ACHISM. (I. G. S.) 

(4). From the constant use of the rod or 
scourge in monastic discipline (see above, & 2) 
the word disciplina came itself to mean flogging. 
In the Ziber Ordinis S. Victoris Part8., €. 33 
(quoted by Ducange) is a full description of the 
manner in which a monk ought to take punish- 
ment (disciplinam accipere). Sometimes disct- 
plima is used with a qualifying word, as “ discip. 
Hagelli" (ZReg. S. Aurel. c. 41); “ discip. corpo- 
ralis " (Reg. Chrodegang. cc. 3, 4, 14; Cupitul. 
A.D. 803, v. 1). (CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.] [C.] 


DISCOFERAE. In convents of nuns the 
sisters who bring the dishes to table are some- 
times called discoferae.  Caesarius of Arles (Ad 
Oratoriam Abhatissum) gives the direction, “ ae- 
qualia cibaria potionesque communes exhibeant 
discoferae vel pincernae " (Ducange, s. v.). [C.] 


DISCOMMUNICANTESB. The second 
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council of Arles (c. 10), referring to the eleventh 
canon of the first council of Nicaea, condemns 
those who have fallen away under persecution to 
five years among the catechumens, and two “ in- 
ter discommunicantes, ita_ ut communionem inter 
poenitentes non  praesumant." 'Ihe canon of 
Nicaea referred to has ““čvo črn xopis rpog- 
$opas Kowevljsovgi TB Aag TV Fporevx ov." 
When all who oflered communicated, this was 
equivalent to a sentence of exclusion for two years 
from the mysteries, though not from the prelimi- 
nary prayers. [See CoMMUNION, p. 415.) [C.] 


DISCUS. [PATEN.] 
DISPENSATION. [ISDULGENCE.] 
DISPUTATIO. In some monastic Rules a 


discussion on Scripture, called Disputatio, is one 
of the exercises preseribed to the monks. For 
instance the /čule of Pachomius (c. 21) directs: 
“ Disputatio autem Praepositis domorum tertio 
fiet." (Compare COLLATION.] [C.] 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS. 
[Comsux10s, HoLY.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH PRO- 
PERTY. ([ALMS; CHURCHES8, MAINTENANCE 
OF ; CORN, ALLOWANCE OF ; DIVISIO MENSURNA ; 
PROPERTY OF THE CHURCII. 


DIUS. (1) Saint, in Caesarea; commemo- 
rated July 12 (Mart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Alexandria, with Peter, bishop 
of Alexandria, Faustus the presbyter, and Am- 
monius, under Maximinus; commemorated Nov. 
26 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi), (W.F.G.] 


DIVINATION. It was all but inevitable 
in the nature of things that the ineradicable 
desire to penetrate the secrets of the future 
should show itself sooner or later in some form 
of superstition within the Christian Church. 
Jews and heathens had alike been accustomed 
to practices of which that desire had been the 
origin. The decay and disrepute of the older 
oracles, of which the legend that they ceased at 
the time of the Nativity of Christ was the re- 
presentation, forced men back upon the more 
mysterious and recondite arts by which the 
secrets of the future were to be unveiled. The 
mind of the Church was, of course, from the 
first opposed to such attempts, and taught men 
to leave the future in the hands of God. But the 
laws and canons which meet us alike in East and 
West testify to the strength of the superstition 
against which the warfare was thus waged. It 
can hardly be said, looking at Christendom as a 
whole, to have succeeded in repressing it. 

The revival within the Church of the arts of 
the old Chaldaean soothsayers has bcen noticed 
under ASTROLOGERS and CALCULATORES. But 
the elaborate system of divination which was 
otlicially recognised in the auguries of the Roman 
republic and empire, aud which had a thousand 
ramifications in private and local superstitions, 
was even more ditficult to cope with. As early 
as the Council of Elvira (c. 62) we find the augur 
named among those who were not to be admitted 
to Christian communion unless they renounced 
their calling." The Fourth Council of Carthage 
(c. 59) excommunicated any who addicted them- 
selves to practices that were so essentinlly 


€ (There is, howover, the various reading of “ auriga." 
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heathen. That of Ancyra (c. 24) condemned 
the Kkarauavrevićuevor to five years' penance. 
See also the “ Penitential" printed in Menard's 
Sacram. Greg. p. 467. The legislation of the 
emperors was even more stern in its severity ; 
but the sharpness of the law was in this case 
due, like the old edicts of banishment against 
the Chuldaci under Tiberius, to the influence of 
suspicious fear. —Diviners, who were consulted as 
to the length of the emperor's life might help 
to work out the fulfilment of thcir own predic- 
tions. So we find Constantius intlicting the 
penalty of death on all who were kuown to con- 
sult soothsayers or observe omeus. Even the 
credulous peasants, to whom the cry of a weasel 
or a rat was a presage of evil, were hunted down 
and condemned (Cod. Theod. ix. tit. 16, leg. 4; 
Ammian. Marcell. xvi. p. 72). Valens, in like 
manner, half believing in what he svught to re- 
press, having heard that it had been declared as 
the result of such divining arts (in this case 
vekvouavreia is named), that the name of his 
successor should begin with EEOA, not only 
enforced the law in its fullest severity against 
the diviner, but sought out and put to death all 
whom he could find whose names brought them 
within the range of his suspicion (Socrates, H. E. 
iv. 19). It is probable enough that the wide- 
spread belief thus engendered really helped to 
prepare the way for Theodosius. 

It was comparatively easy to condemn arts 
that were manitestly heathen in their nature. 
It was more ditlicult when the practice came 
with Christian associations and appenled to men's 
reverence for the Sacred Books. "The principle 
of casting lots was recognised in Scripture as an 
appeal from the ignorance of man to the Provi- 
dence of God (Acts i. 26; Prov. xvi. 33; xviii. 
18 et al.). What form of sortes could be more 
certain to direct men in the right path than an 
appeal to the Written Word ? Here, too, both 
Jewish and heathen influences may have helped 
to foster the new form of superstition. , The Jew 
had been in the habit of so dealing with the Law, 
opening it at random, taking the verse on which 
he lighted as an oracle from God. It was his 
substitute for the Urim and Thummim, and 
tbe utterance_ of a prophet's voice (tremar. 
Hiervs. Schabb. t. 8). The Roman, anticipating 
the mediaeval belief as to the poet's character, 
had looked to the Aeneid of Virgil as filling up 
the gap left by the dumbness of the oracles. "The 
sortes Virgiliunae were in repute as having pre- 
dicted the power and character of Hadrian (Spar- 
tian. Vit. I/ad. p. 5), and Alexander Severus 
(Lamprid. Vit. Alez. p. 341). So in like man- 
ner the Bible, as a whole, or certain portions 
of it, came to be treated in the 4th century, 
if not earlier. It appears to have prevailed 
in the West ratber than the Fast, but was 
never during the period with which we are con- 
cerned in any degree sanctioned by the Church 
or its leaders. Augustine, who bad been con- 
sulted by Januarius as to its legitimacy, thought 
ita less evil than seeking knowledge from de- 
mons, but condeinned it, as bringing down the 
Divine Word to base and trivial uses (A&pist. ad 
Januari, cxix. (aliter lv.) c. 37). The pro- 
vincial Councils vf Gaul in the 5th century con- 
demned the “ sortes divinationis,'? “ gortes sanc- 
torum," and threatened clergy or monks who 
practised them with severe penalties (Ć. Venetic. 
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c. 16; Agathens. 42; Aurel. 1. c. 30). The 
practice grew, however, in spite of the prohi- 
bition, with the increasing power of the Franks, 
and Gregory of Tours (Hist. iv. 16) describes a 
scene in which, with great solemnity, in the 
presence of bishops and priests in the celebration 
of Mass at Dijon, the volumes of the Epistles and 
Gospels were thus opened in order to ascertain 
the fortunes of the son of Clothaire. [E.H.P.] 


DIVINE SERVICE. [CommuN1Ios, HoLy : 
Mass: HOURS OF PRAYER: OFFICE, THE DiI- 
VINE.J : 

DIVISIO APOSTOLORUM.  [APosrLEs" 
FESTIVALS, p. 87.) 

DIVISIO MENSURNA. The division of 
the revenues of a church among the clergy seems 
commonly to have been monthly ; this monthl 
payment is called by Cyprian “divisio mensurna,"? 
and a suspension from this was equivalent to 
what in later times was called suspension *a 
beneficio," which did not necessarily imply sus- 
pension from  ministerial functions (Cyprian, 
Epist. 34, c. 3). [OBLATIONS ; PROPERTY OF 
THE CHURCH.) [C.] 


DOCTOR. Besides the general sense of 
“teacher, this word early acquired certain 
special significations :— 

1. Doctor Audientium, the officer of the church 
to whom was committed the instruction of CATE- 
CHUMENS (p. 319). When we read in the Passio 
SS. Perpetuae et Felic. (c. 13; Ruinart, p. 99) 
that Aspasius, “ presbyter doctor," stood before 
the door, we ought probably to understand that 
he was a presbyter who bore the office of Doctor 
audientium.  Cyprian, too, speaks (Zpist. 29) of 
“ presbyteri doctores," as well as of a reader 
who held the oflice of teacher of the catechu- 
mens. : 

2. Persons whose teaching was of special 
weight in the church were called Poctores. The 
Decreta (c. 1) of Celestinus (A.D. 422-432) con- 
demn those who set themselves up against the 
Doctors, meaning apparently in this case more 
particularly St. Augustine (c. 2) and the bishops 
of Rome (c. 3). The same prohibition is repeated 
in the Capitularivm Car. M. vii. c. 44. 

3. The term legis doctor seems to have ac- 
quired a technical force at a comparatively early 
date.  Adrevaldus (De Mirac. S. Bened. i. 25) 
speaks of a certain “ legis doctor"—clearly a 
judge—who deferred judgment in consequence 
of having received a bribe; and a charter of 
Pipin, mayor of the palace (quoted by Ducange, 
s. v. Doctor Legis), speaks of things decided by 
“ proceres nostri, seu Comites palatii nostri vel 
reliqui legis doctores,'' where the doctors are 
clearly persons who bave an official right to 
expound the law. [C.] 


DOCTORS, CHRIST IN CONFERENCE 
WITH. This subject is represented in a fresco 
of the first cubiculum of the Callixtine Cata- 
comb. See in Bottari, tavv. xv. and liv., also tav. 


lxxiv. Both are conventionally arranged,our Lord | 


being on a lofty seat in the midst, with hand 
upraised in the act of speaking; the doctors on 
His right and left, with some expression of 
wonder on their countenances. The only sarco- 
phagus besides that of Junius Bassus (Bottari, 
xv.), which indis, utabiy contains this subject, 
is stated by Martigny to be that in S. Ambrogio 
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at Milan.  (Allegranza, Sacra Monim. Ant. de 
Milano, tav. iv.) See, however, Bottari, vol. i, 
tav. 33. All the surrounding figures are seated 
in this example, but our Lord is placed above 
them in a kind of stall or edicule, with two 
palm-trees at its sides. He holds a book or rol] 
in His hand, which is partly unrolled, while 
the doctors have closed theirs. So also in Alle- 
granza, tav, i., a mosaic from St. Aquilinus of 
Milan. The Lord's elevated seat is placed on a 
rock, with the Divine Lamb below, probably in 
reference to Rev. v. as “able to open the Book." 
On the right and left, at His feet, are Joseph 
and Mary in the attitude of adoration. 

Perret (i. pl. 1.) gives a copy of a very skilfuj 
painting from the catacombs, which places two 
doctors on the Lord's right hand, who are ex- 
pressing attention and wonder, and Joseph and 
Mary on the other, with looks of patient waiting 
on Him.  'The figure on the left is so evidentir 
feminine, as to repel the idea that the four 
evangelists are intended. 

The fine diptych of the 5th century at the 
Cathedral of Milan and that of Muranv (Bugati, 
Mem. di S. Celso and Gori, Thes. Dipt. viii. tab. 
8, see woodcut) also represent our Lord sitting,“ 


s mm) a. am 


present Him of more mature appearance and 
stature than the account in the Gospels quite 
warrants. The figure below our Lord's feet is 
supposed to represent Uranus or the Firmament 
of Heaven (Ps. xviii. 9). TR. S g To) 


DOLIUM. This seems to be the most cen- 
venient generic term for the various representa- 
tions of casks and large vessels which occur fre- 
quently in early Christian art, and have sym- 
bolic meaning very generally attributed to them. 
(Boldetti, pp. 164-368 ; Perret, iii. 3; Bottari, 
tav. 155.) As they are generally found on tombs 
they are taken as empty, representing the body 
when the soul has fled from it. 1f the marriage 
of Cana [see s. v. CANA] can be supposed to be s9 
frequently used on sarcophagi as a symbol of the 
Resurrection, the cask may be supposed to repre- 
sent a water-vessel, and be a short-hand symbol 
of the Miracle. This seems altogether unlikely, 
and, moreover, in almost all cases the vessels re- 
presented are strictly “ waterpots of stene " or 
hydriae. The close juncture of the staves ot a 
, cask has been taken to indicate Christian unity. 
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Martigny conjectures (quoting St. Crprian, Ep. | from a very early date in two or more senses, 
xvi. Ad Confess. Rom.  “ Vini vice sanguinem | representing either the Lord Himself, the indi- 
funditis "') that the form of a cask has been given | vidual Christian, or abstract qualities such as 
to certain small vessels for preserving the blood | those of swiftness, brilliancy, conjugal affection, 
ot martyrs (e. g. Boldetti, pp. 163—4), with allu- &c. Ina painting given by De Rossi (vol. i. tav. 
sion to tne power of their self-sacrifice in hold- "viii.), two dolphins bear (apparently) vessels with 
ing the Church together. He concludes, how- : the Sacramental loaves. It has been suggested, 
ever, on the whole, that the picture of the | and is not improbable, that the Dolphin embra- 
Dolium was very possibly only a play on words, , cing the Anchor, so often found on gems, rings, &c. 
from its resemblance in sound to doleo, and its (Mamachi, Antig. Christ. iii. 23; Lupi, Zpitaph. 
inflections. This seems to be proved by his ex- | Serer. M. 64, note 1), is an emblem of the Cruci- 
ample from Mamachi (see woodcut)—two dolia, , fied Saviour, or, indeed, of the faithful follower. 
with the iuscription IVLIO FILIO PATER For its use as an emblem of swiftness, see Bol- 
DOLIENS. [R. St. J.T.] | detti, p. 332, where is figured the handle of a pen 
found in a Christian sepulchre, fashioned into the 
dolphin-shape, which may indicate, as Martigny 
DOLIENS supposes, that the occupant was in life a scribe 
ILI O o) or short-hand writer.—Ps. xlv. 2. The fish with 
Vito F TATES extended fins, or back bent, as if in the act of 
plunging forward, seems to be used to express 
speed in pressing forward for the prize of the 
Christian race. See Lupi, Epitaph. Šev. pp. 53 
and 185. In the latter he is accompanied by a 
dove, and both are approaching a vase, which may 
signify the Living Waters of Baptism or of Truth. 
See Martigny, s. v. Dauphin. The dolphins (see 
woodcut), placed two close together on each side 
of the inscription over Baleria or Valeria La- 
DOLPHIN [see s. v. FisH]. As in tne case | tobia, are thought to symbolize conjugal affec- 
of other Christian symbols, the dolpnin 18 used | tion, [R. St. J.T.) 
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DOLUS MALUS. [FOoRGERY.] . cumbered space—200 ft. by 100 ft.—is obtained. 
* [CHURCH, p. 373.) After the time of Justinian 

DOME. (Commonly derived from DOMUS | churches in the East were almost exclusively 
Der, domes being at one time so invariable a | built after some modification of the plan of St. 
part of churches as to usurp their name.  Per- | Sophia, in which the dome forms so important 
haps from čsua.) A concave ceiling or cupola, | a feature. The germ of the nearly square ground- 
either _hemispherical_ or of any other curve, | plan, with a dome covering the centre, is perhaps 
covering a circular or polygonal area; also a [to be found in domed oratories or Kalybes of 
roof the exterior of which is of either of these | Syria. Sce woodcut, p. 347. 
forms (Parker's Gloss. s. v. CUPOLA). In the church of St. Vitalis at Ravenna, built 

The dome is not usual in churches of the | between A.D. 526 and 547, there is a sort of 
basilica type, though it is sometimes found ; in | clerestory, 20 ft. high, below the dome. And 
the church of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme (for | atter the death of Justinian we find this con- 
instance), we find a dome covering one of the | struction, in which the dome itself is placed on 
chapels (the south-eastern) by which the apse is | a drum pierced with windows, frequent in the 
enclosed. [CHURCH, p. 370.) empire. The church of St. Clement, for in- 

In sepulchral or memorial churches, usually | stance, at Ancyra, belonging probably to the 
circular, sometimes polygonal in form, the dome, | latter part of the 6th and beginning tf the 7th 
as might be expected, is of frequent occurrence. | century, had such a dome placed on a low drum. 
"The church of Sta. Costanza is of this class, and | The church of St. Irene, at Constantinople (earlier 
there we find the dome supported on an interior | part of the 8th century), has the dome on a drum 
peristyle. (CHuRcH, p. 371.) The “ Dome of | of great height ; and a similar dome is found in 
the Rock " at Jerusalem, classed by some autho- | the church of St. Nicholas of Myra, which is 
rities among memorial churches, has a dome sup- | perhaps of more modern date. [CHURCH, p. 378.) 
ported by four great piers. Other eramples may | The Duomo Vecchio at Florence, by some assigned 
be found in the church of St. George in 'Thes- | to the 7th century, by others to A.D. 774, is 
salonica, 9th cent., and the cathedral at Bosrah | covered by a dome 65 ft. in internal diameter. 
in the Hauran, of the date A.D. 512. [CHURCH, | (CHURCH, p. 380. bL.) 

kod. 

The sepulchral chapel built by the empress |  DOMESTICUS, “ belonging to the house or 
Galla Placidia at Ravenna has a tower enclosing ' household," has several ecclesiastical senses :— 
a small dome. (CHURCH, p. 372.) One of the (1. Domestici are all who belong to the “ house- 
most remarkable domes in the world is that of | hold of faith ;" “ omnibus congruus honor exhi- 
St. Sophia, both from its size and from the pecu- | beatur, maxime tamen domesticis fidei" ( egula 
liar. manner in which it is supported, not by . St. Bened. c. 53). 
piers or arches on every side but upon two semi- 2. In the East, the principal dignitary in a 
domes, east and west, by which means a vast unen- | church choir after the Protopsaltes. There was 
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one on each siđe of the choir, to lead the singers in 
antiphonal chanting (Uodinus. De Ofic. e. vi. S 3; 
Goar'5 Zucholog. pp. 272, 248; Ducange, 8. v.). 
3. Domesticus Ustiorum, & AoueoTikos TGV 
Ovpev, the chief door-keeper at Constantinople 
(Codinus, De UJf. €. i. S 43). [C.] 


DOMINICA. [LoRp's DArY.] 


DOMINICA, šdgiaufsrnp, commemorated Jan. 
8 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


DOMINE LABIA. [DEUS IN ADJUTORICM.] 
DOMINICALIS or -LE. A fair linen cloth 


used by females at the time of the reception of 
the Eucharist. So farall authorities are agreed, 
but it is a controverted point whether it was a 
white veil worn over the head, or a napkin in 
which females received the Eucharist, which 
they were forbidden to touch with the naked 
band. [Commustos, HoLr, p. 416.) 

The latter view is that which has the greatest 
currency, and can reckon among its supporters 
such weighty liturgical authorities as Cardinal 
Bona (ter. Liturg. lib. ii. 6. 17); Habert ( Archie- 
rat., part. x. obs. viii.) ; Mabillon (de Liturg. Gall. 
lib. i. c. v. r. xxv.); Macer (/frerolez., sub voc.); 
Voss. ( Zhes. Zheol. de Symhol. Coen. Dom.), and 
others. It is chietly based on two canons of 
the Council of Auxerre, A.D. 578, one (can. 36) 
forbidding women to receive the kucharist 
with the bare hand; the other (can. 42) enact- 
iug that every woman when she communicates 
thvuld have her donunicalis or else postpone 
her communion. These two canons are inter- 
preted to refer to the same subject, and the 
dominicalis has been thus identiied with the 
fair linen cloth with which the hand was to be 
covered at the time of communion. This custom 
is expressly_ mentioned in a sermon printed 
among Augustine's, but erroneously ascribed to 
him, in which we read, “omnes quaudo com- 
municare desiderant lavent manus, et omnes 
mulieres nitida exhibeant linteamenta ut Corpus 
Christi accipiant." It will be observed that 
nowhere is this napkin expressly called dominicale. 

The other view—that the dominicale. was a 
head-covering. a veil (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 13) is strongly 
supported by Ducange (sub roce) ; Labbć (ad Con- 
cil, Autig8tod,); and Baluzius (Not. in Gratian. 
caus. xxxiii. quaest. ili. c. 19), and is accepted by 
vur own Bingham (bk. xv. ch. v. & 7). "The pas- 
sage from an ancient MS. Penitential given by 
Pucange, fvrbidding a woman to communicate 
if she has not her “ dominicale*' on her head, 
“si mulier communicans dominicale suum super 
caput suum non habuerit, &c.," is express fvr 
this view if it be correctly quoted. The canons 
cited by Baluzius (apud Bingham, /.c.) from the 
Council of Macon, “in which the dominicale is 
. expressly stvled the veil which the women wore 
upon their heads at the communion," do not 
appear in the acts of cither the first or second 
Coungil of that name. This, however appears 
the more probable view. [E. V.] 


DOMINICUM. 1. One of the names of a 
CnuncH (q. v.), Greek kupiakdv. 

2. Equivalent to Kupiaxdv Ščerrvov.  Cyprian, 
Epist. 68; “ Numqnid ergo Donunicum post 
coenam celebrare debemus?" And the martyrs 
in Africa, somewhat later, were accused of cele- 


brating “ collectanr et Dominicum," the ordinary 11 (Jfart. Usuardi), 
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assembly and the Lord's Supper (Arta Proons, 
Šuturnini, etc., 6. 3; compare ce. Tand 8). [C.] 

DOMINUS or DOMNUS. 1. Equivalent to 
“ Saint " asa title; as “ Dominus Joannes “* ter 
St. John, in Cyprian's Zife of Caesarius of Arles. 
Sometimes in the form Domnus; St. Martib. Tur 
instance, is called * Domnus Martinus " in the 
preface and in can. 13 of the first council or 
Tours. St. Peter is called “ Domnus Petrus 
Apostolus" (Conc. Turon. II. c. 23); St. Paul, 
“ Domnus Paulus Apostolus" (Gregory of Tour», 
Hist. Franc. ix. 41). The Jfar of the Chaldaran 
Christians (as in * Mar Markos") is equivalent 
to Dominus. 

2, Bishops are called Domini, without ADY 
further designation of their episcopal dignitv. 
Fer instance, a bishop is described bv Grezorr 
the Great (Epi. iv. 27) as “ Dominus Mizenatis 
ecelesiae." Dominus in this usage also is fre- 
quently shortened into Domnus, as, for instance, 
bv Gregory of Tours and Gregory the Grest 
(Ducange, s. v.). tj 

3. Domuus was at first a title of the abbat 
(Zeg. Benedict. 63), afterwards of his sub-otficials, 
and, in the middle ages, of monks generally (Mar- 
tene ad (oc. citat.). Vhe word was applied to saints 
(Sulpic. Sever., Ep. 2, 3; Mabill. Ann. U. S. B. 
xviii. 9), to bishops (Conc. Aurel. iii. Subscr.), 
and to the pope (Ducange, Glossar. Lat. s v.) 
Hence the titles, “ Dan," * Don," “ Donna," &ec. 
in the Romance, and, in modern French, ** Dom,? 
for monks (Ducange, Gloss. Lat. u. s. Alard. Guz. 
VPrae!. Cassiani (919.). 

“ Domna " was used similarly of nuns. 


[l. G. 8) 


DOMINUS VOBISCUM. 1. The versicle 
Dominus Vobiscum, with the response, ef cum 
Sjiritu tuo, is found in the Gregorian Sucru- 
mentaru immediately before the Sursum Cordi, 
which introduces the CANON. 

In the third of the ancient canons rend and 
approved at the First Couucil of Braga, A.D. 563, 
(bruns's Canoncs, ii. 35),.,it is provided that 
bishops and _priests should not greet the people 
in dillerent ways, but that both should use the 
form Dominus sit robiscnn (Ruth ii. +4), avd 
the people respond Ft cum spiriću tuo, the fvrm 
handed down from the very Apostles, and re- 
tained by the whole Eastern Uhurch. The latter 
assertion does not appear to be foundel on ficet, 
for the Eastern Church has constantly used the 
form “ /'cace be with you all." [PAx _Vos- 
CUM.] The distinction which the canon notes 
and forbids between the priest's salutation and 
the bishop's, was probably that the former used 
the form Don nus robiscum, the latter, as re- 
presenting more completely the Lord Himselt, 
the form Par robiscnnn. But see Krazer, Ik 
Liturijiis, p. 399 f. 

2. At Prime, in the Daily Otfice, Dominus 
robiscum, with the usual response, is said belore 
the Collect. 

3. When the Breviarium Hipponense (can. 1 
al. 6) orders “ ut lectores populum non salutent," 
the meaning probably is, that they were nut 
permitted to use the form commonly appro- 
priatel to the higher orders, whether Dornunws 
or Par vobiscum. fU.] 


DOMIO, bishop of Salona in Dalmatia, mar- 
tyr, with eight soldiers; commemorated April 
[W.F. i] 


DOMITIANUS 


DOMITIANUS. (1) Abbot of Lyons; de- 
position July 1 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Philadelphia in Arabia, with 
five others; commemorated Aug. 1 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(3) Deacon, and _martyr at Ancyra in Galatia, 
with Eutreus the presbyter; commemorate. 
Dec. 28 (.Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). 

(4) Bishop of Melitene, circa _A.D. 570; com- 
memorated Jan. 10 (Cul. Dyzaut.). [W.F.G.] 


DOMITILLA, virgin, martyr nt Terracina 
in Campania, under Domitian and Trajan; com- 
memorated May 7 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi) ; May 12 (JIfurt. Hieron). [W.F.G.] 


DOMITIUS. (1) Martyrin Syria; comme- 
morated July 5 (.Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2) In Phrvgia, droudpTus, under Julian; com- 
memorated Aug. 7 (Cal. Byzant.) —[W.F.G] 


DOMNINA or DOMNA, virgin, martyr 
with her virgin companivns ; commemor ated 


April 14 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). —[W.F.G.] 


DOMNINUS. (1) Martyr at Thessalonica 
with Victor; commemorated March 30 (Murt. 
Usuardi), 

(2) Martyr at Julia, under Maximian; com- 
memorated Oct. 9 (/b.) [W.F.G.] 


DOMUS DEI. (1) Literally, the church 
a3 a material building (Optatus, c. Donat. iii. 17). 
Hence Ital. Duomo, and Germ. Dom. 

(2) The Church, as the whole body of Chrlis- 
tim people (Lucifer of Cagliari, Pro Athanasio, 
i. 22; Ducange, s. v.) [C.] 


DONA, DONARIA. These words nre not 
unfrequently used by Christian writers in the 
special sense of ofterings placed in churches, parti- 
cularly costly presents given as memorinls of 
some great mercy received by the oiferers(Jerome, 
Kjist. 27, ad Eustoch. ; Epist. 13, ad_ Paulin. z 
Sidonius Apoll. lib. iv. Zp. 18; Paulinus of Nola, 
Natal. S. Felicis, 6). The corresponding Greek 
word is ava8nua (Luke xxi. 5; 2 Maccab. ix. 16), 
which Suidas defines as rav Tb dpiepuućvov 
Geg. See, for instance, the account of the offer- 
ings of Constantine to the Anastasis at Jerusa- 
lem (Euseb. Vita Constant. iii. 25). [CORONA 
Lucis; VOTIVE OFFERINGS.] [C.] 


DONATA, of Scillita, martyr at Carthage 
with eleven others; commemorated July 17( Mart. 


Kom. Vet., Bedae, 'Adonis, Usuardi) (W.F.G.] 
DONATI. [OnsLATI.] 
DONATTANUS. (1) Martyr at Nantes 


with Rogatianus, his brother; commemorated 
May 24 (Jfart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Bishop and confessor in Africa, with Pre- 
sidius, Mansuetus, Germanus, and  Fuscolus, 
under Hunnericus ; commemorated Sept. 6 (3fart. 
Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


DONATILLA, virgin, martyr_ in Africa, 
with Maxima and Secunda, under Gallienus; 
commemorated July 30 (4Mfart. Hieron., Rom. 
Vet., Usuardi, Cal. Carth.). [W.F.G.) 


DONATUS. (1) Martyr at Rome with 
Aquilinus and three others; commemorated 
Feb. 4 (Mart. Hieron., Usuandi). 

(8) Martyr at Concordia with Secundianus, 
Romulus, and eighty-six others; comimemorated 
Feb. 17 (/6.); 
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commemorated Mar. 
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(8) Martyr at Carthage; 
1(/b.); 

(4) Martyr in Africa, with Epiphanius the 
bishop, and others; commemorated April 7 
(art. Usunrdi), April 6 (Mart. Heron). 

(5) Martyr at Caesarea in Cappadocia, with 
Polyeuctus and Vicetorius:; commemorated May 
21 (Jart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(6) Bishop and martyrat Aretium in Tuscanv 
under Julian; commemorated. Aug. 7 (Jlurt. 
hvom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 

(7) The presbyter_ and anchorite in a district 
on Mount Jura, in Belgic Gaul; commemorated 
Aug. 19 (3fart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr at Antioch, with Restitutus, Vale- 
rianus, Fructuosa, and twelve others; comme- 
morated Aug. 23 (76.). 

(9) Martyrat Capua, with Quintus and Arcon- 
tius; commemorated_ Sept. 5 (Mut. Hiron, 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(10) Martyr with Hermogenes and twenty- 
two others; commemorated Dec. 12 na 
Usuardi). [W. F 


DOOR (As SvMROL). See St. John x. 9. 2? 
seems most probable that in the various repre- 
sentations of sheep leaving or entering their fold 
or house, and so representing the Jewish or Gen- 
tile Church [BETuLEHEM 5 CuuURcI], the dvor 
may be intended to recall the words “I am the 
door," to the spectator's mind. In Aliegranza, 
Mon. di Milano, gc., tav. ii., the door is seen 
tive times repeated, evidently with this svm- 
bolic reference, and on the porch or tympanum 
of the old basilica of St. Aquilinus in the same 
city the following verses occur :— 

* Janua sum vitae; precor omnes intro venite; 
Per me transibunt qui coeli gaudia quaerunt: 
Virgine qui natus, nullo de patre crcatus, 
Intrantes salvet, redeuntes ipse gubernet." 


Lupi, Diss. e Lett. i. p. 262 gives a bas-relicf 
in gilded bronze, which contains a gate or door, 
with the Lamb under it bearing the Cross, and 
the words “Ego sum ostium, et ovile ovi- 


um." [R. St. J. T.) 


DOORS OF  CHURCHES. 
portae, valvae ; Bvpal, xvAa:.) 

1. The principal outer doors of a church seem 
to have been in ancient times at the west, if the 
church was so built that the altar was at the 
east end, or at any rate in the end facing the 
altar. Ina basilican church of three aisles there 
were for the most part three western doors : 


(Janwae, 


“ Alma domus triplici patet ingredientibus arcu." 
Paulinus of Nola, &p. 52, ad ser. 


In Constantine's great “Church of the Sa- 
viour? at Jerusalem, the three doors faced the 
east [CHURCII, p. 369]. At these doors stood 
during service the “ weepers"' (rpogkAaiovTes). 
If there was a NARTHEX, the western doors 
gave entrance into this, and other doors again 
from the narthex into the nave. The nave was 
sometimes again itself divided into chorus an:l 
trapeza—the portions for the clerics and the 
people respectively—by a screen or partition 
having doors; but more frequently those who 
entered by the western doors saw before them at 
once the ICONOSTASIS, or screen enclosing the 
sanetuary, with its three doors. 

2. The doors in the Iconostasis were known 
generally as kaykeAAoBuplšes, rdprar To0 aylou 
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Bfjuaros; the side doors distinctively as Ada: 
or wapasćpria. The central doors were called the 
“ Holy Doors" (&yra:r Bupal) and sometimes the 
* Royal Doors" (BagiAiKal Bupal). 

3. The great western doors of the nave were 
called the *“ Royal Gates" (Bagiuxa] ziXa); 
and this term was also adopted by Latin writers, 
so that “ regiae" came to be used substantively 
for these doors. Anastasius, for instance, says 
(Vitae Pontijf. c. 119) that pope Honorius (A.D. 
626—638) covered with silver plates the great 
royal—the so-called “ Median"—doors at the 
entrance of a church (regias in ingressu ecclesiae 
majores, quae appellantur inedianae). When the 
church had a narthex, the western doors of this 
were also sometimes called the “ royal " gates. 

4. The great church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople hud nine doors between the narthex and 
the nave. As these were covered with silver, 
not only were they called the “Silver Doors," 
but the same term came to desiznate the doors 
of other churches which occupied the same 
position. : 

5. Another term, the application of which 
cannot be absolutely determined, is the “ Beauti- 
ful Gates" (opala VA). These have been 
supposed to be the gates which separate chorus 
aud trapeza (Goar); those wbich separate nave 
from narthex (Ducange); or the outer gate of 
the narthex (Neale). The latter application is 
supported by the fact that the term is taken 
from the “ Beautiful Gate" of the temple, un- 
doubtedly an outer gate. 

6. The “ Angelic Gate" (&yyeA.xh mvAn) was 
one which allowed a person to enter the trapeza, 
go as to draw near the choir. Nothing farther 
is known of it. It is not improbable that it was 
a local term. 

7. The word Bupd is consistently used to de- 
signate a door within the building, and the word 
mVAn to designate the much larger “ gates “ 
which admitted the mass of the congregation 
from without into the narthex or the nave. 
Epithets like “ roval " “and beautiful " are per- 
haps not used invariably with a special meaning, 
but the “Holy Doors" are always the central 
doors of the Bema, and no other. 

8. The Holy Doors were opened at the com- 
meacement of the Great Vespers, at all “en- 
trances,'" whether at Vespers or in the Liturgy ; 
and at the end of the Liturgy, when the people 
are invited to approach for the purpose of com- 
imunicating (Neale, Zustern Church, Introd. pp. 
194-200). 

9. The doors of churches were frequently of 
rich material and _ workmanship. The outer 
doors of St. Sophia at Constantinople were of 
bronze, with ornaments in relief (UHURCH, p. 
374); and those of the Iconostasis, as well as 
those between the narthex and the nave, of 
silver. And elsewhere, as not unfrequently in 
the Liber Pontijiculis, we read of doors of metal 
gilt, or of wood richly inlaid or carved. —— [C.] 


DOORKEEPERS (zvAopol, 8upwpol, Ostitrii), 
an inferior order of clergy mentioned by the 
Pseudo-Ignatius (Zjuist. Antioch.), by Eusebius 
(/1. E. vi. 43), and by Justinian (Novell. iii. 1). 
There is no mention of them in Tertullian or 
Cyprian, from which Thomassin (Vet. et Nov. 
Eccl. Disap. i. 1. 2, c. 30, & 8) infers that in 
the early African church their duties wcre 
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discharged by the laity. The cvuncil of Lav- 
dicea (c. 24), speaks of them among the inferior 
orders of clergy. At the ordination <f a dngr- 
keeper, after previous instruction by the zrch- 
deacon he was presented to the bishop who de- 
livered to him the keys of the church, with the 
injunction to act as one who must render to 
God an account of the things which are openeal 
by those keys (iv. Conc. Carth. c. 98). The 4th 
council of 'Voledo (c. 4) provides that a dorr- 
keeper should keep the door of the church at 
the opening of councils. ln the 2nd canon of 
another council of Toledo, held A.D. 397, it is 
ordered that a doorkeeper should be appointed 
by the priest to provide for the cleansing and 
lighting of the church and sanctuary (Bruns's 
Canones, i. 220). In the Apostolic Cunstituteons 
(ii. 25) they are spoken of as belonging to that 
portion of the clergy which represents the Le- 
Vites, but in the lowest grade. Their share af 
the Agapae was the same us that of a Levtar ar 
Cantor (Zlid. ii. 28); there is no mention of 
their ordination, and they are named among the 
clergy who were not permitted to baptize (/iad. 
iii. 11). They were to stand during the time of 
service at the door of the part of the cnurch 
allotted to the men (/bid. ii. 57). They were 
allowed to marry (Zbid. vi. 17). [P. 0.) 


DORIA, martyr with Chrysanthus, under 
Numerian ; commemorated_March 19 (Cal. Ry- 


zant.). [W.F.G.] 


DORMITIO (xolunqqis), the “falling asleep," 
used to describe the state of those who “* depart 
hence in the Lord" (Cyprian, Epist. i. c. 2). 
More especially it is used to designate the day 
of the departure or “ Assumption " of the Virgin 
Mary (MARY, FESTIVALS OF]; Xanthopulus, for 
instance (quoted by Ducange, s. v. Dormitio), 
uses the expression, koiunoiwv &yvns, Thv uerd- 
oTagiv Aćyw. See Danicl's Cudez Liturg., iv. 239; 
and Menard's Sacram. Greg., pp. 411,707. [C.] 


DORMITORIUM. A garment for sleeping 
in; the “lebiton lineus*" of Pachomius (Vita, 
c. 22). The gloss on the ARule of St. Benedict 
explnins Dormitoria by the Greek word čynoi- 
unBpa (Ducansge, s.v.). [C.) 


DORMITORY (Dormitorium). It was the 
primitive custom for monks to sleep all together 
in one large dormitory (Alteser. Asceticon, ix. 8). 
Not till the 14th century (Ducange, Glvssar. Lat. 
s. v.) was the custom introduced of using separate 
sleeping cells. By the rule of Benedict all were 
to sleep in one room, if possible (Bened. /teg. c. 
22) with the abbat in their midst (cf. Magistr. 
Keg. c. 29; Bened. Rey. c. 22) or in larger mo- 
nasteries ten or twenty together with a dean 
(Bened. Reg. ib.; cf. Caesar. Arelat. reg. ad Mo- 
nach. c. 3; Reg. ad Virg. 6. 7; Aureol. Acg. c. 6; 
Ferreol. eg. cc. 16, 383). Only the aged, the in- 
firm, the excommunicated were excepted from 
this arrangement (Cujusd. Žeg. c. 13). Each monk 
was to have a separate bed (Bened. Ae. v. 5.; 
Caesar. Arelat. Peg. v. s.: Fructuos. Reg. e. 14). 
They were to sleep clothed and girded (Bened. 
Reg. v. 8.; Mag. Keg. c. 11; Cujusd. Reg. v. £), 
the founder probably intending that the monk 
should sleep in one of the two suits ordered br 
his rule (Bened. Reg. €. 55); but in course of 
time the words were loosely interpreted as 
mcaning only the woollen tunic (Marten. ad oc. 
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citat.) It was particularly enjoineđ, pnerile as 
.the caution sounds, by Benedict and others, that 
the monks were not to wear their knives in bed 
(Bened. Reg. c. 22: Magist. Reg. c.11). A light 
was to be kept burning in the dormitory all 
night (Bened. Reg. v. s.; Mag. Reg. c. 29; 
Cujusd. Reg. v. s.). All the monks were to rise 
at a given signal (Regg. Monast. passim). The 
dormitory was to be kept under lock and key 
till morning (Mart. ad Bened. Reg. c. 48). The 
sleeping-room for stranger monks was usually 
close to the great dormitory, and not far from the 
chapel (Mart. ad Bened. Reg. c. 53: cf. Capitul. 
Aquisgr. 68). 

In the first fervor of monastic zeal it was n 

common practice to sleep on the bare ground 
(xauevvla ; cf. Altes. Ascet. ix. 8; Vit. St. Anton. 
c. 6; Theodoret, Philoth. 1, &c.). Others slept 
on mats (WaBia, mattac, stramenta ; Cassian. 
Collat. i. 23; xviii. 11; Ruffin. Verb. Senior. ii. 
29, 125); frequently these were made by them- 
selves ( Viž. Pachom. 43), and Augustine speaks 
of some strict Manicheans as “ mattarii * (Cont. 
ŽFaustin. v. 5). "The rule of Benedict allows 
mattress (sagum), coverlet (/aena or lina), and 
pillow (capićule, v. s.); but in Egypt the mat- 
tress was considered a luxury in the 4th century, 
not permissible except for guests (Cass. Coll. 
xix. 6). Some of the monks of Tabenna slept 
in their tunics, half sitting, half lving (Vila 
* Pachomii, c. 14, in Rosweyd's Vit. Patr.). 

The time allowed for sleep was for Egyptian 
moukg in the commencement of monachism very 
short inđeed (Cass. Znstit. v. 20; Coll. xii. 15, 
xiii. 6). Arsenius is said to have contented him- 
self with one hour only. Ruffinus speaks of 
others who allowed themselves four hours in the 
night for sleep, assigning fvur-for prayer, fvur 
for work (Verb. Sen. c. 199). Even Benedict, 
though far more tolerant, forbad his disciples to 
retire to rest again after nocturns ( Reg. c. 8; cf. 
Cass. Znstit. ii. 12). But the rule was not adhered 
to strictly (Marten. ad Bened. Re. 1. c.). 

The rules of the canonici in the 8th and 9th 
century were very similar to those of the monks. 
Chrodegang ordered all to sleep in one chamber, 
unless with the bishop's licence (XReg. c. 3). 


This was enforced on the canonici in their' 


monasteries and on those dwelling under the 
bishop's roof, by ihe council of Tours, 813 A.D. 
(Conc. Turon. iii. cc. 23, 24). The council at 
Aachen, three years later, ordered bishops to see 
that the canonici slept in one dormitory (Conc. 
Aquisyjr. cc. 11, 123); and in its second session 
repeated the decree of the council at Chalons 
813 A. D., that all nuns, except the sick and in- 
firm, should sleep in one dormitory on separate 
beds (Conc. Cabill, c. 59, cf. Conc. Moguant. 813 
A.D., €. 9, cf. Conc. Tu-on. ii. 567 A.D., €. 14). 
Grimlaic, in his rule for solitaries, orders that 
no fancy work is to be allowed on the coverlets. 
[I. G. S.) 

DORONA, “Indus et Dorona,'? commemo- 
rated Dec. 19 (Cul. Armen.) [W.F.G.] 


DOROTHEA, virgin, martyr with Theophi- 
lus at Caesarea in Cappadocia; commemorated 
Feb. 6 (Hurt. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 
[W.F.G.] 


DOROTHEUS. (1) Martyr at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, with Castor; commemorated Mar. 28 
(Mart. Usuardi). 
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(2) Bishop of Tyre, martyr under Julian 
commemorated June 5 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) Martyr at Nicomedia, with Gorgonius, 
under Diocletian ; commemorated Sept. 9 (Jfart. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


DORYMEDON, martyr with Trophimus 
and Sabbatius, A.D. 278 ; commemorated Sept. 19 
(Cal. Byzant.). [W.rF.G.] 


DOSSAL (Dorsale, dorsile_ pallium). A cur- 
tain hung on the walls of the choir of a church, 
or other place of dignity; behind the stalls of the 
clerks, “a dorso clericorum " (Duraudus, Za- 
tionale, I. iii. 23). “Cortina quae pendet ad 
dorsum " (The Monk of St. Gall, Vita Car. Mag. 
i. 4). Ekkehard the younger (/e Casibus S. Galli, 
c. 1), spenks of a place decked “ tapeto et dor- 
sili " (Ducange, 8. v.). [C.] 


DOTALIA INSTRUMENTA. [CoNTRAcr 
OF MARRIAGE, p. 458.) 


DOVE (AS SYMB01.). Like the mystic fish 
andl lamb, the dove has more than one meaning 
or train of meaning : it is used svymbolically for 
the Divine Being and for the Christian wor- 
shipper; and is also represented simply in its 
own form on graves and the walls of cata- 
combs. It is used very frequently (see wood- 
cut) with Noah in the ark, in the litera] sense ; 
and in all representations of the Lord's baptism 


Fresco in the Catacomb of Domitilla, probably second ceutnry. 


and elsewhere, the dove indicates the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. In one instance, an Orante 
surrounded by several doves is opposed on one 
medallion of the front of a sarcophagus to the 
Good Shepherd with His sheep on another. 
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This use of the dove is very frequent in the 
monumenta of Southern Gaul; where, as in 
the catacombs, the birds which stand on each 
side of the monograma or crosses are often clearly 


intended for doves. See Leblant, Znscr. Chretiennes. 


de la Gaule antćricures au huitičme siecle, Paris, 
1856. 

As an emblem of the Third Person of the 
Trinity, the carved or painted figure of the dove 
appeared from a very early period in all bap- 
tisteries (see Luke iii. 24). One of the earliest 
examples of this is the baptistery in the ceme- 
tery of St. Pontianus (Aringhi, ii. 275). The 
painting, though considered by Martigny as of 
later date than the building, is referred by him 
to the 6th century, and represents the Lord's 


Baptisma! Dove. Catacomb of Pontianus ; seventh century. 


baptism in Jordan. The rude and grim figures 
in this painting remind us of those of the Lau- 
rentine and other very early MSS. The sym- 
metrical arrangement is also like early Byzantine 
work, so called ; and the river isa winding trench, 
with a curious typical resemblance to the actual 
course of Jordan, which induces us to think the 
painter_had visited it. So also in both bup- 
tisteries at Ravenna. The mosaic of St. Mark*s 
preserves this likeness, with the addition of three 
adoring angels, a star above the dove, fish in the 
river, and the double axe laid to the root of a 
tree. This imagery is strictly followed in the 
wild and powerful painting of 'Tintoret, in the 
Scuola di S. Rocco, now scarcely intelligible 
(Ruskin, Modern Painters, vol. ii.) The Turin 
miniature is remarkable for its topographical 
accuracy as to two of the sources of Jordan, 


labelled respectively FK ons Y oR and 
Fons DA D 


figures of doves on a font or laver of very early 
date belonging to the church of Gondrecourt 
(Hevue Archeologique, v. i. p. 129), where how- 
ever only birds are said to be drinking from 
vases, and pecking at grapes. See also Pa- 
ciaudi, De Cultu S. Joannis Baptistnc, pp. 58, 
69, where copies of a miniature from a MS. in 
the Royal Library at Turin, and of a mosaic in 
St. Mark?s in Venice, are given, both containing 
the dove. A golden or silver dove was often 
suspended above the font in early times. [Dove, 
THE  EUCHARISTIC.] These sometimes  con- 
tained the anointing oil used in baptism and 
extreme unction (Martigny, s. v.; and Aringhi, 
vol. ii. p. 326, c. 5). On lamps in form of doves, 
see Aringhi, ii. 325, 1. 

As a symbol of the believer, the dove of 
course has chief reference to two texts of H.S., 
belonging to different yet harmonious trnins of 


Martigny also mentions 
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thought. One 15 Matt. x. 16, “Be ye wise as 
serpenuts and harmless as doves;" the other, 
Ps. 1v. 6, “ O that I had wings like a dove, then 
would I flee away and be at rest." The passages 
in Cant. i. 15, ii. 14, v. 2, vi. 9, refer to tbe 
Church, and therefore may be taken as referring 
simply to all faithful souls.  Martigny giver a 
drawing of a seal with a dove in the centre, 
surrounded by the words “ć Veni si amas," 1a 
obvious reference to Cant. ii. 10. The dove 
with the olive or palm-branch, which se 
often accompanies it, is held equivalent to 
the form “In Pace." As with other birds, the 
flying or caged dove has reference to the de- 
liverance of the sou] from the flesh in death, 
or to its imprisoned state in life. [See Bip.) 
Aringhi quotes St. Ambrose's sermon on St. Euse- 
bius, “ Altiora facilius penetrantur simplicitate 
mentis, quam levitate pennarum ;" and St. Au- 
gustine on St. Matt. x. to the same purpose. 
In Aringhi, ii. p. 145, the dove is associated with 
the peacock ; also, p. 139, in a _vault of the 
Catacorhb of St. Priscilla. In Bottari, tav. 181, 
it hovers with the olive-branch above the thres 
holy children in the flames. 

Twelve doves, representing the Twelve A postles, 
occur in Bottari, i. p. 118, on a mosaic cruciliz. 
See also Paulinus of Nola (Ep. ad Severum, xxxii. 
€. 10). He thus describes a mosaic (musirum 
opus) in his church. [CRoss.] 


“ Pleno coruscat Trinitas mysterio : 
Stat Christus agno : vox Patris coelo tonat : 
Et per columbam Spiritus Sanctus fluit. 
Crucem corona lucido cingit globo : 
Cui coronae sunt corona apostoli, 
Quorum figura est in columbarum choro. 
Pia Trinitatia unitas Christo colt, 
Habente et ipsa_Trinitate insignia ; 
Dum revelat vox paterna, et Spiritus : 
Sanctam fatentur crux et agnus victimam. 
Regnum et triumphum purpura et palma indicant 
Petram superslat ipaa petra ecclesiae, 
De qua sonori quatuor fontes meant, 
Evangelistae, viva Christi fumina' [R.S&J.T.] 


DOVE, THE EUCHARISTIC.  Pyxes or recep- 
tacles for the reserved host were not unfre- 
quently made of gold or silver in the shape of a 
dove, and suspended over the altar. Doves of 
the precious metals, emblematic of the Holy 
Spirit, were also suspended above the font in 
early churches. In the life of St. Basil by the 
Pseudo-Amphilochius, it is narrated that that 
father, after a vision that appeared to him while 
celebrating the Eucharist, divided the wafer into 
three parts, one of which he partook of with great 
awe, the second he preserved to be buried with 
him, and placed the third in a golden dove hang- 
ing over the altar. He afterwards sent for a 
goldsmith, and had a new golden dove made to 
contain the sacred morsel (Amphiloch. Fit. Basić, 
c. 6). 

One of the charges brought against the Ace- 
phalian heretic Severus by the clergy of Antioch 
at the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 536, was 
that he removed and appropriated to his own 
use the gold and silver doves hanging over th 
sacred fonts and altars, xpvras xal a 
TEepirTEpas Kpeuaućvas Uwepdvo T&V Oeiop xo- 
AvuBnBpav kar Buriarrnplov .... dpeTepirara 
(Labbe, Concil. v. 159). 

Such doves are mentioned by Anastasius in the 
Liber Pontijicalis, 6. g., St. Hilar. 70, “ cotumbam 
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auream pensan. libras 21 ;" Cf. Ducange, sub voc. ; 
Durantus, De _Ritibus, lib. i. c. xvi. 85; Paulin. 
Nolan. Ep. xxxii. Not. 154, p. 910. (E. V.] 


DOWRY. [ARRHAE: MARRIAGE.) 


DOXOLOGY (AožoAoyia). The term doxo- 
logy is usually confined (1) to the “Gloria in 
JExcelsis,'" which is called the greater doxology, 
and also the Angelical Hymn, from its opening 
clause recorded by St. Luke as having been sung 
by the angels who announced the birth of Christ 
to the shepherds ; and (2) to the “ Gloria Patri,' 
which is called the lesser doxology. The term 
is, however, sometimes given to the “ Trisagion " 
(Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven 
and earth are full of Thy glory), called also 
the Seraphic hymn, in reference to the vision of 
the Seraphim described by Isaiah (c. vi.); and 
also to the word ALLELUIA (q. v.), when repeated 
again and again as a hymn of praise. 

The exact periods of the origin of these dox- 
ologies are unknown, owing to the extreme 
scantiness of early Christian literature. But it 
may be safely conjectured that, in their earjiest 
forms, they came into use soon after that circu- 
lation of the Gospel narratives which must have 
quickly become general among Christians in pro- 
portion to the cultivation of each local church, 
and its means for communicating with the gene- 
ral body of believers. The extent and rapidity 
of this circulation being involved in extreme 
obscurity, so far as contemporary history informs 
us, the positiveness with which later writers 
have spoken of the almost Apostolic origin ot 
these hymns must be set down amongst those 
numerous assumptions which have clouded our 
real knowledge of primitive Christian life and 
devotions. 'The “ Trisagion " in all probability 
is the most ancient of all, as it would be the 
natural expression of the adoration of the Jewish 
Christians, who were already in possession of 
the Old Testament, and who would have been 
familiar with the book of Isaiah before their 
conversion to Christianity. The use of the 
“ Gloria in Excelsis," which originally consisted 
only of its opening sentence, would be equally 
natural, wherever the narrative of St. Luke was 
known ; and the “ Gloria Patri,' which origi- 
nally consisted only of its first clause, would be 
the result of a familiarity with the last verses 
vf St. Matthew's Gospel. 

The “Gloria in Excelsis" is unquestionably 
of Eastern origin.  Liturgical speculators, in- 
deed, have ingeniously discovered a reference to 
its existence iu very early writers. It has been 
frequently assumed that it was in fact “the 
hymn," which Christians sang on all solemn 
occasions, including such as are referred to in 
Acts xvi. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 26; and Col.iii. 16. 
When the author of the dialogue attributed to 
Lucian speaks of the Christians as watching 
all night for the purpose of singing hymns, 
it is supposed that their chief song was the 
“ Gloria in Excelsis." It is also held to have 
been specially referred to in the famous passage 
in Pliny's letter to Trajan: “ Affirmabant hanc 
fuisse summam vel culpae suae, vel erroris, quod 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, car- 
menque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem.* 
In reality, however, we first meet with this 
doxology, and in something very like its final 


form, in the book known as The Apostolical 


CHRIST. ANT. 
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Constitutions (vii. 47). It is there described as 
the “ mogning prayer," and stands as follows: 
“ Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men (čv dv8pomois eUčokla). 
We praise Thee, we sing to Thee (buvobućv ge), 
we bless Thee, we glorify Thee, we worship Thee, 
through the great High Priest; Thee the true 
God, the only unbegotten, whom no one can 
approach for the great glory. O Lord, heavenly 
king, God the Father Almighty, Lord God, the 
Father of Christ, the Lamb without spot, who 
taketh away the sin of the world, receive our 
prayer, thou that sittest upon the Cherubim | 
"or thou only art holy, thou only, Lord Jesus, 
the Christ of God, the God of every created 
being, and our king; by whom unto Thee be 
glory, honour, and adoration." Unfortunately, 
the writer of the Constitutions was not exempt 
from the spirit of falsification, which was by no 
means rare among early religious writers. As 
it is impossible to believe him when he attributes 
a liturgy of palpably Oriental character to St, 
Clement, we cannot be sure that in this record 
of the great doxology he has not made alterations 
or interpolations of his own. In the mention of 
the doxology in the treatise De Virginitute (in 
Athanasius's Works) only the beginning is quoted, 
and even here it is not identical with that given 
by the author of the Constitutions. Giving direc- 
tions to the virgins for their morning devotions, 
Athanasius says, “ Early in the morning say this 
Psalm, *O God, my God, early will I wake to 
Thee? When it is light, say, “Bless ye the 
Lord, all ye works of the Lord) and * Glory to 
God in the highest, and peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men. We sing to Thee, we bless Thee, 
we worship Thee,'* and the rest (of the hymn)? 
(€. 20; tom. 2, p. 120, ed. Benedict.). 

St. Chrysostom, on the other hand, in de- 
scribing the morning devotions of those who led 
an austere life, says that they sang, as the angels: 
did “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill towards men "; making no men- 
tion of the subsequent additions (Mom. 69 in 
Matth.). "How soon the use of the complete hymn 
became general in the Western Church it is im- 
possible to say. The 4th council of Toledo, A.D. 
633, treats of it in its completeness, defends it, as 
such, against certain rigorists who objected to 
its repetition on the grouid that only its first 
sentence was of divine origin. “For the same 
reason," said the fathers of the council (can. 13), 
“they might have rejected the lesser doxology, 
“ Glory and honour be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost,' which was com- 
posed by men; and also this greater doxology, 
part of which was sung by the angels at our 
Saviour's birth ; * Glory be to God on high, and 
on earth peace to men of goodwill;" but the 
rest that follows was composed and added to it 
by the doctors of the Church. 

The period at which this doxology was gene- 
rally introduced into the eucharistic office in the 
West is entirely a matter of conjecture. There 
is no foundation for the common idea that it 
formed a portion of the early liturgies. Justin 
Martyr (Apol. i. c. 65) in describing the eucha- 
ristic worship of his contemporaries, makes no 
mention of this hymn. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
in his 5th catechesis on St. Peter's 1st Epistle, 
while fizing certain details in the eucharistic 
service, such as the “Sursum corda," &c., gives 

2P : 
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no hint of its use. "Nor is it found in any of 
the  earliest  liturgies, whether Western _ or 
Eastern, which are in existence. In the Fast, it 
is still used in the _non-eucharistic morning ser- 
vices of the Church, being sung on Sundays and 
the grenter festivals, and recited on ordinary das. 
It was first appointed (according to the Ziber 
Pontif.) to be said in the Roman Liturgy by Pope 
Symmachus, who was raised to the Pontihicate in 
498, but only on Sundays and the festivals of 
martyrs, and apparently its recital was held to 
be a special privilege; for the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary (p. 1) gives the following directions con- 
cerning it: “Item dicitur Gloria in Excelsis Deo, 
si episcopus fuerit, tantummodo die Dominico, 
sive diebus festis. A presbyteris autem minime 
dicitur, nisi in solo paschi. — Quando vero letania 
agitur, neque Gloria in Ezcelsis Deo, neque Alle- 
luia_canitur." Pope Stephen the 3rd directed 
that on the highest festivals it should be sung 
only by bishops, at least in the Lateran Church. 
Pope Calixtus 2nd granted, as a privilege to the 
monks of Tournus* that they should use it on 
the Feast of the Annunciation ; “ pro reverentii 
B. Mariae semper Virginis, cujus nomine locus 
vester insignis est, in Annunciatione Domini Sal- 
vatoris nostri hymnum Angelicum inter missa- 
rum solemnia abbati et fratribus pronunciare 
concedimus* (Calixti epist. ad Franconem Abba- 
tem monasterii Trenorchiensis). From the Mo- 
zarabic ritual it seems to have been about this 
time recited in Spain on Sundays and certain 
festivals, in the eucharistic oflice; but in the 
Gallican Church it appears even when introduced 
to have been for a long time only sung on public 
days of thanksgiviung. = Its ultimate gradual 
adoption throughout the Western Church was 
no doubt due to the increasing influence of the 
example of Rome. At the same time our modern 
desire for uniformity in religious worship was 
unknown in the early ages of Christianity, not 
merely because our ideas on disciplinary organi- 
zation were as yet undeveloped, but because the 
facilities for communication, both personally and 
by letter, were comparatively slight, and local 
customs were preserved, as almost sacred in the 
eyes of those who had received them from their 
fathers. [GLORIA IN ExXCELSIS.) 

2. The origin and history of the “Gloria Patri,? 
or lesser doxology, is even more obscure than 
that of the “ Gloria in Excelsis," and in its 
present shape it is the result of the Arian 
controversies concerning the nature of Christ. 
It is quite impossible to trace its use to the 
three first centuries; if it was really known 
to the primitive Christians, it probably arose, 
as has been already suggested, from the juxta- 
position of the three persons of the Trinity, 
in the command given by the Lord to his 
Apostles to teach and baptize all nations. For 
several centuries, the clause “ As it was in the 
beginning, &c.,)" was certainly unknown in 
many parts of Christendom. The 4th council 
of Toledo, A.D. 633, makes no mention of this 
clause, and at the same time gives a version 
of the first oportion which is not identical 


e Tournus was an abbey in Burgundy, on the Sadne, 
between MfAcon and Chfilons; and the privilege granted 
by Stephen is remarkable as one of the earliest instances 
in which the bishop of Rome claimed a right over the 
public furms of prayer in local churcbes. 
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with that which subsequentiy became universal, 
reading it thus: “Glory and honour be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
world without end, Amen." In the old Spanish 
liturgy, known as the Mozarabic, supposed to be 
of a little later date, it occurs in the same form 
as in the decree of Toledo. In the treatise of 
Walafridus Strabo De rebus ecclesiusticis (c. 25), 
the diHerent usages of different countries are 
particularly specitied. —“ Dicendum," he save, 
“de hymno, qui ob honorem sanctne et univne 
Trinitatis otliciis omnibus interseritur, eum a 
sancetis patribus aliter atque aliter_ordinatum. 
Nam Hispani sicut superius commemoravimus, 
ita eum dici omnimodis voluerunt. — Graeci 
autem, * Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto, 
et nunc, et semper, et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. Latini vero eodem ordine et eisdem 
verbis hunc hyimnum decantant, addentes tantum 
in medio, “ Sicut erat in principio.*" The writer 
of the treatise De  Virjinitute which is otten 
placed. among the works of Athanasius, gives 
the “ Gloria Patri," as “ Glory be to the Father, 
and.to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, world 
without end, Amen." 

The addition of the second clause is enjoined 
in the year 529, by the 2nd council of Vaisen, 
which at the same time asserts that it was 
already universal among the Greeks. — “Quia 
non solum," says the council, “in Sede Aposto- 
lica, sed etiam per totum Orientem et totam 
Africam vel Italiam, propter haereticorum astu- 
tiam, qua Dei Filium non semper cum Patre 
fuisse, sed a tempore fuisse blasphemant, in omni- 
bus clausulis post Gloria, sicut erat in principio 
dicitur, etiam et nos in universis ecclesiis nostris 
hoc ita esse dicendum decrevimus." From which 
decree it appears certain that the use of the 
additional clause was at the least not general in 
Gaul at that time, though it is likely that it 
had gradunlly been introduced from Italy. Itis 
remarkable, indeed, as the new addition was 
adopted with the direct object of repudiating 
the Arian doctrine, that it should mot have 
spread more rapidly eastward, after the decisire 
action of the counci] of Nice in asserting the 
orthodox faith. 

From the writers of the Arian period, again, 
it would seem that there were important varia- 
tions in the traditional forms of the first clause, 
to which great significance was attached by the 
adherents of the opposing doćtrines. One of these 
forms stood thus: “ Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, with the Holy Ghost ; " and another, 
“ Glory be to the Father, in or by the Son, and 
by the Holy Ghost."  Sozomen asserts (7. E. 
iii. 20) that the form “ Glory be to the Father 
through the Son " was adopted by the Arians a3 
distinctly implying the subordination of the Son 
to the Father; and Valesius believes that the 
GKporeXevTia which the Arians used in their 
chanting (2. viii. 8), composed to support their 
own views (rpds rThv abrov šdtav), were doro- 
logies. On the other hand, Philostorgius, him- 
self an Arian, alleges that the ancient form was 
really that which the Arians preterred, and that 
Flaviin of Antioch was the first person who 
introduced the form now used, every one before 
him having said either “ Glory be to the Father 
by the Son, or “ Glory be to the Father in the 
Son." It is to be noted, also, that St. Basil 
was accused of having introduced a novelty, 
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when he said, “ Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son ;* and that in his vindication of himself 
(De Spiritu Sancto, c. 29 [al. 70 fi.)) he declares 
that all the three forms were ancient and to be 
used in the Nicene sense. He says, too, that his own 
practice was that of Irenaeus, Clement of Rome, 
Dionysius of Rome, Eusebius of Caesarea, Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, Origen, Athenogenes, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Firmilian, and Meletius. Each 
form indeed, was probably used indifferently, 
during the long period when the faith of the 
Church was left undefined, that is, until the 
council of Nice in the early part of the 4th cen- 
tury, How soon, in its present complete form, it 
was generally used in connection with the recita- 
tion of the Psalms, it is impossible to say. It is 
directed to be thus recited by St. Benedict ( Regula, 
c. 18) where he writes, “In primis dicantur versus; 
“ Deus in adjutorium, &c., * Domine ad adjuvan- 
dum, &c., et “Gloria?" But whether he was 
introducing a novelty, or merely sanctioning a 
practice already introduced, is a matter of mere 
conjecture. [See PSALMODY.) [J. M.C.) 


DRACONARIUS.  Strictly speaking this 
word denotes the bearer of the military standard, 
on which a dragon was represented, “ verillifer, 
qui fert vexillum ubi est draco depictus " (Du- 
cange, 8. 7.). 

When Constantine after his conversion placed 
the Christian symbol on the military ensigns 
instead of the dragon, the name outlived the 
change, and the standard-bearer was still called 
draconarius. Sometimes we find the ancient 
symbol joined to the new, the dragon being 

laced beneath the cross. 

In the Christianized empire this name came 
to signify the official who carried a standard or 
banner in ecclesiastical processions; a transfer- 
ence which was facilitated by the fact that the 
official in question often carried, as the soldiers 
also did, the labarum with the cross, Constan- 
tine's chosen symbol. 

Pellicia states ( Politia, ii. 113, ed. 1780) that 
in his time an object resembling almost exactly 
the ancient labarum, as depicted on coins, was 
still carried in supplications, and called “* gon- 
falon " by the Italians. 

The name Draconarius seems also to have been 
sometimes given to the cross-bearer. [C.) 


DRAGON (A8 SYmMBOL). [See SERPENT.] 
Though the serpent from the earliest ages has 
been a symbol of both good and evil, the dragon, 
wherever he occurs in early Christian art, seems 
to represent the enemy of mankind, all his temp- 
tations, and the evil desires of mankind which 
combine with them. The images of the Apo- 
calypse have much to do with this, of course, 
and the dragon appears in MSS. of that book, as 
in a Saxon one now in the Bodleian Library. 
The dragon-standards of cohorts, on the con- 
version of Constantine, had the Cross or mono- 
gram of Christ placed above the serpentine 
image; the name of the standard-bearer [DRA- 
CONARIUS] being applied in after times to bearers 
of banpers in Church processions. The labarum 
is represented as planted on the body of a ser- 
pent, in a _medal given by Aringhi after Baro- 
nius (vol. ii. p. 705). 

The fish or whale of Jonah is often repre- 
gented in the catacombs as a sort of draconic 
nondescript (see Bottari lvi. and passim, De 
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Rossi, &c.), perhaps with an idea of carrying 
out the symbolism of our Lord's passing under 
and out of the power of hell and of death. “But 
the idea of a sea-monster seems always intended 
to be convered. The idea of the dragon as a 
winged crocodile or lizard may have been derived 
from remains of the Sauri: a skeleton of sonie 
animal of that family is mentioned by Mrs. 
Jameson as having been exhibited at Aix in a 
fossil state, as the frame of a dragon which had 
long devastated the neighbourhood. Prof. Kings- 
ley calls attention to the fact that the pterodac- 
tyles of the lias were literally flying dragons to 
all intents and purposes. The GRIFFIN, as a mi- 
nister of God's service, is quite distinct from the 
dragon (see s. v.)* For Daniel and the Apocry- 
phal Dragon or Serpent see Bottari, v. 1, tav. 
xix. and woodcut. 


The Gothic imagination, in later days, revelled 
in dragons; the seven-headed beast, with crowns 
and nimbuses on all his heads except that 
“ wounded to death" (Rev. xii.), is a type of 
such art; see Didron's Outline, &c., vol. i. p. 162, 
“ from a 12th century Psalterium cum figuris," 
in the Bibliotheque Royale. In Constantine's 
Mosaic, (Euseb. de Vit4a Const. lit. iii. c. 3; see 
also Didron, Zconogr. Chretienne, vol. i., art. 
Croix), the serpent or dragon is associated 
with the Cross as the conquered enemy of man- 
kind. The serpent is placed at the foot of the 
Cross of Lothaire, and in the missal of Charles 
the Bald (Essay by Mons. G. St. Laurent, in 
Didron's Annales Archeologiques, vol. xxv. See 
SERPENT.) dragons are mentioned as occupying 
alternate panels of bas-relief with doves, drinking 
or pecking at grapes, on a font from the ancient 
church of Godrecourt, Revue Archeologique, vol. 
i. p. 129. 

Gori's representation ( Tlesaurus Diptychorum 
v. ii.) of the ivory binding of the Codex Laures- 
tanus consists in part of our Lord trampling on 

2 Bottari refers to Bosio, de Cruce, vi. c. xi. ; Ciampini, 
Vet. Mon. t. 1. c. xxl. p. 1913 Gretzer, de Cruce, t. iii. 
lib. 4. c. 33. 
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the lion and dragon, while the serpent is carved 

also near Him. [See SERPENT.) For the doves 
and tempting serpent on the Barberini gem see 
same article, and Gori, TA. Diptych. vol. iii. 
p. 160. [R. St.J. T.] 


DRAMAS, CHRISTIAN. As works of lite- 
rature, dramas such as the Xpirrds sdoxov 
ascribed to Gregory of Nazianzus, do not come 
within the scope of this Dictionary. Nor have we 
any sufficient evidence that sacred dramas were 
ever acted till after the time of Charlemagne, 
which forms the chronological limit of its archae- 
ology. All that can be said, therefore, is to 
note the fact that there is no proof of the prac- 
tice of dramutic representations of sacred history 
prior to that period, but that probably those 
which soon afterwards became very popular 
were not entirely novelties, and, as the present 
writer has noticed elsewhere (Dict. of the Bible, 
g.v. Magi), that names and descriptions like 
those wbich Bede gives of Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Belthasar (de Coliectan.), appear to imply a dra- 
matic as well as pictorial representation of the 
facts of the Nativity. (E. H. P.J 


DREAMS. It does not appear that the at- 
tempt to foretel the future by the interpretation 
of ordinary dreams was condemned by the early 
Church ; rather it was acknowledged that dreams 
might be made the vehicle of divine revelation. 
But some of the old heathen practices by which 
men sought to acquire supernatural knowledge 
in dreams, such as sleeping in an idol's temple 
wrapped in the skin of a sacrifice (Virgil, Aeneid 
vii. 88), or under the boughs of a sacred tree, 
were distinctly condemned. Jerome (in /oco) 
takes Isaiah 1xv. 4 to refer to such practices. 
There was no impiety (he says) which Israel in 
those days did not perpetrate, “sitting or dwell- 
ing in sepulchres, and sleeping in the shrines of 
idols; where they used to pass the night (incu- 
bare) on skins of victims laid on the ground that 
they might learn the future by dreams, as the 
heathen do in certain temples even unto this day * 
(Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlex. xi. 172). —[C] 


DRESS. This article relates to the ordinary 
dress of Christians, and the dress of the clergy 
in civil life. For the ministerial dress, see V EST- 
MENTS. 

1. Dress of Christians generally.—In the ear- 
liest days of the Church Christians probably took 
little thought for raiment ; yet even in the first 
century “ gay clothing " was found in Christian 
assemblies (St. James ii. 2) as well as in kings" 
palaces. “For Christians wore the ordinary dress 
of their station and country ; neither in speech 
nor in manners did they differ from other men ; 
whether in cities of the Greeks or cities of the 
barbarians they followed the customs of the place 
in dress and manner of life (Epist. ad Diognetum, 
c.5; Tertullian, Apologet. c. 42). "Here and there 
a convert adopted or retained—as Justin did—the 
napless cloak (rplBov) which was characteristic 
of the philosopher, and especially of the Cynic; 
but this did not distinguish him from the hea- 
then, but from those who made no profession of 
philosophy or ascelicism. There is no reason to 
doubt that those converts who had a professional 
dress—as civil and military officials—continued 
to wear it whenever duty required. 

But if the Christian was not in early times 
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distinguished from the heathen by his garb, 
there was always in the Church—as there could 
not fail to be—a strong feeling against luxury, 
display, and immodesty in apparel. Clement of 
Alexandria, who represents a somewhat ascetic 
tendency, condemns (Stromata, ii. 10, p. 232 f£) 
all kinds of dye for that which is but the cover- 
ing of man's shame, all gold and jewelry, all 
over-nice plaiting of the hair or decoration of 
the face ; he seems even to imply that there is 
no reason why men's dress should differ from 
that of women, as in both cases it serves but the 
same purpose of covering and protecting from 
the cold. He will none of cloth of gold or ludia» 
silk, the product of a poor worm turned to pur- 
poses of pride; still less of those fine materials 
which display what they seem to cover. Let 
the stufis which Christians wear be of their 
natural colour, not dyed with hues fit only fora 
Bacchic procession. it is permissible to weare 
stufis soft and pleasant to wear, not gaudy so as 
to attract the gaze. The long train which 
sweeps the ground and impedes the step is an 
abomination to him, as also the short immodest 
tunic of the Laconian damsel. In a word, he 
urges simplicity and modesty in al] points. 

Clement's invective probably implies that 
luxury in dress was not unknown among the 
faithful in his time; this is certainly the case 
with that of Tertullian, whose denunciations are 
expressly addressed to Christians. In his treatise 
on women's dress, he charges on the “ sons of 
God," who lusted after tbe daughters of men, 
the invention of th&4 adventitious aids of femi- 
nine beauty —the gold and jewela, the brilliant 
dyes, the black powder with wbich the erelids 
were tinged, the unguent which gave colour to 
the cheek, the wash which changed the hair to 
the fushionable yellow, the towers of false tresses 
piled upon the head and neck (De Cultu Femin- 
arum, i. 2, 6, 8; ii. 5, 6, 7). Why, he asks, 
should Christian women clothe themselves in 
gold and jewels and gorgeous dyes, when they 
never displayed their charms in processions, aš 
the heathen did, and needed not to pass through 
the streets except when they went to church 
or to visit a sick brother—not occasions tor 
gorgeous apparel (i. ii. 11)? Why should 
they imitate the Apocalyptic woman that 
was “arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, 
and decked with gold and precious stones and 
pearls?" (gb. ii. 12). He does not object to 
seemly and becoming dress (cultus), and approves 
attention to the hair and skin, but he inveighs 
against such decoration (ornatus) as seems in- 
tended to attract notice (ib. i. 4; ii. 2). The 
wrist accustomed to a bracelet would hardly 
bear a chain, the leg adorned with an avklet 
would scarcely bear the fetter; some necks were 
so loaded with pearls and emeralds as hardly to 
afford room for the headsman's sword (ib. ii. 13). 
Virgins ought always to cover their faces when 
they had occasion to go abroad (De Virgin. 
Veland. passim). 

Nor does the vehement African spare the men; 
he speaks with contempt of their foolish ettorts 
to please the other sex by artistic clipping of 
the beard, by dressing the hair, by dyeing white 
locks, by singeing the down from the skin, erea 
by using the feminine aids of paint and powder 
on the tace (De Cuitu Fem, ii. 8). To the sam 
effect Cyprian speaks (De Habitu Virginum, & 
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12 ff.), and so speaks the treatise De Bono Pudi- 
citiae (e. 12) attributed to him. 

From such passages it is evident that Chris- 
tians in the latter part of the second and the 
beginning of the third century, both men and 
women, followed the fashion of the world, though 
not without strong remonstrance from those who 
took a more serious view of their Christian call- 
ing. The only exception probably was in the 
case of some decoration which implied, or was 
thought to imply, participation in idolatry (Ter- 
tullian, De Zdololatrid, c. 18). It was indeed u 
part of the torture applied to Christians to com- 
pel them to put on garments distinctly indica- 
tive of such participation (Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, c. 18, in Ruinart, p: 100, ed. 2). A 
series of passages in denunciation of luxury in 
dress might be produced from the early fathers ; 
see, for instance, Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. ZV. 
Pp. 94, ed. 1641 ; Basil, Reg. fusius Tract. Interrog. 
22; ii. 366, ed. Bened, 

Some canonical decrees on the subject relate 
to the assumption by one sex of the dress of the 
other; since for women to wear the dress ot 
men was sometimes represented as meritorious 
asceticism.  Eustathius, for instance (quoted by 
Bingham, xvi. xi. 16) taught his female disciples 
to cut off their hair and to assume the habit of 
men. But the council of Gangra (A.D. 370), in 
canons 13 and 17, condemns both these practices 
in the following terms :—“ If any woman, under 
pretence of leading an ascetic life, change her 
apparel, and instead of the accustomed habit of 
women take that of men, let her be anathema.'? 
And, “1f any woman, on account of an ascetic 
life, cut off her hair, which God has given her as 
a memorial of subjection, let her be anathema, 
as one that annuls the decree of subjection."? 
These decrees are manifestly founded upon Deut. 
xxii. 5 and 1 Cor. xi. 6 respectively.  Cyprian 
(Ep. 2, c. 1,ad Eucratium) and Tertullian (de 
Spectac. e. 23), with other writers (see Prynne's 
Histriomustix), apply the Mosaic prohibition to 
the interchange of clothing by men and women 
in stage plays, which they condemn for this rea- 
son among many others. 

Under the Frankish emperors the Mosaic pro- 
hibition (Deut. xxii. 11) of wearing a garment of 
woollen and linen was re-enacted ( Capitularium, 
vi. c. 46). 

The civil code under the empire attempted to 
repress luxury by specific enactments (Codex 
Justiniani, lib. xi. tit. 8), which seem however 
to contemplate, at least in part, the preservation 
of an imperial monopoly and of the sanctity of the 
imperial insignia. [COMMERCE, p. 409.) It was 
utterly forbidden to manufacture cloth of gold 
or edgings (paragaudas) of silk and gold thread 
for male attire, except in the imperial factories 
(gynaeciariis); nor was any male to wear such 
decorations, except imperial officials._ No woollen 
garments were to be dyed so as to imitate the 
imperial purple, the blood of the sacred murex. 
No one was to wear imperial insignia, nor to 
manufacture privately any silk tunics or pallia. 
There was probably a demand for silk and cloth 
of gold for male attire, when so strict laws were 
made against their use. 

2. Civil Dress of the Clergy.—It is certain that 
during the first five Christian centuries the 
clergy in general were distinguished from the 
laity, in ordinary life, neither by the form nor 
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the colour of their garments, but only by their 
sober and unobtrusive style (Thomassin, I. ii. 43). 
The lacerna, byrrus, and dalmatic which Cyprian 
took off before his martyrdom (Acta Procons. 
c. 5) seem to be the ordinary dress of a citizen 
of that period. So far were the clergy commonly 
from adopting a peculiar dress that pope Celes- 
tinus (A.D. 428) sharply blamed certain Gallican 
bishops who had chosen to make themselves con- 
spicuous by a dress different from that of the 
laity about them (Epist. 2, in Binius' Concilia, 
i. 901). These bishops, it appears, had been 
monks before they were promoted to the epi- 
scopate, and retained as bishops the pallium and 
girdle of the _monk, instead of taking the tunic 
and toga of the superior layman. Yet Con- 
stantinus ( Vita Germani, in Surius, iv. 360) says 
that bishop Amator, when he ordained Germanus 
(1448), afterwards bishop 9f Auxerre, put upon 
him “habitum religionis," an expression which 
in all probability designates the monastic dress ; 
and other ecclesiastics of special austerity no 
doubt wore the rough dress of the monk, as St. 
Martin did (Sulpicius Severus, Vita B. Martini, 
e. 10; Dialogus 11. c. 1), but the very fact that 
this costume was specially noticed shows that it 
was not the common attire of the clergy. 

Nor do the clergy of the East, more than those 
of the West, seem to have adopted a distinctive 
dress in early times, unless they were members 
of monastic bodies, or remarkably austere in life. 
If Heraclas (Euseb. 7/7. E. vi. 19) wore the gown 
of the philosopher, this distinguished him not 
from the laity but from the unphilosophical, 
whether lay or clerical. The dress of the bishops 
whom Constantine assembled round his table 
(Euseb. Vita Constant. i. 42) seems to have had 
no distinctive character except simplicity.  Sis- 
innius,a Novatian bishop (Socrates, #. E. vi. 22), 
incurred the reproach of ostentation by wearing 
a white robe, which contrasted with the more 
usual sober colour of episcopal garments. But 
there are indications at a later date among the 
orthodox, that a somewhat splendid vesture was 
thought to become high station in the hierarchy. 
John Chrysostom, for instance, a short time before 
his death, adopted the more splendid attire suited 
to his position; and Gregory Nazianzen declares 
that his own simple life and mean dress was one 
of the reasons for his expulsion from Constan- 
tinople—implying that something more distin- 
guished was looked for. 

St. Augustine too (Sermo 50, De Dirersis), 
apparently still a priest, says that a valuable 
byrrus might befit a bishop, which would by no 
means suit a poor man like Augustine. That 
the byrrus was the common, as opposed to the 
ascetic, dress of Christians, is shown by the 12th 
canon of the council of Gangra (A.D. 358), in 
which those who wore the ascetic gown (xepi- 
BdXaov) are warned not to despise the wearers 
of the byrrus. Augustine objects only to wear- 
ing one more valuable than became his station. 

The account also of Euthymius (Life, by Cyril, 
in Surius, Jan. 20) saluting Anastasius as Patri- 
arch, shows that a dignitary of that eminence 
was generally distinguished by the splendour of 
his attire. 

We conclude then generally that no especial 
style of dress was prescribed for the clergy 
within the first five centuries, but that during 
the latter part of that period it was usual for 
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monks who became bishops to retain their mon- | 
astic garb, and for the higher dignitaries—especi- 
ally the Patriarch of Constantinople, connected 
as he was with a splendid court—to wear such 
garments as befitted a person of rank. 

The same inference muy be drawn from the 
fact that the Pseudo-Dionysius (Žfierarch. Eccl. 
c. 5), in describing the ordination of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, probably in the 5th century, 
says not a word of any change of dress, though 
be is careful to mention it in the case of monks. 

In the 6th century the civil dress of the clergy 
came to ditfer from that of the lnity, mainly be- 
cause the latter departed from the ancient type 
to which the former adhered ; for the clergy, in 
tbe empire of the West, retained the long tunic 
and toga (or pallium) of the Romans, while the 
laity adopted for the most part the short tunic, 
trowsers, and cloak of the “gens bracata," the 
Teutonic invaders. It was probably in conse- 
quence of this change of dress that the compila- 
tion of canons sanctioned by the second council 
of Braga, A.D. 572 (c. 66; Bruns's Canones, ii. 56), 
especially desired the clergy to wear tbe long 
dignified tunic (talarem vestem). Gregory the 
Great constantly assumes the existence of a dis- 
tinctive clerical habit. He speaks, for instance 
(Epist. iv. 22), of men assuming the ecelesiastical 
habit and living a worldly life. And John the 
Deacon (Vita Gregorii, ii. 13) directs especial 
attention to the fact, that the great Pontift him- 
self tolerated no one about him who wore the 
barbarian dress; every one in his household wore 
the garb of old Rome (trabeata Latinitas), then 
almost synonymous with the clerical habit. 

And trom the beginning of the 6th century 
we find canons forbidding clerics to wear the 
secular dress. They are not to wear long hair, 
nor clothes other than such as befit “religion " 
(Conc. Agathen. c. 20) ; nor a military cloak, nor 
arms (C. Matiscon. c. 5); nor purple, which 
rather befits the great ones of the world (Ć. Nar- 
bon. c. 1). And again, in the 8th century, priests 
and dencons are desired not to wear the laic 
sagum, or short cloak, but the CASULA, as be- 
comes servants of God (Ć. German. i. A.D. 742, 
C. 7),— where the expression “ritu gervorum 
Dei" probably does not mean “like monks *" 
(Marriott, Vest. Christ. 201, n. 416)—and gener- 
ally not to wear ostentatious clothes (pompatico 
habitu) or arms (Boniface, Fpist. 105). Yet 
about the same time pope Zachary, writing to 
Pipin, mayor of the palace (Conc. Galliae, i. 563), 
desires bishops to dress according to their dignity, 
and parish priests (presbyteri cardinales) to wear 
in preaching a better style of dress than that of 
the people committed to them; warning them 
at the same time that not the dress of the body 
but the state of the soul is the important thing. 

Yet even in tbe latter part of the 7th century 
Bede tells us (Vita Cudberti, c. 16) that St. Cuth- 
bert wore ordinary clothes (vestimentis com- 
munibus),* neither splendid nor dirty, and that 
after his example the monks of his monastery 
continued to wear garments of undyed wool. 

The course of events in the Fast, in respect of 
clerical dress, was not very difierent from that 
in the West, except that as the settlements of 
the barbarians were less numerous, the distinc- 


a This may mean, however, that Cuthbert as abbot did 
not assume a dress different from that of his monks, 
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tion between layman and cleric was less obvious, 
both wearing the long tunic. A law of Jus- 
tinian (Nov. 123, c. 44) protected monastic dress 
from profane uses, but says nothing of any other 
dress peculiar to clerics. The council in Trullo, 
however, A.D. 691, expressly enacted (c. 27) that 
no one on the roll of the clergy shvuld wear an 
unprofessional (avoiketov) dress, whether in the 
city or on a journey, but should use the robes 
(rToAais) prescribed for those who were enrolled 
among the clergy, under pain of excommuni- 
cation for a week. From this point the difier- 
ence between clerical and lay dress may be con- 
sidered established, though a series ofenactments 
throughout the middle ages shows that the 
clergy were copstantly in the habit of assimilat- 
ing their dress to that of the laity. 

Pope Zacharias decrecd (A.D. 743) that bishopa, 
priests, and deacons shouid not use secular dress, 
but only the sacerdotal tunic; and that when 
they walked out, whether in city or country— 
unless on a long journey—they should wear 
some kind of upper garment or wrapper (operi- 
mentum).. 

The second council of Nice, in the year 787, 
condemns (c. 15) bishops and clerics who distin- 
guish themselves by the richness and brilliant 
colours of their dress. So Tarasius, patriarch 
of Constantinople (1806), bade his clergy ab- 
stain from golden girdles, and from garmenta 
bright with silk and purple, prescribing girdles 
of goats' hair, and tunics decent but not gor- 
geous (Life, c. 14, in Surius, Feb. 25). 

The council of Aix, in the year 816.(c. 124), 
inveighsagainst personal ornament and splendonr 
of dress in the clergy, and exhorts them to be 
neither splendid nor slovenly. It seems to be 
presumed that the proper form of the clerical 
dress was well known, for nothing is said on this 
point. It further (c. 25) forbids secular or 
canonical clerks to wear _hoods [UUCULLA], the 
peculiar distinction of monks. A somewhat 
later _council (Ć. Hetens. A.D. 888, c. 6) forbids 
the clergy to wear the short coats (cottos) and 
mantles (mantellos) of the laity, aud the laity to 
wear the copes (cappas) of the clergy. Early in 
the 9th century also, presbyters were enjoined 
to wear their stoles always, as an indication of 
their priesthood (Conc. Mogunt. A.D. 813, c. 28; 
Cupitularium, lib. v. c. 146). : 

We may conclude then, generally, that the 
clergy wore in civil life, during the first eight 
centuries of the church, the long tunic which 
was the dress of decent citizens at the time of 
the first preaching of Christianity. This was at 
first generally white [ALB], afterwards of sober 
colours, though not seldom—in spite of canons— 
of more brilliant hue. To this was added in 
early times the dignified toga; afterwards the 
cappa [COPE ; CASULA, p. 294), or pluvinle, not 
then appropriated as a vesture of ministration 
only. 'Thelong tunic, under whatever name, has 
continued to be the ordinary dress of the clergy 
to this day, wherever they have worn a peculjar 
dress. 

Literature. — Bingham's Antiquities, VI. iv. 


b The word rather suggests a covering for the Aead; 
but it Is difficult to understand why a mar taking a long 
journey should be excuged from wearing a head-covering, 
wbile it is easy to imagine that he migbt not wish to 
wcar a cumbrous cappa or casula in the climate of Italy. 
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15 f£; Mamachi, Costumi dei Primitive Cristiani 
(Home, 1753, 54), and_Urigines, lib. ili. c. 7; 
Thomassin, Vet. et Nova Evcl. Discip. T. ii. 43 11. ; 
J. Boilenu, Disquis. ZHominis Sacri vitam commu- 
nem more civili truducentis ; Heineccius, De Ha- 
bitu Sacerdot. [C.) 


DROCTOVEUE, abbot, disciple of Germanus 
the bishop; depusition at Paris, March 10 (3fart. 
Usuardi), ([W.F.G.] 


DROMIC. In the Oriental Church churches 
of the basilican form, €. e. parallelograms, with 
the length considerably exceeding the breadth, 
and terminating in a semicircular_apse, were 
called “dromic " (Špouukal), from the similarity of 
their plan to that of a špduos or “ stadium." The 
notion of Leo Allatius (de Templis Graec. Recent. 
Ep. ii. & 3), and Suicer (sub roc. vads, adopted 
by Bingham ; Origines, bk. viii. ch. iii. & 1) that 
they were so styled from having “ void spaces 
for deambulatoria" within their roofs on the 
upper side of the flat ceilings, is quite unfounded. 
Theod. Zygomalas apud Suicer_correctly derives 
the name “dromic" from the form, the length 
much greater than the breadth, like a *“* narthex* 
or wand: Špouukdv čikhv vapBnkos* may Špopukdv 
vdp8ni Aćyerau Of this plan was the original 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople: dv 77) 
MeyaAr čkKANCIQ TIS Gylas žoplas Špouikij TO 
mpćrepov ošon (Codin. Orig. Gonstantinopol. 72), 
and that of St. Anastasia in the same city: 6 šč 
vads Tijs aylas 'Avasraglas dari Špopikos (Con- 
stant. de Admin. Imp. 29). —Existing examples of 
dromic churches in the East are those of St. De- 
metrius at Thessalonica (Texier, Archit. Byzanč. 
137), St. Philip, and the Virgin of the Grand 
Monastery at Athens (Couchaud, pl. 2, 4), and 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, built by Justi- 
nian. [E. V.] 


DRUNKENNESS. Of the prevalence of 
this vice in the Roman world in the early ages 
of Christianity it would be needless to speak. 
That it became peculiarly shameless about the 
very opening of the Christian era, we inter from 
Pliny's observation that under Tiberius men first 
began to drink fasting, jejuni (bk. xiv. c. xxviii.). 
The neighbouring races to the Roman empire 
were not more temperate than the Romans them- 
selves. To the east, the same Pliny records that 
the Parthians were great drunkards. Of the 
Germans, Tacitus says that to drink through a 
whole day and night was considered no disgrace 
(De Mor. Germ. c. xxii.). 

. It is not necessary to go here into the denun- 
ciations of drunkenness contained both in the 
Old and New Testament. It will be enough to 
zay that St. Paul expressly includes “ drunk- 
ards " among those who shall not “ inherit the 
kingdom of God " (1 Cor. vi. 10). Early Church 
writers follow the same line, see Clement ad Cor. 
Ep.i. 6. 30; Apost. Const. ii. c. 25; v. e. 10; 
vii. c. 6; and particularly viii, c. 44. The Apo- 
stolical Constitutions there warn against giving 
relief to gluttons, drunkards, or idlers, as not 
being fit for the Church (bk. ii. c. 4). Drunken 
habits were to afford a presumption against a 
person accused betore the Church Courts (ib. 
€. 49). The oblations of drunkards were not to 
be received (bk. iv. c. 6). The true rule of Uhris- 
tian temperance is given in one of the later 
coustitutions (bk. viii. c. 44): “ Not that they 
should not drink, for this is to condemn that 
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which is made of God for cheerfulness, but that 
they should not drink to excess." The Aposto- 
lical Canons in like manner make drunkenness a 
ground of exclusion from communivn for bishops, 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, reiuders or singers, 
and also for laymen (c. 35, otherwise numbered. 
41, 42, or 42, 43). 

Still the vice flourished, as _ may be seen for 
instance from the injunctions of Jerome to Nepo- 
tianus “never to smell of wine, since *“ wine- 
bibbing priests are both conldemned by the 
apostle and forbidden by the old law" (Zp. 2); 
or to Eustochium, that *“the spouse of Christ 
should flee wine as poison.' In some countries 
drunkenness was even made an accompaniment 
of the most solemn services of the Church, 
Augustine complains (ad Aur. Ep. 22, otherwise 
64) that in Africa * revellings and drunkenness 
are deemed so allowable and lawful that they 
take place even in honour of the most blessed 
martyrs," even in the cemeteries [CELLA ME- 
MORIAE ), as appears from the seguel to the pas- 
sage. And so rooted does he consider drunken 
habits to be in his flock that he advises them 
to be dealt with gently, rather by teaching 
than by command, rather by warning than by 
menace. 

For a long time, however, clerical discipline 
in respect of' this vice seems rather to have been 
enforced, or attempted to be enforced, through 
the well-known prohibition to clerics to enter 
taverns.  [CAUPONA.] Except in the Aposto- 
lical. Canons, the first distinct Church enact- 
ment against drunkenness appears to be that 
of the 1st Council of Tours, 461. “If any one 
serving God in whatever clerical_oflice shall 
not abstain from drunkenness according to the 
order of his estate, let a itting punishmeut be 
awarded to him " (c. 2). In Ivo the same canon 
appears in an altered form as directed especinlly 
against clerical tavern-keepers, who sold wine in 
their churches, so that where nought should be 
heard but orisons and the word of God and his 
praise, there revellings and drunkenness are 
found. Such excesses are forbidden, and tha 
oflending presbyter is ordered to be deposed, 
oftending laymen to be excommunicated and 
expelled (see also c. 3, of same). No doubt 
the vice was highly prevalent in France, for 
a few years later we find the Council of 
Vannes also enacting that “above all things 
should drunkenness be avoided by clerics . . . 
therefore we decree that he who shall be ascer- 
tained to have been drunk, as the order suffers, 
shall be either excluded for thirty days from 
communion or given over to corporal punishment?? 
(c. 13). The same canon was re-enacted by the 
Council of Agde in 506 (c. 41). Somewhat later in 
the century, the Constitutions of king Childebert, 
after ordering the abolishing of certain remains 
of idolatry, lament the sacrileges_ committed, 
when for instance all night long men spend the 
time in drunkenness, scurrility, and singing, 
even in the sacred days of Easter, Christmas, and 
the other feasts; and enacts for penalty 100 
lashes for a servile person, but for a freeborn 
one strict imprisonment (districta inclusio) and 
penance, that at least by bodily torments they 
may be reduced to sanity of mind. In the East 
even, at the Council of Constantinople in 536, 
we find mention of a letter of the clergy of 
Apumea against one bishop Peter (deposed for 
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heresy) who used to make drunk persons coming 
to baptism (see Labbć and Mansi's Councils, vol. 
vii. p. 1104). 

: The West, however, seems to have been the 
chief home of gluttony and drunkenness. A 
canon of the Council of Autun (A.D. 670 or there- 
abouts) enacted that no priest stuffed with food 
or crapulous with wine should touch the sacrifice, 
or presume to say mass, under pain of losing his 
dignity. In a work of Theodore, archbishop of 
Canterbury, De Remediis Peccatorum (end of 7th 
century), it is laid down that a bishop or other 
ordained person who bas the vice of habitual 
drunkenness must either amend himself or be 
deposed. The Council of Berkhampstead, in the 
Šth year of Withraed king of Kent (A.D. 697), 
enacts that if a priest be so drunk that he 
cannot fulfil his office, his ministry shall cease 
at the will of the bishop (c. 7). Gildas (De 
Poenitentia, c. 7), lays down that if any one 
through drunkenness cannot sing the psalms, he 
is to be excluded from communion. Some ex- 
tracts from a certain “ Book of David, supposed, 
like that of Gildas, to have been received by the 
Irish Church, make some curious distinctions. A 
priest drunk through ignorance is to be subject to 
13 days' penance; if through negligence, to 40 
days; if through contempt [of discipline ?], to 
thrice forty. He who for civility's sake (humani- 
tatis causa) compels another to get drunk is to 
do penance as for drunkenness. But be who 
through the effect of hatred or luxuriousness, that 
he may shamefully confound or mock others, com- 
pels them to get drunk, if he has not sufficiently 
repented, is to do penance as a killer of souls 


(c. 1). 
“Gregory III. (731-41) in his Ezcerpts from 
the Fathers and the Canons, mentions the habi- 
tual drunkenness of a bishop, priest, or deacon 
as being a ground of deposition, if he do not 
amend himself (c. 8). An epistle of Boniface him- 
self to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, rend 
at the Council of Cloveshoe, A.D. 747, bears fur- 
ther testimony to the prevalence of drunkenness 
in Britain : “It is said also that in your parishes 
drunkenness is a too common evil, so that not 
only do the bishops not forbid it, but themselves, 
drinking too much, become intoxicated, and com- 
pe others to become so, offering them larger 
eakers." And the Canons of the Council bear 
“ that monks and clerics should not follow or 
desire the evil of drunkenness,' but should avoid 
it; “nor should they compel others to drink 
immoderately." If they have no infirmity, they 
should not before the third hour of the day in- 
dulge in potations after the manner of drunkards 
(c. 21). So again the Penitential of archbisbop 
Egbert repeats, with slight variation of lan- 
guage, the canon of the Council of Vannes as to 
the inflicting of 30 days' excommunication or 
corporal punishment on the cleric proved to 
have been drunk (bk.ii. c. 9); increasing the 
punishment to three months on bread and water 
to the cleric or monk who is given to drunken- 
ness (c. 10). And the canons of the same 
on “the remedies for sin,' reckon among 
capital crimes habitual drunkenness (c. 5), and 
impose three years' penance for it (c. 7),—such 
.penance being apparently in addition to the three 
months" bread and water above referred to. A 
€“ faithful " layman making another drunk must 
do forty days' penance (c. 11). A definition is 
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given of drunkenness, which is also found else- 
where: “ when the state of the mind is changed, 
aud the tongue falters, and the eyes are troubled, 
and there is dizzinesss and distension of the belly 
followed by pains."  Clerics guilty of such er- 
cess must do 40 days' penance ; a rule followed 
unintelligibly by the enjoining for the same 
offence of 4 weeks' penance for a deacon or priest, 
5 for a bishop, 3 for a “ prelate ;" the penance 
to be without wine or flesh-meat (c. 12). 

Drunkenness must have been widely spread over 
the Continent also in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
The same Boniface in a letter to Pope Zacharias 
(A.D. 741-51), complains, among other scapdals 
of the contemporary Romish Church, of its 
drunkard deacons ; and the pope in reply only says 
that he does not allow such deacons to fulfil sacred 
offices or touch the sacred mysteries. The 3rd 
canon of the Council of Friuli (A.D. 791) is severe 
against drunkenness, referring to the passages on 
the subject in Titus i., Rom. xiii., Eph. v., Luke xri. 
The Capitularies of Theodulf, archbishop of Or- 
leans, to his clergy (797) enjoin on these both 
to abstain themselves from drunkenness and to 
preach to their flocks that they should likewise 
abstain (i. c. 13); but reckons among minor 
sins the intoxicating others for the sake of 
mirth (ii.). The 26th of Charlemagne's Church 
Capitularies (810) directs in like manner the 
elder clergy to forbear the vice themselves and 
offer to the younger an example of gvod sobriety ; 
the first capitulary of 802 contains repeated 
injunctions against drunkenness among monks 
(c. 17), nuns (c. 18), and canons (c. 22); the 
Council of Mayence (812), speaking of drunken- - 
ness as “a great evil, whence all vices are bred,? 
directs all to be excommunicated who do not 
avoid it, until they amend their ways (c. 46): 
the 2nd Council of Rheims (same year) declares 
that the bishops and ministers of God should not 
be too much given to feastings (vinolentiis; c. 18); 
the Edict of Charlemagne in 814 forbids clerics 
“ nourishing " drunkenness and ordering others 
to become intoxicated (c. 14). See also the first 
capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle of 802, c. 35; a 
capitulary of 803 (bk. vii. c. 218, and again at 
greater length, c. 270) repeating at the close the 
15th canon of the Council of Vannes, but extend- 
ing the period of suspension from communion to 
40 days; the Additio Quarta to the capitularies, 
c. 46; the 3rd Council of Tours, A.N. 813, 
c. 48; and the 2nd Council of Chartres (sama 
year), c. 10. 

The above canons and rules relate chiefiy, 
though not exclusively, to the clergy, or if to 
the faithful generally, only in respect to Church 
discipline. In the Carlovingian era, however, 
civil penalties or disabilities began to be inflicted 
for drunkenness. In a capitulary of 803, added 
to the Salic law, it is enacted that no one while 
drunk may obtain his suit in the mall nor give 
witness; nor shall the count hold a plea unless 
before breaking his fast; nor _ may any one com- 
pel another to drink (cc. 15, 16; and see also 
General Collection, bk. iii. c. 38, and bk. vi. 
232—3). The latter injunction is thus developed 
in a capitulary of 813: “ That in the host none 
do pray his peer or any other man to drink. And 
whoever in the army shall have been found 
drunk, shall be so excommunicated that in drink- 
ing he use only water till he know himself to 
have acted evilly " (bk. iii. c. 72). Another 
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eapitulary, relating however to the clergy, enacts 
that priests who against the canons enter taverns 
and are not ashamed to minister to feastings and 
drunkenness, are to be severely coerced (bk. v. 
c. 325 ; see also c. 162, which however only pro- 
nounces excommunication). 

The data for the above statements are taken, 
except in the first few centuries, exclusively from 
the legal records of the Church, or those of a 
period when it was almost identified with the 
state. They might be abundantly illustrated 
from contemporary writers, century by century. 
But they suffice to shew that the vice in ques- 
tion was never absent from the Church nor trom 
its clergy, and that it attained enormous pro- 

rtions among the latter in our own islands, 
and in the 8th and 9th centuries on the Con- 
tinent also. (See also CAUPO.) [J. M. L.) 


DRUSUS, martyr at Antioch, with Zosimus 
and Theodorus; commemorated Dec. 14 (Jfart. 
Rom. Vet., Hicron., Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F. G.) 


DUCEKB. It is quite uncertain why this bird 
is represented in early art, but it occurs repeat- 
edly in the bas-reliefs of the Duomo at Ravenna, 
on the great piers at the east end, and in the 
church of St. Giovanni Evangelista in the same 
place. It is also drawn with great spirit and 
evident erijoyment by the monk Rabula, who 
twice indulges in an archivolt pattern of ducks 
and eggs (Assemani, Catalog. Bibl. Med. Tavv. 
xviii., xix.); besides single representations of 
various species. The bird may have been do- 
mesticated in monasteries, &c., and _ have been a 
favourite subject of illumination from its pretty 
colours. It occurs in the Lombard bas-reliets 
at Verona. [R. ST. J.T.) 


DUEL (iuellum). The notion of deciding a 
matter in dispute, after ordinary means had 
failed, by a single combat between the parties or 
their champions, came into the empire with the 
'Feutonic tribes, who were accustomed to settle 
by arms their private as well as public disputes. 

The earliest formal recognition of the judicial 
combat as an institution seems to be in the laws of 
the Burgundians (Canciani, Zeg. Barbar. iv. 25; 
A.D. 502), which provide (tit. 45) that a man 
who declines to clear himself by oath is not to be 
denied his right of challenge to combat.  After- 
wards the duel is referred to in many barbarian 
codes, as Leges Alemimn. tit. 44, S1; Bauar. 
tit. 2, 6. 2; Longobard. lib. i. tit. 9, $ 39, &c. 

It was only under the formal sanction of a 
court, and as a kind of appeal to a higher tri- 
bunal, that such combats were held to be legal. 

The further development of the system, and 
the canonical prescripts relating to it, belong to 
the Middle Ages (Selden, T!e Duello or_Siujle 
Combat, in Works, vol. 3; Ducange, s. v. Duel- 
lum). [C.] 

DULA, martyr at Nicomedia ; commemu- 
rated March 25 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


DUMB. The 49th (otherwise 56th) of the 
Apostolical — Canons — enacts —excommunication 
against any cleric who should make a _mock 
of the deaf, dumb, or blind. By the 69th (other- 
wise 77th), the deaf, the dumb, and the blind 
were excluded from the episcopate, not as defiled, 
but that the proceedings of the Church should 
not be hindered. 
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The capacity of the dumb to receive the sacra- 
ments or accept a penance was the subject of 
some controversy. A whole work of Fulgentius 
(De Baptismo Aethiopis) is devoted to the ques- 
tion of the validity of the baptism of an Ethiop 
catechumen after the loss of his voice, and he 
concluded that it was entitled to the same va- 
lidity as that of an infant. This view prevailed 
in the Church. Amongst other canonical autho- 
rities, the 1st Council of Orange, A.D. 441, en- 
acted that a person suddenly losing his voice 
might be baptized or accept a penance, if his 
previous will thereto could be proved by tbe 
witness of others, or_his actual will by his nod 
(c. 12). The 38th canon of the 2nd Council of 
Arles (452) is to the same effect as regards 
baptism. 

According to one of Ulpian's Fragments (t. xx.) 
the dumb could not be a witness, nor_ make a 
testament, the reason assigned in the latter case 
being that he could not pronounce the “ words of 
nuncupation  technically required for the pur- 
pose. And by a eonstitution of Justininn, A.D. 
531 (Code, bk. vi. tit. xxii.1. 10) deaf-mutes were 
declared incapable of making a will or codicil, 
constituting a donation morriis causđ, or _confer- 
ring a freedom, unless the infirmity should not be 
congenital, and they should have learned to write 
before it occurred, in which case they could exer- 
cise all these rights by writing under their own 
hand. The dumb were in all casesallowed to do 
so by such writing. It was, however, held by the 
old law that tne dumb, as well as the deaf and 
blind, could lawfully contract marriage, and be- 
come subject to dotal obligations (Ž)ig. bk. xxiii. 
tit. iii. 1. 73). Deaf-mutes were held excused 
from civil honours, but not from civic charges 
(ibid. bk. 1. tit. ii. 1. 7). But the dumb might 
lawfully decline a guardian- or curatorship 
(Code, bk. v. t. Ixvii.; Const. of Philip, A.D. 
247). [J. M. L.) 

DUODECIMA, the twelfth hour, or ves- 
pers (HoURs or PRAYER] “ Duodecima, quae 
dicitur Vespera " (Regulu S. Bened. c. 34; Mar- 
tene, De Rit. Monach. I. x. 6). [C.] 


DUREN, COUNCILS OF (Duriense), at 
Diiren, near Aix-la-Chapelle ; (i.) A.D. 748, under 
Pipin, a “ placitum," which commanded a svnod 
to be held, for restorntion of churches, and for 
the causes of ihe poor, the widow, and the 
orphan (Labb. vi. 1880); (ii.) A.D. 761, a 
national counci] under Pipin, in the tenth yeur 
of his reign, called by Regino a “svnod " (ih, 
1700) ; (iii.) A.D. 775, under Charlemagne (i. 
1821); nothing more is known of these two 
assemblies : (iv.) A.D. 779, under Charlemagne, 
of bishops, nobles, and abbats, passed 24 Capitvla 
upon discipline, one of which enforces payment 
of tithes (ib. 1824—1826). [A. W.H.]) 


DURIENSE CONCILIUM. [DiREx, 
COUNCIL8 OF.) 


EAGLE. It is probably an instance of care- 
ful exclusion of all Pagan emblems or forma 
which had been actunl objects of idolatrvus worship, 
while _merely Gentile or human tokens and 
myths were freely admitted, that the torm of 
the cagle appears so rarely in Christian orna- 
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mentation, at least before the time of its ađop- 
tion as the symbol of an evangelist. [EVAN- 
GELISTS.] o Aringhi (vol. ii. p. 228, c. 2) speaks 
of the eagle as representing the Lord Himself; 
and this is paralleled by a quotation of Mar- 
tigny's from a sermon of St. Ambrose, where he 
refers to Ps. ciii. (“ Thy youth is renewed like 
the eangle's?') as foreshadowing the resurrection. 
Leblant ( Znscr. Chretiennes de la Gaule, i. 147,45), 
in illustration gives a palm between two eagles, 
and Bottari a plate of a domed ceiling in the 
sepulchre_ of St. Priscilla, where two eagles 
standing on globes form part of the ornamenta- 
tion.  1t refers eviđently to some buried general 
or legionary oflicer_ (vol. iii. tav. 160).  Tri- 
.umphal chariots fill two of the side spaces, but 
they and the eagles can hardly be considered 
Christian emblems, though used by Christians. 
[R.STJ.T.] 


EBRULFUS, abbot and confessor ; comme- 
morated Dec. 29 (3fart. Usuardi). —[W.F.G.] 


EARS, TOUCHING OF. 1. 7n Baptism. 
As by the influence of the Holy Spirit men's 
hearts are opened to receive the wondrous things 
of God's law, so there was a symbolic opening of 
the ears in the baptismal ceremony (Ambrose, 
De Mysteriis, c. 1; Pseudo-Ambrosius, De Sacra- 
mentis, i. 1; Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo 52; see 
also the ancient Erpositio  Evangeliorum in 
aurium apertione in Martene, Ve Rit. Ant. 
Li. 12). Thus in Magnus's directions for the 


preliminaries of baptism (Martene, 4.8. art. 17), 


drawu up by command of Charles the Great, we 
read, after the instruction in the Creed: “tan- 
guntur aures et nares de sputo, et dicitur 
Efata [Ephphatha], id est, aperire," in order 
that the ears may listen to the wholesome teach- 
ing of the Christian faith and reject the sophistic 
pleadings of the devil. “Similarly in the ancient 
baptismal Ordines of Gemblours and of Rheims 
(10. art. 18). 

2. In Holy Communion, it seems to have been 
the custom to touch the organs of sense (air81- 
rhpia) with the moisture left on the lips after 
receiving the cup (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catevh. 
Bfyst. v. 22) see COMMUNION, HOLY, p. 413). 

[C] 


EARTHQUAKE. The great earthquake 
which befel Constantinople in the year 758 is 
commemorated Oct. 26 (Cal. Byzant.) [C.) 


EAST, PRAYER TOWARDS.  Praving towards 
the East, as the quarter of the rising sun, the 
source of light, a natural symbolism common to 
nearly all religions, was adopted by the Christian 
church from its commencement, in accordance 
with the very wise rule which accepted all that 
was good and pure in the religious systems it 
came to supplaut, breathing into the old cere- 
monies a new and higher life. One of the ear- 
liest testimonies to the prevalence of this custom 
among Christians is that of Tertullian, c. 205 
(Apolog. c. xvi.; cont. Valentin. c. iii.), who refers 
to the suspicions entertained by the heathen that 
Christians were sun worshippers “ because they 
were well known to turn to the Fast in prayer, 
being “lovers of the radiant East, that figure 
of Christ." The Apostolical Coustilutions also 
direct that the whole congregation “ rise up with 
one consent, and looking to the east, pray to God 
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eastward * (lib. ii. $ vii. c. 57). The same rule 
is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromitu, 
vii. 7), who says that “ prayers are made looking 
towards the sunrise in the east." Basil, c. 374, 
testities to the universality of the custom 
(De. Sp. Sanct. c. 27), and Augustine spenkš 
of it as a general usage (De Serm. tn 3Monte, lib. 
ii. c. 5). To take one later instance out of 
many, Joannes Moschus, c. 600, records an anec- 
dote of a certain abbot Zacchaeus of Jerusalem, 
who, when praying, “turned to the east and 
remained about two hours, without speaking, 
his arms stretched out to heaven " (Prut. Spirit. 
S 102). The chapter of Joannes Damascenus (De 
Orthodox. Fid. iv. 13) “ concerning worshipping 
to the east," proves the prevalence of the 
custom. 

The true reason for this custom is doubtless 
that already alluded to, that, to adopt the lan- 
guage of Clemens Alex., “ the east is the image 
of the day of birth. For as the light which 
there first shone out of darkness waxes brighter, 
so, like the sun, the day of the knowledge of 
truth has dawned on those immersed in dark- 
ness " (Clem. Alex. u.5.) In close connection 
with this is the reference to Christ as the “ Dar- 
spring from on high, the dvaroAh, the “ Light of 
the World," which the early writers delight to 
recognise (Chrys. HHomil. in Zach. vi. 12). Other 
reasons for, or more properly speaking, deduc- 
tions from the practice, are given by other 
writers, one of the most frequent and benutitul 
of which is that in praying to the east the soul 
is seeking and sighing for its old home in 
Paradise, to which it hopes to be restored in 
Christ, the second Adam (Basil De Sp. Sanct. u.s., 
Const. Apost., u.s.; Greg. Nyss. Homil, V. de 
Orat. Domin.; Chrys. ud Danšel. vi. 10; Gregen- 
tius Disputat. cum Herb. Jud. p. 217). Another 
cause assigned is that Christ when on the cross 
looked towards the west, so that in praying to 
the: east we are looking towards Him (Joan. 
Damase. #. s., Cassiod. ad Ps. lxvii.), and that as 
He appeared in the east, and thence ascended 
into heaven, so He will there appear again at the 
last day, the coming of the Son of Man being 
like “ the lightning that cometh out of the east 
and shineth even unto the west * (Matt. xxiv. 27), 
go that in prayer Christians are looking for their 
Lord's return (Hilar. in Ps. lxvii.). We learn 
from St. Cyril of Jerusalem and others that the 
Catechumen at Baptism turned from the west, 
the place of darkness, to the east, the home 
of light, and to the site of Paradise which by that 
sacrament was reopened to him (Cyril CatecA. 
xix. 9; Hieron. in Amys. vi. 14; Ambros. De 
utiat. c. 2; Lactant. lib. ii. c. 10; Pseudo 
Justin. Quest. ad Orthodor. 118). (Bona De Dirin. 
Psulmod. c. vi. & 2; Bingham Orig. xi. 1. 45 
xiii. 8. 15.) [E. V.] 


EASTER-EVE. [EASTER, CEREMONIES OF.) 


EASTER. The Teutonic name of the church 
feast of our Lord's resurrection (A.-S. eustre, 
Germ. ostern). Bede (De Temp: Rat. c. xv. De 
mensibus Anglorum), gives as the name of the 
fourth month, answering nearly to April, Eostur+ 
monath, and adds: “ Eostur-monath, qui nune 
Paschalis mensis interpretatur, quondam a Dea 
illorum quae Eostre vocabatur, et cui in illo 
festa celebrabant, nomen habuit : a cujus nomiue 
nunc Paschale tempus cognominant, consueto 
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antiqnae observationiš vocabulo gaudia novae 
solennitatis vocantes."? 

The niune of the festival in the Romance lan- 
guages (Ital. Pasqua, Fr. Paques), like the Latin 
Fascha, takes us back at once to the historic 
origin of the festival in the passover. 1n N. TI. 
Tob zdaxa, though in A. V. once (Acts xii. 4) 
translated “ Easter)? refers either to the Jews? 
passover, or (1 Cor. v. 7) to our Lord as its anti- 
tvpe. “The word zdoxa represents the Hebrew 
NOB. See Ex. xii. Thus the history of Easter 
of necessity starts from the passover. 

The passover was kept on the 14th day of the 
month originally called Abih (Ex. xiii. 4), after- 
wards Nisan (Neh. ii. 1; ksth. iii. 7), which 
month was to be the first month of the year. 
On the 16th Nisan, a sheaf (or rather handful) 
of the new barley was presented before the Lerd, 
as the firsttruits of the harvest (Lev. xxiii. 10; 
Joseph. Ant. iii. x. v.). 

The above observance led, as a most important 
Consequence, to the fixity of the seasons (con- 
siJered in the average) in the Jewish year. It 

may be taken as established that the Jewish 
jear was luni-solar, of twelve lunar months, 
which we may say, in general terms, consisted 
by turns of twenty-nine days and of thirty, with 
an occasional 13th intercalary month, by which 
a correspondence was kept up with the length of 
the solar vear: and for the proper time of inter- 
calating this month, it was only necessary to 


consider, at the time of the conmmencement of | 


the month Nisan, whether the barley would be 
sutliciently ripe in sixteen days for the observanoe 
of the rite of the firstfruits, and if not, to inter- 
calate a month, and thus postpone the ceremony. 
In this way, the seasons would continually be 
brought back to the same point. 

Having regard to the astronomical element in 


later controversies, we now ofler some further | 


account of the astronomical data atlecting the 
Pissover. 

1. “The relation of the passover to the moon. 
The night following the ldth Nisan was no 
doubt intended to be and usually was that of 
the full moon. We hear indeed in the institu- 
tion of the passover, not of the full moon, but 
of the 14th day of the moon, and in the enrly 
church controversies as well as in the modern 
rule settled by Clavius, everything still depends 
technically upon the “14th day of the moon." 
But Philo tells us ( Vi. Mosis, iii. 686) that the 
passover is celebrated, ućAAovTos rov geAnviakov 
gcuKxov ylvesđar mAnripaods, and again (de Sept. 
et Fest. 1191), that it was so fixed that there 
might be no darkness on that day; and again, 
“That not only by day but also by night, the 
world may be full of all-beauteous light, inas- 
much as sun and moon on that day succeed each 
other with no interval of darkness between." 
This last statement is extremely signiticant, and 
together with the lunar date, the 14th, very 
clearly marks the point of time. "The first dav 
of the moon means, in pre-astronomical times, 
not the day of the conjunction of the sun and 
moon, but the day on the evening of which the 
new moon first becomes visible as a thin stresk 
of light to the left of the sun, just after sunset. 
This is possible in a fine climate, some eighteen 
hours after conjunction: if less time had elapsed, 
the first visible phase would be on the next day. 
Now an average synodic perivd of the moon, or 


And Philo (Vita Mos. iii.) : 
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lunation, is 29 d. 12h. 44m., and therefore the 
average interval between conjunction and full 
moon is 14d. 18h. 22 m. Taking the average 
leneth of phase and of interval, we should be 
brought for full moon to sunrise on the 15th 
day of the moon (inclusive), which would inake 
the night succeeding the 14th day (inclusive) 
the night of full moon. Since the halt-lunation 
may be prolonged or shortened in rare cases 
about twenty hours, and the length of phase is 
also variable, some exceptivns must be allowed 
for, but the general correctness of the rule is 
apparent, and also that the night of the 14th 
will more frequently precede the full moon than 
follow it; in other words, the moon would rise 
a little before sunset, instead of rising, as it 
might do in the contrar y case (a day later), nearly 
an hour after sunset. Thus Philo's statement 
that there was no interval of darkness, a fact of 
a nature to catch the attention, and about which 
there could be no mistake, leads us to believe 
that by calculating the time of full moon from 
the astronomical tables, we may assign the 15th 
Nisan with certainty in many cases, and with a 
high degree of probability in others. In some 
cases where it appears ditlicult to decide between 
two successive days, an examination of the time 
of the preceding new moon will help, though it 
will not always suflice, to remove the doult. 

2. We have next to notice the relation of the 
passover to the sun. This relation is apparent 
from the regulations as to the firstfruits on 
16th Nisan. The season of the year depends on 
the equinox, and the general statement is that 
barley ears can be procured in a fitting state at 
or soon after the vernal equinox. — But this 
relation is not a mere matter of inference. Jose 
phus writes (Ant. iii. x. 5): “In the month of 
Xanthicus, which is by us called Nisan, and is 
the beginning of our yenr, on the 14th day of 
the lunar month, when the sunisin Aries... 
the law ordained that we should in every year 
slay that sacrifice... . called the parsover.? 
“Thy dpxhv TIS 
čapivijs  ionuepias  mporov avaypdpe  uijva 
Moions čv Tars Tov dviavreov mepiodo1s."? 

The first month of the Jewi-h year was then 
(as the best authorities hold), that month which 
contained the vernal_eqninox, although the 
beginning of the month might precede it.  Tne 
Jews apparently had no rule about not keeping 
the passover before the equinox ; at lenst it we 
may believe Epiphanius (/f«eres. xx. 11), and a 
detinite instance given by St. Ambrose, A.D. 387, 
of the Jewish passover on Mar. 20 (Ad Aendl. 
Episc. 83). Moreover it is stated that the ante- 
rior limit of the Latins for the 14th of the moon, 
viz. Mar. 18, was derived from the Jews. 

In after times, probably from the time of 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 247—264, it be- 
came one of the sharpest points of controversy : 
ŠTE uh ČAANoTE Ž) peTA Tv čapiwhv isnuepiav 
xposnket Ildaxa ćopriv dmureXeiw (Eus. //. E. 
vii. 15). 

Although, however, the time of the equinax 
became a point of critical discussion in after 
times, there was so little general knowledge of 
its true position, that very strange mistakes 
were made respecting it. The correct knowledge 
of the equinox was in fact nearly confined to the 
Alexandrian astronomers, and there hre several 
misapprehensions which still prevail, as, for 
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instance, that it was originally on the 25th 
March, which was true indeed of the mean 
vernal equinox, but never of the true vernal 
equinox. This misconception is probably due to 
the fact that the 25th of March was marked as 
the verna! equinox in the calendar of Julius 
Caesar, according to the testimony of Varro, 
Pliny, and Columella. We have thought it 
worth while to calculate, for the purpose of this 
article, and _ now to state, the principal posi- 
tions of the vernal equinox (true) since the 
Julian era. 


Dates of (truc) Vernal Equinox for the Meridian 
of Alezandria. 


B.C. 45. Mar. 23 (civil) 4. 34 A.M. 

Range from Leap-year to Ieap-year. 
Karlier Limit. B.C. 45. Mar. 23 (civil) 4b 84m A.M. 
Later Limit. — B.C. 42. Mar. 23, 108 12 pu 


A.D. 28. Mar. 22. 94 18% P.M. 
Range from Leap-year to I;eap-year. 
* Farlier Limit. A.l). 28. Mar. 22. 3% 295 P.M. 
Later Limit. —A.D. 31. Mar. 23 (civil) ab 55% A.M. 


A.D. 325. Mar. 20. 26 ita P.M. 

Range from Lesp-year to Leap-year. 
KEarlier Limit. A.D. 324. Mar. 20 (civil) 8h 28% A.M. 
Later Limit. —A.D. 321. Mar. 21 (civil) 12 Sim AN. 


Clavius, misled by the tables which he used 
( Tabulae Nicolai Copernici, sire Prutenicae) placed 
the Vernal Equinox at the Nicene Council, A.D. 
325, or March 21st, 6% P.M. nearly 28 hours 
too late (Up. tom. v. p. 72). The 20th and 21st 
are the very days to which the equinox was 
brought back at the Gregorian correction 0f 1582, 
when it stood at Mar. 1ith (civil) 25 102 A.M., 
the earlier limit being Mar. 10th, 25 32u P.M., 
and the later Mar. 11th (civil) 85 A.M. 

The connection of the passover with Faster is 
through that particular passover at which our 
Lord suflfered, but so few are the chronological 
details in the gospels, that it is impossible to fix 
with absolute certainty either the year or the 
day of the year, or perhaps even, of the month 
on which our Lord suffered. The full investiga- 


tion of the subject would be beyond the scope of 


this article. 

The points which are beyond doubt are these : 

1. Our Lord's death took place under the pro- 
curatorship of Pontius Pilate: that is to say, 
between the limits A.D. 28 and A.D. 33 inclusive. 

11. It took place at the passover, 

II. All the gospels agree that it took place 
on the rapaokevh, that is, ona Friday. In St. 
John (xix. 14), the rapaokevh TOB rdoxa pro- 
bably means (like rpoerouagla in the Chronicon 
Paschale i. 15) the day before the 15th Nisan, 
which was in a double sense that year a Sabbath 
(John xix. 31), but the word was in common use 
to designate the eve before the Sabbath, and 
came afterwards to mean simply “ Friday. 

Astronomy, while furnishing valuable sugges- 
tions on this important subject, is not competent 
to decide absolutely, either for the particular 
year, or between the advocates of the 14th and 
of the 15th Nisan, 

The history of the paschal observance in the 
apostolic and early post-apostolic times is ex- 
tremely obscure, and has been very variously 
represented. There is no evidence in the New 
Testament that it existed at first as an institu- 
tion. The ecclesiastical historian Socrutes is no 
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doubt right when he says (v. 22): “ The Saviour 
and His apostles have enjoined us by no law to 
keep this feast . . . . The apostles had no thought 
of appointing festival days, but of promoting a 
life of blamelessness and piety. And it seems to 
me that the feast of Easter has been introduced 


into the Church from some old usage, just as 
many other customs have been established." It 


appears (from Acts xviii. 21; xx. 6, 15) that the 


Jewish Christians and even St. Paul stil! ob- 
served the Jewish feasts, and there can be no 
doubt that the memory of the Lord's death 
would be with them the main thought of the 
passover-night, and would gradually supersede 
for them all other associations. On the other 
hand, the passover meal had no place amongst the 
habits of the Christians of Gentile descent, and 
their anniversary naturally attached itself to 
the first day of the week, which was observed 
both by Jewish and Gentile Christians as tbe 
weekly festival of the Lord's resurrection. When 
the time of the passover came round, the first 
day of the week seemed to be the actual day of 
the resurrection, and this day, taken together 
with the preceding Friday, as the day of the 
crucifixion, seemed the proper representations of 
the great act of our redemption.  Amongst the 
Gentile Christians these institutions, with their 
accompanying rules of fasting, &c., were appa- 
rently very gradually developed, and the confiict 
between the two usages was slow in coming. 
When it came, we find the cardina! point to be 
the rnpeiv (with the Asiatic Christians), or the 
M) rnpeiv (with the Westerns), the 14th of 
the moon (Nisan), and afterwards along with 
this, and connected with it, the correct deter- 
mination of the 14th of the moon. The point 
insisted on most emphatically by the Aleran- 
drians (whom the Westerns followed), was, that 
it must not precede the equinox. 

When the Western view ultimately prevailed 
in the church, those who obstinately persevered 
in the Asiatic custom, and were condemned as 
heretics, were called Quartodecimans, and it is 
usual and convenient to give the same name by 
anticipation to those who observed the 14th day 
of the moon in the earlier controversy. 

The chief information we have is derived from 
Eusebius, from several passages of Epiphanius, 
treating in his work on all heresies of certain 
Quartodeciman sects, and from several fragments 
preserved in the Chronicon Paschale, a work of 
about 630 A.D. 

The following conclusions of Bucherius from a 
passage in Epiphanius ( Haer. lxx.), will express 
the probable course of events. “From this I 
gather three things: First, that so long at least 
as the first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem (those of 
Jewish descent) continued, the pascha was cele- 
brated everywhere by all Christians, or by a 
great majority of them, according to the lunar 
computation and method of the Jews. But they 
continued until the year 136 A.D., or to the end 
of the reign of the emperor Hadrian, when Mark 
was first taken from the Gentiles to be bishop. 
(Euseb. v. xii.) Secondly, that then began a 
time of dissension, as Epiphanius a little before 
more plainly testifies (see below).  Thirdls, that 
a more general method then came in, whether 
the eighty-four years cycle, or the octačteris 
(amended), otherwise that reproach was un- 
meaning which the Audiani launched against tbe 
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orthodox —that they had departed from the 
ancient custom," &c. We subjoin the earlier part 
of the chapter which is here alluded to. 

“For even from the earliest times various 
controversies and dissensions were in the church 
concerning this solemnity, which used yearly to 
bring laughter and _mockery. For some, in a 
certain ardour of contention, began it before the 
week, some after the week, some at the begin- 
ning, some in the middle, some at the end. To 
gay in a word, there was a wonderful and la- 
borious confusion. — Nor is it unknown to 
Jearned_ men, how often, at the various times 
of this feast, there have arisen from the ob- 
servance of a diflerent ecclesiastical discipline, 
tumults and contentions, especially in the time 
of Polycarp and Victor, when the Easterns and 
Westerns would receive no mutual letters of 
peace. Which also happened in other times, as 
in that of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, and 
Crescentius, how they wrote against each other 
and bitterly fought. Which disputes began to 
be agitated from the very times of the bishops who 
had been converted to Christ from the circumci- 
sion and rrom the sect of the Jews, even to our own 
times, on which account those who had gathered 
from all sides to the Nicene council, the matter 
having been accurately known, with common 
agreement from all, and with fitting computation 
and calculation of times, order it to be kept. 

Eusebius (/1. E. v. 24) gives in a letter of 
Irenaeus the following account, relating to the 
events about A.D. 160: 

“ When the blessed Polycarp was at Rome in 
the time of Anicetus, and they had also some 
little difference of opinion with regard to other 
points, they immediately came to a peaceable 
understanding respecting this one, for they had 
no love for mutual disputes. For neither could 
Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe (u) 
rnpeiv, ie. the 14th Nisan) inasmuch as he had 
always observed it with John the disciple of our 
Lord, and the other apostles with whom he had 
associated ; nor could Polycarp persuade Anicetus 
to observe (Tnpeiv) for he said that he ought to 
follow the custom of the presbvters before him." 

Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna in Asia Minor, 
and there can be no doubt that he expressed in 
these words the custom of the Asiatic churches, 
which was rnpeiv, whilst that of the Western 
was uh rnpeiv. That we ought to supply after 
Tnpeiv, the 14th Nisan, we learn from c. 23 
(referring to about A.D. 190). 

«There was a considerable discussion raised 
about this time, in consequence of a difference of 
opinion respecting the observance of the paschal 
season. The churches of all Asia, guided by 
ancient tradition, thought that they were bound 
to keep the 14th day of the moon, on the oc- 
casion of the feast of the Saviour's passover, 
that day on which the Jews had been commanded 
to kill the paschal_lamb, it being necessary fvr 
them by all means to regulate the close of the 
fast by that day, on whatever day of the week 
it might happen to fall; while it was the custom 
of all the churches of all the rest of the world, 
which observed in this respect an apostolic tra- 
dition that has prevailed down to our own time, 
not to celebrate it in this manner, it being 
proper to close the fast on no other day than 
that of the resurrection of our Lord.? 

“ The bishops, however, of Asia " (he continues 
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in the 24th chap.) “ persevering in observing the 
custom handed down to them from their fathers, 
were headed by Polycrates. He, indeed, had 
also set forth the tradition handed down to 
them, in a letter which he addressed to Victor 
and the church of Rome. * We, said he, “ there- 
fore observe the genuine day: neither adding 
thereto, nor taking therefrom. For in Asia 
great lights have fallen asleep, which shall rise 
again in the day of the Lord's appearing .... 
All these observed the 14th day of the passover 
according to the gospel, deviating in no respect, 
but following the rule of faith; so also do I, 
Polycrates, who am the least of all of you, ac- 
cording to the tradition of _my relatives, some of 
whom I have followed. For there were seven of 
my relatives bishops, and I am the eighth; and 
my relatives always observed the day when the 
people (1.e. the Jews) threw away the leaven.'" 

“ Upon this, Victor, the bishop of the church 
of Rome, forthwith endeavoured to cut off the 
churches of all Asia, together with the neigh- 
bouring churches, as heterodox, from the com- 
mon unity. And he publishes abroad by letters, 
and proclaims that all the brethren there are 
wholly excommunicated.? 

Many bishops, however, remonstrated, amongst 
others Irenaeus, who wrote an epistle, in which 
he maintains the duty of celebrating the mys- 
tery of the resurrection of our Lord, only on the 
day of the Lord ; but admonishes Victor not to 
cut off whole churches of God, who observed the 
tradition of an ancient custom. 

In chap. xxv. Eusebius explains that the bishops 
of Palestine agreed with the decree, and stated 
that they observed the same day with the church 
of Alexandria, an important point, for Alexandria 
is to be looked on, along with the churches of 
Rome and Asia Minor, as the third, and ulti- 
mately the most important, influence in regu- 
lating Easter. 

Considering how much has been written re- 
specting the Asia Minor controversies in modern 
times, it is material to observe that the state- 
ments of Eusebius and the whole course of the 
controversy, leave no doubt of the observance of 
the 14th day of the moon. No other day comes 
into consideration. Thus the facts are settled ; 
to judge of the motives from which the day 
was kept is, however, more difficult. Various 
reasons might easily be alleged for the observ- 
ance of this day: those who thought that our 
Lord died on the 14th Nisan, might keep it (as 
we believe) as the anniversary of our Lord's 
death, or even if they desired to keep the anni- 
versary of the last supper, knowing that that 
supper, which was by intention a passover, was 
only anticipated in point of time by necessity, 
might revert to its legal time of celebration, 
whilst those who thought that our Lord died on 
the 15th Nisan, might yet keep the 14th (as Baur 
and Hilgenfeld allege) in memory of the supper. 

That St. John found at Ephesus a festival on 
the 14th and joined in it, and gave it the weight 
of his authority, in no way militates, then, 
against his authorship of tne gospel, that fires 
the 14th Nisan for the crucifixion, even though 
it were true that the other chronology had 
originally prevailed there. 

The argument of Baur, and all the members 
of the Tiubingen school, is as follows:—The 
Asiatics celebrated the 14th Nisan by an ad- 
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ministration of the Lord's supper, in comme- 
moration of the passover which Jesus had on 
that same day, immediately before his death, 
eaten with his disciples. "The Asiatic church, 
therefore, believed that Jesus ate on the evening 
of the 14th, and that he died on the 15th, and 
it believed this, according to unimpeachable 
testimony, on the authority of the apostle John. 
But now, what says the 4th gospel ? According 
to it, the celebration of the last supper by our 
Lord took place, not upon the 14th Nisan, but 
upon the evening of the day previous, the 13th, 
While Jesus dies upon the cross upon the 14th, 
and therefore betore the passover of the law 
could have been partaken of. The conclusion 
is obvious. "The apostle who is the great au- 
thority for the Asiatic, cannot possibly be the 
author of the gospel, which speaks unmistakeably 
for the western practice. 

There is a simplicity and _coherence in the 
Tuibingen theory, as expanded at length in Hil- 
genteld's Paschastreit der alten ARirche, which 
gives it a very strong hold upon the mind. But 
it rests upon more than one untenable assump- 
tion. Thus it assumes that the Asiatic Christians 
kept the 14th evening as the anniversary of the 
last supper. There is not, however, any hint of 
this in the most important narratives of the 
controversy, and the plain natural view is that 
the 14th Nisan was observed in Asia by fasting 
in memory of the death of Jesus; while a com- 
munion feast in the evening commemorated a 
completed redemption. The fact of the fasting, 
to which both Irenaeus and Eusebius bear wit- 
ness, is of itself a testimvny that it was the 
solemn memory of the death of our Lord that 
was observed. Fasting in anticipation of the 
eucharist, belongs altogether to a later period, 
as is truly observed in Steitz's article in Herzog's 
Redl- Encyclopidie. [ComMUN10N, HOLY, p. 417.) 

Between these controversies, that of Anicetus 
and Polycarp (about 160 A.D.), and that of 
Victor and Polycrates (190 A.D.), there occurred 
another in Laodicea (between 170 A.D. and 177 
A.D.), which has become of late the very turning- 
point of the whole discussion, but about which 
Eusebius atlords us no further information than 
what follows (Zf. E. iv. 26). “Of Melito, there 
are the two works on the passover , ... In the 
works on the passover he shews the time in 
which he wrote it, beginning with these words: 
—'When Servilius Paulus was proconsul of 
Asia, at which time Sagaris suffered_martyr- 
dom, there was much discussion in Laodicea 
respecting the passover, which occurred at that 
time in its proper season, and in which also 
these works were written." "This work is also 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, in his own 
work on the passover, which, he says, he wrote 
on occasion of Melito's work (ef airias Tijs Tod 
MeAirovos ypdons)."? 

But with this dispute are connected, probably 
rightly, the two following fragments of Apol- 
linaris, bishop of Hierapolis, given in the Chro- 
nicon Paschale: 

1. “There are some who now, through igno- 
rance, love to raise controversy about these 
things, being guilty in this of a pardonable 
oflence, for ignorance does not so much deserve 
blame as need instruction. And they say that 
on the 14th the Lord ate the lamb with his 
disciples, but that He himself sufered on the 
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great day of unleavened bread; and they in- 
terpret Matthew as favouring their view. from 
which it appears that their sentiments are pet 
in harmony with the law, and that the gespels 
seem, according to them, to be at variance.“ 

Again, “ The 14th is the true passover of the 
Lord, the great sacrifice, instead of the lamb the 
Son of God,.... who was litted up upon the 
horns of the unicorn, and was pierced in his sacred 
side, who shed out of his side the two cleinsing 
elements, water and blood, word and spirit, and 
who was buried on the day of the passover, the 
stone having been placed upon his tomb. 

We know very little of Apollinaris.  Eusebius 
tells us that he was the author of an Apology for 
the Christimns, addressed to the emperor, avd 
that he was an eloguent writer against the 
Phrygian, Cataphrygian, and other Montanists, 
and wrote two works against the Jews: but we 
are left to conjecture who those opponents were 
against whom he was arguing in the work froin 
Which these fragments are taken. 

With these fragments are associated quotations 
from Hippolytus and Clement of Alexandria :— 

“ Hippolytus, the witness of religion, who was 
bishop of the so-called Portus, near Rome, has 
written literally thus in his Treatise against 
all the Heresies: *I therefore see that there is 
a contentiousness in this affnir. For he (ie. 
the adversary, the Quarto-deciman) savs thus: 
Christ celebrated the passover on that very dar, 
and suffered: 1 therefore must also do as the 
Lord did? But he is wrong from not knowing 
that, when Christ suffered, he did not eat the 
passover according to the law. For He was the 
passover that had been foretold, and which was 
accomplished on the day appointed." 

And again the same (Hippolytus) says in the 
Treatise on the Pasgsover : + He did not eat the 
passover, but he suflcred (i.e. as the passover) 
OVK čpavev, ČA! črađev." 

Another passage from Clement of Alerandria, 
in his work concerning the passover : “ In the pre- 
ceding years then the Lord keeping the passover 
ate that which was slain by the Jews: but 
when he proclaimed himself to be the passover, 
the Lamb of God, led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
immediately he taught his disciples the mystery 
of the type on the 13th, on which also they ask of 
him, Where _wilt thou that we make ready to 
eat the passover, . . . . but the Saviour suf- 
fered on the next day, being himself the _passover 
+... 2 See also Philosophumena, 274—5. 

These fragments are given because they offer 
almost the entire evidence on which we have to 
fix the place of the Laodicean interlude. Hilgen- 
feld views Apollinaris as a representative of the 
West, through whom Western influence has 
gained a footing in the heart of Asia. His oppo- 
nent is directly Melito, but Melito as the repre- 
sentative of the whole body of Asiatic Christians. 

Now that Apollinaris is in the greatest har- 
mony with the Roman and Alexandrian writers 
whose fragments are associated with him in the 
Chronicon_Paschale, is manifest: there is great 
probability also in the conjecture that he, like 
Clement, wrote on the occasion of Melito's work, 
and the absence of his name from the list of 
Polycrates suggests some discordance between 
his views and those of Polycrates. But he 
writes ugainst certain persons who are creating 
a disturbance, not against the quietly esisting 
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ancient custom, nenrly universal around him: 
he seems to observe the 14th himself, and when 
we notice the characteristics of his writings as 
directed agaiust the Phrygians, Cataphrygians, 
and other Montanists, and against the Jews 
(Euseb. #7. E, iv. 27), we may see ground for 
suspecting that his real antagonist was such a 
man as Blastus (perhaps the very man) who, 
about 180, carried Montanism from Asia Minor 
to Rome and there provoked the opposition of 
the church, which is extremely likely to have 
stirred up Victor's crusade against the customs 
of Asia Minor. We know that Hippolytus, as 
well as Irenaeus, wrote against  Blastus, and 
although Melito's work may have occasioned 
that of Apollinaris, Eusebius would hardly have 
noticed them together, as he does, as fellow- 
helpers in the church, if they occupied so marked 
au antagonistic position as has been supposed. 
We have already seen from Epiphanius that a 
diversity of usages continued to prevail until 
the Nicene council. At that council the Western 
usige may be said to have established its victory, 
and those who still persisted in the Asiatic 
practice fell into the position of heretics. We 
find in the letter of the emperor Constantine 
to the churches after that council (Socr. 1. E. 
i. 9): “ There also the question having been con- 
gidered relative to the most holy day of Easter, 
it was determined by common consent that it 
would be proper that all should celebrate it on 
one and the same day everywhere." Also that 
«“ it seemed very unsuitable in the celebration of 
this sacred feast, that we should follow the 
custom of the Jews," .... who, labouring under 
a judicial blindness, “even in this particular 
do not perceive the truth, so that they, con- 
stantly erring in the utmost degree, celebrate 
the fenst of passover a second time in the same 
year." This of course refers to the error of 
celebrating before the equinox. “ Consider how 
grievous and indecorous it is, that on the same 
days some should be observant of fasts, while 
others are celebrating feasts ; and especially that 
this should be the case on the days immediately 
after Easter. On this account, therefore, Divine 
Providence directed that an appropriate cor- 
rection should be effected, and uniformity of 
practice established, as I suppose you are all 
aware." (This refers to the determination of 
the equinox, which was settled to be on the 21st 
March, although, as we have shown above, the 
20th was the proper day, ns it only happened once 
in four years on the 21st, and then at 2A.M.) 
“ And since the order is a becoming one, which 
is observed by all the churches of the western, 
southern, and northern parts,and by some also 
in the eastern : from these considerations all have 
on the present occasion thought it to be expe- 
dient. and I pledged myself that it would be 
satisfactory to your prudent penetration, that 
what is observed with such general unanimity 
of sentiment in the city of Rome, throughout 
Italy, Africa, all Egypt, Spain, France, Britain, 
Libya, the whole of Greece, and the dioceses of 
Asia, Pontus and Cilicia, your intelligence would 
also concur in." The epistle of the synod to 
the church of Alexandria speaks ih the like 
terms (see Socr. i. 9): “ We have also gratifying 
intelligence to communicate to you relative to 
unity of judgment on the subject of the most 
holy feast of Easter: for this point also has been 
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happily settled through your pravers; so that 
all the brethren in the East who have heretofore 
kept this festival when the Jews did, will hence- 
forth conform to the Romanns and to us, and to 
all who from the earliest time have observed our 
period of celebrating Easter." (See also Euseb. 
Life of Constantine.) 

It is to be noted that no rule is here given 
for determining Easter; the churches are re- 
ferred to the ancient rule of the West. 

H has been often stated that the council esta- 
blished a particular cycle, that of nineteen years, 
but this is a mistake. 

Epiphanius mentions three different sets of 
so-called heretics, who persisted in the Quarto- 
deciman usaige, viz. the Audiani (Hacres. lxx.), 
the Alogi (li.), and the Quarto-decimans (1.), the 
last being orthodox in all respects except this. 

It is unnecessary to follow out further the 
history of the decline of the Quarto-decimans. 

We must now give some brief account of what 
is known respecting the various astronomical 
cycles employed for the determination of Easter. 

The use of cycles was very familiar to the an- 
cient astronomers. It arose out of the neces- 
Sity, when lunar months were in use (as at 
Athens) of linking together in some manner the 
changes of the moon and the sun. They all 
rested upon the mean motions of the moon, 
which was not only all that could be exactly 
calcnlated in the state of their astronomical 
knowledge, but which is in fact all that can be 
used with advantage for the arrangement of 
ceremonies and festival-days. The object was 
to find a period which should contain an exact 
number of lunations and also of tropical years— 
the former consisting of 29 d. +5305887 or 29 d. 
12 h. 44 m. 2s. *865. 

1. The most ancient cycle was the Octačteris, 
or cycle of 8 years. It depends on the fact, that 
8 tropical years are nearly equal to 99 lunations. 
The 99 months contained 2922 days, three of the 
8 years having embolisms or intercalary months, 
as follows. The first year of the period seems 
to have been variously taken: I. being the ar- 
rangement given by Geminus ; II. by Epiphanius; 
whilst III. is that adopted in Scaliger's account 
of this cycle, the letter E denoting the embo- 
lism. 

I. IL. 


12345678 
E_ E E E E _ E 


III. 


12345678 
E_ E E 


The months were full (30 davs) and hollow (29) 
by turns, except the intercalary, which were 
always full, Vhis is exactly 8 years of 3654 
days. But neither the lunation nor the year is 
here taken at its true value, and the 8 years 
really fall short of 99 lunations by 1d. 14h. 
10 m.—an error which would soon accumulate 
and muke the cycle useless. 

Cleostratus, Eratosthenes, and others made 
varivus changes for the correction of this cycle, 
which still however remained imperfect. 

2. A great improvement upon this was the 
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cycle of 19 years ascribed by Geminus to Eucte- 
mon, but generally to Meton, about 432 B.%. 
This rests on the extremely close relation be- 
tween the length of 19 years and 235 lunations, 
since 


19 vears. = 6939 +60256 days, 
235 lunat. = 6939 +*688348 days, 


a difference of about 2h. 3 m. The actual ar- 
rangement was that out of 235 months 110 were 
hollow, making 6940 days, being in ercess of 235 
lunations by 7# hours. In the course of 4 Me- 
tonic periods the accumulation of errors would 
be 30 hours, and accordingly Calippus proposed 
then to leave out 1 more day. There was then 
an excess of 6 _h. only in 76 years or of 1 day in 
310 years. This period of 76 years is called the 
Calippic period. 

The first Paschal cycle in use seems to have 
been the Octačteris. Epiphanius refers to it( Zaer. 
lxv.), and appeals to it in his argument with 
the Audiani in such a manner as to imply that 
they were right in holding this to be the ancient 
church cyele: on which account he would rather 
rest his argument upon it than upon the superior 
cycle of 19 years, which must have been familiar 
to him. Eusebius also mentions (vii. 20) that 
Dionvsius, bishop of Alexandria, in one of his 
Paschal letters gives a canon for 8 years, seem- 
ing to imply the use of the Octačteris (about 
290 A.D.). 

The Paschal cycle of 112 years of _ St. Hip- 
polvtus attained some celebrity and was inscribed 
on the chair of his statue, discovered at Rome in 
1551, and now in the Vatican. 1t was based ona 
double Octačteris of 16 veara, repeated 7 times: 
St. Hippolytus having observed that by using 16 
years, instead of 8, the week-days recurred in 
succession, though in their natural order re- 
versed. It extends from A.D. 222 to A.D. 333, 
and was evidently constructed about 222 A.D. 
and was based upon the period of years 215 to 
222 A.D. for which period it is correct. Beyond 
this its defective nature soon appears, and after 
another period it would be found to be worthless. 
It may be seen in Fabricius's Hippolytus. See 
also Ideler, ii. 222, and Ordo Saeclorum, p. 477. 

The Paschal canon of St. Cyprian, called the 
Computus Paschalis, which is extant, but without 
tne table, was a repeat of St. Hippolytus, with a 
new start from A.D. 242, based on the 16 years 
from 228 to 243. 

3. When the Western church discovered the 
defective nature of the Octačteris, they took up 
or perhaps returned to a cycle of 84 years, 
which was employed by, according to Epiphanius 
and Cyril's Prologue in Bucherius, the Jews (per- 
haps after the fall of Jerusalem), then probablyby 
some Quarto-decimans, and also by some Latins, 
for Cyril in his Prologue implies that the 84 
years cycle was forsaken for that of Hippolytus, 
saying, ““ pejus aliquid addiderunt." 

The 84 yenrs cycle may be regarded as con- 
sisting of a Calippic period of 76 years (with the 
correction of 1 day) and a single Octačteris: and 
as their errors are in opposite directions, it has a 
less error in 84 years than the Octačteris had in 
8. Both Epiphanius and Cyril ascribe it to the 
Jews, and the fact that, 84 being a multiple 
of 7, the Calendar moons would recur on the 
game days of the week in each period, would 
dvubtless giveita value in their eyes. However 
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this may be, it became undoubtedly the great 
cycle of the Latin church, for more than twe 
centuries, till it was superseded by the cycle of 
Victorius of 532 years, published in the year 
457. An 84-year Easter-table of the Latin 
church may be seen in Ideler, ii. 249, con- 
structed from a “ Fasti Consulares,? discovered 
by Cardinal Noris, and beginning with the veur 
298.  Muratori published another in his Anec- 
dota ez Ambrosiinae Bibliothecae Codicibus. lu 
both these it appears that the Epacts and week- 
days of the 1st January were emploved for the 
determination of Easter.  Bucherius also gives 
“The Latin or Prosper's cycle of 84 Years! be 
ginning at 382. Since 84 Julian years contain 
30681 davs, and 1039 lunations 30682 d. 6 h. 
48 m., the 84-year cycle gives at its conclusivn 
the new moon 30 hours too early. 

It mav be right here to mention the fact that 
Epiphanius, believing that the Jews had this 
84 years cycle at the time of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion (for which there is no evidence in Jewish 
writers), argues at length (ZZaer. li.) that, this 
cycle being shorter than the moon's true cydie 
(he means probably the Alerandrian) the Jews 
anticipated the proper time of the passover br 
two days in the year of the Passion, and Bu- 
cherius believes that he is in the main right, 
and reasons quite correctly from his premisse 
that, if the Alexandrian cycle and 84-year cycle 
started together B.C. 161, the latter was 3 days 
in advance of the moon and the former 1 dar. 
And Bucherius holds, in agreement with Peta- 
vius, that there was a division amongst the Jews 
as to these two calculations, the Pharisees and 
priests keeping the passover one day later than 
our Lord and his disciples and a great part of 
the nation. 

There is, however, a great fallacy in thee 
calculations. The cycles give, of necessity, not 
the true moon of the heavens, but the mean moen, 
and it does notat all follow that, because on the 
whole they give a good representation of the mein 
moon, that therefore they give the true mean 
moon in any particular year. On the centrarr, 
they all go by fitsand starts, according as the em- 
bolism has just taken place or not ; and it requires 
not a general calculation, but an exact knowlsige 
of the state of the cycle, starting from some ab- 
solutely certain date, before we can argue with 
any certainty from such cycles. We have above 
expressed the belief that the Jews, having been 
for many centuries accustomed to the feasts of 
the New Moon, did not allow any cycle to carry 
them away from a close adherence to the actual 
phase of the moon. And we may add that having 
examined the three best attested dates—that of 
the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.C. 64, on the 
day of the Fast (10 Tisri) according to Josephus, 
aud according to Dion Cassius, on a Sabbuth; 
the setting of the Temple on fire, the 9th Ab or 
Lous A.D. 70, a Sabbath ; and the taking of Jeru- 
salem by Titus on the 8th Gorpiaeus, or Elul, 
according to Josephus—agnin a Sabbath, accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius, we find that the phase ot 
the moon gives in each case, without any ambi- 
guity and without any doubt, these very dass 
viz. B.C. 64, Oct. 4, Saturday ; Aug. 4, A.D. 10, 
Saturday, and September 1, A.D. 70, Saturday. 
The investigation of a few such cases create 
a vivid impression that we are on firm ground. 
A number of other cases, of a more conjectural 
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character, may be seen in Browne's Ordo Saeclo- 
rum, p. 538. 

The following results are taken from the 84- 
year cycle in Ideler, ii. 249, already referred to. 


1 2 | 3 4 5 
in Faster Tabular pom A PLae) di 
Lay.  |Agc of adi on Friday. 
448 | 4Apr. XVI 28 XIX 
449 | 27 Mar. XIX 29 XXI 
450 | 16 Apr. XX 30 XXII 
451 1 Apr. XVI 31 XVII 
452 | 23 Mar. XVIII 32 xx 
XIX 32 XXII 


453 12 Apr. 


Thus whilst the 3rd column is correct for the 
years A.D. 448-453, it is erroneous by 4 or 5 
days for A.D. 28-33. It is remarkable that it 
gives Mar. 25 for Good Friday A.D. 29, like 
Hippolytus's cycle. 

We have now to trace the history of the 19- 
years or Metonic cycle in the church, and its 
final triumph. 

The Metonic cycle and the Calippic period had 
long been known to the Alexandrians, and had 
bern in use in Syria and adjacent countries, 80 
that it is remarkable that we hear of the Octa- 
čteris rather than this cvcle as having been first 
in use, even at Alexandria. 

Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea about 284, by 
birth an Alexandrian, enjoys the credit, on the 
authority of Eusebius (vii. 32) of having been the 
first to arrange thc 19-years cycle.for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. But the passage has greatly 
perplexed the commentators, and has called forth 
elaborate attempts at explanation or emendation 
from Petavius and others. For Anatolius declares 
that the sun “is not entering the first segfnent 
(of the zodiac) on the 22nd March, where he 
places the New Moon of the 1st year of the 
cycle, but is already on the fourth day passing 
through it. But this segment they generally call 
the first dodecatemorium, and the equinox, and 
the beginning of the months, &c.?  Unless we 
are to reject all that is said about Anatolius's 
knowledge and ability, we must take him to 
mean that the equinox fell on the 22nd, but that 
the sun was not then at the beginning of the 
zodiacal sign, but four days advanced in it. This 
is quite in consonance with the statements of 
Pliny (xviji. c. 25) and Columella (ix. 13), who 
after Eudoxus place the equinoxes and golstices 
at the 8th part of the signs. But the account 
respecting Anatolius is further complicated by 
the existence of a Canon Paschalis attributed 
to him, which exercised great influence in the 
British church, but which, if it is identical with 
that given in Bucherius, was certainly forged. It 
is strange, too, that so little is heard of the cycle 
for some time afterwards. But the 19-year cycle 
probably gradually made its way at Alexandria, 
only it was found that something more than a 
cycle was wanted to insure uniformity. Anactual 
catalogue of results was necessary. So Theo- 
philus, bishop of Alexandria (385-412) framed 
at the command of Theodosius a cycle (or actual 
calendar) of 418 vears (19 x 22), which St. Cyril, 
who succeeded him in that see in 412, shortened 
into a cycle of 95 years (19 x 5) for convenience" 
sake. Part only of St. Cyril's Computus Paschulis 
remains, but his Prologue survives in a Latin 
translation (in Bucherius).  Theophilus had laid 
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down distinctly the rule that when the xiv of 
the moon falls on Sunday, Easter=day is the Sun- 
day after; and Cyril states distinctlvy that Faster 
may fall on any of the 35 davs from March 22 to 
April 25, onr modern _ mode. In fact, the two 
chief sources of discrepancy after the Nicene 
council were these: the Latins often celebrated 
on the Sunday on which the xiv fell, while the 
Alexandrians waited a week; and the Latins 
made the 18th March the first day on which the 
xiv could fall, whilst the Alexandrians made 
their limit the 21st March. They both agreed 
that as the passover was to be kept in the first 
month, Easter was to follow the same rule ; but 
the Latins made (as Bucherius, &e. think the 
Jews did) the 5th March the earliest possible 
day of the 1st month, whilst the Alexandrians, 
holding firmly the doctrine that the xiv must not 
fall before the equinox, that is, according to their 
rules, the 21st March, made the 8th March the 
1st possible day of the month. The Alexandrian 
rules, as we shall see, ultimately prevailed. 

It seems to be now the time to explain the 
actual method employed by the Alexandrians. 

The years of the cycle of 19 yenrs being num- 
bered in order, the number of any given year 
was called the Golden Number. So also the 
letters A B C D E F G being written against all 
the days of the year in succession, the letter A 
being placed against the first of January, the 
same letter will stand against any given week- 
day throughout the year, except in Leap-year, 
when a change will take place after the inter- 
calary day. The letter which stands against all 
the Sundays is called the Sunday Letter. 

Again, the day on which the 14th of the equi- 
nox moon falls is called the Easter Term. As the 
Easter Terms recur every 19 years, the knowledge 
of the Golden Number gives the Faster Term, 
and if we know the Sunday Letter we can pass 
on from the Faster Term, its letter being known, 
to the next Sunday, which will be Easter Dav. 

Rule1. To find the Golden Number. Add 1 
to the numeral of the year, and divide by 19. 
The remainder is the Golden Number; when there 
is no remainder, 19 is the Golden Number. 

Rule 2. To find the Sunday Letter. To the 
numeral of the year, add its quotient on dividing 
by 4, and also the number 4; divide the sum by 
7, and subtract the remainder from 7. This will 
designate the place of the Sunday Letter in the 
alphabet. Ex.: 325 + 81 +4 = 410; 410 7 
leaves remainder 4; the 3rd letter € is the Sun- 
day Letter. In Leap-year the earliertwo months 
of the year have the letter next succeeding. 

The following Table will now sutlice to find 
the Alexandrian Faster (old style). 


Golden | 


m Easter Terms Non. Easter Terms. 
1 56 Apr. DN ll 15 Apr. G 
2 25 Mar. G 12 4 Apr. C 
3 13 Apr. E 13 24 Mar. F 
4 2 Apr. A 14 12. Apr. D 
5 22 Mar. D 15 1 Apr. du 
6 10 Apr. B 16 21 Mar. C 
Lj 30 Mar. E_| 1 9 Apr. A 
8 18 Apr. C_, 18 298 Mar. D 
9 TAp. FO 19 iz Apr. B 
10 27 Mar. Bo | 20 5 Apr. D 


Fz.—A.D. 298. Golden number=11. Sunday Letter B. 
Easter Term, 15th April. "Easter Day=1\Tih April. 
2Q 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the 
subject was always regarded from this simple 
point of view. It was approached with old tra- 
ditionary notions, so that 1he 19 years was spoken 
of as made up of 8 and 11—and the years were 
thought of as lunar years with embolisms—and 
as it happened that the Latins began their cycles 
3 years later than the Alexandrinns, and so in- 
serted embolisms in different years, this again 
was a cause of discrepancy. 

Alexandrian cycle : 

123456789 1011 12 13 14 15 18 17 18 19 
E zo x R E K 

Western cycle: 

1118191234586 7 89 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
EE KOKE E u 

We give at the same time the order of the 
cyele of Victorius: 

1112131415 16171819123456 18910 
E E EE E RE 

During the popedom of Leo the Great douhts 
occurred, in the year 444 A.D., and 455 A.D., as 
to the proper day of celebrating Easter. Leo wrote 
to St. Cyril to enquire respecting 444, who 
answered that the day was April 23, propter 
rativnem embolismi anni (not 26 March, as the 
Latins made it). It was 8 of the lunar cyele of 


the Alexandrians, 18 of Victorius' cycle. Leo 
ucquiesced. 
ln 455 the contention was greater. Here it 


was not a question of a month, but of a week. 
The Latins by the 84-year cycle made it April 
17; the Alexandrians April 24. 

Leo then wrote to Martian, emperor of the 
East, and to Eudocia Augusta, in which he asks 
them to interfere that the Alexandrians may not 
nane April 24, alleging that the viii. kal. Maii 
is bevond the ancient limits. The emperor made 
enquiry of certain eastern bishops and of the 
Alexandrians, and Leo finally yielded for the sake 
nf peace. In the matter of these limits the Alex- 
andrians were always firm, allowing the 14th of 
the moon to range from March 21 to April 18, 
Easter-day from March 22 to April 25; while 
the Westerns had shown much vacillation. Their 
“old 14th day limits were March 18 and April 21, 
then the council of Caesarea (A.D. 195) laid down 
as the limits of Easter-day March 22 and April 
21,alleging that the crucifixion was on March 22. 
This authority, together with that of the Nicene 
council, ordering that Faster should not be kept 
before the equinox, led the Latins to yield the 
first limit; then Leo extended the 2nd limit two 
days, by understanding April 21 of the cruci- 
fixion, thus getting March 22 to April 23, 33 
days. Finally the Latins had to yield 2 days 
more. But the Latins would only keep Easter 
from the 16th to the 22nd of the moon, so that 
the passion might be on the 14th, whereas the 
Alexandrians often kept Easter on the 15th. In 
the year 463 Victorius (or Victorinus) of Aqui- 
taine, an abbot at Rome, was employed by pope 
Hilary to correct the calendar, and he was the real 
author of the cycle of 532 years, found by mul- 
tiplying together 19, the cycle of the moon, and 
28, the cycle of the sun. Thus, on the suppo- 
sition of the perfect accuracy of the 19-years 
cycle, all full _moons, days of the week, &c., 
would recur in the same order from cycle to 
cycle, for ever. 'The cycle is given in Bucherius: 
it begins at A.D. 239 and ends 770. Some days 
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are marked, as differently taken by the Aler 
andrians and Latina, for Victorius commenced 
the cycle at the 11th year of the Alerandrian 
cycle, and also still adhered to the above-men- 
tioned Latin rules. 

There were many errors in his tables, and the 
revision of it by Dionysius Exiguus obtained for 
it the name of the Dionysian cyele, transferriug 
to Dionysius most of the merit which belonged 
to Victorius. 

But what Dionysius really did was to continue 
the 95-year cycle of St. Cyril, and he also induced 
the Italians to accept fully the Alexandrian rules. 
He also abandoned the era of Diocletian, and was 
the first to introduce the modern Christian era, 
reckoning from the supposed date of the birth 
of Christ. Victorius had made his cycle begin 
from the baptism, A.D. 28. 

But the Easter table of Victorius long held its 
ground in Gaul. In the council of Orleans (541) 
it was ordered that all should observe Easter 
according to the laterculus Victorii, and Gregory 
of Tours says of A.D. 577: “1In that year there 
was a doubt about Easter. In Gaul we, with 
many other cities, celebrated Easter on the 14th 
Calends of May: others with the Spaniards on 
the 12th Calends of April. The former was Vic- 
torius's date: the Alexandrians kept Faster a 
week later, the Spaniards four weeks earlier." 
It is only at the end of the 8th century that 
traces of such differences disappear in Ganul. 
(Ideler, iii. 294.) 

The 84-years cycle lasted longer in Britain 
than elsewhere: and the bitter controversies 
which were carried on for a long time between 
the new English church, founded by the mission 
of Augustine, and the ancient British church 
wert entirely due to the persistence of the British 
clergy in clinging to the old _cycle of 84 yean 
(see the letter of Althelmus Anglus Episcopus, 
about 700 A.D. in Bucherius) and old tradition- 
ary maxims respecting the paschal limits. 

They kept the festival from the 14th of the 
moon to the 20th: they placed the equinox cn 
the 25th March, and would keep no festival 
before it, and they used as the later limit of 
the festival the old limit of the Latins, the 21st 
April. 

For these rules they appealed to tradition and 
the example of St. John, and also repeatedly to 
the authority of Anatolius. The discussion almost 
always turns in Bede's narrative, and in the letters 
preserved, on this point :—Is the festival to he 
kept from the 14th to the 20th of the moon (with 
the British church), or from the 15th to the 21st 
(with the Roman)? And as the battle turned 
so largely on the 14th of the moon, the partisans 
of the Roman use tried to fix on the British 
clergy the name of Quartodecimans, and so the 
stigma of heresy. But they were in no real 
sense Quartodecimans. They observed the Easter 
festival on a Sunday and kept the Friday betere 
it, not keeping, as did the Christians of Asia Minor, 
the l4th of the moon, fall when it might: 
nor is there any ground for connecting them, on 
the supposition of their being Quartodecimans, 
with Asia Minor. As we have mentioned before, 
the spurious canon of Anatolius, given in Bu- 
cherius, was perhaps designed to support the 
cause of the British Christians. And there is 
some ground for supposing that the laterculus 
of 100 years, given in Bucherius, may have be- 
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longed to the British church, as it falls in with 
their principles. 

Frequently as the differences respecting Easter 
are mentioned in Bede (Zccl. H:st.), there are 
unfortunately no dates given which can throw 
further light on these discrepancies; but the 
statement respecting Queen Eanfleda and her fol- 
lowers as still fasting and keeping Palm Sunday, 
when King Oswy had done fasting and was keeping 
his Easter, must refer to some year not far from 
651; and the xiv of the moon fell on Sunday in 
645, 647, 648, and 651. 

The Roman use finally prevailed in England. 
Archbishop Theodore, A.D. 669, is believed to 
have arranged everything according to Roman 
customs, and from that time general uniformity 
existed. Nothing further of importance occurred 
respecting Easter until the Gregorian reformation 
of the calendar, by which time the accumulated 
errors arising from the 14 hrs. excess of the 
19-years cycle made the calendar moon about 
four days later than the real moon. [L.H.] 


EASTER, CEREMONIES OF. The season of 
Easter, as the epoch of the great redemptive acts 
by which the salvation of mankind was consum- 
mated, was from a very early period observed 
with special solemnity by the Christian church. 
The Paschal season originally extended over fif- 
teen days, of which Easter Day was the central 
point, commencing with Palm Sunday and ter- 
minating with Low Sunday. The first week 
was known as sdoxa oravpooiuov, the second 
week as rdoxa čvasrdoiuov (Suicer, sub rvoc.). 
Leaving to other articles the solemnities of the 
former period [PALM SUNDAY: GOOD FRIDAY] 
we propose to speak of those of the period of 
Easter, properly so called. 

Faster Evc.—This day was known by a variety 
of titles in the early church—rd8 ućya sdBBarov, 
Tb dyiov adBBarTov, vit ayyeAuch (Pallad.), Sabba- 
tum Magnum, Dies Vijiliarum Paschae. (Hieron.), 
Nućpa T7is bordrns Tob xdoxa zavvvx(8os (Euseb. 
vi. 34). It had a double character, penitential 
and jubilant; as the conclusion of the great 
Lenten Fast, and as the prelude of the Festival 
of the Resurrection. This was the only Sab- 
bath in the whole year on which fasting was 
permitted (Apostol. Constit. vii. 23). The fast of 
Easter Eve was of the strictest character, and 
was prolonged at least till midnight, Good Friday 
and Easter Eve being a continuous fast, in sup- 
posed obedience to our Lord?s words (Matt. ix. 15). 
The Apostolical Constitutions enjoin fasting till 
cockcrow (Ap. Const. v. 18). The synod of 
Auxerre, A.D. 578 (Can. xi.) forbids the breaking 
of the fast till the second hour of the night. 
The 89th Trullan canon (Concil. Quinisezt. Labbe, 
vi. 1180) limits the fasting at midnight. Jerome 
assigns as a reason for the congregation not being 
dismissed on Easter Eve till after midnight, that 
even as the Paschal deliverance of Israel took 
place at midnight (Exod. xii. 29) it was the 
expectation of the church, according to u 
stolical tradition, that Christ would return to 


2 The earliest instance of the use of this designation for 
Easter Eve is in the letter of the church of Smyrna de- 
tailing the_martyrdom of Polycarp (Euseb. iv. 15. 12). 
The day on which Polycarp was apprebended is described 
as “the Great Sabbath "—čyros raBBarov peydAov. The 
term is evidently borrowed from John xix. 31. Žv yšp 
MeydAn 7) nudpa dnelvn rov saBBarov. 
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accomplish the redemption of His church and 
triumph over her enemies at the same hour. 
That hour being passed, the awe with which the 
Lord's coming was anticipated being relieved, the 
Easter Feast was celebrated with universal joy 
(Hieron. Za Matt. xxv. 6). The same belief is 
mentioned by Lactantius (Živ. Znst. vii. 19), when 
he speaks of the night being passed in watchful- 
ness on account of the coming of our King and 
God. We have evidence that in Tertullian's time 
it was spent in public worship, when he speaks 
of the dilliculty which would be caused by the 
absence of a Christian wife from her heathen 
husband during the whole night at the time of 
the paschal solemnities (Tert. ad Uzor. ii. 4). As 
the night advanced and Easter drew nearer all 
sign of mourning was laid aside for the highest 
festal jubilee. One special solemnity indicating 
the festival character of this night was the light- 
ing of lamps and candles, a custom which is 
repeatedly referred to by writers from the 4th 
century downwards. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his in- 
troductory Catechetical lecture (8 15), speaks of 
“ that night, that darkness that shows like day," 
and Eusebius records (De Vi. Const. iv. 22) that 
Constantine observed Easter Eve with such pomp 
that “he turned the sacred or mystical vigil into 
the light of day " by means of lamps suspended 
in every part, and setting up huge waxen tapers 
as big as columns (xnpod klovas UnA oTdTovs), 
through the whole city. We find a reference to 
the same custom in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 
xlii. De Pasch.), who speaks of persons of all 
ranks, even magistrates and men and ladies of 
rank, carrying lamps, and setting up tapers, 
both at home and in the churches, thus turning 
night into day ; and again (Urat. xliii.) describes 
this ićpa vUE, as a * torch-bearing " (šašovxla), 
being as it were a zpdšpouos or forerunner of 
the rising of the great light, Christ. Gregory 
Nyssen also describes the brilliancy of the illu- 
mination as a cloud of fire mingling with the 
dawning rays of the sun, and making the eve and 
the festival one continuous day without any inter- 
val of darkness (/n Christ. Resurr. Orat. v.) From 
the poem of Prudentius (ZHyman. v. ad Incensum 
cerei Paschalis, 141-148) we learn that the church 
was illuminated with lamps depending from the 
roof, reminding the spectator of the starry firma- 
ment, 1n later times one special wax taper of 
large size was solemnly blessed, as a type of 
Christ's rising from the dead to give light to the 
world. The institution of this custom was attri- 
buted to pope Zosimus A.D. 417 [PASCHAL TAPER]. 

The latter hours of the evening and the night 
were spent by the assembled congregations in 
united prayer and supplication, the singing of 
psalms and hymns, reading the Scriptures, and 
in hearkening to the exhortations of the bishop 
and presbyters (Apost. Constit. v. 19 ; Greg. Njss. 
Orat. iv. in Christ. Resurrect.). 

Easter Eve was the chief time for the baptism of 
catechumens. The first seventeen catechetical lec- 
tures of St. Cyril were delivered during the weeks 
before Easter to those who were preparing for 
baptism at the ensuing Easter Eve, on which day 
the eighteenth was pronounced (Catech. xvii. 20, 
xviii. 32, 33). The nineteenth, on Easter Monday, 
explains ““the deep meaning of what was done 
on the evening of their baptism " (xix. 1). On the 
Easter Eve which succeeded Chrysostom's deposi- 
tion, no fewer than three thousand catechumens 

2Q2 
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awaited baptism at Constantinople, who were 
dispersed by a body of soldiers bursting into the 
baptistery, many of the female catechumens being 
driven out only half dressed, having laid aside 
their outer garments in preparation for the sacred 
rite. The sacrament, thus brutally interrupted, 
was resumed in the Baths of Constantine, where 
the scattered congregation reassembled (CUhrysost. 
Ep. ad Innoc. i.; Pallad. Vit. Chrys. c. 9). The 
rite of baptism was preceded by the solemn bene- 
diction of the water (Apost. Constit. vii. 43; 
Tertull. De Bapt.c. 4; Cyprian, Epist. 70 (69) ). 
[BAPTISM.] 

We find in Rabanus Maurus, c. 847 (De 
Clericor. Instit. ii. 28) a detailed account of the 
mode of observing Easter Eve which would not 
ditfer much from that of the preceding centuries, 
All the congregation remained in perfect silence 
and tranquiility awaiting the hour of the Resur- 
rection, uniting from time to time in prayer and 
psalmody.  Towards nightfall the ceremonies of 
the Noz Dominica began with the benediction by 
the archdeacon of the paschal taper. This cere- 
mony was followed by lections from the Old 
Testament and prayers, succeeded by the litanies 
of the saints. Then followed the administration 
of baptism. The white-robed neopliytes ascended 
from the font—“ascendit grex denlbatorum de 
lavacro ?—and the celebration of the eucharist 
commenced, of which all were bound to partake 
but the excommunicate. 

Complaints of disorders consequent on these 
nocturnal assemblies are found as early as the 6th 
century. These scandals led first to the limitation 
of the hours of the vigil, and ultimately to the 
transference of the observance to the daytime. 

Laster-Duy.— Although nothing could exceed 
the honour paid to the Feast of the Resurrec- 
tion by the early church, by which it was 
justly regarded as the chief festival of the 
whole year, there is very little to say respect- 
ing the mode in which was observed. The 
high - sounding titles with which the early 
fathers delighted to decorate it —“ the queen of 
days," “the feast of feasts, and assembly of 
assemblies" (Greg. Nyss. Orat. xix. ; Zbid. xliii.), 
“the desirable festival of our salvation 
(Chrysost. Zlomal, lxxxv. de Pasch.), “the crown 
and head of all festivals," and the like—are mere 
rhetorical flourishes which never obtained general 
currency, and need not therefore be further 
dwelt upon. It was commonly known as 1 
MeydAn Kupiakh. “ Dominica gaudii " seems also 
to bave been a familiar appellation (Bingham, 
Ori. xx. 5. 5). Asa religious observance Faster 
Day was not distinguished from other Sundays 
except by the vastness of its congregations, 
and the genera! splendour and dignity of its 
services. Indeed it was ordained by pope Vigi- 
lius in the 6th century (537-553) that the mass 
on Easter Day should be the same as that on 
other days, “ ordine consueto," with the excep- 
tion of the addition of “ singula capitula diebus 
apta " (Epist. ad Euther. & 5; Labbe, v. 313). 
By one of the so-called Trullan canons, A.D. 692 
(Can. 90; Labbe, vi. 1180) it was forbidden to 
kneel in prayer from the entrance of the priests 
to the altar on the evening of Easter Eve till the 
evening of Easter Day, the two days being com- 
bined in one continuous celebration of the 
Resurrection, s dv ČA oKAhpqy dvreUBev vuxBhhuepov 
sayyyvpiĆew Auas Tv dvdaraguw. Gregory Nyssen 
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drawsa vivid picture of the jovous crowds who, by 
their dress and their devout attendance at church, 
sought to do honour to the festival. All labsur 
ceased, all trades were suspended, the hu.band- 
man threw down his spade and plough and put 
on his holiday attire, the very tavern-keepers 
left their gains. The roads were empty of 
travellers, the sea of sailors. The mother came 
to church with the whole band of her children 
and domestics, her husband and the whole family 
rejoicing with her. All Christians assemtled 
everywhere as members of one tamilv. The 
poor man dressed like the rich, and the rich wcre 
his gayest attire; those who had none of their 
own borrowed of their neighbours; the very 
children were made to share in the jov of the 
feast by putting on new clothes (Greg. Nys-ep, 
Orat. iii. ino Christ. Resurrect.). — Evangelical 
lections were read to the assembled congrega- 
tions, so arranged that the whole history of the 
Resurrection was gone through on successive 
days (Aug. Serm. de Temp. 137, 140), and ser- 
mons preached instructing the people _ how to 
keep the feast dulv, Šedvros ćoprađew»v (Athanas. 
Epist. ad Dracont. ad fin). When the empire 
became Christian, the emperors, beginning with 
Valentinian, A.D. 367, testihed to the universal 
joy by throwing open the prisons, and grantiny a 
general pardon (Cod. TAeod. lib. ix. tit. 38, leg. 3, 
6, 7,8; Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 4, leg. 3; Cassiod. 
xi. Epist. ult.; Ambrose Ep. 33 (14) ), debtor 
were forgiven, slaves manumitted, all actions at 
law were suspended except in some specinl cas 
(Cod. Justin. lib. ili. tit. 12, leg. 8; Cod. Tied. 
lib. ii. tit. 8, leg. 2; lib. ix. tit. 35, leg. 7). anl 
liberal alms given to the poor. In the words 
of "Gregory Nyssen (u.8.) “every kind of 
sorrow is put to rest to-day, nor is there any one 
s0 overwhelmed with grief as not to find relief 
from the magnificence of this feust. Now the 
prisoner is loosed, the debtor is forgiven, the 
slave is set free, and he _ who continues a slave 
derives benefit." All games or public spectacles 
were prohibited as being inconsistent with tne 
sanctity of the season (Can. Trull. 85; Labbe, 
vi. 1171; Cod. Theod. lib. xv. tit. 5, leg. 51 
What has been said of Faster Day may be 
extended to the week following, which, together 
with that which went before, was considered to 
partake in the sacredness of the festival. The 
A postolical  Constitutions  ordain that  slaves 
should be allowed to rest from their work “all 
the great week " (Holy Week), ““and that which 
followsit" (Ap. Const. viii. 33). The purpose 
of this rest was religious  edification. St. 
Chrysostom states (ZHonul. 34 De Resurrect. 
Chrit.) that for seven days sacred assemblies 
were held and sermons preached. The council of 
Macon _A.D. 585 (Can. ii.; Labbe, v. 981) also 
forbids all servile work for six days, during which 
all are to assemble three times a day for worship, 
singing paschal hymns, and offering their daily 
sacritices. The Trullan canons (Can. 86; Labbe, 
vi. 1171) also lay down that the faithful ought 
to spend their time through the whole week in 
church, devoting themselves to psalmody, read- 
ing the Scriptures, and the celebration of the 
holy mysteries. 

The Faster senson—Octo dies neophytorum 
(August. Epist. xix. ad Januar. 6. 17)—clesed 
with the following Sunday (Zow Sunday with 
us), known by the titles of dvriurdoxa, #) Karh 
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xupiakh, dvakawfiriuos, Dominica in Octavis 
Paschae, Pascha Clausum ; also with reference to 
the white dresses of the newly baptised, 77 Kupiaki 
dv ANeukois, Dies Neophujtorum, Dominica in Albis. 
The appellation Quasi modo geniti, derived from 
the introit (1 Pet. ii. 2), is of later origin. In the 
Greek church it has been known as the xupiaki 
Guya, and nućpa anosrdAwv, with reference to 
the gospel for the day (John xx. 19-25), and the 
appearance of Christ to Thomas on this day 
(i. 26-29). The special solemnity of this Sunday 
was the laying aside by the newly baptised of 
their white baptismal robes, to be deposited in 
the sacristy of the church. St. Augustine refers 
to the appearance of the neophytes in church in 
their white robes (Šerm. de 1emp. 162; Dominic. 
in Octav. Paschae): “ Hodie vitali lavacro resur- 
gens Dei populus ad instar Resurrectionis eccle- 
siam nostram splendore nivei candoris illuminat.? 
"The white bands that were wrapped round the 
heads of the newly baptised infants were also 
removed on this day, which from this custom 
sometimes bore the name of octarae infantinm : 
“i infantes.. vocantur et habent octavas hodie 
. . .. recludenda enim sunt capita eorum * 
(Aug. Serm. de Temp. 160). We learn from 
Rabanus Maurus (De Cleric. Znst. ii. 38) that 
in his time the seven days after Easter Day were 
knownas Dies Albue, because those who had been 
baptised on the holy night wore their albs and 
assisted_ at the holy mvsteries in that dress, 
till the following Sunday, when the bishop's 
hand was laid upon them in confirmation. 
Gregory of Tours mentivns processious—roga- 
tiones—being made every year at Easter tide 
(Greg. Turon. Fit. Patr. c. vi. p. 1175). [E. V.) 
ECDICI (“ExŠiKot Or čkKATJIČKŠIKO1), Certain 
officers appointed, in consequence of the legal 
disabilities of clergy and monks, to represent the 
church in civil aflairs; see ADVOCATE OF THE 
CHURCH, DEFENSOR. The place where they met 
oflicially was called dxŠikeiov. “ [C.] 


ECONOMUS. [OEcoxoMus.] 
ECPHONESIS ('Expovngais) denotes that 


portion ofan office which is said audibly, in con- 
trast with that said secrete (uvaTikos); especi- 
ally the doxologv, with which the secret prayers 
generally conclude, (C.] 


ECTENE or ECTENIA ('ExTevfjs or €x- 
Tevia). Omitting from consideration certain 
preparatory prayers, the liturgies of St. Basil 
and St. Chrysostom begin with a litany, known 
as fetena, Synapte, Diacenicae, or Firenicae. The 
name Zctene_ may refer to the length or (more 
probably) to the earnestness of the supplication. 
Litanies of a similar form are also found in the 
Hour-otlices. Sed further under LITANY. [C.] 

ECTHESIS (Ex8e€g:s), a doctrinal formula, 
or “ setting forth ? of a CREED. Thus Theodoret 
(ist. Eccl. ii. 17) speaks of the statement of 
doctrine put forth by the “ conciliabulum *' of 
Rimini asan šxBegis. "The same word is again 
used by the same historian in spesking of the 
creed of Eunomius (7. Z. ii. 23). [C.) 

ECTYPOMATA. [Dosa: VoTIVE OFFER- 
ING3.] 

ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. [Cousc1Ls.] 

ECCLESIA  (*ExkkAnola). The principal 
senses of the word Ecclesia with which we are 
concerned are the following :— 
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. 1. The congregation or gathering together of 
the faithful. “ Ecclesia est convocatus populus 
per ministros ecclesiae ab eo qui facit unanimes 
habitare in domo. Ipsa domus vocatur Ecclesia, 
quia Ecclesiam continet" (Amalarius, De Ecdl. 
OJF. iii. 2). 

II. As indicated in the extract above from Ama- 
larius, the word came to designate the build- 
ing used for the Christian assembly [CHURCH]; 
as in 1Cor. xi. 18: “Appellamus Ecclesiam 
basilicam qua continetur populus? (Augustine, 
Epist. 157). The principal designations of 
churches of different kinds are the following :— 

1. 'H čxKAngia is used absolutely to desig- 
nate the principal church or “ cathedral " of 
a city; as by Procopius (De Bello Persico, ij. 9), 
to designate the cathedral of Antioch. 

2. keclesia Baptismalis, a parish church—to 
use the modern term—in which baptisms are 
celebrated.  Walafrid Strabo (De Reb. Eccl. c. 
30) speuks of “ presbyteri plebium qui baptis- 
males ecelesias tenent et minoribus presbyteris 
praesunt." [Compare PARISH.) 

3. Ecclesia Cardinalis. This was also a de- 
signation of parish churches. [CARDINAL.] 

4. Leclesia Cathedralis, a church in which a 
bishop set up his throne. [CATHEDRA: CATHE- 
DRAL.) 

5. Ecclesia Catholica.  [CATHOLIC.] 

6. E. IDnocesana (Lege3 Wisigoth., lib. iv., tit. 
5, 6. 6) is equivalent to parochiulis.  [DIOCESE: 
PARISH.) 

7. E. Mater, Matricialis, Mutrir, Matricula, 
may designate either a cathedral, as distinguished 
from its subordinate churches; or a parish 
church, as distinguished from inere oratories. 

8. Ecclesia Plebalis or Plebeiana, the church 
of a Plebs, or community ; that is, a parish 
church. See the quotation above (Il. 2), and 
Ducange's G/ossary, s. v. Plebs. 

9. Zeclesia Principalis, a cathedral (Leg. Wisi- 
goth. iv. 5, c. 6). 

10. Ecclesiae Patriarchales, in the Roman 
church, are those subject to the immediate 
authority of the pope. 

11. kcclesia per se, a church having its own 
priest, and not dependent (as an oratory would 
have been) upon another church (Hinemar, 
Eyist. ed. Labbe, quoted by Ducange). [C.] 


ECCLESIAE MATRICULA. [MATRICULA.] 
ECCLESIARCH (ExxAngidpxns), in the 


Eastern church, was the sacrist, who had general 
charge of the church and its contents, and sum- 
moned the people to service by the bells or other 
means of giving notice. The minor officials of 
the church were under his authority. The 
Typicum of Sabas (c. 1) represents the Ecclesi- 
arch as giving a rubrical direction in the same 
way that the deacon commonly does: elra &p- 
XeTa_ 6. dxkAnoidpxns, AedTe, Fposkuviiow- 
Mey (Suicer's Thesaurus, 8. v.; Daniels Codez 
Lit. iv. 700). [C.] 
ECCLESIASTICAE LITERAE. [Com- 
MENDATORY LETTERS: DIMISSORY LETTERS.) 


ECCLESIASTICAE RES. 1. The term 
res ecclesiasticae is used, in a wide sense, to de- 
note all matters belonging to the church, as 
opposed to res seculares, terrenae, matters be- 
longing to the world. Things ecclesiastical 
are again divided into res spirituales, func- 
tions or objects which belong solely to the 
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priesthood, as the sacraments and the altars; 
and res temporales, which contribute to the wel- 
fare rather of the body than the soul (Ambrose, 
Epist. 33, ad Marcellinam). 

Again, of res spirituales some are immaterial 
(incorporales), some material (corporales). To 
the former belong the invisible gifts and graces 
bestowed on the soul by God ; to the latter, the 
outward acts or objects connected with such 
gifts or graces, that is, the sacraments; certain 
““ res sanctae, sacrae, sacrosanctae," as churches, 
the vessels used in the eucharistic or other rites 
of the church, and the vestments of its ministers ; 
and certain “ res religiosae,'" such as foundations 
or institutions for purposes of piety and benefi- 
cence over which the church claims jurisdiction. 
The molestation or injury of ecclesiastical things 
is SACRILEGE. 

2. In a narrower sense, the term res eccle- 
šiasticae designates the PROPERTY OF THE 
CHURCH.  (Lancelotti Znstit. Juris Canon. ii. 1; 
Jacobson in Herzog's Real-Encyclop. 8. v. Nir- 
Chensachen). [C.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. (BisHoP: 
DISCIPLINE: JURISDICTION.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL LANGUAGE. [Lr- 
TURGICAL LANGUAGE. ] 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. ([CaNos Law.] 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 1. A member of the 


Catholic church, as opposed to a heretic or schis- 
matic (Jerome, Zpist. 62, c. 1; in Ruflinum, ii. 4). 

2. Any person in orders, whether major or 
minor. Thus the first council of Vasa (c. 3) 
desires presbyters not to send for the chrism by 
the hands of any servant of the church (per 
quemcunque ecclesiasticum), but by the hands of 
a subdeacon at least. The word is similarly used 
in the Theodosian code. 

3. Isidore of Seville (De Eccl. Of. ii. 3) speaks 
of a clerk occupying his due position in the hier- 
archy as “ clericus ecclesiasticus," in contradis- 
tinction from acephali, or irregular clerks. 

4. Those who were in any way the “men * of 
& church, so as to be unable to leave its terri- 
tories or its service, were called in a special 
sense “ homines" or “viri ecclesiastici " (Car, 
Magni Cupitul. iv. 3). “ Homines ecelesiastici 
seu fiscalini are mentioned, and their duties to 
their lord prescribed, in Car. Mag. Capitul. v. 
303. They are distinguished fronf servs (Conc, 
Suession. ii. c. 12). [C.] 


EDESSA. The translation of the Holy Icon 
(or picture) of Christ from Edessa is comme- 
morated Aug. 16 (Cul. Byzant.). A great festi- 
val (Daniel's Codex, iv. 244). [C.) 

EDILTRUDIS. [ETHELDREDA.] 

EDUCATION. [ScH00Ls.) 


EGARA, COUNCIL OF (Egarense con- 
cilium), held A.D. 615 at Egara, now Terassa, in 
Catalonia: to confirm what had been enacted at 
Osca or Huesca seventeen years before,  Twelve 
bishops, whose sees are not given, and a presbyter 
and deacon representing two more, subscribed to 
it (Mansi, x. 931). [E. S. F£.) 


EGDUNUS, presbyter, martyr at Nicomedia 
with seven others; commemorated March 12 
(Sfart. Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


EGESIPPU8S. (HgaEgsiprus.] 


ELDERS 


EGYPT. The entrance of Christ into Egypt 
is commemorated Ginbot 24 = May 19 (Cal. 
Ethiop); the flight of Christ from Meliza to 
Roskuama in Egypt, Hedar 6 = Nor. 2 (Cdi. 
Ethiop.). [C.) 

EGYPT, FLIGHT INTO. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to name any earlier _repre- 
sentation of this event than the bronze casting 
on the doors of St. Zenone at Verona, which _is 
at all events one of the earliest known of _Chris- 
tian works in metal, and _mav date from the 
original fabric of the 9th century. [R.ST. J.T.) 


EGG. There seems some diversity of opinion 
as to the use of the egg as a Christian svmbol. 
Boldetti (p. 519) speaks of marble eggs found in 
the tombs of St. Theodora, St. Balbina, and 
others; these were of the size of hen's ega. FEgg- 
shells are occasionally found in the loculi of 
martyrs, and Raoul Rochette refers them to the 
agapae so frequently celebrated there. [Sve 
EUcHARIST.) But Martigny, with the Abbe 
Cavedori (Faggraglio  crit. dei Mon:m. delle 
Arti Crist.) is inclined to think that the egg 
signified the immature hope of the resurrection. 
““ Restat spes, quae quantum mihi videtur, oro 
comparatur; spes enim nondum  pervenit ad 
rem" (Augustine, Serm. cv. 8, Upp. t. v. 379). 
The tse of eggs at Easter hus no doubt reference 
to this idea; but whether the iden wns really 
attached to the object or not, in a generally 
symbolic sense, seems still a dubivus matter. For 
Eggs and Ducks see the Medici MSS. in Asse- 
mann. Cutalog. Bibl. Med. [R. ST. J.T.) 


EILETON (ElAqyr6v). After the ecphonesis 
of the praver of the catechumens, and imme- 
diately before the deacon warns the catechumens 
to depart (Zit. Chrysos., Daniel iv. 349) the 
priest unfolds the eileton, or CORPORAL, on which 
the chalice and paten are afterwards placed. 
What this signifjes is explained by Germanus 
of Constantinvple (Theoria BMyst. p. 153, ed. 
Paris, 1560) thus: “The eileton represents the 
linen cloth in which the body of Christ was 
wrapped when it was taken down from the 
cross and laid in the tomb" (Suicer's Thesaurws, 
8. V.). (C.) 

EIRENICA  (Eipnyixd). (1) The earlier 
clauses of the great litany in the Greek liturgies 
are frequently called eipnvikd, as being for the 
most part prayers for peace. Thus the great 
litany in the liturgy of St. Chrysostom (c. 14, 
Pp. 340, Daniel) begins with “ Let us beseech the 
Lord in peace; for the peace which is from 
above ;... .for the peace of the whole world..." 

(2) See PACIFICAE. [C.] 


EISODOS. (ENTRANCE.] | 
ELASIPPUS, martjr at Ferrara, with 


Speusippus and Melasippus, under Aurelian; 
commemorated Jan, 17 (dfart. Adonis, Usuardi). 


(W. F. G.] 


ELDERS (Seniores). There are some traces 
of elders recognised in the church, yet distinct 
from the clergy. Augustine addresses his epistle 
to the church at Hippo (Epist. 137) to the 
clergy, the elders, (senioribus), and all the 
people. In another place (Cvntra Crescon. iii. 
c. 29), he _mentions bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
and elders, (seniores).  Optatus (i. c. 41) says, 
that when Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, was 
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forced to leave his diocese in the persecution 
under Diocletian, he committed the ornaiments 
and utensils belonging to the church to the 
faithful elders (hidelibus  senioribus). — These 
appear in some cases to have been merely the 
leading men of the congregation. Thus the 
council_of Carthage, A.D. 419, committed the 
otlice of. meeting the leaders of the Donatists to 
the magistrates and elders of the several dis- 
tricts (Cod. Eccl. Afric. c. 91). But there also 
appear to have been others who had a special 
position, and probably special duties, in the 
church. Thus, in the Gesta Purgat. Caecil. et 
Lelić. (p. 263, in Optatus, ed. Paris, 1676) it is 
snid, that in the business of enquiring into cer- 
taiun disputes there were associated with the 
bishop and clergy certain elders of the people, 
who were also officers of the church (seniores 
plebis, ecclesiasticos viros). — Compare ECCLE- 
SIASTICUS. In the same tract mention is made 
in one place of the clergy and elders, and in 
another of bishops, priests, deacons, and elders, 
In the decrees of the council of Carthage, A.D. 
419, mention is made of certain elders, who 
appear to have been sent as delegates to the 
council (Cod. Eccl. Afric. cc. 85, 100). Compare 
CHURCHWARDENS : ELECTORAL COLLEGES. 
[P.0.] 


ELEAZAR, teacher of the Maccabees, com- 
memorated Aug. 1 (Cul. Byzant.) ; July 29 (Cal. 
Armen.). [W.F.G.] 


ELEAZARIUS, martyr at Lyons, with his 
eight children and Minervius; commemorated 
Aug. 23 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). —[W.rF. G.] 


ELEEMOSYNARIUS. 1. See ALMS, p. 52. 
2. The word is occasionally used to designate 
the distributor for pivus uses of the effects of a 
person deceused, ie. the “ executor " of his will. 
"Vhus Gregory of Tours (De Vitis Patrum, c. 8) 
speaks of one from whose executors (eleemosy- 
nariis) no small sums were received in honour of 
a saint (Ducange, s.r.). [C.] 


ELECTI. Some writers (as Bona, De Reb. 
Lat. 1. xvi. 4) consider the CATECHUMENS [p. 317] 
to be divided into the four classes of Audientes, 
Substrati or Genuflectentes, Competentes, and 
Electi ; the latter being those whose names were 
actually inscribed in the church-list with a view 
to baptism. — Bingham (Anti. X. ii. 1) considers 
the Electi to be identical with the Competentes, 
though he also makes four classes by adding one 
of dču0ovpevot. But both these classifications 
are of doubtful authority. (See Martene, De Rit. 
Ant. li. 6.) (C.] 


ELECTION OF CLERGY. The first re- 
corded election of clergy is in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where Matthias was chosen by casting 
lots. "But this example does not appear to have 
been followed. 

Clemens Romanus (Epist. Cvr. i. c. 42) says 
that in the early days of the church the apostles 
appointed their first-fruits, proving them by the 
Spirit, bishops and deacons of those who should 
join the faith; and that afterwards the ministers 
were appointed by other men of consideration 
(Gvčpov ČAXoyluev) with the consent of the 
whole church (c. 44). Compare Pseudo-Clemens 
(Epist. ad Jacob. i. c. 3). Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Euseb. ZI. E. iii. c. 23, & 6) says that St. John 
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ordained such clergy as were pointed out by the 
Spirit. 

It appears to have been sometimes held that 
the bishop had the right of selecting the inferior 
clergy. Cyprian (Zp. 29, ed. Hartel) says that 
he had appointed Saturus as a lector_ and 
Optatus as a subdeacon, insisting that he has not 
acted arbitrarily, but carried out the wishes of 
the church in general. Ambrose (ZEpist. 82 ad 
Vercell.) speaks of bishops ns admitting other 
clergy to orders and benehices, and (Uflic. i. 
c. 18) of a certain person who was refused ad- 
mission into the clerical order (in clerum), by 
himself. Jerome (Comm. in 1it. i. 5) speaks of 
bishops as having power to appoint (constitu- 
endi) priests in every city, and again (Epist. ad 
Nepot.) of their selecting (eligendi) priests, 
and (ibid.) of their being entrusted with the 
power of placing in oflice whom they would. 
Philostorgius (#H. E. iii. 17) speaks of Leontius 
bishop of Alexandria appointing Aetius as a 
deacon. In the Life of John Damascene, it is 
said that the bishop of Jerusalem, acting by 
divine inspiration, sent for him and ordained 
him to the priesthood ( Vita Joann. Damascen. 
per loann. Episcop. Hierosolym. inter opp. Joan. 
Damas.). "Gregory the Great, while strenuously 
asserting the right of the clergy and people to 
the free election of bishops, was equally firm in 
reserving to the bishops the power of selecting 
parish priests and deacons, on the ground that 
in choosing a bishop, the clergy and people 
transferred to him all rights of election to the 
inferior offices (Thomassin, Tet. et Nov. Eccl. 
Discip. ii. 7, c. 34, 8 10). The council of Lao- 
dicea (c. 13) forbids the election to the priest- 
hovd (eis ieparetov) to be entrusted to the 
multitude (Trois ŠxAois). But this is some- 
times reterred to the election of bishops. The 
4th council of Carthage (c. 22) provides that a 
bishop sbal! not ordain zad without the advice 
of his clergy, and shall also seek not only the 
testimony, but the assent ( conniventiam), of 
the people. A decree of the council of Merida 
(Cone. Emerit. c. 19) speaks of a parish priest as 
having been put in charge of his church, by the 
appointment (per ordinationem) of his bishop. 
Another decree of the same council (c. 18) 
ordains that all parish priests shall provide a 
supply of inferior clergy from the household 
(familia) of the church. The 6th canon of Theo- 
phbilus of Alexandria associates the clergy with 
the bishop, providing that at every ordination all 
the clergy shall exercise the power not only of 
nssent, but of choice (consentiat et eligat), and 
that the candidate selected by the clergy shall 
be ordnined in presence of the people, and that 
the bishop shall! enquire of them whether they 
also can bear testimony to his fitness. 

In these instances it appears that the right of 
election rested with the bishop, or with the 
bishop and clergy, and that the people only 
consented. There is evidence, however, that in 
many cases the people not only bore witness to 
the htness of the candidates, but had themselves 
a share in the election.  Cyprian (Zp. 67, cc. 3 
and 4) speaks of the people as having the 
greatest power of choosing worthy bishops, since 
by their presence the merits of the candidates 
will be known, and the election be just and 
legitimate as confirmed by the general suffrage 
and assent. He adds that this was the apo- 
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stolic rule not only in the election of bishops 
and priests, but also in that of deacons. Je- 
rome (Zpist. ad Rusticum) appears to assert 
that either the bishop or the people had 
power to elect the candidates for ordination, 
“ vel populus vel pontitex elegerit." And, in 
another place (Comm. in Ezek. c. 33, v. 6) speaks 
of either a bishop or a priest being a watchman, 
“ speculator)' of the church, because of his 
election by the people, “quia a populo electus 
est." = Siricius (Zpist. i. ad Hiuncrum Taracon, 
c. 10) speaks of elevation to the otlice of priest 
or bishop as depending on the choice (electio) 
of the clergy and people. —Chrysostom (zepi 
“Iepws. iv. c. 2, S 376, 379) speaks of the electors 
to the oflice of the priesthood (TObs ćAoućvovs) 
as quite distinct from the bishop who or- 
dains. Of these electors he speaks as being the 
elders (rov zarećpwv, ibid. i. c. 3 S 29) or 
the leading (ueyćAovs) members of the con- 
gregation (ibid, i. c. 14 8 39). He also speaks 
of the election as beiug decided by a ma- 
jority of votes (ibid. iii. c. 4 S 171). —Some- 
times indeed the people appear to have brought 
a candidate to the bishop and insisted on his 
immediate ordination, as is said to have been 
the case with St. Augustine  (Possid. Vita 
Augustins, c. +). 

The 1st council of _ Orange (c. 10), provides 
that when a bishop is the founder of a church 
in another diocese, he may select the clergy to 
ofliciate in it.  Justinian (Xorell. 123 c. 18) 
allows the founders of private oratories to select 
their clergy, but if any unworthy were chosen, 
the bishop was to have the power of selecting 
those whom he thought fit. [P. 0.) 


ELECTORAL COLLEGES. The evils of 
a popular election of bishops and other clergy in 
a great city, such as Constantinople, were so 
inanifest (Chrysostom đe Sacerdotvo, iii. 15), that 
attempts were sometimes made to commit the 
choice of ministers to a select body or committee. 
We find perhaps a trace of this in the earliest 
times, when Clement of Rome (ad Cor.i. 44) 
speaks of the successors of the apostles being 
chosen by men of consideration (0g' ČAAoyluwv 
dvčpov) with the assent of the church. The 
council of Laodicea (c. 13) clearly desires that 
the clergy should be chosen by some definitely 
organized body, and not by a mere mass-meeting 
(Trois ŠxAois) [ELECTIONX OF CLERGY] In 
spite of this ordinance, however, there are only 
too many instances in later times of the choice of 
clergy by meetings which can only be called 
mobs. (See Augustine, Epist. 155; Synesius, 
Epist. 67; Baronius, an. 303, 822 ff.; Baluze, 
Miscef. ii. 102 ff.) Yet, generally, the influence 
of the principal men in a city could not be 
ignored, and when Justinian (.Norel. exxiii. 6. 1; 
see BISHOP, p. 216) detinitely enjoined that the 
clergy and chief men of a city (zpaTot Tqs 
dXews) should nominate three for a vacant 
see, he probably did but confirm an existing 
practice. From the three thus nominated, one 
was to be chosen by the consecrator (Tob xeipo- 
TovovvTos), generally the metropolitan. 

If the “chief men" had been defined, we 
should have had here an “ Elecloral College * of 
clergy and notables; as they. were not, this 
system generally led to a struggle between the 
clergy and the civil government. [C.] 
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ELEMENTS. The two parts of the outward 
and visible sign in the Sacrament of the Loni's 
Supper. 

1. Names.—The Latin word elementa does not 
appear to have been used in this technical sense 
in the early ages of the church, though it is 
a very natural word to express the component 
parts of any thing. Possibly the use arose from 
the analogy of baptism, where the outward sign 
would naturally be spoken of as the “ element " 
of water, as, for instance, in the following pas- 
sage from St. Augustin, where, in speaking of 
baptism, he says, * Take away the word, and 
what is the water but water? The word is 
added to the cement, and it becomes a sacrament, 
itself as it were a visible word "' (accedit verbum 
ad elementum et fit sacramentum, Augustin i 
Joan. XV. 1-3, Tract. lxxx. 3). Gregory of 
Tours (De Vitis Patrum, c. 15) uses the word of 
both bread and water, “Nam esus illi panis 
tantum hordenceus erat et aqua, de utrisque c/c- 
mentiš libras singulas per dies singulos sumens." 
Words denoting sacrifice or oflering were con- 
stantly used of the Elements; T& &ya Čopa, as 
in the Liturgy of St. James, 6 iepebs «igdywv TČ 
&ya Šepa ; or simply T& &yra, as in the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom and elsewhere; so the Latin 
Sancta, as in Ordo Rom. II. c. 8 (see Mabillon, 
Comment. Praev. p. Xxxvi.); or again, simply Ta 
Ae&pa. Ilpospop&a was also generally used fvr 
the Elements placed on the altar. So the 
Latin oblatio al oslata as in the Ordo ko- 
manus I(. (c. 9), “ Archidiaconus suscipit 
oblatas duas de oblationario ,..et ponit [cali- 
cem] super altare juxta oblationes pontificis." 
The word Žfostin, “the Victim," expresses a 
somewhat diiferent aspect of the sacriticial con- 
ception." 

The unconsecrated Elements on the altar nre 
called in Eastern liturgies “the Mysteries;" the 
bread alone the “ Seal " (sppayis), from its being 
divided by lines in the form of a cross (see below). 

ln certain Arabic rubrics (Renaudot, Žitt. 
Orientt. ii. 62) the Elements are called Burschin, 
a corruptivn of the Greek arapxihv. 

In Syvriac they bear the name of A'ourbono, cor- 
respouding nearly to the Greek šepov and zpog- 
gop& and the Latin oblata; the bread is simpls 
“ Bread of the Sacraments," or “of the Mys 
teries."? 

When the Elements have been placed on the 
altar, they acquire other names having more 
distinct reference to sacrifice, as ““the Lamb," or 
“the First-born." The Syrians too call the por- 
tion impressed with a cross “the Seal." Other 
names are given to the various particles after 
division (Ren. u. s. i. 189 ; ii. 62) [FRACTION.] 

Again, the Elements were called gvuBola, 
TVKOo, formue aspectabiles, as outward repre- 
sentations of inward and spiritual grace. The 
word species, often supposed to have the same 
force, probably in its origin meant no more than 
“ fruits of the earth *—a sense which it is well 
known to bear in later latinity, especially with 
the jurists (Ducange, s. 0.). 


a By the Sancta, however, we ought probably here to 
understand the consecrated Host reserved from a pre 
vious celebration, 

b See on these hames the essay on sacrificial terms in 
Memorials of the Reu Wharton B. Marriott (London, 
1813). 
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II. What were the Elements? 
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i. 16). And when such a separation was made 
between the offerings for the ministers and the 


Throughout the universal church bread and offerings for the altar, the latter were probably 
wine have always been the recognised elements gecially prepared, whether leavened or not. 
in the eucharist, with but few und slight excep- | "The woman who smiled when Gregory the Great 
tivns which may be described in a few words., (Joannes Diac. Vita Greg. ii. 41) offered her in 
There was an obscure sect called the Artotyritae the encharist that which she had herself pre- 
who added cheese to the bread. St. Augustin, pared, need not be supposed of course to have 


(de Haeres. c. xlviii.) says “the Artotyrites are 
so called from their oblation, for they ofler bread 
and cheese, saying that the first oblations which 
were offered by men, in the infancy of the world, 
were of the fruits of the earth and vf sheep." 
"There were also sects which used no wine but 
water alone, and some who did not use wine in 
their morning services, though they did in the 
evening (see below, & VI.) 


III. Composition of the Bread. 


With regard to the element of bread, whatever 
may have been the practice of certain sects, 
there is entire agreement in the church that it 
should be made of wheat-flour. The mystical 
allusions to the superivrity of wheat in Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 11, p. 787) and Origen 
(Z/om. sn Gen. xii. c. 5, p. 247, Wirceburg, 1780) 
strongly indicate, what indeed there is no reason 
to doubt, that wheaten bread and (ordinarily) no 
other, was used in the mysteries. Alcuin ( ZEpist. 
90) speaks speciallvy of the “ grana tritici,? from 
the flour of which the bread is to be made. The 
great controversv in the matter has been: Should 
the bread be leavened or unleavened ? 

A. The principal evidences bearing on this 
question are the following : 

1. It has generally been assumed in the West 
that the Last Supper was eaten at the feast of the 
Passover, and that therefore the bread used was 
the unleavened bread which the Jews were alone 
allowed to est at that time. But it is contended 
by some writers of the Greek church that the 
Last Supper was held on the 13th Nisan, when 
Ieavened bread was still used; and there is no 
direct statement either in the New Testament or 
in the writings of the Early Fathers to indicate 
that azyme, or unleavened bread, was used 5 on 
the contrarv, the fact that only “bread was men- 
tioned would lead to the inference that only com- 
mon bread was meant. The Acts of the Aposties 
simply speaks of “ breaking bread " as a solemnn 
rite, or meeting together to “ break bread. 
Justin Martyr simply speaks of bread, and as 
be is giving a particular description of the 
Christian rites, it seems most probable that he 
would have mentioned the fact had any parti- 
cular kind of bread been used. 

2. It is said that as the element of bread was 
taken in the early ages from the offerings vf the 
people [OBLATION]), which served also for the 
support of the ministers and dependents of the 
church, it must have been ordinary, that is, 
leavened bread, — But this argument is by no 
means so conclusive as at first sight it appears ; 
it is good for the age of Justin Martyr; but in 
later times there are evideut traces of a double 
oftering ; one of ordinary food, for the use of the 
dependents of the church, and one of bread and 
wine for the altar. "The council of Nantes (c. 9, 
quoted by Martene) clearly distinguished between 
the oblatianes which were intended for consecra- 
tion, and the panes, or loaves, olered for the use 
of the church [EULOGIAE]. So Hincmar (Capitul. 


taken the oblation from her household loaf. 

3. Epiphanius (Haeres. 30, c. 16) says that 
the Ebionites, in imitation of the saints in the 
church, celebrate mysteries yearly in the church 
with upleavened cakes (št &Vueyv), using water 
for the other element in the sacrament. Here 
the azymes seem to be mentioned, like the water, 
as a departure from Catholic practice; but Epi- 
phanius does not in terms reckon the use of 
azymes among the heretical practices of the 
Ebionites, so that it is possible that their depar- 
ture from orthodoxy may have consisted in their 
annual, instead of more frequent, celebration, 
and in their use of water for wine. 

4. The words of the Pseudo-Ambrosius (Da 
Sacram. iv. 4), “tu forte dicis, meus panis est 
usitatus; sed panis iste panis“est ante verba 
sacramentorum ; ubi accesserit consecratio, de 
pane fit caro Christi, are generally thought to 
imply that the bread used for consecration was 
leavened. But the opposition in the writer's 
mind is between “common bread" and “the 
Body of Christ," not between “common and 
“ Jeavened " bread, nor is such an expression as 
“ panis usitatus" absolutely conclusive, though 
it is in the highest degree probable that it desig- 
nates leavened bread, such as was everywhere 
most commonly used. 

5. A custom of the Roman church, mentioned 
by the Liber Pontificalis (cc. 33, 55) in the lives 
ot Melchiades and Siricius, is thus referred to 
by Innocent 1. (Epist. ad Decentium, c. 5). 
Writing to the bishop of Gubbio, he says that his 
correspondent had no need to consult him about 
the “* fermentum" which on Sundays he (Inno- 
cent) sent to the parish churches (titulos), 
because that was a custom confined to the city 
of Rome, intended to prevent the parish priests 
[see CARDINAL), who were detained in their 
own churches by their proper duties, from 
feeling themselves cut off from communion with 
the mother church [EULOGIAE]. Even in Rome 
it was only sent to the “tituli" proper, not 
to the presbyters of other churches. It has 
been supposed (e. g. by Bona) that the euchar- 
istic bread which was sent by the pope was 
called “ fermentum ? as being made of leavened 
bread; but, unless the bread commonly con- 
secrated in the churches wus unleavened, this 
supposition does not furnish a reason why these 
particular oblates should be called “ fermentum *? 
by way of distinction, as they certainly ap- 
pear to be; and the conjecture of Sirmond 
(adopted by Mabillon) seems by no means im- 
probable, that this “ fermentum " was so called 
as being intended to leaven the whole mass of the 
Roman church.  Certninly the expressions used 
in the Lives of Melchimles and Siricius, “ quod 
declaratur, quod nominatur, fermentum," seem 
to imply that the term is used in an improper, 
not a strict, sense. 

6. The sixth canon of the 16th council of 
Toledo (A.D. 693) is to this effect. It having 
been brought to the notice of the council that in 
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some parts of Spain priests do not offer on the 
Table of the Lord clean loaves, speciallv prepared 
(panes mundos et studio praeparatos), but take 
viF a piece to form a round disc (crustulam in 
rotunditatem) from loaves prepared for their 
own use, and ofier it upon the altar with the 
wine and water; a thing contrary to all prece- 
dent;.... the council decides unanimouslv, that 
no other kind of bread be placed on the altar of 
the Lord, to be hallowed by priestly benedictiovn, 
but such as is whole and clean and specially pre- 
pared (panis integer et nitidus qui ex studio 
fuerit praeparatus); nor is anything of large 
size to be offered, but only cakes of moderate 
šize, according to ecclesiastical custom (neque 
grande aliquid, sed modica tantum oblata, secun- 
dum quod ecclesiastica consuetudo retentat). 

This canon has been claimed by the advocates 
both of the leaven and of the azymes; but in 
fact it is not conclusive for either. It is decisive 
as to the fact that in the Western church in the 
Tth century oblates were specially prepared, and 
were not portions of a loaf, but “ integra ;" but it 
iš not proved that the words “nitidus" and 
“ mundus * necessarily imply the absence of 
leaven. 

7. The tenth canon of the council of Chelsea 
(Conc. Calchut. A.D. 787; Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 452) enjoins that the oblations be cakes or 
loaves, not pieces of bread (panis, non crusta). 
Probably the same distinction is intended as that 
laid down by the 16th council of Toledo, between 
awhole cake prepared for the purpose, and a 
piece taken from a loaf. The passage determines 
nothing asto the use of leaven, for “ panis" may 
be used either of leavened or unleavened bread, 
as in “ panes azymi et crustula absque fermento " 
(Exod. xxix. 2). 

8. Another point of which much has been 
made in the discussion is this: that Photius of 
Constantinople (A.D. 867) never mentioned the 
use of unleavened bread in the eucharist as one 
of the Latin errors, while Michael Caerularius, 
also patriarch of Constantinople (A.D. 1054), 
gave it a prominent place ; it has thence been 
inferred that the use of unleavened eucharistic 
bread was introduced between the years 867 and 
1054. This is however by no means a certain 
inference; Photius may have omitted to mention 
azymes among the points of difference between 
the Greek and the Latin churches, because he was 
content to leave the question of leaven or no 
leaven undetermined, like the Greeks of a later 
age at the council of Florence. All that can be 
certainly inferred from the silence of Photius is, 
that either the use of unleavened bread was un- 
known to him, or he regarded it as a thing in- 
different. It is extremely difficult to suppose 
that Leo IX. would have written so strongly as 
he did to Michael Caerularius (Zpist. ii. 24 ; vi.) 
as to the immemorial use of azymes among the 
Latins, if that use had arisen since the time of 
Photius ; i. €. not more than a century before his 
own birth. 

There is in fact positive evidence—if the docu- 
ments be genuine—-as to the use of unleavened 
bread in the eucharist in the Western church 
before that date. 

9. Cyprian (Epist. 63, c. 13) says, that, as the 
chalice is composed, not of wine alone, nor of 
water alone, but of the union of the two: so the 
Body cannot be meal alone, nor water alone, but 
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the union of the two into one loanf. This 1s re- 
peated in almost the same words by Isilore of 
Seville (De iv. Off.e i. 18). It is diticult to 
imagine that Cvprian, and Isidore atter him, 
omitted all mention of so significant an inzre- 
dient as leaven, if it was used in the eucharistie 
loaf. — Moreover, Alcuin (Epist. 90 [a]. 69) ad 
Fratreš Luydunenses, p. 107) writing about A.D. 
790, uses the very same expression as to the 
composition of the bread, “ex aqua et farina 
panis fit qui consecratur in corpus Christi," and 
adds, that it should be pertectly pure from 
leaven or “ ferment " of whatever kind (absgque 
fermento ullius alterius infectionis debet esse 
mundissimum).  Somewhat later, A.D. 819, Ra- 
banus Maurus (De Cleric. Instit. i. 31,4 p. 319, 
Migne) lays it down that the eucharistic bread 
should be unleavened, after the manner of the 
Hebrew offerings (Lev. viii. 2), and holds that 
the bread which the Lord blessed in the Last 
Supper was undoubtedly unleavened. 

10. John Maro (quoted by Martene), writing 
at any rate belore the Trullan council, savs that 
those who made the eucharistic offering in lea- 
vened bread reproached the Western churches, 
the Armenians, and the Maronites, with otferivg 
azymes, which were not bread at all; a clear 
proof that the Western churches generally, iu 
the Tth century, were thought to agree with the 
Maronites and the Armenians in this respect. 

11. Again, allusions to “ common " or “lea- 
vened " bread would scarcely have been intro- 
duced into the CANON OP THE LITURGY (p. 272) 
as is done, for instance, in the liturgies of James 
Baradai and Mathew the Pastor, if the compilers 
had not known of some who used unleavenei 
bread. 

12. On the whole, then, there is distinct ervi- 
dence that upnleavened bread was used in tbe 
eucharist by the Latins, and by some Eastern 
sects, in the 7th and 8th centuries; and there is 
probable evidence that it was used in the 3rd. 
In the orthodox Eastern church, there can be ne 
doubt that leavened bread has been used from a 
very early period indeed ; if not from the very 
first, at any rate from the time when Judaizing 
sects insisted on using unleavened cakes, like 
those of the Passover, in the Lord's Supper. 

B. Mirture of Oi and Šalt-—The Svrian 
Christians, besides the leaven which is common 
to almost all oriental communions, mix with the 
bread a little oil and salt —a practice which they 
defend by many mystical reasons (Renaudot, Zitt. 
Orient. i. 191). The mixture of oil—perhaps 
taken from Lev. ii. 4, etc.; compare Justin 
Martyr, Dial. v. Trypho, c. 41—was probably 
always a singularity of a small sect; that of 
salt was more general and more hotly defended. 
Thus Alcuin (Zpist. 90 (al. 69) ad Fratres Lug- 
dunenses) reprehends certain persons in Spain 
for insisting, against the custom of Rome and the 
church in general, that salt should be put into 
the eucharistic bread ; and adds mystical reasons 
why three things only, flour, water, and wine 
should be offered in the Mass. The modern 
Greeks eagerly defend the mixture of salt, wbicb 
(they say) represents the life, so that a sacrifice 


< The genuineness of this treatise is doubted by Baro: 
nius. See Cave, Hist. Lit. 8. v. lsidore. 

d There seems no reason to doubt (with Bona, De Reb 
Lit. 1. xxlii. 7) tbe genuineness of this passage. 
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without salt is but a dend sacrifice ; and one of 
the reproaches commonly directed against the 
Armenians was, that they used oblates containing 
neither salt nor leaven (Martene, A. R. 1. iii. 7, 
8 1). 

IV. Preparation of the Bread. 


The riore minute directions for the preparation 
of the eucharistic bread belong to a later age 
than that with which we are concerned. Those 
which fall within our period are principally 
these. 

The canon already quoted of the 16th council 
of Toledo makes it certain that special prepara- 
tion of the eucharistic bread was enjoined in the 
7th century. So long as people actually offered, 
they probably themselves prepared the oblates 
for the altar. Thus the emperor Valens is said 
to have prepared with his own hands the gifts“ 
which he oflered fvr the altar (Gregory Nazianz. 
Funeral Oration on St. Basil, c. 52, p. 809) ; and 
the Roman matron mentioned by Joannes Dia- 
conus (u. s.) —probably a person of rank, or she 
would not have received the bread from the 
pope—had herself prepared that which she re- 
ceived. And it seems that not unfrequently 
noble ladies undertook the preparation of the 
oblates as a meritorious work ; Candida, wife of 
Trajan, a prefect, prepared bread for oblation 
from flour which she had ground with her own 
hands (Martene, A. R. 1. iii. vii. 24) ; so did St. 
Radegund (+587), distributing the oblates to 
diferent churches (Life by Fortunatus, in 
Acta SS. Bened. i. 320). And this task was not 
unfrequently undertaken by nuns. Theodulph 
of Orleans, however (c. A.D. 797), desired that 
duty to be discharged by the presbyters them- 
selves or their “boys"! in their presence, 
in the following terms: “panes quos Deo in 
sacrificio offertis aut vobis ipsis aut a vestris 
pueris coram vobis nitide et studiose fiant" 
(Capitul. 5). And since that time the oblates 
have generally been prepared by priests or 
“ religious" persons. See BETHLEHEM. For 
further particulars of the preparation of the 
sacramental bread in various places, see Martene, 
A.R.L.iii. 7, $$ 23-25; Renaudot, Litt. Orienit. 
1. 189 ; ii. 63 ff. ed. 1716. 


V. Form of the Bread. 


The loaf used by the Jews of Palestine seems 
commonly to have been round, somewhat less 
than an inch thick, and six or eight inches in 
diameter. In order that it might be more readily 
broken, it was scored with lines, frequently two 
lines at right angles to each other, so as to form 
across, dividing the loaf into four portions 
(Aringhi, Roma Subterr. II. v. 9, p. 278, quoted 
by Probst, Sakramente, p. 201). And such was 
probably the form of the eucharistic loaf in the 
early Christian church (see woodcut). The Ziber 
Pontificalis (p. 984, ed. Muratori) attributes to 
Zephyrinus (pope 197—217) the order, that pres- 
byters should distribute round cakes (coronas) 
blessed by the bishop—a statement probably of 
no great authority. In the 4th century Epipha- 


* The word Šepa commonly refers to the Elements ; in 
this place. however, Nicetas takes the “gifts' for golden 
vessels which Valens bad made (&v avrovpyčs'#v). 

f Meaning, probably, those devoted to the service of the 
church —“ oblati." 
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nius (Ancoratus, c. 57) and Caesarius, brother of 
Gregory Nazianzen (Dial. iii. quaest. 169), speak 
of the bread as round. Gregory the Grcat (Dia- 
logus, iv. 55) speaks of a certain  presbyter 


On an ancient tomb. (Prom Martigny.) 


bringing *“duas oblationum coronas,'“ then the 
usual form of oblation. These are explained by 
Joannes Diaconus (in Martene, A. R. I. iii. vii. 26) 
to be cakes made of a handful of fine flour, and 
in form like a crown (ex pugillo similae et ad 
speciem coronae); that is, rouad, whatever else 
may be intended by the comparison. And the 
evidence of pictorial representations agrees with 
this so far as it goes. Whenever in ancient re- 
presentations the form of the bread is distin- 
guishable, it is round. See CANISTER, p. 264; 
EUCHARIST, p. 627. 

A passage quoted by Martene (u. s.) from a 
treatise of Ildephonso, a Spanish bishop, describes 
the form and composition of the eucharistic bread 
in the beginning of the 9th century thus: “ men- 
sura trium digitorum anguli in rotundum panis 
azymi sic composita est ;" i. e. the azymes for 
the eucharist were made in the form of a circle 
of three “ fingers '' radius.# The same authority 
mepntions that the oblate from which the priest 
was to communicate was larger than those in- 
tended for the people. 

That it is an ancient custom to impress the 
oblates with a cross is probable from the words 
of Chrysostom ( Quod Christus sit Deus, 571 A, ed. 
Ben.), whete he sags, “ on the Table is the Cross 
....in the mystic Supper the Cross of Christ 
shines forth with the Body of Christ." The 
woodcuts represent the forms of the Greek und 


Coptic oblates, which may probably be of consi- 
derable antiquity. The former bears the in- 
scription “IC XC Iqoois Xpiords) vika; the 
latter, “ &yuos, &yos, dyros, Kopios žaBao6." 

It is evident from what has been said above, 
that from a comparatively early age a strong 


€ Somewbat lesa than three inchxa, 
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objection wus felt to the practice of consecrating 
a portion of a loaf in the eucharist ; a whole loaf 
or cake was always to be employed. 


VI. Composition of the Cup. 


With regard to the element of Wine there has 
been less controversy, though it is an interesting 
and unsettled question whether the cup was mixed 
at the institution pf the sacrament by our Blessed 
lord himself. Pfaff (after R. Ob. de Bartenora 
and Maimonides, in Mishnam de Benedict, c. 7, 
S 5) asserts that the Jews as a rule mixed water 
with the wine in their Cup of Blessing.  Light- 
foot (Temple Service, i. 691) says that he that 
drank pure wine performed his duty; so that, 
although it seems probable that our Lord used 
the mixed cup, yet it is not certain that he did 
so. Buxtorf (De primae Coenae Ritibus et Forma, 
S 20) says that it was indifferent whether the 
cup was mixed or not; and in his Synagoga 
Judaica, where he gives full details of the Pass- 
over, does not mention a cup of_ wine diluted 
with water. Again, the Babylonish Talmud calls 
water mixed with wine _“ the fruit of the vine ;? 
but it would appear that the same term is used 
for pure wine in 1sa. xxxii. 12; Hab. iii. 17; 
so that nothing positive can be ascertained from 
the use of that term. On the whole it seems 
probable that our Lord used a mixed cup, but 
there is no conclusive evidence on the point. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that, with the 
exception of a few heretics, the church used for 
many centuries wine mixed with water. Justin 
Martyr, the first after the apostles who gives any 
account of the celebration of the eucharist, says, 
“ There is then brought to the brother who pre- 
sides a cup of water and mixed wine" (kxpdpuaTos). 
And afterwards he tells us that “the deacons 
distribute to each one present that be may par- 
take of that bread and wine and water which has 
been blessed by thanksgiving ;" and this fvod, he 
says, is called Eucharistia (Apol. i. ch. 65). 
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if the water be alone the people begins to be 
without Christ. 

The third council of Carthage (c. 24) orders, 
“that in the sacrament of the body and blcod 
of the Lord, nothing else be offered but what the 
Lord himself commanded, that is bread, and wine 
mixed with water." The African code, both 
Greek and Latin, has this same canon, with 
further directions added (Cod. Can. African. 
c. 37). All the ancient liturgies either contain 
a direction for mixing water with the wine, or 
else in the canon the mixing is alluded to. Thus 
in the Clementine Liturgy (Constt. Apost. viii. 
12, & 16), in reciting the words of Institution 
the priest says: “Likewise also mixing the 
cup of wine and water (dč olvov na) Sšaros) 
and blessing it, He gave it to them." The 
Liturgies of St. James and St. Mark contain 
like words, while the Liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom order the deacon to put wine 
and water into the cup before the priest places 
it on thealtar. In like manner, in some form or 
another, the mixing is mentioned in the Liturgies 
of Ethiopia, Nestorius, Severus, of the Roman 
and the Gallican churches. In most liturgies, 
when the water is mixed with the wine, some 
reference is made to the blood and water which 
flowed from the Lord's side ; as (c.g.) in the Am- 
brosian rite: “ De latere Christi erivit sanguis 
et aqua pariter."  Similarly the Mozarabic ani 
the Roman. 

A peculiar rite of the Byzantine church is the 
mingling of hot water with the wine. In the 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom (c. 34), after the frac- 
tion of the oblate, the deacon, taking up the 
vessel of boiling water (rd Ććov), says to the 

riest: “ Sir, bless the boiling water ;" the priest 
then says: “ Blessed be the fervency (Čćois) of 
thy saints for ever, now and always, and for ages 
of ages ;" then the deacon pours a small quantity 
of the boiling water into the chalice, saying, “* The 
fervency of faith, full of the Holy Spirit. Amen." 

Various mystical reasons have been given for 
the mixture of water with the wine. That of 
Cyprian has been already quoted.  Gennadius 
(De Eccl. Dogmat. c. 75), besides the fact that 
our Lord used the mixed cup at the first institu- 
tion, alleges as a further reason that blood and 
water flowed from His pierced side. The same 
reason is given by the Pseudo-Ambrosius (De 
Sacram. v. 1), and generally by the liturgie. 
In the comment on St. Mark, ascribed to Jervme, 
another is given; that by one we might be 
purged from sin, by the other redeemed from 
punishment (On Mark XIV.). Alcuin (Zpust. 
90) finds in the three things, water, flour, and 
wine, which may be placed on the altar, a mys- 


Irenaeus also (ađv. Haer. lib. v. €. 2, p. 294) tical resemblance to the Three Heavenly Wit- 
speaks of the mixđtcup (kexpaućvov RoTfipiov). | nesses. 


And again (lib. v. c. 36) of the Lord's promise to 
his disciples, “ that he would drink the mixture 
of the cup (mistionem calicis) new with them in 
the kingdom, which shows that he thought the 
fruit of the vine and the mixed cup the same thing. 
Cyprian (Epist. 63, ad Caecilium) has several 
passages bearing on this question. He says: 
(c. 2) that to mix wine with water is to follow 
the Lord's example; and again (c. 13): “Thus 
in sanctifying the cup of the Lord, water cannot 
be offered alone, as neither can wine be offered 
alone; for if the wine be offered by itself the 
blood of Christ begins to be without us, and 


! 


, 


The principa! deviations from the received 
practice of the church in this matter have been 
the opposite usages of the Aquarians, who used 
no wine at all in the eucharist, and of the Arme- 
nians, who mixed no water with the wine, 
claiming the authority of John Chrysostom. 
Both these are censured by the council in Trullo 
(c. 32). These Aquarians or Hydroporastatae 
probably abstained from wine as a bad thing in 
itself, like the Ebionites and the Tatianists or 
Encratites described by Epiphanius (ŽZluercs. 33, 


h See Acts xvili. 25; Rom. xii. 11 
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16; 46, 2; 47, 1); but others in early times, 
though they partook of the mixed cup in the 
evening, used water only in the inorning, lest the 
&mell of wine should bring scandal upon them, 
and betray their celebration of the mysteries to 
heathen persecutors. This practice is noticed 
and reprehended by Cyprian (Epist. 63, c. 16). 

Some in the 7th century oftered milk for wine 
in the eucharist; others communicated the 
people not with wine pressed from grapes, but 
with the grapes themselves (oblatis uvis) (Conc. 
Bracar. iii. c. 1); errors severely censured by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, who  constantly 
insisted on the offering of wine, water, and bread 
only. 

A peculiar instance of an addition to the cup 
is the dropping of milk and honey into it, ac- 
cording to the Roman rite, on Easter-Eve (Mar- 
tene, A. R. IV. xxiv. 32), the great day of bap- 
tism.  [BAPTISM, p. 164.) 


The Colour of the Wine. 
The wine in use in the church has in general 
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ELEVATIO (in a Liturgical sense). 

(1). Eastern Church.—ln all early Oriental 
liturgies an elevation of the bread by the cele- 
brating priest is prescribed contemporaneously 
with the proclamation &ya čytos, and before 
the Fraction. Thus, in the liturgy of St. Chrvso- 
stom “the priest, elevating the holy bread, 
exclaims * Holy things for holy persons ;*" of St. 
James : “then he elevates the gifts, and snith 
* Holy things, &c.;" of St. Basil, “the priest, 
elevating the holy bread, exclaims * Holy things, 
&c.'; the Armenian, “the priest lifts up the 
, sacrifice before his eyes, and saith “the Holy of 
holies.? * The original intention of this rite was 
clearly not that the host might be adored by the 
people, for it took place within the Bema, the 
doors of which being closed and the curtains 
I! drawn, it could be only seen by the attendaut 
0ministers. This is acknowledged by Goar; “ Non 
ita tamen ut a populo conspiciatur_Dominicum 
corpus elevat Graecus sacerdos " (Fuchoo7. p. 145, 
note 158, cf. pp. 84, 151); he adds that there is 
no allusion to eucharistic adoration in the 


been red, apparently from a desire to symbolise earlier ritualists: “ De majoris hostiae, a populo, 
as much as possible the blood of our Lord. Ac- completa consecratione, per elevationem conspi- 
cording to the Talmud red wine was offered at cCiendae, nihil apud antiquos rituum expositores."? 
the Passover.  lrenaeus indeed (Zfueres. bk. i. ; The authority of St. Basil, T& Tris ČmikAT10eWws 
c. 13, $ 2) says that Marcus (a_heretic) claimed_ friuara el Tijs dvačeičeos TOB čprov TNs 
to perform the eucharistic ceremony over certain i ebxapiorlas TIS Tv ayiev čyrypapws nuiv kara- 
mixed chalices, and to make them appear red 'A€Aomer; (De Sp. Sanet. e. 27), is erronecusly 


and purple, which would lead to the supposition 
that the wine had been originally white. But 
Cyprian (Zp. 63, c. 7) speaks as if the Eucha- 
ristic. wine was blood-red ; and Chrysostom 
(Hom. 82 in Mutt. xxvi. 34, 35) speaks of the 
tongue being empurpled with the blood of Christ 
in the eucharist. Later in the history of the 
church many of the synods have ordered red 
wine to be used; and although there is no 
necessity in the imatter, it certainly seems the 
most appropriate. 

Literature.— Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum Libri 
ti. ; o Martene, De Antiguis Evelesine Ritibus ; 
Krazer, De Antliquis Ecclesiae Occidentalis Li- 
turgiiš ; Bingham's Antiquities s Vossius, TAeses 
Theol. ; Brett on the Liturgies; Neale's Eastern 
Church ; Vogan's True loctrine of the Eucharist. 
On the special question of Azymes, see, against 
theantiquity of unleavened cakes in the eucharist, 
Sirmond's treatise De Azymo (1651); on the 
vther side, Mabillon, in the preface to Saec. iii. 
of the Acta SN. Bened., and in a special treatise 
De Azuymo et Fermentato. [G.W.P. and C.] 


ELESBAAN, king, monk in the time of the 
emperor Justin; commemorated Ginbot 20 = 


May 15 (Cal. Ethiop.). (W.F.G.] 
ELEUTHERIUS. (1) Bishop, and martyr 


at Messina, with his mother Anthia or Evanthia; 
commemorated_ April 18 (Afurt. Hicron., Kom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Bishop, at Autesiodorum (Auxerre); com- 
memorated Aug. 26 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(38) Martyr at Nicomedia_ under Diocletian, 
“cum aliis innumeris ;" commemorated Oct. 2 
(Mart. Hieron., ftom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(4) Deacon, martyr at Paris, with Diovnysius 
the bishop and Rusticus the presbyter; comme- 
morated Oet, 9 (Hurt. Hieron., Bedue, Kom. Vet., 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(5) Bishop of Illyricum, martyr AD. 290; 
commemorated Dec. 15 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


i urged by Bellarmin (De Eucharist. ii. 15), Schel- 
strate (De Concil. Antioch. p. 219), and Bona 
 (4čer. Liturg. lib. ii. e. 13,8 2), in support of the 
later practice of elevating the eucharist to show 
it to the people. For the word dvačečis has 
been abundantly proved by Albertinus, quoted 
by Bingham (Orig. Fccl. lib. xv. c. 5, 84), 
and is acknowledgxed bv Renaudot (i. 270), to 
be used here in its classical sense of “ dedication,?" 
1 “* consecration," not that of #displaving." The 
authorities alleged in support of the earlv intro- 
duction of the practice of displaying the euchanrist 
to the people prove very weak on examination. 
The Pseudo-Dionysius, whose writings cannot be 
placed earlier than the 5th or Gth century, 
when speaking of the priest “ showing the gifts, 
(ras Šwpćas rev Beoupryiov Urodelčas), before 
proceeding to communion (De Eccl. Hierarch. 
(€. iii. & 11) does not in any way assert that it 
owas to the people that he showed them. The 
example of St. Euthymius, adduced by Martene 
((P. 423), is little more to the point. AH that 
is said is, that after the an«phora, “stretching 
forth his hands to heaven, and as it trcre 
displaying to them the mystery administered 
for the sake of our salvation, (kal &arep 
adTOIs Umočeikvis TB oikovounBev Ti)s rwTnplas 
xdpiv Tiis Nnuerepas uvoTrnpiov), “he cried 
with a loud voice, Ta &ya TO aJiois" 
(Cyril Scythopol. Vita S. Eutiym. apud Coteler. 
Eccl. Graec. Monum. vol, ii. p. 268, 881). The 


passage quoted from Germanus, and accepted by 
Bingham as coming from the patriarch of Constau- 
tinople of that name, A.D. 715, is from a work, 
Theorta. Rerum Dirivirum, correctly assigned 
by Cave to his namesake and successor five cen- 
turies later, A.D. 1222. The _ most apposite 
passage is that given by Renaudot (i. 267) from 
James bishop of Edessa, c. 651, which, it cor- 
rectly quoted, prescribes that the priest, after 
uttering the &yua &ylois, “shall litt the sacra- 
ments and show them to the whole people as for 
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a witness,'" “tum elevat et ostendit sacramenta 
universo populo tanquam in testimonium." 

(2) Western Chirch.—Obscure and vague as is 
the date of the introduction of the elevation of 
the eucharist in the Oriental church, there is 
still greater uncertainty when it became the 
practice of the West. Goar humbly confesses 
his ignorance (Zucholog. p. 146, S 158), and Bona 
acknowledges the same ( ARer. Liturg. lib. ii. c. 13, 
S 2), and professes his inability to discover anv 
trace of the practice in the ancient sacramen- 
taries or the codices of the Ordo Romanus, or in 
any of the ancient ritual writers, Alcuin, Ama- 
larius, Walatrid, &c. Indeed there is little doubt, 
as is acknowledged by all learned and candid 
Romanists, that the elevation owes its introduc- 
tion to the spread of the tenets of Berengarius, 
c. 1050, against which it was regarded as a public 
protest (Muratori, Ziturg. Roman. Vetus, i. 227). 
This practice was the natural consequence of the 
mediaeval doctrine of Transubstantiation, though 
it had little or no authoritative sanction before 
the 13th century. Although from its late date 
tbe Latin practice does not belong to the period 
embraced in this Dictionary, we may mention 
that the position of the elevation in the Roman 
canon differs essentially from that of the Greek 
church, not taking place until after the fraction 
and consecration instead of before it. 

(Binterim, Denkwirdi). vol. iv. p. 3; pp. 432, 
sq. ; Bingham, Ori. Eccel. bk. xv. c, 5, 8 4 ; Neale, 
Eastern Ch. vol. i. p. 1, p. 516 ; Bona, fer. Liturg. 
lih. ii. c. 13, & 2; Goar, Eu:holog. p. 145 sq. ; 
Martene, De kccl. Rit. vol. i. p. 423; Renaudot, 
liturg. Oriental. Collect. i. 265-271, ii. 82, 572, 
608; Scudamore, Notitia Euchurist. ch. vi. & 10, 
P. 546 sq. ; ch. viii. $ 7, p. 594 sq.) (E. V.] 


ELIBERITANUM CONCILIUM.  [EL- 
VIRA, COUNCIL OF.] 


ELIGIUS, bishop and confessor, “ gloriosus 
in miraculis," at Noyon; commemorated Dec. 1 
(3fart. Adonis, Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


ELIJAH, the prophet ; commemorated July 
4 (Cul. Armen.), July 20 (Cal. Byzant.), Taksas 1 
= Nov. 27 (Cal. Ethiop.). [W.F.G.] 

ELISHA, the prophet ; commemorated Senne 
20 = June 14 (Cal. Ethiop., Cal. Byzant.), Oct. 12 
(Cal. Armen.) ; also Tekemt 19 =O0cf. 16 (Cal. 
Ethiop.). (W.F.G.]) 

ELIZABETH. (1) Mother of John the 
Baptist; commemorated Jakatit 16 =Feb. 10 
(Cal. Etliop.). 

(2) Bauuarovpy6ćs, commemorated April 24 
(Cal. Byzant.). (W.F.G.) 


ELODIA, virgin, and martyr with Nunilo at 
Osca ; commemorated Oct. 22 (3fart. Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


ELPIDIPHORUS, and companions, martyrs 
im Persia, A.D. 320; commemorated Nov. 2 (Cal. 
Byzant.). ([W.F.G.] 


ELPIS (Hope), daughter of SOPpHIA (Wis- 
dom), is commemorated with her sisters, Faith 
and Love, Sept. 17 (Cal. Byzant.) (C.] 


ELVIRA, COUNCIL OF (Zliberitanum or 
Tiliberitanum concilium), held at Elvira in Gra- 
nada. There was another Elvira in Catalonia. 
The date assigned to it in its own acta is Era 
CCCLXH = A.D. 324. But it has been referred to 
A.D. 305, 313, and even 335 by moderns. As 
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Hosrus of Corduba is placed second of the nine- 
teen _bishops attendiug it, its date cannot well 
have been earlier than 313, nor later than 324. 
And, in either case, its canons about the lapsed 
would find their counterpart in those of Ancyvra 
or Nicaea.  Perhaps the later date, besides being 
that of its own acts, would accord best with the 
reference to it by Hosius himself in the llth 
Sardican canon, which Baluze points out. Its 
own _canons, all on discipline, seem to have 
amounted to fourscore and one; but Gratian 
and others cite several more not now found in 
its acts. Among the former, absence from 
church for three consecutive Sundays is pun- 
ished by the 21st. Superpository fasts—on which 
see Bingham xxi. i. 25—to be observed in all 
other _ months, are relaxed in Julv and August 
by the 23rd. Bishops, priests, and deacons co- 
habiting with their wives are threatened with 
deprivation in the 33rd, lights in cemeteries are 
forbidden during the day by the 34th, and 
pictures in churches by the 36th. A huge 
dissertation on this council, in three books, ad- 
dressed to Clement VIII. by Mendoza, may he 
read in Mansi, ii. 58 and seq. [E. S. F1.) 


EMANCIPATIO, in a special sense, is the 
setting free of a monk, chosen to an ecclesiastical 
dignity, from the obedience which he owes to his 
superior. This was done by letters under tbe 
hand of the abbat, called emancipatoriae literae. 
A ferm of such letters is given by Petit in his 
edition of Theodore's Penitential, p. 143.  (Du- 
cange, 5. 0.) [C.] 


EMBALMING. There are many testimonie« 
to the observance of this custom among the 
Christians of the early centuries. That it was 
practised in the case of martyrs appears from 
the instance of Tharacus (Acta Thiraci, ap. 
Baron. an. 290, n. 21), to whom it was denied 
by his persecutor Maximus, and his body sen- 
tenced to burning, in contempt of the doctrine 
of the resurrection. But embalming was not 
confined to martyrs; it was a reproach cast 
upon Christians generally by the heathen inter- 
locutor in Minucius Felix (Uctav. c. 12, & 5), that 
“ using no perfumes for their bodies in life, ther 
required all costly ointments for their funerals.? 
Tertullian also (Apol. c. 42) is a witness to the 
general observance of the custom: “Let the 
Sabaeans know that more of their costly wares is 
spent in the burial of Christians than in ofiering 
incense (fumigandis) to their gods." 

The practice was doubtless derived from the 
Jews. In the Old Testament the only recorded 
examples are those of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 1. 
2, 26) in conformity with Egyptian usage ; but it 
would seem to have been observed more or less 
genernlly during their later history; and in St. 
John's description of our Lord's burial, we read 
that Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus “ took 
the body of Jesus and wound it in linen clothes 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jexs us lo 
bury." Our Lord's interpretation of the pious 
oftering of Mary to His person (Mark riv. 8), 
“She hath anointed_ my body to the burial " 
(dvrapracućv) implies the use of unction as a 
recognized practice. Various spices were em- 
ployed for the embalming, especially myrrh ; #0 
Prudentius (Cathemerin. hym. 4)— 

“ Aspersaque myrrha Sabaeo 
Corpus medicamine srvaL." 
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Although the custom of embalming was com- 
mou to Christians and heathens, there was an 
essential difference in the purpose for which it 
was practised. As a pagan ceremony it was 
intended to facilitate cremativn ; with the Chris- 
tians, on the contrary, to whom “the old irre- 
verence of burning" was always abhorrent, its 
object was to preserve the body from corruption. 
It was doubtless the expression of that reverential 
feeling tor the body, as having been the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and as destined for restora- 
tion to an imperishable existence, by which the 
Christian faith was exclusively characterised 


among all the religions of the world. — [D.B.] 
EMBER DAYS (jejunia quatuor temporum). 


From the Latin title has been derived the name 
of these seasons in most Europenn languages, 
whether by translation [e. g. the French (ćes 
Quitre- Temps, or the Swedish de fyra faste- 
tider), or by a corruptivn vf the original (e. g. 
the German Quatenber, Dutch Quatertemper, or 
Danish Acatember).  Hence too, if we consider 
the wide-spread use of the expression is a 
probable derivation_ of the English Ember; 
though two others have bceu proposed, one 
connecting it with embers in the sense of ashes, 
for which little can be said, and the other 
identifying it with the Anglo-Saxon Fmbren, a 
revolution or circuit, to which it has been 
objected that all church seasons are necessarily 
recurrent. (In favour of this last view, how- 
ever, may be cited the phrases ymbren dagas, etc., 
and such notices as the canon of the English 
council of Aenham, given below.] On the sup- 
position that the derivation from the Latin is 
the true one, it is interesting to note the Danish 
form Tamperdaq, as marking an intermediate 
stage between that of the German and of the 
English. An exception to the above rule is the 
Welsh name, Wiythnos y Cydgoriau, week of the 
united choirs or processions. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the 
solemnity of the Ember Fasts, we find them at 
an early period associated with the invoking of 
God's blessing on each of the four seasons as 
it came round in its turn, and the special 
striving by prayers and fasting to merit such 
blessings. = Still, on the earliest occasion on 
which we meet with a mention of these fasts, 
this idea does not seem to have been present to 
the mind of the writer. The passage in question 
occurs in the treatise de Haeresibus of Philas- 
trius, bishop of Brixia, in the middle of the 4th 
century. As the passage is of some importance, 
we think it well to quote it at length. After 
citing Zech. viii. 19, as referring to the 
subject, he proceeds “. . . . ut mysteria Chris- 
tianitatis ipsis quatuor jejuniis nuntiata cognos- 
ceremus. Nam per annum quatuor jejunia in 
ecclesia celebrantur; in Natali primum, deinde 
in Pascha, tertium in Epiphania, quartum in 
Pentecoste. Nam in Natali Salvatoris Domini 
jejunandum est, deinde in Paschae Quadragesima, 
atque in Ascensione itidem in caelum post 
Pascha die quadragesimo, inde usque ad Pente- 
costen diebus decem: id quod postea fecerunt 
beati Apostoli post Ascensionem  jejuniis et 
orationibus insistentes.'' (Haeres. 119, in Patrol. 
xii. 1286.) It seems certain here, whatever the 
explanation may be, whether of a false reading 
in the text, or of an unusual meaning of the 
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word, that, as _Fabricius (nof. ia loc.) suggests, 
the fast in Epiphania refers to the sensou of the 
Ascension, both from the position assigned to it 
between Easter and Pentecost, and trom the 
subsequent reference to the Ascension. 

We now pass on to the first definite mention of 
these fasts as associnted with the beginnings of 
the four seasons. Among the works of Leo [., 
are fvund numerous sermons for each of the 
fasts, which are spoken of as the fast decuni 
mensis (Serm. 12-20), the fast in Qradragesuna 
(Serm. 39-50), the fast in Penteroste (Serm. 
78-80), and the fast se; timi mensis (Serm. 
86—94) respectively: and in one passage (Serm. 
19, c. 2; vol. i. p. 59, ed. Ballerini), he thus 
associntes the fasts with the seasons they 
introduce, “ jejunium vernum in Quadragesima, 
aestirum in Pentecoste, autumnale in mense 
septimo, hiemale autem in hoc qui est decimus 
celebramus.?' Further, he appears to speak of 
this practice as resting on apostolical authority 
(Serm. 80, c. 1; p. 316), meaning, probably, that 
resting on the authority of his church, they 
claimed the respect due to apostolic ordinances. 
The autumnal fast does not seem to be mentioned 
before the time of Leo [., for it will have been 
observed that the arrangement in Philastrius 
is different.  Perhaps, however, Leo or some of 
his predecessors may have added to three existing 
ancient fasts this fourth one, and then associated 
the four sensons of the yenr with these four re- 
gularly recurring fasts. 

The particular days on which it was incumbent 
to fast at the Ember seasons according to the 
Roman rule were Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday ; thus Leo (Serm. 80, c. 4, p. 320) 
enjoins “Quarta et sexta  feria_jejunemus, 
Sabbato autem apud beatissimum Petrum Apo- 
stolum vigilias celebremus." Augustine (Epist. 
36, ad Casulanum, c. 8; vol. ii. 105, ed. Gaume) 
seems to speak simply of the particular days of 
the week on which the local Roman church fasted 
in its ordinary practice. 

It has been said that Leo (Serm. 18, c. 2; p. 57), 
asserts that the fasts of the four seasons were 
celebrated “in  universa ecclesia; but an 
examination of the passage will show that he is 
referring to the institution of fasts generally. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that the fasts of 
the four seasons were at first only observed in 
that part of the church in immediate dependence 
on Rome. The language of Augustine will not 
allow us to suppose that the same state of 
things prevailed in Africa ; the church in north 
Italy differed, at any rate in not making Satur- 
day a fast. (Ambrose apud August., Epist. 86 ad 
Casulanum c. 32 ; ed. cit. 120).* 

In the eastern church there is no trace what- 
ever of an observance of the Ember seasons. The 
passage of Athanasius, which some have quoted 
in support of a different conclusion (Apol. de fuga, 
c. 6; vol. i. p. 323, ed. Bened.), merely proves 
the existence of a fast at Pentecost. With this 
may be compared an allusion in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (lib. v. c. 20). 

Not only is there thus a lack of evidence 
to establish the existence of the usage in early 
times as aught but a local Roman custom, but 
we find Jerome protesting against the multiply- 
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a See on thia polnt Quesnell's sixth Disscrtation ap- 
pended to bis edition of Leo I. 
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ing of obligatory fasts, and clearly recognizing 
no fast but Lent as of universal obligation ( Zpist. 
41 ad BMarcellam c. 2; vol. i. 18%, ed. Vallarsi ; 
cf. vi. 750). 

Nor if we take illustrations from a somewhat 
later period shall we find the practice uniformly 
established. Thus the rule of St. Benedict (ob. 
circa 542 A.D.), carefully specifies the fasts which 
the order was to observe, but ignores the Ember 
geasons  altogether, and indeed, his rule is 
hardly compatible with the existence of the 
latter ( egula S. Dened, c., 41 ; p. 88, ed. Venice, 
1723). 

Later still Isidore of Seville (ob. 636, A.D.), 
speaks of the four fasts which are to be observed 
in the church, “ secundum Scripturns sacrus,"? 
mentioning those in Leut, Pentecost, the seventh 
month, and [on the authority of Jeremiah 
xxxvi. 9], the Calends of. November (de off. kecl. 
i. cc. 36 sqq.). He afterwards mentions in 
addition to these four, that on the Calends of 
January and others. 

As regards the Gallican church, the Ember 
seasons do not seem to have been established 
much before the time of Charlemagne. The 
second eouncil of Tours (567 A.D.) in prescribing 
the fasts to be observed by monks, makes no 
mention whatever _of the fasts of the four 
seasons—the various Gallican Liturgies published 
by Mabillon equally ignore them; and the 
language of the council of Maintz [813 A.D.], in 
ordering their observance, seems to imply a 
recently established institution, ““ Constituimus ut 
quatuor tempora anni ab omnibus cum jejunio 
observentur, hoc est in mense Martio hebdomada 
prima, et feria quarta, et sexta, et Sabbato. . . . 
similiter in mense Junio hebdomada secunda, in 
mense Septembris hebdomada tertia, in mense 
Decembris hebdomada prima, quae fuerit plena 
ante vigiliam Nativitatis Domini sicut est in 
Romana Ecclesia traditum."  (Concil. Moguut. 
can. 34; Labbe vii. 1249). We also meet 
with  capitularies of the Carlovingian kings 
to the same effect (see e. g. lib. v. 151; vol. i. p. 
854, ed. Baluzius. See also one of 769 A.D., 
ib. p. 192). 

To return now to the Roman church properly 
so called, it will be seen that there is reason to 
doubt whether even there the spring fast was 
not at first really Lent itself, and not the three 
special days. It is pointed cut by Muratori (see 
below) c. 3, that while Leo in his sermons on 
the summer, autumn,and winter fasts, alludes to 
the three days Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; 
he yet in his sermons on the spring fast in no 
way refers to them, and indeed it is diflicult in 
any case to see the meaning of a fast within the 
limits of another fast, except it were meant to be 
of a more rigorous kind, of which in the present 
case we have no evidence. 

Some would attempt to solve this difficulty by 
supposing that the Ember seasons were originali: 
instituted as times for ordination, but it certainly 
appears that this theory cannot be borne out by 
facts (see €. g. Amalarius Fortunatus, de fcel. 
Of. ii. 2, and cf. Muratori c. 3). —Everything 
points to the conclusion that the solemnity 
attaching to the sensons led to their being 
chosen as fitting times for the rite. The theory 
of Murutori seems very probable, that the spring 
fast is really Lent itself, and that the fixing of 


the three days is due to a later development. | 
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Among other evidence referred to by him is the 
fact that in some ancient Roman sacramentariči, 
when notice is appointed to be given of the fasts 
of the fourth, seventh, and tenth months, no 
mention is made of the spring fast, Lent beinz 
assumed to be known from other svurces. (Fer 
instances of this see Cardinal Bona, Aerum 
Liturgq., lib. ii. c. 16; vol. ii. p. 343, ed. Aug. 
Taur. 1753; and Thomasius, Codices Sacrancn- 
torum, lib. i. c. 82; p. 113.) We may further 
refer to the rule of the English council or 
Cloveshoe (747 A.D.), Which orders that no one 
should neglect “ jejuniorum tempora. id est, 
quarti, septimi et decimi mensis," and that due 
notice should always be given of each (Conr+i. 
Cloves. can. 18; Labbe vi. 1578). It is inter- 
esting to add here that the introduction of the 
fasts of the four seasons is referred by a later 
English council (that of Aenham [1009 A.D.1 th= 
locality of which appears to be unknown.) to 
Gregory the Great, “et jejunia quatuor tem- 
porum, quae Znbren vocant et caetera omnia 
prout sanctusGregorius imposuit genti Anglorum, 
conservantor " (Concil. Acnham. can. 16; Lavbe 
ix. 792). 

Among other evidence in favour of this theorr 
may be mentioned an epistle in the False Decre- 
tals bearing the name of pope Callistus (ob. 
223 A.D.), Which orders that to the three alrva:lv 
existing fasts, a fourth should be added. Now 
it may be reasonably argued that the author, 
Isidore, put the matter in accordance with wnat 
he himself believed to be the state of the caxe, 
and that thus we obtain an insight into tne 
tradition existing in his time (circa 800 A.D.). 
A similar _remark as to Callistus, occurs \n a 
MS. of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, in the Am- 
brosian library. Although the statement is ot 
course false, stil] the origin of the forgery may 
have been that the writer wished to emleiy 
what he himself believed to be the fact, namelr, 
that the fourth (spring) fast was added on later 
A capitulary also of Ahyto or Atto, bishop or 
Vercellne about 945 A.D., mentions the three 
fasts in a similar way (Patrol. cxxxiv. 43). 

Not only does this doubt exist as to the crizin 
of the spring fast, but there seems much rea-va 
for supposing that at one time it did not neces- 
sarily fall iu Lent at all, but was fixed in the 
first week in March, though afterwands as a 
matter of convenience it was fixed within Lent 
always; also the summer fast was at one time 
placed in the second week of June, and there- 
fore did not necessarily fall at Pentecost.  Ihe 
council of Maintz, it will have been observai, 
speaks of the fast as occurring in the first weeq «€ 
March, Leut not being mentioned at all; simi- 
larly also for the summer fast. So too the (nt 
Komanus, “in primo mense (i.e. March) quarta 
et sexta feria et Sabbato in prima hebdomala 
ipsius  -mensis  primum  jejunium  celebratur. 
Secundum in quarto mense (i.e. June) in secunda 
hebdomada ipsius mensis.  Tertium jejumum 
septimi mensis, id est Septembris, tertia heblo- 
mada ipsius mensis. — Quartum decimi mensis, 
id est Decembris, quarta hebdomada ante Natalem 
Domini * (i. 33, ed. Hittorp; cf. also Rabanus 
Maurus de Inst. Cler. ii. 24; and Amalarius 
de Ecedl. off. ii. 1). Again in many ancient 
sacramentaries we have many things pointing to 
the same result; e.g. in the Gelasian_ Sacra- 
mentary, we find a notice “ Istae orationes qune 
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sequuntur primo Sabbato in mense primo sunt 
dicendae" (Zatrol. lxxiv. 1069, and cf. others 
cited by Muratori, p. 261). One more example 
may suflice: the council of Aix la Chapelle 
(817 A.D.), orders that no fast should be in the 
week of Pentecost, “nisi statuti fuerint dies 
jejunii" (Conc. A.nisgran. can. 51; Labbe vii. 
1511). Consequently, while the summer fast 
might fall in the week of Pentecost, it did not 
necessarily do so. It seems therefore not un- 
reasonable to infer that at one time the church 
celebrated the fastsof the four seasons according 
to this rule, a change being subsequently made 
to the present plan. 

We must now refer to the Ember seasons as 
times specially fixed for the ordinations of the 
clergy. We have before said that they were in 
all probability fixed at these times from the 
solemnity attaching to them, and it is noticeable 
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It is perhaps not impossible that the deveJop- 
ment of the practice in the Roman church may 
have been something to this effect.  Fasts at the 
times of. Lent, Pentecost, and the Nativity, are 
certainly very ancient; the periods of these 
would roughly correspond with three of the 
four seasons, and thus some bishop of Rome, Leo 
or one of his predecessors, may have conceived 
the idea of making them symbolize the return of 
the seasons, and so added the one necessary to 
complete the four. It would soon come to pass 
then that they would be spoken of as originally 
ordained with that view. The length of each 
fast having been more or less settled, and the fasts 
being now more specially associated with the 
seasons, the spring and summer fasts would 
come more and more to be viewed independently 
of Lent and Pentecost, and hence they would fall 
occasionally outside these seasons. Finally, the 


that we find no trace of such a connexion earlier | inconveniences arising from such irregularities 
than the time of Gelasius, who enjoins “ordi- | may have caused the ultimate settlement of the 


nationes etiam presbyterorum et diaconorum nisi 
certis temporibus et diebus exercere non debent, 
id est quarti mensis jejunio, septimi et decimi, 


matter in its present form. 
For the matter of the foregoing article, I am 
especially indebted to Muratori's De iv. Temporum 


sed et etiam Quadragesimalis initii ac mediana ' jejuniis disquisitio (in his Anecdota, vol. i. 246—266 ; 
Quadragesimae die sabbati jejunio circa vesperam | Mediolani 1697); also to Bingham's Antiquities 
noverint celebrandas" (Epist. 9 ad Episcopos | of the Church, book xxi. ch. 2, and Binterim's 
Lucrnine et: Bruttiorum, c. 11; Patrol. lix. 52). | Denkwirdigkeiten der Christ- Katholischen Kirche, 


It will be observed that two periods in Lent are 
specified here, a piece of evidence in favour of 
Muratori's view that the spring fast is Lent itself. 

The Gelasian Sucramentary also furnishes a 
form for this ordinance, which is headed, “ Ordo 
qualiter in Romana sedis apostolicae ecclesia 
presbyteri, diaconi vel subdiaconi eligendi sint, 
mensis i. iv. vii. et x. Sabbatorum die in xii. 
lectionibus , . . . (Patrol. Ixxiv. 1069). Again, 
the Gregorian Sacramentary enjoins that the 
greater orders are to be conferred only “in 
Sabbatis duodecim lectionum per quatuor tem- 
pora" (Greg. Sac. 2189, and cf. Menard's note). 
The same order is laid down in the Pontifical ot 
Egbert, archbishop of York from 732-766 A.D. 
(p. 8, ed. Surtees Society). 

The irregularity as to the time of the Ember 
seasons evidently continued down to a late period. 
Thus the plan laid down by the council of Maintz 
is repeated two hundred and fifty years after 
(1072 A.D.), by a council of Rouen (Concil. Ro- 
thom. can. 9; Labbe ix. 1227); and the fre- 
quency with which conciliar_rules occur on the 
subject prove how unsettled the matter was. 
(See #.g. the regulations of the council of Seli- 
genstadt [1022 A.D., can. 2; Labbe ix. 8451, of 
those of Placentia [1095 A.D., can. 14; 16. x. 504], 
and Clermont (can. 27; ib. 508), and even of 
Oxford [1222 A.D., can. 8; 1b. xi. 274), in the 
verv last of which we still meet with the 
mention of Martit prima  heblomada.) The 
system followed in later centuries is ordinarilvy 
referred to the rule as laid down in the councils 
of Placentia and Clermont, 

It may be well very briefly to sum up our 
results. The observance of the Ember seasons 
is purely a western institution, there being 
no certain trace of it whatever in the eastern 
church, It was doubtless at first a rite merely 
of the local Roman church, whence it gradua!ly 
spread throughout the west, and established 
itself in Ganl and Spain by the cighth century, 
aud in Fnegland possibly earlier, through its 
Special counecticu with Gregory. 

CHRIST. ANT. 


| vol. v. part 2, 133 sqq. Reference may also be 
made to Valfredus, le usu et snstitutione jejunsi 
quostuor tenporum, Bononine, 1771. [R. S.] 


EMBLEM. (SYuBoL] 


EMBOLISMUS, also EMBOLIS, EMBO- 
LUM, (1) an inserted or intercalated prayer ; 
the name given to the prayer which in almost 
all ancient liturgies follows the Lord's Prayer, 
; founded on one or both of the two Jast petitions. 

It is so called because it is interposed here, and 
i what had been already asked in the Lord's 
i Prayer is expanded, and it is more clearly ex- 
| pressed what evils we seek to be delivered from, 

viz. past, present, and future, together with the 

saints by whose intercession we strengthen our 

prayer, viz. the B. V. Mary, St. Peter, St. Paul, 

and St. Andrew (Bona, Zer. Liturq. ii. c. 15 & 2), 

Amalarius (A.D. 810) savs of it, “in consumma- 

tione orationis venit clausula universas petitiones 

et preces nostras collecta brevitate concludens ? 

(Amalar. De Fccl. Offic. iii. 29). The /imiolis- 
mus was usually repeated by the priest in a low 

voice, symbolizing the silence during the period 
\ that our Lord lay in the grave; but in the Am- 
i brosian rite it was always pronounced aloud 
(Macri, ŽHicrolegz. 8. v.). This practice, which 
has left very faint traces in the Western church, 
being reduced in the Romain and Ambrosiau 
rites to “Libera nos quaesumus Domine ab 
omni malo)? holds a _ more important place in 
Oriental liturgies. The ZEmb lismus is not, how- 
ever, found in the liturgies of St. Chrysostom 
and St. Basil, but appears in those of St. James, 
St. Mark, and Theodore the Interpreter, as well 
as in the Armenian, Mozarabic, and Coptic St. 
Basil. As examples of the shorter Zmholisnus 
we give that of the church of Jerusalem, “ And 
lead us not into temptation, O Lord, the Lord of 
Hosts, who knowest our infirmity ; but deliver 
us from the Evil One, and his works, and every 
assault and will of his, for the sake of Thy Holy 
name which is called upon our lowliness " (As- 
seman. vol. v. p. 51), and the Syriac St. James, 
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“ O Lord our God, lead us not into temptation 
which we devoid of strength are not able to 
bear, but also with the temptation make a way 
of escape, that we_may be able to bear it, and 
deliver us from evil through Jesus Christ," &c. 
(Renaud. vol. ii. p. 40). 

(Neale, Zastern Church, part i. 1, p. 513; 
2, pp. 627-629; Scudamore, Notit. Euchar. 
k 572 ; Binterim, Denkvwird. iv. 3, p. 465; 

acri, Hierolex. ; Ducange, Glossar, s. v.) [E.V.] 

(2) Emboligmus also designates the excess of 
the solar year over twelve lunar months, com- 
monly called the Epacr. See Durandus, Xa- 
tionale, viii. 10. (Ducange, s. €.). [C.) 


EMBOLOS. A covered portico or cloister ; 
in ecclesiastical language a cloister surrounding 
the external walls of a church, serving as an 
ambulatory in hot, rainy, and dirty weather, and 
also affording a convenient passage for the priests 
and ministers of the church from the bema and 
diaconicum to the narthex, used at Constantinople 
by the patriarch when he proceeded to wash feet 
in the narthex. Codinus speaks of these cloisters 
being vaulted, and Goar of their walls being orna- 
meunted with mosaic pictures. Such porticos ran 
along the N. and S. sides of the church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople (Ducange, Constan. Christian. 
lib. iii. c. 16), and surrounded the churches of St. 
Michael at Anaplus, and the Deipara at Jerusalem, 
on all sides but the east (Procop. de Aedific. lib. i. 
c. 8, lib. v. c. 6). 1t was in “the right embolos" 
of St. Sophia—that the summary of the proceed- 
ings of the so-called eighth general council, that 
of Constantinople in 870, were drawn up (Labbe, 
Concil. viii. 1421). In Moschus (Prat. Spiritual. 
$ 66 apud Coteler. Eccl. Graec. Monum. ii. 390) 
we read of an archimandrite named George, who 
buried in “the right embolos" of a church he 
was erecting, the body of an ascetic who had 
appeared to him in a dream and warned him 
where he would find his corpse. 

(Goar, Zucholog« p. 627; Allatius, de Templis, 
Epist. ii. € 4; Ducange, Gloss. Graec.). [E.YV.] 

EMERENTIANA, virgin, martyr at Rome ; 


commemorated Jan. 23 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


EMERITENSE CONCILIUM. [MERIDA, 
COUNCIL OF.] 


EMILIANUS. (1) Martyr in Lower Ar- 
menia with Dionysius and Sebastian ; commemo- 
rated Feb. 8 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr in Numidid, with Agapius and 
Secundinus, bishops ; . commemorated April 29 
(Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr at Dorostorum g commemorated 
July 18 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(4) Deacon, martyr at Cordova with Hiere- 
mias ; commemorated Sept. 17 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(5) Presbyter and confessor in Tarragona ; 
commemorated Nov. 12 (/6.) 

(6) Confessor in Africa; commemorated Dec. 
6 (Hart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

EMILIUS. (1) Mariyr in Africa, with 
Castus; commemorated May 22 (Mart. Kom. 
Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. Carth.). 


(2) Martyr in Sardinia; commemorated May 
28 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 


ENCHEIRION 


(8) Martvr at Capua ; commemorated Oct. 6 
(Mart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). —[W. F.G.) 


EMITHERIUS, martyr with Celedonius at 
Calagurris; commemorated March 3 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EMPHOTION ('Eue&riov) is one of the 
names for the white robe (AvaB6A1ov) with which 
persons were invested at baptism. The name is 
no doubt derived from the “ enlightening ' attri- 
buted to the baptismal ceremony. See BAPTISM, 
pp. 156, 163. [C.) 

EMPHYTEUSIS (CEugbrevgis), a manner 
of Jetting real property, at first confined to waste 
lands requiring much outlay to bring them under 
cultivation, but afterwards applied to any real 
property. 

Emphyteusis is a contract by which the bene- 
ficial ownership of real property (res immobilis) 
is transferred by the proprietor to another, 
cither for a term of not less than ten years, or 
for a life or lives, or in perpetuity, in consideru- 
tion of an annual payment. It differs from mere 
letting (locatio), in that by emphyteusis bene- 
ficial ownership is transterred for the term, 
while by letting only the use and enjoyment of 
produce is transferred ; in that its use is confined 
to real property ; and in that it cannot be for a 
less term than ten years. It differs from feulal 
tenure (feodum), in that it requires periodical 
payments, not personal service, to be given to 
the lord or proprietor. 

Emphyteusis is either ecclesiastical or lav. 
Ecclesiastical emphyteusis is a contract by whicš 
property belonging to a church, monastery, o1 
other religious foundation, is granted. This 
differs from lay emphyteusis [See SMiITH?s DicrT. 
OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQ. #. 0.] principally 
in that it requires the assent of the bishop, and 
must clearly be for the benefit of the church or 
foundation which grants it; a provision no doubt 
intended to check the alienation of church pro- 
perty by ecclesiastical persons. [ALLENATION 
OF CHURCH PROPERTY: PROPERTY OF THE 
CHURCH.) 

(Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. * Emphy- 
teusis.") [C.] 

EMPRESMUS CEurpnsu6s), the great con- 
fAlagration; = commemorated Sept. 1 (Ca. 
HByzant.). [W. F. G.) 

EMUNITAS. [IMMUNITIES.] 


ENAFOTA, ENAFODIA CEvvedgera). 
In the Ziber_ Pontificalis, we read that pope 
Paschal gave to a church “ canistra enafota er 
argento duo, pens. lib. x." two coronae of nine 
lights, weighing ten pounds. And Valentine JI. 
gave “canistra ennafodia duo pens. lib. rv." 
Compare CANISTER, CORONA, EXAFOTA.  (Du- 


cange, s. 0.) [C.)] 
ENCAENIA. [DEDICATION-FESTIVAL.] 
ENCHANTMENT. ([Maaic.] 


ENCHEIRION CEyxelpiov), the napkin 
with 'which the priest wipes his hands, worn st 
the girdle. Towards the end of the letter of 
Nicephorus of Constantinople to pope Leo (in the 
Acta Conc. Ephes. p. 313, ed. Commelin, 1591), 
we read of a stole and an encheirion em- 
broidered with gold. It is described by Ger- 
manus of Constantinople ( TAcoria Myst. p. 150, 
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€d. Paris, 1560) thus: “ The encheirion, which | words, addressed apparently to Satan: CRvx 
hangs to the girdle, is the napkin which wipes | EST VITA MIHI || MORS INIMICE TIRBI; a cavity 
his hands; and to have a napkin at the girdle is | closed by a screw appears to bave been intended 
typical of him who washed his hands and said, | for relics.  Reliquaries in the form of a cross 
“I am innocent" (Matt. xxvii. 24).  (Suicer's | are first mentioned by Gregory the Great. He 
Thesaurus, s. v.) (C.] |sent one of them to queen Theodelinda with a 


+4 o [fragment of the true cross; this still exists at 

ENCOLPION C(EyadAsmov, that which is i , 
worn on the breast), the name anciently given odjene , . x. ž aa ks gne Pe bti ua a 
to small caskets worn round the necks of tbe Poubfealir". Pogtkan o g ia e aii 
aos ha Gone nal pne in Frisi's Memorie della Chiese Monzese (Pp. 52). 
"he use of ijem portable reliquaries is of imo sai akija u. i E Kldnen sj I 

' a oj : same pontiff for the use of her children are sti 

2 highest če d sou pis ra dea preserved among the celebrated treasures of 
a ama sa dmesA ha ded s the | Monza, one of which contains a piece of the true 


: cross, the other a fragment of the Gospels (Greg. 
necks both of men and women, enclosed in gold. Magn. Epist. xiv. 12). Engravings of these ob- 


jects are given by Mozzoni ( farole cron. della 

stor, eccl. vol. vii. p. 79). The same volume of 

the same work also contains (pp. 77 and 84) 

drawinga of other reliquaries of the highest 

interest—namely, some of the vases in which 
oil from the sacred lamps of the tombs of the 
martyrs had been sent by Gregory to Theodelinda. 

[AMPULLA.] 

From the same pope we also learn (Epist. i, 
36 ; vii. 26) that filings from St. Peter's chains 
were sometimes enclosed in small golden keys. 
He himself had sent one of these consecrated 
keys to Childebert, king of the Franks, to 

[wear hung from his neck “as a protection 
from all evils" — “Claves sancti Petri, in 
quibus de vinculis catenarum ejus inclusum 
est, excellentiae vestrae direximus quae collo 
vestro suspensae a malis vos omnibus tueantur * 
(Epist. vi. 6). An illustrious Gaul named Dina- 
mius also received, from the same pontiff, a 
small cross of gold, containing a similar relic 
(Epist. iii. 33) —“ Transmisimus autem B. Petri 
apostoli benedictionem crucem parvulam, cui de 
catenis ejus beneficia sunt inserta." [EULOGIAE.] 

Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople(t 828), 
speaks of an encolpion set in gold, one side of 
which was formed of crystal, the other 
of enamel (cikoviapćvn či čykaboeos); . 
containing another &ncolpion, in which 
fragments of the true cross were ar- 
ranged in a pattern (čvreruroućva) 
(Acta Conc. Ephes., pp. 312, 313, ed. 
Commelin, 1591). 

The whole subject of these reliquaries 
might receive abundant illustration 
from the records and the remains of 
RRRRERESRN/  mediaeval antiquity, were that period 
SNESE within the scope of the present work. 
[See AMULET.] 

(Meursius's Glossarium and Suicer*s 
Thesaurus, 8. V. čyxdAriov; De la 
Cerda, Adversaria Šacra, c. 36 8& 7; 
Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret.) [C.) 


ENCYCLICAL LETTERS 
('EmigTroAal] — čykikAMLO:, — ypdupara 
ČyKUKAta). Letters of a circular na- 
ture, not addressed to a particular 
existing 15 one which was found not long since | person or community ; as, the Catholic Epistles 
upon the breast of a corpse in the basilica of St. | (Oecumenius on St. James i.). The letters in 
Laurence, ovtside tha walls. It came to light in| which the members of a council signified their 
clearing th» interior of that church, and we are | conclusions to all the churches were called en- 
indebted to De Rossi for a careful drawing of it | cyclical; and Nicephorus Callisti (Mist. xvi. 3) 
(Bulletino, Apr. 1863). On one side it bears| speaks of the encyclical letters (čyxUKkAla 
the inscription, EMMANOVHA [Emmanuel] NO-| ypdupara) which the emperor Basiliscus wrote 
BISCVM DEV8; on the other, the following: against the fourth council (Chalcedon, A.D. 

: 2 R2 


In 1571 two such reliquaries, made of gold, 
were found in tombs belonging to the ancient 
cemetery of the Vatican; they are square in 
form, and are furnished with rings which indi- 
cate their use; on one side they bear the mono- 
gram of Christ, between the A and f (see 
woodcut). These probably date from the 4th 
century. 

The pectoral cross worn by bishops was also 
callcd encolpion. * The oldest specimen now 
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451), addressed to all the bishops of the church. 
The same writer (c. 4) speaks of divine and 
apostolic encyclics (čykbkA1a). The circulars of 
Basiliscus just referred to are styled by Evagrius 
(H.E. iii. 4) čykUKALOL FVAAaBal; an encyclical 
letter of Photius is mentioned (ib. v. 2). 

It is to be observed, that the phrase čykUKAta 
“Ypćuuara sometimes (as Euseb. H.£. vi. 18) de- 
notes those subjects which the Greeks included 
in the “ circle of the sciences," or cyclopaedia. 
(Suicer's TAesaurus, 8. v. 'EyKUKALOS.) [C.] 


ENDOWMENT. The property given by the 
founder of a church for the maintenance of the 
editice and of the clerks who served it was 
called dos ecclesiae or endowment.  Justinian 
(:Yovel 67), compelled those who built churches 
dlso to endow them ; and without a competent 
provision for their maintenance, no clerks were 
to be ordained to any church (Conc. Epaon., A.D. 
517, c. 25); whoever desired to have a parish 
church (dioecesim) on his estate was to set apart 
a sufficient landed endowment for its clerks 
(Conc. Aurel, iv., A.D. 541, c. 33); a bishop was 
not to consecrate a church until the endowment 
of it had been regularly secured by a deed or 
charter (Conc. Bragar. ii. [iii.), A.D. 572, c. 5); 
founders of churches were to understand, that 
they had no further authority over property 
which they had given to the church, but that both 
the church and its endowment were at the dis- 
position of the bishop, to be employed according 
to the canons (Conc. Tolet. iv., A.D. 633, €. 33). 

In the ninth council of Toledo, A.D. 655, a 
special provision was made (c. 5), that a bishop 
was not to confer on any monastic church which 
he might found within his diocese more than a 
fiftieth part of the funds at his disposal ; nor on 
any non-monastic church, or church destined for 
his own burial-place, more than one hundredth 
part of the revenues of the diocese. 

If one who held a “ fiscus,? or fief, from the 
king, built and endowed churches, the bishop 
was desired to procure the royal confirmation of 
the gift (Conc. Tolet. iii., A.D. 589, c. 15). 

See ALM8; BENEFICE; CHURCHE8, MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF, p. 388 ; PROPERTY OF THE CHURCH, 

During the period with which we are con- 
cerned, the BisnoP [p. 233), with the advice 
and assistance of his presbytery, took charge of 
church endowments. 

(Wetzer apd Welte's Kirchen - lezicon, S. v. 
Dotalgut ; Ducange, #. v. Dos Ecclesiae.) —[C.] 


ENERGUMENI. [DEMONIACS.] 


ENOCH, the patriarch, translation of; com- 
memorated Ter 27 = Jan. 22 (Cal. Ethiop.); 
July 19 (Cal. Copt.). [W.F.G.]) 


ENTALMA ("EvraAua, dvraArfhpia "ypdu- 
Mara), the document by which a bishop confers 
on a monk the privilege of hearing confessions 
(Daniel, Codez, iv. 588). The form of such a 
letter is given by Goar, Eucholog. p. 300. —[C.] 


.— ENTHRONIZATION. 1. The solemn 
placing of a bishop on his throne. See BISHOP, 
Pp. 224. 


2. The word edv8povid(etw is also used to desig- 
.nate the placing or “ enthroning * of relics of the 
gaints in the altar of a church on consecration 
[CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES].  Hence vads dv- 
Opoviaruevos designates a regularly consecrated 
church and not a mere oratory. Thus Germa- 
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ENTRANCE 


nus (in Daniels Codex, 1v. 701) speaks of a 
church as dedicated in the name of martvrs and 
consecrated over (or by virtue of) their hvly 
relics (dy Trois Gylots abrev Aedvois dv8povi- 
agBeira). Mog 
3. The word &vOpovisuds is perhaps sometimes 
used to designate the installation of a presbvter 
in his church (Reiske on Constant. Porphyreg. 
De Caerim. 617). [C.] 


 ENTHUSIASTAE (dv8ovaragral). Those 
who pretended to,prophesy by the motion of an 
indwelling daemon which they thought to be 
the Holy Spirit (see Theodoret, /Hist. Ecrl. iv. 
11; Suidas, sub voce čv8ovs; Bingham, Ant. 15, 
5, 4). 

In AD. 428 Theodosius and Valentinian or- 
dained tnat these heretics (with many others) 
“ nusquam in Romano solo conveniendi oran- 
dique habeant facultatem. This constitutivn 
was inserted in the Theodosian Code (16, 5, 251 
and in that of: Justinian (1, 5, 5), but with tbe 
reading (if it be the correct one) ““nusquim 
in Romanum locum  conveniendi  morandique 
habeant facultatem." The same exclusicn is 
decreed in general terms by Justinian in his 
37th Novell, “ nulla omnino haeresis domum aut 
locum orationis habeto."? (1. B.) 


ENTRANCE (Efgošos). Two of the most 
remarkable ceremonies of Eastern liturgies are 
the Lesser and the Greater Entrance—that oi 
the Word and that of the Sacrament. 

1. Tne Lesser Entrance is the bearing in of 
the book of the gospels in solemn procession. 
In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom (c. 14, p. 343, 
Daniel) after the prayer of the third antiphen 
(our “Prayer of St. Chrysostom ') the rubric 
runs: “ Then the priest and the deacon, standing 
before the Holy Table, make three genutleetivns 
(rposkuviiuara): Then the priest, taking tne 
Holy Book of the Gospels gives it to the deacon z 
and so, going out by the north side, with lizrhts 
going before them, they make the Lesser En- 
trance. That is, the deacon and priest pass 
from the sanctuary into the chapel of the pro- 
thesis, which is to the north of it, and so out 
into the body of the church, where, by a devious 
path, they return to the Holy Doors, which are 
open; the volume, often decorated with great 
magnificence, is laid on the Holy Table, whence 
it is again taken to the ambo when the gospel! is 
to be read. 

The rubric in St. Mark's liturgy (Dan. iv. 142) 
is simply, “xal ylyvera: 1) elgodos ToV evay- 
yeAlou." 

This “ Entrance" corresponds to the carrving 
of the gospel by the deacon to the ambo or rod- 
loft in the Western church, once a rite of great 
importance ; for the book was preceded not oniv 
by tapers but by a crucifix ( Durandus, Rafion:i(c, 
iv. 24. 16). Compare ALLELUIA, GRADUAL. 

In the Coptic St. Basil, the Greater Entrance 
precedes the Lesser. See below. i 

2. 1he Greater Entrance.—This ceremony has 
probably, like others, been developed from simple 
beginnings into very great prominence and mag- 
niticence. 

The liturgy of St. James (c. 17, Daniel iv. 93) 
a alludes in passing to the bringing in of 
the elements: “the priest bringing in the Holy 
Gifts says the following prayer." St. Mark 
(c. 10, Dan. iv. 148) is even more vague: “the 
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Holy Things (r& Šyua) are brought into the 
sanctuary, and the priest prays as follows." 
Similarly the Mozarabic (Dan. i. 67), “ while 
the choir chants Alleluia, the priest offers [i.e. 
places on the altar] the Host and Chalice, with 
the prayers following." In the Armenian rite 
(Dan. iv. 460) the celebrant lies prostrate before 
the altar while the Great Entrance is made; in 
this rite (anomalously) the elements are spoken 
of as the body and blood of Christ before conse- 
cration (Neale, Zast. Ch. Int. 423). 

In the much more developed rite of Constan- 
tinople (Zi. Chrysost. Neale, u. 3. 373), after the 
chanting of the Cherubic Hymn, the ceremony 
proceeds as follows. During the previous part 
of the eucharistic office, the elements have re- 
mained on the table in the chapel of the prothesis. 
At the proper point, the deacon censes the altar 
and the sanctuary, and then goes before the 
priest into the prothesis, The priest then lifts 
the ““aer," or covering, from the chalice and 
paten, and lays it on the deacon's shoulder, and 
then places upon it the paten, covered with the 
ASTERISK and veil. The deacon takes hold of 
these with his left hand, bearing the censer in 
his right; the priest takes the chalice and fol- 
lows the deacon, and so, preceded by tapers, they 
move round to the Holy Doors, as in the Lesser 
Entrance. In great churches, where there are 
dignified clergy and many attendants, this pro- 
cession is one of great magnificence. — Where 
there is but a single priest anđ no deacon, he 
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mounted on the ass, sometimes accompanied by 
her foal, and the multitude with their palm- 
branches follow, or lay their garments before 
Him (Aringhi t. i. pp. 277-329; ii. p. 159 and 
passim; Bottari, tav. xxi.). His right hand is 
generally raised in the act of blessing. The 


From the Sarcophagus of Junios Basua, 


bears the paten on his shoulder, supporting it by | multitude frequently raise their hands in thanks- 


his left hand, and the chalice in his right hand | giving. 


before his breast. : 

In the Coptic St. Basil, the Great Entrance is 
made at the very beginning of the liturgy; the 
directions for it are very curious and minute. 


In one of the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament in existence, the Gregorian Evangeliary 
of St. Cuthbert ( Palneographia Sacra) the Lord is 
represented muunted on an ass, and bearing a 
large whip—evidently with reference to the 


““ The priest goes to the Takaddemet [Prothesis] , scourge of small cords used in the expulsion of 
from which he shall take the lamb (ELEMENTS, | buyers and sellers from the temple. There is a 


p. 600), looking attentively that there be no flaw 
init.... When he hath all that he needs, the 
lamb, the wine, and the incense, ...he takes 
the lamb in his hand and wipes it lightly, as 
Christ the Lord was first washed with water 
before He was presented to Simeon* the priest; 
then he shall bear it round to the altar in his 
hands, as Simeon bare Him round the Temple. 
At last the priest shall lay it down on the altar 
and shall place it on the paten, which signifies 
the cradle; and shall cover it with a linen cloth, 
as the Virgin did at His Nativity " (Renaudot, 
Litt. Orientt. i. 186). A deacon seems to have 
borne the cruet. 
Compare INTROIT. [C.] 


ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. This event 
in our _ Lord's life is very frequently represented 
in the earlier art of the Christian Church, occur- 
ring on some of the first sarcophagi, though not, 
as faras the present writer knows, in fresco or 
mosaic in the catacombs or elsewhere, excepting 
in an ancient mosaic of the Vatican (Bianchini 
Demonstr. hist. Sac. »aec. i. tav. 2, No. 17), and 
one from the basilica at Bethlehem, reproduced 
by Martigny (p. 331) from Count de Vogue 
(Les Eyglises de la Terre Ste. pl. v.). The earliest 
MS. representation of it is probably that in the 
Rabula or Laurentian Evangeliary. The treat- 
ment is almost always the same; the Lord is 


2 There is an evident confusion bere between Simeon 
and tbe high-priest, 


certain variety in the examples taken from dif- 
ferent carvings. In Bottari (i. tavv. xvi. xrii. 
xxxix.) Zaccheus is represented in the “fig or 
sycomore tree" behind the Lord, as if to call 
attention to the beginning of His last journey at 
Jericho. In the last example the sycomore and 
palm branches are carefully and well cut. Ini. 
tav. 40, garments are being strewn before the 
Lord (as in the others). See also vol. ii. tavv. 88, 
89; iii. tav. 133. In one instance, without 
Zaccheus, the colt accompanies the ass (iii. 134), 
The small stature of Zaccheus is often dwelt on. 
Or the figure may represent a person in the act 
of cutting down branches. (R. Sr. J.T.) 


ENVY—HOW _ CENSURED. Envy was 
always reckoned a diabolical sin, and one of the 
first magnitude (Chrys. Hom. 41 in Matth.; 
Cyprian, De Zelo et Livore, p. 223); but there 
are no distinctive penalties attached to it, 
inasmuch as before it could bring a man 
under public discipline, it required to be dis- 
played in some outward and vicious action, which 
received its appropriate punishment (Bingham, 
Ant. 16, 14,1; Thom. Aq. Summa 2, 2, qu. 36). 

[I. 


B.) 

EPACT, drakral, sc. hućpa; Lat. epactae ; 
in Mediaeval writers, adjectiones Lunae ; the 
number of days required to make up the lunar 
year to the solar :—and so the numeral of the 
nioon's age on the 1st January. Or we may 
say, with Scaliger, on the 1st March, which 
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comes to the same thing, and has the advantage 
of escaping the ambiguity of Leap year. In the 
Easter canon of Dionysius Exiguus, the epact 
meant the numeral of the moon's age on the 
22nd March. 

The old Latin cycles of 84 years, of which 
we have an example in Ideler, ii. 249, indicated 
Easter by means of the epacts of the 1st January, 
and the day of the week on which the 1st 
January fell. 

The method of determining the months (lunar), 
was as follows. For the first month of the year 
that month was taken, whose age was expressed 
by the epact. The day of December on which it 
cominenced is fouud by subtracting the epact 
(when more than one) from thirty-three. The 
first month was always counted full, then hollow 
and full succeeded by turns, so that the last 
month iu the year in a common lunar year was 
hollow, in an intercalary year full. From the 
last begins the new moon of the following year. 

The Easter new moon being found, Easter-day 
was, according to the Latin rules, that Sunday 
which fell on or next after the 16th of the 
moon, not therefore later than the 22nd of the 
moon. The choice of the month was determined 
thus. New moon must not be earlier than the 
Sth March, and full moon not later than the 
ŽIst; the first of these rules sometimes having 
to give wav, to save the violation of the latter. 

The following rule is given for the 1st 
January epact, viz., multiply the Golden Num- 
ber by eleven, and divide the product by thirty, 
the remainder is the epact. But this rule will 
not give the epacts mentioned above, which 
were constructed as we have just described— 
with a saltus lunae, or addition of twelve after 
the 19th year of the cycle, &c. 

For the determination of Easter according to 
the Alexandrian rules, with which the later 
Roman rules agreed, see under EASTER. 

The elaborate system of epacts afterwards 
devised by Lilius, and Clavius, belongs to the 
system of the Gregorian calendar. [L.H.] 


EPAGATUS, martyrat Lyons, under Marcus 
Aurelius, with Photinus bishop, Zacharias pres- 
byter, and others; commemorated June 2 (/fart. 
Žlieron., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


*“ EPAPHRAS, bishop of Colossne, and _mar- 
tyr; commemorated July 19 (Jfart. Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EPAON, COUNCIL OF (Epaonense con- 
cilium), held _A.D. 517 at a town in Burgundy, 
whose name is thought to have been preserved 
in the modern village of Iene on the Rhone. It 
was attended by twenty-five bishops at the joint 
summons of Avitus, bishop of Vienne, and Viven- 
tiolus, bishop of Lyons, who presided. Forty 
canons on discipline are given to it in its acts; 
but two more, called canons of Epaon by 
Egbert of York, and by Gratian, are not among 
these. By the 4th of them, bishops priests 
and deacons are forbidden to keep hawks or 
dogs for hunting. By the 9th, no abbot may 
preside over two mopasteries. By the 26th no 
altar, not of stone, may be consecrated with 
chrism. By the 39th slaves, taking sanctuary, 
that have committed heinous crimes, are only to 
be let off corporal punishment. Most of these 
regulations had previously become luw else- 
where (Mansi, viii. 559 and seq.). — [E. S. F1.) 
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EPARCHIA. [PROVISCE.] 


EPARCHUS, monk, confessor at Angoulame ; 
commemorated July 1 (2fart. Usuardi). 


[W. F. G.) 
EPARECHIUS, commemorated with Sere- 
rianus Oct. 29 (Cal. Armen.). [W.F.G.] 


EPENDYTES (črevšćrns). The ependytes, 
the “ fisher's coat " of St. Peter (John xzi. 7), 
was a kind of cloak used especially by monks, 
and, as the etymology would seem to indicate, 
worn over another garment. 'Thas €.g. in the 
Graeco-Latin Glossary cited by Ducange (s. vr. 
epilecen), the Greek word is rendered /nstata 
(leg. Znstrata or Instita) haec superaria. Also 
Augustine naturally enough speaks of črćvđuua 
as equivalent to superinđumentum (Quest. in 
Jud. 41 ; iii. 938, ed. Gaume). Suidas also ob- 
serves this distinction (oročurnv TO Ča&Tepov 
iudriov, črevšibrnv Ši Tb čxdvo). It is thus 
surprising that some should have taken it to 
mean an under-garment, as e. g. the Lexicon of 
Zonaras (col. 788, ed. Tittmann), which defines 
it as TO drorepov iudriov, bs kal Ubroxdjugop 
A€yera. Athanasius mentions this dress as 
worn by St. Antony (Vita S. Anton, c. 45; i. 
831, ed. Bened.), and Jerome refers to it in the 
case of Hilarion (Vita S. Hilar. c. 4; ii. 15, el. 
Vallarsi). It appears, at any rate in the east, to 
have been made of skins; thus the urmAerfs of 
St. Antony is frequently mentioned, and Jerome 
describes that of Hilarion as peiliceus. For other 
references to the dress, see Pseudo-Athanas. de 

'irginitate, c. 11 (ii. 116), and Basil of Seleucia, 
De vita S. Theclue, i. 62 (Patrol. Gr. Ixrxv. 
516). 

The ependytes would appear to be the dress 
worn by the two figures (ABDON AND ŠENNEN, 
victims of the Decian persecution) who are being 
crowned by the Saviour in a fresco in the 
cemetery of Pontianus, on the Via Portuensis, 
near Rome. [See p. 8.) [R. S.) 


EPHEMERIS. [CALENDAR, p. 258.) 


EPHESUS (CousciLs 0F).—(1) A.D. 19%, 
under Polycrates its bishop, on the Faster ques- 
tion. His letter to Victor and the Roman 
church is in part preserved by Eusebius (v. 24), 
shewing that it had been customary there, down 
from the days of St. John the Apostle, to keep 
Easter day on the 14th of the moon (Mansi, i. 
719—24). The interest of this fragment is 
enhanced from its haviug been translated by 
Rufinus and St. Jerome. 

(B) A.D. 245, otherwise called Asiatic, against 
the errors of Nočtus (Mansi, i. 789—90). 

(8) A.D. 431, the third general, held in the 
church there dedicated to St. Mary, soon after 
the feast of Pentecost in the month of June, to 
sit in judgment on Nestorius patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who contended that while the blessed 
Virgin might with propriety be stvled the 
mother of Christ, she could not and ought not to 
be styled the mother of God (Theotocus). In 
other words he looked upon Christ as a com- 
pound of two persons, as well as two natures, 
instead of two natures, the Divine and Human, 
hypostatically joined together in the single Per- 
son of the Son of God. The controversy on this 
point culminated in the celebrated letter ad- 
dressed by St. Cyril in synod to Nestorius, ending 
with twelve anathemas, to which he is called 
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upon to subscribe (Mansi, iv. 1067-84), and the 
twelve counter anathemas which formed his only 
reply to it (ib. p. 1099). 

To end the dispute, the emperors Theodosius 
the Younger and Valentinian issued orders for 
the meetiug of a general council, to which the 
letter summoning St. Cyril himself is still ex- 
tant. It is dated Nov. 19, A.D. 430, and directs 
him to repair to Ephesus by the Feast of Pente- 
cost ensuing. It forbids the introduction of any 
innovation privately till then, and directs that 
all the disputes that have produced so much 
strife shall be there settled canonically.  Copies 
of this letter had been sent to all metropolitans. 
The council met accordingly for its first session 
June 22, as is stated in its sentence deposing 
Nestorius (comp. Bev. ii. 103) whićh was the 
first thing done: St. Cyril heading the list of 
the bishops present, as bishop of Alexandria first, 
and then as vice-gerent of the archbishop of 
Rome, Celestine: Juvenal bishop of Jerusalem 
came next: Memnon of Ephesus followed. About 
160 were there when they commenced : 198 sub- 
scribed. 

It met for its sixth session, July 22, to publish 
what it had defined on doctrine. First it recited 
the Nicene Creed ; secondly, those passages from 
the fathers which had been quoted in its first 
session ; and Jastly, its own definitive sentence, 
that no other profession of faith but that of 
Nicaea should be framed or propounded to any 
desirous of coming over to the communion of 
the church from Paganism, Judaism, or any 
heresy whatsoever.  Bishops and clergy framing 
or propounding any other were deposed, and lay- 
men anathematised. What induced the council 
“to define" this, was a case just then brought 
under its consideration by Charisius, steward 
and priest of the church of Philadelphia, shewing 
that two priests who had come thither from 
Constantinople had been procuring subscriptions 
to a formula purporting to be the doctrine of 
the church, but in many respects heterodox. 
The council condemned all who approved of it. 
At the seventh and last session, held August 
3lst, on the petition of Rheginus, bishop of 
Constantia in Cyprus, and two of his suffragans, 
complaining of attempts made by the bishop of 
Antioch to ordain in their island, contrary to the 
canons and established custom, a no less stringent 
rule was laid down on discipline; “that no 
bishop may act in any province which has not 
always been subject to him. . ."  [Bisuop, 
p- 234: DrocEsE.] In most of the Greek col- 
lections eight canons are attributed to this 
council; but only seven by Photius and John 
Scholasticus, and _ none at all in the Latin col- 
lections. — Beveridge shews conclusively (ii. 104) 
that they were not in fact published as separate 
canons. The first six, as he points out, form 
part of a synodical letter addressed by the council 
to all bishop, presbyters, deacons, and laymen, 
on the defection of John of Antioch, and were 
caused by it; being directed against all deserters 
or despisers of the council, whether favourers of 
Nestorius, or Celestius the Pelagian, and uphold- 
ing all who had been deposed by them. Where 
this letter should come in the acts he omits to 
explain. It is placed by Mausi without com- 
ment at the end of them (iv. 1469-74). Its 
proper place doubtless is at the end of the fifth 
session, to the final proceedings of which (ib. 
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1323) it is in effect a corollary. Then the 
business of the sixth sessivn led to the “defini- 
tion," since termed improperly the seventh 
canon; and that of the seventh session to the 
decree since termed with less impropriety the 
eighth canon. Most of the principal documents 
relating to this council are to be found in Mansi, 
iv. 577 to the end, and v. to p. 1046, too nu- 
merous to be specified. Some few more are 
supplied by Marius Mercator Opp. P. ii. (Patrol. 
xlviii. p. 699 and seq. ed. Migne) Cassian de 
Incarn. (ib. 1 p. 10 and seq.) Soc. vii. 29-34. 
Evag. i. 2-7, with Garnier's five Diss. on Theo- 
doret (Patrol. Ixxxiv. 89-864). 

(4) A.D. 440, under Basil: reversing the 
appointment of Bassianus to a distant see by 
Memnon his own predecessor, and giving him 
episcopal honour and rank at home (Mansi, v. 
1199-1204). 

(5) A.D. 447 under Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
when Bassianus its bishop was deposed and 
Stephen appointed in his room. The council of 
Chalcedon, however, on considering their case, 
decided that neither had been canonically con- 
secrated, Oct. 30, A.D. 451 (Mansi, vi. 493-4, 
and then vii. 271-94). 

(6) A.D. 449, Aug. 10, under Dioscorus bishop. 
of Alexandria, convened by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius like the last general council, and held in 
the same church of St. Mary where the last had 
been; but its acts having been reversed im the 
first session of the council of Chalcedon, where 
they are recited at length, it was designated the 
“ robbers' meeting * (Latrocinalis, see the title 
to c. 9, B. i. of Evagrius) and abandoned. it 
was inspired throughout by the eunuch Chry- 
saphius, who patronised Eutyches and was hostile 
to Flavian. There are three letters from the 
emperor to Dioscorus in reference to its com- 
position. First he was to bring with him ten 
of his own metropolitans, and ten other bishops 
distinguished for their learning and orthodoxy, 
but not more; others having received their 
summons from the emperor himself similarly. 
Next he was told that Theodoret had received 
orders not to appear there, unless invited unan- 
imously by the council when assembled. An- 
other letter bade him admit the archimandrite 
Barsumas to sit in it as representing all the 
eastern archimandrites. A third letter assigned 
him the first place in it, with the archbishops 
of Jerusalem and Caesarea to support him. St. 
Leo was likewise summoned from Rome, and sent 
three representatives, one of whom Julius, bishop 
of Puteoli, seems to have sat next after Dioscorus. 
Altogether 128 bishops were present, but several 
confessed to subscribing through others as being 
unable to write. Futyches having been intro- 
duced, made profession of his faith, and com- 
plained of the treatment he had received from 
Flavian in the council of Constantinople con- 
demning him. The acts of this council, as well 
as of the council held five months afterwards to 
reconsider its sentence, were read out next; his 
acquittal and restoration tollowed.  Afterwards 
a petition was received from some monks of hir 
begging that his deposer might be deposed. On 
this the acts of the sixth session of the third 
general council were recited, aud both Eusebius 
of Dorylaeum and Flavian of Constantinople 
deposed, as having contravened the definition 
respecting the creed that was laid down there. 
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Klavian who was present said at once that he 
appenled_ from their sentence. — Hilary, the 
deacon from Rome, “ contradicted* it; others 
accepted it only through misapprehension, as 
they alfirmed at Chalcedon on recanting. 1bus of 
Edessa, Theodoret of Cyrus, Domnus of Antioch, 
and several _ more, were similarly deprived of 
their sees, as we learn from Evagrius.  Liberatus 
adds (Brev. 12) that great intimidation was 
practised bv the soldiers and _monks present, 
that Eusebius and Flavian were both given into 
custody, and that the latter died of the iujuries 
which he there received (Mansi, vi. 503—8, and 
then 587-936). ' (E. S. F£.] 


EPHESUS, the Seven Holy Children of, or 
SEVEN SLEEPERS, are cominemorated Aug. 4 
(Cal. Byzant.). [C.) 

EPHORI. ([Bisri0P, p. 210.) 

EPHPHATHA. [EARS, OPENING OF.) 


EPHRAEM, EPHRAIM, or EPHREM. 

(1) Syrus, deacon of Edessa, Holy Father; 
commemorated Ter 7 =Jan. 2 (Cal. Ethiop.), Jan. 
28 (Cal. Byzant.), Hamle 15 = July 9 (Cal. 
Ethisp.), Feb. 1 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi) ; depo- 
sition, July 9 (JIfart. Bedue). 

(2) Bishop and martyr, A.D. 296; commemo- 
rated March 7 (Cal. Byzant.); one of the martyrs 
of the CHIERSONESUS. [W.F.G.] 


EPICLESIS  (*EszikAngis) =“ invocation,? 
generally ; but specially the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit to sanetify the elements displayed 
on the Holy Table, occurring in Eastern litur- 
gies after the recitation of the Words of Insti- 
tution. 

The evidence of Irenneus in the second, Fir- 
milian in the third, and of Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Basil in the fourth century, as to the prac- 
tice of the church with regard to the Epiclesis, 
has been already quoted [CANON OF THE LITURGY, 
P. 269). — To this may be added Chrysostom, 
Hom. In Coemeterio (Opp. ii. 401, ed. Ben.), 
Where is described the priest standing before the 
table, invoking (kaA&v) the Holy Spirit to de- 
scend and touch the elements. 

Of the liturgical forms, we may take the Cle- 
mentine (Cvnstt. Apostt. viii. 12, S 17) as an 
early example. The priest beseeches God to send 
down His Holy Spirit upon the sacrifice, “ that 
He may declare [or make] * (&rogfvn) this bread 
the Body of Thy Christ, and this cup the Blood 
of Thy Christ, in order that they who partake of 
it may be confirmed in pietv, obtain remission of 
their sins, be delivered from the devil and his 
deceits, be filled with the Holy Spirit, be made 
worthy of Thy Christ, obtain eternal life, Thou 
being reconciled unto them, O Lord Almighty.? 
Compare the liturgy of St. James, c. 32. 

The Epiclesis in the Byzantine liturgy (Chrys. 
c. 30; Daniel, Cudez_Dit. iv. 359, 360), after 
praying God to send down the Holy Spirit on the 
gifts and the worshippers, proceeds, “and make 
(mroingov) this Bread the precious Body of Thy 
Christ, and that which is in this cup the precious 
Blood of Thy Christ, changing them (ueraBaAov) 
by Thy Holy Spirit." 


* Neale (Trtralogia, p. xv.) compares, for this sense of 
the word, Plato's Protag. 3419 A. See also von Drey, 
Ueber die Constit. Apostol. p. 110; and Hefele, Beitrige 
zur Archdol. 1. 56. 


EPIGONATION 


St. Mark (c. 17; Dan. iv. 162) has: * Send 
forth.... Thy Holy Spirit upon us, and upon 
these loaves, and upon these cups, that He may 
sanctify and consecrate (reA«woy) them, as God 
Almighty; and may make (roon) the bread 
the Body and the cup the Blood of the New 
Covenant, of the very Lord and God and Savivur, 
our Almighty King, Jesus Christ." 

Several of the Mozarabic Post Secreta contain 
similar _invocations of the Holy Spirit ; for in- 
stance, that for the second Sunday atter Epipnany 
(Neale, Fastern Ch., Tutrod. 449) bas the follew- 
ing: * We thy servants beseech Thee, thut thou 
wouldest sanctifv this oblation by the permiiture 
of Thy Holy Spirit, and wouldest contorm it, 
with full transformation, to the Bodv and Blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we may merit to 
be cleansed from the pollution of our sins br 
this sacrifice, whereby we know that we were 
redeemed.?? 

“The Syrian churches postponed the oblation 
until after the Invocation of the Holy Spirit; 
while in the Jerusalem, Alexandrian, and Cen- 
stautinopolitan offices it precedes that prayer." 
(Nenle, u.8. 500.) 

The question, whether the consecration is 
complete without the Epiclesis, has been much 
debated in modern times; but for our purpose it 
is suflicient to observe that an Epiclesis is uni- 
versal in Oriental liturgies, and common in litur= 
gies intluenced by the East, as the Mozaratie; 
While in liturgies of the Roman type it is alto- 
gether wanting. (C.) 


EPICTETUS, and companions, martyvrs at 
Rome, A.D. 296 ; commemorated Aug. 22 (.Mart 
Kom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F. G.] 


EPIGONATION (Zzryovdriov; also "ovd- 
Tiov, Uro'yovdriov). This ornament, peculinr to 
the Eastern church, consists ot a lozenge-shapel 
piece of some stiff material, hanging from the 
girdle on the right side as low as the knee, 
whence its name. It seems to have been at first, 
like the maniple in the West, merely a handker- 
chief, and it apparently continued in this tvrm 
in the patriarchate of Antioch, as late as the 
llth century (Ducange, Glossarium, s. v. Uroyo 
vdriov), and in the Armenian church it has 
remained thus to the present day (Neale, ZirsterR 
Church, Introd. p. 311). Writers who delight 
in finding symbolical reasons for the use of 
vestments, have connected it either with the 
towel with which our Lord girded Him-elf, or 
more generally with the sword and Christ's 
victory over death; in connection with which 
latter idea, Psalm xlv. 3, 4, is repeated on 
assuming this ornament (Ziturgia S. CAryso 
stomi; Goar, Euchologion, pp. 59, 60). The 
epigonation is properly part of the episcopa] 
dress, but is allowed by the rubric in this place 
to be worn by other ecclesiastics of a certain 
rank .... el ČaTI NpOTOFUyKEAAOS Tiis ueyađAnS 
čkkAmnolas Ž) KAAos Tis čxov libraria Tira 
(Goar, 1. c., and see his note, p. 1125 cf. also the 
rule as laid down at a much later period bf 
Symeon Thessalonicensis in the 15th century, 
where the wearing of the epigonation by prišsts 
is spoken of as granted kar& Šepedv &pyxiepa: 
Tikfiv; Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, p. 171). 
In one form given by Goar of the consecration 
of a bishop in the Greek church, we find 1 
mention of this ornament as given to him ime 
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dintely after a declaration of his faith and the 
subsequent benediction by the presiding bishop 
(Goar, p. 310). [R. S.) 


EPILEPTICS. The 11th council of Toledo 
(A.D. 675), after mentivning the case of those i 
possessed_ with demons [DEMONIACS], who are, 
excluded altogether from the service of the altar, | 
speaks separately (c. 13) of the case of those who 


sometimes fall to the earth from bodily disease, 


Who are excluded from ministering until they can 
show that they have passed a whole year with- 
out such attacks; and desires (c. 14) that per- 
sons liable to such attacks should (if possible) 
not be left alone in the performance of divine 
oflices. These provisions clearly refer to the 
case of those who are alilicted with epilepsy or 
(to use the old English name) “ falling sick- 
ness," [C.] 


EPIMACHIUS, martyr at Alexandria, with 
Alexander ; commemorated Dec. 12 (Mart. Rom, 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


EPIMACHUS. (1) Martyr at Rome, with 
Gordianus, under Julian; cemmemorated May 10 
(Mat. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usu- 
ardi). 

(2) Martyr A.D. 255; commemorated Oct. 31 
(Cal. Byzant.). (W.F.G.] 


EPIMANIKION. [MANIPLE.] 
EPINIKION. [SaxcrTvs.] 
EPIPHANIUS. (1) Bishop, and martyr in 


Africa, with Donatus and thirteen others; com- 
memorated Avril 6 (Mart. Hieron.), April 7 
. (Jlart. Usuardi). 

(2) Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, A.D. 402; 
commemorated May 12 (Jfart. Bedae, Adonis, 
Usuardi, Cai. Byzant.), June 17 (Cal. Armen.). 

[W.F.G.] 

EPIFHANY, FESTIVAL OF (9 &ze- 
gdvena, TA čripavia, “i; Beopdveia, TA Beopdvia ; 
TA PETA, Nućpa TaV porev, TE &yia pora rov 
čipavlov; Ta gaggpdva :—/zpiphania, Theo- 
pheania, Apparitio, Manifestatv», Accejtio, festun 
drium regum [magorum, sapintun), festum stel- 
lae; dies luminum; festum lavicri; Bethphania, 
dies natalis rirtutum Domini, The names of this 
festival in European languages are mainly either 
(1) as in the case of those of Latin derivation 
and others, mere reproductions of the Latin 
name or renderings of it; or (2) refer to the 
manifestation to the Magi as the three kings, as 
the Dutch Drie-koningen-d g, the Danish /fcllig- 
tre-kongerslag, and an equivalent form in Bre- 
ton; also the Welsh Fsteyli, if) as is not impro- 
bable, it is a corruption of the Latin stella ; or 
(23) indicate it as the final day of the Christmas 
festivitv, as in the familiar English Zivelrth-day, 
the old German der Zvelfte, Dreizehnde, or_ the 
Swedish Trettonde-dugen). 

1. flistory of Festiral.—It has already been 
shown in a previous article [CHRISTMAS] that 
the festival of the Epiphany was originally 
viewed in the Eastern church as a commemora- 
tivn of our Saviour's manitestation to the world 
ina wide sense ; including, that is, His Nativity, 
or His manitestation in the flesh, together with 
the manifestation of the Trinity at His baptism. 
In the Western church, on the other hand, so 
rar as the matter can be traced back, the Nati- 
vity appears to have becn always celebrated as 
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a separate festival, and in their commemoration 
of the Epiphany it is the manifestation to the 
Magi that is mostly dwelt on: and further, 
Christ's manifestation in yet another sense is 
associated with these, His Divine power and 
goodness, as shown in His miracles; primarily 
the turning of water into wine at Cana of 
Galilee, and sometimes the feeding of the five 
thousand. Thus there are, besides the Nativity 
itself, three manifestations commemorated, vari- 
ously dwelt on and variously combined in ditfer- 
ent branches of the church. 

In the Eastern church till nearly the end of 
the 4th century, we find, as has been said, a 
combined celebration of Christ's Nativity and 
Baptism on January 6.% The date of the sever- 
ance of the two can be approximately fixed, for 
Chrysostom refers to it as a matter of merely a 
few years' standing, in a sermon probably de- 
livered on the Christmas day of 386 A.D. How 
far back we are to refer the origin of this two- 
fold festival it is not easy to determine, the 
earliest mention of any kind being the allusion 
by Clement of Alexandria to the annual com- 
memoration of Christ's baptism by the Basili- 
dians (Stromata, lib. i. c. 219.5 At any rate by 
the latter part of the 4th century the Epiphany 
had become one of the most important and ven- 
erable festivals in the Eastern church. 

It may not unreasonably be assumed that the 
festival of the Epiphnny first took its rise in the 
east and then passed into the west. This may 
be argued (1) from the comparatively very early 
date at which we find a trace ofit in the east; 
(2) from the Greek name by which the Western 
church as well as the Eastern knows it, while 
Christmas is designated there by a Latin name ; 
(3) from the nature of the earliest allusions to 
the existence of a festival of the Epiphany in the 
west. These it may be well to state somewhat 
fully.e 

The earliest instance of all is the reference by 
Ammianus Marcellinus to the emperor Julinn's 
visit when at Vienne in Gaul to a church, “ feri- 
arum die quem  celebrantes inense Januario 
Christiani Epiphania dictitant * (lih. xxi. €. 2); 
and we find Zonaras, apparently alluding to the 
same event, speak of it as happening Tijs yeve- 
BAiov ŽewrTipos nućpas čpeornkvias (Annal. xiii. 
11). Now if it is remembered that this took 
place in Gaul, where the church had close atlinities 
With the east, we are perhaps not claiming too 
much in assuming that the Gallican church at 
this time celebrated Epiphany and Nativity to- 
gether on January 6; and we shall subse:guently 
find a confirmation of this view from ap er- 


aIna piusage in one of the spurious sermons once 
wrongly ascribed to Chrysostom is a mention of ibe Epi- 
pbany as celebrated on the 13th day of the 4th month, 
Kara 'Amavoys (“.pp. vol. vii. App. p. 275). It is not 
stated who these Asiatics were, but the explanation of 
the reckoning may probably be found in a compurison 
with that given by Epiphanina ( Z/aer. li. 24). 

b Neander (Church History, i. 346, trans. Rose) con= 
siders it probable that this Gnostic sect derived the prac- 
Lice from the Judaeo-Christlan churches in Palestine. 

€ Besides the instances given above, an carly allusion to 
the Epiphany is found in the Acta of Philip, bishop of 
Heracilea (in Ruinart's Acta Primorum Murtyrum), who 
suffered early in the 4th century. It would be umaafe, 
however, to argue from a passage in a document itself of 
dovubtful date. 
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amination of the Gallican liturgy, where it is 
rather the manifestation at the Baptism than 
that to the Magi that is dwelt on. Again we 
find a mention of the emperor Valens, in the 
course of his futile attempt to overawe Basil of 
Caesarea, entering the church in that place with 
a great train on the festival of the Epiphany 
(Greg. Naz. Oruf. xliii. 52). Another early 
allusion may be mentioned : Augustine (Serm. ccii. 
S 2; vol. v. 1328, ed. Gaume) speaks of the 
Donatists as refusing to join in the celebration 
of the Epiphanrs, “quia nec unitatem amant, 
nec orientali ecclesine . . communicant," obviously 
pointing to an eastern origin of the festival. 
We may take this opportunity of remarking that 
there is no mention of the Epiphany in the 
Calendar of Bucherius, but in the Cal. Cartha- 
ginense we find viti, Zd. Jan. Sanctum Epiphania 
(Patrol, xiii. 1227). 

On these grounds we think it probable that 
while on the one hand the Eastern church, at 
first commemorating Nativity and Epiphany as 
one festival, afterwards in compliance with 
western, or perhaps, more strictly speaking, 
Roman, usage, fixed the former on a separate 
day ; so too, the Western church, at first cele- 
brating the Nativity alone, afterwards brought 
in from the east the further commemoration of 
the Epiphany, but with the special reference 
somewhat altered. For the early history of the 
Epiphanyv in the Eastern church, and the gradual 
severance from it of the Nativity, we must again 
refer to the discussion already given [CHRIST- 
MAS], and it may now be desirable briefiy to 
review further historical notices, arranging them 
according to the special manifestation of Christ 
to which they mainly refer. 

a. Manifestation_ ut the Baptism.—This mani- 
festation of our Saviour as Messiah and as God is 
the prevailing idea dwelt upon throughout the 
Eastern church, though in the Western church 
as a rule this commemorativn has been quite 
secondary to the manifestation to the Magi. 
References are continually met with in the writ- 
ings of Chrysostom and others of and after his 
time to this idea of the festival. Thus Chry- 
sostom, in a _homily apparently delivered on 
December 20, 386 A.D., and therefore after the 
western plan of celebrating Christmas separately 
had been introduced, speaks of the Nativity as 
in a certain sense the parent of all the other 
great festivals, for, to take the case of the Epi- 
phany, had He not been born—obK &v dBarrlaBy, 
Šwep dar!) TA Beopdnia (Hom. 6 in B. Philo- 
gonium, c. 3; i. 497, ed. Montfaucon). So also 
in a homily probably delivered on the following 
Epiphany, 387 A.D. (Zom. de Buptismo Christi, 
c. 2; ii. 369). In another place (Hom. de Sancta 
Pentecoste, c. 1; ii. 458) he says, To(vuv wap? 
huiv doprh mporn (i.e. in the order of the year) 
TA 'Emipdvia, where Montiaucon (ZMHonitum sn 
Hom.) gives the probable explanation that Chry- 
sostom is speaking according to the old fashioned 
way. Reference may also be made to an oration 
of Gregory of Nazianzum, spoken apparently on 
the Epiphany of 381 A.D. (Oratio 39 in Sancta 
Lumina, 6. 1; i. 677, ed. Bened.), and to one of 
Gregory of Nyssa (Orut. in Bapt. Christi, iii. 577 ; 
ed. Migne). 

From this view of the Epiphany it naturally 
became one of the three great seasons for bap- 


tism, and on this day was the solemn consecra- | 
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tion of water for the rite (infra).  Hence the 
origin of the names for the day, Ta gera, nućpa 
Tv porov, referring to the spiritual illumina- 
tion of baptism. It is needless to say that to 
explain the name by a reference to the free em- 
ployment of lighted candles in the solemnitie of. 
the day in the Greek church, is a simple inver- 
sion of cause and effect. For the strange mis- 
take of some writers who have supposed that 
“the day of lights" is to be interpreted of 
Candlemas day, see Suicer's Thesaurus (s. t. 
pos, S 12) and Bingham's Antiquities (xx. 4, 7) 

In the west also, this manifestation of Christ, 
though not the one most dwelt on, is still oc- 
casionally referred to, as by Maximus Taurinensis 
(Hom. 22, 23, 29, 32, 33, &c., where see the pre- 
fatory remarks in the Roman edition), and Jervine, 
“ quintam autem diem mensis adjungit, ut sig- 
nificet baptisma, in quo aperti sunt Christo caeli, 
et Epiphaniorum dies hucusque venerabilis est, 
non ut quidam putant, Natalis in carne, tune 
enim absconditus est et non apparuit ? (Zlom. 
sn Ezech., lib. i. c. 1, v. 3; v. 6, ed. Vallarsi). 
To the allusions in the Gallican liturgy already 
mentioned we shall again refer, and it will i» 
remembered that our own church makes the 
Baptism of our Lord the subject for the second 
lesson on the evening of the Epiphany. 

Further, the association of this day with the 
administration of baptism occurred also in the 
west, for we find Himerius, a bishop of Tarrace, 
in Spain, complaining to pope Damasus (ob. 384 
A.D.) of the practice of baptizing on the Epi- 
phany ; and the Jatter having died, his successor, 
Siricius (ob. 389 A.D.), enters his prohibition 
against it and restricts baptism as a rule to 
Easter and Pentecost (Zpist. i. ad Himerium 
Tarraconensem _Epis , €. 2; Patrol. ziii. 
1134); and somewhat later, Leo I. speaks of it 
as “ irrationabilis novitas * (Epist. 16, ad Sici'tae 
episcopog, c. 1; i. 715, ed. Ballerini). The same 
prohibition was laid down at a still later period 
(517 A.D.) by the Spanish council of Gerunda 
(can. 4; Labbe iv. 1568). — See also Calez 
veterum can. Eccl. Hispanae, lib. iv., tit. 26 in 
Cajetan Cenni's De antumua Eecl. Hisp. i., xcsiii., 
where reference is made to Leo's injunctiona 
Further, Victor Vitensis alludes to this as tbe 
practice in the African church (de persecutine 
Vandalica, lib. ii. c. 17; Patrol. \viii. 216). See 
also Pamelius's note to Tertullian de Baptismo, 
c. 19. 

B. Manifestation to the Magi.—It has been on 
this idea that the Western church has specially 
dwelt, with the exceptious mentioned above ; but 
even in these, save perhaps in the Gallican 
liturgy, the manifestations at the Baptism and 
at Cana of Galilee are brought in as subsidiary 
to the main topic.  Hence has arisen one com- 
mon western name for the day, festum tnrum 
regum, in necordance with the legend by which 
the wise Magi of the east became exalied into 
kings and their number restricted to three. We 
shall speak briefly hereafter of the origin and 
growth of this wide-spread legend (below, & 3). 
We have numerous homilies of the Latin fathers, 
dwelling mainly, or exclusively (as €. g. eight by 
Leo 1.), on this aspect of the day. 

y. Manifestati;n at the Marriage in Cana of 
Galilee.—The manifestation of Christ's Divine 
power by His first miracle of turning the water 
into wine is not unfrequently dwelt on in docu- 
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ments of the Western church. Thus Maximus 
Taurinensis, to whom we have already referred, 
associutes this with the two previous manitesta- 
tions. See e. g. Hom. 29, “ ferunt enim hodie 
Christum Dominum nostrum vel stella duce a 
gentibus adovratum, vel invitatum ad nuptias 
aquas in vino vertisse, vel suscepto a Joanne 
baptismate consecrasse fluenta Jordanis."  Hence 
he speaks of the day as virtultm (Domini) natalis. 
From this cause comes the later name Bethphania 
(see Ducange, 8. 0.). Cf. also Gregory of Tours 
(de miraculis S. Martini, ii. 26). 

We find in the Eastern church too traces of 
an association of the miracle at Cana with. this 
season, for Epiphanius (Zaeresiš li. c. 30; i. 
451, ed. Petavius) speaks of it as happening 
about Tybi 11 (= Jan. 6), and adds, doubtlessly 
in perfect good faith, that sundry fountains and 
rivers (e. g. the Nile) were changed into wine on 
the anniversary of the miracle. 

8. Ilanijestation at the Feeding of the Fire 
Thvusand.—Less frequently met with than any of 
the preceding is the commemoration of the above 
act of miraculous feeding, which may be speci- 
ally associated with the one preceding. Under 
this point of view the day was known as gaye- 
gdvia. We have mentioned below a reference 
to this in the Gallican use. 

The first three of these manifestations are all 
referred to by Isidore of Seville (de off. eccl. ii. 
26), and the Urd» Romanus also adds the fourth. 
We may also mention here a passage in a sermon 
once attributed to Augustine, but palpably not 
his, in which all the four manifestations are 
alluded to (Serm. 1356 in Append.; v. 2702, ed. 
Gaume). 

For the special association of the festival of 
the Innocents with that of the Epiphany refer- 
ence may be made to the article on the former. 

Before we proceed to speak briefly of the 
various liturgical forms for this day, we may re- 
mark that it was usual to give notice on the 
Epiphany of the day on which the Easter of the 
ensuing year would fall. Letters were sent about 
this time by metropolitans to their provincial 
bishops  (epistolue  Puoschales, heortasticae), in 
which at the end of a discourse of a more general 
kind was given the requisite information. An 
allusion to the existence of this practice in Egypt 
is found in Cassian, “Intra Aegypti regionem 
mos iste antiqua traditivne servatur, ut peracto 
Epiphaniorum die . . . epistolae_ pontilicis Alex- 
andrini per universas dirigantur ecclesias, qui- 
bus initium (QQualragesimne et dies Paschae ... 
signiticentur " (Coll. x. 2; Patrol. xlix. 820). 
lustances of such letters are those by Dionysius 
of Alexandria (referred to by Eusebius, Žfist. 
Fecles. vii. 20), Athanasius (fragments of whose 
once numerous series were first brought to light 
in a Syriac version by Mai, Nova Fibliotheca 
Fatrum, vi. 1-168), Theophilus of _ Alexandria 
Cthree of which were translated into Latin by 
Jerome, and are included amoug his works, Zpp. 
96, 98, 100, ed. Migne), and Cyril, no less than 
thirty of whose are still extant (vol. v. part 2, 
ed. Aubert); and besides these purely Egyptian 
examples may be further cited those of Innocent I. 
(Ep. 14 de ratione_ Paschali ; Patrol. xx. 517), 
and Leo I. (Ep. 138 ad epicopos Gall. et Ilispan. 
i. 1283, ed. Ballerini). We find traces of the 
custom as existing in Spain, but there the notice 
was to be given on Christmas day, according to 
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the third council of Braga, 578 A.D. (Conc.Bracar. 
ili. can. 9; Labbe v. 898). 

This duty is insisted on by several early coun- 
cils (e.g. Conc. Arelat. i. can. 1; Conc. Carth. 
iii. cann. 1, 41; Conc. Carth. v. can. 7; Labbe, 
i. 1427 ; ii. 1167, 1173, 1216), and we cite espe- 
cinlly the fourth council of Orleans (541 A.D.), 
which after enjoining that Easter is to be kept 
uniformly according to the Paschal table of Vic- 
torius, adds “quae festivitas annis singulis ab 
episcopo Epiphaniorum die in ecclesia _populis 
denuntietur * (Conc. Aurel. iv. can. 1; Labbe, 
v. 381. See also Conc. Antissiod. [578 A.D.), 
can. 2, op. cit. 957). The form of the announce- 
ment as given in the Ambrosian liturgy, under 
the Epiphany, runs thus: “ Noverit charitas 
vestra, frutres charissimi, quod annuente Dei et 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi misericordia, die tali 
mensis falis Pascha Domini celebrabimus " (Pam- 
elius, Žiturgg. Latt. ii. 314). 

2. Liturgical Noticcs.— It need hardly be said 
that the festival of the Epiphany is recognised in 
some form or other in all liturgies both of the 
west and the cast. The earliest form of the 
Roman liturgy, the Leonine, is detective for this 
part of the year, but it cannot be doubted that 
a service for the Epiphany entered into it; the 
more 80 that no less than eight homilies for this 
festival are found in the works of Leo. In the 
next form, the Gelasinn, we find a mass both for 
the festival of the Epiphany itself, and for the 
vigil. — Throughout the service for both days 
the only Manitestation of our Lord referred to is 
that to the Magi (Patrol. Ixxiv. 1062). 

In the Gregorian Sacramentary we find the 
further addition of a forin for the Uctave, though 
it should be added that both this and that for 
the vigil are wanting in some MSS.,as the Codez 
Rodradi (Greg. Sac. 15), and the same remark : 
is true for the Liber Antiphonarius (1. 660). 
In this last-named book the seventy-second psalm 
is largely used, and very probably the poetic 
imagery of this psalm suggested the special form 
of the legend of the festum trium regumn (Ps. 
Ixxii. 10). In this Sacramentary also, from 
which, it may be remarked, the collect tor the 
day in our own prayer-book is derived, the re- 
ference is solely to the manifestation to the Magi ; 
except in the solemn eucharistic benediction, 
where a mention of the muanifestation both at 
the baptism and at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee is added, “....qui super Unigenitum 
suum Spiritum Sanctum demonstrare voluit per 
columbam, eaque virtute mentes vestrae exer- 
ceantur ad intelligenda divinae Legis arcana, 
qua in Cana Galilaeae Iympha est in vinum con- 
versa * (ib, 16), and see also the ziber Respon- 
3ilis (i. 751). The Ordo Romanus prescribes 
three lections for the vigil from the prophet 
Isaiah (1v., 1x., lxi. 10—lxiv. 4), as well a3 some 
hornilies. 

The Ambrosian liturgy contnins forms for the 
vigil and the festival; the manitestation to the 
Magi is the only one dwelt on, except in the 
prefaces for the two days, in the former of which 
the three manitestations are alluded to, and the 
latter of which refers solely to the baptism, 
mentioning also the solemn consecration of the 
water ; “ susceperunt hodie fontes benedictiovnem 
tuam et abstulerunt imaledictionem  nostram * 
(Missa Ambros. in Pamelius Lićurgg. Latt. i. 
313). 
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. + We may refer next to the liturgies of the old 
Gallican church, and here as before we find a 
recognition of the festival and its vigil. In the 
ancient lectionary published by Mabillon (de 
Liturgia_ Gallicana, lib. ii. pp. 116, 117), the 
lection for the vigil introduces the reference to 
the Magi, while on the day itself the prophetical 
Jection, the epistle, and the gospel, are respec- 
tively Isaiah 1x. 1-16; Titus i. 11—ii. 7; Matt. 
iii. 13-17; Luke iii. 23; John ii. 1-11, where it 
will be seen that the gospel is compounded of 
passages from three of the evangelists (as on 
Good Friday it is compounded of all the four), 
dwelling on the baptism and the miracle at 
Cana of Galilee. In the so-called Gothico-Gallic 
Missal, we first meet with a number of different 
pretaces and collects for the vigil in which all 
the three manifestations are referred to, but that 
to the Magi most frequently, and also the mani- 
festation of the Divine power in the miraculovus 
feeding of the five thousand (lib. iii. pp. 207 sqq.). 
In the actual masses given tor the vigil and tae. 


festival, we find that in the case of the former the water has been already referred to. 


the baptism is referred to in the preface and the 
collect, the_miracle of Cana in the preface, and 
the manifestativn to the Magi in the collectio ad 
pacem, while the benediction, as in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, embraces all three, In the latter, 
the baptism forms the special subject of the 
collectiv ad pacem and the contestati», the miracle 
of Cana that of the collectio post nomina, and the 
manifestation to the Magi that of two other 
prayers; while in the benediction, besides the 

manifestation at the baptism and at Cana, that 
at the feeding of the five thousand is also re- 
ferred to. The same blending of references 
characterizes also the Gallican Sacramentary 
edited by Muratori (Patrol. lxxii. 471). 

We pass on next to the Mozarabic or Spanish 
Missal. Here, as well as in the Breviary, we 
find a mention first ofa Sunday before Fpiphany, 
and next comes a mass “in jejunio Epiphaniae,? 
that is a tast for January 3-5, a relic doubtless 
of the earlier state of things when the subse- 
quent festival of the Circumcision was observed | 
as a fast.d [CIRCUMCISION.] 

For the Sunday referred to, the _prophetical 
lection, epistle, and gospel are respectiv ely Isaiah ' 
xlix. 1-7, Heb. vi. 13-vii. 3, John i. 1-18; and 
for the following fast are Ecclesiasticus iv. 23-34, 
Numbers xxiv.-xxvi,. with omissions, 1 Cor. xv. 
33—50, John i. 18-34 (p. 58, ed. Leslie). 

The mass for the festival itself is headed Zn 
Apparitbne seu Epiphania Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, the title in the Breviary being /n festo 
Apparitionis Domini. The prophetical lection, 

epistle, and gospel are Isniah 1x. 1-20 (with 
omissions), Galatians iii. 27—iv. 7, Matt. ii. In 
the prayers, &c., there are passing allusions to 
the bapti-m (us in the Officinn, Rom. vi. 3) and 
the miracle in Cana of Gulilee, but, as in the 
various Roman liturgies, it is the manifestation 
to the Masi that is mainly referred to. In one 
passige_ of the mass (p. 63), as well as in the 
Brevisry, is an allusion to a name of the festival 
evidently in use among the Visigoths in Spain, 


d For an enrlier allusion to the festival of Epipbany in 
the Spuni-h church reference may be made to a canon of 
a council of Saragossa (3$1 A.b.) evidently aimed at tbe 
Priscillianist practice of fasting at the Lord's Nativity 
(Concil Cues. Aug. can. 4, Labbe li. 1010). 
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acceptio, an obvious reference to Christ's accept- 
ance of the first fruits of the Gentiles. We may 
take this opportunity of remarking that in Spain 
the Visigoth law enjoined a total cessativn of 
legal business on this festival (Coder lej. W is 
goth. lib. ii. tit. 1, lex 11; lib. xii. tit. 3, lex 6: 
in Hispania Illustrata, iii. 863, 1004 ; ed. Frank- 
fort, 1606. See also Cod. Justin. lib. iii. tit. 1-, 
lex 7), and the Code of Theodosius forbade the 
public games on this day (Cod. Trevdus. hib. xv. 
tit. 5, lex 5 [where there is an allusion to Christ's 
baptism], v. 353, ed. Gothofredus, whose note sez 
in doc.). It may be added that the Aposteliec 
Constitutions (viii. 33) enjoins upon masters the 
dutv of giving their servants rest on the Epi- 
phany, in memory of the great events cotmin«- 

morated. For additional remarks as to the vic:l 
of the Epiphany, reference may be made to thuse 
on the vigil of the Nativity. [CHRISTMAS] 

The practice of the Greek church of making 
the Epiphany one of the solemn seasons for bap- 
tism and of the holding a special consecration cf 
The 
prophetical lection, epistle, and gospel for this 
latter rite are respectively Isaiah xxxv., 1v., xi. 
3—6 ; 1 Cor. x. 1-4, Mark i. 9-11 (Goar, Ercks- 
logion, pp. 453 sqq., and see his remarks, p. 467); 
the epistle and gospel at the liturgy are respec- 
tively Titus ii. 11-14, iii. 4-7, and Matt. iii. 
13-17. 

We find this practice of consecrating the water, 
which was done at night, alluded to by Chry- 
sostom (supra, ii. 369), who spenks of pecple 
taking home with them some of the consecrated 
water, and of their finding it to keep good fer a 
year, or even three yenrs. This nocturnal cere- 
mony of consecrating the water is referred br 
Theodorus Lector to Peter Gnapheus, wno ap- 
pointed Thv dm) rev Učdreov čv ToIs Beosariois 
dvo Tij ćorćpa yiveoBa:r (lib. ii. p. 906; ed. Va- 
lesius; and see also Cedrenus, fist. Con, i. 550, 
ed. Bekker ; and Nicephorus Callist., Z/isf. Evccles 
xv. 28; ii. 634, ed. Ducaeus). it is howerer 
\justly remarked by Valesius (not. sn loc. p. 16:9) 
and Goar (Zuchologion, p. 467), that since we 
find Chrysostom at an earlier period alluding to 
this practice as a familiar one, all that Peter 
Gnapheus ean have done must have been to 
transfer the consecration from midnight to even- 
ing. (For remarks on the ceremony at a lster 
period, see Georgius Codinus, de viF. €. viii. [ef. 
€. vi.) and refer to Gretser's and Goar's ohserva- 
tions, pp. 303 sqq. ed. Bekker. See also Neale, 
Eastern Church, Introd. p. 754, for remarks as to 
the superstitious ideas connected with this water 
in Russia at the present day.) 

Gregory of Tours mentions that on this day 
those who lived near the Jordan bathel in the 
river in memory of Christ's baptism and of their 
cleansing through him (De gloria martyrum, i. 
88). 

Two miscellaneous notices may be added here 
as illustrative of ihe ideas with which the tes- 
tival was viewed.  Chrysostom censures those 
who communicating on the Epiphany did so be- 
cause it was the custom rather than after due 
reflection (Zfom. iii. tn Eph.; xi. 25, ed. Gaume); 
and we learn from a decree of Gelasius that the 
dedication of virgins took place especially on this 
day (Zpist. 9 ad episc. Lucaniae, c. 12; Putre. 
lix. 52). 

3. Legend of the Three Kinjs.— We bave al- 
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ready alluđed in passing to the title of festum tri- 
um regumn given in the Western church to the fes- 
tival of the Epiphany, viewed as a commemora- 
tion of the visit of the three Magi to the infant 
Saviour.  Whence then has tradition invested 
them with royalty, and why has their number 
been fixed as three? The idea that the Magi 
were kiugs, probably first suggested by an arbi- 
trary interpretation of Psalm Ixxii. 10 and simi- 
lar passages, was early believed in. Thus Ter- 
tullian, after alluding to the above-mentioned 
psalm, adds: “Nam et Magos reges fere habuit 
Oriens"' (udr. Julacog, c. 9), though curiously : 
enough the apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy, ' 
which gives a somewhat lengthy account of 
the visit of the Magi, is silent as to this point. | 
The number three is not improbably due to the 
number of the recorded gifts, though early pa- 
tristic. writers have thought it to symbolise 
other special reasons. Thus some believed that 
under this number was implied the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and others saw in it an allusion to 
the threefold division of the human race, an ideu 
which is also referred to in sundrv early repre- 
sentations of the Magi. See 4.g. 'Bede's Cullec- 
t.mea, if indeed the work is really his, where 
this point seems referred to (Patrol, xciv. 541). 
Not only did early tradition fix the number of 
the Magi, but it also assigned them names. 
These ure variously givčn, but the generally re- 
ceived forms are Caspar, Melchior, Baltazar, | 
which are apparently first met with in the pas- 
sage of Bede referred to above. “These names 
point, Mr. King thinks, to a Mithraic origin, from 
the apparent reference in their etymology to the 
sun ((710s'1:s and their Remains, pp. 50, 133). 

Mcrely to fix the names, however, was not 
suflicient, and accordingly we find that bodies, 
firmly believed at the time to be those of the 
Magi, were brought by the empress Helena to 
Constantinople, where they were received with 
great honours. These remains were subsequently | 
transferred to Milan through the influence of 
Eustorgius, bishop of that see; and in 1162 A.D. 
they were again removed by the emperor Fre- 
derick Barbarossa to Cologne, where they still 
remain, and hence has arisen the appellation by 
which thev are so commonly known, the Three 
Kings of Cologne. A further discussion of this 
legend is beyond our present scope, and reference 
may be made to the Bible Dictionary, 8.v. 
MAGI, and besides the authorities there men- 
tioned, a vast mass of information on the whole 
subject may be found in Crombach's Prinitine 
Gentiwn sen Historvu SS. trium regtun majorum. 
Colon. Agr. 1654. i 

4. Literature. —Reference has been made to 
Martene, de Antignis Feclesiae_Ritibus, iii. 42 sqq., 
ed. Venice, 1783; Bingham's Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, bk. xx. ch. 4; Binterim, Denk- 
tiirdigkeiten der Christe Katholischen Kirche, v. 
pt. 1, pp. 310 sqq.; Guericke's Antiquities of 
the Church, pp. 163 sqq. (Eng. Trans.); Suicer's 
Thesaurus, 3. v. 'Emipdyveia, &c. ; Ducange's trlos= 


Saria ; obesides other authorities cited in the 
article. The following may also be consulted : 
Kindler, De Ejnphinias,  Vitebergae, 1684; 


Hebenstreit, De Epiphania et Epijphaniis apud 
Gentiles et Christuinos, Jenae, 1693; Blumen- 
bach, Anteputites Epiphaniorum, Lipsiae, 1737 
(ulso in Volbeding, ZAcsaurus. i. 1, Lipsiae, 
1846, unm. 10); Werusdorf, Ta *'Empavia Ve- 
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| ferum, ad ildustrandum  ITipmnum : Wus_fiwchst 
du Feind 11e,odes sehr. Vitebergae, 1759. 
[R. S.] 


EPIPODIUS, martyr at Lyons under Anta- 
ninus and _ Verus; commemorited April #2 


(Afart. Hicron., Adonis, Usuardi). —[W.F.G.) 
EPISCOPA, the wife of a bishop. The 


second council of Tours (c. 1:3) expressly forbids 
a bishop who has no wife (episcopam) to sur- 
round himself with a set of women. [C.] 


EPISCOPALIA, the ring and pastoral staff, 
the distinctive marks of the authority of a 
bishop. Thus Gerbod is said (Capitul. Franco- 
furt. A.D. 794, c. 8) to have received his Zpisco- 
*prlia from Magnard his metropolitan (I)ucange, 


S. 0.) [C.] 
EPISCOPATE. [Bis0P.] 
EPISCOPI CARDINALES. [CARDINAL.] 


EPISCOPI_ SUFFRAGANEI, VACAN- 
TES. ([BisnuioP, p. 240.) 


EPISCOPUS EPISCOPORUM. 
p- 210.) 


EPISTEME, martyr, with Galaction, A.D. 
285; commemorated Nov. 5 (Cal. Byuzant.). 
[W.F.G.] 
EPISTLE. Lections from Holy Scripture 
form part of every known liturgy. These lec- 
tions, as we learn from Justin Martyr, were 
ooriginully taken from the Old as well as from 
othe New Testament. The Apostolival Constitu- 
tions speak of “the reading of the Law and the 
| Prophets, and of the Epistles, and Aets and 
Gospels " (Ap. Const. viii, 5; ii. 57). Tertullina 
mentions that the African church united the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets with that 
of the" writings of the evangelists and apostles 
(De Praescript. 30). St. Augustine repeatedly 
i refers to the first of the lections being taken 
from the Prophets: “ primam lectionem Isaine 
| prophetae " (Xerm, 45, ed. Bened, vol. v. p. 218), 
“ Jectio prima prophetica " (Serm. 47, v. 268), 
though, as we shall see, this was not universally 
the case. In comparatively early times the Old 
Testament lectiovn in many places dropt out of 
use on ordinary occasions, and the first Scripture 
lection in the liturxy was that generally known 
as the Epist'e. "Yhe most ancient designation 
was fhe Apostle, the lections being almost uni- 
versally taken from the writings of St. Paul. 
Thus we find, “ Apostolumn audivimus, Psalmum 
audivimus. Evangelium audivimus " (Aug. Serm, 
de Verb. Apost. 176, vol. v. p. 796), “sequitur 
apostolus"  (sacram. Gregor. Menard, p. 2); 
dvayivvakeTa: Gr6oroAos ( Lituri. hrs.) ; “in 
quibusdam Hispaniarum  ecclesiis laudes post 
apostolu decantantur ? (Concil. Tolet. iv., A.D, 
633, can. xii.; Labbe v. 1700); “Statim post 
Apostolum id est post Epistolam" (Hinemar, 
Opuse. vii. vol. ii. p. 149); Karćneryev . . . 
WaArhpiov čičačar pe Kal Tdv drdaToAov 
(Cyrill. Scythop. Vit. S. Sa'ae). 


ln all ancient Sacramentaries of the Western 


(BisnoP, 


church the Zpistle sueceeds the COLLECT. This 
is not the case in the kastern liturgies. In the 


liturgy of St. Chrysostom we find a PROKIME- 
NON (zpokeiuevov, or short anthem preceling the 
Epistle as its epitome, comisting of a verse and 
response, generally, but not always, takeu tron 
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the Psalms. Before the epistle the deacon im- | 


posed silence (rpćoxouev, attendamus), “ not," 
observes St. Chrysostom, “as doing honour to 
the reader but to Him who speaks to all through 
Him," Homil. III., i. 2 Thess. After the Epistle is 
read, the priest says, “ Peace be.to thee," which is 
technically called eipnvevew Thy dmiaroAfhv. In- 
stead of this “Thanks be to God" follows in 
the Mozarabic liturgy. In the Western church 
the anthem epitomizing the Epistle, taken 
from the Psalms, followed instead of preceding 
it. From being sung on the steps of the 
ambo, it was called the Građual_ [ALLELUIA : 
GRADUALJ. St. Augustine frequently alludes 
to its position between the Epistle and Gospel, 
€.g. “ Primam lectionem audivimus apostoli. ... 
deinde cantavimus psalmum .... posthaec evan- 
gelica lectio?' (Aug. Serm. de Verb. Apost. 176; 
Serm. 45, ib. 49, u.s.). —Neither in the Eastern 
nor the Western church was the Epistle always 
selected from the writings of the apostles. We 
find it sometimes taken from the Acts and the 
Revelation, and in the Western, but never in the 
Eastern church, even from the Old Testament. 
Several of the Oriental liturgies present more 
than one lection in the place of the Epistle. In 
the Coptic liturgy of St. Basil there is first a 
lection from an epistle of St. Paul, then the 
Catholicon,* i. e. a lection from one of the Catholic 
epistles, then a lection from the Acts, each fol- 
lowed by an appropriate prayer; a psalm is 
then sung, and the Gospel is read (Renaudot, 
1. Pp. 5-8). The Liturgia Communis Aethiopum 
gives the same five lections in the same order 
(Zb. pp. 507-510), in which they also stand 
in the Syriac liturgies (ZD. ii. p. 68).  Canons 
of the Coptic church ordaining these five Jections 
—the psalm being counted as one—are given by 
Renaudot (/b. i. p. 203). The last lection is 
always the Gospel. 

The origin and date of the arrangement of 
these Scripture lections will be more properly 
discussed when the early lectionaries are treated 
of [LECTIONARY]. Binterim carries them back 
as early as the 3rd century (Denkwirdigkeit. 
iv. 1. 228-230; 2. 323). If the ancient Zec- 
tionarium of the Roman church, known by the 
title of Comes [COMES], in which we find the 
epistles and gospels very much as they stand in 
the English liturgy at the present day, were 
really drawn up, as is asserted, by Jerome, we 
should have certain evidence of their arrange- 
ment at least as early as the 5th century. 
But the authorship of the Comes rests only 
on the authority of writers of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and though accepted by Bona (Ker. 
Liturg. lib. iii. c. 6, p. 624) and Binterim (q. 8.), 
must be regarded as exceedingly questionable. 
The fact, however, that the same lections were 
employed by the fathers of the 4th and 5th 
centuries as the subjects of their homilies proves 
the very early date of their assignment to par- 
ticular days (cf. the examples given by Augusti, 
Handbuck d. Christ. Arch. bk. vi. €. 8, vol. ii. p. 
239). 


a “Catholicon. Ita vocantur apud orientales Epistolae 
Jacobi, Petri, Joannis et Judae, quae Catholicae app+l- 
lantur, quia ad omnes scriptae sunt, ex quibus unum 
volumen  conficitur_ quod Catholicon dicitur. epi 
cum Theologi laudant aliquam ex istis Epistolis senten- 
tium dicunt Jacobus in Catholico, Petrus, &c.'? 
dot, 1. 210. [CaruoLro.] 


Renau- 


ERA 


According to the Eastern ritual the Epistle 
was read by the Reader, standing at the Koval 
Doors. In the Western church it was read in 
the 8th century from the ambo by the subdeacon 
standing on the second step, the Gospel being 
subsequently read by the deacon from the thiri 
step. Amalarius (De Ofic. Ecdl. lib. ii. c. 11) 
expresses his surprise that this office is assigned 
to the subdeacon, since it is not mentioned in 
the commission at his ordination; but the 4th 
canon of the council vf Rheims, A.D. 813, after 
directing that “the Apostle " shonld be read by 
the subdeacon, all sitting, adds ““qualiter sub- 
diaconi  ministerium est apostolum  legere" 
(Augusti, Z/dbch.; Binterim, Denkwurdiyk. ; Bing- 
ham, Orig.; Bona, Rer. Liturg.; Martene, de 
Ecdl. Rit.). [K. V.] 

EPISTOLAE CANONICAE, COMMEN- 
DATORIAE, COMMUNICATORIAE, EC- 
CLESIASTICAE, FORMATAE, PACI- 
FICAE, SYSTATICAE.  [COMMENDATORY 
LETTERS: FORMA.) 

EPISTOLAE DIMISSORIAE. 
SORY LETTERS.) 

EPISTOLAE ENTHRONISTICAE. [Br- 
SHOP, p. 224.) 

EPISTOLAE SYNODICAE. [SrNoDpicaL 
LETTERS.) 

EPISTOLAE TRACTORIAE. [TRA 
TORIA.] 

EPISTOLIUM. A term used (ZZ. Cone. 
Turon. c. 6) for the.literae formatae the granting 
of which is expressly limited to bishops. See 
COMMENDATORY LETTERS:  DIMISSORY  LET- 


[DIMIS- 


TERS. [C.] 
EPITAPH. [CATACOMBS, p. 308: INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


EPITRACHELION. [STOLE.] 
EPOCH. [ERA] 
EPOLONIUS, martyr at Antioch, with 


Babylas the bishop, under Decius; commemo- 
rated Jan, 24 (Mart. Bedae, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EPOMADION CErowudšiov), the cord or 
ribbon by which a pectoral cross or ENCOLPION 
is suspended from the neck, (Suidas; Daniel's 
Codex, iv. 102.) [C.] 

EQUI CURSUALES. [CURSUALES EQv1.) 


ERA. A succession of years, reckoned on 
some common principle from a specified event, or 
date, called its epoch. The terms era and epoch 
are frequently used as synonymous, 

The Julian  Period.—1. To compare dates 
belonging to different eras, there is no method 
more useful than to refer them all to the Julian 
period, a period introduced or revived br 
Scaliger. It consists of 7980 years, that 
number being formed by multiplying together 
28 x 19 x 15, the respective periods of the 
cyele of the sun, of the cycle of the moon, and of 
the indictions, the last being a period used in 
the administration of the Roman empire. It is 
the great cycle in which the solar, lunar, and 
indictional cycles synchronize, after the com- 
pletion of 285 cycles of the sun, 420 of the 
moon, and 532 of the indictions. The grest 
cycle then recurs as before. No two years in the 
same period agree in all the three numerals of 
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the subordinate cycles, so that by naming them 
all, the year is completely designated. 

2. The first year of the current Julian period, 
in which each of the subordinate cycles had the 
numeral one, was the vear 4713 B.C., and the 
noon of Ist January of that year, for the 
meridian of Alexandria, is its chronological 
epoch. 

The years are Julian years, i.6., of 365 days in 
common years, 366 in leap year, which is every 
fourth year, that year in fact whose date- 
numeral being divided by four, leaves the 
remainder one. 

3. To find the place of any specified year of the 
Julian  period.— Divide its. numeral_ by the 
respective divisors 28, 19, 15. The respective 
remainders give the years in the several cycles. 
The remainder 0 is to be construed 28, 19, 15. 

4. To determine the year of the Julian period 
from the numerals of the three cycles.— Multiply 
the numeral of the solar cycle by 4845, that of 
the lunar by 4200, and that of the indictions by 
G916, and divile: the sum of these products 
by 7980. The remainder is the year svught. 

5. To find the day current of the Julian period 

of any date in the Julian period.—Subtract one 
from the numeral of the year-day, and divide the 
remninder_ by four, calling Q the integer 
quotient, R the remainder. Then will Q be the 
number of entire quadriennia of 1461 days each, 
and R the residual years, the first of which is 
always a leap year. Convert Q into days by 
taking the right multiple of 1461, and R by 
using the annexed table; then add the days for 
the current day of the given year, remembering 
February 29th in leap year. 


year, September 1st, or ten months too early, 
but they really commence them a year earlier 
still, or_ nearly two vears too early. The same 
reckoning is used in the Chronicon Paschale. It 
is necessary to add one year and ten months to 
their date to make them accord with the 
common era of the Olympiads. 

Era of the Building of Rome.—Amongst the 
variety of dates assigned to this event, the 
Varronian epoch is adopted, being April 22nd, B.c. 
753, or 3961, J. P. The consular year began on 
the 1st January. 

To reduce the_ year of Rome, to the year before 
or after Christ.—1If the year of Rome be less than 
754, deduct its numeral from 754 ; the difference 
is the year before Christ. If the year of Rome 
be not less than 754, deduct 753 from it, and the 
remainder will be the year after Christ. 

Era of the Seleucidae.—The era of the Seleu- 
cidae, also called the era of the Greeks, was 
widely used in Syria, and by the Jews from the 
time of the Maccabees. It is used in the 
book of the Maccabees. It is still used by 
the Arabs. Its epoch is October Ist, B.C. 312, or 
4402 J. P. 

Julian Reformation of the Calendar.—This 
took place 707 U.C., or January 1st B.C. 45. 
4609 J. P. 

The Christian Era.— The Christian era was 
first introduced by Dionysius Exiguus, a Seythian 
abbot in Rome, in the 6th century, and gradually 
superseded the era of Diocletian, which had beeu 
used till then. It was first used in France in 
the Tth century, but was not universally es- 
tablished there till the 8th century, after which 
time it became general. Great diversity, how- 
ever, long subsisted as to the day on which the 
year should be considered to commence, 

It commenced on the 1st day of January, in 
the middle of the 4th year of the 194th Olym- 
piad, the 753rd U.C., and the 4714th of “the 
Julian period. It is now generally acknowledged 
not to be the true year of the Saviour's birth, 
but its use as a chronological epoch does not 
allow of its being altered. 

The era of Diocletutn.—This era was prevalent 
till the adoption of the Christian era; its epoch 
was 29th August, A.D. 284. It was introduced 
in Egypt by Diocletian, after the siege of 
Alexandria, and gave the Egvptians, for the first 
time, the advantage of a fixed year. The first 
Thoth, the beginning of the Egyptian year, was 
August 31st, and it is supposed that a change 
was made from a moveable to a fixed year, after 
the lapse of five years. This era is still used by 
the Copts. To reduce this era to the Christian 
era add 283 years and 240 days, and as the 
intercalation was made at the end of the year, in 
the Diocletian year next after leap vear, add one 
day, from the 29th August to the end of the 
ensuing February. 

The era of Constantinople.—The era of Con- 
stantinople, or the Byzantine era, first appears 
in the Chronicon Paschale. It fixed the creation 
of the world in the 5508th vear before Christ, so 
that A.D. 1, fell in the 5509th year of this era. 
The Russians followed this calculation till the 
time of Peter the Great, having received it from 
the Greek church, by whom it is still used. 
The year began on the equinox, March 21st. 
It was afterwards made to begin, for civil 
purposes, on September Ist. 


6. To conrert a year of the Julian period into 
the year_3.C., or A.D.—IF the numera! be less 
than 4714, subtract it from that number, the 
difference will be the year B.C. If the numeral 
be greater than 4713, take that number from 
the numeral, and the difference will be the 
year A.D. 

The Olympiads.—1. The era used in Greece, 
instituted in 776 B.C. (3938 J. P.) consisting of 
four years. July 1st A.D., is considered to 
correspond with the commencement of the first 
year of the 195th Olympiad. 

2. To reduce any given year of an Olympiad 
to the Christian era, multiply the Olympiad 
immediately preceding the one in question by 
four, and add to the product the number of 
years of the given Olympiad. If before Christ, 
subtract the amount from 777 ; if after Christ, 
subtract 776 from the amount, and the re- 
mainder_will be the beginning of the year 
required, commencing from July. 

3. For an exact calculation of days tables are 
required, showing the order of the months in the 
diiferent years of the Metonic cycle. These may 
be found in Ideler i. 386. 

4. The fathers of the Greek church and the 
ecclesiastical historians, as Eusebius and Socrates, 
use the era of the Olympiads in a peculiar 
manner. It would have been natural to begin 
them with the commencement of their civil 
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The Alexandrians had used an era of the 
creation, fixed at 5502 years before Christ; but 
in A.D. 285, they reduced the date by ten years. 

To pass from the year of our Lord to the era 
of Constantinople, or conversely, add or subtract 
5508 from January to August, and 5509 for the 
rest of the year. 

The Jewish era.—The Jews now reckon by the 
year of the world, and they place the creation 
3761 B.C. 
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By adding 952 to the numeral of the Jewish 
rear we get its date in the Julian period; and 
by subtracting 952 from the year of the Julian 
period we get the Jewish date. 

For the Christian era we must subtract 3761, 
and add the same for the converse process. The 
Jewish year begins in the autumn. 

The following results are selected from a Tatle 
in Sir J. Herschel's “ Outlines of Astronomy. 


INTERVALS in Days between the Commencement of the JULIAN PERIOD and tbat of some principal 
Cbronolegical Eras. 


| First Day Chronolo- | Current : : 
: Kr : : gical Year «f the nterva 
Names by which the Era is usually cited. Brod dhe ina toni Juli Days. 
| : 2 Fof the Year. = Period. 
Julian Dates | 
Julian Period. 4 4 ooo o a ii Jan. 1 B.C. 41713 _| 1 0 
Olympiads (mcesn epochs in general use). . . July 1 116 3928 1,438,151 
Huilding of Rome ( Varrontan epoch, U.C.) +. Apr. 22 153 3961 1,416,502 
Era of the Seleucidae (or Era of the Greeks) +. . Oct. 1 312 4402 1,667,539 
! Julian reformation of the Calendar. 4. .. Jan. 1 43 | 4669 1,704,957 
! Spanish Era 4.4. 4. 2. a še eg ah E Jan. 1 * 38 4676 1,707,544 
| Actlan Fra in Rome. 2. 4 4 Jan. 1 30 46%4 1,710,466 
| Actian Era of Alexandria. 4. 4.44 4 Aug. 29, 30 4634 1,110,706 
Dionysian or Christian Era, “of our Lord". . Jan. 1 | AD. 1 4714 1,721,424 
Kru of Diocletian 2. 200 e. Aug. 29 284 | 4997 1,825, 039 
l 
(L.B] 
ERACLEAS. [HERACLEAS.] stronger.  Helyot (Zlistoire des Ordres Mas. 


ERACLIU8S. [HERAcL1rs.] 


ERASMUS. (1) Bishop, and martyr in 
Campania, under  Diocletian ; commemorated 
June 3 (Hart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Antioch; commemorated Nov. 
25 (Jlart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 
.: ERASTUS and Olympos and companions, 
« Apostle ;" commemorated Nov. 10 (Cu. By- 
zant.). [W.F.G.] 

EREMITES. (HERxm1TS.] 

ERENAEUS. [IRENAEUS.] 


ERENACH, or HERENACEH, a term ap- 
plied to a class of oflicials who appear promi- 
nently in the annals of the Irish church privr to 
its reconstitution in the 12th century, after 
which time the word was used to denote an 
ecclesiastic having a position akin to that of 
arehdeacon. 

In its earliest use the Erenach, or Airclhinneach, 
appears to have been hereditary steward and 
tenant of the lands granted by temporal chiefs 
to the church-founding abbots of Ireland ; his 
duties being to superintend the farmers or 
tenants ot the church or monastery—according 
to Colgan, “ Omnium colonorum certi districtus 
praepositus seu praefectus."? [J.S—T.) 


ESICHIUS or ESICIUS. [HEsrcHrvs.] 
ESPOUSALS.  [ARRHAE :  BENEDICTION, 
NUPTIAL: BETROTHAL: MARRIAGE.) 


ETHELDREDA or EDILTRUDIS, virgin- 
queen, martyr in Britain; commemorated June 
23 (Mart. Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi).  [W. F.G.] 

ETHERIUS, bishop; deposition at Auxerre 
July 27 (Mart. Usuardi). [W. F. G.] 

ETHIOPIAN MONKES. Monasticism spread 
rapidly from Egypt into Ethiopia, and gained as 
strong a hold there as in Egypt or Syria, if not a 


tiques, 1. xi.) speaks of all the monasteries in 
Ethiopia as protessing to obey the so-called * Buie 
of Antony," but with diflerent observances. An 
attempt at reformation, such as invariably recurs 
in the life of a monastic order, was made in the 
Tth century; Tecla-Haimanot, as Helyot writes 
it being the second founder or Benedict cf 
Ethiopian monasticism. He endeavoured ta coa- 
solidate the system under a Superior-Geners!, 
second in ecelesiastical rank only to the Patriarch 
of Ethiopia, who was to visit and inspect tbe 
monasteries personally or by proxy.  Several of 
them, however, preferred to retain their inde- 
pendence, like congregationalists. Monks swarmei 
in Ethiopia, according to Helyot, long after the 
first fervour of asceticism ; and the constitutien 
of the Ethiopian church was monastic (RKvbert- 
son, Church Hist. i. 300). The story of a mili- 
tary order of monks, like the knight-templar., 
originating in the 4th century is purely fabulous 
(Helyot, u. 8. I. xiii.). [1. GS.) 


EUCHARIST (Ebxapigria). This articie 
treats of the use of the word Fu-haristi1. For 
the nature of the offices accompanying the sacra- 
ment, see LITURGY, and the several articles ca 
its component parts, especially CANON OF THE 
LITURGY and COMMUNION, HoLv, 

I. The primary meaning of the word ebxapi 
gTia seems to be a feeling of thanktulness or 
gratitude (2 Macc. ii. 27; Sirac. xrxvii. 11; 
Acts xx1iv. 3). 

II. The expression of the feeling of gratitude: 
1. In words = thanksgiving; 2. In act = thani- 
offering. 

1. EbxapioTia, in the sense of thanksgiving, 
occurs frequently in the _ New Testament ; it is 
used for the thanksgiving in public worship 

; (1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. iv. 15, etc.), and for the 
expression of thankfulness generally. 

2. Philo_ uses ebxapiaria in a wider sense. 
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He spenka, for instance (D» Vicfimis, c. 9), of 
epxapiorla as including hymns, prayers, and 
sacrifices; of T&s Gia Busiov eUxapisrlas (Zb. 
c. 4); and of giving thanks (or thank-oftering, 
evxapiorijaar Thy ebxapioriav) to God for the 
creation of the world—a phrase noteworthy as 
suggesting one of the aspects of the Christian 
eucharist (Irenaeus, Z/acres. iv. 18, 4). The 
word does not occur in the LXX. though it is 
used by Aquila. 

II. We have to consider the application of 
the word ebxapioTla to the Supper of the Lord, 
or the elements used in it. 

1. The verb ebxapioTet, like the correspond- 
ing substantive, menns both to feel thanktulness 
and to express it. The use of the word evxa- 
peoTn65, in 2 Cor. i. 11, implies further that 
coxapiareiv might be used with an accusative of 
the object for which thanks are given, 

"The Lord in the Last Supper gave thanks 
after taking the Cup (čečauevos xoTnpiov ebxa- 
piorhoas elmev, Luke xxii. 17; AaBoy rornpiov 
ka) ebxapioThgras, Matt. xxvi. 27); and before 
breaking the Bread (ebxapirrnoras čkAagev, 
1 Cor. xi. 24; Luke xxii. 19). Compare Matt. 
xv. 36; Mark viii. 6; Joho vi. 11, 23. So the 
disciples of the 2nd century gave thanks over 
the Bread and the Cup in the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, as we see from the description of 
it in Justin Martyr. 

2, From this uttering of thanksgiving over 
the elements of Bread and Wine in the Sacra- 
ment, the word ebxapiarerw came to mean, to 
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ing of fine flour as a type of the eucharistic 
bread (rob čprov T7s evxapioTlas) which the 
Lord commanded us to ofter (xoetv) in thanks- 
giving (Iva euxapisre&pev) for the blessings of 
creation and redemption, he regards the elements 
as themselves an expressiogu of thankfulness ; 
i. €. asa thank-offering. When Celsus objected 
to the Christians that they were ungrateful in 
Dot paying due thank-oflerings (xapirThpia) to 
the local deities, Origen replied (c. Celsum, viii, 
57 ; pp. 415, 416, Spencer) that the bread called 
eucharistia (pros «evxapirrla KaAovuevos) was 
the symbol or outward token of thankfulness 
towards God (T7s rpds Tdv Bedv ebxapiaTfas); 
that is, he regards the bread itself as of the 
nature of a thank-otfering. 

4. Whether the original meaning was, “ that 
over which thanks have been given," or “that 
which has been made a thank-otfering,* the word 
€ucharistia came to be simply equivalent to “the 
consecrated elements of bread and wine," or 
sometimes of bread alone. Thus Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 85, p. 318) speaks of the 
ministers distributing the eucharist (Thy ebxa- 
peorlav Guaveiuavres), i. e. the elements, to the 
communicants ; and the epistle to Victor (Euseb. 
H.E. v. 24, 815) of sending the eucharist to 
neighbouring churches. [Compare EULOGIAE.] 
Cyprian (Zpist. xy. c. 1) explains eucharistia_ by 
the words, “id est, Sanctum Domini Corpus." 

5. The eucharist (i. e. the consecrated bread) 
was employed in the following ways, besides 
that of ordinary administration. It was taken 


bless, hallow, or consecrate by the utterance of | home and preserved in a _casket [ARCA]; it was 


the proper form of thanksgiving (Grimm, Zericon 
Norš Test. s. v.). Thus Justin Martyr (Apol. 
i. 65) speaks of the Bread and Wine and Water 
which had been made eucharistic (ebxapirTy- 
GevTos Čprov Ka) ofvov Kal 58aTros), immediately 
after mentioning the thanksgiviug (ebxapigTiav) 
of the president for God's mercy in granting us 
the blessings of creation and redemption, Ana 
aguia (c. 66), he speaks of Triv Ši evxrs Aćyov 
Tod map' abrod eUxapirTnBeirav Tpopfiv [CANON 
OF THE LITURaY, p. 208). Compare “ panem in 
quo gratiae actne sint" (Irenaeus, Ž/ucres. iv. 
18,4). 

By an easy transition the evxapirTnBeiga 
Tpogi or consecrated elements came to be called 
simply ebxapiaTia (Zb. c. 66). Similarly in the 
Igvatian letter ad Smyrn. 7.  Irenaeus (Zfucres. 
iv. 18, 5) says that the Bread after the EPICLESIS 
is no longer common bread, but eucharistia, con- 
sisting of two parts, an earthly and a heavenlv. 

3. But the conception of thank-ofFering is also 
found in the word ceuearistia and its correspond- 
ing verb, when applied to the Sacrament of the 
Bodv and Blood of Christ. Clement of Alex- 
andria (strom. iv. & 132, p. 623) speaka of the 
martyr's blood poured_ out as a thank-otlering 
(ebxaptarnBćvrTos aluaros (LDindorf's text: vulg. 
eDxapir8ćvros]); and we might interpret Jus- 
tiu's ebxapirTnBeira Tpoph in the same way 
were it not for its close connexion with evyxa- 
piarla, where the latter evidently means thanks- 
giviug. In the Žialogue with Pryph (c. 117), 
when Justin speaks of the Christian  sacrilice 
which takes place (he says) dal TI) €UXapiaTia 
TOV Ččprov kal Tov_ xornpiov, it is evident that he 
regards the Bread and the Cup as being them- 
selves made a thank-oftering or eneharistia. And 
again, when (c. 41) he refers to the leper's oller- 
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sent by bishops to other churches asa token of 
Christian brotherhood [EULOGIAE]; it was borne 
before the pope at a pontitical_mass (Ordo Rom. 
i. c. 8; see Martene, R. A. 1. iv. 2, 82); it was 
reserved in churches [DOvE: RESERVATION]; 
it was enclosed in altars at consecratiou [UoNsE- 
CRATION OF _CHURCHES]; it was carried on a 
«journey (Ambrose DeObhitu Satyri, iii. 19); Gregory 
the Great De 01. iii. 386; Dial. c. 37); it was some- 
times worn suspended from the neck in an EN- 
COLPION (Giraldus Cambren. Zopograph. Hibern. 
Dist. ii. e. 19) ; it was used in the cure of dis- 
ease (Augustine, c. Juliun. iii. 162); it was 
placed in the mouth of the dead [BURIAL OF Til 
DEAD]; and the administration of the eucharist 
was one of the forms of ordeal (Marlene, le Hit. 
Antin. 1. v.4). 

1V. The Greeks interpret the ešxapisrlar of 
1 Tim. ii. 1 to be hvmns or canticles sung to the 
honour and glory of God (Dapiel, Codce Laturg. 
iv. 406). [C.") 

EUCIIARIST (IN CRISTIAN ART) The 
carliest eucharistic representations, as may be 
expected, seem to refer principally to the agapae, 
or suppers which preceded the actual eucha- 
ristic breaking of the bread in the earliest times 
(1 Cor. xi. 20.) It is to be presumed at least 
that the order of the Lord's Supper itself was 
followed, and that*the celebration, or symbolic 
breaking of the bread, took place after, or 
towards the end of, the meal. (St. John xiii. 
24.) In the enrliest days of persecution they 
naturally began to be celebrated in the catacombs 


a The writer wishes to ncknowledge his obligation to 
the Kev. F. J. A. INort, Fellow of knimannel Uollege, 
| Cambridge. for several suggestivtis on the mattar treated 
| in this article. 
j 2 S 
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or near the tombs of martyrs. —[CELLA MEmo- | treated by M. Raoul Rochette (Mem. de PInstihu, 
RIAE.J It is not the business of the present des Znscr. et Belles Lettres, t. xiii. 175, &c.). They 
writer to enquire into the connexion of the | may, he thinks, account for the relics of cups 
arrangements for public celebration of the|/and platters, knife-handles, and egg-shells [see 
eucharist and Christian rites in general _ with | EGG] found in the Christian sepulchres (Boldetti, 
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the ancient usages of funeral rites. But those 
usages were so familiar to the early church, that 
it is not to be wondered atethat the agape at 
least is so frequently represented and the eucha- 
rist so distinctly implied in the various catacomb 
paintings. Dr. Mommsen (Contemp.  lieview, 
May 1571, 164 and 171) mentions an agape 
with bread and fish in that very ancient crypt | 
of Domitilla on the Ardeatine Way, which De: 
Rossi refers to Flavia the granddaughter of 
Vespasian." The bread and fish occur again 
repeatedly in the Callixtine catacomb, with a 
man in the act of blessing the bread; seven, 
eight, or_ more baskets of bread are placed near 
a table at which seven persons are sitting. The 
table is round, and fishes are also placed on it. 
The use of the vine. is frequent in the oldest 
work, as in the Domitilla vault, where boys are 
gathering the grapes, and the art is quite of 
the Augustan age, and probably executed by 
Pagan hands. A parallel work in mosaic, of 
later though still very early date, exists in the. 
church of Sta. Constantia at Rome [VINE]. 
(Parker, Ancient Mosaics at Rome and Ravenna.) 
A connexion must always have existed in the 
Christian mind between the last supper at Jeru- 
salem, the bread and wine, and the last repast 
of the Lord with His disciples, the bread and 
fish by the sea of Galilee (John xxi.). And His 
words on the former occasion cannot have been 
unconnected with this discourse of Himself the 
bread of life in St. John vi. 58 sqq. But the 
earlier representations of a memorial banquet 
seem to point rather to the agape or com- 
memorative repast, than to the breaking of the 
bread and pouring forth of the wine in com- 
memorative sacrifice. A sense of mystery and. 


lib. ii. xiv. tav. 5, 59 and 60, and passim), though 
there can be no doubt, as he implies, that old Etrus- 
can (or indeed human) custom or instinct, made 
survivors bury many objects used in life along 
with their dead. 

One of the earliest known representations of 
the eucharistic offering is that of the mosaic in 
St. Vitale at Ravenna, dating from the 6th cen- 
tury. (See woodcut.) On one side Abel is repre- 


sented as standing with hands raised in praver, 
clad in cloak and short tunic, and just issued 
from a house; it is possible that this, with the 
streaked sky of the mosaic, may indicate a 
morning or evening sacrifice. At all events the 
presence of Abel connects the other figure of the 
priest and king Melchisedech, with the idea of 
the sacrifice of the lamb, and therein of the death 
of the Lord.  Melchiseđech is standing before an 
oblong altar-table, on which is a chalice and two 
loaves of bread ; his hands are raised in prayer, 
not in the act of blessing, and he is clad in the 
penula or clvak over a long tunic and girile. 


Agape from an ancent sculpturo in the church of St, Ambrogio at Milan. 


awe, a pious reticence, which appears for the This mosaic is an important illustration of the 
present almost erased from the Christian con- fundamental principle of Christian  svymbolic 
sciousness, seems to have prevented represen- ornament, which appears to have heen from 
tation of the Lord's act of typical sacrifice of |the earliest times devoted, as a central object, 
Himself; as representation AY His actual death |to displaying the fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
by crucifixion was also long delayed. [CRUcIFIX.] | ment by the New. In the Laurentian M4, 

The subject of the agapae, and the disorders to | A.D. 556, our _Lord is represented us admini 
which they sometimes gave occasion, is admirably | tering a small _rounded object, evidently bread, 
_ (to one of eleven standing figures. (See woodent.) 
| The frequent introduction of the fish in the 
various representations of eucharistic repasts, 
which are found particularly in the Callixtine 
catacomb, is connected of course with the 


—— 


a This vault is mentioned in Boldetti (p. 551) ; it is 
called the Sepulchre of SS, Achilles and Nereus, the relics 
of those martyrs haviug been conveyed there. Of its date 
be says onty, “ tempo vicino agli Apostoli." 
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anagrammatic meaning of the word 1x0bs, ns 
well as with the miracles of the bread and 
fish, or the Lord'a words in John vi. The 
connexion of the last repast by the sea of 
Galilea with the last supper is expressed in 
the words of Bede, Zn Joann. xsi. *“ Piscis assus, 
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Christus passus."  Itis no part of our duty to 
pursue it here, except in its frequent illustrations 
on the walls of St. Callixtus. These will be 
found in De Rossi's Roma Sotteranea, and the 
author refers them, from the beauty of their 
execution, to an early period of the 3rd century. 
It cannot be denied, however, that a certain 
uncertainty and suspicion of repainting attaches 
more particularly to this catacomb in the minds 
of many antiquarians. — Nevertheless, if, as Mr. 
Parker thinks, the most extensive paintings and 
repaintings took place in the time of St. 
Paulinus of Nola, a highly respectable anti- 
quity still belongs to these subjects. We have 
given a woodcut [CANISTER, p. 264), of the 
most important of these paintings. Its subject 
is the mystic fish bearing loaves on his back ; 
they are not decussated or crossed, as is most 
frequently the case where they are represented 
(ELEMENTS, p. 603], but bear a centra] mark, 
which, as Martigny thinks, connects them with 
Fastern and Jewish oflerings of cakes made from 
first-fruits of corn (called mamphula or Syrian 
bread). The fish benrs them in a basket, which 
has in it besides another object. This is sup- 
posed to represent a vessel of wine, but, as he 
admits, it is not very easy to decipher in the 
original, and the lithograph in De Rossi is some- 
what of a restoration. What it is like in the 
actual fresco must be very difficult to deter- 
mine. But his reference to St. Jerome (Ep. ad 
Rustic. c. xx), “ Nihil illo ditius qui corpus 
Domini canistro vimineo, sanguinem portat in 
vitro," correspouds with great exactness and 
very impressively with this painting. In any 
case there can be no doubt whatever that it 
represents the Lord offering the bread of life 
to mankind. These paintings are in the crypt 
named from St. Cornelia; another represents 
seven persons at a table with bread and fish, 
with seven baskets of decussuted loaves at 
hand, referring, of course, to the Lord's mira- 
culous reproduction of them. Without disputing 
that the unagrammatic fish ig a symbo) of the 
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greatest antiquity for our Lord, and that it 
associates itself naturally in the mind with the 
two miracles, the repast of Tiberias, &c., it 
should not be forgotten that the anagram is not a 
scriptural emblem. Our Lord never likened Him- 
self to fish as to bread, and His own use of the 
fish in parable makes them represent mankind 
and not Himself. —Nevertheless, His act of bless- 
ing and breaking the fish on three distinct 
occasions must always connect them in our minds 
with the eucharistiv banquet." (See woodcut.) 


šs- pe =. rel 
From the Cemetery uf St. Priscilla. 

Representations of other events or objects 
symbolic of the body of the Lord, or anyhow to 
be connected with Him as the bread of life, have 
of course a relation to the eucharist. The decus- 
sed loaves are offered to Daniel by Habbacuc, 
on a sarcophagus found near the altar of St. Baul 
without the walls of Rome (Martigny, Art. Sar- 
cophages, with woodcut), and the author refers 
to the custom of sending a portion of the eucha- 
rist round to imprisoned confessors iu time of 
persecution. The manna and the rock eloven 
for the life of the people are naturally connected 
with John vi. 59.  [Rock.] The latter is 
frequently in bns-relief; the former appears to 
occur only in one unmistakable example, though 
those in Bottari, tav. 164, from the cemetery of 
St. Priscilla, and tav. 57 from the Callixtine, are 
probably connected with it. 

The miracle of Cana has been held in art to 
possess an encharistic signification, at all events 
since Giotto?s fresco in the Arena chapel at Padua. 
Ruskin, in Arundel Society's account of that 
building. But in the earliest examples, very 
frequent as they are on the bas-relief3, the Saviour 
does not raise his hand in the act of blessing, as 
the artist might be expected to represent him, 
had he designed to connect the miracle with the 
last supper. Nor is He so depicted on the 
tablet of the Duomo at Ravenna (Bandini Zn tab. 
eburneam. Florence, 1746), nor on the beautiful 
silver urceolus supposed by Blanchini (Not. in 
Anastas. in Vit. St. Urbani) to be of the 4th 
century. (CANA, MIRACLE OF.) 

In trenting of representations of the eucharist 
in Christian art, it is not necessary for our 


b Martigny gives (a v. 'Mese'") a woodcut of a fresco 
from the Callixtine catacomb, where the bread and fish 
are apparently under the act of consecration by a man in 
a pallium which leaves bis right arm and side bare, while 
a woman prays with uplifted hands. Sbe may be tihe 
tenant of one of the tombs near which the fresco Is placed, 
or may represent the church. The date of tbis work 
seems exposed to that uncertainty which hangs over so 
rhany of the catacomb paintings, more particularly those 
of the Callixtine cemeteries. 
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purpose to consiđer anything beyond their ex- 
pressed menaning—that is to say, beyond the 
meaning which the artist or inspiver of the work 
distinctly meant to convey. 'V'he further idens 
he may have suggested to fervent imaginations, 
or to minds predetermined to read meanings 
of their own into his work, are not his or our 
affair, though they may often be ingenious and 
beautiful, and even right and true as matter of 
spiritual thought. [R.Sr.J.'T.] 


EUCHARISTIA. [MAUNDY THURSDAY.) 
EUCHELAION (EbxćAaov) is the “ prayer- 


oil," blessed by seven priests, used in the Greek 
church for the uncetion of the sick ; see SICK, 
VISITATION OF: UNCTION (Suicer's Zhesaurus, 
s.v.; Daniel's Codex Liturg., iv. 503, 606). [C.] 


EUCHERIUS, bishop of Lyons, and confes- 
sor; commemorated Nov. 16 (3fat. Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EUCHOLOGION. The most comprehensive 
and important Service-Book of the Eastern 
church corresponding to the Western Sucramen- 
tarius, und Liber ofliciorum of the Latins. lin 
ita simplest state the Zucho/ogion ineludes the 
liturgies of Chrysostom and Basil, and that of 
the Presanctitied, which for no very certain 
renson bears the name of _ Gregory the Great. 
To these are usually added the oftices of adminis- 
tration of the other sacraments and other forms 
of praver, and benedictions. It cannot be affirmed 
with any certainty that the present Zuchologion 
existed previous to A.D. 800, though the Eastern 
ehurch cannot fail to have had an ollice book, or 
books more or less corresponding to it. The 
edition of the Zuchologion with learned notes by 
James Goanr, Paris, 1645, frequently reprinted, 
is the standard nuthority on the subject. (Bin- 
terim, Denžscivdig. iv. 1, 274; Neale, Zastern 
Church, i. 2, 828). (E. V.] 

EUDOCIA, šgoudprvs, A.D. 160; comme- 


morated March 1, Aug. 4 (Cal. Byzant.). 
[W. F. G.) 


EUDOCIMUS, Martyr under  Theophilus 
the Iconoclast; commemorated July 31 (Cal 
Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


EUGENDUS, abbot at the monastery of the 
surenses in Celtic Gaul ; cominemorated Jan. 1 
(Mart. Adonis, Usuardi), [W.F.G.] 


EUGENIA. (1) Virgin, martgr at Rome 
under Gallienus; commemorated Dec. 25 (Mart. 
Jom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi); 
baioudpTvs, commemorated Dec. 24 (Cal. By- 
zant.). 

(2) and Bagan, virgins; commemorated Jan. 
22 (Cal. Armen.). [W.F.G.] 

EUGENIANUS, martyr; commemorated 
Jan. 8 (Jfart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

EUGENIUS. (1) martyr with six others in 
Africa; commemorated Jan. 4 (Mort. Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

2) Martyr at Neocaesarea with three others; 
conimemorated Jan. 24 (Jžart. Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3) Martyr in Syria, with Paulus, Cyvrillus, 
and four others; commemorated March 20 
(.Vart. Usuudi). 

(4) Martyr at Tibur in Italy, with Sympho- 
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rosa, his mother, and her six other children ; com- 
memorated June 27 (Mart. Kom. Ve! Adonis, 
Usuardi) ; July 21 (3fart. Bedne). 


(5) Bishop of Carthage, and martyr with lus 
500 companions, or_more (“universi cleri eccle- 
sine ejusdem "); commemorated July 13 (Z%.). 


(8) Bishop of Toledo, and _confesor; comme- 
morated Nov, 13 (3fart. Usuardi). 


(T) Martyr at Paris; commemoratel Nov. 15 
16.). 

(8) Martrr with Candidus, Valerianus. Acylax, 
A.D. 292; commemorated Jan. 21 (Cal. Byzan:.) 

(9) Bishop, and _martyr A.D. 296; commemo- 
rated March 7 (Zb). 

(10) Martvr, with four others, A.D. 290; com- 
memorated Dec. 13 (/b.). 


(11) and Macarius; commemorated Aug. 5 
(Cul. Armen.). [W.F.G.) 


(12) Invention of the relics of those who were 
martyred with Eugenius (dy Tois Evyeviov); 
Feb. 22 (Cal. Byzant.). [GQ] 

EUGRAPHIUS or EUGRAPHUS, martvr 
with Mennas (or Menns) and Hermogenes, A.D. 
304; commemorated Dec. 10 (Ca. Byzani.); 
Dec. 3 (Cal. Armen.). 


EULALIA. (1) Virgin, martyr at Barcelona 
in Spain, under Diveletian; commemorated Feh. 
12 (4lart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi); Dec. 10 
(Mart. Bedae). 

(2) Virgin, martyrat Merida in Spain: com- 
memorated Dec. 10 (3fart. Kom. Vet., Adonix, 
Usuardi, Cal. Carthag.). [W.F.G.] 


EULAMPIA, martyr with EULAMPITES, 
her brother, A.D. 296; commemorated Oet. [0 
(Cal. Byzuwt.). [W.F.G.) 


EULOGETARIA (EdjAoynrdpia) are ec»er- 
tain antiphons occurring in the Greek Morning 
Office, so called from the frequent repetitivn in 
them of the words eDAćynros el, Kopie. (Dunicl, 
Cuder Lit. 304, 105; Neale, -Eustern* Chur:k, 
Introd. 919.) [C.) 


EULOGIAE in an eucharistic sense. 

(1) Eulogia was used down to the middle af 
the 5th century as synonvmous with evxapraria 
for the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. This 
signification was naturally derived from St. Paul's 
words, TO mornpiov T7s ebAoyias B eVAoyotuer 
(1 Cor. x. 16). In commenting on this passage 
Chrysostom*s language shows that the word was 
beginning to be used in this restricted sense, 
eVAoylav Srav efxo rdvra dvarrvoge Tdr 
TTis ebepyeslas T0D Geov Bngavpdv, K.r.A. (Uhrys. 
IHomil. xxiv. in 1 Cor. x. 16), in which it is of eca- 
stant occurrence in the writings of Cyril of Ale1- 
andria, sometimes by itself (Zib. 1v. €. 2 in Jona 
vi. p. 260; 10. 364; Catena ad Jomn. iii. 2%, 
p- 343, &c.); sometimes with a qualifying epi- 
thet, uvorik evAoyla (lib. Glaphur. in Lerit, 
PP. 351, 367 ; in Deut. p. 414; de Adorat. lih. ii. 
p. 80); «VA. zvevuarikh (i. lib. vi. p. 177); 
€VA. (womoids (ih, lib. vii. p. 231). To this we 
may add “ tuac eulojir, non alogia celebratur 7 
(Aug. Ep. 86 Cusul. presb.). 

(2) Eulogia then came to be used specificalir 
for that portion of the eucharist, 7 ebxaptoBeira 
rpoph (Just. Mart. Apoloj. S 67). which was 
conveyed in the primitive church by the hands 
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of the dencons to those who were absent as 
well as for that sent by the bishops, notably 
those of Rome, to their daughter churches, 
and to foreign bishops and churches, as a 
svmbol of Christian love and brotherhood.  Ire- 
naeus is the earliest authority for, this practice, 
which he speaks of as long established.  1u his 
letter to Victor bishop of Rome, at the end of 
the 2nd century, in which he entreats him not 
to make a ditlerence as to the time of the cele- 
bration of Easter a ground for breuch of com- 
munion, he reters to the example of his pre- 
decessora, who, notwithstanding this difference, 
were in the habit of sending the eucharist to the 
presbyters of other divceses who observed the Uri- 
eutal rule (Iren. apud Euseb. #H. E. v. 24). 
With the increased reverence for the material 
eucharist this practice dropt into disfavour, and 
was distinctly forbilden by the 14th canon of 
the council of Laodicnea, A.D. 365. This canon 
prohibits “the sendiug of the holy things into 
other dioceses, at the feast of Easter, by way of 
eulogiae " (eis A6yov e BA oyiev). Easter seems 
to be specially mentioned as the chief period 
for this interchange of pledges of communion, 
the prohibition itself being general. "The 32nd 
canon of the same council, which forbids the 
reception of the eulogiae of heretics, which is 
also prohibited by the second council of Braga, 
A.D. 572, probably refers to the eulogiae of un- 
consecrated, but blessed bread (see below). 
Forbidden in the East, the practice lingered 
considerably longer in the West. Sirmond, in- 
deed, the learned Jesuit, atlirms that the custom 
of sending the eucharist round to other churches 
and congregations arose subsequently to the 
times of Cyprian and Tertullian, since in their 
writings there is no allusion to it, and all 
Christians who were present at divine service 
bad the opportunity of communicating, and were 
bound to avail themselves of it, and that the 
culogine distributed consisted of bread blessed 
but not consecrated (de Azymo, iv. 527 sq.). 
Bnt the passages adduced cannot be satisfactorily 
interpreted on any other hypothesis. Suicer un- 
doubtedly states the case correctly when he says, 
“< «DAGyuau istae quae mittebantur per paroecias 
i psissimae erant Eucharistiae sive panis ebxapi- 
o0€vTos, ex quo communio data fuerat praesenti- 
bus, particulae, quae absentibus Presbyteris per 
paroecias Dioecesis mittebantur. Sic enim per- 
fecta ex eodem pane sanctificato communio inter 
omues illas paroecias unius dioecesis institui vide- 
batur" (Thes. sub voc. ebAoyla). After the 
church had been invaded by heresy, the eucha- 
rist was distributed to the orthodox presbyters 
by the bishop as a pledge of their adhesion to 
the true faith, as is shewn by the ordinances 
relating to the fermentum of Melchiades, A.D. 
311, and Siricius, A.D. 385. The letter of [nno- 
cent [. to Decentius, c. 410, informing him of 
the custom of sending the “ fermentum " to the 
presbyters of the “ tituli," on Sundays as a token 
of communion, and expressing his disapprobation 
of carrying the leaven through a whole diocese, 
«< quia nec lounge portanda sunt sacramenta,? 
illustrates the same practice ([FERMENTUM]. A 
gractice very nearly allicd to this of which we have 
been speaking, wasthat which prevailed among the 
faithful in the first ages of the church, of carry- 
uy home themselves and transmitting to others 
gm o oportion of the consecrated bread to be con- 
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sumed herenfier, Thus Tertulllan speaks of Chrts- 
tian_ women being accustomed * secretly before 
all other food" to partake of the eucharist 
(Tert. ad Uror, ii. 5), and answers the objection 
of some against receiving the eucharist on a day 
of abstinenee lest they should break their fast, 
by the suggestion that they could “ take the body 
of the Lord and reserve it till the fast was over? 

(id. de Urat. 19). —Cyprian tells of a. woman 
who had lapsed being terrified by the sudden 
outburst of flame when she opened her chest 
[ARCA] in which “the holy thing of the Lord " 
(Domini sanctum) was kept (Cypr. de Lapsis, 
p. 132). Satyrus, the brother of Ambrose, when 
tenring to be lost by shipwreck obtained “that 
divine sacrament of the taithful " from some of 
his fellow-passengers (Ambros. de Obit. Fratris, 
iii. 19). "Gregory Nazianzen speaks of his sister 
Gorgonia “treasuring_ up with her hand the 
antitypes of the precious Body and Blood " (Greg. 
Naz. Urat. xi. p. 187). We learn from Basil that 
it was the almost universal custom at Alex- 
andria and in Egypt for the laity to have “the 
communion " in their houses; that solitaries did 
the same, where there was no priest near; and 
that it was generally customary in times of per- 
secution (Basil, Epist. 93). Jerome speaks of 
some who scrupled to receive the eucharist at 
church, but were not afrnid to take it at home 
(Hieron. Epist. ad Pammach.), and of those who 
“ carried the Lord's Body in a wicker basket and 
His Blood in a glass vessel " (id. Epist. ad Rus- 
ticran, 95%. But universal as this practice seems 
to have been, its natural tendency to degenerate 
into irreverence and superstitivn gave rise to 
evils which led the church to discountenance 
and ultimately to suppress it. There is no traco 
of its general observance after the 4th century 
(Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica, p. 793). 

(3) With the cessation of the practice of 
sending the consecrated eucharist to persons who 
were not present grew up as a substitute that 
of distributing the unconsecrated remains of the 
oblations among those who had not received under 
the name of cu/ojid, or in still later times of 
antidoron or substitute for the Šwpov, or eucha- 
rist proper. According to the rule laid down 
in the Apostolial Constitutions (lib. vili. c. 31) 
these remains (TAs wepirgevovgas dy T0is uvaTi- 
Kois €vAoylas), were distributed by the deacons, 
at the pleasure of the bishops or presbyters, to 
the clergy in proportion to their rank. he rule 
prescribed by Theophilus bishop of Alexandria, 
A.D. 385, permits “the faithful brethren" to 
share them with the clergy, but prohibits a 
catechumen to partake of them. That the cate- 
chumens, however, in the time of Augustine par- 
took or some kind of sacrament is plain from his 
words (de Peccator. Meritis, ii. 26), “ quod acce- 
perunt (catechumeni) quamvis non sit corpus 
Christi, sanctum tamen est et sanctius quam cibi 
quibus alimur, quoniam sacramentum est." As 
the first love of the church grew cold and non- 
communicating attendance became common, tho 
unconsecrated remains began to be regularly 
distributed among those who had not received, 
that they might not depart without a semblance 
of a blessing. The Greek pames for this prac- 
tice, eDAoyla, dvričewpov, sulficicntly indicate 
where it originated, The word occurs in So- 
crates' account of Chrysauthus, the bishop of 
the Novatians at Constantinople in the 5th cen- 
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tury, who declined to receive anything from his 
churches but “twu loaves of the enlogiac every 
Lord's Day," čvd &provs evAoryiev (50cr. 1. E. vii. 
12). In the liturgies of Chrysostom and Basil 
the distribution of the antidoron by the priest 
is prescribed—peT& Tip €Uxijv dčEpxETu 6 iepevs 
kal oTas €v TE ovvijđer rory Šlčvgi TO dvrTi- 
Šewpov (Goar, Iueholog. 85, & 190). But this is 
evidently an addition of late though uncertain 
date.  Balsamon deduces it from a desire to 
evade the force of the threat of the second canon 
of Antioch against pnon-cvmmunicating attend- 
ance, so that even those who were not able to 
receive the undefiled mysteries might take the 
culogia of the hallowed fragment from the hand 
of the celebrant,. But if its original be Greek, 
the earliest certain notice of it is found in Latin 
writers, and not earlier than the 9th century. 
i'he decree of Pius 1. A.D. 156 (Labbe, i. 578), 
which preseribes it, is an undoubted forgery, as is 
acknowledged by Card. Bona (ZRer. Liturg. lib. i. 
cap. 23). This decree appears nearly verbućim 
both in the Capitula of Hincemar, A.D. 393, €. 7 
and c. 16 (Labbe, viii. 570), and in the canons of 
Nantes, c. A.D. 896. (Labbe, ix. 470, canon ix.), 
It runs: “ut de oblativnibus quae otleruutur a 
populo et consecrativni superfluunt, vel de pa- 
nibus gquos deferunt fideles ad Ecclesiam, vel 
certe .de suis, Presbyter convenientes partes in- 
cisas habeat in vase nitido et convenienti, et post 
missarum solemnia qui sommunicare non fuerint 
parati Fulogias omni die Dominico, et in omnibus 
festis exinde accipiant, quae cum  benedictione 
prius faciat," "This canon prescribes a fori of 
prayer to be used in the benediction (c. 7). 
Leo IV. (847-855) also commanded that “the 
culugiue be distributed to the pcople after the 
Masses on Feastdays " (Labbe, viii. 37). We 
should be transgressing our assigned limits still 
further if we traced the custom any later. 

(4) When the custom of sending the eucharist 
to one another as a symbol of Christian com- 
munion had ceased among Christians, the prac- 
tice urose of distributing cakes of bread, which 
had received a specinl benediction, as a token of 
mutual love. We have a reference to this prac- 
tice in the writings of St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. xix. p. 306) when relating a dream of his 
njster Gorgonia when sick, “She thought that 
1... suddenly stood by her in the night with 
a basket and loaves of the purest flour, and 
having prayed over them and signed them as 
vur wont is, fed her." During the disputes which 
sueceeded the council of Ephesus, the bishops and 
presbyters of Cilicia and Isauria sent Fulojiae to 
John of Antioch, in token of communion (Baluz., 
Nov. Coll. Concil, 867). The writings of Pau- 
linus, bishop of Nola, contain many notices of these 
vulojice, sometimes under the name of benedic- 
tivnes, which were interehanged between him aud 
Augustine and others. The latter writes to Pau- 
linus, “the bread we have sent will become a 
richer blessing, for the love of your benignity in 
accepting it" (Aug. Epist. xxxiv.). The compli- 
ment is returned by Paulinus. “The single loaf 
which we have sent to your charity, as a token of 
unanim:ty, we beg that you will bless (te. make 
a true eulojia) by accepting it" (Paulin. Zpist. 
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a Those who wish to follow up this practice to more 
modern times will find the materials in Scudamore's 
Nuuia kucharistica, ch. xvi. $ 2, pp. TT4-Ts0. 
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iv. p. 16). "Paulinus also sends a trihd kaf ts 
Alypius, “ panem unum .... in quo Trim- 
tatis soliditas continetur." which he wiil turn 
into a eulojia by his kinlness in recvriviug it, 
(ib. iii. p. 12). He sends hve loaves to Hema- 
nianus and Licinius (t. vii. p. 27). To Severus 
he sends “a Campanian loaf from his cell. s 
a eulogia,? together with a boxwuod cask+t, 
and begs him, as before, by accepting the lover ia 
the name of the Lord to convert it into a eule zi 
(16. v. $ 21, p. 30). The large number of storir: 
in Gregory of Tours in which the erpressicrs 
€ulojtas accipcre, dare, jlagitare, ministrare. p=- 
tere, porrwjere, postulare, &c. occur, prove how 
common the practice was as a token of Uhristras 
communion and a symbol of episcopal benedict.et 
in the 6th century (Greg. Turon. ŽŽist. iv. 15: 
v. 14, 20; x. 16; de Glor. Confess. 31). From 
some of these passages we learn that to drink a 
cup of wine, and to partake of a morsel or bre3l 
blessed by him in a bishop's house was considerel 
equivalent to receiving his benediction, (et te7a:) 
(id. Zist. vi. 515 viii. 2). Ducange (sub re) 
aftords a very large number of later reference. 
Forms of literue salutatoriae to accompans enls- 
giae sent by a bishop to a king or to anetb=r 
bishop, and of acknowledgment, are containeu in 
the Erenylaria of Marculfus, lib. ii. +2, 44, 45. 
46. 

(5) This was not the only form which culi;se 
assumed. We have seen Paulinus sending a 
wooden box as a eulojia. The presents ser! 
by Cyril of Alexandria to Puleheria and tre 
ladies of the court to induce them to fvrnani 
his interests in his disputes with Jvhn of Aut:ac? 
and the Oriental bishops were delicatelv de 
scribed as “ blessings, * eulogiae." This use uf 
the word is borrowed from Holy Seripture. wh«er> 
a gift is not unfrequently styled a blessitog. ma 
the LXX. evAoyla; see Jud. i. 15; 1 Sam. im. 
27; xxx. 26; 2 Kin. v. 15; 2 Cor. is. 5: 
Rom. xv. 29. We find Gregory the Great usirz 
this term of some relics of saints (“eulerus 
S. Marci") sent him by Eulogius, patriarcui ef 
Alexandria; and “benedictio" of a small crss 
([ENCOLPION], containing some  tilings of tie 
apostles' chains (Greg. Mag. Epust. lib. xiii. ep.+z1 
Some of Augustine's opuscula were brongut te the 
abbot Valentinus under this title (August. žy. 
256). Even sweetmeats, nuts, and dry Nos were 
included under this title, when blessed lv the 
sender. Some curious stories illustrative of ta: 
custom are recorded in the Vitae Patrum.  TLuw 
some bellaria (sweetmeats) brought to the njezni 
tery where Valens was a monk bv some gu=t> 
and distributed by the abbot Macarius ta eica 
cell, were indignantly rejected by Valens, wi: 
beat the bearer and sent him back with tie 
message, “Go and tel] Macarius that | am 
good as he. What right then has he to send n- 
a benedictim Y *" (Pallad. Hut. Laus. c. 31). Tue 
were withheld from those who were under e1- 
communication, and excommunicated bisho;» 
were forbidden to send them to others (Grez. 
Turon. Ž/isf. viii. c. 20). Thus the abbot Arsenius 
took umbrage at some dry higs not being sent 
him, and regarding himself as excommunmicatal 
refused to attend divine service with his bretarea 
until the ban was taken off (de Vit. Patr. hib. u. 
Migne, lxxiii. p. 953). The culagia was refu-ol 
to the king Merwig, who had apostatized (larve. 
Turon. Z/ist. v. 14). (Bingham, U. Eccć. xv. 
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4, 3, and 8; Bona, ARerwn Ziturg.; Ducange's 
Cr lossaries ; Suicer, Dhesaurus; Binterim, Penk- 
werdij.; Augusti, Cart, Arch. ii. 503). [h.V.] 

(6) Zulojine in monasteries, Inu the Bene- 
dictine rule monks are fvrbidden to receive 
“* litteras, eulogias, vel qunelibet munuscula 
without the abbaut's leave (/tvy. Bened. 6. 54, cf. 
He. Donat. 6. 53). Here _ probably the worđ is 
used in its widest sense, for any oftering or 
token of esteem (Martene ad loc. citing Key. 
Coniment.), or, more particularly, for bread sent 
with a blessing. Sve (+) and (5) above. 

In some monasterics, €. g. that of Fulda 
( Mabill. Ann. 0.8.8. Praef, Saec. III. vii.), 
eulogiae. were distributed daily to the _monks, 
who had not already received, in the refectory 
betore their meal; in others this was done only 
on Sundays and holy-davs (cf. Reg. bened. Comn- 
ment. c. 54). In the life of Eligius, in the Tth 
century, it is related that he used to beg these 
“e culugine?" or pieces of blessed bread from the 
imonks of Solisnac (Mabill. Ann. 0.S.B. XI. 
xxii.). When the abbess who succeeded Rade- 
gunde in the convent of Ste. Croix at Poitiers 
was accused of feasting she replied that the 
alleged feasting was only the partaking of the 
<“ eulogine"(/b. VII. liii. 589 A.D.). “ Eulogiae," 
in this sense, were sometimes given by a bishop 
to an excommunicated person in token of recon- 
ciliation (/6. II. 1.) The other spelling, “ eulo- 
srium,? is condemned by Menard (Conc. Regul. 


Bened. Anian. 6. 61). [I. G. 5.) 
EULOGIUS. (1) Deacon, and martyr at 


"Farragona, with Fructuosus the bishop, under 
Gallienus ; commemorated Jan. 21 (4fa:t. Hieron., 
Adonis, Usuarddi). 

(2) Martyr at Constantinople ; commemorated 
July 3 (Must. Kom. Vet, Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). | 

(3) Preshyter, and martyr at Cordova; com- 
amemorated Sept. 20 (Mart. Usunrdi). [W.F.G.] 


EUMENIA, martyrat Augusta, with Hilaria 
and others; commemorated Aug. 12 (Mart. 
Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

EUMENIUS. (1) Bishop of Gortyna, Šoios 
marhp kal Bavuarovpyds; cemmemorated Sept. 
13 (Cal. Byzaunt.). 

(2) Patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 143; com- 
memorated Tekemt 10 = Uet. 7 (Cal. Ftliop.). 

[W.FE.G.) 

KUNUCHS, not to be ordained. The feeling 
that one devoted to the sacred ministry should 
be unmutilated was strong in the ancient church. 
Hence, the council of Nicaea (c, 1) enacted that 
if any one, being in health (ugmaivev) dismem- 
bered himself, after ordination, he should be 
doposed from the ministry, or, being a layinan, 
he should not be admitted to Holy Orders; 
and in the Apostolica Canons (c. 21) the reason 
for sueh exelusion is added, viz., that the oftender 
is a selt-murderer (avropovevrijs ćavrov) and an 
enemy of the workmanship ot God. These 
canons, and a later one in the 2nd council of 
Arles (c. 7), were aimed against that perverted 
notion of pietv, originating in the misinterpre- 
tation of our Lord's saying (Matt. xix. 12), by 
which Origen, among others, was misled, and 
their observance was so carefully enforced in 
later times, that not more than one or two 
instances of the practice which they condemn 
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are noticed by the historian. The case was 
diflerent if a man was born a eunuch, or had 
sufered iutilativn at the hands of persecutors ; 
an instance of the tormer, Dorotheus, pres- 
bvter_ of Antivch, is mentioned by Eusebius 
(4. E. vii. c. 32); of the latter, Tigris, pres- 
byter of Constantinople, is referred to both Ly 
Šverates (//. E. vi. 15) and Sozomen (#/. £. vi. 
24) as the victim of a barbarian master (Bing- 
ham, Anti. iv. ili. 9). [D. B.] 
EUNUS, martyr, with Julian, at Alexandria ; 
commemorated Feb. 27 (Afart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 
EUODUS, martyr with Calliste and Hermo- 
genes; cominemorated Sept. 1 (Cul. Bizant.) 
[W.F.G.] 
EUOTUS, martyr at Caesaraugusta with 
seventeen others; — commemorated April 16 
(.Murt. Usuardi). [W. F.G.] 


EUPHEMIA. (1) Martyr at Chalcedon, 
under  Diocletian, A.D. 288;  coummemorated 
Sept. 16 (.Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usu- 
ardi); Sept. 16 (Cal. Byzant.) ; commemoration 
of the miracle which she is said to have wrought 
in the church of Chaleedon, July 11 (Cul. Byzant.). 

(2) Martyr at Rome, with Lucia; conmemo- 
rated. Sept. 16 (JZ/art. Hiceron., Cul, Allutii et 
Frontonis). [W.F.G.) 

EUPHRASIA or EUPRAKXIA. (1) Virgin ; 
deposition at Alexandria, Feb. 11 (Mart. Kom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Virgin; deposition in the Thebnis, March 
13 (Mart. Usuardi), [W.F.G.) 

EUPHRASIUS. (1) Bishop, aud martyr; 
natale Jan. 14 (Jfart. Usuardi) ; deposition Jan. 
14 (3fart. Hieron.). i 

(2) Confessor at Eliturgis in Spnin; comme- 
morated May 15 (Jfurt. Kom. Vet., Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.] 

EUPHROSIUS, martyr in Africa; commemo- 
rated March 14 (.Mart. Usuardi). — [W.F.G.] 

EUPHROSYNE or EUFROSINA. (1) 
Virgin, of Alexandria; commemorated Jan. 1 
(Hlart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Virgin, martyr, with Domitilla and Theo- 
dora, under Trajan; commemorated May 7 (70.) 

[W.F.G.] 

EUPIIROSYNE, šsla ufirnp, A.D. 410; oom- 
memorated Sept, 25 ( Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G] 

KUPLUS, deacon, and martyr at Catana in 
Sicily, under Diocletian aud Maximian, A.D. 296 ; 
commemorated Aug. 12 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi); Aug. 11 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(W.r.G.]) 

EUPRAXIA, and Olympias; eommemorated 

July 29 (Cul. Byzant.). See EUPIRASIA. 
(W.F.G.] 

EUPREPIA, martyrat Augusta, with Hila- 
ria and others; commemorated Aug. 12 (Jfart. 
Adonis, Usuardi). [M.F.G] 

EUPREPIUS, one of the three brothers of 
Cosmas and Damianus, martvrs under Diocletian ! 
commemorated Sept. 27 (Jfart. Rom, Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

KUPROBUS, bishop and martyr, at Saintes 
in Gaul ; cominemorated April 30 ( Mart, Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 
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EUPSYCHIUS, martyr at Cacsarea, under | 

Julian; commemorated April 9 (Cul. Byzant.). 
[W.E.G.] 

EUSEBIUS. (1) PALATINU8, martyr with ' 
nine (Aom. Vet. eight) others; commemorated 
March 5 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr with Aphrodisius, Carilippus, and 
Agapius ; commemorated April 28 (Murt, Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(8) The historian, bishop, anđ confessor, of 
Caesarea in Palestine; commemorated June 21 
(Mart. Hieron., Flori, Usuardi), 

(4) Bishop and martyr at Vercelli under Con- 
stantius; commemorated Aug. 1 (Hart. Rom. 
Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuandi). 

(5) Presbyter, and contessor at Rome, unđer 
Constantius Augustus; commemorated Aug. 14 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. 
Frontonis). 

(8) Martyr at Rome, with three others, under 
Commodus ; commemorated Aug. 25 (dfart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(7) Martyr at Adrianopolis in Thrace, with 
Philip the bishop and Hermes; commemorated 
Oct. 22 (Jfurt. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Monk, and martyr at Tarracina in Cam- 
pania, with Felix the presbyter, under Claudius ; 
commemorated Noy, 5 (4fart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(9) Bishop of Samosata, and _martyr under 
Valens; commemorated June 22 (Cal. Biyzant.). 

(W.F.G.] 


EUSIGNIUS, martyr at Antioch, A.D. 361 ;* 
commemorated Aug. 5 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


EUSTACHIUS. (1) Bishop and confessor 
at Antioch in Syria, under Constantine (Constan- 
tius, Ado); commemorated July 16 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Presbyter and martyr in Syria; comme- 
morated Oct. 12 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(8) PLACIDUS, Martyr at Rome, with his 
wife and two children, under Adrian; comme- 
morated Nov. 2 (Jfart. Usuardi). — [W.F.G. 


EUSTATHIUS or EUSTASIUS. (1) With 
nis companions, ueyaAoudprvs, A.D. 100; com- 
memorated Sept. 20 (Cul. Byzant.). 

(2) ab Msketha or Mzcheta; commemorated 
July 29 (Cal. Georg.). 

(8) and Theodotus; commemorated Oct. 1 
(Cal. Armen.). 

(4) Abbot of Luxeuil; deposition March 29 
(Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


EUSTORGIUS, presbyter and martyr at 
Nicomedia ; commemorated April 11 (Jfart. 
Hieron., Usuardi). (W.F.G.) 


EUSTOSIUS, martyr at Antioch with De- 
metrius the bishop, Anianus the deacon, and 
twenty others; commemorated Nov, 10 ( 79.) 

(W.F.G.] 

EUSTRATIUS, martyr with Eugenius and 

three others, A.D. 290; commemorated Dec. 13 


(Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 
EUTHYMIUS. (1) Magnus, Šgios Kul 8eo- 


(pdpos, A.D. 463; commemorated Jan. 20 (Cul. | 


Buzanl.). 
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(3) of Athos; commemorated May 13 ("ul 
Gevry.). , 
(4) Bishop of Sardis, and martvr, A.D. &21: 
commemorated Dec. 26 (Čul. Byzant.). 
[W.F.G.) 
EUTROPIA, sister of Nicasius the bishrp. 
martyr with him at Khcims; commemeratej 
Dec. 14 (Mart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EUTROPIUS (1) and companions, marisr 
A.D. 296; cominemorated March 3 (Cad. Ž:y 
zant.). 

(2) Bishop, and _martyr at Arausio in Garl; 
commemorated May 27 (Mart. Adonis, Usuan:i) 

(8) Martyr at Rome With sisters Zosima and 
Bonosa ; commetnorated July 15 (3fort. Ba 
Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

EUTYCHIANUS. (1) Martyr in Campania, 
with Symphorosa and eight others; commemo- 
rated July 2 (Jfart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuanlij 

(2) Martyr in Africa with Arcadius and two 
others; commemorated Nov. 13 (4fart. Usuardi) 

(8) Pope, and _martyr under Aurelian: com- 
memorated Dec. 8 (3fart. Kom. Vet., Hieron, 
Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

EUTYCHIUS (1). Deacon and _martyr in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, with two others; com- 
memorated May 21 (fart. Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr in Sicily with Placiđus and thirty 
others; commemorated Oct. 5 (3furt. Adouis, 
Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr in Spain; conmemorateđ Dec. 11 
(Mart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(4) Presbyter, and martyr at Ancyra in Gali- 
tia with Domitianus the deacon; commemorat«ed 
Dec. 28 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). 

(5) Patriarch of Constantinople, A.D. 551-582; 


commemorated April 6 (Cul. Byzani.). 
[W.F.G.J 


EUTYCHUS or EUTYCHES. (1) Martyr 
in Thrace with Plautus and Heraeleas; comme- 
morated Sept. 29 (.Hart. Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Naples with Januarius, bishop 
of Beneventum, and others, under Diocletian; 
commemorated Sept. 19 (Afart. Kom. Vet., Bedac, 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr in Italy, with Maro and Victorinus, 
under Nerva; commemorated April 15 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(4) Disciple of St. John, and martyr; comme- 
morated Aug. 24 (Ca/. Byzani.). (W.F.G.] 


EVAGRIUS. (1) Martyr at Tomi in 
Seythia, with Benignus; commemorated April 5 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr at Tomi, with Priscus and Cre- 
scens; comimemorated Oct. 1 (Mut. Fon. Vet,, 
Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EVANGELIARIUM, EVANGELISTA- 
RIUM (EvayyehisTNpiov), the book centiin- 
ing the passages of the gospels to be read in the 
liturgy. [GOsPEL: LECTIONARY : LITUKGICAL 
Books.) (C.] 

EVANGELIARY. (LiTURGICAL Bo0Ks.] 

EVANGELIST. The deacon is called “ Eran- 


(2) Deacon of Alexandria ; commemorated May | gelist"' in his capacity of reader of the gespel. 


5 (Zfurt. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 


| la the liturgy of Chrysostom (c. 19, p. 347, 


I 
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Daniel) the deacon prays the priest, “ Bless, sir, | special application was made of each symbol to 
the evangelist (ebagjeMoThvy) of the holy | each writer. This may be referred to St. Jerome 
apostle and gospel." C.) |on Ezekiel i. St. Matthew has the man, as 


EVANGELISTS. The Four Evangelists are beginning his gospel with the Lord's human 
commemorated Oct. 19 (Cal. Armen.). [C.] genealogy : St. Mark the lion, as testifying the 
Lord's royal dignity, or as containing the ter- 


EVANGELISTS, symbolic representations 
of. We find from Aringhi (ii. 285) that the 
four symbolic creatures are (as might be ex- 
pected) not the original emblems of the four 
«vangelists. The FOUR RIVERS of paradise are | 
perhaps intended to represent the gospel, and | 
the distinct channels of its diffusion through- | 
out the world (Gen. 1i.). These are found in | 
some of the earliest specimens of unquestionably 
authentic Christian decoration, as in the Lateran 
cross [CROss, p. 496), where the lamb and stag 
are introduced. The four books or rolls are 
also found in early work, Ciampini (V. M. i. 67 


tab.; Buonarotti, xiv. 2). In some instances, 
as in the baptism of our Lord in the cemetery 
of St. Pontianus (Aringhi, 275, 2, also at end 
of Bottari), the animals are introduced drink- 
ing in the Jordan. In this case, either the 


mystic river is identified with the four rivers of | 


paradise, and made to accompany the ornamented 


| rible conđemnation of unbelievers at the end of 
his gospel: St. Luke the ox, as he dwells on 
the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ: St. John 
the eagle, as contemplating the Lord's divine 
nature. Ingenuity and devotion have done their 
utmost on this subject for centuries with little 


result. An ivory diptych of the 5th century 
cross below, representing the gospel, as in the š KOSER y, 


Lateran cross (see s. v.), or the cross in St. Pon- 
tianus, below the baptism-picture, represents the 
1.ord's death and baptism thereinto. Mr. Parker | 
gives an admirably clear photograph of the pre- | 
sent condition of this important work, which he 
dates from A.D. 772. The Lateran relic is sup- | 
posed to be similar to the crosses of the time of | 
Constantine. 

The adoption of the four creatures of the 
Apocalypse (iv. 6) as images of the evangelists, 
does not seem to have taken place generally, or 
is not recorded on Christian monuments, before 


given by Bugati (Memorie di S. Celso in fin.) is 
the earliest known representation of this emblem, 
which does not occur in the glass devices recorded 
by Garrucci or Buonarotti. "The well-known 
representation of the four creature-symbols in 
| the great mosaic of the church of St. Pudentiana 
| at Rome, must we think be left out of reckoning 
altogether as an historic document. (See Mr. 
J. E. Parker's photographs, and the articles 
thereon in his Antiquities of Rome, by the author 
of the present paper; also Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle's Zarly Italian Art, vol. i. chap. i.) 
The symbols are placed above a 7th century 


the 5th century. It involves, of course, a 
peculiarly impressive connexion between the 
beginning of the visions of Ezekiel, and the 
unveiling of heaven to the eyes of St. John. 
This is unmistakable; although in the pro- | 
phet's vision the living creatures were not 
only four in number, but each was fourfold in 
shape. “They four had the face of a man, and 
the face of a lion, on the right side; and they 
four had the face of an ox on the Jeft side; they 
four also had the face of an eagle." While in | 
the Apocalypse, ““ The first beast was like a lion, | 
the second like a calf, the third had the face of a 
man, and the fourth beast was like a flying 


eagle." This connexion is said by Mrs. Jameson, 
(Sacred and Legendary Art, 79) to have been 
noticed as early as the 2nd century, though no 
representations are found till the 5th. Nor was 
it till long after the four creatures had been 
taken as prefiguring the four evangelists, that a 


cross, and on close inspection of the photographs, 
appear to have been repaired in fresco, or by 
painting of some kind. The appearance of the 
whole mosaic in fact is that of a quantity of 
material_of diflerent ages, some doubtless verv 
ancient and of great merit, combined as a whole 
o 
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by a painter and _mosaicist of the greatest skill > 
and power in the 16th century. However, the 
use of the quadruple symbols is universal, in 
east and west, and throughout the Christian 
world, in every kind of situation, and bv use of all 
vehicles and methods. They are very frequently 
placed on crosses of the 7th century, about the 
same time as that in which the change took place 
from the lamb at the intersection of the limbs 
of the cross to the humanu form crucified. "They 
occur on the cross of Velitrae, and on some ancient 
German crosses mentioned under CRUCIFIX, as the 
station cross of Planig, &c. But the most inter- 
esting 6th century representation of them known 
to us is the quaintly but most grandly-conceived 
tetramorph of the Rabula MS., which represents 
the Lord at the ascension, mounting a chariot of 
many wings and cherubic form. It shows that 
the Syrian miniaturist had a most vivid ima- 
gination, and the highest power of realising his 
conceptions, as appears in so many parts of that 
extraordinary work. The wheels of the chariot, 
as well as the cherubic forms, connect the vision 
of Ezekiel with the griflins of Lombard Church- 
art as at Verona. Mrs. Jameson gives a very 
interesting tetramorph or cherubic torm bearing 
the evangelic symbols, from a Greek mosaic. 
This symbol is certainly not of the age of the 
earlier catacomb paintings, and occurs first with 
frequency in the tessellated apses and tribunes 
of Byzantine churches, aud is of. course specially 
worthy of note as explaining the connexion be- 
tween the vision of Ezekiel and that of St. John. 
The four animals separately represented occur 
passim, both in Eastern and Western Church- 
work. (See Ciampini, Vef. Mon. i. tab. 48.) There 
are grand examples in the spandrils of the dome 
of Galla Placidia's chapel in Ravenna, as in St. 
Apollinaris in Classe, and particularly in the 
chapel of St. Satyrus at Milan. [For a sihgular 
specimen of Carlovingian grotesques of them 
sce MINIATURE.] (The woodcuts, p. 633, are 
from the latter.) The eagle given below is 
taken from the Evangeliary of Louis le De- 
bonnaire; but the Hours of that emperor and 
the MS. or St. Medard of Soissvns, also contain 
whole page emblems of the four evangelists. 

In St. Vitale at Ravenna the symbols of the 
evangelists accompany their sitting figures. St. 
Matthew has the man, St. Mark the (wingless) 
lion ; the calf, also wingless, belongs to St. Luke, 
aud the eagle to St. John, The nunbus is some- 
times added, and sometimes the creatures bear 
the rolls or bovks of the gospel (Cinmpini, V. MH. 
II. xv.z in St. Cosmas and Damian. See also rid. 
1. xxiv. for St. Apollinaris in Classe, temp. Felix 
IV. about 230). 

There is a very strange missal painting referred 
to by Martigny, where the human forms of the 
evangelists in apostolic robes are surmounted by 
the heads of the creatures, This occurs also, he 
says, nan ancient church of Aquileia (Bartoli, 
Le Antichita di Aquilcia, 404). Two examples 
are given in woodcut by Mrs. Jameson, Sacred 
and Legendary Art, 83. One is by Fra Ange- 
lico, and the hands, feet, and drapery of the other, 
which is not dated, seem too skilfully done to be 
of carly date. 

But the four creatures occur alike in bas-reliefs 
on altars, on sacred vessels and vestments, and 
even on bronze medals. See Paciaudi de Cultu 
S. Joan. Bapt. p. 163, for a bronze coin with the 
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man and the eagle on one side, the _ lion and calf 
vA the other, lettered respectively NAGEOC 
(sic), IOHANNIS, NAPC, LVCAS. — Nothing is 
known of the history of this relic. It mar te 
supposed that wlere the Lord is surrounded by 
saints and apostles the bearers of books «re 
iutended for the evangelists, especially if ther 
are four in number, though on the sarcophagrus 
in Bottari cxxxi. t. only three are represented, 


probably St. Matthew and St. John, with St. 
Mark as companion and interpreter of_ St. Peter. 
Four figures in the baptistery at Ravenna boli- 
ing books, and placed in niches of mosaic ara- 
besques, are considered of doubtful meaning by 
Ciampini (V. M. i. tab. 72); but Martigny is 
perfectly satisfied that the evangelists are in- 
tended by them (Martigny, Dictionmaire s. v. 
Evangelistes). [R. ST.J.T.) 


EVE. [Via] 
EVENING HYMN. In the vespers of the 


Eastern church, after certain fixed psalms, con- 
cluding with Ps. cxsiii., expressive of intense 
expectation, followed by the “ Eutrance," so 
called, of the Gospels considered as enshrining 
Christ Himself, with an erhortation to the ac- 
knowledgment and hearing of Him as there 
present (*“ Wisdom, stand up")—the Evening 
Human is appropriately sung; the triumphant 
“ Hymn of the Evening Light," at once giving 
thanks for the gift of artificial light, and praisiag 
the true “Light that shineth in darkness, in 
Whom is Life, and the Life is the Light of men ? 
—hence called by St. Basil danAUxvios evxapr- 
orla. “Joyful Light of the holy glory of the 
immortal Father, the heavenly, the holy, the 
blessed Jesu Christ, we having come to the 
Setting of the Sun and beholding the Evening 
light, praise God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
It is meet at all times that Thou shouldst be 
hymned wlth auspicious voices, Son of God, 
Giver of Life: wherefore the world gloriheth 
thee." 

"here is reference to tbe “ Eveniug Psalm" 


EVENTIUS 


(rbv čmiAbxviov Vaxudv; i. e. Ps, csli.) in the 
zApostolical Constitutins, which may be consi- 
dered to represent the kastern system of the drd 
or 4th century (lib. viii. €. 35). 

So in the West, Hilary (in Ps. Ixiv.) writes— 
< The day is begun with prayers, and the day is 
closed with hymus to God." 

Bingham; Palmer, Orig. Lit.; Freeman, Prin- 
ciples of Dicine Svrvice. [D. B.) 


EVENTIUS, presbyter and martyr at Rome 
with Alexander the pope and Theodulus the 
presbyter, under Trajan; commemorated May 3 
(IZart. Belne, Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adlonis, 
Usuardi, Cal, Frontonis). [W.F.G.] 


EVIGILATOR CAevrnoTrYs), an oflicer in 
Cireek_ monasteries whose duty it was to waken 
the monks for nocturnal and matutinal services. 
Another otlicer of the_ kind was the *excitatvr,? 
who had to waken a monk asleep in church (LDu- 
cange, Gloss. Lut. et Gr. 5. VV.) (1.G.5.) 


EVILASIUS, martyrat Cyzicus with Fausta 
the Virgin, under Maximinn; commemoratel 
Sept. 20 (IZart. Rom. Vet. Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W. FE. G.] 


EVIL SPIRITS. (DEMON: DEMONIACS: 


ENORCISM.] 

EVODIUS. (1) Martyr at Syracuse, with 
Hermogenes; commemorated April 25 (Mart. 
Usuandi), 

(2) Bishop, and_martyr at Autioch; comme- 
morated May 6 (Jfurt. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usu- 
andi). 

(3) Martyr at Nicaca, with Theodota his mo- 
ther and her two other children, under Diocle- 


tian; commemorated Aug. 2 (/0., Bart. Bedne). 
[W.F.G.] 


EVOVAE is an artificinl word. made out of 
the vowels in the words “seculorum Amen," 
which occur at the end of the Gloria Patri. Its 
object was to serve as a kiud of memoria tech- 
nica to enable singers to render the several Gre- 
gorian chants properly; each letter in Evovac 
standing fvr the svllable trom which it is ex- 
tracted. It must be borne in mind that psalms, 
&c., were sung under antiphons, and that the 
music of the antiphon, being constructed in a 
particular *mode?' or “scale? such as Dorian, 
Phrygian, and the like, the chant or “tone? 
(i. q. *tune*) to the psalm, being not intended 
to represent a full stop or close. might (and 
usually did) not end on the tinal belonging to 
the mode, leaving that ter the coneluding anti- 
Phon: thus dillerent forms of the same mode or 
tone would arise, and these were called Evovac 
ant sometimes Ziiferentito, gnitiones, conelusivnes, 
and speetes seculorum. "Vhis only applies to the 
latter half (cadence) of the chant,as in the * me- 
diation? (at the middle of the verse ofa psalm) 
scarcely any variety was adinitted, except such 
as arose from local use. Thus in the various 
works on the subject, and in service books, 
varieties of endings are to be fvund of greater or 
Jess autignity.  Gerbert mentions the fact that 
in some cases the peculiur distinctive marks of 
the tones had become confused, notably in the 
Ist and 6th; and the only possible distinetivn 
would seem to be in the assignment of uce 
cents. It does not appear however that accent, 
in the modern musical sense of the word, was 
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recognised to any estent by the ancients, Ac- 
CENTUS beiug equivalent to what we should now 
call inlection. [AccENrUs EccLEsiAsticus.] For 
the first few centuries of the Christian era 
rhvthm was regulated by quantity, which gra+ 
dually gave place to accent ; and it seems to the 
writer that musical accentuation remained in a 
very uncertain state until the 17th century, 
Still the Evovae must be regarded as containing 
the germ of the present accepted views respecting 
necent, as may be sven by comparing the follow- 
ing forms. 

(1) Full form of the 1st tone, which is in the 
Dorian mode ; the dominant or reciting note being 
a, and the final note D, 


et iu secula secu - lo - rum. A _ = men 4 +. 


This ending wonld be written thus: 


==" —=—=——s—g 
E M o M A E. 


The aceents are supplied by the writer. — Before 
the invention of notes the same would be ex- 
pressed thus: . ' 
aa GFGaG FED 
EV OV A E . 
(2) A shortened form of the 1st tone, whicn 
does not end on the proper final D, Icaving that 
correct cadence to be supplied by the antiphon. 


et in secula secu - lv - rum. A - 


inen. 


The accents are as before, and the Evovae thus : 


E V O V A E. 


(3) Sixth tone, in the Hypolydian mode ; domi- 
nant a, final F. 


-—— 


etin secula secu_ - lo = 


The Evovae would be expressed thus (accents 
being supplied): 


m r=t— == ——p 
Lo V 0) vV A E. 
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Any one acquainted with music can see how 
nearly identical, so far as notes are concerned, 
these two last forms are, and that the only difter- 
ence of character they can assume is by reason 
ot different accentuation. 

From the uncertainty of accent already men- 
tioned, it will easily be seen that in different 
cases the same tone, and the same ending of it, 
would receive different accentuations according 
to the feeling of the compiler of the Psalter of 
the chureh in question ; and this gives authority 
for the dilferent versions that will be found in 
the modern books of Gregorian tones which are 
very accessible, and to which the reader is re- 
ferred, as for example the following ending of 
the sixth tone (the one most commonly heard) 
compared with the one given above :, 


#7 
jer 
mA dan jana ame! ————_—-—- 
EV o V A E. 


and these, which are both alleged to be the cor- 
rect euding of the second tone: 


EVO V A E. 


It is almost needless to say that modern notation 
is here adopted for the sake of greater simplicity 
and definiteness. 

The chief authority made use of here is the 
supplemental essay in Dyce's edition of the book 
of Common Prayer, with plain tune (now rare) 
which gives ancient authorities, Elias Salomonis, 
Adam de Fulda, and the Zonale_ of St. Bernard, 
all referred to by Gerbort. Although these are 
of later date than the 8th century, the number 
of variations which they recognise,, and the man- 
ner in which their recognitivn is made, seem to 
make it tolerably clear that these differences or 
Evovae are of much prior date to them. The 
view here taken by the writer receives some 
confirmation from the fact that a modern imita- 
tion of the word Evovae proposed by Mr. Dyce 
has never got into use, and is a mere curiosity, 
inasmuch as our means of expressing accent are 
more obvious. DJ. R.L.) 


EVURTIUS, or EVORTIUS, bishop of Or- 
leans, and confessor ; deposition at Orleans, Sept. 
1 (Mart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EWALDUS, or EGUALDUS, name of two 
English presbyters, martyrs among the ancient 
cvutinental Saxons ; commemorated Oct. 3 (Mart. 
Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). ([W.F.G.] 


EXACTIONES are extraordinary revenues, 
whether drawn from a new form of impost 
(census de Rovo impositus), or from raising the 
ate of an old source of revenue (augmentatio 
census). Such exactions were in carly times 
condemned by the church ; thus the 33rd canon 
of the third couucil of Toledo (A.D. 989) and 
the fifth of the sixteenth (A.D. 693) forbade 
bishops to levy exactivns upon their dioceses ; 


EXAMINATION FOR ORDERES 


pope Leo IV. (A.D. 853) nlso stizmatizeld as 
“ exactiones illicitae " any demands for supplies 
made by bishops “ ultra statuta patrum." Simi- 
lar decrees were also made by later authorities. 
It is laid down by canonists that an “ exactien 7 
must have manifest justification (manifesta et 
rationabilis causa) and be limited to the sun 
absolutely necessary to be raised (moderatum 
auxilium). (Corpus Juris Cunon., Dveret. P. ii. 
causa x. qu. 3, c. 6; and Decr. Grej., lib. ili. tit. 
39; Herzog, Zeal-Encycl. iv. 260.) LC.) 


EXAFOTI. The LĐer Pontif. tells us (p. 
250, D. ed. Muratori), that Benedict Ill. “ obtulit 
canistra exafoci ex argento purissimo,“ where tne 
true reading no doubt is ezafuta (t. e. dtaboTa) 
coronae of six lights. Compare ENAFOTIA. Tne 
same authority speaks of a corona of sixtevn 
lights, “ canistrum excaedecafotii " (dfxaičera- 
goriov) (Ducange, s. 0.). [C.] 


EXAPOSTEILARIA CElarosreaAdpa)are 
TROPARIA, which probably received their name 
from the fact that the word edfaxdoreiAov fre- 
quently occurred in them, as they were mainlv 
supplications to God to send forth His Holy Spirit 
upon the worshippers. When other subjects 
were introduced iuto them another etymolezy 
was imagined, that the word “ exaposteilarivn ? 
referred to the ““sending forth " of God's ser- 
vants into the world to preach the gospel. 

(Neale's Zustern Church, Introd. 845; Daniel's 
Codex Liturg. iv. 701.) [C.] 


EXACUSTODIANUBS CEčakovorošia»os), 
one of the seven sleepers of Ephesus, A.D. 448 ; 
commemorated Oct. 22 (Cal. Byzant.). 

[W. F.G.] 


EXALTATION OF THE CROSS. 
[Cnoss, EXALTATION OF THE.) 


EXAMINATION OF COMMUNI- 
CANTS. [CoMmmun1os, HOLY, p. 417.) 


EXAMINATION FOR ORDERS. It ap 
pears always to have been the intention of the 
church that there should be a careful examination 
into the fitness of candidates for orders. As re- 
garded their moral character, this was in some 
degree provided for by the public testimony ef 
the people at the time ofordination [ELECTION OF 
CLERGY]. Soit is said that when Alexander Seve- 
rus was about to appoint any governors of pro- 
vinces or other oflicials, he ordered that public 
enquiry should be made into their character, add- 
ing that this was the custom both of Jews and 
Christians in the selection of their priests (el. 
Lamprid. Vita Alex. Sever. c. 45). In some cases, 
as in that of Augustine (Possid. Vita Auwpust, c. 4), 
itappears that this may have supplied the place 
of any further examination. The third council 
of_Carthage (c. 22), decreed that a candidate 
for ordinativn must be approved either by the 
testimony of the people or the examination of 
the bishop. But in general the duty of exami- 
nation appears to have rested with the bishop 
Chrysostom (zrepl ieporivns iv. 2, S 376), spenks 
of the duty of the ordaining bishop to muke 
diligent enquiry into the characters of those 
presented to him by the electors. The 6th 
canon of Theophilus, archdeacon of Alexandria 
(Balsamon, ii. 170), provides that when the 
candidates have been selected by the clergy, 
the bishop shall examine them. Basil how- 


=— 
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ever (Ep. 181), speaks of an ezaminantion con- 
ducted by presbyters and deacons, and then 
referred to the chorepisvopi. "The canon too of 
Theophilus, already quoted,  mentions the 
orthodox clergy of the district as having the 
right of examination in certain cases. — Thomas- 
sin ( Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discip. ii. 1, c. 32,8 11-12), 
thinks it probable that the task of examining 
candidates was delegated in the first place to the 
cathedral clergy, and afterwards, in the provinces, 
to the priests and deacons. 

The examination in these cases appears to have 
been chietly an enquiry iuto the moral charac- 
ter and general fitness of the candidates. "The 
fourth council of Carthage (c. 1), directs that 
every bishop should be exramined before ordi- 
nation, as to his personal qualitiea, such as 
prudence, morality, and learning, both profane 
and sacred, and also as to his holding the right 
faith as contained in the crceds. It is not said 
by whom the examination was to be conducted. 
The council of Narbonne (c. 11), forbids any 
bishop to ordain either a priest or deacon who is 
utterly unlearned. This appears to imply a 
previous examination into literary as well as 
moral qualifications. (P.0.] 

EXARCH. Generically the word "Ežapxos 
is applied to any one who takes the lead. —"Hence 
it is used of one who is chief in any department 
or undertaking. So Plutarch in his life of Numa 
has "Efapxos rev lepov in the sense of sacrornn 
princeps, or summus pontifex.* In its specific 
ecclesiastical application it has more than one 
sense. 

1. It is perhaps most commonly and most 
strictly applied to the great prelates who pre- 
sided over the “dioceses" (Awwxhges, see Dro- 
UESE), as they were called, whjeh were formed 
in imitation of the civil dioceses of Constantine. 
Each of these *dioceses" comprehended several 
“ provinces? (črapxla:), and the metropolitans of 
these latter were subordinated to the exarchs of 
the former. The 9th and 17th canons of the 
council of Chalcedon recognise, or give,b a right 
of appeal from the decision of the metropolitan 
to the ezarch. The word therefore became nearly 
svnonvmous with _ patriareh. — Accordingly, in 
the NYorcls of Justinian, when imperial sanction 
is given to the principle expressed in the canons 
of. Chalcedon, the word exarch is turned into 
patriareh.€ Yet though every patriarch had 
the power of an exarch, every exarch was not, 
properly speaking, a patriarch, the latter name 
being given only to the heads of the more eminent 
dioceses. Thus in the “Notitia* given in Bing- 
ham, book ix. eh. 1, 86, which seeins to repre- 
sent the state of things at the end of the 4th 
century, we find the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria, but the exarchs of Asian, Pontus, 
"Th race, Macedonia, Dacia, and others.“ [NOTITIA.] 

a A well-known application of the term in secular 
government is the title of the exarch of Ravenna. 

b “ Utrum omnes exarchi hanc potestatem ante hoc 
Concilium excrcuerint necne, incertum est: Hoc tamen 
certum, eam ab boc concilio tllis primo contirmatam csse." 
Beveridge, Pandect, Annot. in Canon. Coicil. €halc. 

115. 

2 SE vero contra metropolitam talis aditio flat ab 
e: iscopo, aut clero, aut alil quacumque persona, dio- 
Cescos illius beatissimus putriarcha simili mmnodo causam 
judicet."*— Nore! 123, c. 22. 

d Beveridge thinks that Balsamon and Morinus are in 
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Subsequently Constantinople absorbeđ Pontns, 
Asia, and Thrace, becoming a patriarchate. (See 
Neale, Holy East. Church, General Introduction.) 

2. The word is also sometimes used in refer- 
ence to metropolitans. For we find the phrase 
exarch of the province (ččapxos T7s črapxlas) 
as well as exarch of the diocese (čfapxos T5js Šioi- 
khoews). It is used, for instance, in the 6th 
canon of the council of Sardica, where the sense 
seems beyond doubt." But the word is here 
probably used in its general sense of chief, rather 
than in any technical signification. 

3. In later times the name exarch was also 
applied to certain Jegates of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, who appear to have been charged 
by him with the general maintenance of his 
rights and authority, and also entrusted with 
the visitation of monasteries subject to him. 
The name is also given to ecclesiastics deputed 
by him to collect the tribute .pavable by him to 
the Turkish government. These legates ap- 
pear to have had large powers, and might even 
excommunicate, depose, or absolve in the name 
of the patriarch. (See Beveridge, Pandectae Ca- 
nonum, Annotativns on the Cunons of Chalcedon, 
PP. 120, 121.) 

Authoritics.—Snicer, Thesaurus, s.v. "Etapxos ; 
Beveridge, Pandectae  Canonum, Oxon. 1672; 
Bingham, Antiquities, bk. ii. ch. 17, and bk. ix.; 
Thomassinus, Vetus et Nova Lccles. Discip. parti. 
lib. 1, cap. 17. [B. 8.) 

EXCAECATIO. To deprive of sight was 
not a mode of punishment sanctioned by the 
Benedictine rules. But in the 8th century some 
abbats had recourse to this barbarity in the case 
of contumacious_monks. It was forbidden by 
Charles the Great (Cupitul. A.D. 789, c. 16) and 
by the council of Franktvrt (A.D. 794, c. 18); 
and abbats were strictly ordered to confine them- 
selves to the infliction of punishments prescribed 
in their rule (cf. Xeg. Bened. Comment. c. 25; 
Mabillon, Ann. Ord. Bencd. Saec. 1V. Pranef. i. 
139). [I. G. S.) 

EXCEPTOR. (1) The word ezcpere was 
used in later Latinity to express the “ faking- 
down" of a person's words. Thus Augustine 
(Epist. 110), “a notariis ecclesine excipiuntur 
quae dicimus."  Hence a reporter of  judicial 
acts and sentences—as in the case of Christian 
martyrs—was called erceptor. A gloss on Pru- 
dentius (apud Ducange) speaks of * exceptores *? 
who took down the dicta of the judge and the 
answers of the _martyr. — Compare _NOTARY. 
(Ducange's Gloss. 8 v.; Bingham's Anti). III. 
xiij. 5). 

(2) The word is occasionallv used as equiva- 
lent to avdŠoxos [SPONSOR], for Which ** suscep- 
tor * is more cominonly employed. (C.] 

EXCLUSION FROM  COMMUNION. 
[CommuNioN, HOLY : EXCOMMUNICATION.] 


EXCLUSIVA designates, in modern times, 
the right claimed by certain Roman Catholic 
error in speaking of a kind of metropolitana set over 
wlole dloceses, and yet not patriarchs. May they not 
have meant such as the exarclhs of Asia and Poutus? (See 
Bev. Pandect. Can. Annot. in _ Cene. Chat. p. 121.) Vale 
siua (bs. on_Socrates' Ilist. Eccles. lib. 3, cap. 9) cal!s 
these exarchs “ minores patriarchas," anđ says “Pairi- 
archao nomen interdum usnrpirunt. 

€ “Khe svords are čita ypauuarwv rov čfdpxov čmrapxiac, 
A€yw Še TOV ČTLJKUTOV TTJS MIJTPOTTOA COS. 
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powers of excluding a particular cardinal from 
being elected pope. 

he present form of this right is of course 
modern, and arises from the political circum- 
stances of the age in Europe; but traces of the 
very decided influence exerted by princes in re- 
straining the liberty of papal elections are found 
ata comparatively enrly date.  'The emperor 
Honorius, for instance, in the case of the double 
election and consecration of Eulalius and Boni- 
face, decided (A.D. 418) in favour of Fulalius, 
afterwards drove him from the city, and (A.D. 
419) ordered the installation of Boniface (Auctu- 
arium Symmachianwn, Epistt. 19-31; Baronius, 
an. 419, $$ 2 and 11, etc.). "The same emperor, 
at the request of Boniface, made an ordinance 
that for the future, in case two candidates dis- 
puted the papal chair, neither should be pope 
but a fresh election should be held (Corpus Jurig 
«Canon. Dist. xcviis cc. 1 and 2; Hardouin, Concil. 
i, 1237). Nor was the inuence of the temporal 
power diminished when Germans ruled in Italy. 
Odoacer (A.D. 483) desired that no papa! election 
should take place without his concurrence (sine 
nostra consultatione), and little heed was paid 
by subsequent princes to the canon of a Roman 
synod under pope Symmachus (A.D. 502) con- 
demning such interference of the secular arm 
(Hardouin, ii. 977; C.J. C. Dist. xcvi. c. 1,87). 
Theodoric repeated the enactment of Odoacer. On 
the reconquest of Italy under Justinian the con- 
lirmation of the papal election fell into the hands 
of the emperors, who ex xacted considerable sums 
in consideration of it, until the fee wus given up 
by Constantine Pogonatuš i in the year 678 (Liber 
Pontif., in Aqutho; C.J. C. Dist. lxiii. c. 21). 
Somewhat later, in the case of Benedict II. 
(A.D. 684) the claim to confirm the pope was 
also resigned by the same emperor. This, how- 
ever, lel to so much disorder, that it was found 
necessary again to invoke the co-operation of the 
civil power; and the fuet of the necessity of the 
ecmperor*s concurrence is recognised in the Žiber 
Ihurnus Pontilf. Rom. (c. ii. lib. 3; see also 
Garnier's Disscrtation in his edition of the Lib. 
Diurn.), probably of the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the eizhth century. The neces- 
sity for the confirmation of the emperor con- 
tinued_ when the a ankish chiefs acquired the 
imperial dignity. Compare Pore. (Jacobson in 
Herzog's Reul-Enc yclop. iv. 280.) [C.] 


ENCOMMUNICATION (Abhstentio, Anath- 
ema, Erconnatnicatio, advaBeua, dpopisućs). The 
partial or total, temporary or perpetual, exclu- 
sion of a member from the privileges of the 
church. 


I. ORDINARY EXCOMMUNICATION. 


Excommimication belongs to the class of 
corrective or_ medicina! penalties (poenae medi- 
cinales or censurae), not to the vindictive 
(poenne vindicativae). — Augustine (Serm. 351, 
c. 12), distinguishes between “* prohibitio medi- 
cinalis'" and “prohibitio mortalis," meaning 
(apparently) by the one, exelusion from the 


mysterieg, by the other, exclusion_ from the 
chureh and Christian fellowship  altogether. 
"Fhe canon law (Corpus J., 6. 37, can. xxiv. 


qu. iii.), lays down generallv that excommunica- 
tion is “disciplina, non eradicatio;" the excom- 
municated person is capable of being restored to 
bis privileges, upon repentance [PENITENCE]. 
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The exclusion of peccant members from social 
privileges is a right inherent in all societies; 1t 
was in practice among the Jews at the Uhristian 
era, and was incorporated by our Lord into the 
eonstitution of His church. It is no part of car 
purpose to discuss the theological bearing of the 
language in which our Saviour conveved tnis 
power (St. Matt. xviii. 15-18, xvi. 19), ner to 
investigate the traces which the New Testumeut 
contains of the use to which the apostles put it 
(Rom. xvi. 17; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 17; Gal. i. &,. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 6, 14; Tit. iii. 105 2 John 10.11) 
(See Art. Ercommunication in Dict. of tke Bićie 
It is suficient to note that a power of cuttinz 
off oftfenders was conferred on the apoastles as 
rulers of the church, and was by them mude a 
systematic part of church government.  'Tnere 
are however _ two instances of direct  e1- 
communication by St. Paul, which must be 
noticed in more detail, because they supplivd at 
once the language and the model after _ whivh 
the church framed in subsequent ages her 
censures. The apostle by a fvormal_judgment 
delivered the incestuous Corinthian “to Satuu, 
for the destruction of the flesh " (1 Cor. v. 5); a 
sentence which cannot sigrity less than this— 
that the man was thrust outside the Uhristiin 
fold. Whecu St. Paul wrote his second epistie, 
some six or nine months later, the man on hu» 
repentance was readmitted into the church. A 
similar sentence, but producing no similar peni- 
tence, was delivered against Hymenaeus and Aler- 
auder (1 Tim. i. 20). Hymenaeus i is mentioned in 
2 Tin. ii. 17, 18, as a teacher of heresy.  [li, 
case therefore formed a precedent for ercom- 
munication fer heretical opinion, as that of the 
Corinthian for immorality. The authority ter 
the use of the formula, ANATHEMA, (avaBeua), 
so common afterwards in the Peniteutial Canons, 
is to be found in 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 2. 

The _ proots that the chureh has always 
elaimed and exercised the power of excominuni- 
cation, are everywhere patent. — Fathers (c.g., 
Irenaeus, Haeres. iii. 3; Cyprinn, De Orat. Du. 
c. 18; Epist. 41, c. 25; 59 ce. 1,9, 10, 11; Basil, 
Epist. 61, ad Athanas. ; Leo the Great, Eprs!. 
32,ad Fuaustian ; Ambrose, Epist. 40, ad Fheodus.), 
and councils_(e,g., Cann. Ajpostt. €. 8, &c.; 
iv. Carth. c. 73; ii. Arles, c. 8; Venet. c. 35; 
Toledo, cc. 15, 16, 18), all claim the power ot 
excommunication, o! greater or less severity and 
duration, in the case of_offendcrs, whether 
against morality or against orthodory. The 
PENITENTIAL BOOKS mention numberless cases 
in which excommunication is the penalty. See 
for instance the Penitential of archbishop Theo 
dore (Haddan and Stubbs, Cvuncils and Dozu- 
ments, iii. 173). 

Persons suhject to  Ercommunication.— The 
power of excommunicating was held to he in 
some measure correlative to that of baptisinz; 
those who could admit into the church could also 
exclude. "The unbaptised were never excommu- 
nicated, though catechumens might be, and were, 
put back into a lower grade, and their bapti<m 
postponed. Children were not excemmunicatei, 
nor (commonly) zeigning princes or large sev- 
tions of the ehureh. With these erceptions all 
Christian people, men or women, might be cut 
of from communicu with the faithful. But 
the sentence was invariably a personal one fer 
persona] oftences; the innocent were not punished 
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with the guiltv. Such a process as laying 
whole nation under an interdict for some sup- 
posed oilence of the people or their rulers ws 
not known in the early ages, nor before the 12th 
century. 

According to the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 
cc. 37, 38, 39) the course of discipline was that if 
any offender did not voluntarily come forward and 
acknowledge his guilt he was to be summoned by 
the bishop, first in privacy, then in the presence 
ol two or three witnesses ; then if he would not 
yield, the case was to be told to the church, 
and if he was still oblurate, sentence would 
proceed against him. No one was to be excom- 
municated before he had been several times 
admonished, according to the apostolic injunc- 
tivn, “him that isan heretic, after the first or 
second admonition, reject" Nor could anv 
ollender be excommunicated in his absence, nor 
without legal conviction either by his own 
admission or by cretlible witnesses. On this 
sateguard against abuse of power, Van Fspen 
Cuotes a passage from St, Augustine, “* We can- 
not reject any from our communion unless they 
have either voluntarily contessed vr been charged 
and convictel before some secular or ecclesiastical 
tribunal " (St. Aug. Seri. 351 de Poenitent.). 
One witness was not received as sutlicient evi- 
dence of gnilt, even though the one was a 
bishop. No one could incur excommunication 
for anything temporal; such matters were left 
to the civil courts, and excommunication in the 


early ages was a spiritual weapon, cuttin« otl 


froin spiritual privileges. — Gregory the Great, 
writing to some bishop whose name has been 
lost, severely Tebukes him for using for his own 
private ends, power _conferred upon him for the 
good ol the souls of his Hock (Zpist. ii, 34). It 


was torbidden also to excommunicate for sins of 


intirmity and traltv. “ There are some sins," 
says 5. Ambrose (in erhort. ad Poenit.), “ which 
inay be daily pardoned bv mere supplicativn to 
God, in that petition “forgive us our trespusses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us." 
And it was necessary that the otlence should be 
public; for it was always a maxim * De oceultis 
non judicat keclesia.?" So St. Cyprian, *“ We so 
£ar as it is committed to us to see and judlre, 
look only at the face (the conduet) of each one, 
his heart and his conscience we cannot investi- 
gate (Crpr. Zpist. 93). 

It would be impossible within reasonable limits 
to emumerate the graver crimes for which the 
church cut ot her unworthy members. They may 
in general be reduced under one of the three hends 
of uncleanness, idolatry, bloodshed. Upon the 
treatment which men gunilty of these crimes 
should receive, many of the earlv controversies on 
discipline hinged, There were, moreover, many 
b reaches of each of the commandments which ren- 
dered the ottender subject to the hizhest censure 
of the church, which cannot be brought under this 
classiication. Of these it will be sutlicient to 
point out a few which were peculiar to the 
times, or which the opinion of the present dav 
would deal with more leniently. "The principle 
underlving the whole system of ecclesiastical 
censures, was the preservation of sound members 
of the Christian body from the evil example o 
contagion of the unsvund.  Hence, heresy wa 
ever _reckoned among the gravest sins. H: drdiy 
less dangerous, and hardly less rigorously pun- 
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ished in times of persecution, or during the 
barbarian  invasions, was apostisy either to 
heathenisim or to Fudaisim. Any tampering with 
idolatry was rigidly prohibited. A Christian 
was forbidden to be a public actor, or to be 
present at any theatrical representation, which 
commonly in that age ministered to lasci- 
viousness; or to frequent the circus, for it 
was regarded as an appendage of false worship, 
and detrimental to the majesty of God; or to 
use divination or astrology, fer that was to put 
destiny in the place of divine providence; or to 
follow anv trade, such for example as the train- 
ing of gladiators, which in its nature was scan- 
dalous; or to be a talebenrer, a gambler, or 

ragrant. See Gregory Nyssen's canonical epistle 
to Letoius bishop of Melitina, which contains an 
elaborate classification of sins, and the peualties 
to be allotted to them. 

legrees. of Excommunication.— Morinus dis- 
tinguishes three degrees of exconimunication : 
1st. All those who were guilty of lighter sins 
were _punished by exclusion from the otlering of 
the oblations and partakiug ot the communiovna ; 
2nd. Those who sinned more grievouslv were not 
only altogether shut out from partaking of the 
communion, but also from being preseut at that 
service, and were _moreover * delivered unto Sa- 
tan," ze. to certain bodily austerities and mortili- 
cations; 3rd. Those who persisted iu olending. or 
fell into deadlv sin, were expelled alike from all 
share in the sacred mysteries, and from the very 
building of the_ church.  (Morin. de foenitent., 
lib. 4, c. 11.) Van Espen considers that there 
were two degrees only, one of which was called 
“ medicinalis," the other “ mortulis," (Aug. lom. 
lib. 1.), or. more commonly, “ Anathema" (Van 
Espen Jus feel. Pars ili. Tit. xi. c. iv.); Bing- 
ham also discovers_ two degrees, lesser and 
greater excommunication (apopiruds, apopiruos 
mavreAns). The former, which correspends with 
the first two classes of Morinus, exeluded oflen- 
ders from the eucharist, und the prayers of the 
faithful, but did not exclude them from the 
church, tor still they might stay to hear psalms 
and the reading of the scripture, and sermon and 
praver of catechuimens and penitents, aud depart 
when the service of catechumens ended. Greater 
excommunication was a rejection not only from 
the eucharist but from any presence in church 
whatever, and any association with Christian 
men (Bingham, Antiq. lib. xvi. c. 11). There 
remains a still more terrible form of censure, 
which undoubtedly was sometimes imposed, and 
which was an absolute and tinal excision from 
the church. St. Cvprian ( Ziprst. 55 ad Anton.) 
speaks of some of his predecessors who closed 
the dvor for ever against adulterers, but adds, 
that other bishops admitted sinilar oftenders 
after a period of penitence to the grace of the 
chureh. — 'Fhere are various canens in the 
council of _klvira (circa 300 A.D.), Which utterly 
debar otienders from communion with the faith- 
ful for the remainder ot their lives, * nec in fine 
cominunionem aecipere " (Con. Flor. ce. 1,12, 
13, 11, 73). Can. 46 declares that if anv persist 
in sin after having been already punished, he 
should be totallv cast out, ** peuitus ab ecelesid abe 
Jiciatur." 'Uhe council of Anevra (cc. 9, 16 ; circa 
319 A.D.) fixes a limit to the penalty attached to 
those very crimes tor which that at Eliberis had 
decreed final excisiou. It would appear there- 
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fore that total and irremediable exclusion was at 
ao time a universal practice, but nevertheless, at 
certain periods, and in certain localities, where 
possibly the magnitude of offences required to 
be dealt with by a penalty of equal magnitude, it 
was uuhesitatingly employed. The practice of 
excommunicating the dead had no existence in 
the early centuries, or if here and there it eristed, 
was supported by no canonical authority. The 
second council of Constantinople (553 A.D.), first 
introduced it into the Eastern church, and about 
100 years later it crept into the Western (Morin. 
de Poenitent. lib. x. c. 9). 

Effect of Sentence.—'The punishment inflicted 
by a sentence of excommunication varied not only 
with the gravity of the oflence, but with the dis- 
cretion of the bishop, the customs of the diocese 
or province, and still more with the age of the 
church in which the oftender lived. In the early 
centuries the church was ruled with a gentler 
discipline than was possible when her ranks were 
filled up promiscuously from the multitude. The 
incestuous man, whom St. Paul expelled from 
among his Corinthian converts with such solemn 
denunciation, was received again on his repen- 
tance, probably within a few months, certainly 
within the year. And .up to the time of Mon- 
tanus, punishments even for grave breaches of 
the law of the gospel were equally lenient. 
The term of the penalty was left to the disere- 
tion of the bishop. Through the whole of 
Tertullian's Treatise de Poenitentia, and in the 
Apostolic Canons, with one exception, there is 
no mention of any time for the duration of the 
censure. And even in the increasing severity 
which prevailed for the next hundred years, 
punishments scarcely ever exceeded one or two 
years (Morin. de Poenitent. lib. iv. c. 9). 
Thenceforward, years would not suffice where 
weeks or months had been deemed sufficient 
before. = Ten, fiftecn, twenty years, were no 
uncommon  penalties. St. Basil excludes n 
murderer from the church for twenty years 
(can. 56). The _council of Ancyra decrees that 
a murderer should be a penitent for the rest 
of his life, and be received back iuto com- 
munion only at the hour of death (can. 22). 
For murder combined with other great crimes 
the council of Elvira (can. 11), forbids com- 
munion even in death. — But at no period did 
any hard and fast law prevnil; if an offender 
voluntnrily confessed his guilt,a shorter term of 
exclusion_ was measured out to him ; if on the 
other hand, a man who had before caused 
scandal was further rebellioug and obdurate, his 
sentence was doubly severe. 'The lesser excom- 
munication carried _ with it only an exelusion 
trom communion, and from the inner mysteries 
and privileges of the faith. Three weeks of this 
separation was the punishment assigned by the 
council of Elvira to those who wilfully ab- 
sented themselves from church for three succes- 
sive Sundays; a year for some more venial forms 
of unchastity ; another period for enting food 
in company with a Jew (Con. Eliber. cc. 21, 
14,50). And when the term expired they were 
received again to all the privileges of full com- 
munion, without being called upon to submit to 
public penance. Very different from this was 
the _punishment attending the greater excom- 
munication, anathema. For the first 500 years 
the punishment was exclusively spiritual, laid 
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upon the souls, not the bodies of men, depriving 
them of spiritual blessings, and in no way inter- 
fering with their political relations. Heresiarchs 
however, and dangerous heretical teachers, wer» 
at all periods treated with exceptional severity ; 
the church was forbidden to hold any intereourse 
with them, to receive them into their houses, cr 
to bid them God speed. It was only graduallr, 
after the empire became Christian, that the 
weapons of the church's warfare began to te 
more carnal, and the secular power was invoked 
to uphold the ecclesiastical. At no time befvre 
Theodosius, who declared apostates either to 
Judnism or heathenism incopable_ of making 
wills or receiving bequests, and whose Cefer ae 
Haereticig attaches other pains and penalties to 
heretics, were any civil disabilities  impos«d 
upon those whom the church had cast or. 
Whatever rights a man had from the laws «f 
God or man, as father, master, magistrate, these 
he retained after the door of the church w:s 
closed against him. Yet in the primitive aza, 
wheu the congregations of Christians were cem- 
paratively small and the members known to 
each other, and the spiritual censure was fol- 
lowed by an immediate and Jiteral banishment 
from all sacred offices, from the society of their 
brethren in the faith, from all association what- 
ever with holy men and holy things, the 
sentence fell with overwhelming severity. All 
the man most valued was taken from him. 
He was looked upon as under the bin of Gel 
wrath; he was cut off from the kingdom af G.d 
on earth ; like the leprous man among the Jews, 
he had the visible plague-spot of sin upon him; 
there had been passed upon him what was re- 
garded as a _presage of the future judgment, fr 
What God had by his ministers bound on earth, 
he would certainly, it was believed, unless the 
man repented, bind in heaven. The Ajawtdfii 
Canons (c. 11) forbad any one even to pray ina 
house with a man under anathema. The first 
council of "Toledo (400 A.D.), ordered (€. 13) 
that “If any layman is under excommunicativa, 
let no clergyman nor religious person come near 
him nor his house. Also if a clergyman is 
excommunicated, let him be avoided, and if ary 
is found to converse or to eat with him, let him 
also be excommunicated." His name was erused 
from the DirTycuHs, (p. 561); and there are in- 
stances of the crasure having been made after 
the man had died, and his sins had not come to 
light while he lived. His oblations were not 
received at the altar, and even gitts which he 
had presented to the church were rejected with 
him. His books might not be read, nor might 
any intermarry with him. And when his end 
came he was refused all sacred oitices on his 
deathbed, and no Christian. man might attend 
his funeral, and no Christian rite be performel 
at it, unless he had given proof of repentance 
and passed away before being formally absolval, 
Nor could any one hope to avoid judginent bv a 
voluntary exile, for notice was sent to other 
congregations, and in the discipline of the earir 
Church, a stranger was not admitted into com- 
munion unless he brought with him COMMEN- 
DATORY LETTERS from his own diocese. A man 
once excommunicated was never ordained, er 
if it was discovered after his ordination, that 
he had been previously censured, he was removal 


from the ininistry (Conc. Eliber. can. 39; Cone, 
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Nic. 10). "This latter strictness was not invari- 
ably enforced, but the axiom * Poenitentes 
.ordinari non debent," became universal in the 
Western church, although not alwaysin practice 
in the Eastern. 
Ezcommunication of Clergy.—In some cases 
the clergy, for ollences for which laymen were 
.excommunicated, were suspended und reduced to 
lay communion [DEGRADATION]; but they mizht 
incur both degradation and excommunication. 
The clergy were brought to trial with more legal 
iormalities than the laity, because if found guilty 
they were deprived not only of spiritual privi- 
leges but of oflice and emolument. The Apustolic 
Čarnions (30) decree that any bishop, priest, or 
deacon guilty of simony shall be cut off from all 
cominunion whatever. — Mention is also made of 
reducing clergy to “ peregrina communio," com- 
munion of straugers, which would seem to 
signify that they were to be treated as strangers 
who came without cominendatory letters, allowed 
a mere subsistepce from the ollerings, but de- 
nied communion [CoMMUNIOSN, HOLY, p. 417). 
By the council of Chalcedon (451 A.D.) mouks 
were subject to the same discipline as laity. 
Fom or Rite—Judgment was delivered in 
the indicative mood, inasmuch as it decreed a 
punishment then and there inflicted. It was 
declared after the reading of the gospel, the 
bishop standing on the ambo. There is no re- 
cord of any ceremony atteuding the delivery of 
the sentence in the early ages; but Martene 
publishes a MS. of about the year 1190 which 
prescribes that twelve priests ought to stand 
round the bishop with lamps or torches in their 
hands, and that after the conclusion of the sen- 
tence they should cast them on the ground and 
stamp out the light beneath their feet, and that 
the bishop should then explain to the people the 
meaning and effect of the ceremony they had 
witnessed. No recognised rite of exvommunica- 
tion was in general use before the 9th or 1uth 
century. The formula ordinarily employed was 
founded on our Lord's words, * Let him be asan 
heathen man and a publican.? The council of 
Ephesus degraded Nestorius in these terms. 
“ć Wherefore our Lord Jesus Christ, whose _ma- 
jesty he by his blasphemous words has assailed, 
pronounces Nestorius, through this sacred svnod, 
deprived of his episcopal rank aud degraded from 
the fellowship and oflice of the priesthood 
throughout tbe world." The sentence of excom- 
munication of Andronicus, governor of Ptolemais, 
by his bishop, Synesius (410 A.D.), gives a more 
detailed account of the penalties involved in the 
sentence. “ The church of Ptolemais makes this 
injunction to all her sister churches throughout 
the world. Let no church of God be open to An- 
dronicus and his accomplices; but let every sa- 
cred temple and sanctuary be shut against them. 
The devil has no part in paradise ; though he pri- 
vily creep in he is driven out again. I therefore ad- 
monish both private men and magistrates neither 
to receive them under their roof nor to their table: 
and priests more especially, that they neither 
converse with them when living nor attend their 
funcrals when dead. And if any one despise this 
church as being only a small city, and receive 
those that are excoimmunicated by her, let them 
know that they divide the church by schism. 
And whosoever does so, whether levite, presbyter, 
or bishop, shall be ranked in the same class with 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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Andronicus. We will neither give them the 
right hand of fellowship, nor ent at the same 
table with them, and much less will we com- 
municate in sacred mysteries with those who 
choose to take part with Andronicus " (Synes. 
Epist. 58). [See PENITENCE.) 

The following, from an Anglican Pontifical 
preserved at Gemblours, considered by Martene 
(De hit. Ant. ii. 322; ed. Venet. 1785) to have 
been written in the &th century, may serve 
us a specimen of the later tvrms. "The bishop, 
denouncing certain persons who, not having the 
fear of God before their eyes, had plundered the 
property of the .church, and who, after being 
thrice swnmoned, contumaciously refused to 
appear, proceeds : “ These therefore we, by the 
authority conferred upon us by God.... and 
the statutes of the canons, excommunicate and 
cut off from the bounds of the Holy Church of 
God, and _expel from the congregation of Chris- 
tian_ men ; and unless they speedily come to a 
better mind and make satisfaction to us, we con- 
found them with eternal malediction and con- 
demn with perpetual anathema. May they incur 
the wrath of the heavenly judge; may they be 
deprived of the inkeritance of God and His elect ; 
may they neither in this present lite huve com- 
munion with Christians, nor in the life to come 
obtain part with God and _ His saints; but may 
they be numbered with the devil and his ser- 
vants, and receive the punishment of avenging 
flame with everlasting mourning. In heaven 
and earth _mauy they be abominable, and be tor- 
tured for ever with the pains of hell. "Cursed be 
they in the house, cursed in the field; cursed 
be their food and their fruit; cursed be all that 
they possess, from the dog that barks for them 
to the cock that crows for them. May they 
have their portion with Dathan and Abiram, 
whom hell swallowed up quick, and with An- 
anias and Sapphira, who lied unto the apostles of 
the Lord and tell down dead, and with Pilate, 
and Judas who betraved the Lord ; may they be 
buried witn the burial of an ass, and so may 
their light be quenched in the midst of darkness. 
Amen? ' 

Minister of Excommunication.—The officer en- 
trusted with the power of excommunication was 
the bishop of the divcese to which the offender 
belonged. ([BisHOP, p. 231.) The administration 
of discipline was originally entirely in his hands; 
it was he who bound and he who 1oosed. As the 
church increased, the intliction of other forms of 
penance was delegated to the inferior clergy, but 
the great sentence of excommunication was a 
weapon which the bishop kept exclusively in the 
power of his own order. Within his diocese his 
jurisdiction was supreme; he might mitigate or 
increase censure at his discretivn. In the exercise 
of this authority he was independent of his pres- 
bytery ; he sat indeed with it to hear confessions 
which might criminate others, or to receive accu- 
gations against the _brethren, or to decide rights 
and causes brought betore him, and oifences might 
then be divulged which would expose the offender 
to excommunication, but when once gnuilt was 
established, either by confession, or conviction, 
or notoriety, the bishop alone imposed the sen- 
tence.  Instances also abound of bishops consult- 
ing with one another in special emergencies, and 
deciding amongst themselves the period of peni- 
tence to be allotted to special sins. but such 
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advice or support put no limitation on each 
bishop's original jurisdiction. The council of Nice 
(can. 5) forbids any one bishop to receive delin- 
quents cut off by another bishop, which clearly 
Points to each bishop possessing the power to act 
alone. The end of the same canon decrees that 
a synod of bishops shall be held in each province 
twice a year, before Lent and in the autumn 
(compare Apost. Can. 38), to examine into the 
cases of excommunication which had taken place 
in the province. There was thus a right of 
appeal against the sentence of an individual 
bishop, but only to the bishops of the province. 
This probably explains instances of srnodical ex- 
communication, which do not imply that the 
bishop had not an independent power to excom- 
municate, but that an appeal was made from his 
judgment to the provincial synod, whose sentence 
was only a more solemn confirmation of the 
bishop's. 

The Apostolical Canons (74) decree that, if a 
bishop is accused he is to be summoned by the 
synod of bishops, and if he refuse to come two 
bishops are to go for him, and on his second re- 
fusal, to go again, and if he is still contumacious, 
the synod may proceed against him in his ab- 
sence. —Accordingly the episcopal rauk of Nes- 
torius required a synodical censure, which was 
pronounced by provincia] synods under Cyril of 
Alexandria and Celestine of Rome, and confirmed 
431 A.D. by the council of Ephesus. And Euty- 
ches, who was an abbot and so far allowed the 
privileges of a bishop, was tried at the provincial 
synod of Constantinople under Flavianus, and on 
an appeal to a general council was again con- 
demned and excommunicated at Chalcedon, to- 
gether with Dioscorus of Alexandria. 

literature.—Marshall's Penitential Discipline, 
Lond. 1714, reprinted in “ Auglo-Cath. Library, 
Ox. 1844; Bingham's Antiquities, bks. xvi. 
and xvii.; Morinus, De Disciplina in Administr. 
Sacrament. Poenitentiae, Antv. 1682; Van Espen, 
Jus Eeclesiasticum, Ven. 1789, vols. 4 and 9; 
Martene, Da Ant. LEecl, ritibus; Augusti, Denk- 
vilrdiykeiten uus der chkristlichen  Archdolojie, 
Leip. 1817. [G. M.) 
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By the Benedictine rule contumacious monks 
incurred the penalty of the greater or the lesser 
excommunication according to the gravity of the 
ofence, but not till admonition, first private and 
then public, had been tried on them in vain, nor 
in cases where, owing to moral stupidity, flogging 
was likely to be more eflicacious (AXeg. Bened. 
c. 23). These two kinds of excommunication 
are further defined as excommunication only 
from the common meal (a mensa) for slighter 
faults, and excommunication from the chapel 
also (a mensa et oratorio) for faults less venial. 
Thus the subdivision of monastic excommunica- 
tion corresponds in its main features with the 
more minute subdivisions of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline generally (Zb. cc. 24, 25). Even under the 
lighter ban the offender was forbidden to officiate 
in the choir as reader or * cantor," and, accord- 
ing to some commentators on the rule, he was to 
lie prostrate before the altar-steps while the 
others were kneeling. In the refectory he was 
to take his foud alone atter the rest had finished 
(Martene, Keg. Corinient. cc. 25, 44). 

A monk under the graver excommunication 
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was debarred not only from the common board. but 
also from all the chapel services as well as from 
the benedictory salutation, and indeed from all 
intercourse_ whatever with his brethren (fegy. 
Bened. c. 25). He was to lie outstretched at the 
doors of the chapel till re-admitted by the abbat ; 
nor even then might he take any public part in 
the services without express permission ( Martene, 
u. 3. c. 44). Any monk speaking to an exccm- 
municated brother was “ipso tacto *? excominu- 
nicated himself (Reg. Bened. c. 26) But it was 
kindly ordered by Benedict, that the ablat 
should send some sympathising brother to cun- 
sole the offender in his loneliness (Zb. €. 27: 
cf. Reg. Mag. cc. 13, 14; Reg. Caes. Arelat. c. 23. 

Zd. ad Virg. e. 10). 

The duration of the punishment varied, the 
intention being correctional rather than merel: 
penal. By the rule of Fructuosus, a monk far 
lyivg, stealing, striking, false swearing, if incor- 
rigible, was, after flogging, to be excommuni- 
cated and kept on bread and water ina scolitarr 
cell for three. months (ffeg. Fruct. c. 17). Br 
the rule of Ferreolus, a monk for bad languaze 
was forbidden to be present at the mass or ta 
receive the kiss of peace for six montha (A2. 
Ferr. c. 25). By the rule of Chrodegang a 
canonicus was excommunicated for _ what seem. 
so slight an offence as sleeping after nocturus. 
It was for the abbat to fix the degree of excan- 
munication (eg. Bene:l. c. 24). Some com menta- 
tors argue therefore, that the severest torm of 
monastic excommunication cannot be tautamount 
to the severest ecclesiastical sentence of the kini 
(Mart. Reg. Comm. c. 25). 

Mabillon cites instances (Annal. x. 45) oi 
monks (Columbanus and Theodorus Studita) 
excommunicating lay people not belonging te 
their order. He relates an excommunicatict of 
ope of the sisterhood by an abbess in the “th 
century (Zb. xii. 36). Abbats and abbesses were 
themselves liable to this penalty. Gregory the 
Great reproves a bishop fvr harshness in ercom- 
municating an aged anbbat of good repute. The 
second council of Tours in A.D. 567 decreel ses- 
tence of excommunication against any abbat ur 
prior allowing a woman to enter the monastery 
(Conc. Turon. c. 16). See further Bened. Ani:n. 
C.ncord. hegul. cc. 30—34 with Menard's Commen- 
tary, and Ducange, Gloss. Lat. s. v. [LG.S] 


EXCUBIAE. [ViaIL.] 
EXCUSATI. (1) Slaves who had fled fer 


refuge to a church, and then—on the owners 
making oath upon the gospels that they would 
not punish them—been restored to their masters, 
were called ezcusati. If the master broke his oath 
he was punished by excommunication. See Cuo. 
Aurel. f. cc. 1 and 3; FIT. c. 13; ZV. e. 24. 

(2) Those who under some terror or oppress;an 
had fled to a church or monastery and remained 
there were also called excusuti (Charter of Charles 
the Great, quoted by Ducange, s.t.). [C.] 

EXECUTORES. A name given either to 
the DEFENSORES themselves or to oificers wbo 
performed analogous functions. In one of the 
canons of a council held at Carthage, A.D. 419 


i (Co. Eccl, Afric. c. 96), it is decreed that per- 


mission should be demanded of the emperor for 
the appointment of five “ executores,'" who 
should reside in the provinces, and be employed 
on all occasions of necessity on behalf of tb» 
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church, “in omnibus  desideriis quae habet 
ecclesia. ? These are evidently distinct from the 
““ detensores scholastici,' mentioned in the canon 
that follows. In a capitulary of Charles the 
Great, quoted by Thomassin ( Vet. et Nov. Fccdl. 
Discip. \ 2B, 
tioned in covnnexion with advocates and defen- 
ders, *“ executores, vel advocati seu detensores.' 
Thomassin (bid. c. 98, S 3) speaks of the title 
being given to certain oflicials when employed in 
carrying iuto execution the will of the bishop of 
Rome, who is himself the executor and protector 
of the canons. [P. 0] 


EXEDRA is explained by Ducange, Binte- 
rim, and others as a general term including all 
buildings annexed to a church, or contained 
within the consecrated area. In classical usage 
an eredra was a semicircular room, or large 
nlcove with seats against the wall for the pur- 
poses of conversation (Cic. de Nat. Deorum, i. 6 ; 
de Orct. iii. 5). Exedrae are spoken of by Vi. 
truvius (vi. 5) in connection with oeci (olko:) as 
rooms for vonversation and other social purposes. 
The two words are similarly coupled together 
by Eusebius (H. E. x. 4,8 44) when describing 
the church of Paulinus at Tyre. Here Eusebius 


writes **he provided spacious eredrac and oeci 


on each side (ččečpas kal ofkovs ToUs zap' ćka- 
Tepa ueyisrovs) united and attached to the royal 
fabric (BasiAeig) and communicating with the 
entrance to tbe middle of the temple." The 
church built by Constantine at Antioch is also 
described as “being surrounded with a large 
number of oeci and exedrae in a circle, ofkois 
Te xAeiogiv čEćŠpais TE €y KUKA (Euseb, de “it. 
Const. lib. iii. c. 50). Augustine uses the word 
in the sense of a large room or hall annexed to 
the great church at Caesarea (de Gest. cum 
Ermerstv). The sixth canon of _ the council 
of Nantes prohibits interments except “in atrio 
aut porticu, aut in eredris ecclesine "4. Bingham 
holds that baptisteries were included under 
eredrae. "The npse of a basilica was also some- 
times termed eredra from its similarity in shape 
to those of the baths. 

(Bingham, Orig. Fecl. bk. vili. c. 7,81; Au- 
gusti Chroć. Arch eol. i. 387 ; Valesius ad Euseb. 
Vit. Const. lih. ili. c. 50.) [E.V.] 

EXEMPTION OF MONASTERIES. In 
the earlier stage of their existence, monasteries 
generally availed themselves gladly of the patro- 
nage of the bishop of the diocese [BisHOP, p. 251), 
but as they increased in wealth and power, strug- 
gled to emancipate themselves from his control. 
“For instance, towards the close of the 6th century 
the ahhess of Ste. Croix at Poitiers, after the 
death of Radegunde the foundress, who had be- 
come one of the _nuns, requested the bishop to 
take the convent under his protection. — Atter 
some hesitativn, on account of the royal rank of 
the founlress, or because she had placed the con- 
vent under roval jurisdiction, he consented “ to 
govern it as the rest ot his parishes" (Mabill. 
Ann. U. S. B. VIL xxxix. xl.; Gregor. Turon. 
Hist. ix. 46). On the other hani; in the middle 
of the 7th century, or later, for the exact date 
of the deed is uncertain, a monastery at Vienne, 
apparently of monks and nuns under one consti- 
tutivn, obtained Stene exemption from the 


2 In Labbe ((Concil. 1x. 450) he reading is “extra ec- 
clesiam.'' 


c. 99, & 12), executores are men-=- 
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bishop's authority. By this deed, no bishop had 


any clan to any property of the _monastery ; 
no bishop, unless by invitation of the abbot or 
abbess, could consecrate altars or admit nuns, 
nor was any fee to be required for performing 
these ceremonies; and the diocesan was not to 
hinder aunv appeal of the monastery to the see 
of Rome (Mabill. Ann, 6. S. B. XIII. ii. cf. App. 
tom. 1). 1n another fragment cited by Mabillon 
in the same place uo bishop even by invitation 
was allowed to enter the more private parts of 
the convent; nor was any bishop to be enter- 
tained in the convent, lest this should be an 
expense and a distraction to the inmates. nor to 
interfere with the abbess in the correction of the 
nuns, for she was to be responsible only to the 
apostolic see.  Instances might easily be multi- 
plied of the almost continua! collision in Western 
Christendom between the bishops and the monas- 
teries in their dioceses ; in which the monasteries, 
almost invariably, had the support of the pope, 
and, frequently, of the royal authority (cf. 
Martene, Regul, Comment. Bened. ap. Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. \xvi. pp. 839, 840). —Aud the same 
struggle was going on at the same time in the 
East. Thus, in the 7th century, the emperor 
Mauricius granted to the monasteries of Theo- 
dorus Siceota entire exemption from al! epi- 
scopal authority, except that of Constantinople 
(Mabill. Ann. U. S. B. xiv. 23). Monasteries 
subject only to emperor or king, were called 
“ imperialia"'" or “ regalia"' (Ducange, Gloss. 
Lat. 3. v.). [For exemptiun of monasteries from 
taxes see MONASTERY.) (1. G. 5.) 


EXEMPTIONS. [IMMUNITIE8 OF deno 


EXEQUIES. [BURIAL OF THE DEAD: 
OBSEQU1ES. | 

EXERCISES, PENITENTIAL. 
TENCE.]) 

EXHORTATION (Erhortatio), is used in a 
special sense for the admonition on the duties of 
their oflice addressed by the ordainer to a person 
just ordained. See, for instance, the LUoptic 
ritual of ordination, in Martene, De žut. Ant. |., 
viii. 11, Ordo 25. [C.) 


EXILE (Erilim, Peregrinatio). For certain 
otences a penitent was ordered to leave his 
country and pass some period of his penitence in 
distant lands. This mode of penance is found 
mnong the canons ascribed to some ot the British 
councils of the 6th century ; but there are strong 
grounds for believing that they are interpolations 
of a later period, and that the penance of exile 
cannot be traced to any earlier source than the 
Tth century. The FPenitential of Theodore (1. ii. 
16) appoints fifteen_venrs of penance tor incest, 
of which seven are to be passedl in a foreign land 
(perenni peregrinatione). The Penitentidl of 
Ebert (iii.) declares seven years of erile to 
be part of the penance due to parricide; and 
(v. 9) orders a cleric who begets an illegitimate 
child to go into exile for either fvur, five, or 
seven years.  Morinus, however, considers (de 
Poenit. vii. 15) that these wanderings of peni- 
tents soon led to abuses, and were checked in a 
capitularv of Charles the Great (vi. 379). 

The practice thus begun in submission to a 


[PENI- 


judicial penalty was continued as a voluntarv 


selt-discipline, and in the 10th century it began 
to be considered a meritorious activn to leave 
VUEĆ2 
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home and country and make a pilgrimage to soine 
&pot consecrated by association with some holy 
man ; the earliest of which places were Rome, 
Tours, and the supposed burianl-place of St. James 
at Compostella. This tendency received a great 
impulse from the Crusades, and especially from 
the decree_ of the council of Clermont (Cone. 
Clarom. €. 2), which allowed a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem to expiate all penance whatever. [G. M.] 


ENOCATACOELI. Five great dignita- 
ries of the putriarchal church of CUonstantinople, 
viz. the veconoimus or steward, the senivr and 
junior keeper of the purse (rakeAAdpi01), and the 
senior and junior chartophylax, were anciently 
called ččokardkomAot. —'Vo these, in the 1lth 
century, the defensor of the church was added. 
The etymology of the word is uncertain. That 
o! Ducange (Gloss. Gruec.) that they received 
their name from having their seats of dignity 
on a raised platform, not in the lower portion 
ot the tHloor (karakolAt) where less  distin- 
guished persons sat, is perhaps as probable as 
auy.  (Thomussin, Feel. Discip. 1. ii. 99, $ 10; 
Daniel, Codex Liturg. iv, 102.) [C.] 


EXODIASTICON CEčošiagrikćv). As the 
departure of a Christian was frequently spoken 
of as ččošos, the service at the death-bed is called 
in Greek otlice-books dčočiaoTiKdv (Daniel, Coder 
Lit. iv. 608, 534). [BURIAL OF THE DEAD; 
SICK, VISITATION OF.) : [C.] 

EXOMOLOGESIS (Ezomol»gesis, Confessin, 
ččouox6ynois, €čaydpevais). The verb in St. 
Matt. xi. 25 expresses thanksgiving and praise, 
and in this sense was used by many Christian 
writers (Suicer's.Zhesanrus, 8. v. dčouox.). But 
more generally in the early fathers it signifies 
tbe whole course of peniteutial discipline, the 
vutward act and performance of penance. From 
this it came to mean that public acknowledy- 
ment of sin which formed so important a part 
ot penitence. — Irenaeus (c. Huaoeres, i. 13, 853) 
speaks of an adulteress who, haviug been con- 
verted, passed _her whole life in a state of peni- 
tence (EfouoAoyovuevn, in exomologesi) : and (1, 
iii. 4) of Cerdon often coming into the church 
and confessing his errors (čfouoXoyovuevos). 
Tertulliau (de Poenit, c. 9) cousiders the Greek 
word ćčouoA6ynois more suitable than the Latin 
Confessto ; aud proceeds to detine the term as 
“the discipline of humbling and prostrating a 
man." At the end of the same treatise he speaks 
of the king of Babylon's humiliation as an ex- 
omologesis, and of the king of Egvpt's neglect 
of repentance and its attendant contession.  'T'he 
term occurs twice in Cyprian (de Lapsis, cc. 11, 
18), and six times in his Epistles (Zpuistt. 4, ad 
Ponqyon. €. 33; 15, ad Martyr. 6. 1; 16, ad Cier. 
e. 2; 17, ad Laic.; 55, ad Anton. c, 24; 59, ad 
Cnrnel. c. 18, Oxt. ed.) in the sense of the course 
of penitence and public humiliation ; three times 
(kpustt. 18, ad Cler.; 19, ad Cler.; 20, ad Rom.- 
Cler. c. 2) referring to the confession of dying 
penitents : and once (de Zapsis, c. 19) as applied 
to Azariah_ and his companions, in the sense of 
confession of the lips generally. St. Basil, de- 
scribing the morning service of his time ( Zpist. 
207, ad Cler. Neocaesar.), says that atter the anti- 
phonal chant, at daybreak they all burst forth 
into the psalm of contession (T&v Tijs ččouoAo- 
Yigrews baAudv TB Kupiy avapepovg:), meaning 
no doubt that which is emphatically a psalm of 
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confesston, the firty-first. This psalm is as 
mentioned by Uassian (/Je Iustit. Coenoh. ini. 5) 
as occurring at the close of matins. —Paciau in one 
place ( Paraen. ad Poenit. p. 372, Uxf. ed.) 1o..vw- 
ing Tertullian, speaks of the degradation of Netu- 
chadnezzar as exomologesis; in another (i'ad 
P. 373), in imitation of Cvprian, applies tue 
term to the song of the “three children." At 
the couucil of Laodicea (can. 2) it is tbe 
whole course of penitence: *“As to those we 
sin by divers oflences and persevere in prsver 
of contession (efouoX.) and repentance.?" With 
Chrysostom it is in one place (Z/om. 10 sa S. Bf 114. 
€. +) the course of penitence ; elsewhere (IIsm. i, 
de sncomp. Dei nat. ti. pe. 490: Hum. 2, ad 
illum. Catech. t.i. p. 240, Bened. ed.) it is conte 
sivn to God only.  Isidore of Seville (Etgma. vu 
19) detines exomologesis to be that by which we 
confess our sins to the Lord. But at the end a1 
the same chapter headduces an entireiy ditierert 
meaning of the word. “ Between litanies and 
exomologeses there is this difterence, that er- 
omologesis stands for confessivn of sins onls, 
litany for prayer to God, and imploring Hi- 
pardon ; but now each word has the same mean- 
ing, nor is there any difference betweeu the u 
ot litany and exomologesis." The 17th council ef 
Toledo, A.D. 694 (c. 6), orders litanies (exomole- 
geses) to be said fora whole year for the chureh, 
for the sovercign, &c. &c. And the coeuncil vt 
Mayence, A.D. 813 (Conc. Mogunt. 6. 32) quotes 
the exact words of lsidore on exomologesis being 
equivalent with litany (Comp. Morin. de Poena. 
ii, 25 note L. on Tertull. de Poenit., in Oxford 
Lirary of the Fathers). 

Of these meanings the first and last are ouite 
foreign to the general ecclesiastical use of the 
word and need not be pursued uny further; that 
which signities the whole course of penitent:al 
discipline will be discussed under the article 
PENITENCE : this article will relate to exomul 
gesis only so far as it signities oral confession. 

I'ublic Confession. —i. Of puli: sins. — Th 
was the first stage in the restoration of a pem- 
tent. So long as discipline was in force, any one 
guilty of a notorious crime which had subjectel 
him to censure [ESCOMMUNICATION] was re- 
quired to make an open acknowledgment of hi, 
crime at the beginning of his course of penitence. 
The confession took place after the Missa Cate- 
chumenorum, and when they and the hearer= hani 
been warned to withdraw from the church by tne 
deacon. “Then if any one had been recentlv cun- 
victed of any open sin, he confessed and bewail.sl 
it before the church, and in accordance with the 
gravity of his offence, his penitential station was 
assigned_ him by the bishop; sometimes, heow- 
ever, the bishop, yielding to the requests of the 
clergy and people who had heard the confessisa, 
allotted a less remote station. The bishop then 
addressed the congregation on the nature of the 
oftence, and they otlered up their prayers for tne 
oftender's repentance. This public contfessivn 
was addressed not merely to the bishop or the 
priest in the presence of the congregation, but in 
a loud voice to the congregation at larze. It 
signified that as the church had been scandalised 
by an open sin in one of its members, reparation 
should be made to it by &n equally open adnis- 
sion ot sin. It also manifested the earne-tn»ss 
of the ottender's repentance that he was willhnc 
to undergo this public humiliation. But the 
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chief object Was that the oflender might seek 
the prayers of the congregation to support and 
stimulate his conversion. If any one who was 
notorinusly guilty failed or refused to confess, no 
one would communicate with him, in accordance 
with the apostle's precept (1 Cor. v. 11; Ephes. 
v. 11). Again, if he waited to be convicted, 
his censure was heavier than if he had imade a 
spontaneous contessivn. The council of Elvira 
(Cone. Elib. c. 46) orders that if a deacon before 
his ordination had committed a mortal sin, and 
afterwards confessed, he should be restored after 
three yenrs' penitence ; but if detected, after five 
years, and only to lay communion. Basil (ad 
Ampliloc. cc, 7, 61) allows alleviation of punish- 
ment on three grounds, ignorance, confessivn, 
and lapse ot time. This encouragement to confes- 


sion reappears in the &th century in the Rule of 


Chrodegand of Metz (c. 18), “ he who voluntarily 
contfesses his lizhter sins shall be visited with 
lighter censures." And not only was an oflender 
urged to confess for his own sake, but any who 
was privy to his crime was under a similar obli- 
gation to accuse him, for if he failed or even 
delayed to do so, he was himself exposed to cen- 
sure (Basil, ad Amphiloc. c. 71). 

ii. Of secret sins.—Such contession was at no 
time obligatory. Sometimes, however, uuder the 
direction of a priest who had been consulted, or 
moved by a sudden contrition and _remorse, some 
wonld charge themselves with a secret sin before 
the congregation. Thus (Iren. c. Hueres. i. 9) the 
virgins seduced hy the heretic Marcus, and the 
wife of the deacon Asianus made a public ac- 
knowledgment of guilt which was known only 
to themselves. One of the three men who had 
calumniated Narcissus of Jerusalem (Euseb. /1. E. 
vi. 9) publicly acknowledged years afterwards, 
when his two associates had died from some 
painfu] disorder, that his charge against the 
bishop hud been false. Some of the priests who 
had joined Novatian (id. vi. 43) spontaneously 
charged themselves before the church with 
heresy and other crimes; one of the bishops who 
had been induced to consecrate him publicly ac- 
knowledged his error, and Cornelius, in deference 
to the intercession of the people who witnessed 
the confession, admitted him to lay communion. 
But public confession of secret sins needed at a 
very early period to be checked and regulated ; 
and the people were admonished to consult their 
priests before divulging their sins to the church 
(PENITENTIARY] Anything which would create 
a scandal or endanger life or liberty was for- 
bidden to be revealed. So Basil (ad Amphiloc. 
c. 34) would not permit a woman who had pri- 
vately admitted the guilt of adulterv to acknow- 
ledge it in the church or even to perform openly 
the penance generally demanded for such a sin, 
lest she should be murdered by her husband. 
Similar precautions are laid down by Origen, 
Augustine, and Caesarius of Arles (Morin. de 
Poenit. ii. 13). In the 6th century the practice 
arose of making confession of public sins to the 
bishop, of private to the priest. 

ili. Before the bishop and his presbytery.—Ter- 
tullian (de Poenit. c. 9) says it is part of exomo- 
logesis for the penitent “to throw himself upon 
the ground before the presbyterv, and to fall on 
his knees before the beloved of God."  Cyprian 
(de Lapsis3, e. 18) praiaes the faith of those who, 
bavivg without any overt act meditated idola- 


«Penitentiary at the end of the 4th. 
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try, made a confession “ apud sacerdotes Dei.? 
Gregory Nyssen (Zp. ad Letotum, in Marshall 
p. 195) spenks of a certain evil which had 
been overlooked. by the ancient fathers, from 
whence it had come to pass, that no person who 
was brought before the clergy to be examined as 
to his lite and conversation was at all examined 
upon that point. Before the presbvtery con- 
fessions were _ made which criminated others; and 
this frequently happened ; for any one making a 
public confession named his confederates, unless 
by so doing he exposed them to legal penalties. 
No ecelesiastical censure, however, fell on any 
who denied a crime which his associate had ad- 
mitted: on the principle that penitence was a 
privilege not a punishment. 'IFhe deacon and 
virgin whose case is decided by St, Cyprian and 
his presbytery (Epas. iv. ad Pompon.) must have 
had au information laid against them by some 
associate, for their guilt had been secret. This 
mode of confession was affected in the Fast by 
the appointment of the Penitentiary ; but in the 
West so long as pnblic penitence for secret faults 
prevailed, so long did public confession to bishops 
and their assistant priests.  Probably this was 
the origin of the custom introduced into ile 
Benedictine Rule of confessivn to the abbot sur- 
rounded by his monka. 

Private Confession.—t. General aceount.—The 
testimony of the fathers will be discussed in 
detail later; here it is sufficient to say that the 
early fathers Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, bardly 
allude to private confession at all ; and among the 
writers generally of the first 500 years those who 
mention it do so with some reference more or 
less direct to public discipline. But it is certain 
that public penitence was not assigned to all 
sins which were secretly confessed, but only to 
such as in the discretion of the priest required 
it. It is easy to understand that ofllences of a 
trivial nature might be contided to a priest, or 
otlences of such a character as would scandalise 
the church were they openly divulged ; and 
until this spiritual direction had been given, 
the otender would be in doubt whether or not 
a public acknowledgment would be expected from 
him. But it is equally clear that no absolution 
was given after direction of this sort, or until 
penitence had been performed. Such at least 
for many centuries was the practice in the Latin 
church (see PENITENCE, under which the ques- 
tion of absolution will be discussed): in the 
Fastern church a practice arose of pronouncing 
some preliminary absolution immediately after 
the utterance of the confession, and a second 
absolution when the penance had been performed. 
The evidence of this practice is to be found in 
the early Greek Penitentials at the end of the 
6th century; but Morinus would carry back its 
origin to the time of the abolition of the otlice of 
To resort 
to a spiritual guide for_ comfort and counsel 
was one thing ; to obtain through his ministry 
by confession penance and absolution, reconcilia- 
tivn with God and communion with the faithful 
was another: and there is no proof that the two 
were combined, and that private sacramental 
confession had any existence in the first 500 
years of the Christian church. The term itself 
is not found inany of the documents of the first 
eight centuries: and if the definition of Thomas 
Aquinas (Suna, pt. jii. qu. 84-90) is to be 
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nccepted as a theological definition of the term, 
its growth must be assigned to a much later 
period. There existed undoubtedly from a very 
early period private confession followed bv no 
penitence, but also by no absolution; there 
was also private confession followed by public 
penitence, and generally by subsequent public 
confession, to which the private was a prelimin- 
ary: and there was after the beginning of the 
6th century private confession followed by pri- 
vate penitence, but the penance was always ex- 
acted, and differed only from public penance in 
solemnity ; there is nowhere to be found in canons 
or sacramentaries or penitentials one punishment 
for private penitence and another for public. 
The sins thus privately confessed with a view to 
penitence were those ouly ofa grievous character, 
sins which excluded from communion or public 
prayer, or even from the church itself, which 
required a long and painful course of penance 
before they were blotted out, and into which if 
the sinner relapsed, there was, certainly in the 
rigour of the primitive ages, no second door of 
reconciliation open to him.  Sozomen indeed, 
writing at the end of the 5th century, says in 
rc.erence to penitence that there is pardon for 
these who sin again and again, but this is not 
the language of antiquity. There was but one 
admission to solemn peuance.  Moreover, sins for 
which penance was to be performed were de- 
scribed bv canons and in canonica! epistles, and 
sins which did not fall within these canons were 
neither confessed nor made subject to penance. 
Sins of frailty incidental to mankind were to be 
henled by daily prayer and confession to God 
only. So, among numerous authorities that peni- 
tence, and confession as a part of penitence, was 
not exacted for venial sins, Augustine (de Symh. 
ud Cutech. t. vi. p. 955, ed. Antv.), “* those whom 
you see in a state of penitence have been guilty of 
adultery or some other enormity, for which thev 
are put under it: if their sin had been venial, 
daily praver would have been sutlicient to atone 
for it." “The Greek Penitentials of the end of 
the Gth ceutury, and the Latin ones of a cen- 
tury later, give no hint of habitual confession of 
common infirmities, or of private confession being 
a matter of indispensable obligation, still less of 
the doctrine that one may daily confess aud be 
daily and plenarily absolved. 

ii. Zn the Western Church.—In the times of Ter- 
tullian and Cvprian public discipline was in full 
vigour, and as part of it a public ackuowledg- 
ment of sins: the passages which have already 
been adduced frotu these tathers contain nothing 
to show that they regarded confession in any 
other light than as one stage of the act of peni- 
tence. 

Ambrose (de Poenit. ii. 6) speaks of confession, 
but it is confession to God. “If thou wilt be 
justified confess thy sins; for humble confession 
looses the bonds of sin." Another  passage, 
selected by Bellarmine to support secret confes- 
sion, relatešs manifestlv to 1he course of disci- 
piine; for having at the end of the previvus 
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section said that “very many, out of fear of | the priests alone in secret confession. 


future punishment, conscious of their sins, seek 
aedmission to penitence, and _ having obtained it 
are drawn back by the shame of public en- 
treatv,"  Ambrose thus proceeds (ih, €. 10), 
** Will any one endure that thou shouldest be 
ashamed to ask of God, who art not ashamed to ask 
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men ? that thou be ashamed to supplicate Him 
from whom thou art not hid, when tbou art not 
ashamed to confesa thy sins to man from whom 
thou art hid?" Another passage (tn Luc. x. 22, 
p. 5, 1787) commenting on St. Peter's denial 
of Christ and subsequent repentance, is incon- 
sistent with the existence of a custom of pri- 
vate confession in his time. ““ Let tears wash 
away the guilt which one is ashamed to confess 
with the voice. Tears express the fault withnut 
alarm ; tears confess the sin withvut injuring 
bashfulness; tears obtain the pardon they ask 
not for. Peter wept most bitterly, that with 
tears he might wash out his offence. Do thou 
also, itthou wouldest obtain pardon, wash out tny 
fault with tears." 

Augustine's own confessions contain no hint 
that he either practised or inculcated private con- 
fession. * What have I to do with men that 
they should hear my confession, as if they could 
heal all my infirmities" (x. 3). Bellarmine quotes 
from the same writer (on /'s. 66, c. 7)—"* Be 
downcast before thou hast confessed ; having 
confessed, exult ; now shalt thou be healed. 
While thou confessedst not, thv conscience col- 
lected foul matter; the imposthume swelled, 
distressed thee, gave thee no rest ; the physician 
foments it with words, sometimes cuts it, em- 
ploys the healing knife, rebuking by tribulation. 
Acknowledge thou the hand of the phyvsician ; 
confess ; let all the foul matter go fvrth in cvn- 
fession; now exult, now rejoice, what remains 
will readily be healed." But Augustine is 
commepnting on the text, “Sing unto the Lord 
all the whole earth ;* and confession can be con- 
fession to God only, as surely the physician who 
heals by tribulation can be none vther than God. 
In Serm. 181 (fin.) he speaks of daily praver as 
the sponge which is to wipe away sins of inhir- 
mity and contrasts them with death-bringing 
sins for which alone penitence is performed. 
Elsewhere (de Symbh. ad Catech. tom. vi. p. 555, ed. 
Antv.) he again speaks of the “three methods of 
remitting sins in the church, in baptism, in the 
Lord's Prayer, in the humility of the greater 
penitence," and he limits penance and conse- 
«quently confession to sins which deserve excotn- 
munication. And in many similar passages he 
is a witness that up to his time no confession 
was required of any sins but such as subjected a 
man to penitential discipline. 

Leo in his Epistle to Theodorus gives plain testi- 
mony of the connection of confession with penance 
(fp. 91,c.2). But in a letter to the bishops of 
Campania he gives some directions which mark if 
they do not make an era in confession in the Latin 
church. The epistle is too important not to be 
quoted at length (Ep. 80, ad Episc. CamjpaiR.) 
“That presumption,contrarv to the apostolic rule, 
which I have lately learned to be practised by 
some, takin« uuduly upon themselves, | direct 
should by all means be removed, and that a writ- 
ten statement of the nature of the crimes of each 
should not be publicly rehearsed, since it sullices 
that the guilt of the conscience be laid open te 
For al- 
though that fulness of taith, which out of tbe 
fear of God fears_not to take shame before men, 
seems to be praiseworthy, yet because the sins 
oFall are not of such sort, that they who ask to 
do penitence fear not their being published, let 
so unaldvisable a custom be done away, lest 
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manv be kept from the remedies of penitence ; 
either being ashamed, or fearing that acrions for 
which they may be punished by the laws should 
be discovered to their enemies. For that con- 
fession sutlices, which is made first to God, then 
to the priest also, who draweth near to pray for 
the sins of the penitents. For so at length may 
more be stirred up to penitence, if the sins con- 
fessed by the penitents be not published in the 
enrs of the people," In the early ages public 
confession was only remitted in case of dnnger 
to the individual or scandal to the church : by 
this constitutivn of Leo tecret confession to the 
priest was tv take the place of open confession, 
and the priest's iutercession of the intercession of 
the church. The door thus opened tor escaping 
from the shame of public contession was never 
atterwards closed, and secret contession gradually 
became the rule of the church. 

In the pontificate of Gregory the Great, a 
centurv and a half later, there is no evidence to 
be found of the existence of public confession : 
and even after private confessioun it was ditlicult to 
bring inen to submit to public discipline (A rp0s. 
in 1 eg. t. iii. 15, p. 342). “The sign ofa true 
confession is not in the confessiou of the lips, but 
in the humiliation of penitence. .... The con- 
fession of sin is required in order that the fruits 
of _penitence may follow... ..  Snul, who con- 
fesses and is not willing to humble and attlict 
bimself, is a type of those who make a sterile 
confession and bear no fruit of penance.? 

lu the 7th century, the stern rule that solemn 
confession as a part of penitence_ was received 
only once, had become obsolete, but habitual con- 
iession had not yet taken its place. 'I'he first 
council of Chilons, A.D. 650 (1 Cubil. c. 8), de- 
clares that all agree that confession to the priest 
is a proof of penitence. The Penitential of Theo- 
dore (I. xii. 7) gives a rule which shows that 
auricular confession_ was not yet obligatory. 
*“ Contession if needtul may be made to God only." 
[UomMuN1IoN, HOLY, p. 417.) Bede (tom. v. Zzp. 
in S. Jac. v.) reverting to the old practice drawsa 
distinction between the confession of frailties and 
of heinous sins, “ We ought to use this discretion, 
our daily light sins confess to one another, and 
hope that by our pravers ther may be heanled ; 
but the pollution of the greater leprosy let us 
according to the law open to the priest, and in 
the manner and the time which he directs, 
purify ourselves." "The second council of Cha- 
lons, A.D. 813 (2 Cone. Cabil. c. 32) complnins that 
people coming to confess neglect to do so fully, 
and orders each one when he comes to examine 
himself and make confession of the eight capital 
sins which prevail in the world—which are then 
enumerated—and by implication, of no others. 
Theodulph's Capitulary (c. 30) draws a distinc- 
tion between confession made to a priest and that 
to God only, and (c. 31) mentions the same eight 
principal sins as the council, and appoints that 
every one learning to confess should be examined 
on what occasions and in what manner he had 
been guilty of any of them, and consequently be 
subjected to no further examination. Chrodegand 
(c. 32) orders “ confession to be _ made at each of 
the thrce fasts of the year, “et qui plus fecerit 
melius facit;* and monks to confesa on cach Sun- 
day to their bishop or prior." But there is no 
other document showing that confession had 
yet become periodical. 
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was not vet a matter of obligation is clear 
from the canon of the council_ of Chalons 
(2 Cone. Cuhil. c. 33). “Some say they ought 
to confess their sins to God only, and svome 
think they are to be confessed unto the priests, 
both of which not without great fruit are prav- 
tised in the Holy Church ....the confession 
which is made to God purgeth sins, that made 
to the priests teacheth in what way those sins 
should be purged,? And so it remained an open 
question for the next 300 years, for Gratian 
(de Poenit. Dist. i. 89) summing up the opinions 
of different doctors on necessity of contession 
leaves it still undecided. “Upon what autho- 
rities or upon what strength of reasons both 
these opinions are grounded, I have briefly de- 
clared; which of them we should rather cleave 
to is left to the judgment of the reader; for both 
have for their favourers wise and religious men." 
And it was not determined till the famous de- 
cree of the Lateran council, A.D. 1215 (4 Conc. 
Lateran. €. 21) ordering all of each sex as soon as 
they arrived at vears of discretion to confess at 
lenst once u year to their own priest. 

iii. f/n the kastern Church.—The duty of con- 
sulting a priest when the conscience is burdened 
is urged more strongly by the Greek than by the 
Latin fathers; there are consequentlv more dis- 
tinct traces of secret contession to be found in 
the Eastern than in the Western church. Origen 
has one passage speaking directly of confession, 
not to God only but to the _ ministers of the 
church ; the purpose of the confession however 
is not to obtain absolution, but spiritual guid- 
ance; after having spoken of evil thoughts 
which should be revealed in order that they 
might be destroyed by Him who died for us, he 
continues (Zfom. 17 in Luc. fin.), “if we do this 
and confess our sins not only to God, but to those 
also who can heal our wouuds and sins, our sins 
will be blotted out by Him," &c. In another 
passage, which is even more explicit, he spenks 
of the care required in choosing a discreet and 
learned minister to whom to open the grief, and 
the skill and tenderness required in him to whom 
it is confided (Zfom. 2 in £3.37,t.11, p. 638, ed. 
Bened.). 

Athanasius (Vit. Ant. Erem. p. 75, ed. Augs.) 
narrates an injunction of Anthony to his fellow- 
recluses, that they should write down their 
thoughts and actions and exhibit the record 
to one another, which probablv was the be- 
ginning of habitual confession among monastic 
orders, where there are many grounds for sup- 
posing it prevailed loug betore it became the 
custom of the church. Basil lays it down even 
more detinitely than Origen, that in cases of doubt 
and difliculty resort should be had to a priest; 
and in his time such a priest was specially 
appointed in each diocese, whose oflice it was 
to receive such private copfessions and decide 
whether they should be afterwards openly 
acknowledged. (PENITENTIARY.] Thus in Basil, 
Reg. brev. tract. (Q. 229) the question is pro- 
posed, “ Whether forbidden actions ought to 
be laid open .to all, or to whom, and of what 
sort?" And the answer is, that as with bodily 
disease, “so also the discovery of sins ought 
to be made to those able to cure them. Again 
(Q. 288) Basil asks, “he who wishes to con- 
fess his sius ought he to confess them to all, 
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plies, “it is necessarv to confess to those en- 
trusted with the oracles of God. "There would 
have been no necessity for regulations like these 
had not private confession been in frequent prac- 
tice. In Serm. Ascet. (t. ii. p. 323, ed. Bened.) 
monks are directed, by a rule similar to that 
of Anthony, to tell to the common body any 
“thought of things forbidden, or unsuitable 
words, or remissness in prayer, or lukewarmness 
in psalmody, or desire after ordinary life," that 
through the common prayers the evil may be 
cured. Like instructions are found in the Reg. 
fus. tract. (Q. 26) “On referring everything, 
even the secrets of the heart, to the superior." 

Gregory Nyssen (Zp. ad Letoium, in Mar- 
shall, p. 100) in one place speaks of secret 
confession which is to be followed by penance : 
“he who of his own accord advances to the dis- 
covery of his sins, as by his voluntary accusation 
of himself he gives a specimen of the change that 
isin his mind towards that which is good, will 
deserve lighter correction," alluding to the well- 
established rule that voluntary confession was 
allowed to mitigate the. subsequent penance : 
in another place he writes as if he com- 
mended the custom of confessing all transgres- 
sion of positive law whether it involved penance 
or not, “if he who has transferred to himself the 
property of another by secret theft shall untold 
his oftence to the priest by secret confession, it 
will be sutlicient to cure the guilt by a contrary 
disposition.? 

The abolition of the otlice of the Penitentiary 
made undoubtedly a great break in the practice 
of confession in the Eastern church. 'Ihe ac- 
count is given in Socrates (H. E. v. 19) and 
Sozomen_(#/. E. vii. 16). [PENITENTIARY.] 
It is dillicult to believe that the scandal which 
had arisen in connection with the Peniten- 
tiary had not some influence on the teaching of 
St. Chrysostom, who immediately afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the see of Constantinople. He both 
recommended and enforced penitence, but any 
confession which had not immediate reference to 
discipline, he taught should be made to God 
alone. None of the fathers bear equally strong 
testimony against auricular confession (Žfom. 5 
de incomp. Dei nat. p. 490). “I do not bring 
you upon the stage before your fellow-servants, 
nor do I compel you to discover your sins in the 
presence of men, but to untold your conscience 
to God, to show Him your ail and _malady, and 
seek relief from Him," So (Zfom. 20 in Gen. p. 
175). “He who has done these things (grievous 
sins) if he would use the assistance of conscience 
for his need, and hasten to confess his sin, and 
show his sore to the physician who healeth and 
reproacheth not, and converse with Him alone, 
none knowing, and tell al! exactly, he shall 
soon amend his follv. For confession of sins is 
the etlacing of olences." For numerous other 
examples compare Daille (iii. 14, iv. 25), Hooker 
(vi. c. iv. 16), note on Tertull. de Poenit. in Ox- 
ford Library of the Fathers, p. 401. 

From the time of Chrysostom to the time of 
the Greek Penitentinls there is no material 
evidence.  Joannes Climacus (ated by Daille) 
has a rule which points to the existence of con- 
fession in the eastern inonasteries of the 6th cen- 
tury : a similar notice from Theodorus Studites, 
in his life of Plato, shows that the practice had 
a greater hold on the monks of the 9th centurv. 
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It appears from the Penitentials that some 
form of absolutivn was given in the east im- 
mediately after confession, a practice of_ which 
there is no trace fvr many centuries later in the 
Latin church.  Joannes Jejunator orders that 
iminediately after the confession is over and the 
priest has said the seven pravers of absolution. 
i.€., absolution in the precatory form, he is te 
raise the penitent from the ground and kiss him, 
and exhort him thus—“ behold by the mercy ol 
God who would have all men to be saved. you 
have fled for refuge to penitence, and made a 
confession, and been freed from all your forinet 
wicked works, do not theretore corrupt vourseir 
a second time, &c. &c. 5" after this the penitence 
is imposed. In the contemporary Penitential ot 
Joannes Monachus the form of absolution directlv 
after confession is still stronger. “ Mav QG:d 
who for our sake became man, and bore the sins 
of all the world, turn to your good all thee 
things which you, my brother, have confessed to 
me, His unworthy minister, and free you from 
them all in this world, and receive you in the 
world to coine, and bring all to be saved, who i» 
blessed for ever," But this absolution did not 
entitle the penitent to Holy Communion, nor do 
away with the necessity of subsequent penitence, 
which often continued for years after this, and 
at the end of it another and more formal and 
perfect absolution was granted.  (Morin. de 
Poenit. vi. 25.) On the practice of confession 
among the sects which broke away from the 
Orthodox church, see Daniel (Codec Litur,jicus, 
iv, Pp. 090). 

iv. Confession before receiving Holy Comrnunium 
may have been an occasional practice, but the pre- 
sumption is very strong against its having been 
a general one.  Socrates (/7. E. v. 19) in his 
account of the abolition of the office of the 
Penitentiary, states that Nectarius was advised to 
strike his name from the roll of ecclesiastical 
oflicers, and allow each one henceforward to 
communicate as his own conscience should direct ; 
a notice which seems to implv that in the time at 
Nectarius, who was Chrysostom's predecessor at 
Constantinople, it had been the custom for the 
people to consult with the Penitentiary befvre 
presenting themselves to receive the eucharist. 
But the passage isan isolated one ; it is supported 
by no other authority; and whatever value it 
may have, it isa two-edged testimony. for if it 
proves that the custom prevailed at that time, 
it also proves that after that time it ceased. 
On the other hand there is this class of indirect 
evidence, that no such preparation was generaily 
enforced. — Eusebius (Ž/. E. vi. 43), relates that 
during the episcopate of Cornelius at Kome, 
1050 widows and destitute people received alnmis 
from the church; the Roman church must 
therefore at that time have consisted of many 
thousands, to minister to whom were the bishop 
himself and forty-six presbyters:; and when the 
frequency with which the faithful communicated 
even at the latter half of the 3rd century. is 
borne in mind, it would seem to be almošt 
physicallv impossible that each one should make 
an individual confession before communicating. 
Similar evidence is furnished from the ancient 
liturgies, in which special directions are given 
to the deacon to warn to depart from the church 
the catechumens, penitents, and others who were 
not allowed to communicate, but no hiut is 
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given that those who had failed to confess were 
to be exceluded. Stronger evidence is supplied bv 
the absence of any mention of confession among 
the preparations required for a worthy reception 
of the sacrament. "Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
i. 1. p. 318, Potter) seems to imply that some 
ministers judged who were or were not worthy 
[Comxux1os, HoLy, p. 413). though he himself 
thought the individual conscience the best guide. 

Chrysostom (Zom. 27 in Gen. p. 268, ed. Bened.) 
similarly leaves each one to judge of his fitness, 
** If we do this [reconcile ourselves with the bre- 
thren], we shall be able with a pure conscience 
to approach His holy and awful table, and to utter 
boldly those words joined to our pravers—the 
initiated know what I mean; wherefore 1 leave 
to everyone's conscience how, fulfilling thut com- 
mand, we _may at that fearful moment utter 
these things with beldness." Augustine also 
tells his hearers that their own conscience, and 
that alone, must determine their fitness (serm. 

46 de Verb, l)om.), * considering your severa] 
degrees, and adhering to what you have professed, 

approach ve to the flesh of the Lord, approach 
ye to the blood of the Lord; whvso proveth him- 
self not to be such, iet him not approach." The 
second council of Chilons (2 Conc. Cabil. c. 45), 
srives detailed directions on the manner and order 
of receiving. but no word about contfession—an 
omissivu which bears so much the more strongly 
upon the question, because private contession 
had undoubtedly begun to take the place of 
penitential confession in the 9th century. 

v. At the hour of death.—The evidence on 
this head, still more than on the preceding, is 
negative. If confession immediately before death 
had been customary, some notice of it would 
have found a place in the narratives of the last 
hours of the saints and fathers of the early 
chareh. But no such records appear. —Cyprian 
in three of his epistles (Ep. 18-20, Oxf. ed.), 
allows the confession of _ the lapsed to be received 
on their deathbed preparatory to imposition of 
han:ls; but this was only to meet the emergency 
vf sudden illness overtaking penitents; it was 
no part of a svystematic practice. Athanasius in 
his account of the death of Anthony (in Kit. Ant. 
Eremit. fin.), has no allusion to a previous con- 
fession. — Equally silent is Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orut. 21), on the death of Athanasius; and 
(Orat. 19), on the death of his own father, 
Gregory bishop of Nazianzum; and (Orut. 20), 
in the eulogvy which he deliv ered at the tomb of 
Basil. Gregory Nyssen (de Vit. Greg. Thuumat.) 
has no account of the deathbed confession of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus: nor has Ambrose (de 
Ot, Theod.) of that of Theodosius. Augustine 
(Confess, ix. 10, 11), records the last hours of his 
mother, but he records no last confession; his 
own last hours which Possidius (de _Vit. Aug. 
c. 31) has described, were spent in penitence, 
but the only contession made was to God, “ He was 
wont to say to us that even proved Christians, 
whether clergv or laitv, should not depart trom 
lite without a full and fitting penitence, and thiš 
he carried out ip his last illness. For he had the 
penitential psalms copied out and arranged against 
the wall in seta of four, and read them as he lay 
in bed, all through his sickness, and freely and 
bitterly_ wept. And he begged that he might 
not be interrupted, and that we would not go into 
his room except when his physicians came, or he 
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needed food. And all that time we neither read 
nor spoke to him." Bede, narrating (Zccl. His. 
iv. 3), the death of bishop Ceadde, and (ib. iv. 23), 
the abbess Hilda, and (Cuth. Vit. c. 39) Cuthbert, 
states that each received the Holy Communion 
at the last, but not that it was preceded by eon- 
fession. “Similar is Eginhard's account ( Vst. Car. 
Mag.), of the death of Charles the Great (see 
Duille iv. 3, where the evidence is drawn out 
in detail). 

. Tune and Manner.—The time of public con- 
fession was originally whenever the penitent felt 
moved to acknowledge his sin betore the church ; 
afterwards, in cominon with the whole course of 
discipline, the time was restricted to certnin 
seasons [PENITENCE]. — Private confession not 
being part of the recognized order of the church, 
had necessarily no time assigned to it. The 
capitulary of Theodulph (c. 36) indeed orders 
confessions to be made the week before Lent, 
but this is an exceptional instance. 'Fhere is 
an example of a confession made in writing by 
Potamius, archbishop of Braga to the 10th 
council_ of Toledo, A.D. 656, charging himself 
with misdemeanours. The confession was entirely 
spontaneous, for the _council having no suspicion 
ot his guilt could notat first believe him; but on 
his reaflirming the fact, he was deposed and 
subjected to penitence for the remainder of his 
lite ; allowed, however, out of compassion to retain 
his title, his successor signing himself bishop and 
metropolitan. Robert, bishop of the Cenomani 
(Le Mans), also made a written confession, but 
the council to which it was made absolved him 
(Morin. de Pocnit. ii, 2; v. 10). 

It appears from the Greek Penitentials that con- 
fession was made sitting ; the penitent knecling 
only twice while making his confessivn, at the 
beginning, when the priest asked the Holy 
Spirit's aid to move the man to disburden his soul 
completely, and at the end, when a praver_ was 
offered that he might obtain grace to perform his 
sentence conscientiously. The origin of this 
custom was the great length to which the form 
and process of confessing extended. The practice 
has since continued in the Greek church, for both 
priest and penitent to sit (Martene de Rit. i. 3 ; 
Daniel Uodee Daturg. iv. p. 988). The Penitential 
of Jvannes Jejunator gives the following instruc- 
tions on the order and manner of confessing ; 
“he who comes to confess ought to make three 
inclinations of the body as he approaches the 
sacred altar, and say three times *1 confess to 
thee O Father, Lord God of heaven and earth, 
whatever is in the secret places of my heart. 
And after he has said this he should raise himself 
and stand erect; and he who receives his con- 
fession should question him with a cheerful 
countenance, which he who contesses should also 
if possible present, and kiss his hand, especiallv 
if he sees the penitent to be depressed by the 
severity of his sorrow and shame, and after that 
he should say to him in a cheerful and gentle 
voice? , ,.. and then follow 95 questions, and 
the priest orders the penitent. if not a woman, to 
uncover his head even though he wear a crown: 
he then prays with him: after that he raisos 
him and bids him recover his head, and sits with 
him, and asks him what penance he can bear. 
The Penitential of Joannes Monachus directs 
that the priest should invite the penitent into a 
church or some other retired spot, with a cheer- 
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ful countenance, as though he were inviting him 
to some magnificent feast, and exhort him to 
make a confession of his sins to him : the priest 
should then recite with him the 69th Psalm, and 
the Trisagion, and bid him uncover his head, and 
neither should sit down before the priest has 
minutely investigated all that is in his heart. 
The penitent should afterwards prostrate himself 
on the earth and lie there, while the priest pravs 
for him : the priest is then to raise him and kiss 
him, and lay his hand upon his neck and comfort 
him, after that they are to sit together. Alcuin, 
or the author of De Divinis ojficiis, orders the 
penitent coming to confess to bow humbly to the 
priest, who is then on his own behalf to say 
“ Lord be _merciful to me a sinner,? and atter- 
wards to order the penitent to sit opposite to him, 
and speak to him about his sins; the penitent is 
then to rehearse the articles of his faith, and 
atterwards kneel and raise his hands, and implore 
the priest to intercede with God for all the sins 
which have been omitted in the confession ; he is 
then to prostrate himself on the ground, and the 
priest is to suffer him to lie there awhile, and 
afterwards raise him and impose a penance upon 
bim: afterwards the penitent is again to pros- 
trate himself, and ask the priest to pray that he 
may have grace given him to persevere in 
performing his penance ; the priest then otfers a 
praver, which is followed by six others, which 
are found in all the Western Penitentials; the 
penitent then rises from the ground and the 
priest from his seat, and they enter the church 
together, and there :conclude the  penitential 
service. — Compare Morinus (de  Poenit. iv. 
18-19). 

Literature.—Morinus (de Pocut. lib. ii. et 
passim) who is however hampered by the Roman 
doctrine of obligatory confession, and contains far 
fewer details on this than on the other stages of 
discipline. What is to be said on the distinctively 
Roman side of the controversy will be found in 
Bellarmine (de Poenit. lib. iii.); and on the 
Protestant kide in Ussher (Answer to a Challenje, 
&.v. Contession, Lond. 1625). The subject is 
more thoroughly treated from the same side in 
Daille (de Auric. Confess. Genev. 1661), a very 
learned controversial_ work, and the source vf 
most of the subsequent Protestant writings, 
which deal with contession. Also Bingham (Anti). 
xviii. 3), Marshall (Penitentidl Discipline), and 
a long note on confession, founded on Daille, 
appended by the editor of the Om. Lib. of Fathers 
to Tertulliau (de Pocnit.). [G. M] 


EXONARTHEX (CEčevap8nt). — Monastic 
churches sometimes have (besides the ordinary 
NARTHEX at the west end) an outer narthex, 
where the monks may say those portions of their 
devotions which bear the character of penitence 
without being disturbed by the influx of the 
general congregation.  Cedrenus says that the 
great church of St. Sophia at Constantinople had 
four nartheces, but other authorities attribute 
to it only two (Daniel, Codex Žit. iv, 202). [C.] 


EXORCISM (čpkogis,  ččopkiruds,  črop- 
KiOCuds, &popkiruds adjuratio, inrocatio) is the 
employment of adjuratiou, and especially the 
naming the name of Jesus Christ, with a view 
to expel an evil spirit.“ Exorcismus est sermo 
inerepationis contra immundum spiritum in en- 
ergumenis sive catechumenis factus, per quem 
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| ab illis diaboli nequissima virtus et inveterata 


malitia vel excursio violenta fugetur" (lsidcre, 
De Div. Off. ii. 20). 

1. To the early Christians the heathen worli 
presented itself as under the dominion_ of evil 
Spirits; everywhere they recognized the need vf 
driving these spirits from their ancient seat:, 
whether in the bodies and souls of men, in tihe 
brute creatiop, or in inanimate objects. Tney saw 
themselves gurrounded by squadrons and gross 
bands of daemonia, supernatural| beings who 
worked for evil under their several captairs 
(Origen, contra Celsum, bk. vii. p. 378, Spencer; 
viii. p. 399); daemonia were the great othlicers 
of the evil world, and might well have fa=ces 
and toga praetexta (Tertullian, De ŽZdočod. 18); 
the gods of the nations were daemonia (1:5. 20; 
Orig. c. Cels. p. 378, quoting Ps. xcvi. 5); dne- 
monia were by some devilish magic compelled to 
inhabit the statues in an idol's temple (Minucius 
Felix, Uet. c. 27; Tert. u. s. T and 15; Oriz. 
C. Cels. vii. p. 374); the theatre was the very 
special dominion of evil spirits (Tertul. d- 
Spectac. 26).  Demons ruled the flizht of binds. 
the lots, the oracles; they troubled men's rmin:ls, 
disturbed their rest, crept with their subtle in- 
fluence into bodies and caused disease, distorted 
limbs; they compelled men to worship them, iu 
order that, fed with the savour of the onerings, 
they might relense those whom they had bound 
(Minucius, Oct. c. 27). And the members of 
this great  supernatural_ army were driven 
from their seats by the mere word of a simpl» 
Christian _naming over them the name of Christ 
(Acts xix. 13; Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. c. 8; 
Dial. w. Trypho, c. 85; Tertul. ad Scaputim, 
cc. 2 and 4, Apol. c. 23; Orig. c. Cels. iii. p. 133) 
with no parade of incantations or magic formulae, 
by mere prayers and adjurations (dprkegeqis, 
Orig. c. Cels. vii. p. 334), or by sentences of 
Scripture (ib. p. 376); and that not only from 
the bodies and souls of men, but from hauntel 
places and from the lower animals; for these too 
tell under the tyranny of demons (i. c.). From 
such expressions as these it is. evident that 
exorcism was practised from a very early period 
in the church. 

In one form, indeed, exorcism was practisedđ 
by the Lord Himself and His disciples, namely, 
in the casting out of evil spirits from those who 
were in a special sense “ possessed " or "de 
moniac;' and such exorcism was continued fer 
some generations in the church (DEMONIAC: > 
ExORCIST]. But we are at present concerned 
with the more general form of exorcism, br 
which the inherent evil demon was to be er- 
pelled from some creature or substance not 
specially “ possessed," but belonging to the “evil 
world." 

2. It is not wonderfa] that when the minds of 
men were full of the conception of an all-per- 
vading army of evil spirits in the world around 
them, they should endeavour to free from this 
intluence those whom they received from hea- 
thenism into the holy ground of the chureh, 
Hence, at a comparatively early period, we find 
candidates for baptism not only renouncing for 
themselves all allegiance to Satan and his powers, 
but having pronounced over them a formula of 
exorcism. 

It is probable that in the first instance the use 
vt exorcism was confined to the case of those 
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who entered the church from heathenism ; but 
in the 4th century, if not earlier, it was clearly 
applied to all, for it is constantly appealed to as 
aa conclusive proof that the church recognized 
“he presence of original sin even in infanta. 
Thus Optatus (cv. Donutist. iv. 6, p. 79) insists that 
na one, even though born of Christian parents, 
can be destitute of a foul spirit, which must be 
driven out of the man before he comes to the 
font of salvation; this is the work of exorcism, 
by which the foul spirit is driven forth into the 
wilderness. And pope Celestinus (Ad Episcop. 
Grall. €. 12) savs that none came to baptism, 
whether infants or “juvenes," until the evil 
spirit had been driven out of them by the ex- 
orcisms and insufilations of the clerics. Compare 
Augustine, Epist. 194, ad Sirtum, 8 46 ; De Sum- 
bolo ad Catechumenos, i. 5; Contra Julianum, i. 4. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (Zrocatechesis cc. 9, p. 7; 
Catech. i. c. 5, p. 18) begs his catechumens to be 
carnest in receiving their exorcisms (dmropkig- 
uobs); whether thev had been insufilated or 
exorcised (x&y du oro nos kv tropko0ns), he 
prass that they may be blessed. And again 
(c. 15) he says, “when ye have entered before 
the hour of the exo1 isms, let every one speak 
things that conduce to piety," as if the exorcisms 
began the catechetic oflice on each occasion. 
These instructions are evidently for all the 
catechumens, and not for those only who had 
come over from heathenism. And Uhrysostom 
(Cutech. F. ad Duitian. 6. 2, p. 227) speaks of 
the catechumens, after instruction, proceeding 
to hear the words of those who exorcise (rov 
dkopkiCdvrwv): to this exorcism they went bare- 
footed and stiipped of their upper garments. 
There can of course be no doubt that the great 
body of those whom Chrysostom catechised were 
born of Christian families. 

3. Fornvilae of Erorcism.— Celsus, who wrote 
against the Christians probably in the middle of 
the 2nd centurv, says that he had seen in the 
possession of certain presbyters “ barbaric books 
containing names of daemons and gibberish (Tepa- 
Telas)" (Orig. c. Celsum, vi. p. 302); and again 
the same opponent says that, “to name the de- 
mons in the barbarous tongue (BapBdpws) is 
eficacious; to name them in Greek or Latin is 
useless * (zh. viii. p. 402). Origen, in answer to 
this, alleges that Latin, Greek, or other Chris- 
tians in thcir prayers use the name of God in the 
tongue in which they were born; but he does 
not deny the superior eflicacy of names or for- 
mulae in one language over those in another. 
On the contrary, he admits (ib. i. p. 19) the 
mystic power of Hebrew names, and declares 
that Egyptian, Persian, and other names have a 
peculiar efficacv over certain demons; and else- 
where (Zn J/at. ser. 110, p. 232, ed. Wirceb.) 
complains that those who practised exorcisms 
(adjurationibus) used improper books, as, for 
instance, books derived from Jewish sources, 
From all this it seems cleur that formulae of 
exorcism which to a Roman seemed “ barbaric * 
were in use in the “nd century. That written 
forms of exorcism were used in the 4th is clear 
from the 7th of the Statuta Antiqua [Conc, 
Carth. TV.), which orders the bishop to deliver 
to an EXORCIST on ordination a book containing 
such forms. 

With regard to the form of exorcism, we find 
in ancient authorities the following particulars. 
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We have already seen that to name the name 
of Christ was regarded -as being of the utmost 
ellicacy for the expulsion of evil spirits. The 
passage of Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 85; compare 
6. 30) which savs that every spirit (Šaudviov) 
is conquered and subjected on being adjured * by 
the Name of the Son of God and first-born of 
every creature, Who was born of the Virgin and 
became Man capable of suffering (ra9n9T0v), was 
crucihed under Pontius Pilate by your [the 
Jewish] people, and died, and rose again from 
the dead, and ascended into heaven," renders it 
probable that a recitativn of the redeeming acts 
of the Lord accompanied the naming of his name. 
And the same thing seems to be indicated by the 
words of Origen (c. Cels. i. p. T), who says that 
demons were &xpelled by the name of Jesus, 
“together with the recitation of the acts related 
of Him " (ueT& Tijs črayyeAlas Tov mepl abTov 
laropiov). See Probst, p. 49. 

The words of Tertullian again (Apol. 23), that 
the power of Christians over evil spirits derives 
its force from namiung Christ, “and from the 
making mention of those punishments which 
await them from God through Jesus Christ the 
judge," make it probable that the awful punish- 
ment which was to overtake the evil ones was 
spoken of in the formula of exorcism. So Ter- 
tullian : * representatione ignis illius*' ( Apo/. 23). 
And if in another passage—“ Satanus . . . quem 
nos dicimus malitiae angelum * . . . (Ie Testimn. 
Animae, c. 3)—we are to take “dicimus*"in a 
ritual sense, it would appear that the exorcists 
of 'Tertullian's time cursed and reviled Satan. 

That prayer was added to the exorcism proper 
we know from .the testimony of Minucius Felix 
(Uctav. e. 27, 83). 

The actions which formed part of the rite of 
exorcism were touching und breathing on the 
afilicted, and signing them with the cross, 

As to the first, Tertullian tells us (Apol. 23), 
that the evil spirits depart unwillingly from the 
bodies of men at the touch and on-breathing of 
Christians (de contactu deque atilatu nostro). 
Vincentius of Yhibari (Sententiae Episćoporum, 
No. 37, in Cyprian's. Works), contending that 
heretics require baptism at least as much as 
heathens, distinetly refers to the imposition uf 
hands in exorcism, quoting (incorrectly) Mark 
xvi. 17,18. So Origen (on Jo-hua, Hom. 24, c.1) 
speaks of the imposition of the hands of the exor- 
cists which evil spirits could not resist.  Simi- 
larly the Arabic canons of Hippolytus (Can. 19, 
S 6, and Can. 29, quoted by Probst, p. 50). The 
same canon enjoins the exorcist, after the adju- 
rations, to “sign " (no doubt with the cross) the 
breast, forehend, ears, and mouth. And at an 
even earlier date, when Justin (Dual, e. 131) 
speaks of the outstretched arms of Moses as a 
type of Christ, and .then immediately after of 
the power of Christ crucified over evil spirits, it 
is not improbable that he alludes to the use of 
the sign of the cross. So when we read (Origen 
on Exodus, Hom. 6, S 8) how the demons tremble 
before the cross which they see on Christians, 
we may well believe that the reference is to the 
use of the cross in exorcism.  Lactantius (Živ. 
Inst. iv. 27) distinctly mentions the use of the 
sign of the cross (siznum passionis) for the 
expulsion of evil spirits. The first council of 
Constantinople (c. 7) describes the course of 
proceeding with those heretica who were to be 
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received as non-Christians_ (&s “EAAqvas) as 
follows : “the first day we make them Christians; 
the second, catechumens; then the third we 
exorcise them, after breathing thrice upon the 
face and ears, and so we catechise them, and 
cause them to stay in the church and hear the 
Scriptures; and then we baptize them. 

The ceremony took place in the church. 
“ Shameless is he," says Pseudo-Cyprian (De 
Spectac. c. 4), “who exorcises in a church de- 
mons whose delights he favours in a theatre." 
During the exorcism the patient lay prostrate on 
the ground (Origen on Matt. Hom. 13, $ 7). 

Most of the characteristics of the form of 
exoicism which we have traced in ancient times 
are found in existing rituals. For instance, in 
the ancient Roman form of receiving a heathen 


as a catechumen (Daniel, Cođez Lit. i. 171), | 


after the admonition to renounce the devil and 
believe in the Holy Trinity, the priest “ exsufllat 
ub eo saevam maligni spiritus potestatem dicens— 
“Exi, immunde spiritus, et da locum Spiritui 
Sancto Paraclito.*" Then he signs him with 
the cross on the forehead and breast. At the 
seventh  scrutiny [SCRUTINIUM), which took 
place on Easter Eve, after the recitation of the 
Creed by the candidates for baptism, the priest 
lays his hand on the head of each severally, 
saying—“ Nec te lateat, Satanas, imminere tibi 
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i plicii, diem qui venturus est velut  clibanus 


ardens, in quo tibi atque _universis angelis tuis 
aeternus veniet interitus.  Proinde, damnate, da 
honorem Deo vivo et vero: da honorem Jesu 
Christo filio ejus et Spiritui Sancto, in cujus no- 
mine atque virtute praecipio tibi ut exeas et 
recedas ab hoc famulo Dei, quem hodie Dominus 
Deus noster Jesus Christus ad suam  sanctam 
gratiam et benedictionem fontemque baptismatis 
vocare dignatus est, ut fiat ejus templum per 
aquam regenerationis in remissionem omnium 
peccatorum: in nomine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, qui venturus est judicare vivos et moer- 
tuos et saeculum per ignem " (Daniel, u. s. 1771 
Then follows the epheta [EARS, TOUCHING OF1 
and the anointing on the breast and between the 
shoulders with holy oil. 

In the Vetus Missale Gallicanum, published br 
Thomasius and reprinted by Mabillon ( Z:£. (rali 
bk. iii. p. 338) the essential part of the form ot 
exorcism is as follows: “ Aggredior te, immur- 
dissime damnate spiritus... Te, invocato Do- 
mini nostri Jesu Christi nomine, . . . adjuramus 
per ejusdem majestatem adque virtutem, pas- 
sionem ac resurrectionem, adventum adque judi- 
cium; ut iu quacumque parte membrorum 
latitas propria te confessione maunifestes, exagi- 
tatusque  spiritalibus  flagris  invisibilibusque 
tormentis vas quod occupasse aestimas  fugias 


tormenta, imminere tibi diem judicii, diem sup- | expiatumque post habitationem tuam Domine 


derelinquas . . . Abscede, abscede quocunque es, 
et corpora Deo dicata ne repetas,  Interdicta sint 
tibi ista in perpetuo. In nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti, et in gloria dominicae pas- 
sionis, cujus cruore salvantur, cujus adventum 
expectant, judicium confitentur. Per Dominum." 

The Gelasian_ Sacramentary (i. 33), in the 
Erorcismi super Electos, gives the following 
form. The acolytes, laying their hands on the 
candidate, after praying God to send forth His 
angel to keep them, proceeds : “ Ergo, maledicte 
diabole, recognosce  sententiam tuam, et da 
honorem Deo vivo et vero, et... Jesu Christo 
Filio ejus et Spiritui Sancto; et recede ab his 
famulis Dei; quia istos sibi Deus . . . vocare dig- 
natus est: per hoc signum sanctae crucis, fron- 
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Him who walked the water and stretched out Hus 
right hand to Peter; in the case of the females, 
in the name of Him who gave sight to him that 
was born blind, and raised Lazarus from his four 
days? death. 

The form given from the Roman ritual by 
Probst (p. 53) presents a remarkable parallelism 
with the passage of Tertullian (Apol. c. 23) be- 
fore referred to. 

Greek forms similar in character to those 
given above may be seen in Daniel's Cader 
Liturq. iv. 493 f. 

4. Representation of Ezorcism.—Paciaudi (De 
Christianorum Balneis, pp. 136 ff., 143 1.) describes 
an urn or water-vessel found near Pisaura. which 
he believes to be not of later date than the 7th 


tibus eorum quod nos damus, tu, maledicte century. One of the bas-reliefs on this vessel 
diabole, nunquam audeas violare. ... Audi, (see woodcut) evidently represents an exorcism. 


maledicte Satanas, adjuratus per nomen aeterni 
Dei et Salvatoris nostri Filii Dei, cum tua victus 
invidia, tremens gemensque discede," 

And again, the foul spirit is adjured to 


| 


The contortions of the person on the ground 
seem to show that it was an exorcism of one 
possessed, = Now, if the vessel was a font for 
holding the baptismal water, it would seem more 


depart, in the case of the males, in the name of | appropriate to represent upon it the ordinary 


4 ie. the accepted candidates for baptism. 


pre-baptismal exorcism. It seems therefore 
more probable that it was intended for the 
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ATRIUM of a church, where it might be used to 
contain HoLyr WATER. 

5. Besides human beings, various inanimate 
objects were exorcised, Of these we may men- 
tion especially water [BAPTISM, £8 30, 42: FONT, 
BENEDICTION OF: HoLy WATER], salt for use 
in sacred ollices (SALT, BENEDICTION OF), and 
vil for various uses [CHRISM : OIL, HoLy]. 

(Martene, De Ritibus Anturuis ; Probst, Sakra- 
mente und  Sakramentalien, Tibingen, 1872 ; 
F.C. Baur, Kirchengjeschichte der Drei ersten 

Juhrhunderte, c. 6.) [C.] 


EXORCISTS.  Erorcists are only once men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Acts xix. 13), and 
then without any reference to the power given 
to Christians to cast out devils. [See DicT. or 
BiprE.J) In the early days of the church, it 
appears to have been considered that the power 
of exorvising evil spirits was a special gift of 
God to certain persons, who are theretore called 
exorcists. In the — Apostolic — Constitutiona 
(viii. c. 26), it is said that an exorcist is not 
ordained, because the power of exorcising is a 
free gift of the grace of God, through Christ, 
aud that whoever has received this gift will be 
made manifest in the exercise of it. It is added 
that if expedient an exorcist may be ordained 
bishop, priest, or deacon.  Exorvists are not 
named among those who received evclesiastical 
stipeuds, nor are they mentioned in the Apostolic 
Cunons, though probably their office is alluded to 
in the direction that a Gentile convert who has 
au evil spirit may not be received into the 
church till he has been purified (kaĐapioBels, 
Can. 70).  Thomassin ( Vet. et Nov. Eccel. Discip. 
i. 2, c. 30, 8 1,8), thiuks that exorcists were 
either priests or deacons. So Eusebius makes 
mention of one Romanus, as deacon and exorcist 
in the church of Caesarea in Palestine (De 
Bfartip'. Palest. c. 2). 

Tertullian speaks as if all Christians were 
exorcists, driving away evil spirits by the 
exorcisms of their prayers. Thus (De. Ždvl.c. 11), 
he forbids Christians to have anything to do 
with the sale of things used fvr the purposes of 
idolntry, asking with what cousistency they 
could _exorcise_ their own inmates, to whom 
they had oftered their  house$ as a shrine 
(cellariam); and in another place (De Cor. Mil. 
€. 11), uses as an argument against Christians 
entering the military service, that they might be 
called upon to guard the heathen temples, so as 
to defend those by night whom by their exor- 
cisms they had put to flight during the day. 

But it is evident that in later times they were 
reckoned among the minor orders of clergy. 
Cyprian (Ep. 69, Mag. Fil.), speaks of exorcists 
as casting out devils by man's word and God's 
power, and _in his epistle to Firmilian (Zp. 79), 
says that one of the exorcists, inspired by the 
grace of God, cast out a certain evil spirit who 
had _madće pretensions to sanctity. Cornelius in 
his epistle (Euseb. #7. £. i. c. 43) names rorty- 
two exorcists among the clergy of the church 
of Rome. Epiphanius (Zrpos. Kid. c. 21), men- 
tions them among the clergy, ranking them 
with the hermeneutae, inimediately after the 
deaconesses.  Paulinus of Nola tDe S, Feli. Natal. 
carin. 4), speaks of St. Felix as having been 
promoted from the order of lectors to the office 
o! exorcist. The council of Laodicea (c. 24), 
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mentions them among the minor clergy, placing 
them between the singers and the doorkeepers, 
and, in another canon (c. 26), forbids any to 
exorcise either in church or in private houses, 
Who had not been appointed to the otfice by the 
bishops. The council of Antiovch (c. 10), places 
them after the subdeacons, among the clergy 
who might be appointćd by the chorepiscopi. 
The 4th council of Carthage (c. 7), provides an 
oflice for the ordination of an exorcist. He was 
to receive from the hands of the bishop a baok, 
in which were written forms of exorcism, with 
the bidding, “ Take and_commit to memory, and 
receive power to lay hands on energumens 
whether baptized or catechumens." The same 
council also provided that exorcists might lay 
hands on an energumen at any time (c. 90), and 
(c. 92) gave it into their charge to provide the 
energumens with their daily food while remaining 
in the church. ([DEmos1acs.] 

The names of four exorcists, designating them- 
selves by no other titles, are fouud among the 
signataries of the first council of Arles (Routh's 
Relliq. Suc. iv. p. 312). 

There seems little reason for connecting the 
exorcists with the form of exorcism that was 
used in the case of all catechumens. 'Their work, 
as expressly allotted to them by the 4th council 
of Carthage (c. 7), lay among all energumens, 
whether baptized or not. [P.0.]) 


EXPECTATION WEEK (Hebdonada Ez- 
pectationis), the week _ preceding Whitsunday, 
because in that week the apostles waited for the 
Comtorter from on high, which the Lord had 
promised at His Ascension. (Ducange, s. v. Heb- 
domu«da.) [C.) 

EXPEDITUS, martyr in Armenia with five 
others; commemorated April 19 (.Vart. Run. 
Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


ENPOSING OF INFANTS [compare 
FOUNDLINGS]. The frequency of the exposi- 
tion of infants among the ancient heathens is 
a fact to which both the mythology and the 
history of Greece and Rome bear frequent 
witness. Among the early Christian writers 
we tind_exposition, together with actual in- 
fanticide, constantly cast in the teeth of their 
Pacan opponents. “I see you," writes Minucius 
Felix, “now casting forth the sons whom ve 
have begotten to the wild beasts and to the 
fowls of the air" (Uvtarius, c. 30, 8 2; 31, 
S 4). Lactantius (bk. vi. c. 20) inveighs against 
the false pitv of those who expose intants. 
Justin, Tertullian, Augustine and others might 
be quoted to much the same eflect. 

A law of Alexander Severus, which has been 
retained in Justinian's Code (bk. viii. t. lii., 1. i.; 
A.D. 225), allowed the recovering of an infant 
exposed against the will or without the knew- 
lelge of the owner or person entitled to the 
services of its mother, whether slave or adscrij,- 
titie, but only on condition of repaying the fnir 
cost of its maintenance and training to a trade, 
unless thett could be established—an enactment 
obviously framed only to secure the rights of 
slave-owners, and not inspired bv any considera- 
tion of humanity for the iufants themselves. 
There is something of a higher spirit in a law of 
Diocletian and Maximin, A.D. 295 (Code, bk. v., 
t. iv., 1. 16), enacting that where a female infant 
had been cast ferth by her father and brought 
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up by another person, who sought to marry her 
to his own son, the father was bound to consent 
to the marriage, or in case of refusal (if we con- 
strue the text aright), to pay for his daughter's 
maintenance. Constantine (A.D. 331), by a law 
contained in the Fheodosian Uode (bk. v., t. vii., 
1. 1), but not reproduced by Justinian, enacted 
that whoever took up an infant cast forth from 
its house by the will of a father or master, and 
nourished it till it became strong, might retain 
it in whatever condition he pleased, either as a 
child or as a slave, without any fear of recovery 
by those who have voluntarilv cast out their 
new-born slaves or children. 'Ihe growth of 
Christian humanity is shown in a constitution of 
Valentinian, Valens and Gratian, adopted by 
Justinian (Code, bk. viii., t. lii., 1. 2; A.D. 374), 
which absolutely forbade masters or patrons to 
recover infunts exposed by themselves, if charit- 
ably saved by others, and laid down as a duty 
that every one must nourish his own oftspring. 
A constitutivn of Honorius and Theodosiuas, in 
the Theodosian Code (A.D. 412), repcated the 
prohibition, observiug that “none can call one 
his own whom he contemned while perishing,' 
but required a bishop's signature by way of 
attestation of the facts (bk. v., t. vii., 1. 2). 

The law last referred to may seem in some 
degree to explain a canon of the council or synod 
of Vaison, A.D. 442. There is a universal com- 
plaiut, it savs, on the subject of the exposition 
of infants, who are cast forth not to the mercy 
of others, but to the dogs, whilst the fear of 
lawsuits deters others from saving them. This 
therefore is to be observed, that according to the 
statutes of the princes the church be taken to 
witness; from the altar on the Lord's day the 
minister is to announce that the church knows 
an exposed infant to have been taken up, in 
order that within ten davs any person mav 
acknowledge and receive it back; and any who 
after the ten days may bring any claim or ac- 
cusation is to be dealt with by the church asa 
manslayer (cc. 9, 10). A canon almost to the 
same effect, but in ciearer language, was enacted 
by the slightly later 2nd council of Arles, A.D. 
452, indicating that which serves to explain 
both the law of Honorius and the two canons 
just referred to, viz., that it was the practice to 
expose infants “before the church" (c. 51). 
The council of Agde, in 506, simply confirmed 
former enactments. 

ln the Enst, the full claims of Christian 
humanity were at last admitted by Justinian, 
as towards foundlings themselves, though with- 
out sutlicient consideration for _parental duties. 
He not only absolutely forbade the re-vindica- 
tion of exposed infants under any circumstances, 
but also the treating of them, by those who 
bave taken charge of them, either as slaves, 
freedmen, colona_ or adscriyptitši, declaring such 
children to be absolutely free (Code, bk. viii., 
t. lit., 1. 3; A.D. 929; see also bk. i., t.iv., 
1. 24; A.D. 530). This applied to infants cnst 
away either in churches, streeta or any other 
place, even though a _plaintif' should give some 
evidence of a right of ownership over them (bk. 
vili., t. lit, 14). The 1585rd Novel, however, 
shows that it was still the practice in certain 
districts ( Thessalonica is specihed ) to expose 
new-born infants in the churches, and ufter they 
had been brought up to reclaim them as slaves ; 
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and it again erpressly enacts the freedom of 
exposed infants. 

The Wisigothic law contains some rather re 
markable provisions as to the erpositton ef 
intants (bk. iv., t. iv., cc. 1.2). Where a pera 
has out of compassion taken up a tvundling ef 
either sex, wherever exposed, and. when it u 
nourished_ up the parents acknowledge it, if m 
be the child of a free _ person, let them either 
give back a slave in its place or pay the price at 
one; otherwise, let the foundling be redeđmal 
by the judge of the territory from the owrer- 
ship of the parents, and let these be subject to 
perpetual exile. If thev have not wherewitlha! 
to pay, let him serve for the intant wno cast it 
forth, and let the latter remain in freede:. 
whom the pity of strangers has preserved.  /r 
indeed slaves of either sex have cast forth an 
intant in fraud of its masters, when he has becen 
nourished up, let the nvurisher receive one-thini 
of its value, the master swearing to or provirg 
his ignorance of the erposing. But if he kne= 
of it, let the foundling remain in the power et 
him who nourished it. 

In a collection of Irish canons, ascribed fo th» 
end of the 7th century, is one “on infants c»«t 
forth in the church," which enacts, iu ver 
uncouth and obscure Latin, that such an iunfsut 
shall be a slave to the church unless sent awar; 
and that seven vears' penance is to be borne br 
those who cast infants forth (bk. xli., c. 22). 

A capitulary of uncertain date  (suppesel 
about 744) enacts, in accordance with the carsn 
of the synod of Vaison before reterred ta, thst 
if an infant exposed before the church has been 
taken up by the compassion of any one, such 
person shall! affix—probably on the churvh dour 
—a letter of notice (contestationis ponat . . 
epistolam). If the infant be not acknowledsed 
within ten days, let the person who has taken st 
up securely retain it (c. 1). 

The “Lex Romana," supposed to represent the 
law of the Roman population of Italy in Ietmn- 
bard times, contains a less liberal provision va 
this subject, founded on the earlier imperiall 
law. If a new-born infant has been cast out bv 
its parents either in the church or in the pre- 
cincts (platea), and any one with the knowledlce 
of the father or mother and of the master ha 
taken it up and nourished it by his labour, it 
shall remain in his power who took it up. Am 
if a person knew not its father or mother er 
master, and wished nevertheless to take it up. 
let him present the infant beiore the bishep 
(pontiticem) or the clerics. who serve tnat 
chureh, and receive from the hand of that 
bishop and those clerks an epaistola cole tenis, 
and thenceforth, let him have power either to 
give such infant liberty, or to retain it in per- 
petual slavery (bk. v., t. vii.) [J. M. LJ 


EXPULSION FROM A MONAKRTERY. 
So svon as there beran to be any sort of disci- 
pline among the ascetics who dwelt together in 
A community, expulsion inevitably became a 
neceskarv part of it. 1n the so-called “* Rule of 
Pachomius," expulsion (or a flogging) was tt= 
penalty for insubordination, licentiousness, quar- 
relling, covetousness, gluttony (cf. Cass. fust. iv. 
16). Menard, however, thinks that this we 
only expulsion for a stated time (Bened. Amiun. 
Concord. htegg. xxxi. 5). By the Regula Urientclis 
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(c. 35) obstinate offenders are to be expellel. 
Benedict, with characteristic prudence, preseribe. l 
expulsion for contumacy (Zeg. c. 71), on the 
principle that the gangrened limb must be lopped 
oft, lest the rest of the body should be infected 
with the poison (0. c. 28), while with charac- 
teristic gentleness he allowed such offenders to 
be re-admitted, if penitent, so otten as thrice, on 
condition of their taking the lowest place among 
the brethren (ib. c. 29). — Sovme commentators, 
however, take this permission as not extenmdling 
to the case of a monk expelled for such vices 
as could hardly fail to corrupt the community 
(Mart. Hey. Comm. loc. cit.). The Benedictine 
reformers generally made expulsion more com- 
mon and readmission more dithicult. — Fructuosus 
orders all incorrivible oenders to be expelled 
(Reg. cc. 8, 16); and the Regula Cujusdun, still 
more severe, enacts expulsion for lying, forni- 
cation, persistent murmuring, and even abusive 
language (ce. 6, 8, 16, 18). At a later period, 
under the stern discipline of Citeaux, a _monk 
was to be unfrocked and expelled, even for thert 
above a certain value (Mart. Hey. Conum. €. 33). 
Obvinusly the frequency or infrequency of such 
a penalty as expulsivn depended on the monas- 
tery being regarded rather as a reformatory or 
as a place of ideal perfection. [1.G.S.] 

EXSECRATIO.  [ANATHEMA : DESECRA- 
TION. 


EXSUPERANTIUS, deacon and martyr at 
Spoletum, with Sabinus the bishop, and others, 
under Maximian; commemorated Dec, 30 (J/urt. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EXSUPERIA, martyr at Rome with Simpro- 
nius and others; commemorated July 26 (Mart. 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 

EXSUPERIUS. (1) One of the Theban legion, 
martyr at Sedunum in Belgic Gaul (the Valais), 
under Maximian ; commemorated Sept. 22 (Mart. 
ftom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Bishop and confessor at Toulouse; com- 
memorated Sept. 28 ( Mart. Usuardi). 

(3) Martyr at Vienna _ with Severus and Feli- 
cianus; commemorated Nov. 19 (Jfart. Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


EXT EME UNCTION. [SicK, VISITA- 
FION OF THE: UNCTION.] 


EX VOTO. [VOTIVE OFFERINGS.] 


EYES, TOUCHING OF. 1. The first 
council of Constantinople (A.D. 381) laid it down 
(c. 7) that Arians and certain other heretics 
were to be received into the church, without re- 
baptism, on renouncing their heresy and being 
crossed or anointed with holy unguent (uvpw) 
on the forehead, eyes, &c. So in the form of 
baptism given by Daniel (Codex Lit. iv. 507) 
from the Greek Zuchologion, the priest after 
baptism anoints the neophyte with holy unguent, 
mak g the sign of the cross on forehead, eyes, 
nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, hands, and feet, 
saying, “the seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen." Compare Martene, De Rit. Ant. 1.1. 17, 
Ord. 24, 25. 

2. In extreme unction, the eyes are anointed 
with holy oil. Thus, in the Ratold MS. of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary (p. 549, ed. Menard), the 
priest is directed to anoint the eyes, with the 
words: “ Ungo oculos tuos de oleo sanctificato, 
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j ut «nucequidđ illicito visu deliquisti per hujus olei 
| Unetivnem expietur."? : 

3. It seems to have been the custom to touch 
the eyes, as well as the other organs of sense, 
with the moisture remaining on the lips after com- 
municating (Cyril of Jerusalem, Cutech. Myst. 
(0v. 22: see COMMUNION, HOLY, p. 413; EAns. 
TOUCHING OF). [C.] 

EZEKIEL, the prophet ; commemorated 

[April 10 (Hart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usu- 
adi); Miaziah 5 = March 31, and Hamle 27 = 

July 21 (Cut. Ethiop.); Sept. 3 (Cu. Armen.). 

[W.F.G.) 

| EZRA, the prophet; commemorated Jakatit 
10 = Feb. 4, and _Hamle 6 — June 30 (Cal. 
Ethiop.), July 13 (Mart. Usuardi), [W. F. G.) 


F 


FABARIUS. The Cantores anciently fasted 
«the day before they were to sing divine offices, 
but ate beuns, as being supposed to benetit the 
voice (Plinv, Neć. Žiist. xx. 6); whence thev 
were called by the heathen Fub.rii (Isidore, De 
Du. Off. ii. 12). [C.] 

FABIANUS, the pope, martyr at Rome in 
the time of Decius; commemorated Jan. 20 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Hieron., Adonis, Usu- 
ardi). [W.FE.G.] 

FABIUS, martyr at Caesarea; “ Passio" 
July 31 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.] 


[CHURCHES, 


FABRICA —ECCLESIAE. 
MAINTENANCE OF, p. 388.) 


FACE, BRANDING IN THE. It was 
oenacted under Constantine (Cudđe, lib. ix. tit. 47, 
1. 17), that branding should not be in the face, 
as disfiguring the heavenly beauty [CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENTS, p. 470] LC.) 


FACITERGIUM (also facietergium, facis- 
j tergium, facitergulu ; facialis, facinle). This, as 
its name indicates, is a handkerchief for wiping 
jea face (“ favitergium et manitergium, a ter- 
gendo faciem vel manus vocatur," Isidore, Etym. 
xix. 26). Mention of this is occasionally found 
in various monastie rules. It is appointed as 
part of the furniture of a monk?'s couch in the 
Rule of St. Isidore (c. 14; p. 127, part 2, in 
Holstenius, Codex Kegulurum ; ed. Paris, 1663). 
o0See also Magistri Fegula, ce. 17, 19, 81 (op. cit. 
pp. 214, 216, 257). The last passage ordnins 
| that there shall be dealt out “ singula facitergia 
per decadam." Gregory of Tours (Vitae Pa- 
trum, viii. 8; p. 1191, ed. Ruinart) speaks of the 
value set upon the “ facitergium dependentibus 
villis intextum, quod Sanctus (i.e. Nicetius Lug- 
dunensis] super caput in die obitus sui habuit.? 
The facitergia used by nuns were at times em- 
broidered (Caesarii Kegula ad Virgines, 6. 42; 
Hvlstenius, part 3, p. 22). — Again, Venantius 
Fortunatus, in his life of St. Radegundis of 
France, deseribes her on one occasion as “circa 
altare cum facistergio jacentem pulverem col- 
ligens “ (c. 2; Ž'atrol. lxxii. 653). One more 
example may surfice, where the word, perhaps, 
appears in the transitional state of its meaning: 
“donata etiam particula san:ti orarii, id est 
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facialis" (ZIypomnesticon de Anastasw Apocri- 
siario, etc., in Anast. Biblioth. Collectanea: Pa- 
trol. cxxix. 685). For further examples, see 
Ducange's Glossarium, s. vv. [R. S.) 


FAITH. [Sopira.] 
FAITHFUL. The present article is in- 


tended to give an account of tne principa! names 
applied to Christians in early times, whether by 
themselves or by others. 

The names most common among Christians in 
the apostolic and, sub-apostolic ages seem to have 
been Saints (&yoi), Elect (dkA€xTOl), Brethren 
(ZčeA gol), and Faithful (mugrol), often followed 
. by the words, dy *Iq000 XpigTg. 

The words migTds and Fidelis were also used 
in a special sense to distinguish the baptized 
Christian from the catechumen. Thus Augustine 
( Tract. in Joan. 44, c. 9) says that if a man tells 
us that he is a Christian, we have to ask further, 
whether he is catechumen or “fidelis."  Hence 
such an inscription as CHRISTIANA FIDELIS (Le 
Blant, Zngcripi#. de la Gaule, i. 373) is not a mere 
pleonasm. So the council of Elvira (C. Zli. 
c. 67) seems to distinguish between * fidelis" 
and “ catechumena."' In the liturgies, the portion 
of the oflice at which catechumens were not 
allowed to be present was called Missa Fidelnun, 
and the Lord's Prayer Fidelium  Oratio. See 
Suicer's Zhesaurus, s.v. TluoT6s. Eusebius (Pruep. 
Evang. i. 1) repudintes the charge that Chris- 
tians were called suorol from their credulity. 

Fidelis is a frequent epithet in inscriptions, 
particularly in the case of young children, who 
might otherwise be supposed to have died un- 
baptized. Thus an inscription given by Maran- 
goni (Acta _ S. Vi:torini, 103) runs thus: HIC 
REQVIESCIT IN PACE FILIPPUS || INFAS FIDELIS. 
Similar inscriptions are given in the case of a 
child who died at the age of a year and nine 
months (Zb. p. 109), aud of another who died at 
the age of five vears and five months (Zb. p. 96). 
Another may be seen in Cavedoni (Ant. Cimit. di 
Chiusi, p. 33). On a marble at Florence (Gori, 
Iugcr. Ant. Etrur. ili. 314) it is said ofa child of 
three years and three months, TIICTH ETEAET- 
THCEN. In one case given by Marini (Zrut. 
Arval. p. 171), the _inscription describes an 
ancestress (major) begging biptism fer a child at 


the point of death: PETIVIT AB ECCLESIA UT. 


FIDELIS DE SECVLO RECECISSET (4. c. recederet). 
In another case (Oderico, fnsvr. Vet. p. 267), one 
of two brothers, who died at eight years old, 
is described as NEOFITVS, while the brother, who 
died at seven, is described as FIDELIS. And 
again a guardian described as FIDELIS, erects a 
monument to a nursling who was vet among 
the “audientes" or catechumens: ALVMNAE 
AVDIENTI (Gori, u. 8. i. 228). 

Such inseriptions as VIXIT IN PACE FIDFLIS, 
Or REQVIESCIT FIDELIS IN PACE, are too common 
to need particularizing (Martigny, Dit. des 
Anti. Chret. s. v. Fidelis). 

Other names given to Christians were perhaps 
either (1) LDesignations of some peculiarity of their 
practice or profession, rather than recognized 
titles; more epithets than names; or (2) names 


given them by the outside world, either in deri-. 


slon or by mistake. 

I. Under the first head may be classed (a) *Ieg- 
gaioi, Jessaeans, a name which Epiphanius ( ZZaer. 
29, n. 4) says may be derived from Jesus, or (as 
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seems far-fetched and improbable) from J--<e. 
the father of David. Epiphanius (u. <.) ceusiders 
this name earlier than that of “ Christian." 

Another such name was (b) preorikoi, applišsd 
to Christians by Clement of Alexandria (>trsa 
i. p. 294; ii. p. 383; vi. p. 665; vii. p. 748) as 
having the true knowledge. Later we td 
Athanasius (ap. Socrat. Žfist. Eccl. iv. 23) ustiz 
the term of the Ascetics of Egypt, and Socrate= 
(ibid.) tells us that Evagrius Ponticus wrote a 
book for the use of these Ascetics, called “* Tne 
Gnostic, or Rules for the Contemplative Life." 

(c) Geopdpo:, a name claimed by Ignatius in 
his interview with Trajan (Acta Lgnet. ap. Gral». 
Spicil. t. ii. p. 10), because he “ carried Christ 12 
bis heart, and seemingly conceded especially ta 
him, was commonly used of all Christians, =s 
Pearson (Vind. fgnat. par. ii. c. 12, p. so2v) 
shows by quotations from many writers of tie 
2nd century. 

Clement of Alexandria, agreeing about tie 
meaning of the name, gives the varieties of it 
Geopopev and Geopopovuevos, and Eusebius (viti. 
10) quotes a letter of Phileus, bishop of Tnmuis 
to his flock, in which he calls the martyrs Xpug- 
TOpdpou. 

(d) St. Ambrose (de obit. Valentin. t. iii. p. 12) 
speaks of Christians as Christi, i.e. “anointed," 
and justifies his use of the title by reference to 
Ps. cv. 15, “nolite tangere Christos meos," al] 
Christians receiving the unction of the Hecir 
Spirit, and Jerome commenting on the passace 
(Ps. civ. [cv.]), justihes it by the same reter- 
ence. 

(€) The name Zcclesiastici was used within 
the Christian body (Bingham, i. 1.85) to di-- 
tinguish the clergy from the laity, and witna 
moditication of this menning of the word EF usebin: 
(iv. 7) speaks of “ ecclesinstical writers; " and st 
was also used of Christians generally in contrast 
to those who did not belong to the čxxAgqgia. as 
Jews, infidels, and heretics. — Bingham quotes 
Kusebius (iv. 7, v. 27), and Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Catceh. 15, n. 4), as employing the word in this 
sense, and Valesius (not. in Euseb. 1. ii. c. 25) 
finds the same use of it in “ Origen, Epiphaniu., 
Jerome, and others " [EccLEsTasr1cus]. 

(f) Bingham asserts that Christians wer- 
called oč roš& Šiyuaros, “They of the Faith," 
giving as his autbority for this statement the 
rescript of Aurelian against Paul of Samosata, 
quoted by Fusebius (vii. 30), in which tie 
bishops of Rome and of Italy are called €zi- 
CKOTOt TOD d6yuaTos. 

(g) Christians also called themselves CATHOLIC 
[see the word]; and (4) Pisciculi. alluding to the 
. mystic Fish [BAPTISM, p. 171; FisH]. 


It is to be observed, savs Bingham (i. 1, $5) 
that all these names express some rel:tion to 
God or to Christ, and that none of them were 
taken from the names of men, as was the cise 
with the heresies and sects. He quotes Chrr- 
sostom (Zom. 33 in Act), Epiphanius ( Zfaer. 42. 
Marcionit., also Zlaer. 10.), Gregory Nazianzen 

| (Orat. 31, p. 506) and others as noticinz these 
| opposite tendencies. The name of Christian was 
.neglected by the heretics for the names of their 
leaders, while the Christians thought it enongh 
without any other title derived from parents, 
country, city, quality, or occupation; see the 
case of the deucon Sanctus martvred in the 
reixn of Antoninus, related by kuselius (v. 1). 
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11. Among the names given to Christians from 
without their body are probably to be reckoned 

(1) Xpioro:, a name which would easily arise 
from a misunderstanding or mispronunciation of 
the name XpigToi, and was naturally not refused 
by Christians ; referred to by Justin Martyr 
(Apol. i. 4), Lactantius (/nst. iv. 7), Tertullian 
(Apol. c. 3), and others. 

(2) It was quite to be expected that they 
would be called Jews by the heathen world, and 
there is evidence of this.  Bingham (i. 1,810) 
refers to a passage in Dio's Life of Domitian, in 
which he speaks of the Christian martyr Ocilius 
Glabrio (Baronius, an. 94, 81), being put to 
death for turning to the Jews religion. 

Again, Suetonius says (Claud. c. 26) that 
Claudius “ expelled the Jews from Rome because 
they made disturbances at the instigation of 
Chrestus ;" and Spartianus (in Caracal. c. i.) says 
that Caracalla's playfellow was a Jew, Caracalla, 
according to Tertullian (ad Scapul. c. 4), having 
been “ lacte Christiano educatus." 

(3) There remains to be considered the word 
Christian, a name which diflers from those 
already spoken of in being traceable to a par- 
ticular locality, and with great probability to a 
particular year. 'The reason why the name arose 
when and where it did, is probably to be found 
in the long stay—“a whole year "—(Acts xi. 
26) made in Antioch by Paul and Barnabas after 
their return from Tarsus, in the assembly of the 
church there for the same time, and in the pub- 
licity given to the teaching of Christ by frequent 
addresses to the people. 

The question whether the Christians assumed 
the name themselves or received it from the 
Jews, or from the Gentiles, can only be deter- 
mined with an apprvach to certainty. 

(a) The only reason for thinking that the 
Christians assumed this name is the language 
of Acts xi. 26, xpnuarisar Te xporov dy 'AvTi- 
oxela Tovs upaBnras XpirTiavovs, because xpqm- 
pariće, when used of acquiring a name gener- 
ally means to assume one; but on the other 
hand, both in the Acts and in the Epistles, 
Christians speak of themselves as “ brethren, 
“ believers,? “ disciples," “ saints,? and only in 
three places in the N.T. is the word Christian 
used (Acts xi. 26, xrvi. 28; 1 Peter iv. 16), in 
only one of which, and there doubtfully, is the 
word used by Christians of themselves, 

(Db) Nor is it likely that the Jews would give 
them a name which would virtually concede the 
claim made by Christians, and so strenuously 
denied by Jews. For “ Christ " being the Greek 
equivalent of“ Messiah," to call the followers 
of Christ “ Christians" would be to acknowledge 
Christ as the Messiah; nor would they have 
used so sacred a name in derision even for the 
sake of insulting a despised and hated sect. 
When they wanted to designate them, they used 
a name derived from a place they held in con- 
tempt (John i. 46, vii. 41; Luke xiii. 2), and 
called St. Paul “a ringleader of the sect of the 
“ Nazarenes '* (Acts xxiv. 5). 

(c) But it is not unlikely that the Gentiles, 
seeing the wide aim of this new community, its 
readiness to admit all sorts of people, and even 
to dispense with the rite of circumcision in its 
converts, should have early come to distinguish 
it from the sects of the Jews, with avhich they 
very naturally at first confounded it, and so 
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should have attached to it a new name. And 
this probability is increased when we remember 
that “ Christ "' was the title of the head of the 
new sect, represented his peculiar office to them, 
and was the name by which he was generally 
known in their letters and conversation. It 
would be adopted, of course, by the Gentiles 
from them, as we know it was (Tacit. Ann. xv. 
44), and in a city like Antioch, “ notorious for 
inventing names of derision, and for turning its 
wit into channels of ridicule'' (cf. Procopius, 
Bell. Pers. ii. 8, quoted by Conybeare and 
Howson, vol. i. p. 130), the new society would 
soon get its name. The form of the word indi- 
cates its Roman origin (cf. Sullani, Pompeiani, 
and later Othoniani and Vitelliani), and that it 
was first used as a term of reproach may be 
gathered from the use made of it by Tacitus in 
the passage referred to above, ** quos per flagitia 
invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat.' The 
great increase in the number of Gentile converts 
would soon turn what was at first a nickname 
into a title of honour, and the predominance of 
Rome in the world naturally made the Roman 
name what it has become, the universal one. It 
is interesting to contrast with “ Christian " the 
name “ Jesuit,'? as unlike the other in its com- 
paratively modern date and Greek form as in its 
history and significance. 

See Conybeare and Howson (vol. i. p. 129 f£.), 
from whom this note on the word CAristian is 
derived. (E. C. H.) 

III. The following names were appellations of 
scorn, or “ nick-names," given to Christians by 
their enemies. 

1. That they should be called Athcists was 
inevitable in an empire in which the vulgar at 
least knew of no gods that could not be repre- 
sented by art and man's device. And Atheism 
was in-fact a common charge against them. See 
Athenagoras (Leg. pro Christ. c. 3) and Justin 
Martyr ao 1.c. 6). “ Down with the Athe- 
ists ' (alpe Tobs GOćovs) was a mob-cry against 
the Christians (Euseb. Z7. E. iv. 15, & 6). 

2. From the time that Christians were first 
recognised as a sect, they were contemptuously 
called Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 5; Epiphanius; 
Hueres. 29, c. 1; Jerome on Isuah_ XLIX.; 
Prudentius, Peristeph. ii. 25). This no doubt at 
first designated the supposed origin of the Lord 
and the disciples from Nazareth ; but the variety 
of ways in which the word is written (Na(apnvol, 
Na(apaiot,  Naćopaio,  Na(nparo,  Na(ipaio) 
seems to show that in later times various senses 


owere attached to it. It was also, perhaps, some- 


times used to designate a sect of Judaizing 
Christians, rather than the whole body of the 
church. 

3. The name Galilaci was one which the phi- 
losophic emperor Julian (Zpist. 7) endeavoured 
to fix upon the Christians (see Gregory Na- 
zianz., Urat. iii. p. 81; Socrates, H. E. iii. 
12), meaning, no doubt, to express the con- 
tempt of a cultivated man for a sect which arose 
in a despised district of Palestine, among shep- 
herds and fishermen. His last words were, ac- 
cording to Theodoret (#7. E. iii. 21), vevlknkas, 
TahiAate, “ Thou hast conquered, O Galilaean !?? 
Cyril of Alerandria (€. Julian. iii. p. 39) sets 
himself to show that the name “ Galilaean," if 
it implied roughness and want of culture, was 
no more applicable to Christians than to Julian 
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and his friends (Gibbon's Rome, ch. 23; iii. 162, 
ed. Smith). 

4. Graecus, Graeculug. It was probablv with 
reference to the falseness and want of principle 
attributed to the Greeks, in the days of the em- 
bire, that Christians came to be called “ Greeks,"? 
that is, impostors. The Christian in the streets 
was saluted with the cry, 6 Fpads dmiĐeTns 
(Jerome, Zpist. 10, ad Furan.). If his tunic was 
not white, he was “impostor et Graecus " (7b. 
Epist. 19, ad Marcell). "The recognising a Chris- 
tian by the want of the “ tunica alba," perhaps 
indicates a time when the ALB had become with 
them almost wholly a ministerinl dress. 

5. Sybillista was an appellation given to Chris- 
tians by Celsus (Origen c. Cels. bk. v. p. 212, 
Spencer). The early Christians did in fact pay 
great respect to the Sibvlline books (Tertullian, 
ad Nationes, ii. 12), and discovered in them clear 
prophecies of Christ.  Celsus accused them of 
having interpolated these books. 

6. From peculiarities, or supposed peculiari- 
ties, of their worship. they were called cross- 


worshippers, sravpćAarpa, or _Crucicolae, a re-: 


proach as old as the days of St. Paul, often 
repeated (Tertul. Apol. 16 and Ad Nat. i. 7, 12), 
and from which they were not slow to vindicate 
themselves (Minucius Fel. Oct. 29). — Whether 


Christians in general, or a sect of them, were. 


called  obpavoAarpar, Coclicolae, sky-worship- 
pers, seems somewhat doubtful; and the same 
may be said of Hypsistarii. That they were 
called Sun-worshippers and Ass-worskippers is 
certain, [ASINARII ; CALUMNIES AGAINST C1RIS- 
TIANS. ] 

7. The miracles of the early church procured 
Christians the reputution of being Bfagicians. 
[Maqic.] Hence Suetonius (Nero, c. 16) calls 
Christians “ gens hominum superstitionis male- 
ficae," a set devoted to the black art. The stend- 


fast endurance of torture was often thought ra 
gion. 


ihe effect of some charm. — Asclepiades (Pru- 
dentius, Peristeph. xii. 868), ascribed to magic 
tihe endurance of. Romanus the martyr; and 
St. Ambrose (Serm. 90, sn Agnen) mentions 
that the crowd shrieked agninst her, “ Tolle 
magam! tolle maleficam !? 

8. Several nick-names were given by the hea- 
then to the Christians in consequence of their 
inexplicable endurance of martyrdom. They 
were BioBadyvaror, as dying violent deaths, often, 
as it seemed, little better than suicides. They 
were Parabolani (gapaBoAdvoi) and Desperati, 
as freely risking their lives. They were Sar- 
mentiti, from the faggots (sarmenta) which con- 
sumed them ; and semiazii, from the stake 
(seminxis) to which they were bound.  (Tertull. 
Apol. 50). They were Cinerarii, from the re- 
spect which they paid to the ashes of their 
martyrs. 

(Bivgham's Antig. I. ii.; Augusti's Zfundhuch 
der Christi, Archdol. 11. 1.) [C.) 


FALDESTOLIUM, or FALDISTORIUM. 
The first form of this word points to its true 
etvmology and signihication. It is connected 
with the German fulden, “to fold," and stuhl, 
“a chuir," and indicates a folding-chair, **sella 
plicatilis." answering to our modern “* camp- 
stool" (Muratori, tom. iii. p. 646, not. 18). A 
false etvmology, often given, “ fandistolium 
Quaai fandi locus" is at variance with its use, 
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and would better apply toa pulpit. Fldisfo-rem, 


originally emploved for any portable seat. be 
came limited in ecclesiastical use to a low arm- 
less folding-chair, in which a bishop or mitre: 
abbot sat at the altar after his enthronizaticn 
or on other solemn occasions, offered _him==lf ta 
the gaze of the people in his full official attir- 
According to Macri (s. v.) it was also placed at tte 
epistle corner of the altar for the bishop, wher 
celebrating in a church in which he had no juri 
diction, or if a superior dignitary was present 
(Macri, Hicroler. 8. v.; Ducange, 8. v.; Augusti, 
Hadbceh. der Christ. Arch. iii. 596). [E V.] 


FALSE WITNESS. [PERJURr.] 


FAMILY. The influence of the Christi.» 
religion upon the customs and habits of famiir 
life was very considerable, even from the first: 
although it did not aim at makingany abrupt er 
sudden changes, except in those things whics 
were necessarily sinful. 

The great Christian doctrines which so poewer- 
fully affect the feelings, hopes, and whole irn-r 
life of those who heartily receive them, led s: 
once to the renunciation of idolatry in all it 
forms, and of the excesses and licentiousne<ss 
then so common and so little thought of ; and :n- 
culcated new principles of thought and actier. 
which operated more or less powerfully in ever: 
direction. But the ordinarv usages of dame=tre 
life, which were not directly connected with 
the religious and moral obliquities of the «hd 
polytheism, were apparently left untouched tw 
any positive interference or command. Chris 
tiauity proved itself the salt of the earth by 
gradually interpenetrating the surrounding mas 
of pagan civilisation, and not by shrinking frem 
all contact with it. 

The elevation of the female ser wns one of the 
most conspicuous of the indirect results which 
rapidly followed the reception of the new rei- 
The position of women among the Jew 
and the manner in which Jesus had received them 
as his disciples and friends, must have taught the 
apostles, if they needed any such te»ching, what 
place women were entitled to hold in the socid 
economy of the church. And accordingir, 
wherever Christ was proclaimed, women were 
invited and welcomed into the Christian commu- 
Dities, and were admitted equally with men tv all 
Christian privileges. Hence_in a Christian 
family the wife and mother held an honeurubje 
place; and the conjugal union, the source of all 
other family relationships, being thus honour. 
communicated a happy influence throughout the 
household. 

Another result, only less important than the 
former, was the amelioration. and, in the course 
of time, the abolition of slavery.  Apostolic 
Christianity did not enđeavour to remove this 
nefarious but inveterate evil by any direct or 
violent denunciation, which, if successful, woulHl 
have rudely upset the eristing framework ot 
society, and would have proved as ruinous to the 
slave, as it would have seemed to be unjust ta 
the master z but it distinetly taught the equality 
of all men in Christian privilege and religicum 
position ;—it taught most emphaticallv the duty 
of caring for others;—it taught the master that 
he had a Lord over him who was no respecter of 
persons, and the slave that he was Christ's 
freedman. And thus slavery in a Christian 
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family was reheved from some of its most gall- | period so _ much efficacy was superstitiously 


ing burdens.. This happy change, however, it 
must be remembered, depended entirely upon the 
personal feeling and will of the master; for 
slavery was not legally and publicly alleviated 
to any great extent, until the time of Justinian, 
who did much to promote its extinction, after 
which it was gradually discontinued or changed 
to serftdom (Milman, Hist. Christ. iii. 343, and 
Latin Christ. 1. 391; and SLAVERY in this 
work). In the mean time Christians in general 
did not think it wrong to have bondmen in their 
service (Ulem. Alex. Paedag. iii. 12). 

But besides particular results of this nature, 
Christianity to some extent changed the general 
hahits of men, and tended to make them more 
domestic and less public in their feelings and 
pursuits. More especially, while Christians were 
small communities separate and distinct from the 
general mass of the population, they felt it neces- 
sary to withdraw themselves in some degree 
from public aflnirs; they were less frequent in 
their attendance on courts of law; they could 
not, without scruples and repugnance, be present 
at many of the ordinary amusements and popular 
festivities, mixed up as they were with the 
idolatry and some of the worst moral abomina- 
tions of paganism. "Thus they were thrown back 
more upon the society of each other, and upon 
their own family life. And although afterwards, 
when the new religion became dominant, and 
was at length the religion of the people, the 
objections to public life greatly disappeared, the 
family life with its attractions and its virtues 
continued to maintain a wholesome influence, 
which has indeed never since been lost. (See 
Milman, Hrist. Christ. iii. 134.) 

But to look more closely at the family life of 
Christianity, it must be observed that the abne- 
gation of idolatry caused a displacement of the 
household and hearth gods—the Penates and 
Lare3 of the Romans,—together_ with all family 
rites which savoured of idol worship, and a sub- 
stitution of Christian observances in their stead. 
And as it seems to have been the custom of reli- 
giovus Romans to oifer their prayers the first 
thing in the morning, in the Zararivin, or house- 
hold shrine (Lampridius, Alex. Sever. 29. 31) ; 
so family prayer, in which the different members 
of a Christian household joined, appears to have 
bad its place from the beginning of the new 
religion. Such united prayer seems to be alluded 
to in the remark, “that your prayers be not 
hindered * (1 Pet, iii. 7). And Clement of 
Alexandria, at the end of the second century, 
testifies to the same thing when, commenting on 
the words, “* where two or three are gathered 
together in my name," he says that the three 
imean a husband, a wife, and a child (&všpa, kal 
“Yuyyvaika, kal TEKVOV ToLs Tpeis Aćye, Stromat. 
iii. 10). And the same author speaks expressly 
of “ prayer and reading of the Scriptures (€bx? 
Kal dvayvwgis) in Christian families (Paedag. ii. 
194). 

It is eviđent from the words of Tertul'ian (ad 
Urorem, ii. 4) and subsequently of Cypruan (De 
Lapsis, c. 26) that Christians were in the habit 
of taking home portions of the eucharistic brend, 
and eating a small piece of it every morning, as 
an act of devotion [EULOGIAE, p. 629. 

The practice also of making the sign of the 
cross upon the forehead, to which at a later 


ascribed, had become before the beginning of the 
third century a perpetually repeated ceremony 
in Christian families, being used “on getting up 
and going to bed, on _putting on their clothes or 
their shoes, on walking out or sitting down, at 
table orat the bath 5" in short in every act or 
movement of the dav (see Tertullian de Cor. Mil, 
8 3). This little symbolical action may in the 
early times have been a useful memento to 
Christians in the midst of so many things of a 
contrary tendency, however much, like some 
other practices once innocent and salutarv, it 
was subsequently used in the service of formalism 
and error. And the same desire of being con- 
stantly reminded of their Christian position led 
them to adorn their goblets with the figure of a 
shepherd carrying a lamb, and their seal-rings 
with a dove, an anchor, and other similar 
devices. (Neander, Zfist. Christ. p. 399.) 

Besides these there were other domestic 
observances which from time to time interested 
the piety as well as the natural aftections of 
Christian  househvlds, especially those which 
were connected with the baptism of children, 
marriages, and funerals, more particularly noticed 
in separate articles [BAPTISM, CHILDREN, MAR- 
RIAGE, BURIALJ. “Christians cherished the me- 
mory of departed relatives as those with whom 
they trusted to be reunited in rest and glory, 
and not unfrequently held family banquets over 
their remains in a room provided for that pur- 
pose [CELLA MEMORIAE]. 

But besides those festivals which were exclu- 
sively Christian, there were some celebrations of 
an older date, in which, as they were not mixed 
up with any idolatrous rites, Christian families 
might unite with their pagan neighbours, and 
which they might retain for their own use. 
Even Tertullian, who was so strict in forbidding 
all semblance of participation in idol worship, 
saw no objection to Christians joining in the 
domestic ceremony of “putting on the toga 
virilis,'" which corresponded with our “ coming 
of age," or to their being present at weddings, ol 
the “ naming of children " (Nominalia or Lies 
lustrici ; Tertul. de fdolol. 16). 

As the facility of divorce wasa primary prin- 
ciple of corruption in Koman social and family 
life ; so Christianity, having invested marriage 
with a religious sanctity, and not allowing 
divorcement under any circumstances, except 
those mentioned by Christ himself, drew more 
closely together not only the husband and wife, 
but all other members of the family. 

The relationship between parents and children 
was greatly intluenced for good, The barbarous 
practice of infanticide, which prevailed among 
the Greeks and Romans, was immediately dis- 
continued. Under the old Roman law parents 
might at any time put their children to death, 
or sell them as slaves ; but this severity was at 
once voluntarily softened in Christian families; 
and the power was afterwards taken away by 
Christian emperors; who further directed that 
in cases of great poverty, when parents might 
be tempted to sell their vhildren, relief might 
be given them out of the public revenues, thus 
uffording an example of an incipient poor-law 
(Cod. Thvod. vi. 27, in Bingham, xvi. ix. 1). 

Parental authority, however, and family ties 
were strongly upheld. Children were not al- 
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lowed to marry without the consent of their 
parents (Tertul. ad Uzor. ii. 9), and, under the 
Christian emperors, in the case of daughters thus 
marrying, the _most dreadful punishments were 
ordered to be inflicted on all who were consenting 
parties to the marriage (Cod. Theod. ix. 24). 

The education of their children assumed a new 
interest with Christian parents, but at the same 
time caused them new anxieties and cares ; since 
in “ bringing them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord," it was needful, more 
especially in the earlier times, to guard them 
from the evil influences in the midst of which 
they lived,—from the contact of idolatry all 
around them,—from the contagion of companions 
on every side. Further difficulties too presented 
themselves in connection with the future occu- 
pation of their children, inasmuch as many em- 
ployments open to others were closed against 
them. For a Christian had to avoid all the 
numerous trades and arts which were connected 
with idols and idol-worship, together with some 
offices of civil and military life. 

While children were young their superin- 
tendance and education engaged especially the 
mother's care and vigilance ; but besides this 
and other strictly domestic duties, it was usual 
for Christian women to devote a portion of their 
time to doing good beyond their own homes ; 
and Tertullian shows that in his days it was ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that they would 
attend on the sick, go round to the houses of the 
poor, relieve the needy, and visit imprisoned 
martyrs (Tertul. ad U.vor. ii. 4). 

Oue source of unensiness was, it must be con- 
fessed, introduced into the household in Christian 
times, which had not existed previously. After 
the institution of monastic orders, a husband, a 
wife, or a child might desire to adopt the “ re- 
ligious " life, even without the consent of those 
who had a claim upon their services and society. 
Where the persons interested consented, as in 
the cases of Ammon and his wife (Socrates, /1. E. 
iv. 23; Palladius, //ist. Lausiac. c. 8), and of 
Martianus and Maxima (Victor Uticensis [or 
Vitensis), De Persec. Vandul. i. 5), no harm was 
done; but in many cases monastic fanaticism dis- 
turbed the peace of households and sundered 
their members. It is evident from the references 
to the matter (for instance) by Paulinus (Zpist. 
14, ad Celant.) and Augustine (Epist. 45 [a]. 
127), Armentario et Paulinae; Epist. 199 [al]. 
2621, ad Ecdiciam), that in the 4th century the 
question of the relative claims of domestic duty 
and ascetic life was felt to be a pressing one. 
Basil the Great in the Larger Rule (Qu. 12) 
directs that a married person offering to enter a 
monastery should be questioned as to the con- 
sent of thre other party; yet he thinks that the 
precept about hating father, mother, wife, or 
children to be Christ's disciple (Luke xiv. 26) 
applies to this case; and in another place ( Epist. 
45, ad Monachum Lapsum) he certainly mentions 
a man's declining domestic cares and the society 
of his yoke-fellow, for an ascetic life, without 
the smallest censure. Jerome (ZEpist. 14, ad 
Helid.) expresses similar views. The feeling of 
the church on this subject was distinctly pro- 
nounced in the 6th century, for the legislation 
of Justinian (Codez, lib. i, tit. 3, De Episc. et 
Cler. leg. 53) allowed married persons to desert 
their yoke-fellows for “ religion " with impunity, 
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and to reclaam their own fortunes. So iu the 
case of children. The council of Gangra in the 
4th century (c. 16) anathematized children — 
especially children of Christinns—>who sbsul! 
withdraw from their parents on .pretence uf re- 
ligion (8eoreBelas) and refuse them due hoansrr. 
So Basil (Reg. Maj. qu. 15) enjoined_ that ebil- 
dren should not be received into monasteries un- 
less offered by their parents, if the parent» were 
alive. But here again the legislation of Justiniin 
(u. s. leg. 55) betrays the presence of a feelinz 
that “ religion " might override domestic obli si- 
tions, in that it forbids parents to restrain their 
children from becoming monks or clerics, ar te 
disinherit them for that cause alone. And this 
fceling, in spite of the not unfrequent prote=t- 
of jurists, was very prevalent from that time 
onward. On the other hand, the power of parent 
to devote their children to “religion " becume 
in time almost absolute; they who had bees 
devoted by their parents were as much bound ss 
those who had entered of ther own accord in 
mature age (Conc. Tolet. FTV. c. 49, A.D. 6:0; 
see OBLATI). 

In our view of the family life of Christians 
their use of music and singing must not te ur- 
noticed. Among the Greeks especially, and te 
some extent among the Romans als0, their svuss 
occupied a conspicuous place in their social lize. 
These, however, from their generally expres“'n: 
and encouraging some of the worst evils of the 
old religions, could not be used in the Christia: 
family circle. But the want was rapidlvy sop- 
plied. Christian songs and hymns were san 
composed and extensively multiplied ; and the 
became an abundant source of recrentivn to ai) 
the members of the household, while at m-au) 
times, and in all family or friendly _unions, tker, 
thus expressed their habitual faith, and hop«. 
and joy. 

Before Christianity became the prevailing ari 
established religion, families were in continnal 
danger of being molested by popular violence, 
and of being utterly broken up in times of lezal- 
ised persecution. But besides these dangers au: 
troubles there were sometimes others hardly 
less painful within the family itself, when ani; 
a part of the household had become Christisn< 
The antagonism and consequent discomfort, if 
not positive misery, must then have been nlmcst 
perpetual ; and the dificulty of maintainins re- 
ligious faithfulness, without losing family gtf- 
tion or breaking family ties, must have bera 
very great. Jesus himself had warned his dis- 
ciples beforehaud that “a man's fves micht be 
those of his own household ;" and that bis re 
ligion, in such cases, might bring *““not pence but 
a sword." St. Paul, while desirous that this 
difference of religion should not actually separate 
a husband and wife, admitted that it would and 
must sometimes have this effect. — Tertullian («4 
Uzor. ii. 4) describes in detail the sort of hin- 
drances, opposition, and ridicule, which a Chns- 
tian woman must expect if she married a hus- 
band who was an unbeliever; and how imrpo- 
sible she would find it to fulfil in peace, it she 
could fulfil at all, her Christian duties,—even if 
nothing worse occurred. But in times of pers- 
cution, or of any strong excitement of antichris- 
tian feeling, it was not merely diffićulties and 
discomforts that had to be encountered. The 
strongest words of Christ were then often liter- 
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ally realised, when the most powerful natural 
aftections were shattered, and Christians were 
betrayed and denounced by their nearest rela- 
tives and given up to the persecutor's sword. 
See an early instance of this in Justin Martyr, 
A pol. 1i. 2. [G. A.J.) 


FAMILY—THE HOLY. The subject which 
bears this title in modern art is genernlly a 
group consisting of the Virgin Mother bearing 
the Sacred Infant, of St. Joseph, and frequently 
of the younger St. John Baptist, and occasionally 
of St. Elizabeth. It is frequently treated in an 
academic or purely artistic spirit, and chosen 
mainly for the sake of opposing the age of St. 
Elizabeth or_maturity of St. Joseph, to the high 
ideal of feminine, infantine, or youthful beauty 
in the Blessed Virgin, the infant or St. John. 
As a complete and isolated group of this kind 
the subject is hardly ever treated in art of the 
earliest Christian age, unless the three Orunti 
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Bupposeđ Holy Family, from Martigny. 


given by Martigny (from Bosio XZoma Sott. p. 
279; see woodcut) are to be considered as re- 
Majak it. He is inclined to think so, though 
sio, Aringhi, and Bottari consider the group 
as an ordinary Christian family in the attitude 
of prayer, and though the boy is more decidedly 
in that attitude than either the father or the 
mother. "He mentions another lately discovered, 
but also somewhat conjectural monument, in 
the cemeterv of St. Priscilla, and says that the 
subject occurs on sarcopbagi of the South of 
France, naming one in the museum of Arles, 
No. 26, where St. Joseph leads the Saviour by 
the hand to the Virgin Mother, probably repre- 
senting Luke ii. 48, “Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us?" (R. St. J.T.) 


FAMILY TOMBS. [CATACOMBS8, p. 300 ; 
CELLA MEMORIAE; CEMETERY.] 


FAN. [FLABELLUM.] 


FANATICI. From their frequenting Fana, 
shrines of heathen deities, all heathen were 
sometimes called “ fanatici"; thus Clovis be- 
fore his conversion, is said (Gesta Reg. Franc. 
c. 10), to have been “ fanaticus et paganus." ln 
a special sense, priests of idol-temples were 
€“ fanatici " (Iso Magister on Prudentius, quoted 
by Ducange, s.v.); and those who professed to 
prophesy by the aid of the demon attached to 
the place [ExORCISM ; and see Jerome on Isaiah, 
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c. 6, and Augustine on Psalm 40); these were 
condemned with others who practised such evil 
arts (Code, lib. ix. tit. 16,1. 4; Macri, Fierolez, 
s. v.; Bingham's Ant. xvi. v. 4). [C.] 


FANDILA, presbyter, martvr at Cordova ; 
commemorated June 13 (Zfart. Usuardi). 
[W.F.G.]) 


FANON. (1.) A head-dress worn by the 
pope when he celebrated mass pontifically. It 
is described by Ciampini ( Vet. Mon. i. 239) and 
Macri (Hierolez. 8. v.) as a veil variegated, like 
the Mosaic ephod, with four colours, symbolising 
the four elements, put over the head after the 
pope was vested with the alb, and tied round the 
neck, forming a kind of hood, the tiara or other 
head-dress being put on above it. The lower 
part was concealed by the pluneta (Bona, Rer. 
Liturg. 1. 24. 15). Ciampini gives the annexed 
figure from a small brass statue on the doors of 
the oratory of St. John Baptist at the Lateran. 
At the Pedilatium the “ Caerimoniale Romanum * 
directs that the pope should wear the fanon 
alone without the mitre. 


(2.) The napkin or handkerchief, mappula, 
sudarium, used by the priest during the celebra- 
tion of the mass to wipe away perspiration from 
the face, &c. (Bona, Ker. Liturg. i. 24. 5; Rab. 
Maur. de Inst. Cler. i. 18; Augusti, Zandbch. 
der Christ. Arch. iii. 504).  [FACITERGIUM.] 

(3.) In later times the white linen cloth in 
which the laity made their oblations at the altar. 
““ Populus dat oblationes suas, id est panem et 
vinum, et offerunt cum fanonibus candidis,'' Ordo 
Komanus ; “cum fanonibus offerunt,'" Amalar. 
de offic. Miss. ; Martene, de _Eccl. rit. lib. i. c. 4, 
$ 6; Augusti, u. 8. ii. 649. The word is some- 
times erroneously spelt “ farones." 

(4) A still later use of the word is for the 
church banners,“ vexilla Ecclesiastica," employed 
in processions. This is perhaps not earlier than 
the French and German writers of the 11th cen- 
tury (Augusti, u. s. iii. 348, 355). 

(5.) The strings or lappets of the mitre (Wil- 
lemin, Monuments inedits. pls. 68, 76, 90) [E. V.] 


FARA, virgin, of Meaux ; *“ Natalis" Dec. 7 
(Mart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


FARO, bishop, and confessor at Meaux ; com- 
memorated Oct. 28 (Afart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


FAST OF CHRIST IN THE DESERT, 
THE, is commemorated in the Aethiopic Calen- 
dar on Feb. 4 (Daniel's Coder, iv. 252). [C.] 


FASTING (vnorela, jejunium, abstinentia). 
Fasting was total or partial abstinence from food 
for a certain period ; it also signified abstinence 
from pleasure, or from the celebration of birthdays 
or marriages or church festivals ; and it had the 
further spiritual signification of abstinence from 
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sin. Bee the passages collected in Gunning (Zent 
Fast, pp. 130-150) on the spiritual meaning of 
fasting. 

1. The stated fasts of the Western church 
were these: | 

(i.) The great ante-paschal Fast of LENT 
(Quadrajesima). 

(ii.) The fasts of the first, fourth, seventh, and 
tenth months, called also EMBER FASTS, or_ the 
fasts of the four seasons (jejunia quatuor tem- 
porum). 

(iii.) The weekly fasts of the STATIONS, Wed- 
nesday and Friday ( feria quarta et sezta, stationes, 
semijejunin, rerpds kal mapagkevii). 

(iv.) The ROGATIONS (rogationes, litaniae). 

(v.) The Vigils or Eves of holy days (pernoc- 
tativnes, pervigilia). 

2. The Greek church kept in addition to Lent 

three fasts of a week each: 1st the Fast of 
the Holy Apostles, immediately after Pentecost 
APOSTLES FESTIVAL8 AND FASTS]; 2nd the 
fast of the Holy Mother of God (Sanctac 
Deiparae) in August; 3rd the Fast of the 
Nativity (Suicer_ZAesaurus 8. v. vnoreta; Neale 
Introduction to Eastern Church, p. 731). Some 
have supposed (Morinus de Penit., Appendix, 
p. 124) that the Fast Sanctae Deiparae at one 
period lasted forty days, and began originally on 
6th of July and afterwards on 1st of August, 
and that the Fast of the Nativity was also one 
of forty days, and began on 15th of November. 

3. Other fasts had only a local or partial 
observance. The council of FEliberis (c. 23) in- 
troduced into Spain fasts of superposition (jeju- 
niorum superpositiones) for_ every month in the 
year except July and August. It does not appear 
on what days of the month they were kept, but 
their name implies that they were something 
over and above the usual fasting days. —Bingham 
(Antig. xxi. 11 $ 5) quotes from Philastrius the 
mention of a fast of three days before Epiphany. 
In the Dialogue of Egbert of York (Haddan and 
Stubbs' Couucils and Eccl. Documents, vol. iii. 
p. 413) there is the appointment, in addition to 
the Ember fasts, of a period of twelve days before 
the Nativity to be spent in fastings, watchings, 
prayers, and alms; on which twelve days not 
only were the clergy but laity also, with their 
wives and households, exhorted to resort to their 
confessors. "The seventeenth council of Toledo 
A.D. 694 (c. 6) orders litany-fasts (exomolo- 
geses) to be kept every month in the Spanish 
and Gallic churches to supplicate “ for the safety 
of the sovercign, for the preservation of the 
people, and the pardon of their sins, and ihe 
expulsion of the devil from the hearts of the 
faithful." The fasts to be observed throughout 
the year in the western monasteries are given in 
detail by the second council of 'Tours (A.D. 567, 
c. 17): “ From Easter to Pentecost let dinner be 
served to the brothers every day except on Ro- 
gation-days; after Pentecost let them fast an 
entire week; thence till the 1st of August let 
all, except those who are suffering from illness, 
fast three days a week, second, fourth, and 
sixth days. In August because the issa Sanc- 
torum is daily celebrated, let them eat their 
dinner; through the whole of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, fast three days a week, and 
in December every day till the Nativity. And 
because between the Nativity and the Epiphany 
all days are festivals, with the exception of the 
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three when private litanies are to be said, they 
shall eat their dinner; and from Epiphany ,to 
Lent fast three days a week." 

4. Special fasting was occasionally ordered or 
advised in a diocese by the bishop, as Tertullian 
(de Jejun. c. 13), after he became a Montanist 
unwillingly bears witness. It was also one of 
the means used for preparing for the reception 
of a sacred ordinance.  Fasting before Holy Com- 
munion, if not invariable, had become a common 
practice in the 4th century [COMMUNION]. Fast- 
ing before baptism can be traced to a much 
earlier date. Justin Martyr (Apolog. i. 61) 
mentions among the customs of the Christian 
church that candidates “are taught to pray 
fasting, we fasting and praying with them." Ter- 
tullian (de Bapt. c. 20) exhorts those wha are 
about to receive baptism to pray with frequent 
prayers and fastings. And the fourth council of 
Carthage, A.D. 398 (c. 85), appovints abstinence 
from wine and _meat among the preparations fer 
baptism (Apost. Constt. vii. 22). The only 
authority which Martene (de Rit. viii. 4) dis- 
covers for the practice of fasting before ordination 
is from Leo, who (Ep. ad Diosc.) with reference 
to ordinations taking place on Sunday, speuks of 
the Saturday's fast continuing both for candidates 
and bishop till the ordination was over. No 
notice of fasting before confirmation is to be 
found before the 13th century (Martene de ži. 
iv. 1). 

5. Penitential Fasting.—For the first 509 
years fasting does not appear to have been 
imposed as a special penance, or to have taken 
place of other penitential exercises; but in all 
ages, so long as penitential discipline was in 
force, a penitent was required to abstain frvm 
delicacies of food as from all other bodily grnti- 
fications during his period of punishment.  Ter- 
tullian (de Penit. c. 9) defines a true exomologeis 
to consist, among other duties, in “the use 
simple things for meat and drink, and in cherish- 
ing prayer by fasts."  Pacian (Paraen. ad FPenit. 
c. 19) makes his penitent, when invited to a 
feast, reply, “ These things belong to the happy. 
but as for me I have sinned against the Lord." 
In the 6th century fasting began to be intlicted 
as a special and separate mode of penance. One 
of the canons of the council of Agde, A.D. 505 
(c. 60), appoints to those who lapse into heresy, 
in place of the longer term of penitence allotted 
by the early church, a fast of two years, to be 
kept on the third day of the week without any 
break ; if at least that is the meaning of the 
rather obscure language of the canon (ut biennio 
tertio sine relaxatione jejunent). The penance 
of fasting is found in the early British penitential 
canons attributed to Gildas; and in the Peni- 
tential of Theodore sentences of a fast of so many 
days or weeks, or even years, are very common 
(Penitentidl I. viii. 3,4, 8, 9; »ii. 8; riv. 9) 
and no less so in the Penitential of Bede (iii. 5; 
vii. 11), and in that of Egbert (iv. 6 ; v. 3; Xl1. 
4). The crimes for which these sentences were 
inflicted in these early English penitentinl books 
are such as could exist only among a people just 
emerging from heathenism. In the Penitential 
of Theodore (II. xiv. i.) is found the first notice 
of the appointment of three regular fasts of fortj 
davs in the vear (tria legitima quadraggsima), 
forty days before Easter, forty days before the 
Nativity, and forty days after Pentecost. Tbe 
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Rule of Chrodegang (c. 32) with reference to the 
same observance, orders confessions to be made 
at each of these three annual quadragesimal fasts. 
And the Capitularies of Charles the Great (vi. 
184) repeat in identical words the injunction of 
Theodore on the three quadragesimal fasts, and 
add that “although some of them lack canonical 
authority, vet it is well for all of us together to 
observe this custom in accordance with the 
practice of the people and of our forefathers." 
These fasts were probably first appointed as 
appropriate penitential seasons for the perform- 
ance of long periods of penance; afterwards, as 
may be inferred from the canon in the Capitu- 
laries, they came into partial use with the pevple 
at large. “There is no evidence that they existed 
earlier than the 7th century, for the councils 
prior to Theodore which are strict in ordering 
the people to keep Lent (e.g. Conc. Agath. c. 12; 
4 Cone. Aurclian, c. 2), contain no hint of there 
being more than one such season in the year ; 
and the canon of the second council of Tours 
which enumerates the fasts of the monks, and 
Appronches nearer the time of Theodore, evidently 
recognises no Pentecostal Quadragesima, for it 
orders monks, whose self-denial would be more 
severe than that of the rest of the church, to fast 
only three days a week from Pentecost till 
August. — Hence it is probable that Theodore 
introduced these as penitential fasts into the 
Western church from the East, for in the Greek 
Penitential of Joannes Jejunator two fasts of 
forty days in addition to Lent are imposed upon 
penitents, the former of which was called the 
Quadragesima of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the 
latter the Quadragesima of St. Philip. One of 
the councils of the Carlovingian kings, about 
A.D. 821 (Conc. apud villam Theodonis ce. 2-5) 
held for the purpose of devising means for the pro- 
tection of the clergy, intlicts five quadragesimal 
fasts on any one slandering or wounding a sub- 
deacon, six on the slanderer of a deacon, twelve 
of a priest, and a lifelong fast on the slanderer of 
a bishop. Even after absolution, a penitent was 
sometimes ordered to fast one day a week for the 
remainder of his life—a sentence opposed to the 
earlier practice, by which admission to commu- 
nion was a sign of the forgiveness of all past 
offences, i 

The penitential fasts were observed with 
varivus degrees of severity. In the East the 
Penitential of Joannes Jejunator allows penitents 
on the second, fourth, and sixth days of the week 
to eat oil and beans with oil, but orders them to 
abstain from cheese, eggs, flesh, and fish ; on the 
third and fifth days eat everything freely except 
flesh; and on the first and seveuth days use 
wine and flesh as if under no punishment. In 
the Anglo-Saxon church Egbert (Penitential iv. 
15) directs penitents to fast three days each 
week, without specifying the days, from wine, 
mead (medo), and flesh, till the evening, and eat 
only dry food; andalso keep three quadragesimal 
fasts in the year on dry fvod, two days a week 
till the evening, and three days tili three 
o*clock, —Burchard (Decret. xix. 9, 10) referring 
to this direction from the Penitential, states the 
following to have been the manner in which a 
fast of two years on bread ana water was kept, 
“ For first year fast three days in each week, 
second, fourth, and sixth, on bread and water ; 
and three days, third, fifth, and seventh, abstain 
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from wine, mead (medo), beer flavoured with 
honey (mellita cervisia) flesh and blood, cheese, 
eggs, and rich fish of various sorts, and eat only 
small fish if they are to be got, but if not, fish 
of one kind only, and beans, and herbs, and 
apples, and drink beer." This list makes no 
mention of Lent, because it is assumed to be 
spent entirely on bread and water. “ The next 
year the penitent should fast two days, second 
and fourth, till the evening, and then refresh 
himself with dry food, i.e. bread and dry cvoked 
beans, or apples, or raw herbs; let him select 
one of these three, and drink beer sparingly ; on 
the sixth day let him fast on bread and water." 
In some cases no additional time of abstinence 
was imposed, but only a greater rigour during 
the ordinary ecclesiastical fasts. A very old 
sacramentary, assigned by Morinus to the 8th cen- 
tury, directs the actual incarceration of a penitent 
through Lent; “ Take him in the morning of 
the first day of Lent and cover him with ashes, 
and pray for him, and shut him up till the 
Thursday of Holy Week (feria quinta in coena 
Domini), and on the Thursday ot Holy Week he 
may come forth from the place in which he has 
performed his penance." A Gothic codex from 
the _monastery of Remigius of Rheims, dating 
probably from the next century, also orders 
imprisonment through Lent, but instead of the 
whole body of the penitent being covered with 
ashes, directs that a few should be sprinkled on 
his head, and that they should be blessed. 'Ihis 
severity was relaxed before the 10th century, 
and penitents were assigned a parish or district 
in which to confine themselves through Lent. 
But both incarcerativn and confinement within 
bounds were deviations from an older practice of 
shutting up a penitent in a monastery (1 Conc. 
'Mutiscon. ce. 5, 8). 

6. Eremptions from Fastiny.—A superstitivus 
abstinence rrom tlesh and wine on pretence of 
keeping a stricter fast was forbidden. The 
Apostolical Canons (cc. 52, 53) direct that if any 
of the clergy abstain from marriage, tlesh, or 
wine, not for exercise, but abhorrence, forgettiug 
that God made all things very good, they shall 
be deposed (Conc. Ancyr. c. 14; Conc. Ganyr. e. 
2). The first council of Braga, A.D. 503 (c. 14), 
orders, under pain of excommunication, clergy 
who have been in the habit of abstaining from 
meat, to eat vegetables boiled with _meat, in 
order to avoid the suspicion of being infected 
with the Priscillian heresy, 

Fasting was strictly forbidden on all Sundavs 
throughout the year in every part of the church. 
The reason of this prohibition was that fasting 
was held inconsistent with the observance of so 
high a festival. [LoRD's DAY.) 

The observance of Saturday was, as is well 
known, one of the points in dispute between 
the Eastern and Western churches. In the East 
it was always observed as a festival, with the 
exception of the Paschal Vigil, the Great Sabbath, 
in which Christ lay in the grave, which was 
kept as a fast both in East and West (.4post. 
Constt. ii. 59; v. 15, 20; vii. 23 ; viii. 33; Conc, 
Laod. ce. 49, 51; Cone. in_Trull. c. 55). [SAB- 
BATH.) 

It was not customary to fast on any festivals, 
nor consequently to hold festivals during seasons 
of fasting. The council of Laodicea, A.D. 320 
(c. 51), forbids the celebration of festivals of 
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martyrs in Lent, but orders them to be kept on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Another canon (c. 52) 
forbids the celebration of marriages or birthdays 
in Lent. "The Greek church held no festival 
through Lent except the Annunciation, a festival 
which the tenth council of Toledo, A.D. 656 (c. 1), 
ordered to be held eight days before Christmas, 
[MARY THE VIRGIN, FESTIVAL8 OF.) The 
church at Milan held no missa sanctorum what- 
ever throughout Lent. 

The non-observance of a fast was permitted in 
the case of weakness or sickness (Apost. Cun. 68, 
2 Cone. Turon. ce. 17). To these grounds of 
excuse the eighth council of Toledo, A.D. 653 (c. 9), 
adds old age or strong necessity. The council of 
Eliberis (c. 23) had allowed the Spanish churches 
to omit the monthly fasts in the sultry heat of 
July and August. 

7. Manner of Fasting.— A fast day in the early 
church was kept by a literal abstinence from 
food till the evening, and then a simple meal was 
eaten. —Ambrose (Ze Elia et Jejun. c. 10) speaks 
of the fast during Lent continuing through the 
whole day; and Chrysostom (Zfom. 6 in Gen. 
p- 60; Zum. 8 in Gen. p. 79) rebukes the folly 
of those who abstain all day from food and do not 
abstain from sin. There was no restriction upon 
the kind of food eaten at the evening meal, 
provided only it was partaken of sparingly. 
Many, no doubt, refused meat or wine during 
the greater fusts, and contented themselves with 
bread and water, Xerophagia (Tertullian de Jejun. 
c. 11); but that there was no settled rule, and 
that the choice of diet was left very much to 
individual discretion is evident from the account 
given by Socrates (#7. I/. v. 22) of the variety of 
the observances of the Western church ; “some 
abstain trom every sort of creature that has life; 
others eat fish only of living creatures; others 
eat birds as well as fish, because, according to 
the Mosaic account of the creation, they too 
sprung from the water; others abstain from 
fruit covered with a hard shell, and from eggs; 
some eat dry bread only, others not even that; 
others again when they have fasted till three 
o'clock eat varieties of food." The Greek 
church kept Lent very strictly, eating neither 
lish, nor eggs, nor milk, nor oil; but on the 
other fasts, except on the fourth and sixth days, 
these were allowed. The great Sabbath fast of 
the Paschal Vigil was sustained not only till the 
evening, but till cockcrowing on Easter morning 
(Apost. Const. v. 18). But the other appointed 
seasons were kept with less rigour than that of 
Lent, and the fast, instead of continuing till the 
evening meal, was broken at the ninth hour 
(three o'clock), the hour on which our Lord 
expired on the cross. This was the hour at 
which the fast of the Stations ceased (Epiphanius 
Exrpos. Fu. c. 22). And the English _council of 
Clovesho, A.D. 747 (c. 16), orders the Rogations 
to be kept till three o'clock. The food which 
was thus saved by abridging the number of 
meals it was considered a pious act to bestow 
upon the poor (Origen, #fom. 10. in Lerit. ; Leo, 
Serm. 3 de Jejun. Pentecost.; Chrysol. Serm. 
8 de Jejun.). Another practice mentioned by 
*Tertullian (de Orat. c. 18) was retraining from 
the kiss of peace while a fast lasted. A change 
of dress during fasting was confined chiefly to 
penitents —[PENITENCE], although  Tertullian 
(Apolog. c. 40), if his language is not merely 
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rhetorical, speaks of pious Christians in contrast 
with heathen self-indulgence, “being dried_ up 
with fasting and prostrating themselves in saek- 
cloth and ashes." And at a much later date tte 
council of Mayence, A.D. 813 (c. 33), orders tre 
greater Litany to be observed for three days hv 
all Christians, “not riding nor clothed in rich 
garments, but barefoot and clothed in sackcleta 
and ashes.? [G. M.) 
8. Fast after. Communion.—St. Chrysestom, 
on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, speaks 
as follows: “ Before receiving thou faste«t, that 
thou mayest by any means appear worthy cr 
the cominunion. But when thou hast received, 
it being thy duty to persevere in self-contrel, 
thou undoest all. Not that sobriety before this 
and afterwards are of equal importance. — For it 
is our duty, indeed, to erercise selt-contral at 
both times, but especially atter receiving the 
Bridegroom ; before this indeed that thou mavest 
be worthy to partake ; but aftervards that theu 
mayest not be found unworthy of that of wnicb 
thou hast partaken. What! Ought we to fast 
after partaking? Ido not say so, nor do I use 
constraint. For indeed this also is good, but I 
am not enforcing it, only advising you not to ie 
self-indulgent to excess" (Hom. xxvii. ad c. ri. 
v. 27.) We should infer from this passage thst 
the hearers of St. Chrysostom neither had them- 
selves, nor knew of, any custom of abstaining 
from ordinary food, for however short a time, 
after receiving the Holy Communion. Nor have 
we any evidence that his advice led to the jor- 
mation of such a habit in the members of tbe 
Greek or Oriental čhurches. In the West, on 
the other hand, we meet with occasional natices 
of the practice from the 6th century downwards; 
and it is probable that it survived, as the picus 
custom of a few, to the 14th, or even later. A 
canon of the council of Macon held in 5835 con- 
tains the earliest reference, if the writer mistake 
not, to this post-communion fast. We give tbe 
decree in full: “ Whatever relics of the sacrifices 
shall be left over in the sacrarium atter the 
mass is finished, let innocent children be brought 
to the church on Wednesday or Friday by him 
whose business it is, and, let them, being enjorsad 
a fast, receive the said relics sprinkled with 
wine" (Can. 6; Labb. Cone. tom. v. col. 932 
Among the Forged Decretals is an epistle pur- 
porting to be written by Clement of Rome to 
St. James the Lord's brother. The greater part 
of this epistle appears to have been composed in 
the 8th century, and in that earlier portion we 
find a direction to this etlect, viz. that the re- 
mainder of the consecrated elements “is not to 
be kept till the _ morning, but is by the care of 
the clerks to be consumed with fear and trem- 
bling. But they who consume the remainder of 
the Lord's body, which has been left in the 
sacrarium, are not to assemble forthwith te 
partake of common food, nor to presume to mir 
food with the holy portion . . . . If therefore 
the Lord's portion be given to them at an early 
hour, let the ministers who have consumed it tast 
till the sixth; and if they have received it at 
the third or the fourth, let them fast till even- 
ing " (Praccepta S. Petri, inter Opp. S. Leonis, ed. 
Baller. tom. iii. p. 674). There is a law of 
Charlemagne, A.D. 809, with this healing, 
“ Touching those who have communicated, that 
they wait three hours, on account of the mixing 
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of the food." The decree itself says “two or 
three hours" (Capitularia Regum  Franconum, 
tom. i. col. 1213.  Similarly col. 1224). Regino 
(De Eccl, Disvipl. lib. 1. c. cxcv.) at the begin- 
ning of the 10th century, and Gratian (Decr. P. 
iii. Dist. ii. €. xxiii.) in the 12th give the passage 
from pseudo-Clement as above quoted. It was 
therefore well known during the latter part of 
the Middle Ages. In the 13th century we find 
it cited from Gratian by Thomas Aquinas, who 
acknowledges the principle, while he declares the 
rule obsolete (Summa Zhcol. P. iii. Qu. Ixxx. Art. 
viii. ad 61). "There is, however, as we have already 
intimated, some reason to think that the practice 
which Aquinas evidently considered altogether 
gone by was yet observed by some long after his 
time. In England John de Burgo, A.D. 1385, 
refers to our subject in this manner: “ After 
taking the eucharist it is meet for reverence 
thereof to abstain for some time from fvod, but 
not very long. For preparation by abstinence 
and devotivn is more required betore receiving 
the eucharist than after. For the sacrament has 
its elect at the reception itself, and therefore 
actual devotion is required then; but after the 
reception habitual devotion sutlices" (Fupilla 
Oculi, P. iv. e. viii. ad lit. H.). It is also thus 
mentioned by Duranti, who was murdered by 
the partisans of the League in 1589, “ Not only 
ought men to be fasting when about to sacrifice 
and communicate, but they ought also in honour 
of the sacrament to abstain from all food some 
time atter" (De Rit. Eccl. L. ii. c. vii. S 6.) 
[W.E.S.] 


FATHER (Pater). 1. A name rhetorically 
given to the priests of any religion (Arnobius, 
Adv. Gent. lib. 4, c. 19). 

2. Commonly applied to Christian bishops. 
Epiphanius (#/aeres. Adv. Aerian. n. 4) says that 
the reason of the title is that by their right of 
ordaining they beget fathers to the church. 
Jerome (Ep. 52, ad Thcoph. ed. Migne) says that 
bishops are content with their own honour, for 
they know that they are fathers and not lords. 
Augustine (Cumun. in Ps. 44) says that the 
church itself calls them fathers.  Chrysostom 
C Hom. 3, ad Pop. Antioch.) spenks of looking to 
the bishop's throne and not seeing the father 
upon it. The decrees of the council of _ Nice are 
usually cited as those of the 318 tathers (/. Conc. 
Nic. Proem.; ZT. Cone. Constantin. €. I). 

3. To a godfather. In the life of Epiphanius 
it is said that one Lucian became his father in 
holy baptism (Zpniph. Vita, n. 8). So Ruffinus 
(in Hieron. Zuvect. c. 1) says that the same 
person was his instructor in the creed and his 
father, 

4. It is said that Charles Martel sent his son 
Pepin to Luitprand, king of the Lombards, who 
cut his hair according to custom, “ juxta morem," 
and thus became his father, “ei pater effectus 
est ? (Paulus Diaconus, Zist. Longoburd. vi. 53). 

5. To the priest by whom baptism was ad- 
ministered, —Avitus of Vienne (//om. de Rogat.), 
says that Mamertus was both his predecessor 
and his spiritual father by baptism, “ spiritalis 
a baptismo pater." So(Theodori Cantuar. Pocni- 
tentiale, Il. iv. 8) it is stated that one father is 
sufficient to administer baptism, “ in catechumeno 
et confirmatione et baptismo unus potest esse 
pater." 
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6. To a confessor. One of the Benedictine 
rules provided that no monk should become a 
spiritual father without the consent. of the 
abbot (Žteg. Tarnat. A.D. circa 570; Migne's 
Patrol. t. 656, coll. 977). 

7. The title “father of fathers*' was some- 
times assigned to eminent bishops. In one place 
it ia given to the apostle Paul ( Quaest. ad Ortho- 
dog. c. 119, apud Justin Mart. Opp.). —Athana- 
sius (ud Solitar. Visit. Agent. c. 1) speaks of 
Hosius as being by universal consent called the 
father of bishops. Gregory Nazianzen (Urut. 19; 
De Funeb. Patr, S 44) says that his father was 
called the father of all the bishops (čpxtepćas). 
Gregory the Great (Zpist. vi.) addresses Lupus 
of 'Troyes, as “father of fathers, bishop of 
bishops." In a letter from the African bishops 
which was read at the Ist Lateran council, at 
the close of the epistle, Theodore, bishop of Rome, 
is styled “father of fathers."'  1n a letter read 
at the 6th council of Constantinople (Act 13), 
Sergius is addressed in the same manner. At the 
2nd council of Nice, A.D. 787 (Act 6), Gregory 
Nyssen is said to have been called “father of 
fathers"' by universal consent, 

8. The head of a monastery was naturally 
called Puter_by Latins, as Abbus by Orientals ; 
thus Augustine (le Mor. Ecel. Cath. i. 31) 
speaks of the respect to be paid by the Decani to 
the one “ quem ŽPatrem appellant ;" and Gregory 
the Great (Dial. i. 1; cf. ii. 35 iii. 23) speaks 
of one who was “ Pater" in a monastery over 
200 monks. [P.0.] 


FAUSTA. (Eviastvs.] 
FAUSTINUS. (1) Martyrat Brescia ; com- 


memorated with Jovita, virgin, Feb. 15 (Mart. 
Usuardi), Feb. 16 (Mart. Hieron.). 

(2) Martyr at Rome with Simplicius, his 
brother, and Beatrix, his sister, in the time of 
Diocletian ;  commemorated July 29 (Jfart. 
Rom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. 
Allatiš et Frontonis). 


(8) Martyr at Milan in the time of Aurelius 
Commodus; commemorated Aug. 7 (3fart. Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

FAUSTUS. (1) [FEeLix (5).) 


(2) Martyr at Rome with Bonus the pres- 
byter, Maurus, and seven others ; commemorated 
Aug. 1 (Mart. Usuardi). 


(8) Holy Father, A.D. 368; commemorated 
Aug. 3 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(4) Martyr at Milan; commemorated Aug. 7 
(Mart. Rom. Vet.). 

(5) Saint, at Antioch; commemorated with 
Timotheus, Sept. 8 (3f4:t. Usuardi, Hieron.). 

(68) Martyr _at Cordova with Januarius and 
Martialis; commemorated Sept. 28 (Jfart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis) ; “ Passio ? Oct. 13 (3fart. Usuardi). 

(7) Deacon and martyr; commemorated Nov. 
19 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi); with Fusebius 
(3fart. Rom. Vet.). 

(8) [Drus (2).) ([W.F.G.] 

e 

FEASTS OF CHARITY. [AGAPAF.] 

FEBRONIA. (1) With Marina, virgins; com- 
memorated Sept. 24 (Cal. Armen.). 


(2) Martyr at Nisibis, A.D. 286 ; eommemorated 
June 20 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 
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67; MAUNDY THURSDAY.) 


FEILIRE, THE, or AENGUS THE CULDEE, 
The word Feilire, derived from “ feil ? the Irish 
equivalent of vigilia, is applied to the metrical 
festology composed by Aengus the Culdee about 
the year 780. It is the most ancient of five 
martyrologies belonging to Ireland. The others 
are (1.) The martyrology of Tamhlacht, which 
must have been written after 845.  (2.) That of 
Maelmuire ua_Gorman, dating from between 
1156-1173.  (3.) The Saltair na Rann, which, 
however, contains only four Gaelic entries; and 
(4.) The Kalendar of the Drummond Missal, 
published in Bishop Forbes Kalendars of the 
Scottish saints. 

Of the personal history of Aengus we know 
that he was educated in Cluain Ednach in 
Queen's County, and travelling into Munster 
founded Disert Aengusa in co. Limerick. At the 
time of the expedition of king Aedh Oirdnidhe 
against Leinster in 799 he was residing at Dis- 
ert Bethec near Monasterevin. Latterly he went 
to abbot Maelruain at Tamhlacht, when he from 


FEET, WASHING OF 
[BAPTISM, SS 34, 


humility concealed his gitts, and passing himself 


as a serving man was entrusted with the charge of 
the mill and kiln, till at last his learning was 
discovered by accident. 

The Feilire consists of three parts. 1. Five 
quatrains invoking a blessing on the poet and 
his work. 2. A preface of 220 quatrains; and 
3. The festology itself in 385 quatrains for 
every. day in the year (O'Curry, Zurly Ecdl, 
3455. of Ireland, pp. 359-371. (A. P.F.] 

FELICIANUS. (1) Martyr at Rome with 


Fortunatus, Firmus, and Candidus; commemor- 
ated Feb. 2 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). 


(2) Martyr at Rome with Primus under Dio- 
cletian and Maximian; commemorated June 9 
(Hart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. 
Allatii et Frontonis, Sacramentarium Gregorii). 

(8) [YicroR (10).) 

(4) Martyr in Lucania with Jacinctus, Qui- 
ritus, and Lucius; commemorated Oct. 29 (Mart. 
Hieron., Usuardi). 

(5) [ExSUPERIUS (3).) (W.F.G.] 

FELICISSIMA, virgin, martyr at Falari 
with Gracilianus; “ Passio" Aug. 12 (Mut. 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

FELICISSIMUS. (1) (HenRacL1us (3).) 

(2) [FELIX (14).) 

(8) [SIXTCS (2).) 

(4) Martyr in Africa, with Rogatianus, the 
presbyter, under Decius and Valerian ; comme- 


morated Oct. 26 (4fart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usu- 


ardi). 
(5) Saint, of Perugia in Tuscany ; “ Natalis" 
Nov. 24 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi).  [W.E.G.) 


FELICITAS. (1) Martyr at Tuburbo (at 
Carthage, Bede) with Perpetua, Revocutus, Sa- 
turninus, and Secundolus, under Severus; com- 
memorated_ March 7 (Jfart. de Vet., Hieron., 


Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cl. Bucher.). 


(2) Martyr under Antoninus; commemorated 
Nov. 23 (Mart. Koin. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, 


Usuardi), (W.F.G.] 


FELICULA. (1) Martyr at Rome with 


FELIX 


Vitalis and Ženo ; commemorated Feb. 14 (Mur*. 
Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(2) Virgin, martyr at Rome; commemorst ed 
June 13 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usu- 
ardi). [W.F.G.] 

FELIX. (1) Saint, at Heraclea ;. Com rme- 
morated with Januarius, Jan. 7 (Mart. Hi<«rvn.. 
Usuardi). 

(2) Presbyter, confessor at Nola in Campania ; 
commemorated Jan. 14 (3fart. Rom. Vet., Hierca., 
Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. Carth.), 

(8) [DaTIvus (1).) 

(4) [HiLARY (2).) 

(5) Martyr at Caesaraugusta with seventeen 
others: Apodemus, Cassianus, Cecilianus, Evotu., 
Faustus, Fronto, Januarius, Julius, Lupercux 
Matutinus, Martialis, Optatus, Primitivus, Put- 
lius, Quintilianus, Successus, Urbanus; comme- 
morated April 16 (Mart. Usuardi), April 15 
(3fart. Adonis). 

(6) Saint, of Alexandria ; commemorated with 
Aratvr, presbyter, Fortunus, Silvius, and Vita- 
tis, April 21 (Mart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(1) Presbyter, martyr at Valence in France 
with Fortunatus and Achilleus, deacons ; com- 
memorated April 23 (/0.). 

(8) Bishop, martyr at Spoletum under Ma:i- 
mian ; commemorated May 18 (.Kart. Usuardi). 

(9) Martyr in Istria with Zoellius, Servilius, 
Silvanus, and Diocles; commemorated_ May 24 
(20.). ' 

(10) Saint, in Sardinia; commemorated with 
Aemilius, Primus, Lucianus, May 28 (.Mart. Ros. 
Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(11) The pope, martyr at Rome under the 
emperor Claudius; commemorated May 3U (3fart. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(12) Martyr in Aquileia_ with Fortunatus 
under Diocletian and Maximian ; “ Passio '' June 


J11 (16.). 


(18) Presbyter, martyr in Tuscany ; comme- 
morated June 23 (Jfart. Usuardi). 

(14) Martyr in Campania with Aristo, Cre- 
scentianus, Eutychianus, Felicissimus, Justus, 
Martia, Symphorosa, Urbanus, and Vitalis ; com- 
memorated July 2 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi) 

(15) Son of Felicitas (2), martyr in the time 
of Antoninus; commemorated with his sir bro- 
thers, Alexander, Januarius, Martialis, Philip, 
Silvanus, Vitalis, July 10 (Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 

(16) Martyr in Africa; commemorated with 
Januarius, Marinus, and Nabor, July 10 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(17) [SCILLITA.] 

(18) The pope, martyr at Rome under Can- 
stantius Augustus; covmmemorated July 29 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Usuardi); “ Passio" 
Nov. 10; deposition Nov. 17 (Hart. Adonis). 

(19) Martyr at Gerona in Spain; commemo- 
rated Aug. 1 (3fart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(20) Martyr at Rome with Aprilis, Martialis, 
Saturninus, and their _companions; ccmmemo- 
rated Aug. 22 (Mart. Rom, Vet., Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(21) [GEoRgIUB (4).] 


FEMORALIA 


(22) Presbyter,martyrat Rome with Adauctus 
under Diocletian and Maximian; commemorated 
Aug. 30 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usu- 
ardi, Cal. Allatii et Frontonis). 


(23) Bishop of Tubzoca, martyr at Venusia in 
Apulia in the time of Diocletian, with Audactus 
and Januarius, presbyters, Fortunatianus and 
Septiminus, readers ; commemorated Aug. 30 
(Mart. Bedae), Oct. 24 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(24) Bishop, martyr in Africa with Neme- 
sianus and Lucius, bishops; also with Dativus, 
Felix, Jader, Litteus, Polianus. and Victor, under 
Decius and Valerian; commemorated Sept. 10 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(25) [FELIx (24).) 

(28) Martyr at Nuceria with Constantia, under 
Nero; commemorated Sept. 19 (Jfart. Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(27) Martyr at Autun, with Andochius, pres- 
byter, and _Tyrsus, deacon, under the emperor 
Aurelian; commemorated Sept. 24 (.Mart. Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(28) Bishop, martvr in Africa with Cyprian 
and 4976 others, under Hunnericus; commemo- 
rated Oct. 12 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usu- 
ardi). 

(29) [EvsEBrcs (8).] 

(30) Martyr at Toniza in Africa; commemo- 
rated Nov. 6 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(81) Bishop, martyr at Nola in Campania with 
thirty others; commemorated Nov. 15 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


FEMORATIA or FEMINALIA. These 
are drawers or breeches covering the thighs and 
loins, as the derivation implies. (See lsidore 
Hispal. Etym. xix. 22.) They were an essential 
part of the dress of the Levitical priesthvod 
(Ex. xxviii. 42, 43), and as such are often re- 
ferred to by the fathers (see 6. g. Jerome, Zpist. 
64, ad Fabiolam ; i. 360, ed. Vallarsi), many of 
whom are delighted to find a symbolical meaning 
in this as in other vestments. 

The injunction as to the wearing of breeches 
during divine service is repeated in sundry 
monastic rules. Fhus the Rule of Fructuosus, 
bishop of _ Bracara, when settling the dress to 
be worri by monks, permits the use of femnoralia 
to all, but “ maxime his qui ministerio impli- 
cantur altaris" (Zegula S. Fructuosi, c. 45: in 
Holstenius, Codez Regularum, part 2, p. 139, ed. 
Paris, 1663; cf. Grimlaici Solitariorum Regula, 
c. 49; op. cit. p. 341). For general rules as to 
this and other articles of _monastic dress see 
Magistri Regula, c. 81 (op. cit. p. 257). The 
Rule of St. Benedict enjvins that monks who 
were going ou a journey should borrow femoralia 
from the Vestiarnun, and on their return should 
restore them thither washed :—“ femoralia, . ii 
qui diriguntur in via, de Vestiario accipiant, qui 
revertentes lota ibi restituant " (c. 53 ; p. 117, ed. 
Venice, 1723). For further references, see Du- 
cange's Glossarium, s. vv., and Menard's note to 
the Concordia Regulurum (Patrol. ciii. 1235). 

[R. S.) 


FENCING-MASTERS. [GLADIATOBS; LA- 
NISTAE.) 


FERIA 667 
FERETRUM, a bier on which the corpse, 


after washing, was placed and carried to burial 
[BURIAL OF THE DEAD]. It was as a rule made 
of wood, in which Ambrose (in Zuc. vii. 14) sees 
a mystical allusion to the resurrection, drawn 
from the miracle at Nain (Durant. de Ritib. lib. 
i. o. 23). The feretrum of Constantine the Great 
appears to have been of gold, like his coflin 
(Euseb. Vit. Conet. lib. iv. c. 66). The bier was 
covered with a pall, more or less costly, accord- 
ing to the rank of the deceased. That of Con- 
stantine was of purple (4Aovpyii GAovpyiši). 
That of Blesilla, the daughter of Paula, was of 
cloth of gold, against which Jerome remonstrated 
vehemently as an unchristian  extravagance 
(Hieron. Ep. 25).  Constantine's bier was sur- 
rouuded with a circle of lights burning in golden 
candlesticks (Kuseb. 1. s.). The bier_ was carried 


to the grave sometimes by relations or near ' 


friends, sometimes by officials designated to that 
duty (Copiatae, decani, lecticarii), and in the case 
of persons of high dignity or sanctity by bishops 
and nobles, €.g., Basil by his clergy (Greg. Mag. 
Orut. xx.), his sister Macrina by Gregory Nyssen, 
and other clergy (Greg. Nys. Vit. Macr. tom. ii. 
Pp. 201); Paula, by the bishops of Palestine, 
“ cervicem feretro subjicientibus* (Ilieron. Ep. 
27). [E. V.] 


FERIA. The proper sense of this word is 
tbat of a holyday, of a festival viewed in the 
aspect of a day of freedom from worldly business. 
It is in this meaning that we find the word in 
classical Latin, thvugh here it occurs exclusively 
in the plural.  Besides this, however, the word 
has been used in a special sense in the Christiun 
church from very early times to denote the days 
of the week, feria_secunda, tertia, &c., for Mon- 
day, Tuesday, &c. 

The origin of this system of notation cannot 
be stated with absolute certainty. It isexplained 
by Ducange (Glossaritwn, 8. v.) as arising from 
the fact that the week following Easter Day was 
appointed by the emperor Constantine to be ob- 
served as one continuous festival, and that origi- 
nally the year began with Easter.  Hence the 
Monday, Tuesday, &c., of Easter Week would be 
respectively secunda feria, tertia_feria, &c., and 
in this way, following the example of the first 
week of the year, the names passed to all other 
Mondays, &c., of the year. The great objection 
to this view, which seems to have found many 
supporters (see e.g. Pelliccia, De Christimnae Ec- 
clesine politia, i. 277, ed. Colon. 1829), is that 
long before the time of Constantine we find Ter- 
tullian speaking of Wednesday aud Friday as 
quarta and sexta fer (de jejunio adv. Psychicos, 
c. 2). 

It seems more reasonable to explain the phrase 
as being akin to and probably derived from the 
Jewish system of notation under which such an 
expression as 6.4. h uia rev saBBdrov (Mark 
xvi. 2; Acts xx. 7, and often in the New Testa- 
ment) means the “first day of the week." "This 
extension of the word Sabbath, which, besides the 
instances adducible from the New Testament, 
occurs also in the Targums (see €. g. Estherii. 9), 
is merely a natural transference of a word from 
its primary meaning of the point of time, as it 
were, to express the periovds marked out by such 
points; and an exact parallel is found in the 
Hebrew WN, which is primarily the new 
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moon, and hence the month, or period between 
two new moons. The real feria then being Sun- 
day, the other days of the week are reckoned as 
in the above instances with reference to this. On 
this view see Heinichen on kusebius, fist. Eccles. 
(vol. iii. p. 87). The explanation given by Du- 
randus Chan «le divinorwn officiorum, vii. 1. 11) 
deserves to be quoted, though of course not ad- 
missible as a sovlution—'* vocantur ergo feriae a 
feriando, quia toto tempore a vitiis feriari, id est 
vucure, debemus, non quod sit a necessariis vitae 
vperibus feriandum.' 

With the seventh day of the week the name 
Sabhatumn was so closely associated that it was 
nearly always used instead of septina feria, 
though Ducange (s. v.) gives an erample of this 
last phrase. In like manner, the first day of the 
week, from its association with the Kesurrection, 

* became “ the Lord's Day " from apostolic times, 
and thus though the phrase primu feria does now 
and then occur (see €. g. in one of the spurious 
sermons once attributed to Augustine, Fatrol. 
xxxix. 2005), Dominica is the regular word for 
Sunday in ancient liturgies. The days, however, 
from Monday to Friday inclusive are habitually 
designated as securula feri1, &c., of which practice 
an examinativn of, e. g., the "Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary will furnish abundant examples. A 
good illustration, showing how completely the 
word feria had passed into this new sense, is fur- 
Nished by the use of the phrase feriue legitimne 
in the Libri Poenitentiales of Theodore of Tarsus 
aud of Bede, as when for some oftence a special 
fast is enjoined “ praeter legitimas ferias" (see 
€. g. Patrol. xcix. 968), that is, in addition to 
those days of the week which were fasts under 
all circumstances. 

For furthei_remarks on this subject see Du- 
cange's Glossarium, (s. v.), and Augusti's Zand- 
buch der christlchen Archdologie, i. 461 saq. 

[14 8.) 

FERIALES (i.e. Libri) were books contain- 
ing a record of the festivals of the martyrs. 
"Thus Chromatius and Heliodorus, writing to 
Jerome (Hieron. Epist.), beg him to search for 
the Feriales from the archives of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, aš a guide to the feast-days of the 
martyrs [UVALENDAR: MARTYROLOGY] (Ducange, 
8. s.) [C.) 


FERMENTUM. I. The earliest Ordo Ro- 
manus extant, which is supposed to represent 
the ritual of Rome in the age of Gregory the 
Great, A.D. 990, orders a portion of reserved 
eucharist (Sancta) to be brought into the church 
betore the celebration by a subdeacon, to be de- 
livered by him to the archdeacon atter the canon, 
and to be put into the chalice by the latter, 
saying, “ The Peace of the Lord be with you 
alway." (Ord. R. 7. nn. 8, 17, 18, in VMus. Žtal. 
tom. ii. pp. 8, 12,13). The bishop of Rome is 
supposed to be present, and to celebrate. The 
particle thus used was called Fermentum, the 
leaven, n. 22, p. 16. If the pope was not pre- 
sent, “a particle of the leaven, which had been 
čunsecrated by the apostolical, was brought by 
the oblationary subdeacon, and given to the arch- 
deacon; but he handed it to the bishop, who, 
signing. it thrice, and saying, “ The Peace, &c., 
put it into the chalice." The reason of the 
name Fermentum is now obvious. Leaven is 
dough reserved from one baking to be mixed 
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with that prepared for another, and may te 
said to make the bread of both vne. The eucna- 
ristic leaven connected successive celebrations 
with each other in the same manner, and wa. 
at the same time a token of union between c>8- 
gregations locally separated from each otier, 
If we may trust to the Liber Pontificalis, the 
custom of sending the žermentum to the severaj 
churches in Rome originated with Melchiadex 
A.D. 311. The same authority tells us tnat 
Širicius, A.D. 385, “ ordained that no presbvter 
should celebrate masses through the wnole 
week unless he received a certitied (declaratum 1 
consecrated (portion) from the bishop of tbe 
place appointed (for a station), which is called 
the leaven" (Anast. Biblioth. de Vitis Penš. 
lom. nn. 32, 39, pp. 12, 22). The custom is 
noticed at some length in a letter ascribed to 
Innvcent 1, A.D. 402, but apparently compo=+l 
by a later and inferior writer. From this decu- 
ment we learn that the pope “sent the leaveu 
per titulos)' i.e. the churches within the citv 
only (those without being in the suburbicariun 
dioceses), and that it was done on Sundiva, 
“that the presbyters who on that day ceu:l 
not meet him (in worship) on accvunt of the 
people committed to them, might not, above all 
on that day, feel themselves cut off from com- 
munion with him" (Innoc. Zp. ad Decent. in 
Cigheri, KV. PP. Theolog. Unur. tom. iv. p. 1721 
The writer had been asked by another Lbishan, 
if it was proper to send the Fermentum about 
through a diocese (5.e. bevond the walls or an 
episcopal city). The question shows that tke 
practice had spread. In the writings of Gregr-ry 
of Tours, A.D. 573, we meet with a story which 
proves incidentally that it was not unknown in 
France. We are told of a certain deacon, in a 
town in Auvergne, who, “ when the time to 
otter the sacrifice was come, having taken the 
tower in which was kept the mystery of the 
Lord's Body, began to carry it to the door (of 
the church), and entered the temple to place it 
on the altar," &c. (Jfirac. L. 1. cap. 85). 

Befvre the custom became obsolete, its observ- 
ance was, it appears, reduced by authority to a 
few days in the year. For in an ancient gloss 
on the letter ascribed to Innocent, found bv 
Mabillon in the library of St. Emmeran at Ratis- 
bon, the following statement occurs: “ Touch- 
ing the leaven, which he mentions, it is the 
custom of the Romans that a portion be re- 
served from the mass which is sung on Maundlrv 
Thursday and the Easter-Eve, and on the hulv 
day of Easter, and at Pentecost, and on the 
holy day of the Lord's Nativity, throughout 
the vear; and that of the said mass there be 
put into the chalice, everywhere at the stations, 
if the pope himself be not present, when he 
says, The Peace, &c. . . . and this is called Fer- 
mentum.  Nevertheless, on Faster-Eve, no pres- 
byter in the baptismal churches communicates 
any one before there be sent to him of that very 
same holy thing which the Lord Pope hath 
otlered?' (Mabillon, /tin. Gčerman. Descript. p. 
65; Hamb. 1717). The rite was observed at 
Itome under the second Ordo Roniumnus, now er- 
tant (pp. 43, 9), which is probably at least a 
century Inter than the first. Amalarins, who 
wrote about the year 827, cites some words that 
relate to it from Ordo I1. 8 12 (p. 49) ; but there 
can be little doubt that he uuderstovd them of 
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the “ commixture " of a particle of the newly- 
consecrated oblate (De Eecles. Off. lib. iii. c. 31). 

11. There was another use of the reserved 
element, somewhat similar to the above, at the 
ordination of bishops and priests. The enrliest 
notige occurs in a very ancient Roman directory, 
and refers (as indeed all the strictly Roman 
documents do) to bishops only. The pope at the 
communion which followed the consecration, 
gave a whole oblate to the newly-made bishop, 
of which he took a part at the time, but “ re- 
served the rest of it to serve for communions for 
forty days" (Ordo VIII. p. 89). The practice 
may have spread from Rome, but it was at one 
time so widely observed that we are compelled 
to assign its origin to a very early though not 


. primitive date. In the opinion of Morinus (/e 


Sacr. Ordin. P. III. Exerc. VIII. c. ii. & iv.), it 
sprang up in Italy in the 8th century. Fulbert, 
bishop of Chartres, who was born in the 10th cen- 
tury,assertsthat it was observed by all the bishops 
of his province at the ordination of presbyters, 
and he believed it to be universal (Ep. Ž/. ad 
Einard. apud Martene, de Ant. Eccl. Rit. L. 1. 
c. viii, Art. IX. n. xx.). —Rubrics prescribing it 
at the consecration of bishops are found in old 
pontificals of Concha, in Spain (Martene, u. s. 
Art. X. n. xxi.); of Saltzburg (/bid. Art. XI. 
Ord. VIII); of Toulouse, Rouen, Rheims (Mo- 
rinus, de Sacr. Ord. P. II. p. 281 ; and P. Z(1. p. 
130), and the Latin church of Constantinople 
(Mart. u. s. Ordo XIV. note at end), where the 
term was forty days; and of Mayence (Morinus, 
P. 1]. p. 278), where it was thirty. The pon- 
tificals of Compičgne (Mart. u. s. Ord. VII.) and 
of Saltzburg (Ibid. Urd. ZK.) testify to the cus- 
tom at the ordination of priests, the former fix- 
ing forty days for them, and the latter only 
seven. In the pontifical of the Latin church of 
Apamea in Syria, the pope, who is supposed to 
consecrate, is directed to give a “ whole Host" 
to the new bishop, but its use is not mentioned. 
Afterwards, however, it is said that “ for forty 
days from the day of his consecration he ought, 
if possible, to sing mass daily for the people com- 
mitted to him," (Mart. u.s. Ord. XIV). This 
evidently indicates the original purpose, and 
makes it highly probable that wherever in the 
west we find an order that the newly ordained 
shall celebrate for forty days (and this was a 
common rule: see Morinus, P. III. Exerc. VIII. 
c. ii. $ vii. p. 132), there had also existed in con- 
nection with it the custom of reserving for those 
celebrations from the communion at the ordina- 
tion. 

Mabillon (Comm. in Ord. Rom. p. xxxix.) states 
expressly that the particles of the reserved oblate 
were put day by day imto the chalice by the 
newly-made bishop or priest, as in the rite be- 
fore described. This is more than probable; 
but it is right to mention that he gives no refe- 
rence, and that no direct evidence of the fact 
has come within the knowledge of the present 
writer. [W.E.S.] 


FERREOLUS. (1) Presbyter, martyr at 
Besancon with Ferrutio, the deacon ; comme- 
morated June 16 (Jfart. Bedae, Adonis, Usuaridi). 


(2) Martyr at Vienna; commemorated Sept. 
18 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


FERRUTIO. [FERREOLUS.] 
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FERTUM is “the oblation which is brought 
to the altar, and, sacrificed by the priest " (Du- 
cange, s. v. quoting lIsidore and Papias); £. €. the 
element of bread offered on the altar and conse- 
crated. [C.) 


FERULA. [NARTHEX ; PASTORAL STAFF.) 


FESTIVAL (ćoprfh, festum, dies festus). The 
history of the first rise of festivals in the Chris- 
tian church is a subject involved in much 
obscurity. During the first few years, while 
the essentially Jewish character of the church 
continued, the Jewish yearlv festivals were 
doubtlessly observed, especially the Passover and 
Pentecost, which later events had raised to a far 
higher pitch of dignity. The Sabbath also con- 
tinued to be observed, and with it the first day 
of each week became a lesser Easter day. 

As time went on, the Jewish element in the 
church became proportionately diminished, with 
the breach between it and the Gentile part con- 
tinually widening.  Indeed the tone of the 
language used by Christian writers in the 2nd 
century, with reference to the Jewish nation, is 
on the whole one of _undisguised hostility. It is 
obvious therefore that the tendency would be 
from the nature of the case to reject such Jewish 
festivals as had not in some svrt been made 
Christian, and thus, e.g., though some have seen 
in Christmas a higher form of the feast of the 
Dedication, it may be considered that the inheri- 
tance of the younger from the older church, 
s0 far as festivals are concerned, consists of the 
ennobled Passover and Pentecost.  'The “ first 
day of the week" was no doubt a Christian 
festival from the earliest times. Up to the end 
of the 2nd century, we have no evidence of 
the existence of any other festival than tbese 
three.  Gradually, however, from a belief in the 
lessons of good derivable from a celebration of 
great events in the history of our faith, and 
perhaps too from the analogy of the numerous 
festivals of the older religions, fresh commemora- 
tions arose, the earliest being that of the Epiphany, 
from which afterwards arose the celebration 
of Christmas as a separate festival, The exact 
time of the first rise of these, and of the connec- 
tion between the two, is uncertain; reference 
may be made to the separate articles.  [UHRIST- 
MAS, EPIPHANY.] The time, too, from Easter to 
Pentecost came to be viewed as one long festai 
season, and in this period a special distinction 
began to be attached to Ascension-dav, in the 
3rd or more probably in the 4th century.  To- 
gether with these festivals and similar ones 
which were gradually added (e.g. those of the 
Presentation and  Annunciation in the 6th 
century), all commemorative of the great events 
in the foundation of the faith, we find also 
festivals of another kind, the celebration of the 
anniversary of a martyr's death, viewed as his 
natal day into the better life. These would be 
at first confined more or less to special churches, 
but would subsequently obtain in many cases a 
general observance. "Thus by the end of the 
4th century we ind a wide-spread observance of 
festivals of e.g., St. Stephen, SS. Peter and Paul, 
and the Maccabees. The festival of St. John the 
Baptist, which at an early period became one of 
great importance (see .7. the canon of the council 
of Agde, cited below), is not however of the above 
class, being a commemoration of the actual birth- 
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day, as one intimately associated with that of the 
Saviour Himselt. 

We find, however, considerable diversity of 
feeling in the primitive church on the subject of 
festivals. On the one hand, it was most justly 
felt that a festival, as being a cessation from the 
world's everyday cares and  pleasures, should 
claim regard as a special means of help for the 
soul in its heavenward_way ; on the other hand, 
it was urged with equal truth, that when the 
shadows of Judaism had become the realities 
of Christianity, to lay any special stress on the 
observance of times and seasons was at any rate 
to incur the danger of losing sight of the reason 
Why festivals were established at all, and the 
rather that in Christianity every dny was in a 
new sense consecrated to God. It was the dis- 
regard of one or other of these two co-ordinate 
truths to which must be attributed much of the 
false ideas that have been held on the subject of 
festivals. Protests on the second point were 
deemed necessary by our Lord Himself (Matt. 
xii. 8; Mark ii. 27), and by St. Paul (Romans 
xiv. 5, 6; Gal. iv. 9-11 ; Col. ii. 16). In like 
manner too, Origen (contra  Celsum viii, 22) 
urges that the Christian who dwells on the 
thought of Christ our Passover, and of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, is every day keeping an 
Easter and a Pentecostal feust. Similar remarks 
are found also in Chrysostom (Hom. i. de S. 
Pentecoste, €. i.5 vol. ii. 458, ed. Montfaucon : 
cf. Hom. xv. in 1 Cor. c. 3; vol. x. 128). These 
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omni theatrorum atque Circensium voluptate 
per universas urbes earundem populis denegata.“ 
(2) In like manner all lega! business had to be 
suspended. (Cod. Theodos. lib, ii. tit. & 11.1, 2; 
vol. i. pp. 118, 121: Cod. Justin. lib. iii. tit. 12, 
HN. 7, 11; pp. 207, 208). A special exemption 
was allowed in the case of emancipation or manu- 
mission (Cod. TAvodos. lib. ii. tit. 8, 1. 1; supa). 
(3) The celebration of public worship was or 
course a necessary concomitant of a festival. 
The council of _Eliberis [305 A.D.] condemns the 
man who on three consecutive Sundays was 
absent from the church (can. 21 ; Labbe i. 973). 
The council of Agde (506 A.D.) while sanctioning 
generally the practice of communicating in 
private chapels, forbids it elsewhere than in the 
public assembly on the more important festival.. 
These are specified in another canon of the same 
council as Faster, Christmas, the Epiphanr, 
Ascension-day, Pentecost, the Nativity of _S&4 
John the Baptist, “vel si qui maximi dies in 
festivitatibus habentur,"?  (cann. 18, 21; Labte 
iv. 1386: cf. Concil. Aurel. iv. [541 AD.) can. 
3; Labbe v. 382). (4) Fasting was a tbing 
utterly foreign to the idea of such days; inde=d 
it was a distinguishing mark of sundry heretics 
to turn the festivals into seasons of fasting. The 
so called Apostolic Canons censure those who 
would fast on the Lord's day or the Sablata 
(i.e. Saturdav, which, it will be remembered, was 
regarded in the Fast as a day of distinctly testal 
character), and orders that any of the clergy wno 


passages, however, are not to be viewed as objec- | does so shall be deposed (kaBapelrfw, can. 63, 


tions brought against the celebration of festivals, ! al. 66, Labbe i. 40); 


and a previous canon 


but rather asanswers to those who sawinthem but (52 al. 51) had spoken of a bishop, priest er 


a relic of Judaism.  Tertullian, in very sweep-, 


ing language, condemns the practice of holding 
festivals altogether on this ground,—“ Horum 
igitur tempora observantes et dies et menses 
et annos, galaticamur. — Plane, si judaicarum 
caerimoniaruin, si legalium sollemnitatum ob- 
servantes suinus. . . .? and asks why in the 
face of St. Paul's language as to times and 
seasons, Easter is celebrated, and why the period 
from thence to Whitsunday is spent as one long 


deacon, who abstained from flesh and wine on 
a festival as “a cause of scandal to many." (Se 
also Tertu)lian, de Corona Militis c. 3; C nel. 
Gangrense_[circa_324 A.D.] can. 18; Labbe ii. 
424; Concil. Carth1g. iv. [398 A.D.] can. 64; 
Labbe ii. 1205). On these days in earlier times 
were held Agapae [AGAPAE], a custom which 
was afterwards changed into the plan of the 
richer members of a Christian community feeding 
the poorer (cf. 6.g., Tertullian, Ajol. c. 39). (5) 


season of rejoicing (de jejunio adv. Psychicos, c.14). | Among minor but significant ways of distinguish- 


Jerome, on the other hand, while endorsing such 
views as those which we have referred to as 
held by Origen and Chrysostom, proceeds further 
to maintain the definite advantages arising 
from the observance of festivals (Comm. in Gal. 
iv. 10; vol. vii. 456, ed. Vallarsi: cf. Socrates, 
Ilist. Eccles. v. 22). 

We shall now briefly notice the chief points in 
which a festival was specially distinguished in 
its observance from ordinary days. (1) The essential 
idea of a Christian festival was obviously such 
as to make ordinary festivities, other than those 
of a religious character, unseemly at such times; 
and thus numerous imperisl edicts were promul- 
gated from time to time, prohibiting public 
games, etc. on Christian holy days (kusebius, 
Vita. Constantini_ iv. 18, 23:  Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccles. i. 8: Cod. Theodos. lib. xv. tit. 5, 11. 2, 
55; vol. iv. pp. 350, 333, ed. Gothofredus: Cod. 
Justin. lib. iii. tit. 12,1. 11: p. 208, ed. Gotho- 
fredus). Of the two references to the Theodosian 
Code, the former enjoins that “ Nullus Solis die 
populo spectaculum praebeat ; the latter specifies 
Sundays, Christmas, the Epiphany, Easter, and 
the anniversary of apostolic martvrdoms as the 
days to which the prohibition extended, “,... 


ing a festival it may be added that at such times 
it was usual to offer prayer standing, not kne+l- + 
ing; *““die dominico nefas . . . . de geniculis 
adorare.  Eadem immunitate a die Paschae in 
Pentecosten usque gauđemus*" (Tertullian, de 
Corona Militis c. 3).  Irenaeus, in referring to 
the same practice, speaks of this absence of kneel- 
ing as figurative of the resurrection (fra. 
7; vol. i. p. 828, ed. Stieren : cf. Justin Martyr, 
Qugest. et Resp. ad Orthodoros 115: Jerome 
Dialogus contra Luciferianos c. 8; vol. ii. 180: 
Epiphanius Z.rpos. Fidei c. 223; vol. i. 1105, ed. 
Petavius: Isidore de Zecl. OF. i. 33: Rabanus 
Maurus de fust. Cler. ii. 42. See also Condil, 
Nicaenum i. [325 A.D.] can. 20; Labbe ii. 37: 
also Dr. Pusey's note to the Oxford translation 
of Ephrem Syrus, pp. 417 sqq.). 

Festivals may be divided into ordinary and 
extraordinary (teriae statutae, indict 1e), acccrd- 
ing as they came in regular course in the 
Christian year, or were specially appointed in 
consequence of some particular _eveut. The 
former may again be divided into inunoreable and 
motedble (feriae immnobiles, mobiles), according as 
they did or did not fall on the same day in every 
year; those in the latter division obviously cen- 
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sisting of such as depended on Easter, the time of 
which, depending on the Jewish or lunar calendar, 
to which the Paschal festival originally belonged, 
varies with reference to its place in the Julian 
or solar year [EASTER]. It follows that the num- 
ber of Sugdays between Christmas and Easter, 
and again between Easter and Christmas, is vari- 
able.  Besides the obvious divisions of feride 
Mmajores, minores, there is further that into 
feriac integrae, intercisae, according as the festival 
lasted for the whole or part of a day. Such 
divisions as those made by the Roman church 
of festum simplez, duplex, semidupler, to say 
nothing of further subdivisions (principale du- 
plex, majus duplex, etc.), fall quite beyond our 
period. (For information concerning them see 
Ducange's_Glussarium, 3. v. Festum). On the 
subject of the repeated commemorations of the 
more important festivals, see OCTAVE, and for 
the preliminary preparation for festivals, see 
VIGIL. 

Among the literature on the subject of Chris- 
tian festivals may be mentioned the following :— 
Hospinianus, Festa Christianorum ; — Tiguri, 
1593.  Dresser, de festis diebus Christianorvm, 
Judaeorum et Ethnicorum liber, quo origo, causa 
ritus et usus eorum ezponitur.  Lipsiae, 1594. 
Gretser, de festis Christianorwn, Ingolstadt, 1612. 
Gueti, Heortologia. Parisiis, 1657. Lambertini, 
Commentarii duo de Jesu Christi matrisque ejus 
Festis et de Missae Sacrificio. — Patavii, 1752. 
Augusti, die Feste der alten Christen. Leipzig, 
1817.  Ullmann, Vergleichende Zusammenstellung 
des Christlichen  Festcyclus mit  Vorchristlichen 
Kesten, als Anhang zu Creuzer's Symbolik. Leipzig, 
1821. Nickel, Die keilijen  Zeiten und Feste 
nach ihrer_ Geschichte und Feier in der Katholi- 
schen Kirche. — Mainz, 1825-38. — Binterim, 
Denkrirdijkeiten der Christ- Kutholischen Kirche 
Cvol. v. part 1, pp. 119 sqq.) Mainz, 1825-38. 
Staudenmaier, Der _Geist des Christenthuma, 
dargestelit in den heilijen Zeiten, keilijen Hand- 
Zungen und der heilijen Kunst. Mainz, 1838. 

[R. S.) 


FESTUM. [FEsrTIvAL.] 
FESTUS. (1) [JANUARIUS (10).] 


(2) Saint in Tuscany; commemorated with 
Joannes, Dec. 21 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Ado- 
nis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 

FIDEI ADVOCATUS. [ApvocaTus; DE- 
FENSOR.] 


FIDEJUSSORES. [SPoNsoR.] 
FIDELES. [FAITHFUL.] 

FIDELIUM MISSA. [Mrssa] 
FIDELIUM ORATIO. [LoRDp'8 PRAYER] 
FIDES. (1) [SoPuia.] 


(2) Virgin, martyr at Agen; commemorated 
Oct. 6 (Mart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 
[W.E.G.] 


FILIOLA (Spanish, Zlijuela), a name given 
in the Mozarabic liturgy to the VIL of the 
chalice. One of the rubrics relating to the 
oblation of the elementsis: “[The Priest] places 
the chalice on the altar, and takes the Filiola, 
and without blessing it puts it on the chalice.? 
( Mabillon, De Ziturg. Gall. p. 42; Neale, Eastern 
Church, introd. 439). [C.) 
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FILLET, THE BAPTISMAL. [BAPTIsM, 
P- 163; CHRISMAL.) 


FINCHALE, COUNCIL OF (Finchallense 
Concilium), held A.D. 798 or 9, at Finchale, near 
Durham, and presided over by Eanbald, arch- 
bishop of York, in which, after the faith of the 
first five general councils had been rehearsed 
from a book, a declaration of adhesion to them ' 
was reiterated in the words of archbishop Theo- 
dore, and the council of Hatfield, A.D. 680 (see c. 
of H.), and other regulations for the good of the 
church in Northumbria and elsewhere, and for 
the keeping of Easter, were passed (Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils iii. 527). [E. S. F£.) 


FINES (mulcta, emenda, čmurljua).  Mulcta 
signified a fine paid by way of penalty to the 
judge: emenda, satisfaction made to the injured 
party. On the variations from this usage, see 
Du Cange, s. v. Emenda.  Fines are found in 
the records of the early English church among 
the penalties inflicted for ecclesiastical offences. 
The laws of Ethelbert of Kent, A.D. 597-604 
(c. i.) require the following compensation to be 
made for injuries; “ to the property of God and 
the church twelve fold, a bishop's property 
eleven fold, a priest's property nine fold, a 
deacon's six fold, a clerk's property three fold." 
The laws of Ine, king of Wessex, A.D. 690 (c. 2), 
order a man to have his child baptized within 
thirty days, “if it be mot so, let him make 
ćbot' with thirty shillings, but if it die with- 
out baptism, let him make “bot? for it witn all 
that he has;" (c. 3) a lord to pay thirty shillings 
who compels his “ theouman? to work on Sunday, a 
freeman working without his lord's command to 
pay sixty shillings ; and (c. 13) any one committing 
perjury before a bishop to pay one hundred and 
twenty shillings. In the laws of Wihtred of 
Kent, A.D. 696, it is decreed (c. 9) that if an 
*esne?* do work contrary to his lord's command 
from sunset on Saturday to sunset on Sunday, he 
must make a “bot* of eighty shillings. The 
Penitential of Egbert (vii. 4) directs an offender 
for certain crimes either to do penance or pay a 
fine to the church, or divide money among the 
poor; and elsewhere (xiii. 11) allows a fine to 
take the place of fasting; but this latter instance 
is rather of the nature of a Redemption than a 
direct penance.  (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils 
and Eccl. Documents, vol. iii. pp. 42, 214, 233.) 

[G. M.) 


FINTANUS, presbyter, and confessor in Ire- 
land ; 'commemorated Feb. 17 (Mart. Usuardi). 
W.F.G.] 


FIR-TREE OR PINE. See Aringhi, vol. 
li. p. 632—3.  “ Praeter_cupressum, et pinus 
quoque et myrtus pro mortis svmbolo, etc. 
Et pinus quidem, quia semel excisa nunquam 
reviviscit et repullulascit." These are rather 
general or human reasons for choice of the pine 
as an emblem of death, than as conveying any 
specially Christian thought. See Herodotus vi. 
37, on the threat of Croesus to the people of Lamp- 
sacus. But the fir, or some tree much resembling 
it, accompanies the figure of the Good Shepherd, 
Aringhi, ii. 293, from the cemetery of St. Pris- 
cilla. Also at pp. 75 and 25; and it is certainly 
intended to be represented among the trees 
which surround the same form in vol. i. 577. The 
latter_ painting is from the Callixtine, and is 
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FIRST FRUITS 


certainly an adaptation from the common fresco- | of the dispute with the doctors (see Bottari, 
subjects of Orpheus. The shepherd bears the | tav. xv., Sarcophagus of Juniua Bassus, and wool- 


syrinx or reeda, but sits in a halt-reclining posi- 
tion, as Orpheus with the lyre ; and various trees 
are surrounding him. This association of the fir 
or pine with the Good Shepherd, and of both 
with Orpheus, would account for the introduc- 
tion of different species of “ trees of the wood," 
the fir being also characteristic of the mountains 
or wilderness in which the lost sheep is found. 
Herzog thinks it was placed on Christian graves 
(as well as others), as an evergreen tree, and 
therefore a symbol of immortality ; which is by 
no means unlikely. [R. S J.T.) 


FIRE, KINDLING OF. In the first Ordo 
Romanus (c. 32, p. 21; cf. p. 31), among the 
ceremonies of Maundy Thursday, the following 
is mentioned. At the ninth hour fire is pro- 
duced by a flint and steel sufficient to light a 
candle, which ought to be placed on a reed; a 
lamp lighted from this is kept unextinguished 
in the church until Easter eve, to light the 
Paschal taper, which is to be blessed on that day. 
The directions of pope Zacharias (Epist. 12, ad 
Bonif.) are different. He says, that the tradi- 
tion of the Romish church was, that on Maundy 
Thursday, three lamps 6f imore than usual 
capacity were set alight in some hidden spot in 
the church, with oil sufficient to last till Easter 
eve, and that from these on the latter day the 
baptismal tapers were to be lighted. “ But," he 
continues, “as to the crystals which you mention 
we have no tradition."  'The latter words seem 
to prove incontestably that the custom men- 
tioned in the Ordo Rom. 1., of striking fire from 
flint or “crystal, was not introduced at Rome 
in the time of Zacharias (t752), when it was 
already practised in some churches—probably in 
Gaul or Germany—known to Boniface. = Pope 
Leo IV., however (1855), recognises it as an 
established custom to produce fresh fire on Easter 
eve, saring (ZHom. De Cura Past. c. 7), “in 
sabbato paschae extincto veteri novus ignis bene- 
dicatur et per populum dividatur.?  Amalarius 
(De Ord. Antiph. c. 44) says that he learned 
from Theodorus, archdeacon of Rome, that no 
lamps or tapers were used in the Roman church 
on Good Friday, but that on that day new fire is 
kindled, the flame from which is preserved until 
the nocturnal office. Compare Martene, /iit. 
Ant. IV. x:iii. 6. 

For the kindling of tapers on Candlemas Day, 
see MARY THE VIRGIN, FESTIVALS OF. — [C.] 


FIRE, ORDEAL OF. [ORDEAL.) 


FIRMAMENT. The male figure observed 
beneath the feet of our Lord, in representations 


cut No. 1) is said to be intended for Uranos, or 
the firmament of heaven. It is always holding a 
veil or cloth above its head, which appears to 
symbolize the stretching out of the heavens like a 
curtain, Ps. civ, 2; Is. xl. 22; and more parti- 
cularly Ps. xviii. 9, of “the darkness under 
God's feet. 

In another instance, from a tomb in the Vati 
can (Bottari, tav. xxriii., woodcut No. 2), 1 


No. 2. 


feminine bust is snown holding a floating draperr 
over its head, which seems inflated by the wird. 
The figure above seems to walk firmly over it. 
On the significance of this, see Buonarructi, 
Vetri, p. 7; Bottari, i. p. 41; Visconti, M.P.C. 
tom. iv. pl. 418. Garrucci (Hagioglypta, p. $, 
note 1) does not assent to the common belief that 
this represents the firmament. (Martigny, Ždt. 
des Antig. Chret., s. v. Cwl). (R. ST. J.T.) 


FIRMATUS, deacon ; deposition at Anrerre. 
Oct. 5 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). [W. F.G.; 


FIRMINUS. (1) Bishop, martyr at Amiens: 
commemorated Sept. 25 (Mart. Usuardi). 


(2) Bishop, confessor at Uzetia ; commemo 
rated Oct. 11 (ib.). [W. F.G.] 


FIRMUS. [FELICIANUS (1).) 


FIRST FRUITS (Primitiae, of animals cr 
men, rpor6roka; of raw produce, rperojert 
Mara; of prepared produce, črapxal. = Au. 
Quarst, in Num. xviii.), Compare FRUITS, OF- 
FERING OF. 

The custom of dedicating first fruits to Gol 
obtained early in the church (Orig. c. Cels. vil 
33, 34).  Irenaeus thinks that Christ enjoinel 
them when he took bread and wine at the last 
supper (Haer; iv. 32), and that they ougbt 19 
be paid (Oportet, ib. 34). Origen says their psr+ 
ment is becoming and expedient, and refusal is 
unworthy and impious, yet he distinetly states 
that the Levitical law of first fruits is not bind- 
ing in the letter upon the Christian church. 
(Num. xviii.  Hom. xi.). But as the idea grew 
that the clergy had succeeded to the positia 
and to the rights of the Levites, first fruits were 
considered obligatory, to withhold them was t* 
defraud God; they are more incumbent upi 
Christians than Jews, for Christ bids his followers 
to sell all they have, and also to erceed tt 
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ri€hteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees; the 
priest whom they support will bring a blessing 
on the house by his prayers, the offerer_ by his 
spirit of thankfulness. (Jerome in Ezek. xliv. ; in 
Mal. iii.; Greg. Naz. Epist. 80, Orat. 15.  Apost. 
Const. ii. 25.) Yet, though the payment was so 
vigorously pressed, we find in Cassian ((Collat. 
xxi. 1 seq.) that abbot John regards first fruits as 
voluntary gifts, while Theonas says he has not 
even heard the reason for paying them before. 
The council of Friuli (A.D. 791, can. 14), quotes 
Malachi iii. as conclusive proof of the obligation 
of first fruits. 

Most stress is laid upon paying first fruits of 
the corn-floor and the wine-press, but the Aposto- 
lic  Constitutions. mention others and regulate 
their distribution. First fruits of the corn-floor 
and wine-press, of sheep and oxen, of bread and 
honey, of wine in cask, are to be paid for the 
support of the priests, but of clothing, money, 
and other possessions for the orphan and widow 
( Const. vii. 30). The bishop alone has the right 
to receive and apportiou first fruits (ii. 25). 


At first they were brought with the other | 


oblations at the celebration of the eucharist. 
This was found inconvenient, and it was orđered 
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| tural or anagrammatic meaning is perhaps the 
most popular at the present day. In Matt. xiii. 

47—49 ; Luke v. 4-10 ; it is used in the parable 

of the net for the members of the church ; and 

|! our Lord there assigns it its significance; His 
parabolic use of it is frequently imitated in early 

Christian art, where the fishes in the church's 

net, or caught by the hook of the fisher, corres- 

pond exactly to the lambs of the fold, or to the 

doves, which also represent the faithful on many 

Christian tombs and vaultings (see s. vv.) But 

the anagrammatic use of the word IXOTC ap- 

rs to have been very early. 1t was derived, 

as all know, from the initials of the word ; 

'Iggrovs XpiaTds Beod Tids žerfp. This appears 

to be in the mind of St. Clement of Alexandria 

\ (Paedag. iii. c. 11, p. 106), and to have been so 
| well understood in his time as to have required no 
explanation, since he recommends the use of the 

symbol on seals and rings, without giving an 

explanation of its import. The other devices he 

commends are the dove, ship, lyre, and anchor. 

At so early a period as the middle of the 2nd 
century, and under the continual dangers of 
persecution, the use of such a symbol for the 
person of the Lord was perfectly natural, as it 


(Canon. Ap. 4) that they should not be brought 
to the altar, but to the bishop and presbyters, 
who would distribute to the deacons and other 
clerics. The church of Africa (Cod. Can. Afr. 
37), made an exception in favour of honey and 
milk, which were needed as accompaniments of 
the sacrament of baptism. 

The payment of first fruits was accompanied 
bv a special formula (Jerome on Zzek. xlv.); 
lo, I have brought to thee first fruits of the pro- 
duce of the earth, which thou hast given me, O 
Lord. The priest replied with the  blessing 
written in Deut. xxviii. 3. A special form of 
thanksgiving is found in Apost. Const. viii. 40. 

The amount of first fruits was not fixed by the 
Levitical law, but left to the liberality of the 
worshipper.  Traditien handed down one-sixtieth 
as the minimum, those who were more religious 
gave one-fortieth, the rest something between. 
(Jerome on Zzek. xlv.; Cassian Coll. xxi. 3). [J. 8.) 


FISH. 
p. 625.) 

The Fish 1sa symbol of almost universal occur- 
rence in the painting and sculpture of the primi- 
tive church. Like the Dove or the Lamb it is 


[See EUCHARIST IN CHRISTIAN ART, 


letters; and seem to assume that there must be 


would attract no notice from the outer world ; 
and in the same manner, with even more obvious 
reasons, the form of the cross was frequently 
| disguised up to the time of Constantine. [See 
CRoss.J But see also Tertullian (De Baptismo, 
c. 1) “ Nos pisciculi secundum ix0vy nostrum 
in aqud nascimur."' Also Jerome ad Bonosum, 
Ep. 43, “ B. tanquam ix6vos filius aquosa petit." 
[BAPTISM, p. 171.) But the mystic senses as- 
signed to the emblem by various fathers often 
seem to the modern mind somewhat gratuitous 
and ill-founded. They strain their imaginations, 
apparently, to find reasons in the nature of things 
for a devoutly ingenious arrangement of initial 


real analogy between the Divine Lord and the 
fish, because the initials of the name and titles of 
the one made the Greek name of the other. The 
pleasure derived from the anagram, or the facilitv 
it may have given for concealing Christian 
doctrine from the heathen, seem occasionally to 
have overcome the thought that the Lord Him- 
self used the fish as an emblem of His people 
only, not of Himself—of the sheep, not the 
Shepherd. Aringhi dwells more naturally on the 
Seriptural_ meaning, and the various examples 


used in more than one sense; and its non-scrip- | he gives (vol. ii. p. 684; ii. p. 620; also thut 
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from the inscription made in Stilicho's consulship 
A.D. 400, vol. i. p. 19) all speak of the fish in 
the Scriptural sense as a type of the disciple. 
The lamp in Aringhi (ii. 620 : see woodcut) has the 
monogram on the handle, and the two fishes on 
the central part. He also refers to the dolphin 
as king of fishes, speaking of its reported love 
for its offspring; with reference to the tomb of 
Baleria or Valeria Latobia, now in the Vatican. 
Martigny states that because Christ is man, He 
therefore is a fish of His own net, and gives 
prophetic significance, following Aringhi, to the 
story of Tobias and the fish which delivered 
Sara from the power of the evil spirit. :This 
he literally accepts, and follows the -various 
attempted connexions of the anagram with the 
fish of the last repast at the sea of Galilee ; and 
sees in them the sacramental representatives of 
the body of vur Lord, quoting St. Augustine, 
( Tract cxxiii. in Joann. xvi.) and Bede's observa- 
tion on the same passage, Piscis assus, Christus 
est passus. These analogies are difficult to follow, 
. especially when we consider the Scriptural use 
of the emblem from the Lord's own mouth. 

The fish as the believer, (Ambrose, iv. in Luc. 
v. “pisces qui hanc enavigant vitam ') is more 
frequently represented on the hook of the gospel 
fisherman, than in the net of the church. [See 
FISHERMAN.) Bread and fish are the universal 
viands of the representations of earlier Agapae, 
as frequently in the Callixtine catacomb. The 
genuineness of some at least of these paintings is 
generally allowed, and Dr. Theodore Mommsen 
mentions in particular an Agape with bread and 
fish, in the vault named after Domitilla, the 
grand-daughter of Vespasian, on the Ardeatine 
way and near the ancient church of SS. Nereus 
and Achilles. 
accurate an observer has full confidence, as coeval 
with the vault; though he thinks the case in- 
complete for the vault itself being so early as 
95 B.C. ; and observes that the painting of this 
subject, as of those of Daniel, Noah, aud the 
Good Shepherd, is less excellent than that of the 
vine in the vaultings of the original chamber of 
Domitilla without the catacomb, which is quite 
like a work of the Augustan age. 

The use of this emblem is connected by 
Martigny with the “disciplina arcani" of the 
early church. There can be little doubt that 
reverent mystery was observed as to the eu- 
charist, and that in ages of persecution, till Con- 
stantine's time, no public use of the cross was 
made, as a sign of the person of the Lord. Till 
then, the fish-anagram was perhaps in special 
and prevailing use, and it may have yielded its 
place from that time to the cross, the sign of 
full confession of Jesus Christ. For the secret 
discipline after the time of Constantine seems to 
have consisted mainly in the gradual nature of 
the instructions given to catechumens, and the 
fact that for a time the chief doctrines of the 
faith were not brought before them. 

(R. St. J. T.) 


The tesserae given to the newly-baptized were | 


frequently in the form of the symbolical fish, as 
pledges or tokens of the rights conferred in bap- 
tism (Allegranza, Opusc. Erud. p. 107). Of this 
kind is probably the bronze fish given by Cos- 
tadoni (Del Pcsce, iv. 22), inscribed with the 
word CoCAIC. See woodcut. 


Iu this painting so impartial and | 


FISHERMAN 


Boldetti (Osservazioni, p. 516) discovered im 
the catacombs three glass fishes, with a number 
inscribed upon each ; thus, x. xx. rxv. The pur 
pose of the numbers is altogether uncertain. 


The custom of decorating baptisteries witi 
fish has a similar origin. In the ruins of ar 
ancient baptistery near the church of St. Prisca 
at Rome, two benutiful mosaics representing fish 
were discovered, which are now in the Kirciher 
museum (Lupi, Dissert. i. 83). See _ BAPTIsx, 
Pp. 171. [C.] 

FISHERMAN. Our Lord or His disciple 
are frequently represented as the fishers of mea 
in ancient art, St. Clement of Alexandria uses 
the simile for both. ZHymn to the Sarivwur, v. 


No. 1. 
24 sqq.; Paedago. iii. 106. See also Aringhi, ii 
620. Martigny gives an example (see cut No.1.) 
from an article by Costadoni, Del pesce (vol. 41, 
p. 247, in the collection of Calogera, Venice, 
1738-1787), representing a man clothed in the 
skin of a fish, bearing a sporta or basket, which 
may, as Polidori supposes, represent the dirine 
or apostolic fisher, or the fish of the church': 
net. The net is more rarely represented thas 
the hook and line, but St. Peter is represented 


casting the net, in an ancient ivory in Mamachi 
( Costumi i. prefaz. p. 1). The net of St. Peter, 
with the Lord fishing with the line, is a device 
of the papa! signets. In the Callixtine cata- 
comb (De Rossi, IXGTC tab. ii. n. 4) the fisher- 
man is drawing forth a huge fish from the 
waters which flow from the rock in Horeb (see 
cut No. 2). See also Bottari, tav. xlii., and a cor- 
nelian given by Costadoni, Pesce tav. xxx., ona 
small glass cup given by Garrucci ( Vetri, vi. 10), 
a figure in tunic and pallium (supposed to re- 
present the Lord) holds in his hand a large fsh 


FISHERMAN'S RING 


as if just drawn from the sea (cut No. 3). At 
St. Zenone in Verona, the patron saint is thus 
represented, and this sub- 
ject, with those of Abra- 
ham's sacrifice, Noah?s ark, 
and others, on the bronze 
doors and _marble front of 
that mostimportant church, 
are specially valuable as 
connecting the earlier Lom- 
bard carvings with the most 
ancient and scriptural sub- 
jects of primitive church- 
work. This symbol, like the Vine, is adopted 
from Pagan decoration, which of course proves 
its antiquity. [R. St. J.T.) 


FISHERMAN'S RING. [RrNa.] 


FISTULA (called also calamus, canna, can- 
nuia, siphon, arundo, pipa, pwjularis). A tube, 
usually of gold or silver, by suction through 
which it was formerly customary to receive the 
wine in comrnunicating. The ancient Urdo Ro- 
manus thus explains its use: “ Diaconus tenens 
calicem et fistulain stet ante episcopum, usque- 
dum ex sanguine Christi quantum voluerit su- 
mat ; et sic calicem et fistulam subdiacono com- 
mendet," Among other instances, tive silver- 
gilt pistulane ad communicandum are enumerated 
among the sacramental vessels of the church of 
Mayeuce ; and at a later date, pope Victor IIlL. 
left to the monastery of Monte Casino, “ fistulam 
auream cum angulo, et fistulas argenteas duas." 
Pope Adrian 1. is said by Anastasius to have 
ottered “* calicem majorem fundatum cum siphone 
pensantem libras xxx."; and the uncient Carthu- 
sian statutes recite that the Order has no orna- 
ments of gold or silver in its churches, “ praeter 
calicem, et calamum, quo Sanguis Domini 
sumitur." 


' 


The adoption of the fistula doubtless arose' 


from caution, lest any drop from the chalice 
should be spilt, or any other irreverence occur 
in communicating. This seems intimated by 
the rule of the Cistercian Order (Zi. Us. Ord. 
Cist. cap. 93), which says that the jistula is not 
necessary in .Missa solennis, when the ministers 
alone communicate; but that when more com- 
municate it should be used. Gregory of Tours 
(Žlist. Franc. ili. 31) states that it was the cus- 
tom of the Arians to communicate by drinking 
from the chalice, as if the use of the jistulu was 
for that reason preferred by the orthodox. 

The fistula has fallen into disuse since the 
practice of communicating in one kind has pre- 
vailed. It is, however, still retained in solemn 
papal celebrations for the communion of the 
pope. The senior cardinal bishop purifies the 
tube (calunum aureum Papae) with wiue, and, 
atter _kissing it, places it in the chalice, which 
he delivers into the right hand of the pope, who 
communicates by suction. Cardinal Bona states 
that the fistula was used in his time in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of the congregation of St. 
Maur, in France, where also the assistants com- 
municated in both kinds. 

The fistula does not appear to have been 
adopted in the Eastern church, which made use 
of a spoon for communicating. [See Voist, 
Historia jistulac Eucharisticae ; Krazer, Lit. pp. 
204-5; Bona, Ker. Lit.; Martene, De aut. rit. 
Lib. iv. ; Catalani, Caerem. &c.) (H.J.H.) 
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FLABELLUM  (porišiov, Puris). Among 


the evidences of the Eastern origin of the Chris- 
tian religion is the use vf fans, Jlabella, during 
the celebration of the Kucharist. Having its 
birthplace and earliest home in a climate teem- 
ing with insect life, where fvod ex posed uncovered 
is instantly blackened and polluted by swarms 
of flies, it was natural that the bread and wine 
of its sacramental feast should be guarded from 
defilement by the customary precautions. "The 
Hahellum, or muscariwn, having been once intro- 
duced among the furniture of the altar for 
necessary uses, in process of time became one 
of its regular ornaments, and was thus trans- 
ferred to the more temperate climates of the 
West, where its original purpose was almost 
forgotten. 

The earliest notice of the flubellum as a litur- 
gical ornament is in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(viii. 12), which direct that after the oblation, 
before and during the prayer of consecration, 
two deacons are to stand, one on either side of 
the altar, holding a fan made of thin membrane 
(parchment), or of peacock feathers, or of fine 
linen, and quietly drive away the flies and 
toher small insects, that they may not strike 
against the vessels. In the liturgies also of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Basil, the deacons are 
directed to fan the holy oblations during the 
prayer of consecration. This fanning, according 
to Germanus (Contemp. rer. Eccl. p. 157), who, 
though a late authority (A.D. 1222), may be 
taken as an evidence ot" earlier _usage, ceased 
with the Lord's Prayer, and was not resumed. 
Early writers furnish many notices of the use of 
the flabellum as an essential part of the liturgical 
ceremonial. Cyril of Seythopolis, in his Zire of 
St. kuthimius, 8 78 (6. A.D. 550), describes 
Domitian standing at the right side of the holv 
table, while St. Euthymius was celebr rating, with 
the mystical fan (ueT& Tris uvoriknjs Puridos) 
just before the Trisigion.  Moschus also (Prut. 
Spirit. $ 196) when narrating how some shepherd 
boys near Apamea were imitating the celebration 
of the Eucharist in childish sport,* is careful to 
mention that two of the children stood on either 
sile of the celebrant, vibrating their handker- 
chiefs like fans (Tors panioAlos [fasciolis] &ppi- 
mi(ov). The life of Nicetas (ap. Nurium, April 
3) describes St. Athanasius assisting at the 
divine_mysteries, “ ministerii flabellum tenens 
erat enim diaconus." Among the ornaments of 
the church of Alexandria specified in the in- 
ventory given, Chronic. Alerand. A.D. 624 (ap. 
Menard. ad Sacr. Gregor. p. 319) are Tlua 
Birišia. 

As the deacons were the officers appointed to 
wave the fan over the sacred oblativns, the de- 
livery of the flabellum, or _Bumičiov, constitutes a 
part of many of the Oriental forms for the ordi- 
nation to the diaconate. Thus Zucholog. p. 253, 
after the opdptovor stole has been given and placed 
on the left shoulder, the holy fan (&yov Buri- 
Šiov), is put into the deacon's hands, and he is 
placed “at the side of the holy table to fun; " 
and again, p. 251, the deacon is directed to take 
the Buričiov, and staud at the right side of the 
table, and wave it over the holy things (furiĆe: 


——>|A>Aam mmm 


a We may compare with tbis the well known story of 
St. Athanasius acting the boy bishop and baptising bia 
Companion: vu the shore at Alexandria, 

2 X2 
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dxdvo rav &ylwv) (cf. Martene, de Ritib, Eccl. | by the six wings surrounding the tace (Bom. 
ii. 625).  Martene gives similar examples from | Zfer. Liturg. lib. 1. c. 25, 8 6). The flašeila of tt» 
the ordination of the Maronite deacons (de Rit. | Armenians and Maronites were forimed of dis:s 
ii. 545), chorepiscopi (“' dia- 
coni tenentes flabella," ib, 
P. 554), and  patriarchs 
(ih, 559); as well as of the 
Jacobite deacons (:b. 579, 
9580). — Renaudot (ii. 80) 
asserts that though men- 
tioned in the ordination ser- 
vices, the Buwičiov does not 
appear in the Syrian litur- 
gies. A flabellum, formed 
of a silver disk, was used 
in the Armenian church, as 
it still is. — Neale ( Zastern 
Ch. p. 396) remarks that 
the use of the  flabellum 
was much more frequent 
among the Armeniaus than 
in the Greek church. 
The aaa paran of silver or brass, surrounded with little bel::, 
use in the Greek church | The figure (No. 2) given by Marti from L 
m Komani. represented a cherub or| Brun i . Pp. 58) Nemira E Araani 
seraph, with six wings, in 
allusion to Is. vi. 2. These wings were by pre- 
ference made of peacocks' feathers, originall 
on account of their beauty, subsequently sith 


Paar marine Fraza tie 
t of Trevesa.' (Westwood, Ang -Baz. and Irish MSš. 


No. 5. Deacon with Flabellam. From Bolđetti. 


deacon with his flabellum. We give also similar 
No. 2. Armenian Doacon, with Flabellum. From Martigny. | examples from the Book of Kelis (No. 3) and the 
Gospels of Trčves (No. 4), derived from West- 

mystical reference to the living creatures of 
the Apocalypse (Rev. iv. 6, 8).  Goar (Euchol. 
P. 137) gives the annexed figure of a Greek 


Ko. 3. VFilabella with pendent Bella. From the * Book of Kella. g 
Westwood's Ang.-Sax. and Irish MSS. : Na. 8. Deacon with Flabellum. Prom MB. in tihe 


flabellum (No. 1), consisting of an angelic head | wood's Anglo-Sazon and Irish MSS. pl. 53, No. €, 
affized to the end of a handle, the fan formed | and pl. 20 (see also p. 153). 


FLABELLUM 


Although there is no mention of the flabellum 
in the Ordo Romanus, or Latin ritual books, 
t here is no doubt that it was used by the West- 
e rn church at an early time. This is evidenced 
By a story given by Moschus (Prat. Spiritual, 
£ 150) of a deacon who had falsely accused his 


No. 7. Deacon witb_Flabellum. From M3. in 
Public Library, Rouen. 


bishop, being removed from the altar when he 
was holding the fan in the presence of pope 
A gapetus, A.D. 535, because he hindered the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on the gifts. An earlier 
example is furnished by a gilded glass found in 
the catacombs, representing a deacon fanning 
the infant Saviour, seuted on the knees of His 
Virgin Mother (Boldetti, Osservazioni, p. 202), 
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ment attached to a handle. Bona, u. s., cites 
also the ancieut Cluniac Consuetudinal, and that 
of St. Benignus of Dijon, together with a Ponti- 
fical Ceremonial of the time of Nicholas V. c. 
1447. The flabellum often appears in inven- 
tories of church furniture. In that taken at 
St. Riquier, near_Abberville, in 831, mention is 
made of a “flabellum argenteum ad muscas a 
sacrificiis abigendas." = Other later examples, 
including some from our own country, will be 
found in Mr. Albert Way's paper on the Flabellum 
(Archaeol. Juurn. v. 203), sufficiently establish- 
ing its use in the churches of the West, where 
it could be scarcely regarded as requisite ns re- 
garded its original intention. We may cite also 
a letter of St. Hildebert of Tours, c. 1098 (Ep. 
2, 71), accompanying the present of a flubel- 
lum made to a friend, in which the writer ex- 
pounds its mystical signification ; the flies repre- 
senting the temptations of the devil to be driven 
away by the Catholic fnith. 

The flabellum appears to have gradually 
fallen into disuse in the Western church, and 
to have almost entirely ceased by the 14th 
century. At the present day, the only relic of 
the usage is in the magnificent fans of peacocks? 
feathers, carried by the attendants of the pope 
in solemn processions on certain great festivals. 

Though the original intention of the plabellum 
was one of simple utility, various mystical mean- 
ings collected round it. Reference has been already 
made to the idea that these feather fans typified 
the cherubim and seraphim surrounding the 
heavenly throne, al Buričes eis rUmov €igl rav 
XepovBiu (German. u. s. p. 163), Ta furičia kal 
ol Šidkovot dupalvovat TA dtarrćpvya žepablu 
Kal Thv rev roAvouudrov XepovBiu čupćpeav 
(16. p. 169). Germanus also holds, according to: 
Neale (Eastern Ch. p. 396), that the vibraticn 


No. &. The Monza Flabellum. 


of which we give a woodcut (No. 5). The an- 
nexed engraving (No. 6), showing a deacon vi- 
brating his fan during the celebration of the 
eucharist, is from a miniature in the Barberini 
Library (Martigny, de | usage du flabellum). In 
the neri illustration (No. 7) from an illumina- 
tion in a MS. in the Public Library at Rouen, a 
bishop is seen bowing his head in the act of ele- 
vating the wafer, over which the attendant dea- 
con waves a flabellum, apparently made of parch- 


From * Archaoological Journal.' 


of the flabella typifiea the tremor and astonish- 
ment of the angels at our Lord's Passion. We 
find the same idea in a passage from the monk 
Job, given by Photius (cod. ccxzii. lib. v. c. 25), 
who also states that another purpose of the vi- 
bration of the flabella was the raising of the mind 
from the material elements of the eucharist, and 
fixing them on the spiritual realities. 

Two flabella are still preserved, that of Theo- 
delinda of the latter part of the fifth century, in 
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FLAGELLATION 


the treasury of the Cathedral of Monza, and | metersare inscribed on three concentric bands cz 


that of the Abbey of Tournus, now in the Mu- 
seum of the Hotel de Cluny, assigned by Du Som- 
merard to the ninth. The former (No. 8) is con- 
structed like a modern lady's fan, only circular, 
formed of purple vellum, illuminated with gold 
and silver, with an inscription round the upper 
edge on either side, describing its purpose, 
which was evidently domestic and not liturgical. 
The fan is contained in a wooden case, with silver 
ornaments, probably a reconstruction on the ori- 
ginal plan (W. Burges, Archaeol. Journ. xiv. pp. 
17-19). The Tournus fau was liturgical (No. 9). 


No. 9. Flalel!um of the Abbey of Tonrnus. From Du Sommerard, 
* Les Arts du Moyen Age.' 


It is described by Du Sommerard, Arts du Moyen 
Age (ii. 195, iii. 251, v. 231), and figured in his 
Atlas (ch. xiv. pl. 4), and Album (ix. serie, p-17). 
It is circular when fully expanded, and is orna- 
mented with the figures of fourteen saints, in two 
concentric zones on either side. On one side 
are represented four female saints, the Blessed 
Virgin with Our Lord in her arms, St. Lucy, 
St. Agnes, and St. Cecilia, in one zone, and St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. Andrew, in the second ; 
on the other side, the two zones contain male 
figures alone, St. Maurice, St. Denys, St. Phili- 
bert, St. Hilary, and St. Martin, with a “ Judex," 
and a “Levita." Latin hexameters and penta- 


the fan, describing its use and its oblatron 1> 
honour of God and St. Philibert. The relics «: 
this saint, who died in 684, were translated to 
the Abbey of Tournus, where he was held i» 
especial honour. The verses are very curicu. 
We give one of the three series. It will te 
observed that some words have been misplace: 
by the painter to the confusion of the metre :— 


“ Sunt duo quae modicum confert estate flabellum 
Infestas ubigit muscas et mitigat estum, 
Et sine dat tedio gustare manus ciborum. (sie) 
Propterea calidum qui vult transire per annum, 
Et tutus cupit ab atris existere muscis (sic) 
Omni se studeat estate muniri labello  (zic) 
Hoc quoque flabellum tranquillas excitat auras 
Estus cum favet (fervet?) ventum facit atque serem 
Fugat et obscenas importunasque volucres." 


The handle is of ivory, measuring about 2 re= 
in length; round the pommel is inscribed tie 
maker's name, ““ + Johel me scae fecit in homer 
Mariae." When shut up it goes into a case orns- 
mented with ivories, representing subjects from 
Virgil's Eclogues. 

The making of fans of palm leaves, both fer 
ecclesiastical and domestic purposes, emplored 
the leisure of the Syrian solitaries. St. Ful- 
gentius, bishop of Ruspium, while still an anche- 
rite, is recorded to have made fans for the u= 
of the altar (ap. Surium, ad Jan. 1). The fans 
sent by Marcella to the Roman ladies, for which 
she is thanked by St. Jerome (lib. i. Epist. 41), 
were for ordinary not religious use. 

(Martigny, de Pusage du flabellum ; Bingham, 
viii. 6, S 21, xv. 3, 8 6; Bona, Rer. Liturg. L 
25, S 6; Martene, //. oc. ; Augusti, Caristi. Ar 
chaol, iii. 536 sq. ; Archaeol. Journ. v. 200, rir. 
17.) [E V.j 


FLAGELLATION (Flagellatio). — Floggizz 
was a _punishment inflicted on certain orders ef 
the clergy, on monks, nuns, serfs, and slava; 
but all orders of the clergy were forbidden 
(Apost. Can. 28) themselves to strike an offender 
either for correction or in self-defence. Augustine 
is a witness (Zp. 159 ad Marcell.) that this mode 
of discipline was employed not only by schosl- 
masters and parents, but by bishops in their 
courts. In the church of Mount Nitria (Palladius, 
Hist. Lausiac. e. 6, quoted by Bingham) thre= 
wbhips were kept hanging up; one for chastising 
offending _monks, another for robbers, and tbe 
third for strangers who misconducted themselves. 
The council of Agde, A.D. 506 (c. 38), orden 
monks who will not listen to admonition to = 
corrected with stripes, and (c. 41) the secular 
clergy who are guilty of drunkenness to be 
flogged. The 1st council of Macon (c. S) sen- 
tences any of the junior clergy who summon 
an ecclesiastic before a lay tribunal to receive 
“forty stripes, save one" (Conc. Venet. c. 5; 
Conc. Epaonens. c. 15). The rule of Isidore ef 
Seville (c. 17) directs that minors snail not 
be excommunicated but be beuten. The higher 
orders of the clergy are exempted from the 
degradation of personal chastisement by the 4th 
council of _ Braga, A.D. 675 (c. 6). The laws of 
Ine king of Wessex, A. D. 690 (Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils and Eccl. Documents, vol. ili, 
p- 214) grant a pardon from his scourging to sny 
one who takes refuge in a church. [G. M.] 


FLAMEN 


FLAMEN. Bishops are supposed by Du- 
cange (s. v.) to be called by the old ethnic title 
of jtennen in the second, third, and fourth canons 
of the council of Elvira. But the “ flamines" 
there mentioned are almost certainly priests of 
beathen deities, who are warned against relap- 
sing into their former practices after conversion 
(Bingham, Anliq. XVI. iv. 8). [C.] 


FLAMINA. A name occasionally used for 
the banners borne in a procession. Thus Wolf- 
hard, in the life of St. Walpurgis (iii. 11, in Acta 
SS. Feb. 25) speaks of crosses and “ signitera 
flamina," being borne in a procession (Ducange, 
5. V.). ) 


FLATTERY. [CAPTATORES.] 


FLAVIANA, virgin; deposition at Auxerre, 
Oct. 5 (.Hart. Hieron., Usuardi), [W.F.G.) 


FLAVIANUS, martyjr; “Passio" Jan. 30 
(Mfart. Usuardi). (W.F.G.) 


FLAVIUS, martyrat Nicomedia with Augus- 
tus and Augustinus; “ Passio" May 7 (.Hurt. 
Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F. G.] 


FLENTES. [PESITENCE.] 


FLORA, with Maria, virgins; martyrs at 
Cordova; commemorated Nov.: 24 (Hurt. Usu- 
ardi). ([W.F.G.) 


FLORENTIA, martyr at Agde with Mo- 
destus and Tiberius, in the time of Diocletian ; 
commemorated Nov. 10 (3fart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F. G.] 


FLORENTINUS. [HiLARY (6).) 
FLORENTIUS. (1) Martyr at Carthige 


with Catulinus, the deacon, Januarius, Julia, and 
Justa ; commemorated July 15 (J/art. Adouis, 
Usuardi). 

(2) Presbyter, confessor in Poitou ; comme- 
morated Sept. 22 (JIfurt. Usuardi). 


(8) Martyr with Cassius and many others; 
commemorated Uct. 10 (i6.). 


(4) Bishop of Orange; commemorated Oct. 
17 (3fart. Adonis, Usuardi). 


(5) Martyr at Trichateau in France; comme- 
morated Oet. 27 (ib.). [W.F.G.) 


FLORIANUS, martyr in Austria; comme- 
morated May 4 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). 
[W.F.G.] 


FLORUS. (1) Martyr; commemorated with 
Laurus, Aug. 18 (Cu/. Byzant.). 


(2) [DEMETRIUS (3).) [W. F. G.] 


FLOWERS. 1. Use of natural flowers.—The 
early Christians rejected the ancient heathen 
custom of strewing the graves or the dead with 
flowers and wreaths. This is clear from the testi- 
mony of Minucius Felix, who ( '/ctav. 12, 86 ; cf. 
38,8 3), Inakes the heathen Caecilius reproach the 
Christians with refusing wreaths even to sepul- 
chres. But they had adopted the practice in the 
4th century ; thus St. Ambrose ( De obitu Vulenti- 
nuni, c, 56) says, as of a lawful custom, “I will 
not sprinkle his tomb with flowers, but with the 
sweet scent of Christ's Spirit ; let others sprinkle 
basketfuls of lilies; our lilv is Christ; and 
Jerome (Epist, 20, ad Pammachium) says, “ other 
husbands strew over the tombs of their wives 
violets, roses, lilies, and purple flowers, and 
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soothe their gricf of heart by these kind offices." 
So also Prudentius has an allusion to it (Cutke- 
merin.  hymn x., circa exeguias Defunctorum, 
177-8). 
* Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 
Violis et fronde frequenti.? 


And the same writer again (Peristeph. ix. 
201, ff.) exhorts the votaries of St. Eulalia on her 
festival (Dec. 10), to pluck such flowers as the 
genial winter yielded—the violet and the erocus 
—to heap their baskets, while he (the poet) 
would bring his garlands of verse, woven in 
dactylic strain; “thus should we venerate the 
relics, and the altar set above the relics.? 

Ju course of time the churches, many of which 
in their origin were but memorials or vast 
sepulchres of martyrs, came to be adorned 
with garlands of leaves and flowers.  'Ihe 
basilica of Paulinus at Nola, for instance, appears 
to have been ornamented in this mauner. 
Jerome (Ejnst. ad Helivdorum) notes it as especi- 
ally _praiseworthy in Nepotianus, that he had 
decorated both basilicas and memorial churches 
of martyrs (basilicas ecclesine et martyrum con- 
ciliabula), with various flowers and foliage and 
vine - leaves, mentioning distinetly the _ two 
classes of churches, those which were built aver 
the remains of martvrs, and those which were not. 
St. Augustine mentions (Ve (iv. Dei, xxii. Ba 
blind woman bringing flowers to the tomb of 
St. Stephen, when the relics were translated. 
Venantius Fortunatus, in a poem addressed to 
St. Rhadeguud (Carmina, viii. 9), gives a some- 
what more detailed descriptivu of the tloral 
decoration of a church for Easter. In spring- 
time (he says) when the Lord overcame hell, 
vegetation springs more freshly. Then do men 
decorate the door-posts and desks with Howers; 
women fill their laps with roses, these too for the 
temples. The altars are covered with wreaths; 
the gold of the crocus is blended with the purple 
of the violet ; white is relieved with scarlet. So 
rich are the flowers that they surpass gems in 
colour, frankincense_ in odour. Gregory of 
Tours (De Glor. Mart. c. 50) tells us that the 
basilica of Severinus was decorated with lilies ; 
and further (u. s. c. 91), that at Menda, in 
Spain, three trees were planted betore the altar 
of St. Eulalia, the flowers of which, being carried 
to the sick, had often wrought miracles, Ile 
also informs us (De Gloria Conjess. 31) that St. 
Severus used to gather lilies and other flowers ta 
decorate the walls of his church. 

At Whitsuntide a profusion of flowers was 
(in some places) showered down from some 
elevated spot to the floor of the church, to svm- 
bolize the outpouring of the gitts of the Spirit 
(Martene, De hit. Aut. 1V. xxviii. 17). 

2. Sculptured or paiumted plowrers.—'Fhe word 
“ paradise " (meaning garden) having been used 
in the church from an early period to designate 
the future abode of the blessed, the custom 
would easily and naturally arise of ornamenting 
with flowers, the cemeteries and crypts contaim- 
ing the venerated remains of _martyrs, and even 
the humble graves of the faithful. Here accord- 
ingly we find flowers lavished in every direction, 
and in every device, in wreaths, in bunches, in 
crowns, in vases, in baskets, In the cemetery 
of St. Agnes we trave a beautiful idea from the 
antique in the decoration of the enirance to the 
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first chamber—little winged genu carrying on 
their shoulders small baskets filled with flowers, 
to be strewed_on the graves of the saints wha 
repose within (Bottari, Svulture e Pitture, tav. 
cxxxix.). In the churches of Rome and Ravenna 
the mosaics of the apse usually represent the 
delights of paradise; there we find figures of 
our Lord with the Virgin and other saints upon 
a groundwork of grass and flowers (Ciampini, 
Vet. monim, J. tab. xlvi. et  passim). The 
bottoms of ancient glass cups have been found 
embellished with the same subjects treated in 
the same manner (GLASS, CHRISTIAN]. 

A tlower rising out of a crown placed between 
St. Peter and St. Paul in the place where the 
monogram generally appears has been thought 
to be a symbol of the Lord. An example may 
be seen on a gilt vase (Buonarruoti, Frammenti 
di Vetro, xvi. 1). 

(Martene, De it. Ant. lib. iii. c. 10, & 13; 
Binterim's Denkrirdijkeiten, iv. 1, 130; Mar- 
tigny, Dictivnnaire, 8. v. Fleurs). [C.] 


FOLIATI. [Suor.] 


FONT, BAPTISMAL. In the article BAP- 
TISTERY, full particulars have been given of the 
building or chamber set apart for the admini- 
stration of the sacrament of baptism. It remains 
now to spenk of the cistern or vessel for contain- 
ing the water. This was known under ditlerent 
names ; the general Greek appellation being KoA- 
vuBnBpa, the Latin, piscina. Other names were 
K6yxn, vrovduos, lavacrum, natatoriumn (Du- 
cange, Constantinopol. Christ. lib. iii. c. 81, p. 73). 

The material in the Western church was, as 
a rule, stone; frequently porphvry, or other 
rich marbles. It was permitted by the council 
of _Leridu, A.D. 524, that if the presbyter could 
not procure a stone font, he _ might provide 
himself with a “vas conveniens ad baptizandi 
ollicium " of any material (Labbe, Concil. iv. 
1615), which was to be reserved for that sacra- 
ment alone (Leo, IV. de Cura Pastoral. ; Labbe, 
Concil. viii. 37). In the Eastern church the 
font was usually of metal or wood, and seldom 
or never possessed any beauty.  (Neale, Zustern 
Church, i. 214.) 

The usual form of the font was octagonal, 
with a mystical reference to the eighth day, as 
the day of our Lord's resurrection, and of re- 
generation by the Spirit (cf. Ambros. £yyist. 20, 
44). This explanation of the octagonal form is 
given in the following lines nttributed to St. 
Ambrose, first published by Gruter, Thkes. Fnscr. 
P. 1166, descriptive of the baptistery of the 
church of St. Thecla, in which Alypius and his 
companivns were baptized by him, Easter, A.D. 
381. 

“ Octachorum sanctos templum consurgit in usue, 

Octagonua Fon est munere dignus eo. 
Hoc numero decuit meri Baptismatis aulam 
Surge re qua populi vera salus rediit. 
Luce resurgentis Christi qui claustra regolvit 
Mortis eta tumulis suscipit exanimes, 
Confessosque reos maculoso crimine solvena 
Fontis puriflui diluit irriguo." 
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The piscina is sometimes found of a circular 
form, and is occasionally, though very rarely (as 
at Aquileia) hexagonal (cf. BAPTISTERY, wood- 
cut, p. 175). — Gregory of Tours (de Glor. 
Martyr. lib. i. c. 23), speaks of a font in the 
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shape of a cross in Spnin.  Tne form of a 
sepulchre is stated to have been sometimes 
adopted, in allusion to the Christian's burial witu 
Christ in baptism (Rom. iv. 4). 

The piscina_usually formed a basin in the 
centre of the baptistery, ratherbeneath the lev-i 
of the pavement, surrounded with a low wai. 
It was entered bv an ascent and descent cf steps, 
According to Isidore Hispal. (Urug. xv. 4; de 1. 
Off. ii. 24) the normal number was seven ; thre+ 
in descent to symbolize the triple renunciaticn ef 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; three in 
ascent to symbolize the confession of the Trinits. 
and a seventh, “ septimus . . . qui et quartas “ 
at the summit of the enclosing wall. for the 
ofliciating minister to stand on. But the ru'e 
concerning the number was not invariable. At 
Nocera, the number of steps is five, two in 
ascent, and three in descent. The descent int. 
the piscina of St. John Lateran is by four steja 
We find frequent references in the farhers te 
the catechuinens going down into the font fvr 
immersion, €.g. Cyril, Myst. ii. S 4; “* ve were 
led to the pool of_ Divine baptism . . .. an] 
descended three times into the water. and as- 
cended again ;" Zd. Myst. lili. € 1. * After rez 
had come up from the pool of the sacra 
streams"; Ambrose, de Sacr. lih. i. c. 2. “Ve 
nisti ad fontem, ingressus es." The most detailed 
description of a baptismal font, is that given ia 
the lite of St. Sylvester, in the Bibi. Pap. of the 
so-called Anastasius ($ 37). — This font is said ta 
nave been presented by Constantine the Great 
to the church of the Lateran, in which he x 
falsely recorded to have been baptized him-+lr. 
The description is at any rate of value as inče 
cating the decorativn and arrangements of ar 
early font. The cistern is stated to have been of 
porphyry, overlaid within and without with 
silver. In the middle of the font were twv 
pillars of _porphyrv, carrving a golden dish. ia 
which the Paschal lamp burnt, fel with balsm, 
and with an asbestos wick. A lamb of pure zul 
on the brim of the basin, and seven silver stugs 
in allusion to Ps. xlii. 1, poured out water; «nr 
either side of the lamb were silver statues af 
Christ, and the Baptist. The font erected bv Št. 
Innocent at the church of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius, c. 410, was also ornamented witb a 
silver stag, pouring out water (Anastas._ & 57). 
Over the fonts, doves of silver or gold were 
sometimes suspended, in allusion to the circum- 
stances of Christ's baptism. [E V.] 


FONT, BENEDICTION OF. In the 4th 
century, the ceremony of blessing the water t» 
be used in baptism was already regarded as of 
high antiquity. Basil the Great, savs expreslv 
(De Apiritu S. €, 27), that the benediction or the 
baptismal water was one of the rites which the 
chureh had received from ecclesiastical traditivn, 
not directly from Scripture; 1. e. it was theu ot 
immemorial usage. The principal traces cf it 
in the remains of early literature are the fol- 
lowing. 

The passage sometimes cited from the Ienatian 
letter to the Ephesinns (c. 18), that Christ wa. 
baptized to purify the water, is very far frvm 
proving that any special benediction of the water 
took place at the time of baptizm. Nor is it br 
any means certain that the heretics mentioned 
by Irenaeus (#facres. i. 21, S 4), who _poured oil 
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of the water, preface, benediction of the font. 
another  preface (called  Contest:tio _ Fontis ); 
then the rubric, ““Postea facis tres cruces de 
chrisma." In the Gallican Sacramentary printed 
by Martene (I. i. 18, ordo 3) from a MS. at 
tion of the element of water at creation by the | Bobbio, a somewhat more explicit description is 
Spirit of GOD, goes on to say, “ Therefore all given of the making of the cross on the water 


and water over the head of those whom they 
| 
waters acquire the blessing of consecration (sacra- “with chrism, “ Deinde in fonte chrismi decur- 


baptized, did so as imitating the consecration of 
the water by pouring in chrism, as practised by 
the orthodox. But when Tertullian (de Baptismo, 
c. 4), after speaking of the aboriginal consecra- 


mentum sanctificationis) from their primaeval | rente signum t facis." And again (Martene, 
prem God being invoked (invocato Deo)," | u. s. ordo 10), the priest “ accipiens vas aureum 

e probably alludes to a special invocation of the | cum  chrismate  fundit chrisma in fonte in 
Holy Spirit upon the water which took place | modum crucis, et expandit aquae cum manu 
before baptism. Some years later, Cyprian (Zpist. sua." It may be observed that in the Missale 
70, e. 1) says that the _ water for baptism should | Aethiopicum quoted by Biuterim (I. i. 86), where 
first be cleansed and sanctified by the priest. So | the threefold infusion of oil in the form of a 
bishop Sedatus of Thuburbum (Sententiae Episc. | cross is described, it is expressly stated to be 
n. 18, in Cyprian's Worls), speaks of baptismal | unconsecrated oil (oleum non benedictum). 
water consecrated by the praver of the priest The description in Amalarius (De ZEccl. OJf. i. 
(aqua sacerdotis prece in ecclesia consecrata). , 25) corresponds generally with that of these 
The Arabic canons of Hippolytus (can. 19, p. 75,  sacramentaries. —Amalarius expressly _mentions 
quoted by Probst, p. 77), direct the candidates  insufilation as one of the rites in EXORCISM [see 
for baptism to stand by the font of pure water | that word]. After the expulsion of the evil 
made ready by benediction. Cyril of Jerusalem | spirit _ by exorcism, he simply says, ““munitur 
(Catech. iii. 3) says that simple water, having | aqua crucis signaculo," not distinctly mentioning 
uttered over it the invocation of Father, Son, | the pouring in of chrism in the form of a cross. 
and Holy Spirit, acquires a power of holiness In the Gregorian Sacramentary (pp. 71-73) is 
(&y6rnros).  Ambrose (De iig qui initiantur, c. | mentioned another rite, that of plunging tapers 
5) mentions exorcism, benediction, invocation of into the water to be consecrated. Two lighted 
the Holy Trinity, and prayers. We have here, | tapers are carried before the bishop to the font ; 
perhaps, the earliest distinct mention of the 
exorcism of the baptismal water. An example 
of the form of exorcism may be seen in BAPTISN, 
$ 30, p. 158. 

With regard to the form of benediction, we 
have already seen that Tertullian speaks of an 
invocation over the water. Probably the earliest 
form extant, which cannot be assumed with 
certainty to be older than the beginning of the 
4th century, is that of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tiona (vii. 43), in which the priest, after a recita- 
tion of the mercies of God analogous to the 
PREFACE of the eucharistic office, proceeds, . 
“ Look down from heaven, and sanctify this 
water, and grant grace and power that he who 
is baptized according to the command of Thy 
Christ, may with Him be crucified and die and 


after the benediction, the aforesaid two tapers 
are plunged into the font, and the bishop “ in- 
: : * ANU guflates " on the water three times. After this 
be buried and risa again to the adoption which iš | «ha chrism is poured into the font, and the 
in Him, by dying unto sin, but living unto | (hildren are baptized. This dipping of the taper 
righteousness." Compare Dionysius Areop. Žier- | into the font is represented in the accompanying 


urch, Eccl, e, 2. zat ' woodcut, from a Pontifical of the 9th century 
Another ceremony, the pouring in of chrism, (compare the cut on p. 159], where however 
generally so as to form a cross on the surface ot only one taper is given. The ceremony mentioned 
the water, was probably of later introduction, by Amalarius (De Ecel. 0f. i. 25) of plunging 
though it is found at least as early as the 6th | ,f tapers of the neophytes [BAPTISM, p. 162, 
oćatasy LSAprme: k 199): Gregory of Tours $ 59) into the font, seems to be distinct from this. 
(De Gloria Mart. i. 25) after a curious descrip- |" (Martene, De Fit. Ant.; Binterim's Denk- 
tion of the miraculous filling of certain fonts in wirdigkeiten; Probst, Sakramente u. Sakramen- 
Spain, proceeds to say that the water was saneti- |, alien.) g [C.] 
fied by exorcism and sprinkled over with chrism ; FOOTE . TS pao e 
a passage which proves that in the time of RIN ON SEPULCH BS, A) 
Gregory (+594), the pouring in of chrism was SEAL RINGS, Sepulehral slabs have been found 
regarded as a matter of course. And it may be | in the catacombs and elsewhere. incised with foot- 
mentioned in illustration, that according to Flo- | prints." The two feet as a rule point the same 
d g “ipti he bapti toClovis 
ik Petak mai 15) ea em degree a The white marble slab preserved in the church of St. 
benediction of the font that chrism was found Sebastian outside Rome, said to have been brought frem 


: : 5 the chapel of “ Domine qno vadis," bvaring the prints of 
wanting, and supplied by the advent of the two feet, piously believed to be those of our Blessed Lord, 


miraculous AMPULLA ; on raverakae+o which, St. when met by St. Peter coming to be crvcified a second 
Remi sprinkled the font with chrism (chris- time, in the city from which bis apostle was fleeing, is 
mate fontem conspersit). probably“ notbing more tban'a sepulchral stone of ihe 

In Mabillon's Vetus Missale Gallicanum (€. 25, | Kind described above, round which the exquisitely beau- 
D. 362), we find exhortation, prayer, exorcism  tiful legend, found first in Ambrose, has crystallized. It 
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way, though sometimes, but rarely, they are 
turned in opposite directions (Fabretti, Inscript. 
Antiq.p. 472). A slabin the Kircherian Museum, 
given by Lupi (Zpitaph. Sever. Martyr. p. 68), 
bears two pairs of footprints pointed contrary 
Ways, as of a person going and returning (fig. 1). 
Some of these slabs are certainly Christian, 
though the fact in other cases is uncertain. A 
slab given by Boldetti (c. vii. p. 419), inscribed 
with IANOTPIA EN & (Januaria in Deo) at 
one end, bears the sole of a foot, with IN DEO 
incised upon it, at the other. Perret gives a 
slab erected by a Christian husband to his wife, 
with a pair of footprints incised on it, not bare, 
as is customary, bvt shod in shoes or sandals 
( Gutacombes, vol. v. pl. 26, No. 53), Sometimes 


but more rarely we find a single foot seen in | 


profile (/6. pl. 52, No. 37). ' 

The signification of this mark is much con- 
troverted.  Boldetti (p. 507) and others regard 
the footprint as the symbol of ion, de- 
noting that the burial-place had been purchased 
by the individual as his own. This view is 
based on the false etymology of ““ possessio," 
quasi “ pedis positio," given by Paulus (Dig. 41, 
tit. 2, & 1), and probably needs no refutation. 


1. Monumenta! Slab with F: ts, in the Kircberian 
Fig . ati gs 


useum. From Lupi. 


The idea of Pelliccia (de Christ. Eccl, Polit. iii. 
225) and Cavedoni (Xayguagl. di mvnum. del? Art. 
Crist. p. 40) that a sense of their loss and a deep 
regret nnd affection for the departed was thus 
indicated, is a mere romantic fancy. More ma 
be said for Lupi's view (u. s. p. 69), that as 
suvh emblems were sometimes dedicated as votive 
offerings by travellers on their return from a 
journey, they were intended on a Christian slab 
to indicate a holy thankfulness for the safe com- 
pletion of the earthly pilgrimage of the departed. 
Another more prosaic, but by no means improb- 
able, interpretation, especially ofa single foot, is 
that found in Thomassinus (de Donariis, c. 7) and 
Fabretti ( Znscript. c. vi. p. 467), quoted by Lupi 
(u. 3.), that it was a thank-offering for recovery 
from gout or other disease affecting the fvot. 


sbould be remarked tbat tbe basilica ef St. Sebastian 
was erected over one of the chief Christian cemeteries, 
that from which the name cuatacomb bas been trans- 
ferred to the rest, so that tbe presence of such a memo- 
rial slab is easily accounted for, In the church of St, 
Radegund at Poitiera a well defined footmark in the 
stone supposed to indicate the spot where our Saviour 
appeared to that saint, probably has a similar origin. 
The Roman remains at Poitiers are numerous. The 
fovtprints sbown as our Lord'a in the church of the 
Ascension on the Mount of Olives mentioned by Augus- 
tine (fn Joann. Hom. xlvli. 4; Jerome de locis Hebratc. ; 
Beda de nom. loc. in Act. Apost.) are stated by Stanley 
(3. & P. p. 452) to be “nothing but a simple cavity in 
tbe rock with no more resemblaoce to a human foot than 
to anything else." 
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The same emblem is frequently found on sezi 
rings. The sole of the foot bears sometimes th» 
name of the owner, 6.9., FORTVNIVS (Boldctu, 
p. 506; Perret, vol. iv. pl. xi. No. 4); JVSsTVi 
(Aringhi, ii. 698 ; Agincourt, Sculpt. pl. vii. Na. 
23), from the catacomb of St. Agnes; some- 
times a Christian motto or device, €.g., šFLS 
IN DEO (fig. 2) (Perret, u. 5., No. 5), and the mar- 
gram of Christ (16. No. 6). In an erampi: 
given by Perret (vol. iv. p. xxiii. No. 21), ue 
see the stamp of such a seal bearing the sel= 


Fig. 2 Beal-Ring from the Kircherian Musrum. From Perm 


of A. foot, with PAVLI incised on it, five times 
repcated on the mortar in which a gilt glas 
had been embedded, in the catacomb of St 
Sixtus. (E V.] 


FORGERY is a particular case of the offence 
called Falsum. 

Falsum is any perversion or corruption cf 
truth done with mualice (dolo malo) to the pre 
judice of another. It may be committed either 
by word, as in the case of perjury ; by act, a- iz 
the case of coining base money; or by _ writing. 
as in the case of forgery. In the case of tie 
latter, the crime of faleum is equally committed 
whether a man has written a document which is 
not what it professes to be, or forged a seal ora 
signature, or erased or destroyed the whole ora 
portion:of a document maliciously to the preju- 
dice of another.  Falsum was punished under 
the empire by deportation, or even (in extreme 
cases) by death (Coder TAcod. lib. ix. tit. 19,1L 
let 2). The special precautions taken by the 
authorities of the church against the forgery ef 
ecclesiastical documents seem to belong to a later 
period than that with which we are concernel ; 
but no doubt the falsarius, like other offenders 
against the laws of truth and justice, incurred 
ecclesiastical  censures. ( Ferrnris, Biblioteca 
Prompta, s. v. Falsum ; Bingham's Antig. xvL 
xii. 14.) [C.] 


FORMA. An impression or representation. 
as (for instance) the stamp on coins, whether 
effigy or mark. 

(1.) It is used for the impression of a seal ; and 
it seems highly probable that lifer«e fvrmatae 
[COMMENDATORY LETTERS, DIMISSORY LETTERS] 
derived their name from the fact that seals were 
appended to them.  Sirmond quotes a Vatican 
gloss which interprets the term “formata epi- 
stola " by “sigillata," and the Greek interpreter 
of the 23rd canon of the Codsr Fecl. Afric. [3 
Carth. c. 287, renders “ formatam " by rervre- 
ućvnv, clearly in the sense of “sealed. The 
second council of Chšlons (c. 41), testifies to the 
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fact that seals were appended to such docu- 
ments. 

And not only is the word formata used abso- 
lutely for a sealed official document, but forma 
came to be used in the same sense. Thus Capi- 
tolinus describes Antoninus as consulting his 
friends before he drew up authoritative docu- 
ments (formas); and the word is similarly used 
by Christian writers (Ducange, s. vv. Forma, 
Formatae). 

2.) From the same use of the word Forma 
for an efligy or stamp, it arises that the word 
Formata designates the formed or stamped bread 
used in the Holy Eucharist. The Ordo Romanus 
in the rite for the consecration of a bishop has 
the following; “cum autem venerit ad com- 
municandum Dominus Pontifex porrigit ei for- 
matam atque sacratam oblationem integram.? 
Menard takes this to mean an *“epistola for- 
mata ;?" but it seems in the highest degree 
improbable that the consecrator would present 
an official document to the newly -ordained 
bishop at the moment of communicating, and 
Ducange (8. v. Žormata) has shown that the 
word is elsewhere used to designate the eucha- 
ristic brend. 

(3.) 'Fhe word Forma is also used to designate 
the seats or stalls used by clerks or monks when 
saving their otlices in choir. The gloss on the 
rule of St. Benedict (De Supellect.) explains 
Forma as “sella arcuata, Gpdvos." The desk 
in front of such a stall, on which its occupant 
might lean, seems to be sometimes called for- 
mula (Supplez Lib. Monach. Fuld. Car. Magno, 
c 5, in Migne's Patrol. cv. p. 419; compare 
Gregory of Tours, De Glor. Confess. c. 92; Ilist. 
Franc. viii. 31). [C.] 

FORMARIUS, the person in a _monastery 
who was especially appointed to promote the 
Spiritual welfare of the brethren, and to be a 
model of life to them, “qui in bonis sit forma " 
(Regula S. Ferreoli, c. 17); an elder brother 
fitted to benefit the souls of the monks, who 
should studivusly devote himself to watching 
over them (&eg. S. Benedicti, c. 58). The corre- 
sponding person in a monastery of women was 
called formaria (Reg. S. Caesarii ad Virgines, 
c. 37; Ducange, 8. v.). [C.] 


FORMATA. [FoRxa.] 
FORNICATION (Fornicatio, mropveia) is de- 


fined to be “ copula carnalis soluti cum soluta "; 
a sin committed by two persons, male and female, 
who are not connected by blood within the prohi- 
bited degrees of kindred, and are neither married 
nor contracted. This is in substance, Augustine's 
dehinition (Quaest. in Deuteron. n. 37). The older 
definitions of fornication seem to reter almost 
entirely to the freedom of the woman from the 
marriage bond, without regard to the condition 
of the man [ADULTERY]. Thus Basil (ad Amphi- 
(och. c. 21) regards the sin of a married. mau 
with an unmarried woman as simple mopveia, not 
MOlXEia; and Gregory of Nyssa (/.pist. Canonica) 
«defines tornication to be a gratitication of lust 
which takes place without wronging another ; 
which words Balsamon (in loco) explains to mean, 
intercourse_ with a woman who is not married 
(Tlopvela AćyeTai i) xwpls ačiklas ćrćpov ulis, 
Žjyovv Y) mpds čA€cuBćpav avčpds yvvaina). To the 
same eftect Theophylact (on St. Matt. v. 32) says 
that fornication is committed with a woman not 
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under marriage bond (eis droAeAvućvnv). Am- 
brose, however, lays down the wider and truer 
principle, “ nec viro licet quod mulieri non licet ; 
eadem a viro quae ab uxore debetur castimonia ?? 
(De Patriarch. i. 4). Concubinage, the continued 
cohabitation of an unmarried man with an un- 
married woman, is a special case of fornication. 

The word fornicatio is also used to designate 
all kinds of sexual sin and unnatural crime ; see, 
for instance, Theodore's Penitentiul, I. ii. Forni- 
cation in this wider sense is commonly called 
luxury by later canonists. 

It was one of the first cares of the apostolic 
church to repress this evil held so venial among 
the Gentiles (Acts xv. 20; 1 Cor. vi. 18; Eph. 
v. 3,5); nor were the rulers of the church in 
later times less anxious to put down all forms 
of unclcanness. Basil (ad Amphil. c. 22) lays 
down the rule, that men practising concubinage 
after seduction should be excluded from com- 
munion for four years, in the first of which 
they are to be excluded from the prayers, 
and weep at the door vf the church; in the 
second to be received as henrers; in the third to 
peuitence (eis uerdvoiav) ; in the fourth to attend 
divine service with the congregation, abstaining 
from the offering; and then to be admitted to 
communion of the good (kowoviav roU &ya800). 
In the case of concubinage, the great bishop 
evidently feels that the times will not bear due . 
severity. He holds (ad Amp. c. 26) that it 
is best that persons living together in fornica- 
tion should be separated ; but if they persist in 
living together, “*let them be warned of the 

nalty of fornication; but let them not be 
meddled with (apićaBwgav), lest a worse thing 
come upon them." So previously (c. 21) he 
acknowledges the difficulty of treating certain 
cases, and confesses that custom is too strong 
to be contended against. For fvrnicators in 
general he enjvins (Zb. c. 59) seven  years' 
exclusion from the sacraments; two among the 
Flentes, two among the Au /iwntes, two among 
the Substrati, and one among the Cvnsistentes 
[PENITENCE]. 

The treatment of sins of uncleanness occupies 
a large, perhaps an undue space in later Peniten- 
tials; as (6.g.) in those of Theodore (1. ii.), Bede, 
(c. 3), Egbert (cc. 2 and 4), Halitgar (i. 16, 17), 
and others. 

Periods of penance are prescribed, varying 
according to the condition of the otfender, and 
the nature of the ottence. The otfence of a cleric 
was naturally more heinous than that of a simple 
lay person, and _ might be punished by degrada- 
tion, as well as by the same kind of penalties as 
those inflicted on the laitv. And it is evident 
from the repeated denunciations of such sins by 
bishops and councils, and the elaborate provision 
made to separate the clergy uud the monks from 
the society of women, that the celibate clergy 
were only too liable to fall into the sin of incon 


' tinence (Thomassin, Vetus et Nora Eccl. Discip. 


I. ii. 61, Sy 8-11). 
FORTUNATIANUS. [FELIX (23).) 
FORTUNATUS. (1) Martyr at Smyrna 


with Revocatus and Vitalis; commemorated Jan, 
9 (Hfart. Hieron., Usuardi), 


(2) [FEeLiIcIANCS (1).) 
(8) [FELIX (7).] 


[C.] 
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(4) [FELIX (12).) 

(5) Martyr in Africa; commemorated with 
Crescentianus and Lucianus, June 13 (Mart. 
Bedue). ' 

(6) [HERMAGORAS.] 

(T) Bishop at Todi ; “ Natalis " Oct. 14 (Mart. 
Usuardi). ' 

(8) Saint, of Rome; commemorated Oct. 15 
(ib.). [W. F.G.] 


FORTUNUS. [FELIX (6).) 
FORUM. [JunispicTIOoN.] 


FOSSARII or FOSSORES. The grave- 
diggers or sextons of early Christian antiquity 
were known by these designations.  [COPIATAE ; 
DECANUS.] 

Padre Marchi has drawn a very definite picture 
of guilds of fossores, organized under special re- 
gulations, attached to each of the tituli of Rome, 
and acting under the directions of the bishops 
and presbyters.  (Monum. Primit. pp. 87-91.) 
But the evidence he adduces is of the slightest 
texture; and the good father probably did not 
intend his description to be regarded as more 
than a pleasing hypothesis. 

The term fossor is of frequent occurrence in 
the inseriptions of the catacombs. Marchi, p. 91, 
gives several epitaphs of fossores.  Boldetti,1. 15, 
gives the following from St. Callistus: “ Sergius 
et Junius Fossores || B. N. M. in pace bisom." 
But the most common appearance of the term 
is in the later epitaphs, which testify to the 
purchase of graves from individuals of this class, 
The burial of the departed was probably at first 
a work of Christian charity, performed without 
fee. or _reward by their surviving brethren. 
Afterwards, when the church had become more 
numerous, it was carried out at the public ex- 
pense under the special care of the presbyters of 
the tituli of Rome. When Christianity became 
the established religion, the fossores evidently 
established a kind of property in the catacombs, 
which authorized them to sell graves either to 
living persons fvr their own burial, or to the 
friends of the decensed. This state of things 
seems to have had a wide-spread but transient 
existence. The examples are almost innumerable 
in which the purchase of graves of the fossores 
is plainly stated in the epitaph. No trace of such 
bargains appears before the latter years of the 
4th century, nor later than the first quarter of 
the Sth century. According to De Rossi (2. S. 
i. p. 216), the last known mention of fossores is 
A.D. 426. As examples of these bargnins, belong- 
ing to the time when interment had become the 
private enterprise of the fossores, and Christian 
burial had been degraded into a trade, we may 
refer to the instances already given under 
CATACOMBS. The eager craving after sepulture 
in the proximity of the holy dead, to which some 
of these epitaphs bear witness, has been the 
cause of the destruction of many paintings of 
high interest. The fossores could not afford to 
have a taste either archaeological or artistic, and 
pierced the painted walls to make new highly- 
priced (oculi, as recklessly as the exquisite 
carved work of so many of our cathedrals has 
been cut away for the erection of tasteless 
monuments. 


The fossor at his work appears frequently in 
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the frescoes of the catacombs. (Bosio, pp. 305, 
335, 339, 373 ; Aringhi, ii. pp. 23, 63, 67, 191.) 

Bottari, tom. ii. tav. 118, gives two pictures 
from the catacomb of Marcellinus and Peter, 
One represents a young man, his beard closely 
shaven, in a short tunic, girt round his waist, 
his legs and feet bare, excavating the rock with 
his pick, a lamp hanging by his side. The other 
depicts an older man in a long tunic, not ai 
work, holding a lamp aflixed to a long handle 
ending in a sharp point, and a little below on the 
shaft a hook for suspension. 

The most curious and interesting of these re- 
presentations is that of a fossor, named Diogenes, 
from the cemetery of Callistus (see woodcut). 
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He wears a tunic marked with gamznađia on its 
hem, carries a pick over his right shoulder, and a 
lamp in his left hand, and is surrounded by a 
heap of levers, picks, and other tools emplorel 
in his work. Above is the inscription : “ Dio- 
genes Fossor in pace depositus Octabu Kalendas 
Octobris." (Boldetti, lib. i. cap. 15; Bottari, tom. 
ii. p. 126, tav. 99.) A fossor's pick has been di+ 
covered by De Rossi in the cemetery of Callistus, 
much oxidised, but still recognizable. (Martignr, 
Dict. des Antiq. Chrćt. p. 281.) (E. V.) 


FOUNDATION. [ESDOWMENT; PROPERTY 
OF THE CHURCH.) 


FOUNDER. [PATRON.] 


FOUNDLINGS (Alumni). Compare Ex- 
POSING OF INFANTS. : 

From an early period the church provided 
ORPHANAGES [see the word] for the reception of 
children left destitute by the death or desertion 
of their parents. But, independently of such 
institutions, it also maintained a large number 
by appeals to individual charity, and exhortel 
the faithful to feed and shelter the innocent 
creatures in their own houses. The number of 
these alumni, “ nurslings," was large; the rescue 
of a deserted infant being considered as an act 
specially inspired by Christian charity. The 
word alumnus consequently occurs much oftener 
in Christian than in pagan inscriptions. Some 
times we find the adopting parents raising 4 
tomb to their alumnus (Perret, Catacombes, Y. 
xlvi. 13). In the cemetery of Pontianus the 
name of a young person departed is inseribel 
upon a circular ivory tablet thus: EMERINYS | 
VICTORINAE || ALVMNAE SVAE (Fabretti, /* 


FOUNTAIN OR WELL 


script. Antiq. iii. 331). In other instances the 
titulus is a token of the child's gratitude to his 
benefnuctors, whom he calls father and mother 
( Perret, xlii. 4). FELICISSIMVS ALVMNVS in the 
following inscription expresses the happiness of 
the adopted son under the care of his tutelary 
parents. 


ANTONIV8S DISCOLIVS FILIVS ET BIBIVS 
FELICISSIMVS ALVMNVS VALERIE CRESTENI 
MATRI BIDVE ANNORVM XIIL INTERIANTOS, 


De Rossi (Znscript. Christ. i. 46) gives the 
epitaph of an alumnus of the date A.D. 340. 
Le Blant (Znscr. Chret. de la Gaule), mentions an 
inscription at 'Trčves to the _ memory of an 
alumna who survived only one month and a few 
days. Infants were generally_ exposed at the 
doors of churches (Conc. Arles ZI. can. 51, A.D. 
451). 

*A person wishing to adopt an exposed child 
was required to place in the hands of the 
minister of the church near which it was found 
a written statement giving the sex of the child 
with thetime and place of its discovery, in order 
that it might be restored to its parents if they 
wished to reclaim it. If no such claim were put 
forward within ten days after its exposure, the 
child belonged by right to those who had given 
it shelter (Martisny, Dict. des Antig. Chret., s. v. 
Enfants Troures). * (c] 


FOUNTAIN OR WELL. [See Rock, and 
EVANGELISTS, REPRESENTATIONS OF.) Our Lord 
is represented (in Bottari, tav. xvi. ; Buonarotti, 
Vetri, tav. vi. et passim) as the Svurce of the 
Gospel and Fons Pietatis, from under whose feet 
flow the four Rivers ot Paradise. [See _FovR 
RivERS.J In the Lateran [UROss, p. 496] and 
other baptismal crosses the Holy Dove is the 
fount or source from which the sacred rivers 
flow. The well springing in the wilderness is 
rather a Hebrew, Arab, or_universally Eastern 
image, than a specially Christian one. In some 
early baptisms of our Lord, as that in the ancient 
baptistery of Ravenna, the river-god or presiding 
deity of the source of Jordan is introduced. For 
the fountain or stream flowing trom the Rock of 
Moses, and fishes therein. [See _FISHERMAN.] 

[R. St. J.T.) 


FOUNTAINS AT THE ENTRANCE OF 
CHURCHES. The natura! symbolism which 
required external purity in the worshippers, as 
an index of the cleanness of heart necessary for 
approaching God with acceptance, dictated the 
erection of fountains or cisterns of water in the 
atria, or torecourts of the primitive churches, for 
the people to wash their hands, feet, and faces, 
before they entered the sacred building. Such a 
fountain was known by diflerent designations, 
kphvn (Euseb. H.E. x. 4; Chrys. Horn. 57, Ed. 
Savil.), gpćap (Socr. H1.F. ii. 38), pidan (Paul. 
Silentiar. ii. vers. 177), €&uBdTrns (Theophanes), 
KxoAvuBefov (Eucholog.), Cantharus (Paul. Nolan. 
Ep. xiii. xxxii.), Nymiphaeum (Anastas. S 69). 
The earliest notice we have of this arrangement 
is in Eusebius' description of the church erected 
by Paulinns at Tyre (Euseb. #.E. x. 4). He 
speaks of “ fountains " being placed as “ svmbols 
of purification " in the centre of the cloistered 
atrium, afiording menus of clennsing to those 
who were going into the church. A similar 
basin was erected by Paulinus of Nola, in the 


.the evangelical faith. 
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atrium of the basilica of St. Felix, its purpose 
being expressed by the following verses over 
one of the arches of the opposite cloister— 


“ Sancta nitens famulis interluit atria 1ympbis 
Cantharus, intrantumque manus lavat amne ministro." 
Paul. Nolan. Ep. 32 ad Serer. 


This “cantharus" was protected by a brazen 


canopy, or turret of lattice work — 


*Quem cancellato tegit aerea culmine turrls." 
Paulin. form. 28 (.Yat. x.) 


Other brazen basins supplied from the same source 
stood in ditferent parts of the forecourt, as well 
as a row of _omarble basins, conchae, at the 
entrance of the church (ib.). 

*aulinus also describes a “ cantharus " in the 
atrium of the basilica of St. Peter at Rome (Zp. 
13, p. 73), “ ministra. manibus et oris nostris 
fuenta_ ructantem." This was covered by a 
dome or tholus, of brass, supported on four 
columns, typifying the fountain of living water 
tlowing from the four gospels, the foundation of 
This cantharus and its 
qradriporticus were adorned with marbles ana 
mosaic by Symmachus, €. 500, who also erectel 
another external fountnin below the steps of the 
atrium for the convenience of the people throng- 
ing thither “ad usum  necessitatis humanae " 
(Anastas. de Vit. Pont. & 79). Another was 
placed by Leo HI. c. 800, outside the silver gates 
of the same basilica (ib. & 360). "Fhe popes vied 
with one another in the magnificence of these 
fountains. Leo the Great, c. 450, placed a very 
remarkable one in the atrium of the basilica of 
St. Paul, on the Ostian way, for the supply of 
which he recovered a long-lost spring, as re- 
corded in the verses of Eunodius. 


“ Perdiderat laticum longacva incurla cursus 
(Quos tibi nunc pleno cantharus ore vonit. 
Provida pastoris per totum cura Leonis 
Haec ovibusš Christi larga fluenta dedit." 
Ennod. Carm. 149, ed. Sirmond. 


Anastasius also describes a “nymphaeum " 
erected by Hilarus, c. 465, in the friporticus of 
the oratory of St Cross, adorned with columns of 
vast size, and pillars of porphyry from apertures 
in which the water flowed into a porphyry basin 
(Anastas. u. s. S 69). Ennodius also (u. s.) speaks 
of the water of the baptistery of St. Stephen 
coming through the columns, ** per _columnas." 
In other cases the water issued from a statue 
in the centre, sometimes of grotesque form, or 
from lions' mouths, from which arrangement the 
basin erected by Justinian in front of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople was called Aeovrdpiov (1)u- 
cange, Constantinop. Christ. lib. ili. c. 22). 
This fountain was made of jasper, with incised 
crosses. There were other smaller basins in the 
cloisters for the lustrations of the people (Du- 
cange, #.8.). A _cantharus discovered at Con- 
stantinople bore the palindrome given by Gruter 
(Znscript. p. 1046). 


NIVON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OYIN. 


These fountains were usually supplied with 
water from running springs, as that at St. Paul's 
already mentioned. Where springs were absent, 
the supply came from rain water tanks, as at 
the basilica of St. Felix at Nola (Paul. Nolan. 
Poem. 27 (Nut. ix.) v. 463, sq.). 

Such fountains were solemnly consecrated and 
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blessed on the annual recurrence of the vigil of 


the Epiphany (identified in primitive times with 


the day of our Lord's baptism, 
when the element of water 
was hallowed, Chrys. Zlomil, 
in Bapt. Christ. vol. ii. p. 369, 
Montf.), or_ of the festival 
itself (Ducange, u. 8.). The 
office is given in the Eucho- 
logion. 

We find frequent reference 
in the early fathers to this 
custom of washing the hands 
and face before entering the 
church, e. g. Tertull. de Orat. 
c. 11; Chrysost. Homil. 51, 
in Matt. ; in Joann. 72; 
Homil. 3, in Ephes. ; in Psalm. 
140,ad Pop. Ant. 36, &c. Cf. 
also Baronius, ad ann. 57, No. 
106-110. [HoLy WATER.) 

The accompanying woodcut 
sag Pon: gi from one of the mosaics of 

Harenna« St. Vitalis at Ravenna, re- 
presenting the dedication of 


that church by Justinian and Theodora, gives 
a contemporary picture of one of these foun- 


[E. V.] 


tains. 


FOUR RIVERS, THE. In ancient art our 


Lord is frequently represented, either in person 


or under the figure of a lamb, standing upon a 


hillock from whence issue four streams of water. 
(See woodcut.) These are supposed by many 
to signify the four rivers of Eden, which went 
forth to water the earth (Gen. ii. 10); others 
(Cyprian, Ep. 13, & 10, ad Jubaian.; Bede, 
Erpos. in Gen. II. ; Theodoret, Zn  Psalm. 
XLV.; Ambrose, De Paradiso, c. 3) discern 
in them the fvur gospels, flowing from the 
source of eternal life to spread throughout the 
world the riches and the life-giving powers 


Tlw Feur Itivers uuder the Lord'a feet. From Martigny. 


of the doctrine of Christ. St. Ambrose again 
(u. 8) is of opinion that the four rivers are 
emblems of the four cardinal virtues. = The 
four first oecumenical councils, so often by 
early writers placed on a par with the gos- 
pels themselves, are sometimes compared to the 
four rivers of Paradise. Jesse, bishop of Amiens 
in the eighth century, in writing to his clergy, 
thus illustrates the veneration due to these 


* This fountain is incorrectly represented at p. 446. 
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august assemblies (Longueval, Hist. de TE 
Gallicane, tom. v. p. 144). 

In several sarcophagi of ancient Gaul, we fisd 
two stags quenching their thirst at these streams; 
these are supposed to represent Christians par- 
taking in the gospels and the eucharist of the 
“ well of water springing up into everlasting 
life."  [CRoss, p. 496.) The two stags are ocaa- 
sionally found in mosaics, in that of the ancient 
Vatican for example (Ciampini, De Sacr. Asdij. 
tab. xiii.). 

However we explain it, this subject was er- 
tremely popular in the primitive church ; we find 
it repeated over and over again in the catacomta, 
either in frescoes or in the sculptured ornamenti 
of sarcophagi, and sometimes on the bottoms of 
glass cups, which have been discovered therein. lt 
appears also in the mosaics of some basilicas, io 
instance, in that which is described by Paulina 
(Epist. 32, ad Sever.), and in that mentional 
by Florus, deacon of Lyons (Mabillon, Ana/eti, 
p. 416, ed. Paris. See also Ciampini, Već. Hea 
ii. tab. xxxvii. xlvi. xlix. lii., &c.). To illus 
trate this passage of Paulinus, 

“ Petram superstat ipse Petra Ecclesiae 
De qua sonori quatuor fontes meant," 


Rosweid refers to the mosaic of St. John Lateran, 
and the sarcophagus of Probus and Proba, as re- 
presented by Bosio. We are informed by Spa 
(Recherches curicuses, p. 34) that the four rivers 
of Paradise in human form, with their names be- 
neath, are represented in mosaic on the pare 
ment of Rheims Cathedral (Martigny, Dict. do 
Antiq. Chret.). [C.j 

FRACTION. The rite of breaking the bread is 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist is technicallr 
so called. There are three kinds of fractions, 
which are in use at the present time ; though 
but one of them is essential to the sacrament, 
and can be traced with certninty to the infancy 
of the church. The three are, (1) a fractivt 
illustrative of the words of institution, asd 
therefore a direct imitation of our Lord's active, 
(2) purely symbolical fractions after the caons- 
cration has been completed, (3) the necessiir 
fraction for the distribution of the bread among 
the communicants. 

(1) The first of these has a place in the English 
office, the celebrant being ordered to “* break the 
bread" while he utters the words, ““ He brake 
it" Nothing could be more natural than that 
in reciting the words of institution, the priest 
should “suit the action to the word," and break 
the bread as “ Ze brake it." It is very probable, 
therefore, that this was a common, if not the 
universal, practice, in what we may call the first 
ritual period.  Traces of it are found both in tbe 
East and West. In the Coptic liturgy of Št. 
Basil, the celebrant is ordered at those worils 
to “ break the oblation into three parts ;* but be 
is at once to reunite them, “so that ther be ina 
manner as not divided."  (Rennudot, Žifwy. 
Orient. i. p. 15.) They are put together again with 
a vjew to a later and purely symbvlical fraction. 
There is but one extant Latin missal, which is 
reported to contain an order for the actual fraction 
at this time, viz., that of Rheims, of the middle ef 
the 16th century, in which the following rubnc 
occurs, “ Dicens fregit frangit modicum.? (e 
Vert, Erplication des Ceremonte: de PEyglise, tom. 
i. p. 262.) In our own country the missals ot 
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Sarum and York to the last ordered the celebrant 
to “touch the host," while a manuscript Manual 
in the possession of the Rev. W.J. Blew goes 
further, and prescribes “ the sign of a fraction.? 
"The frequency of the latter custom in England 
may be likewise inferred from its condemnation 
by John de Burgo, A.D. 1385 (Pupilla Oculi, 
pus iv. cap. x.), and its prohibition in the 
Manual authorised by Cardinal Pole in the reign 
of Mary. The foregoing facts are mentioned 
because they appear to support the antecedent 
probability that the  fraction, which is now 
peculiar to the English and Coptic liturgies, was 
once general. The reason for giving it up need 
not be sought for. When the bread was once 
broken, it would not be possible for the priest to 
pertvrm the subsequent symbolical  fraction, 
introduced at a later period, with the same con- 
venience and effect. 

(2) From an early period we find other cere- 
monial fractions, more or less elaborate, em- 
ployed, the evident intention of which was to 
develope and enforce the devotional allusion to 
our Lord's suflerings on the cross. No frac- 
tion of any kind is mentioned in St. Cyril's 
account of the liturgy of Jerusalem (Cute- 
Chesiš Miuystag. v. cc. 17, 18), nor in the Cle- 
mentine liturgy, which exhibits the ritual and 
worship of the 3rd or 4th century.  [APosTo- 
LICAL CONSTITUTIONS.J In that of St. Mark, 
which from its long disuse has undergone less 
change than any other which was ever in actual 
use, the fraction for distribution is alone men- 
tioned (Renaudot, tom. i. p. 162). In St. 
James, which is still used at stated times, and 
has been much altered in the course of ages, the 
celebrant “breaks the bread, and holds half in 
his right hand, half in his left, and dips that in 
the right in the cup, saying, “the union of the 
all-holy body and the precious blood of our Lord 
and God and Saviour Jesus Christ." (Assemani, 
tom. v. p. 54.) In the Office of Prothesis in the 
common Greek liturgy, there is a preparation of 
the bread by the aid of a knife (Adyxmn), accom- 
panied_ by symbolical allusions. [PROTHESIS.] 
Atter the Suncta Sanctis, which follows close 
upon the Consecration, ** Tne priest dividing it 
(* the holy 1oaf*) into four parts with care and 
reverence says “The Lamb of God, the Son of the 
Father, is dismembered and divided, &c."  'Then 
he takes the uppermost part of the holy loaf 
(which is stamped with the letters ic, for 'Iq- 
T0vs), and holds it in his hand, and the deacon 
pointing with his orarion to the holy cup, says, 
Fill, Master, the holy cup. And the priest says, 
The fulness of faith of the Holy Ghost. And he 
makes the sign of the cross and casts it into the 
holy cup" (Zuchologium, Goar, pp. 60, 81, 175). 
These rites, though not perhaps in their present 
torm precisely, must have been in use before the 
separation of the Nestorians and Eutychians 
from the church; but whether they were known 
to St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, the alleged re- 
modellers of the Greek liturgy, it is impossible 
to say. On the first part of the foregoing 
ceremony, Symeon of Thessalonica, the mys- 
tical_expositor_ of that rite, observes, “ Hć 
divides the bread into four parts, and these he 
arranges in the form of a cross, and in this 
he beholds Jesus crucified," De Templo dc. 
printed in Goar, p. 228. In the Coptic liturgies 
the rite is still more elaborate. There is first a 
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special prayer, Prooemium ante fractionem, prece- 
ding it; which is in fact an act of thanksgiving, 
and is called a Benediction in the office itself. 
After crossing both the bread and the cup with a 
finger dipped in the latter, he says a “ Prayer of 
Fraction."' Later on, in preparation for the com- 
munion, “ he divides the body into three parts, as 
he had done betore at the words Zle bruke st; 
but this time transversely to the former fractures. 
The piece from the midille of the Corban is the 
Jargest, and from this he takes a small piece 
( Zsbodicon, or in the Greek Alexandrian liturgies 
žrovčikov. corruptions of Aegmorikov, the Lord's 
body), which he sets aside. The larger piece 
from which it is taken is put in the middle of 
the paten, and the other eight are placed about it 
so as to form a cross. — The allusion to the 
Passion is thus expressed by an act rather than 
by words. The priest next breaks up, in pre- 
scribed order, all but the large piece in the 
middle, and “collects about that the holy body 
which he has broken." The Zsbodicon is put 
into the cup; a rite corresponding to the _ Com- 
mirtio of the West. The fraction now described, 
into which a devout priest could evidently infuse 
great solemnity is common to the three Coptic 
liturgies; which fact implies that the former 
fraction at the words He brake it is so also; 
although it is only prescribed in that of St. 
Basil. (See Renaud. tom. i. pp. 19-23; and 
Gabriel's ZRituali«, ibid. p. 208.) Whether the 
same ceremonies were observed in the Greek 
liturgies of Egypt cannot be decided, owing to 
the brevity ot the rubrics and the absence of 
commentaries; but the Coptic of St. Basil carries 
us up to a period earlier than the conquest of 
Amrou in tne 7th century. The rubrics of the 
Ethiopic liturgy do not prescribe any fraction, 
but as it was derived from the Coptic, and 
retains the Coptic Orautio Fractionis, we may 
infer that it had a solemn fraction similar to 
that which we have described. 

In the Syrian rite the priest (in a short office 
of Prothesis) “ divides the bread into as many 
pieces as may be necessary, censes them, and 
sets them on the altar, saying, He was led like a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep, etc." 
(Renaudot, tom. i. p. 3.) After the consecration ' 
he breaks a small! piece ot! with the words, > 
“Thou art Christ our _ God, who on the top of 
Golgothu in Jerusalem wast pierced in Thy side 
for_us, etc.," or_ something conveying the same 
allusion. (Zbid. pp. 22, 40, etc.) "Before the com- 
munion he dips this particle (pearl) “iuto the 
chalice and signs the rest with it crosswise, say- 
ing, The Blood of the Lord is sprinkled on His 
Body, in the Name of the Father," etc. 'The 
pearl thus used is then put into the chalice with 
a prayer alluding to the union of the Godhead 
and Manhood in Christ (Renaudot, tom. ii. pp. 
3, 41). Another symbolical action, viz. that of 
touching the body in the paten+ with the 
moistened pearl, is not marked in the rubrics 
It is done in allusion to the piercing of our 
Lord's side with a spear (Barsalibi, ibid. p. 111). 
Among the Nestorians the consecrated oblate is 
broken into two parts. One of these is laid on 
the paten, and with the other the priest crosses 
the cup. He then dips the latter to the middle 
in the cup, and “ signs with it the body which is 
in the paten" Both signs are made with 
appropriate words. He then unites the two 
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pieces of the oblate; and it is here that we find 
the passion symbolized, the wounded and bleed- 
ing body of our blessed Lord being evidently 
represented by the broken and wine-stained bread. 
He further with his right thumb crosses the 
oblate “so as to make a slight crack in it, where 
* at has been dipped in the blood, and puts a part 
of it into the chalice in the form of a cross! 
(Renaud, tom. ii. p. 594.) The Armenian cele- 
brant breuks the oblate into two parts over tlie 
chalice, saving, “ The fulness of the Holy Ghost. 
"hen dividing one part into three he casts them 
into the _chalice of the blood in the form of a 
cross '' (Le Brun, Zxplication de la Messe, Diss. x 
Art. xx.). 

There are no directions for any fraction in the 
early Roman sacramentaries, nor for the com- 
mixture which now follows the  svmbolical 
fraction; but in the first Ordo Romanus, a 
directory of worship of the 8th century, if not 
earlier, we find the following method prescribed. 
The bishop (for a pontifical celebration is de- 
scribed) “* breaks an oblate on the right side, and 
Jeaves on the altar the piece (particulam) which 
he breaks off. It is explained that this is done 
“in order that the altar be not without sacri- 
fice,'' while the mass is performed, a piece (fer- 
mentum) reserved from a former celebration, 
and placed on the altar before the service began, 
having just before been put into the chalice. 
This is the only fraction before that for dis- 
tribution, and there is nothing to give it a 
symbolical character (Ordo Rom. i. S 19, p. 13). 
There appenrs to have been no symbolical or 
merely ritual fraction in the primitive liturgy 
of Milan, although for “many ages" an oblate 
has been broken before the Lord?s Praver, with 
the words, “ Thv Body is broken, O Christ," ete. 
(Muratori, Liturgia Rom. Vet. Diss. c. x. tom. i. 
col. 134). An anthem, called Confractorium, is 
suvg during this fraction, but with no special 
reference to the Passion (Pamelii Ziturgicon, 
tom. i. p. 304). There is some evidence of a 
symbolical fraction in the Gallican church before 
its liturgy was tyrannically suppressed by 
Adrian I. and Charlemagne. In an exposition of 
the old Gallican liturgy written by Germanus 
bishop of_Paris, A.D. 555, or one of his disciples, 
«we reud, “The confraction and commixture of 
the body of the Lord was set forth of old by the 
holy fathers" (Martene de Ant. Ecvcl, Kut. i. 
c. iv.; Art. xii. Ord. i.). The sacramentaries are 
without rubrics; but several of the prayers, 
post secreta, which were said immediately atter 
the fraction, reter expressly to the sufferings of 
the cross. Thus, for example, in the ŽMissale 
Gothicum in the Post Secreta for Christmas: 
“ We believe, O Lord, Thy Advent; we com- 
memorate Thy Passion. For Thy Body was 
breken (confractum) in the remission of our sins; 
Thy holy Blood was shed for the price of our 
redemption "  (Mabillon, — Ziturgia_— Gallicana, 
p. 192). In the semi-Oriental ritual of Gothic 
Spain and Gallia Narbonensis, the priest broke 
the oblate in halves and divided one-half into 
five parts, the other into four. He then formed 
a cross with seven of them, putting five in a line 
to make the stem, and one on euch side of the 
second from the top to make the arms. Each 
piece had a name given it. The uppermost in 
the stem was called Corporatio (i. e. Incarnation). 
Then followed in order Nutirilas, Circumcisio, 
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Apparitio (Epiphany), Passio. 


HNesurrectio. 


Resurrectio in a line with it. 


sale Mixztum dictum Mozarabes. ed. Lesli=, ;:g. 
5, 6, 230-1). 


| i 
| Corporatio | 
| od 

= zo ei 

Mors | Nativitas Resurrecio 
i 
| | 
| Circumcislo | Gloria 
l 
| = Apparitio | Regnum 
| | 
| > > 
| Passio | 
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In some of the ancient liturgies the frartiz 
now described took place before, and in sum. 
after the Lord's Prayer which followed. or mre 
properly closed, the prayer of consecration. la 
the Greek, Roman, and Egyptian St. Mark mt 
comes after. In the Gallican (Liturig. Ud 
P- 192), the Milanese, Mozarabic, Coptic. amd 
apparently in all the Svrian liturgies (Renavdu:, 
tom. ii. pp. 22, 38, 131, 138, etc.) it comes 
before. To these we may add the Ethiopic, but, 
in that liturgy, as in our own, the Lord's Praver 
is said after the communion (Renaud. tom. i. 
p. 518). 

(3) The earliest notices of, or allusions tea 
fraction refer only to the necessary division er 
the bread for distribution among the cemmru- 
nicants. St. Augustine: “ That which is on the 
Lords Table . . . is blessed and hailowed, amd 
broken small (comminuitur) for distribution U 
(Epist. cxlix. ad Paulin. & 16). Clement af 
Alexandria: “ Some having divided the eucharist 
according to custom, permit every one vi the 
people to take his own share" (Stromata, Li. 
i. 85). Pseudo- Dionysius: “ Having esposed 
to view the bread that was covered and undivided 
and divided it into many parts, and having 
divided the oneness of the cup uutoall, he svmbil- 
ically multiplies and distributes unity." Again: 
““ Bringing into sight the covered gifts, ani 
dividing their oneness into many parts . . . ne 
makes those who partake to have communi-u 
(with each other) in then" (De Eccics. bier- 
arch. c. iii. S ili. nn. 12, 13). In the liturgy ar 
St. Mark, in immediate preparation for the 


The piece uh:si 
formed the left arm of the cross (taken trom tre 
spectator) was called Jfors; that on the njci: 
The two remaining pieces tri:nu 
and Regnum were placed in the paten te cv 
See the illustr- 
tion below. Thus the whole course of our Lozdi: 
being, acting, and suffering in the flesh. with tz» 
fruits of it, was in a manner represented (4/-- 
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communion, “the priest breaks the bread, and ! And when he has given it by a motion of the 


says, Praise ye God in [i.e. Psalm cl. as in the 
Septuagint]. The priest divides the bread, say- 
ing to those present [i.e. to the deacons, &c. 
who assist], The Lord shall bless and minister 
with you," &c. Then, after a few versicles 
entirely free trom any mystical allusion, he 
communicates. ln St. James the later Greek 
rite of putting the bread into the chalice has 
been adopted.  “* When he distributes a single 
portion iuto each chalice, he says, A holy por- 
tion of Christ, full of grace and truth, of the 
Father and the _ Holy Ghost, to whom be glory, 
&c. Then he begins to divide [1.e. the bread 
in the chalices with a spoon), and to say, The 
Lord is my Shepherd," &c. (Ps. xaiii.). In the 
common Greek rite, a second part of the pre- 
pared loaf which is stamped XC (for XpiaTd6s) is 
divided for the communion of the priest and his 
assistants, who receive the elements separately. 
The other two (marked NI and KA ; sce ELE- 
MENTS, p. 603) are also divided according to the 
number of the other communicants, and put into 
the chalice. As intinction began to appear in 
Spain in the 7th century (see Can. ii. Conc. 
Braccar. Labb. tom. vi. col. 563), the method of 
fractiou_ now described as attendant on it was 
probably in use among the Greeks so enrly as the 
Gth. In the 4th aud Sth we find Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Basil, Chrysvstom, and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, still recognizing the practice of receiving 
in the hand (see Scudamore's .Notitia Eucharis- 
tica, p. 632, and ComMUsION, HoLy, p. 416), 
which is incompatible with _ intinction. — We 
have already described the last fraction in the 
Coptic liturgy. The rubrics do not specify any 
further preparation for the communion. Nor are 
those of the Ethiopic, Armenian, or Syriac more 
explicit. The last named liturgy, however, may 
receive illustration from the Nestorian, in which 
“ another traction of the same Host into lesser 
particles for the distribution of the communion ?? 
is expressly ordered, though no method is pre- 
scribed (Renaudot, tom, ii. pp. 995, 611). 

In the West the Mozarabic priest preparing 
for the communion put the “ particle' called 
Iftegnum iuto the chalice, received himself that 
called Gloria, and if any others received must, it 
is presumed, have used the remainder for their 
communion, breaking them up as the number of 
communicants might require. We say presumed, 
for the present rubrics, which recognize but one 
Host, divided as betore described, direct him 
atterwards to consume all the particles in order. 
The tract of Eldefonsus, printed by Mabillon in 
an appendix to his dissertation De Pane Zucha- 
ristico (Analecta Vetera, p. 549), prescribes the 
use of several Hosts, the number varying with 
the festival or season. We have no intormation 
respecting the early practice of the Gallican and 
Italian churches. In an Ordo Rom mus which 
probably carries us up to the Tth century, and 
certainly to the 8th, the last fraction is thus de- 
scribed. The bishop of Rome, it should be said, 
is the chief ofliciant. “Then the acolytes go 
behind the bishops about the altar; the rest go 
down to the presbyters; that they may break 
the Hosts [which were then small loaves]. A 
paten goes before near the throne, two regionary 
subdeacons carrying it to the deacons, that they 
may break. But they look on the face of the 
pontiff that he may give the signal to break. 

CHRIST. ANT. 
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head, having again saluted the pontiff, they 
break them" (Urdd. Rom. i. ii. iii. pp. 14, 49, 
59). [W.E.S.] 


FRANKFORT, COUNCIL OF (Franco= 
fordense concilium), held at Frankfort, A.D. 794, 
“ by favour of _God, authority of the pope, and 
command of Charlemagne, who was present and 
attended by all the bishops of the kingdom of 
France and Italy, with the province of Aquitaine 
(300 in number, according to later writers), as 
we read in the first of the fifty-six_canons 
aseribed to it. From the same canon we learn 
that the first thing discussed in it was the heresy 
of the Spanish prelates Felix and Elipand, since 
called Adoptionism, which was condemned ; and 
trom the second canon that a decree of a recent 
synod of the Greeks, visiting all with anathema 
who would not worship and serve the images 
of the saints as they would the Trinity, was 
repudiated as well as condemned. This is about 
all we know of what passed at Frankfort; at 
any rate we have no direct authentic record 
extant of its proceedings beyond its canons. And 
of these the second has been made a subject of 
hot controversy both in ancient and modern 
times.  Contemporaries aver that bishops Theo- 
phylact and Stephen (without naming their sees) 
represented pope Adrian at Frankfort, and that 
the council repudiated there was that “ falsely 
called the 7th." In the modern heading to this 
council, on the other hand, it is asserted that 
“the acts of the 2nd Nicene council respecting 
images were confirmed there." There are four 
dogmatic epistles printed in the collections of 
councils as having emanated from Frankfort. 
(1) A letter from pope Adrian to the bishops of 
Spain. (2) Another from the bishops of Italy 
against Elipand. This is better known as “ the 
sacrosyllabus " of Paulinus of Aquileia, but it is 
said to have been published at Franktfort, and 
sent by order of the council into Spain. (3) A 
third is from the bishops of France and Germany 
to the bishops of Spain. (4) A fourth from 
Charlemagne to Elipand and the rest of the 
Spanish bishops. In this the three preceding are 
stated to have been seut by him atter holding a 
council, and conterring with the pope on the 
subject of which they treat, without however 
naming Franktort. Still, after reading the 1st 
canon of Frankfort, we may not doutt their 
having been brought out there. As little can we 
doubt another work having been brought out 
there also, for the light it tbrows upon canon 2, 
The title given originally to this work was “the 
capitulary respecting images;" but it is in four 
books, now known as the “ Caroline." It has 
been ascribed to Alcuin, Angilbert, and Angil- 
ramn in turn; it is ascribed to Alcuin still 
(Žšibl. Fer. Germ. tom. vi. 220). What it says 
of itself (Praef.) is, that it was jointly composed 
by Charlemagne and his prelates in refutation 
of two councils “ held in the parts of Bithynia " 
(both calling themscires the serenth) ; one icono- 
clastic (that of Constantinople, A.D. 754), the 
other in favour of images (the 2nd Nicene, 
A.D. 787), and withiu three vears of this last (or 
four years before it was brought out). But, 
in reality, there was no need of refuting the 
first of them, as this had been already done by 
the last (Art. Conc. Nic. ii). The last alone, 
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therefore, now stood for refutation. “De cujus 
destructione," says Hincmar (in causa žHinc. L. c. 
20), “non modicum volumen, quod in palatio 
adolescentulus legi, ab eodem imperatore Romam 
est per quosdam episcopos missum "—and then 
follows a reference to c. 28 of the fourth book, 
which identifies it at once. Further, not only 
was it sent to Rome, but it elicited a formal 
reply from the pope, as pope, vindicating in detail 
the teaching of the 2nd Nicene council which he 
had contirmed himself (Mansi xiii. 759 and seq.). 
ln this work it is the 2ud Nicene council accord- 
ingly which is attacked all through : the creed of 
Pelagius the heretic (St. Aug. Op. x. App. pt. ii. 
Ed. Ben.) is paraded in the opening c. of the 3rd 
bovk as St. Jerome's, and called “the tradition 
of the Catholic fnith in its integrity," in oppo- 
sition to that of the 2nd Nicene council, which 
is attacked further on for wanting the * Filioque" 
clause (c. 8): while c. 17 of the same book un- 
ravels the statement of canon 2 of this council, 
by shewing that what is condemned there as 
having been decreed by the 2nd Nicene council 
under anathema, was no more than the informal 
utterance of one of the bishops who spoke there, 
named Constantinus. If the pope then was 
really represented at Frankfort by his legates, 
they must have left after the condemnation of 
Adoptionism, or, at all events, before this canon 
was framed. Most of the other canons, indeed, 
are couched in a style of their own, “ Statutum,"? 
or “definitum est a Domino Rege, et a sancti 
synodo.' The 33rd canon runsthus: “Ut Catho- 
lica fides sanctae Trinitutis, et oratio Dominica, 
et symbolum fidei omnibus  praedicetur et 
tradatur.? It has been assumed that what was 
meant here by “ Catholica fides" is the Atha- 
nasian Creed. But it would seem, rather, from 
the two verbs which follow, that as by the 
Lord's Prayer and Creed are meant what had to 
be “ delivered," so by the “Catholic faith" is 
meant merely what had to be “ preached.? 
Besides, this phrase was applied to so many 
things then (Fivulkes' Ath. €. Append. p. 32 and 
seq.), that its actual meaning cannot be assumed 
where the context is not explicit. The o9th is 
remarkable as shewing how Angilramn had been 
emploved. “ Dixit Dominus rex .. . sea sede 
apostolicd . . . licentiam habuisse, ut Angilram- 
num  archiepiscopum in suo palatio assidue 
haberet, propter utilitates ecelesiasticas." Now 
the only work extant with which his name is 
associated, is a collection of canons said to have 
been given by him to the pope, or received trom 
the pope when he was at Rome, containing indis- 
putable_ germs of the false Decretals. In the 
next canon Alcuin is commended to the fellow- 
ship and prayers of the council. There is a 
strong family likeness, in conclusion, between 
this council and that of Paris, A.D. 825, which 
should not be overlooked by anybody wishing to 
form a just notion of either (Mansi xiii. 859 and 
803 and seq.). (E. S. F£.) 


FRATER, FRATERNITAS. 1. The name 
Frater_ was applied among themselves to all 
Christians [FAlrHFUL].  'Tertullian (Apolog. c. 
39) says that those who recoguise one God as 
their father, and have drunk of one Spirit, are 
called brethren. Jerome (De Perpet. Vig. c. 
15) says that all Christians are called brothers. 
The Pseudo Clemens (Epist. ad Jacob. Proem.) 
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speaks of the priests and deacons, and all the 
other brethren.  Hence thetitle Fraterniti» was 
commonly applied to all the members oi ts- 
church, or of a particular church, regarded evl- 
lectively; as by Tertullian (Apoleg. c. 39:3 zd 
perhaps De Virg. Vel. c. 14), and Cyprian (Zz=<£. 
51, c. 1) where “ fraternitas" is equivalent to 
“ clerus et plebs.? 

Frater and Fraternitns, in this sense, are fre- 
quently found in inscriptions. Thus, in an Alze- 
rian inscription (Keinier, /ns. de VAljeria. No. 
4025), a church is designated ECCLESIA FRATEVM. 
In a Greek epitaph copied by Marini (Arra. 
Prefaz. p. xx.), from the Olivieri collection st 
Pesaro, the body of the fnithful is addressed with 
the salutation, “* peace to thebretbren," EIPHNHN 
EXETE AAEA&0I. Another (Muratori, Zhrxrur. 
t. iv. p. MDCOCXXIV. 9) is dedicated by “the 
brethren “ (fratres reddiderunt) to Alexander, 
their brother. Another (Brunati. p. 108) appeal: 
to the “good brothers? (tratres_ boni). 1» 
another, from the cemetery of Priscilla, “the 
brethren " bid farewell to Leontius. 

Some proper names appear to have arisen from 
this idea of brotherhood. As that of Adelph:u, 
which is found on a marble in tbe museum vf 
Lyons (Boissieu, p. 597, Ixi.). (Martignv, Deteza- 
naire des Antiq. Chret. ; Art. Fraternitć ). 

2. Persons of the same oflicial body stvled 
each other Fratres; thus, not only does Cvprnia 
speak of fellow-bishops as Fratres, but be ad- 
dresses presbyters and deacons by the same titie 
(e. g. Epist. 16). When in the same epistle (€. -), 
he says, that “fraternitas nostra" has been 
deceived by certain persons, it seems doubtul 
whether he means the body pf bishops, or tb» 
members of the church in general. Hosius (Cose 
Sardic. c. 8) speaks of a fellow-bishop as ** frater 
et coepiscopus." From this official use of tbe 
word “* Frater,"? it arose that the members of a 
council speak of themselves as “ć concilium frater- 
nitatis" (/. Conc. Lugd. c. 6), #. e. of the epi 
copal brotherhood. So 7. Syn. Rom. c. 2; F5. 
L/1]1.) Syn. Rom. c. 1. 

3. A monastic order is emphatically a brother- 
hood (fraternitas), and its members Zratres, ar 
Fratres Spirituales (Fructuosi Regula, cc. & ard 
8). See BROTHERHOOD, MONASTERY.  [P.O.) 


FRATERNUS, bishop and confessor at 
Auxerre ; commemorated Sept. 29 (2furt. Usu- 
ardi); deposition Sept. 29 (Jfart. Hieron.). 

[W.F.G.] 

FRESCO. The object of this article is to 
furnish a brief historical sketch of the rise and 
«progress of pictorial decoration in the religicus 
buildings'of the early Christians. Embellishments 
in mosaic will be treated of in a separate article, 
but all other wall decorations will be included, 
not those only strictly comprehended under the 
title fresco,* €. e. when the colours are miral 


a The word frezco is by a popular error commonly used 
for all kinds of wall-painting. —Accurately spraking it is 
restricted to that which the word indicates, painting en 
freslly-latd plaster, executed while the wall is still damn, 
in water colours and pigments not liable to be injured ty 
the lime. Dry fresco is painting on old plaster wetted 
afresh.  Distemper (a tenpera) is on a dry wall with 
opaque coiours, made up witb some viscvus medium, 
size, wbite of (gx, milk, or gum, diluted or * temjer«d ? 
with water. Encaustic painting is painting with wax as 
a vehicle, the colours being burnt in afterwarda. 
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with water simply, and applied to fresh plaster 
while wet. This was the ordinary mode of 
colouring walls among the wealthier Romans; 
but the care and skill it required, and the tedious 
processes necessary for preparing the walls for 
the colours, forbade its use where economy was 
an object. In the better-class houses at Pom- 
peii, Rome, and elsewhere, the wall-decorations 
are executed in fresco; but the greater part of 
the pnintings in ordinary dwellings are in dis- 
temper of various degrees of excellence. — We 
are at present deticient in accurate information 
as to the exact process employed in the paintings 
of the catacombs; but considering the general 
absence of wealth among the primitive Chris- 
tians, it is probable that the less expensive me- 
thod would be adopted.  Whenever paintings 
were repainted or touched up, the plaster being 
dry, the distemper process must have been ne- 
cessarily employed. That encaustic painting in 
wax was also emploved in early religious pic- 
tures is certain from the references in the fathers 
to that process.  Chrysostom and Basil (Contra 
Sabellian. p. 805) in the East, and Paulinus in the 
West, may be cited. The latter speaks of “* ima- 
gines ceris liquentibus pictas" (Zp. xxx. 86), 
while Chrysostom more than once refers to xnp6- 
xuTos ypapti. "Hermogenes, the African painter, 
is reprouched by the vehement Tertullian as 
being “bis falsarius, et cauteriv et stil6" (Ade. 
ZHermog. 6. 1). The fact is that Christian art 
followed the technical rules of the period, and 
adopted whatever processes were in use among 
the artists of the day, and were _ most suited to 
tbe particular work in hand, whether fresco, 
tempera, or encaustic. | 

Nor was it onlv in the processes adopted but 
also in the character of the pictorial decorations 
themselves that the early Christians conformed 
to the practice of the age in which they lived. 
Indeed, it could not be otherwise. As has been 
remarked with perfect truth by Raoul Rochette, 
“ un art ne s'improvise pas." A school of pnint- 
ing is the result of a long previous train of edu- 
cation, and cannot spring into existence in a 
moment “fully formed, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter ' (Northcote, Rom. Sott. p. 198). 
There was notbing exceptional about Christian 
art. It was no more than the continuation of 
the art Christianity found already existing as 
the exponent of the ideas of the age, with such 
modifications as its purer faith and higher mo- 
rulity rendered necessary. The artists employed 
were not necessarily Christian ; indeed, in most 
cases, especially in the earliest times, they would 
probably be pagans, working in the style and 
depicting the subjects to which they were ac- 
.customed, only restricted by the watchful care 
of their employers that no devices were intro- 
duced which could offend the moral tone of 
Christians. In the earliest examples there is 
absolutely nothing distinctive of the religion 
professed. “At first," writes Mr. Burgon (Zei- 
ters from Rome, p. 250), “they even used many 
of the same devices for mural decoration as the 
pagans nad used, always excepting anything that 
was immoral or idolatrous; introducing, how- 
ever, every hefe and there, as the ideas occurred 
to them, something more significant of their own 
creed, until by-and-by the whole was exclu- 
sively Christian." The deep-rooted aversion of 
the early Christians to all sculptured or pictorial 
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representations, natural ina community that had 
sprung trom the bosom of the Jewish church, 
for a considerable veviod forbade all attempts to 
depict the person ot the Saviour or the events 
of either Testament, and limited the efforts of 
Christian art to the simple naturalism of the 
decorations already cominon, or the arabesques 
in which the fancy of the artists loved to indulge. 
The earliest Christian frescoes with which we 
are acquainted present the same subjects from 
pastoral life and the vintage, the trellised vines 
and bunches of grapes, the bright-plumaged birds 
and painted buttertlies, the winged genii and 
gracefully draped female figures, with which we 
are familiar in the wall-decorations of the Roman 
baths and the houses of Pompeii. By degrees 
the natural instinct for the beautiful asserted 
itself, and the desire to make the eye a channel 
tor the reception of the truths of revelation led 
to the introduction of symbolic representations, 
Which, without attempting directly to depict 
sacred things, conveyed to the initiated the ex- 
pression of the truths believed by them. The 
actual change in the character of the subjects 
represented was at first inconsiderable. The 
vine laden with clusters became a recognised 
symbol of Christ “the True Vine "and the “much- 
fruit," by which Christians, as “branches, 
were called to glorify the Father. The pastoral 
subjects, especially those in which the Shepherd 
was the principal figure, at once led the mind of 
the worshipper to the contemplation of Christ 
the “ Good Shepherd." "To the devout imagina- 
tion a Fish represented at once the Saviour Him- 
self, the anagrammatic IX6Yž>, and the human 
object of His salvation, the Christian deriving 
his life from the waters of baptism (cf. Tertull. 
de Baptism. c. i.), while the Fisherman spoke of 
Him who by the Gospel-hook takes men for life, 
not for death." [FisH; FISHERMAN.] Not only 
were these natural emblems made to breathe a 
Christian spirit by the infusion of a new element 
of life, but even directly mythological personages 
were pressed into the service of the church. 
Orpheus captivating the wild beasts by the sound 
of his lyre was adopted as a symbol of Christ 
subduing the savage passions of men by the 
melody of the gospel, and Ulysses deaf to the 
alluring voices of the sirens represented the be- 
liever triumphing over the seductions of worldly 
and sensual pleasure (Martigny, Dict. des Ant. 
Chret. pp. 447, 643; De' Rossi, Bulletino, 1863, 
p. 35). The hold which the old forms still main- 
tained long after the ideas of which they were 
the exponents had passed away, is seen in the 
combination with Scriptural scenes of those 
personifications of Nature under the human form 
so frequent in pagan times, which lasted even 
down toa late date. In the delineation of the 
ascension of Elijah, one of the most frequently 
repeated subjects of early Christian art, the 
Jordan is represented as a river god, with his urn. 


b Tbis image ls beautifully developed in the grand 
Orphic bymn attributed to Clement of Alexandria, thus 
nobly rendered by Dr. W. L. Alexander (Anle Nivene 
Fathers, vol. 1. p. 344) :— 

“ Fisher of men whom Thou to life dost bring ; 
From evil sea of sin, 
And from the billowy strife, 
Gathering pure fishes in 
Caught with sweet bait of life." 
2Y2 
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Thus also “a mountain is occasionally repre- 
sented by a mountain god, a city by a goddess 
with a mural crown, night by a female figure 
with a torch and star-bespaugled robe, &c." 
(Kugler, Handbook of Painting, part i. p. 9). 

So slow and timid was the commencement of 
Christian art. 'The profane abuse of sculpture and 
painting which had associated these forms of art 
with idolatry and licentiousness formed an almost 
insuperable barrier to its recognition as the hand- 
maid of religion. The earlier fathers viewed all 
sculptural or pictorial representations with sus- 
picion if not decided disapprobation. The stern 
Tertullian, transferring the prohibitions of the 
Old Testament to the New, absolutely condemned 
all representations of religious objects, and re- 
proached Hermogenes as vehemently for painting 
as for his defence of second marriages: “ pingit 
illicite, nubit assidue, legem Dei in libidinem 
defendit, in artem contemnit" (Tertull. adv. 
Hermog. c. i.; De Idulolatr. c. 5; cf. Neander, 
Antignvsticug, Bohn's tr. pp. 225, 451). We find 
similar but milder condemnations of the pictorial 
art in Clement Alex. (Protrept. c. 4) and Origen 
(cont. Cela. lib. iv. c. 31). Sacred art being thus 
frowned on it was only by gradual and cautious 
steps that symbolism gave way to direct historical 
representation, the events selected to be depicted 
being, at first, themselves symbolical of those 
great gospel facts which a deep-seated reverence 
as yet forbade them to portray. The persons 
and incidents of the Old Testament included 
within the limited cycle in which Christian art 
originally moved had all a typical or allegorical 
reference to the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
and reminded the devout worshipper of the Sa- 
crifice, Resurrection, and Redemption of Christ. 
This will be apparent from the cycles of 0. T. 
subjects given in the latter part of this article. 

It was something that in spite of the profane 
and licentious associations of pictorial art, and 
the aversion of some of its most influential 
teachers, painting should have secured admission 
thus far into the service of CUhristianity. But it 
was still haltiung at the threshold, and timidly 
shrinking from the province of its greatest tri- 
uimphs, so long as it was restricted to allegory. 
It could only accomplish its object in elevating 
the mind, and connecting beautiful and ennobling 
ideas with the external facts on which the faith 
is founded, when it adequately depicted the Person 
of tle Saviour and chief events of His saving life, 
Referring to the article JESUS CHRIST for fuller 
details of the pictorial history of the Redeemer, 
and of the slow degrees with which the pious 
horror of any direct delineation of His outward 
form was broken down (of the persistence of 
which feeling the notorious decree of the council 
of Elvira," A.D. 305, forbidding the depicting vf 
the objects of worship and adoration on the 
Walls of churches is a remarkable evidence), it 
will be enough here to say that portrait-like re- 
presentations of our Blessed Lord are found 
among the early wall-paintings in the Roman 
catacombs, and that a limited number of events 
from His life on earth, belonging to a strictly- 
defined cycle, are of constant occurrence in the 
same localities. It deserves notice that this 


€ “Placuit picturasin ecclesla esse non debere, ne quod 
oolitur et adoratur in parietibus depingatur " (Conc. Illib. 
can. 36 ; Labbe, Concil. vol. 1. p. 874). 
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cycle does not include any representations of the 
history of the Passion or Crucifixion. A feeling 
of awful reverence forbade any attempt to por- 
trav the atoning death of Christ in any but a 
symbolical or allegorical form. “ The catacombs 
of Rome... ofier no instance of a crucifixion, 
nor does any allusion to such a subject of art 
occur in any early writer" (Milman, #. s. p. 395). 
The most ancient instance known does not date 
earlier than the 8th century (Munter, Šinnbiljer, 
p- 77). Beyond the domain of sacred allegory 
and Scriptural painting, Christian art busied 
itself in the representation of saintly personages 
and of the martyrdoms, the memory of which 
was still so vivid in the church. It is dithcalt 
to point to indubitably early examples of the first 
class, and all traces of the latter class have 
perished. That representations of holy persons 
were not unfrequent in the time of St. Augustine 
is certain from his reference to wall-paintings of 
St. Peter and St. Paul as commonly erzisting, 
“ pluribus locis . . . pictos " (de C.nsens. Erang. 
i. 10). But the paintings of St. Cornelius and St. 
Cyprian, in the crypt of Cornelius, in the Callistine 
catacomb,are in the style of the8th century, while 
the Orante called St. Cecilia by De' Rossi, in the 
crypt bearing her name, is of the 9th; and the 
figure of St. Urban, in the same crypt, “can hardly 
have been executed before the 10th or 1ith"' 
(Northcote, u. 8. p. 159). The paintings of saints 
in the catacombs of Naples may be assigned to a» 
earlier period: some belonging to the 5th, others 
to the 8th century. Although all representa- 
tions of martyrdoms have perished, there is no 
doubt that such erxisted.  Prudentius (c. 405) 
speaks of a picture of the martyrdom of St. Ca»- 
sianus, of which he says expressly, “ Historiam 
pictura_refert " (Peristeph. Hyman. ix. v. 5), and 
he elaborately describes the paintings of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Hippolytus, which embellished the 
walls of the chapel in which the body of the 
saint had been deposited ( Peristeph. Hymn. xi. v. 
1415q.). Paulinus of Nola also at the commenee- 
ment of the 5th century, decorated a chapel 
erected by him with martyrs (Poem. xxviii. v. 
20, 21). Ata still earlier period we have the 
testimony of St. Gregory Nyssen as to the pre- 
valence of this practice in the Eastern church. 
He describes the martyrdom of St. Theodore as 
painted on the walls of a church dedicated to 
that saint, “ The fiery furnace, the death of the 
athlete of Christ... the painter had expressed 
by colours as in a book... The dumb walls 
speak and edify " (Orat. sn TAcod. tom. iii. p. 
579).d 

Early Christian paintings may be conveniently 
treated of under three divisions, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Lombardic. 

1. Roman.—A!l the earlier Christian buildings 
above ground having yielded to time and human 
violence, the catacombs are the only source of 
examples of primitive Christian art. In them, 
as has been already remarked, the earliest er- 
amples ofter nothing exclusively Christian, and 
differ hardly at all from the contemporaneous 
pagan decorations.  Agincourt long since called 
attention to this fact in his great work ( Ž 'listcire 
de PArt par les Monumens), proving by compara- 
tive representatiens in successive plates (Peinture, 

d See Pusey, Note to Tertullian's Apology, Lib. of tbe 
Fathers, vol. x. p. 109 sq. 
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pl. v. vi.), that the first Christian sepulchral 
chambers were arranged and decorated after 
heathen models. The artists probably adhered 
to the old faith; and even if this were not so, 
they were only accustomed to work in one style, 
and could not extemporize a new one. In some of 
the most ancient chapels of the catacombs it has 
been truly said that “you are not certain 
whether you are looking on a pagan or a Chris- 
tian work. There is the same geometrical divi- 
sion of the roof, the same general arrangement 
of the subjects, the same fabulous animals, the 
same graceful curves, the same foliage, fruit, 
flowers, and birds in both" (Burgon, Zetters 
from Rome, p. 250; Northcote, u. s. p. 190). 
Agincourt could discover no difference in style, 
except, perhaps, what was not unnatural, greater 
signs of hurry, and coarser execution. 1t is only 
the occurrence of the figure of the Good 
Shepherd, which usually occupies the central 
position, or some Scriptural subject, such as 
Jonah or Daniel, or some Christian symbol, that 
clears up the doubt as to the religion of the art 
we are studying. The entire absence of all 


No. 1. Painting on Ceiling. From the Cemetery of St. Domutilla. 


gloomy associations in connection with death 
deserves remark. The cheerful  symbolical 
decorations which adorn the sepulchral chambers 
—the graceful vine, the clustering grapes, the 
birds and bright landscapes—bespeak a faith 
which nerved its possessors to meet the most 
terrible sufferings with calmness and even with 
delight, as the path to never-ending joys, and to 
view death as the door to eternal life, the true 
birthday of the soul. Every thing that meets 
the eye excites pleasurable emotions, and indi- 
cates a heart full of peace and happiness, 

As an example of Christian mural decorations 
of the very earliest period we _may instance the 
Catacomb of Domitilla on the Appian way (see p. 
314). This catacomb is attributed to Flavia Domi- 
tilla, a near relative of the emperor Domitian— 
perhaps his niece, the daughter of his sister who 
bore the same name. She was the wife of Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, and his colleague 
in the consulship A.D. 95, who was accused of 
“ atheism," by which we are almost certainly to 
understand Christianity, and put to death by 
the emperor. Domitilla was banished on the 
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same charge to the island of Pontia (Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, DOMITILLA). In this 
burial-place, therefore, we have work of the end 
of the Ist or the beginning of the 2nd century. 
The frescoes which ornament the walls und ceil- 
ings of the sepulchral chambers and their recesses 
or cubicula, are clearly contemporaneous with 
the original building, and are, especially in the 


No. 2. Spring. From the Cemetery of SS. Nereus and Achiileua. 


subordinate embellishments, of rare beauty. 
There is a vaulted roof, over which a vine 
trails with all the freedom of nature, laden with 
clusters, at which birds are pecking, while winged 
boys are gathering or pressing out the grapes, 
of which no decorative artist of the Augus- 
tan age need be ashamed (Mommsen, Contemp. 
Rev. May 1871, p. 170). The annexed wood- 
cut (No. 1) gives a faint idea of its exquisite 
grace and beauty. Traces of landscapes also still 
exist here, sidah are of rare occurrence in later 
Christian burial vaults. In the portion of this 
catacomb known by the names of St. Domitilla's 
chamberlains, St. Nereus and St. Achilleus, a 
painted cubiculum exhibits representations of the 
four seasons, which are very curious. They are 
represented as female figures, with small butter- 
fly wings attached to their shoulders. We give 
woodcuts of Spring and Autumn (Nos. 2, 3). 


suti 
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No. 3. Autumn. From the Cemetery of S& Nereus and Aclilleus 


The latter has an attendant genius emptying out 
a cornucopia of fruit. There is an entire absence 
of anything distinctively Christian in these deco- 
rations, which reproduce the wall-paintings of 
the best period of Greco-Roman art. On the 
walls, however, we find the usual allegorical and 
Seriptural subjects — the Good Shepherd, the 
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Fisherman, an Agape, Daniel in the Lions' Den, 
&c.* 

Another equally beautiful specimen of the 
vine ornamentation is exhibited on the vault of 
a square chamber of the cemetery of Praetextatus, 
otherwise known as that of St. Urban, beneath 
the church of the same name, lying to the east 
of the Via Appia, near the circus of Maxentius. 
This burial-p'ace belongs to the earliest period, 
and the character of the decorations corresponds 
with heathen art of the 2nd century, and is not 
at all inferior to the best works of the age. 
The accompanying woodcut (No. 4) gives an 
imperfect notion of the elaborate beauty of the 
design. The vault of the chamber is divided 
into four bands, each containing a continuous 
wreath of foliage and flowers, among which are 
nests, and the birds visiting their young. The 
highest wreath is of laurel or bay, a symbol of 
victory, indicative of the Christian triumph. 
Immediately round the arch of the arcosolium is 
a band of reapers cutting down corn and hinding 
Up the sheaves. The plafond of the recess origi- 
nally bore the Good Shepherd with a sheep upon 
his shoulders; but the design has been almost 


No. 4. Fresoosd Vault of Arcosoljum tu the Cemetery of 
St. Praetextatus. 


destroyed by the excavation of later loculi. The 
paintings are small and exquisitely beautiful, 
even in their present state of decay. The family 
to whom this burial-place belonged was evidently 
one of considerable wealth and dignity. But the 
specimens already adduced seem to have been 
surpassed by the great vine of the Callistine 
catacomb (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. 15), the “antique 
style of beauty " of which is noticed by Kugler. 
A stem of a vine encircles each side of the arch 
of an arcosolium with its graceful spirals, lovely 
little naked boys standing on its branches and 
plucking the clusters. The soffit of the arch is 
similarly decorated with vintage scenes. The 
wall of the recess presents what is commonly, 
but erroneously. designated the Dispute with the 
Doctors. = Christ, represented as a benrdless 
young man seated ona curule chair, holds a 
scroll in his left hand and turns towards a 
number of hearers, probably intended for his 
pop jo nj 

* The very early date of these decoratlons is acknow- 
ledged by Le Normant, who ccnsiders some of the 
paintings in St. Domitilla's cemetery to be :'of the same 
style as those in the well known pyramidal tomb of Caius 
Sextlus, Bo. 32. 
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apostles, some of whom are seated and others 
standing (woodcut No. 5). 

The general arrangement of the mura! deco- 
rations of the sepulchral chambers or cewiscuia of 
the Roman catacombs is remarkably uniform. The 
arch-headed tomL rccesses or arcosolsi, which 
occupy three sides of the square chambers, have 
the back wall, the soffits of the arches, and the wall 
above them painted, in the earlier examples with 
mere ornamental arabesques, in the later with 
subjects drawn from the narrow Scriptaral er 
symbolical cycle to which reference has already 
been made. The ceilings are even more richir 
decorated, the subjects being usnally depicted in 
panels distributed round a central picture, which 
most commonly exhibits a representation of the 
Saviour_ under a typical form. The genera] 
appearance of these cubicuđa, and the distribution 
of the paintings, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration from the cubiculum of žhe Ooean in 
the catacoinb of St. Callistus (No. 6). — Tbe 
paintings are early —probably of the 3rd century 
— representing trellis work overgrown with 
flowers, peacocks and other birds, and winged 
genii. In the centre of the vault is the head of 
Ocean, giving its name to the chamber.  Tte 
ornamentation of an early ceiling is exhibited in 
woodcut No. 7, representing the roof of the 
chapel of St. Callistus. The central panel con- 
tains Christ under the typical form of Orpheux 
Four of the eight cirvumscribing panels contain 
Biblical subjects—(1) Moses smiting the Rock ; 
(2) Daniel in the Lions' Den; (3) The Raising 
of Lazarus; (4) David armed with his Sling. 
The intermediate panels represent pastoral sub- 
jects—two of sheep, two of cattle. Another 
chamber, depicted by De' Rossi (vol. i. pl. 10), 
called that of Orpheus, is quite Pompeian in 
character. The ceiling is a beautiful work of 
art. Orpheus is seen in the centre, surrounded 
by heads of genii with dishevelled and flowing 
hair, and supported by eight oblong panels, two 
containing the Good Shepherd, two female oranfexz, 
and the remaining four winged genii bearing 
crooks, floating lightly in the air. The panelled 
walls are embellished with a rich profusion of 
arabesques, combining doves, peacocks, and other 
birds, dolphins, and sea monsters, the only un- 
mistakably Christian emblem being the lamb 
bearing the eucharistic bread. 

The style of these carliest efforts of Christian 
art has been unduly depreciated. They are cha- 
racterized by Lord Lindsay (/fist. of Christ. Art, 
vol. i. p. 39) as “ poor productions," where “ the 
meagreness of invention is only equalled by the 
feebleness of execution," “ inferior, generally 
speaking, to the worst specimens of contemporary 
heathen art." Such a verdict evidences but 
slender acquaintance with the paintings which are 
the subjects of his criticism. The earlier Christian 
frescoes, as we have seen, are quite on a level 
with the best specimens of pagan art of the time, 
and the rapid decadence manifested in the later 
examples belongs not to Christian art alone but 
to art in general. The judgment of Kugler is 
far more favourable. He spenks of the “grandeur 
of arrangement '' exhibited by the earliest paint- 
ings, and admires the “ peculiar solemnity and 
dignity of style" which characterize them, 
though be acknowledges that these excellencies 
are ““accompanied by certain technical defi- 
ciencies," chiefly such as naturally arose from 
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outlines of their figures with strong dark lines. 
The eyes, nose, and mouth were similarly defined 
with black lines. A dash of warm yellow-red 


slight hasty execution (Kugler, u. s. p. 14). 
The mode of execution, according to Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle was as follows (Hist. or 
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No. 6. The Cubiculum of Ocean. “From the Cemetery of St. Callistus, From De' Rossi. 


tone was thrown over the flesh portions of the 
figure, the shadows being worked in in broad 
masses with a deeper tint of the same warm hue, 


Painting, vol. i. p. 3, note). The artists boldly 
stained the rough-coated walls with light water- 
colours of a lively tint, and rapidly defined the 
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The details were almost entirely left to the ima- 
gination of the beholder. The draperies were 
coloured in the primary keys, indicating a tole- 
zable acquaintance with the laws of harmony. 
The general effect of these situple processes is 
pronounced by the same critics to be good. The 
“attitudes are not without grandeur, nor the 
masses of light and shade without breadth, nor 
the drapery without simplicity.? The artists 
were evidently capable of much better things. 
With the lapse of time and the general decay 
of artistic power in Rome, corresponding to the 
universal deterioration of taste and genius which 
characterized the later days of the empire, we 
notice a very sensible decline in the decorations 
of the catacombs. The design becomes increas- 
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ingly rude and clumsy, and the execution shows 
greater carelessness and neglect of detail. The 
figures are ill-proportioned — sometimes square 
and short, at others inordinately elongated. The 
free play of the earlier designs is succeeded by a 
lifeless rigidity. This mechanical stiffness was 
fostered by the narrowness of the cycle of Scrip- 
tural subjects represented, and the unimaginative 
sameness of the mode of representation. Each 
subject had received a well-defined traditional 
type, consecrated by repetition, from which it 
was deemed irreverence to deviate. Thus Chris- 
tian art became “almost hleratic in its character, 
as in ancient Egypt or modern Greece, so fixed 
and immovable were its types; always like one 
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another and always unlike nature " (Northoste, 
u. 8. p. 197). In fact, as Dean Milman has 
truly remarked (Zat. Christ. vi. 605), the 
characteristic of Christian painting was nci 
art but worship, and its highest aim was te 
awaken religious emotion and suggest religious 
thought. Thus imitation took the place of in- 
vention, and imagination was crushed by prece- 
dent. The gradual decadence of the art mars be 
clearly traced in the chronological series giren 
in Agincourt's plates (Peinture, pl. v.—xii.), The 
excellence of design, freedom of drawing, and 
harmony of colouring which mark the earlier 
frescoes gradually disappear as we advance. We 
find _proofs of declension at the end of the 3ri 
century (Pl. viii.). "The drawing is not bad, bu! 


No 7. Calling of ihe Cubiculum of Bt, Callistua  Froin Ferret 


there is no movement and little expression, and 
the treatment is monotonous. In the two succeed- 
ing centuries the deterioration proceeds, though 
the decline is not so rapid as might have been 
anticipated. Classic forms continued till the 
end of the 5th and first half of the 6th centuries. 
Cavalcaselle instances as an example of the art 
of this period a chapel in the cntacomb of St. 
Peter and St. Marcellinus (otherwise called St. 
Helena). The vault is decorated with a large 
figure of Christ seated in a curule chair, in the 
act of benediction. The head is very fine and 
pure. Below, nbove the tomb, are figures of St. 
Peter and St. Marcellinus and two others ranged 
oD either side of the Holy Lamb standing on s 
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rock, whence issue the four rivers of Paradise. 
The frames are long and attenuated, the heads 
small, the hands and feet defective in drawing. 
Another typical example is the colossal head of 
Christ in the act of benediction, from the ceme- 
tery of St. Pontianus. For the first time the 
jewelled nimbus bears the Greek cross, The 
Saviour is of imposing aspect, but conventional. 
The execution is hasty, and the decline marked. 
It probably belongs to the 7th century, but is 
assigned by Martigny to Hadrian 1. 772-775. 
The celebrated paintings which decorate the well 
or baptistery, the jewelled cross, and the Baptism 
of Christ are described in the articles BAPTISTERY, 
p- 174; and CATACOMBS, p. 313. These pic- 
tures, in their present state, are probably restora- 
tions of the originals, coarsely painted over an 
older underlying picture at the time of the repair 
of the catacomb by Hadrian 1. (cf. Tyrwhitt, Art 
Ieaching of Primitive Church, p. 173). These 
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duces the original painting, and that any argu- 
ments founded upon such uncertain data must be 
precarious. The words of Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt, 
with regard to a particular instance, may be 
applied to a large number of these frescoes, “ the 
workmanship is so grossly rude and careless, 
that one is led to suspect that ancient retouchings 
have taken place at some time in the bathos of 
art; and the addition of the coarsest outlines, 
both on the lighted and shaded side of the objects, 
seems to show that the original painting had 
nearly vanished from the wall when some well- 
meaning and totally-ignorant restorer made an 
attempt at securing its meaning “ (Art Teaching, 
&c.. p. 130). The fact of these restorations has 
been lately made patent to those who have no 
opportunity cf examining the originals by the 
invaluable series of photographs taken in the 
catacombs by the magnesium. light, which we 
owe to the unwearied zeal and munificent libe- 


< 


No. &  Ceiling of the Vesiibule of the Catacombs of Naples. From Bellermann. 


restorations may be taken as examples of the 
retouchings and repainting3 of earlier originals 
which prevailed so extensively when the cata- 
combs became the objects of religious visits, and 
which render it so difficult accurately to de- 
termine the date of any particular picture. In 
the catacombs at Naples which have not been 
so much cared for, and are less tampered with 
by modern restorers, the wall-pictures may be 
seen in several instances peeling off, disclosing 
successive strata one behind another. There is 
no reason to question the good faith of the 
original restorers, who probably followed the 
outlines of the decaying subjects as far as they 
could make them out, and only supplied forms and 
details when the original had quite disappeared. 
But it must always be borne in mind, in examin- 
ing the frescoes of the catacombs, that we are in 
all probability looking at a work of the 8th or 
even a later century, which only partially repro- 


rality of Mr. J. H. Parker. The rude later 
touches and hard outlines are in many instances 
clearly to be traced over the original painting. 
It is needless to pursue the melancholy history 
of the decline of religious art any further. The 
power of drawing grew feebler and feebler, all 
sense of beauty of form perished, proportion 
was disregarded, the colouring became crude 
and inharmonious, until, with the close of the 
8th century, a period of darkness set in, when 
Christian art was lost in the Western world, 
and only dragged on an unnatural and mechanical 
existence in the traditional Byzantine art of the 
East. 

The remarkable series of frescoes which em- 
bellish the catacombs of Naples must not be 
passed over. They have, however, been so fully 
described _ in a previous article (CATACOMBS, 
p. 316), that it is needless to enlarge upon them 
here. . The chief authorities for these paintings 
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are the plates of Bellermann's work (Hamburg, 
1839). "The greater part there given are no 
longer visible. 'The vault of the vestibule is 
painted in the Pompeian style, and probably by 
pagan artists, some of the subjects being dis- 
tinctly heathen. It belongs to the first half- 
century of the Christian era (No. 8). The vault 
has been subsequently plastered over, and a 
second set of subjects of the Bth century paintei 
over it. "But the new coat did not adhere well, 
and has fallen off to a large extent, exhibiting 
the first painting below it. There is also 
a good painting of a peacock, with  vases 
and flowers, belonging to the first period. 
Among the paintings that decorate the chapels 
we may call attention to one presenting full- 
length figures of St. Paul with a scroll, and St. 
Laurence with his crown of martyrdom in his 
hand. They are. not nimbed, and are assigned 
by Mr. J.H. Parker to the 5th century (No. 9). 
Half-lengths of St. Desiderius and St. Agutius, 
in another recess, deserve notice as exemplifying 
the bad drawing of the 8th century. The faces 
are elongated, the sockets of the eyes exaggerated 
in size, the hands enormous and clumsy, and the 
whole displays a barbaric ignorance of form and 
blindness to beauty. 


No. 9. 88. Paul and Laurence, Gatacomb at Naples. 


JI. Byzantine.—Up to the commencement of 
the 7th century there was no decided difference 
between Eastern and Western art. Wherever 
Roman civilization extended Christian art was 
essentially the same. 1t was not till the middle 
of the 7th century that the distinction between 
Roman and Byzantine art began to arise. 'V'hat 
was the epoch of the greatest decadence of art in 
the West, crushed by the Lombard invasion, while 
in the Fast, under the emperor Justinian, a new 
and vigorous intellectual lite was rapidly deve- 
loping itself and manifesting its energy, as else- 
where, in the domain of art. This new influence 
rapidly made itself felt through the civilized 
world. “The style of art universally prevailing 
in the latter part of the 7th and the 8th cen- 
turies and onward was that which, as dis- 
tinguished from the Roman school, is known by 
the title of Byzantine (Kugler, Handbook of 
Painting, i. p. 47). The characteristic mental 
differences of the West and the East were 
reflected in their artistic works. The con- 
templative prevailed in the productions of the 
Byzantine art schools, as the practical did in 
those of Rome. The idea of dramatic historical 
painting was alien to the Byzantine genius. 
Even the movements of life were distasteful. 
Calm, motionless figures offered themselves to 
the devotion of the worshippers in dignified 
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repose. Fase stiftened into mngiditr, tradit:: 
usurped the place of invention, the study «+: 
nature was laid aside, and the artist followei i 
strictly prescribed type which allowed no scs;e 
for the play of the imagination, and ended ir : 
system of mere mechanical copring, where. -: 
Kugler's words (#. s. p. 56), “the capacity — 
the artist was only regulated by the number 51. 
quality of the tracings which he had been at- 
to procure from the works of his predecessers. 
A fuller discussion of Byzantine art and ti 
chief examples remaining, must be reserved ix 
the article treating on mosaic  decoratine 
(Mosa1cs).  Byzantine frescoes of the 6th, 71. 
and 8th centuries, it is believed do nc$ erist: 
though, from the permanence of the traditicna 
type, and the strict adherence to artistic rula 
there is no doubt that later compositions enati 
us to realise their character with great accurarr. 
We have no account of catacomb paintings r 
the East, though it is possible that such are oa!; 
awaiting more thorough research. One suci 

was not long since discovered at Alexandria, sni 

is described by De' Rossi (Bul/etino, Novem. 

1864; Agost. 1865), and Northcote ( Rom. Si 

p. 221). [t contains a liturgical painting, apga- 

rently representing the participation in t:> 

eucharist, together with the miracle at Cam 

and the multiplication of the loaves and fisba, 

with Greek inscriptions over. But it belongs te 

a period anterior to the development. of Brzmu:- 

tine art, and differs little, if at all, from ta 

paintings of the Roman catacombs. 

II. Zombardic.—The relics of the new strle ci 
art consequent on the Lombard invasion in ti 
Gth and 7th centuries are very scanty, and quit 
insufficient to furnish data for determining i: 
character with any minuteness. It is probab= 
however, that the “ naturalism and insistence ća 
fact, the vigorous imagination of truth and wii 
Play of fancy in fiction, the delight in actica. 
motion, and contest, the taste for hunting ani 
battle, the irresistible or unresisted taste fer 
the humorous grotesque," described so vividiy 
by Mr. Ruskin (Stones of Venice, voL i. append. #) 
as characterizing their more lasting works in 
architecture and sculpture, were exhibited 2 
their pictorial efforts, in which, with all their 
ruđeness and total license of style, there lav, x: 
Kugler remarks (p. 45), “a germ of freedom fran 
which, later, a new school of development was ts 
spring." The historical subjects which Que 
Theodelinda caused to be painted on the walls af 
her palace at Monza, at the beginning of the "th 
century, have unhappily perished, if, indeed, 
they were frescoes and not mosaics. 

Some account is given by Von Rumohr (Itel 
Forschung. vol. i. p. 193, Berl. 1827) of the 
examples of the Lombardic style still existing ja 
the remains of the frescoes in the tribune of the 
subterranean church at Assisi, and in the crvpt 
of SS. Nazaro e Celso at Verona. The former 
are placed by him in the 8th centurr. The 
lights are laid on in impasto, an art subsequentiy 
lost. The frescoes at Verona are very similar in 
design and execution. Several Biblical scene« are 
there rudely painted on a coarse white ground. 

IV. Cycles of Scriptural Subjects.—Attentica 
has been already drawn to the remarkable fact 
that out of the almost infinite wealth of his 
torical subjects in the Old and New Teta 
ments suitable for pictorial fepresentation, br 
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which important doctrines are set forth or 
holy lessons imparted, a comparatively smajl 
number were selected, and that the limits thus 
laid down were scarcely ever transgressed by 
the artists. Nor were these, generally speak- 
ing, precisely the subjects that we should have 
če priori expected to have been the object of ex- 
clusive preterence. Many of the most striking 
events of the 0. T., and the most characteristic 
incidents of the life of Christ are entirely passed 
over, while some which appear to us subordinate 
are repested times without number. The er- 
planation of this procedure is to be sought in the 
principle of typical parallelism which guided the 
church from the first in her choice of subjects 
for delineation. Her leading idea was to veil 
the great facts of Redemption “ under the parallel 
and typical events of the patriarchal and Jewish 
dispensation—admitting no direct representations 
from gospe! history but such as illustrated the 
kingly office of the Saviour and the miracles by 
which He prefigured the illumination of the 
spirit and the resurrection of the body" (Lord 
Lindsay, Christian Art, vol. i. p. 48). It fol- 
lowed therefore that even these events were not 
treated so much as facts of history, to be por- 
trayed with any idea of reproducing the incident 
as it may be conceived to have occurred, but as 
types in which the spiritual meaning was pre- 
dominant.  Consequently, not the choice of the 
subject “alone but the mode of trenting it was 
matter to be regulated by authority. Nothing 
beyond the minor details and the mode of exe- 
cution was left to the artist. The church dic- 
tated what should be painted and how. “The 
symbolical system of this hieratic cycle," says De? 
Hossi, *“is established beyond all dispute, not 
only by the choice and arrangement of subjects, 
but also by the mode of representing them. 
“ Christ's resurrection, with that of the church in 
His Person, is the theme on which in their pecu- 
liar language the artists of the catacombs seem 
never weary of expatiating " (Lord Lindsay, u. s. 
Pp. 51), and representing to the eyes and hearts 
of the beholders under every varied form of 
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. every sarcophagus of the early Christian church. 


The same events, with the others belonging to 
this cycle, are continually referred to in the 
writings of the early fathers, who thus evi- 
denced the hold they had taken of the popular 
mind, as familar illustrations of the truths of 
revelation. 

We may select one or two of the subjects of 
most frequent recurrence in early Christian art 
to illustrate what has been said as to the ad- 
herence to a traditional typ», even when quite 
at variance with all historical probability. No 
subject meets us more constantly than Noah in 


No. 10. Noah in the Ark. 


the ark receiving the dove with the olive-branch, 
in evident allusion to the sacrament of baptism 
and salvation in the church (1 Pet, iii. 31). But 
with slight modifications of detail the type never 
varies. As in the illustration given above (No. 
10), the ark is always a small square box with 
an open lid, out of which a man inany sizes too 
large for his receptacle appears, and _welcomes 
back the dove. Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac is 
of perpetunl recurrence.! Both are usually clad 
in tunica. In an example from the cemetery of 


svmbol, type, and allegory. The earliest allusion | Priscilla, Abraham wears highpriestly robes. 


No. 11. 


toa cjele of this kind, not, 1t is true, coritaaning 
any reference to pictorial representation, occurs 
in the Apostolical Constitutions (lib. v. c. 7). 
Some of the Scriptural events there spoken of as 
types or pledges of the resurrection of man, viz. 
the deliverance of Jonah from the whale's belly, 
the preservation of the three children in the 
fiery furnace, and of Daniel in the licens' den, 
from the O. T., and the cure of the_man sick of 
the palsy, and of the blind man on whose eyes 
Christ laid clav, the feeding of the five thousand, 
the miracle of Cana, and the raising of Lazarus, 
are those which meet us perpetually pninted in 
almost every cubiculum, and carved on almost 


The ram is a frequent accessory. The his- 
tory of Jonah, the type of His work, death, 
and resurrection, chosen by Christ himself, 
in its three scenes, when once seen will be 
universally recognised, from the sameness of 
the form of the sea-monster and the details of 
the picture. In our illustration (No. 11) all 
these typical events are combined into one 
picture. Daniel in the lions' den, infinitely re- 
peated, adheres on the whole to the same form 
and arrangement. One given hy Perret repre- 


f Augustine spraks of the sacrifice of Isaac, " tot locis 
pictum "' (Count. Faust. \ib. xxli, . 12). 
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sents him as wearing the Phryglan cap, which | the Issue of Blood. (7) The Multiplicatien sf 


also usually distinguishes his companions the 
three children in the furnace, another of the 
most commonly oceurring types of deliverance 
(No. 12). The permanence of one type sanctioned 
by ecelesiastical tradition exhibited in these and 
almost every other Scriptural representation in 
these early paintings, anticipates the authorita- 
tive statement of the church made some centuries 


No. 12. The Three Children. From the Cemetery of St. Hermes. 
(Bosio, p. 565.) 


later in the iconoclastic controversy, “ Non est 
imaginum structura picturarum inventio, sed 
ecclesiae catholicae probata legislatio et traditio " 
(Cone. Nic, ii. art. vi., Labbe Concil. vol. vii. p. 
831). 

The same restriction to one cycle and adhe- 
rence to one authorised pictorial form are seen 
in the frescoes from the N. T. (See JESUS 
CHRIST.) 

The following may be accepted as a tolerably 
complete account of the cycle of the O. T. subjects 
found in the catacombs. We have only included 
those which had received a fired traditional 
form, and were constantly repeated, excluding 
those only occurring once or twice :— & 

I. (1) The Fall, with Adam, Eve, the tree, and 
the serpent. (2) The Offering of Cain and Abel. 
(3) Noah receiving the Dove. (4) The Sacrifice 
of Isaac. (5) Moses removing his Shoes. 
Moses striking the Rock. (7) David with his 
Sling. (8) Elijah's Translation. (9) The Three 
Children in the Fiery Furnace. (10) Daniel in 
the Lions Den. (11) Jonah (a) Swallowed by 
the Whale ; (0) Disgorged ; (c) Reposing under 
his Booth. (12) Job on the Dunghjll ; to which 
may be added, though of much rarer occurrence, 
(13) Tobias with the Fish, and (14) Susanna and 
the Elders. ' 

The New Testament cycle, under the same 
restriction, is as follows :— 

II. (1) The Adoration of the Magi. (2) The 
Miracle at Cana. (3) Christ and tlie Woman of 
Samaria. (4) The Healing of the Paralytic, the 
man carrying his bed. (5) The Healing of the 
Blind Man. (6) The Cure of the Woman with 


# The most detailed description of the members of these 
Scriptural cycles, with references to the localitics in 
wbich they may be sought for, is supplied by the Danish 
bishop Dr. Fred. Munter, in his work of learned research, 
Sinnbilder und Kunsivorstellungen der alter Christen, 
Altona, 1825. ' 


(6) | 


the Loaves and Fishes. 
zarus. (9) Zacchaeus. (10) The Triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem. (11) Christ tefr 
Pilate, the latter_ washing his hands (1: 
Christ and the Apostles on the Shore of ti» 
Sea of Galilee, after the Resurrection, wihb 
bread and fish. To these may be added. thosgi 
not strictly belonging to the cycle, (13) tt» 
Annunciation (Bottari, tav. 176), (14) Our Lord: 
Baptism, in the catacomb of St. Pontianus, ani 
(15) the Five Wise Virgins, from St. Agns 
(Perret, ii. 42). 

We must not omit to mention the frescus 
representing the Agape which so frequently me 
us. In many of these there is nothing ds- 
tinctively Christian, and Mr. Tyrwhitt remari: 
on the close resemblance between the Agap « 
the catacombs of St. Domitilla, and St. Calliste:, 
and the confessedly heathen banquet of the sera 
priests in the Gnostic catacomb. That of wlbia 
we give a woodcut (No. 13), from the catacerb 
of SS. Marcellinus and Peter, already describe! 
(p. 312), presents nothing by which we can d- 
terinine whether the feast depicted had a r'!+ 
gious character or not. - In others, however, tr» 
decussated loaves, the bread and fish in seva 
baskets, and the seven persons, in evident all:. 
sion to the interview between Christ and sera 
of his disciples at the sea of Galilee, evidence tke 
Christian origin and purpose of the painting. 


(8) The Raising of La 


a _ 


No. 13. Agape. pam o a hani 
Bosio.) 


We have already lamented the entire abaeace 
of all examples of religious paintings derivei 
from churches or basilicas, owing to the destra- 
tion of the buildings themselves, or of the decar 
or removal of the pictures. This want howere 
is in some degree compensated for by contem- 
poraneous lists of the subjects represented, ani 
to some extent of the manner in which ther 
were depicted, for which we are indebted to SL 
Ambrose and St. Paulinus of Nola. 

In the latter half of the 4th century the Am- 
brosian basilica at Milan was decorated with 1 
cycle of 21 Scriptural paintings, all but four 
of which represented 0. T. subjects. They are 
described in the “ Disticha ad picturas sacras m 
Basilica Ambrosiana," given in the “fazni Sinoeri di 
Sant' Ambrogio," published by Biraghi (Milazo, 
1862). The subjects are (1) Noah and the Dore. 
(2) Abraham beholding the Stars. (3) Abra- 
ham entertaining the Angels. (4) The Sacrifice 
of Isaac. (5) The Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca 
(6) Jacob craftily obtaining the Birthright. (7) 
Jacob and the Speckled and Ring-straked Flocks. 
(8) Joseph's Coat shown to Jacob by his 3oas 


ose. 
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(9) Joseph sold by his Brethren. (10) Joseph 
and Potiphar's Wife. (11) Joseph's Dreums. 
(12) Absalom caught by his Hair. (13) Jonah 
swallowed by the Great Fish. (14) The Wolf 
lying down with the Kid. (15) Jeremiah's 
Prophetical Commission. (16) The Ascension 
of Elijah. (17) Daniel in the Lions Den. (18) 
The Annunciation. (19) Zacchacus in the Syca- 
more Tree. (20) The Transfiguration. (21) 
St. John reclining on Christ's Breast. = This 
cycle is remarkable as including several subjects 
seldom or never occurring in existing remains. 
Subjects (1), (4), (13), (14), and (17) are among 
the most frequent, but all the rest are found 
most rarely, while of the majority it would be 
ditticult to name an example. 

The most detailed accounts of the decoration 
of a church with Scriptural paintings are those 
given by Paulinus of Nola in the early years of 
the 5th century, when describing the basilica 
erected by him in honour of St. Felix (Poem. 
xxvii.). We here find the first direct enunciatiou 
of the principle set torth by Joannes Daumascenus 
(Orat. F. de Imagin. vol. i. p. 314), and von- 
stantly repeated since, that “ pictures are the 
books of the unlearned.?" = 'The festival of St. 
Felix, which occurred in the winter, gathered 
together an immense concourse of country folk, 
who thought to do honour to the tumb of the 
saint by passing the night in feasting, too usually 
resulting in-a gross debauch : 


“ male crcdula sanctos 
Perfusis balante mero gaudere sepulcbris." 
(Ib. v. 565.) 


In the hope of beguiling the gross minds of 
these illiterate pensants from the sensual de- 
lights which were their chief attractions, and 
awakeuing purer thoughts and holier aspirations 
by the examples of the holy personages there 
depicted, aud at the same time with the view of 
imparting to them some knowledge of the chiet 
facts of sacred history, and at any rate of leaving 
them less leisure for their coarser pleusures, 
Paulinus adopted the somewhat unusual expedient 
(raro more) of embellishing the portico of the new 
basilica with a series of Scriptural paintings. "They 
occupied either the ceiling or the upper portion of 
the wall, only to be seen with up-turned face 
and head thrown back (:b. vv. 511-513), The 
series embraced subjects from the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, and Ruth. Those particularised by Pau- 
linus (ib, vv. 515-535, 607—6335) are the Creation 
of Man, Abraham's Departure from Ur, the 
Angels received by Lot, Lot's Wite, the Suncrilice 
of lsaac, Isaac opening the Wells, Jacob's Dream, 
Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, the Crossing of 
Jordan, Naomi and her Daughters-in-law, and 
the Passage of the Red Sea. The titles of the 
various pictures were written over them : 


“ ut litera monstret 
Quod manus explicuit."—(Ib. 584) 


"he description of the last two subjects indicates, 
as Deun Milman remarks (Hist. of Christianity, 
val iii. p. 399 note), if it was drawn from the 
picture itself, considerable talent on the painter's 
part for composition and landscape as well as for 
the drawing of figures. Not content with these 
pictorial_ embellishments of -his new basilica, 
Paulinus decorated the old basilica of St. Felix 
in a similar manner, selecting subjects from the 
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New Testament, that thus “that which was new 
might be an ornament to the old, and the old to 
the new." "These occupied a lower position, and 
could be viewed ““lumine recto “ (Pvem. xxviii. 
vv. 167-179). Three narrow chapels (cellue) 
opening out of the atrium, exhibited examples of 
male and female virtue. One was painted with 
the history of Job and Tobit; another with those 
of Esther and Judith. That in the centre com- 
memorated martyrs of both sexes (i. vv. 15-27), 
The paintings in the apse of the basilica at Fondi 
are also described by Paulinus in a letter to his 
friend Severus (Ep. xxsii. 17). The subjects 
were of the same nature as many still extant in 
the apses of basilicas; a crowned cross standing 
in the Hlowery meads of Paradise, and the Holy 
Lamb anointed by the Dove and crowned by the 
Father, with the sheep and goats on either hand. 
These may have been worked in mosaic. 

There is abundant evidence that the walls of 
civil and domestic buildings were also decorated 
with paintings, sometimes secular, sometimes re- 
ligious. Those of the palace of Queen 'IV'heode- 
linda at Monza have been already referred to. 
Sidonius Apollinaris describes the villa of his 
friend Pontius Leontius at Bourg, at the contlu- 
ence of the Dordogne and Garonne, as profusely 
ornamented with wall-paintings, one series repre- 
senting the Mithridatic campaign of Lucullus, 
another the early history of the Jewish nation, 
*“ recutitorum primordia Judaeorum,"?  Sidonius 
expresses his astonishment at the lustre and 
durability of the colours (Sid. Apoll. Curm. xxii.). 
We learn from Ernandus Nigellus (lib. iv.) that 
the whole Scripture history was painted on the 
walls of Charlemagne's palace at Ingelheim. 1t 
is needless to say all these have perished. 

Authorities.—Alt, Heiligenbilder ; Bellermann, 
Katukomben zu Neapel; Bingham, Origines, bk. 
viii. c. 8; Boldetti, Osservazioni ; Bosio, Roma 
ŠSotterranca ; Bottari, Sculture e pitture; Ciam- 
pini, Vetcra Monumenta; Kugler, fHand!ook of 
Panting; Lindsay, Lord, Sketches of Christian 
Art; Munter, Sinnbilder ; Northcote and Brown- 
low, Zoma Sotterranea "Parker, J. H., Photo- 
graphs; Perret, Les Catacombes de Rome ; Piper, 
Mythol, u. Sumbol. der Christlich. Kunst ; Raoul 
Rochette, Tablcau des Catacombes ; Discours; Rio, 
Art Chretivnne; Rossi, De', Roma Svtterranea ; 
Seroux d'Agincourt, Z' Histoire de Art par les 
monwmens; Tyrwhitt, Art Teaching of thc Primi- 
tive Cnurch. [E. V.] 
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FRIULI, COUNCIL OF (Zorojuliense con- 
cilium), held at Friuli, A.D. 796, not 791, as Pagi 
shews (Mansi xiii. 854) under Paulinus, patrisrch 
of Aquileia, whose letter to Charlemagne, for- 
merly misconnected with the synod of Altino, 
A.D. 802 (did. p. 827), assigns three causes for 
its meeting: (1) the orthodox faith; (2) eccle- 
siastical discipline, and (3) recent outrages, pro- 
bably by the Huns. The first of these is explained 
in his speech, which is an elaborate apology for 
the reception into the Western creed of the 
“ Filioque," which Charlemagne had attacked, 
and the pope vindicated, the 2nd Nicene counvil 
two years betore for_not having in theirs: Pau- 
linus himself endeavouring to prove both right 
The resemblance between parts of this speech 
and the Athanasian creed has been remarked 
and is very close. — Besides which it is observablo 
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that all priests are requiređ to commit to memory 
the entire exposition of “the Catholic faith," 
with which he concludes: while, for everybody 
else, the learning by heart of the Creed and 
the Lords Prayer is prescribed. Of the canons, 
the 1st threatens simony; the 2nd drunken- 
ness; the 4th and 5th deprecate secular employ- 
ments and amusements for the clergy. By 
the 10th divorced couples are forbidden to 
remarry till one of the two dies; and by the 
13th all are inhibited from working on Sundays 
and holidays (Mansi xiii. 830 and seq.). 

[E. S. F£.) 


FRUITS, OFFERING AND BENEDIC- 
TION OF. 1. The Eastern Rite.—In the so- 
called Apostolical Constitutivns (vii. 29) the duty 
is inculcated of giving to the priests the first- 
fruits of the press and of the floor, of honey, 
grapes, shell-fruita, &c., and the firstlings of the 
flock and herd, that the stores of the giver and 
the produce of his land may be blessed (eVAo- 
1n8%dw). As this precept or exhortation comes 
in the midst of others relating to the Holy Com- 
munion, we might, perhaps, inter from it alone 
that in the East those things were otfered and 
blessed during the celebration of that sacrament. 
They were at least brought to the altar, and at 
that time ; for the third (or, as in some editions, 
the second) apostolical canon forbids anything 
but ears of new corn and grapes in their seasons, 
oil for the lamps, and frankincense, to be 
“ brought to the altar at the time of the holy 
sacrifice," At a later period they certainly were 
blessed during the liturgy; for the council in 
Trullo (A.D. 691) found that in some churches 
the grapes brought to the altar were _“ joined to 
the unblcody sacrifice of the oblation, and both 
distributed together to the people ;" whereupon 
it decreed that “the priests should bless the 
grape separately? (Can. xxviii.). In book viii. 
€. xl. of the Constitutions is a thanksgiving for 
first-fruits offered. In the book it follows the 
“ morning laying on of hands; but as it comes 
after the dismissal, it is clearly independent of 
that. 1t might, for aught that appears, be used, 
when occasion required, at the celebration or any 
other service. It begins thus, “ We give Thee 
thanks, O Lord Almighty, Creator and Provider 
of all things, through Thine only begotten Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, not as we ought, but as 
we can, for the first- fruits offered unto Thee. 
The whole form, which is rather long, is a 
thanksgiving in this strain. Later forms, though 
apparently of very great antiquity, are conceived 
in a ditferent spirit, and appropriately entitled, 
“ Prayers on behalf of those who ofler first- 
fruits" (Euchologion, pp. 695, 656, ed. Goar), 
They are, with one exception, rather petitions 
for a benefit, than ascriptions of praise. They 
are used at the benediction of “ grapes, figs, 
pomegranates, olives, apples, peaches, plums.? 
Grapes, if ripe, were blessed in the Greek church 
on the 6th of August (Zuchologion, p. 695). 

1. The Western Rite.—One proof of the great 
antiquity of the benediction of grapes is that it 
took place in the West (as a rule) on the 6th 
of August, as well as among the Greeks (Sacram, 
rregor. in Lit. Rom. Vet.; Muratori, tom. ii. col. 
109). The earliest extant forms are in the Ge- 
lasian_sacramentary, the substance of which is 
at least as old as the filth century. — 'There, 
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among the Orativnes et Preces for Ascencsa 
Day, we find this rubric and prayer: * Tašr 2 
little before the end of the canon thou sia! 
bless the new fruits (fruges novas). Tae Ee: 
diction follows: Bless, O Lord, these new fruit: 
of the bean, which Thou, O Lord, hast reu:- 
safed to ripen, &c., in the name of our Les 
Jesus Christ; by whom Thou, O Lord, de 
alway create all these good things, &c. Fes. 
the Canon" (Muratori, tom. i. col. 5568) be 
where, in the same sacramentary, the prass 
occurs again slightly altered, and with the alter- 
natives, “* grape or bean " (Zbid. col. 746). Hu 
here followed by another benediction of fra 
fruits of any kind (primitias creaturae Tus: 
and by a “ Benediction of Apples."" From sx 
MSS. of the later Gregorian sacramentary, r: 
learn that apples were blessed on tbe viii Eu 
Aug., i.e., on St. James' Day (Martene, Ze dx. 
Ecct. Rit. L.iv. e. xxxiii. € xi.). The praver frez 
which we have quoted above is preservel in tre 
last-named sacramentary as a Benedutic Dre 
(Muratori, tom. ii. col. 109). The oldest MS. df 
the Gelasian does not reach beyond the eizt:: 
century, nor that of the Gregorian beroni ts 
Ninth; but we have proof that the custom su 
known in the West befvre the eighth centirr, 
and therefore that the recognition of it in ts 
Roman sacramentaries was not an interpeliteu 
of that period. The prayer above cited trem tie 
Gelasian occurs with the title, Zenednto osu 
(sic) creaurae (sic) Pomorum, in the manuicriri 
Gallican sacramentary, written in the seveci 
century, if not earlier, found by Mabiilon iu t:» 
monastery at Bobio, in Italy, and prebti 
carried thither from Lureuil by its founder, x. 
Columbanus, A.D. 613, or by one of his foliower 
(see the Husacum Italicum, tom. i. p. S9h; € 
Muratori, u. s. tom. ii. col. 9599. In the Le 
tionary of Luxeuil, another happy discovery s 
Mabillon, we find the Eucharistic le-sons 4i 
Missam de novog Fructus (sic). The propkec i: 
taken from Joel ii. 21-27; the epistle irm 
1 Cor. ix. 7-15; and the gospel from St. Jeti 
vi, 49-52 (De Liturgiđ Gallicana, p. 161). Fra 
this coming after the Legendu of the Passion 

St. John the Baptist, Sept. 24 (Zituny. tu 
p. 458), and from the internal evidence of tš« 
lessons, We infer that it is the benediction of tie 
new corn for which provision is here made. Ti 
rite was probably carried by our countryri: 
Boniface (Winfred), A.D. 723, with the comm: 
Roman ottices, to his converts in Germanr ; ir 
we find the Gelasian benedictivns of fruit, šw 
with certain others, among the Moment: 
Veteris Liturgiae Alemannicae, published by Ger- 
bert (Part 1. p. 307). A very brief esrampir 
peculiar to this collection may be given:— 
“ Bless, O Lord, this fruit of new trees, thu! 
they who use thereof may be sanctihed ; threqst, 
&c.  Itis interesting to add that similar bete 
dictions were practised in our own country. ln 
the pontifical of Egbert, who became archbishop 
of York in 732, are the six following formu- 
laries:—(1.) Benedictio ad omnia quic rofečrs: 
(ii.) Benedictio ad Fruges noaas ; (iii.) Benedicte 
Pomorum ; (iv. ) Alia ; (v. ) Benedictio Panis nori: 

(vi.) Alia. There is, of course, no mentien o 
grapes, nor is the Gelasian prayer that we hare 
cited given with any other application. Of the 
above, ii. and v. are not in the Roman sacra- 
imentaries. 'I'he last runs thus: “ Bless, O Lord 
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this creature of brend, as Thou didst bless the 
tive loaves in the wilderness, that all who taste 
thereof may receive health both of body and of 
soul; through, &c." (Pontificale Ecgberhti, p. 
115; ed. Surtees Society, 1854). 

It will be perceived that in the West, as well 
as Eust, the oflering of first-fruits as a token of 
gratitude to the Giver of All soon degenerated 
into a mode of asking for a blessing on the con- 
sumption of His gitts. It should be understood, 
also, that both in the East and West the first- 
fruits brought to be blessed were left for the use 
ot the priests. “It is becoming and expedient," 
says Origen, A.D. 230, *“ that the first-fruits be 
offered also to the priests of the Gospel." “For 
if one believed that the fruits of the earth were 
given to him by God, he would surely know how 
to honour God from His gitts and benefits by 
giving thereof to the priests " (ZZom. xi. in Num. 
& 2, tom. x. pp. 105, 106; ed. Lommatzsch). 
Similarly St. Jerome, commenting on Ezekiel 
xliv. 30: “The first-fruits of our foods are 
otfered to the priests; that we may taste nothing 
of the new fruits, before the priest has tasted 
them. For we do this, that the priest may lay 
up a blessing and our otlering in his house; or 
that the Lord may bless our houses at his 
prayer." 

We have already duoted a rubric from the 
Gelasian_sacramentary, which orders that the 
benediction of fruits shall take place “a little 
before the end of the canon." The prayer was in- 
serted immediately after the words, * not weigh- 
ing our merits, but pardoning our offences " (now 
in our first Post-Communion Collect), and im- 
mediately before the concluding clause, “ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." This clause (altered in 
this manner, “in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ") was thus made to close the benediction. 
After it the priest added, “ Per quem haec omnia, 
Domine, semper bona creas, sanctificas, vivificaa, 
benedicis et praestas nobis, Per ipsum," &c. 
These words are now a permanent part of the 
canon; but they do not seem to belong to it. 
The words, “ haec omnia “ cannot with any pro- 
priety be applied to the eucharistic elements 
alone.  Hence some ritualists, as e. g. Grancolas 
(-Anciennes Liturgies, p. 657), and De Vert (Ex- 
poli. des Cerćmon. tom. iv. Remarque xxx.), &c., 
suppose that this doxology was at first only used 
w hen other things were offered to be blessed, and 
formed no part of the service of the mass. Le 
Brun (Erzplication, p. iv. art. xvi.), Bona (fer. 
Kit. 1. 2, c. xiv. S v.), DAchery (Spicil. tom. iv. 
Praef.), and others, maintain that it was a con- 
stant part of the liturgy, but that when there 
was a benediction of fruits, it applied to them 
as well as to the elements. [W.E. S.) 


FRONTAL (Frontalis or Frontale) is defined 
by Lindwood to be “apparatus pendens in fronte 
a ltaris, qui alias dicitur Palla." [ALTAR-CLOTHS ; 
ANTEPENDIUM.] The word is not uncommon in 
ancient documents. Thus, for instance, a charter 
of Chindasuintha, king of the Goths, of the year 
645 A.D. (quoted by Ducange, s. v.) runs: *“of- 
ferimus . . , vestimenta altaris omnia ad ple- 
num, sive frontalia, sive principalia . . ." A 
later charter, quoted by the same authority, 
speaks of “ quatuor fronžales de serico.? — [U.] 


FRONTO. (ID) Abbot, martvr at Alexandria; 
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commemorated April 14 (Hart. Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(2) [FELIx (5).) 
(8) Bishop at Petragoricas; commemorated 
Oct. 24 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). — [W.F.G.] 


FRUCTUOSA. [DosaTus (8). 
FRUCTUOSUS, bishop, martyr at Tarra- 


gona_ with Augurius and Eulogius, deacons, in 
the time of Gallienus; commemorated Jan. 21 
(3furt. Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


FRUCTUS MEDII TEMPORIS. [Va- 
CANCY.) 


FRUMENTIUS. (1) Martyr in Africa with 
Victorianus and another Frumentius, under Hun- 
nericus; commemorated March 23 (Mart. Kom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi), 

(2) or Salama ; commemorated Maskarram 23 
= Sept. 20 (Cal. Ethiop.) [SALAMA]. [W.F.G.] 


FUGITIVES (from a monastery). Monastic 
codes shew that their framers had to guard on 
the one hand against a leniency which might 
encourage desertion on the part of monks tired 
of their seclusion and eager for the world, and 
on the other against a severity which might elose 
the door-too fast against deserters wishing to be 
readmmitted. The rule of Benedict, as always, 
is very lenient on this point. A monk who escapes 
from a monastery, like one who is expelled, is 
to be received again if he vows amendment, even 
after three desertions (Xeg. Ben. c. 29, cf. Reg. 
Cuj. ad Virg. c. 21), but only into the lowest 
grade (Aeg. Ben. ib. cf. Reg. Pachom. c. 79, Reg. 
Fruct. c. 20, Reg. Cuj. ib.). Some commenta- 
tors, indeed, take this rule as implying, that 
the abbat may readmit even after a fourth de- 
sertion, though the culprit has no right to 
require it (Martene, Reg. Comment. in 1oc.). But 
later comimnentators (e.g. Menard, Haeften) in- 
terpret it more strictly (Martene, Zeg. Comm. 
ib.) The first council of Orleans, A.D. 511, cen- 
sures abbats lenient to fugitive _monks, or who 
receive monks from other monasteries (Conc. 
Aurel. i. c. 19). The second couucil of Tours, 
A.D. 567, allows fugitives to be re-admitted on 
dving penance. 

In the same spirit of wise tolerance Benedict 
is silent as to the steps to be taken to bring 
back the fugitive, apparevtly judging it best to 
leave him alone, if without any desire to return 
(Mart. Reg. Comm. ib.). But Ferreolus pre- 
scribes that the fugitive is to be recalled (/'eg. 
Ferr. 6. 20), and Fructuosus forbids him to be 
admitted into another monastery ; and orders 
him to be brought back, by force if necessary, 
as a criminal, with hands tied behind his back 
(Reg. Fruct. c. 20). It was enacted by Justi- 
nian that a monk returning to the secular life 
should be degraded by the bishop and governor 
of the province from, his civil position, and be 
sent back with his worldly goods to his monas- 
teryz if he deserted again, he _ was to be 
drafted into the army (Novell. 123). A similar 
decree_ was passed by the seventh council of 
Toledo, A.D. 646 (Conc. Tolet. c. 5). The second 
council of Constantinople, A.D. 553, sentenced an 
abbat who should be _remiss in seeking to bring 
back the stray sheep into the monastic fold to 
deprivation. 

Later enactments are very severe against fugi- 
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tives, “The Cistercian rule forbids the reception | 


even into the lowest rank of a monk who has 
deserted twice, or has staved away more than 
eleven days. The renegade is in any case to 
wear a distinctive dress, as badge of his disgrace, 
and to be ercluded from the choir ; the abbat 
who fails to enforce this rule is to do penance. 
The original statutes of the Carthusians untrock 
the renegade; the modern compel him to re- 
sume the dress of his order. The Augustinian 
rule tempers severity with mercy. The rene- 
gade is to live outside the _monastery itself, but 
under the care of the bishop, and the abbat is 
to shew kindness to him, if penitent (Mart. Rog. 
Com. in loc. cit.). (LG.S.] 


FULGENTIUS, bishop in Africa; comme- 
morated Jan. 1 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usu- 
ardi). (W.F.G.] 


FUNERAL. [BURIAL OF THE DEAD; OBsE- 
QUIES.) 

FUNERAL-FEAST. [CATACOMBS, p. 312; 
CELLA MEMORIAE.] 

FUNERAL-SERMONS (Epitaphia, Aćyor 
dzerdpioi). "Christians followed the old custom 
of many of the heathen nations, of holding an 
oration over the remains of famous men departed 
(BURIAL OF THE DEAD, p. 253]. To say no- 
thing of the discourses—triumpha! rather than 
gorrowing—delivered overthe remains of martyrs, 
Gregory of Nyssa held funeral orations on the 
death of the empresses Pulcheria and Placilla, and 
of bishop Meletius. On the death of Constantine 
the Great, several bishvps celebrated his praises, 
conspicuous among whom was  Fusebius of 
Caesarea. Gregory of Nazianzus exercised his 
pathetic eloquence over the bier of his brother 
Caesarius, of his father and his sister, and over 
that of Basil the Great; Ambrose preached on 
the death of his brother Satyrus, of Valentinian, 
and of Theodosius.* The tone of these orations 
is, for the most, eulogistic of the “famous men ?? 
through whom “the Lord hath wrought great 
glory *" (Ecelus. xliv. 1, 2). 

Jerome (Zpist. ad Heliod. c. 1) says that the 
old custom was for sons to speak the funeral 
orations over parents. He alludes here probably 
to a pagan custom, of which there are _ many 
examples (Kirchmann, De Fun. Kom. lib. ii. c. 
18); but Christianity also (ns we have seen) 
furnishes examples of a similar practice. Nor 
were the clergy the only orators in such cases; 
Constantine himself did not disdain to pronounce 
a funeral oration vn one of his court, in which, 
says Eusebius ( Vicu Const. iv. 55) he spoke of 
the immortality of the soul, of the blessings of 
the righteous, and the misery of the wicked. 

Funeral sermons were not always delivered at 
the time of the burial, though some—as several 
of Gregory Nazianzen's—contain indications that 
thev were so delivered.  Eusebius ( Vita Const. 
iv. 71) gives us to understand that the fuheral 
orations over Constantine vere delivered while 
the remains of the departed lay in state on a 
lofty bier [FERETRUM]. Ambrose evidently de- 
livered his sermon over Satyrus (see S 78) while 
the body was yet waiting to be carried to the 
grave. His oration on Valentinian, on the con- 


* We mightalmost include in funeral orations Jerome's 


Epitophium Nepotiani, though it is in form a letter to 


Heliodorus, 
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trary, was delivered two months (see Opera ii 
1170, ed. Bened.), that on Theodosius fortr dan. 
after the death of the person commemeritei 
The death of bishop Meletius was the oocasict 4 
sermons everywhere (Theodoret, ŽILE. s. »:: 
that of Gregory of Nyssa was probably de.irer-. 
on the day when the remains of Meletius, bre::: 
from Constantinople, were received at Ant. 
That of Chrysostom on the same bishop, was d- 
livered on the fifth anniversarv of his du:h 
The oration of Gregory Nazianzen on Basil u. 
delivered over his tomb on the tirst annijvers" 
of his death, in the presence (it is said) ol .- 
bishops. 

When the sermon took place at the time «!: 
commemorative service for the dead, it proi: 
took place at the point in the liturgy where!.- 
sermon was ordinarily introduced. The Peui- 
Dionysius (Hierarch. Eccl. c. 7) cf ib 
funeral-sermon being delivered after the catai+ 
mens had departel, but while the ponit«: 
remained. The eulogy of Hilary of Arles :+ 
Honoratus (quoted by Binterim, v. ji 4H:. 
wbich proves incidentally that the ecrps se 
carried uncovered, and that the veoyle pres 
round to kiss the face, or the coffin cf: 
illustrious dead—was probably delivered at !.* 
end of some office. The orativns over the remi: 
of Constantine were clearly delivered after t“ 
funeral service (Euseb. u.s. iv. 71; Binterr> 
Denkviurdigkeiten, vi. iii. 435, .). [u 

FURNACE. In Bottari (clxxrxvi. 6) the tso 
Hebrew brethren are represented standn: - 
something like a kiln or smelting furnace \« 
woodcut); also cxcv. and perhaps ciliii u: 
also in Parker's photographs from the cats <=: 
of St. Marcellinus. The furnace is literall: + 
sisted on, in a way which, as it appears to i 


author, may possibly have been adopted from #8 
of the ustrina (or ae) used for cremation in Rome 
One of these, or its remnins or traces, the autie 
believes he saw in Pompeii, Christmas 1839. še 
Murray's /landbook for South Italy, p. 321. 
(R. St J.T.) 
FURSEAS, bishop, confessor at Perović: 
commemorated Jan. 16 (Mart. Usuardi). 
(W. F.G. 


FUSCIANUS, martyr at Amiens; com“ 
morated Dec. 11 (2fa:#. Adonis, Usuardi). 
[W.F.G] 


FUSCOLUS. (1) Bishop, martyr at Orlems: 
commemorated Feb. 2 (Mart. Usuardi). 


(2) [DoNaTIaNUs (2).) (W.F. G) 


GABALUM 


G 


GABALUM, COUNCIL OF (Gabilitanum 
concilium), at which the wife of the count of 
Auvergne was condemned for adultery, says Sir 
H. Nicolas (CAron. p. 222), A.D. 590.  Gabalum, 
where it was held, was not far from Mende, on 
the river Lot (Gall. Christ. i. 83). [E. S. Ff.) 


GABATHA or GABATA. A name of pen- 
sile lamps suspended in churches. The word is of 
uncertain orthography and etymology. We find 
the forms Grabata, Gavata, and Carata, which last 
points to the derivation given by Isidore His- 
palensis (Etymol. lib. xx. c. 4) from cavus 
“ hollow." The original meaning of the word is 
“a dish* or “ bowl;" in which sense it is used 
by Martial (Epigr. vii. 47 ; xi. 32), and of which 
the Glossary of Ducange furnishes abundant ex- 
amples. From its shape it came to be employed 
for a lamp, which is its most usual ecclesiastical 
signification. The annexed woodcut from Macri 


RJE 
Gablatlka, from Macri. 


shows one of two bowl-shaped gabathae preserved 
in the pontifical chapel of the Lateran, in which 
in his time a wax light was always burning 
before the sacrament. Gabathae frequently occur 
in the catalogues of papal gifts to the churches 
of Rome contained in Anastasius. Thus Leo III. 
(A.D. 795-816) gave to the basilica of St. Peter's 
15 gabathae of purest gold set with gems, to 
hang on the screen (pergula) before the altar 
(8 382), and 6 of silver with an appended cross 
to hang before the Arch of Triumph, 3 on each 
side (8 389). These gabathac were of different 
metals, gold, silver, brass, and electrum. They 
were frequently embossed (anaglypha S 392, 
&c.), or decorated in bas-relief (interrasiles), and 
ornamented with lilies (isliatae) heads of gry- 
phons (8 366) or lions (as in the woodcut), or 
even fashioned in the form of that animal “in 
modum leonis.* Like the coronae used for light- 
ing, they very often had crosses attached to 
them (sijnochristae, S 418, &c.). The epithet 
filopares is frequently applied to gabathae in 
Anastasius, and would seem, from a comparison 
with the expression pari filo (Lucr. ii. 341), to 
signify of equal size or thickness. The epithet 
sazicae or suziscae is interpreted by Ducange to 
mean of Saxon workmanship ; but this interpre- 
tation is precarious. (E. V.] 

GABINIUS. (1) Presbyter, and martyr at 
Rome in the time of Diocletian; commemorated 
Feb. 19 (Mart. Rom. Vet.. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) Martyr in Sardinia with Crispolus, under 
Adrian ; commemorated May 30 ( 72.). [W.F.G.] 

CHRIST, ANT. 
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GABRA. (1) Mantis Kodus (i. e. servant of 
the Holy Spirit), saint of Ethiopia; commemo- 
rated Magabit 5 = March 1 (Cal. Ethiop.). 

(2) Maskal (i. e. servant of the Cross), king of 
the Ethiopians; commemorated Hedar 30 = Nov. 
26 (Cal. Ethiop.). (W.F.G.] 


GABRIEL, IN ART. [AsGEI8.]) 


GABRIEL, the archangel: commemorated 
March 26 and July 13 (Cal. byzant.); Magabit 
30 = March 26, Senne 13= June 7, Taxas 19= 
Dec. 15 €Cal. Ethiop.); also with John, July 12 
(Cal. Georg.), and with Michael and All Angels, 
Nov. 8 (Cal. Armen.). (W.F.G.] 


GAIANA, and companions, virgin-martyrs ; 
commemorated June 4 (Cal. Armen.) [W.F. G.] 


GAIUS, saint at Bologna ; commemorated 
with Aggeus and Hermes, Jan. 4 (Mart. Usu- 
ardi). See CAIUB. [W.F.G.] 


GALACTION. (EPISTEME.] 


GALATA, martyr at Militana in Armenia, 
with Aristonicus, Caius, Expeditus, Hermogenes, 
Rufus; commemorated April 19 (.Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


GALILAEI. [FAITHFUL.] 
GALILEE. [NARTHEX.] 


GALNABIS (also Galnape, Galnapes [Isid. 
Hispal. Etym. xix. 25), Gaunape). This is a kind 
of rough blanket or rug, forming part of the 
furniture of a monk's couch, which according to 
the Rule of St. Isidore is to include “ storea et 
stragulum, pellesque lanatae duae, galnabis 
quoque et facistergium, geminusque ad caput 
pulvillus" (Zegula S. Zsidori, c. 14; in Hols- 
tenius, Codex Regularum, part 2, p. 127, ed. 
Paris, 16633). —Similarly the Ruže of Fructuosus, 
bishop of Bracara in Spain, speaks of “* calnabes 
yillatus " (c. 4; op. cit. part 2, p. 139). The 
galnabis was apparently used sometimes as an 
article of personal dress, for in the testament 
of Caesarius, bishop of Arles, we read “ simul 
cum casula villosa et tunica vel galnape, quod 
melius dimisero * (Patrol. Ixvii. 1140). 

The etymology of the word is doubtful: we 
may perhaps connect it with the word gaunacum, 
used by Varro, and possibly also with the Greek 
yavvdkns, kavvdkns, which is defined by Hesychius 
(under the latter spelling) orpopara, #) €xi- 
Bdxaia ščrepouaAAf). — Another derivation has 
been suggested, connecting the word with galba- 
num, and making it descriptive of the colour, 
but this is very improbable. For further refer- 
ences, see Ducange's Glossarium s. v. —[R.S.] 


GALLERIES. The only galleries known in 
early ecclesiastical architecture were construc- 
tional integral parts of the building, not additions 
to it. "In this they corresponded to the triforia 
of _mediaeval churches, which in their original 
idea were galleries for the reception of worship- 
pers or auditors, for which purpose they are 
still used in Germany, and where they exist in 
Italy (e.g. St. Ambrogio at Milan), and to some 
extent in England. 'I'he first Christian churches 
in the West were either basilicas, or buildings 
erected on the basilican plan, and they naturally 
retained the upper gallery, running entirely 
round the building above the principal colonnade, 

2 2 
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for the accommodation of spectators, men on one | Sophia, (or SS. Sergius and Basilius,) erected br 

sile and women on the other, which we know | Justinian (fig. 3), also exhibits a gallery or upper 

to have formed an essential portion of the basi- | story running all round it. In the churcbe, ia 

lican arrangement (Vitruv. v. 1). Like them | what is commonly known as the Byzantine stih. 

| of which St. Sophia is the most magnifom! 

example, the side gallery played a very imjer- 

otant part. There is a good erample in tt: 

ochurch of St. Vitale, at Ravenna (see wodcut 
P. 376). 

o Its usual designation was grnaeconitis, from 
being the place where the women were aco 
modated. It was also called the calechumnum 

because the women assembled there to listen te 

. instruction (Leo. Novell. 73, apud Ducange Ca 
stantinopol. Christ.), or simply “ the upper char: 

-bers," brepga (Paul. Silent. i. 256). These gu. 
leries ran along the side of the trapeza or nave, 

die_: sometimes quite up to the sanctuary or bema. Ti» 


DO 


— 


1\ 
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. Agnes. Rome. . Pseudo-Amphilochius records that St. Bal 
o having detected a woman making sigus to tbe 
the church galleries were reached by an outside | deacon attending upon him at the altar, gare 


staircase, and were protected towards the nave orders that curtains should be hung over tie 
by a low wall or balustrade (plužeus). The | gallery to prevent such indecorum. 

only Roman basilican churches that exhibit this The women's galleries at St. Sophia are “ 
arrangement are those of St. Agnes (fig. 1), vast size (fig. 4), ranged to the north an| sort: 


ih pogon oak) 7 
SELU * 
Na. 2. Section of St. Michele, Pavla. 


St. Laurence, in 1ts more ancient portion, and; of the central area, occupying the upper story # 
the church of the Quattro Santi Coronati, on the | the transeptal space. Each gallery is supported 
Coelian. A similar upper gallery occurs also in | by four monolithic columns of Egyptian granite, 
the Lateran baptistery of Constantine. The | and is itself faced by an arcade of six smalki 
passion for mosaic pictures of sacred subjects 

led to the abolition of th's gallery in the basilican 

churches, the space it should have occupied being 

devoted to pictorial representations, as at St. 

Maria Maggiore, St. Paul's, and the old St. 

Peter's, at Rome (see illustrations on pages 

370, 371), and S. Apollinare in Classe, and St. 

Apollinare Nuovo, at Ravenna. — But it reap- 

peared in the early Lombard churches, as at 

S. Ambrogio at Milan, and S. Michele at Pavia | 
(fig. 2), where there are well developed trifcrial | 
galleries. But the arrangement never took root ' 
in Italy, and was soon lost, 

In the East, when the “ dromic*' or basilican 
form was adopted, it carried with it the upper 
gallery above the side nisles. Of this we have 
an example in the church of St. John at Con-| pillars. The galleries are vaulted and pavel 
stantinople (A.D. 463), illustrated in Salzenburg's | with _marble, and protected towards the ch 
work. The domical church of the lesser Santa by a low marble wall, four feet high, shaped 
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No. 3. Bectlun of tbe Church of SS. Sergius and Besim. 
Uonstantinople 
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like a desk, on which, according to Paul the | of the cupola. On the same level as the women's 
Silentiary, the women reposed their arms. galleries, further east, were two large vaulted 
*Eoča zAiđača apartments to the right and left of the dema, in 

čpyordvovs dyxovas črnpeiravro yvvaikes.—i, 263. | one of which the empress had her position with 
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No. 4. Section of St. Sopliia, Constantinople. 
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These galleries were approached by external | her ladies at the time of divine service. In the 
staircases contained in the immense buttresses | Eastern church the women's gallery by degrees 
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became disused, the narthex serving its purpose. 
(Ducange, Constantinopol. Christ. lib. iii. c. 38-40; 
Willis, Arch. of the Middle Ages, p. 109, sqq. ; 
Neale, Zastern Church, art. i.; Evag. Hist. Eccdl. 
lib. iv. c. 31 ; Paul. Silentiar. i. 256—263 ; ii. 125.) 
(E. V.] 


GALLICAN COUNCILS ; councils known 
to have been celebrated in France, but at some 
place unknown. 

1. A.D. 355. At Poitiers or Toulouse possi- 
bly: where St. Hilary, writing to the Easterns 
A.D. 360, says he five years before then with 
the bishops of France _ withdrew from the 
communion of the Arian bishops Ursacius and 
Valens, and of Saturninus of Arles, who had 
espoused their cause. The opening chapters 
of his work addressed to Constantius are 
thought, in short, to have emanated from this 
council (Mansi, iii. 251). 

2. A.D. 376. At least there seems a reference 
to one such in a law of that year, dated Treves, 
in B. xvi, tit. ii. & 23, of the Theodosian code ; 
but it is not known where or for_ what object 
(Mansi, iii. 499). 

3. A.D. 444, in which Hilary of Arles pre- 
sided, and Chelidonius of Besancon, where this 
council may have met therefore, was accused of 
being husband of a widow and deposed. On 
appealing however to St, Leo he was restored ; 
as having been condemned on a false charge. 
Both their letter to him and his answer are 
preserved among his epistles (Zp. xcix. and cii. ; 
comp. Mansi, vii. 873). 

4. A.D. 678, at _ some place unknown: when 
St. Leodegar or Leger bishop of Autun was 
degraded as having been accessory to the death 
of king Childeric II. five years before (Sirmond, 
Conc. Gall. i. 510; comp. Mansi, xi. 173 and 
1095). 

5. A.D. 678 or 679, against the Monothelites: 
as appears from the reference made to it by the 
Gallican bishops subscribing to the Roman synod 
under pope Agatho, preserved in the 4th act of 
the 6th council (Mansi, xi. 175 and 306), but 
they do not say where. 

6. A.D. 796, at Tours possibly, where Joseph, 
bishop of Mans and a suffragan of Tours, was 
deposed for cruelty (Mansi, xiii. 991). 

7. Three more councils may be grouped under 
this head, usually called councils of Auvergne, 
but this name is misleading, as it means the town 
formerly so called, not the province. When, 
however, the town changed its name to Clermont, 
councils held there subsequently were styled by 
its new name, while the earlier retained its old. 
We may save confusion, therefore, by classing 
them under Gallican. Of these the first met 8th 
November, A.D. 535, in the second year of king 
Theodebert, and passed sixteen canons, to which 
fifteen bishops, headed by Honoratus, metropolitan 
of Bourges, subscribed: his suffragan of Auvergne 
subscribing second. Their canons deprecate lay 
influences in the appointment of bishops, and 
lay interference between bishops and clergy. No 
furniture belonging to the church may be used 
for private funerals or marriages. The appoint- 
ment of Jews as judges, and marriages between 
Jews and Christians are denounced.  Presbyters 
and deacons marrying are to be deposed. Ina 
collective note to king Theodebert, the bishops 
entreat that neither the clergy, nor others, 
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living in his dominions may be robbed of their 
rightful possessions, and in their fifth canon thev 
declare all spoliations of church property null 
and void, and the spoilers excommunicate, wher#e- 
ever it occurs.  Several other canons are given 
to this council by Burchad (Mansi, viii. 8349— 
67). 

The second, A.D. 549, was attended by ten 
bishops, but only to receive the canons passel 
at the 5th council of Orleans (Mansi, ix. 141—4) 

The third, A.D. 588, was occupied solely with 
a dispute between the bishops of Rodes and 
Cahors (Mansi, ix. 973). [E. S. Fr] 


GALLICANUS, martyr at Alerandria under 
Julian; commemorated June 25 (šžart. Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


GALLICIA COUNCIL OF, held A.D. 447 
or 448, in the province of that name in Spain on 
the north-west against the Priscillianists : in 
consequence perhaps of the letter of St. Leo to 
Turribius, bishop of Asturia, who had appealed 
to him for advice (Zp. xv.; comp. Mansi, vi 
491); but is that letter genuine? (E. S. Fi] 


GALLUS, presbyter and confessor in Ger- 
many; commemorated Feb. 20 (d/art. Adonix 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.) 


GAMALIEL, invention of his relics at Jeru- 
salem, Aug. 3 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usa- 
ardi). [W.F.G.j 


GAMING. [Dice] 


GAMING-TABLE (Tabula lusorig, wXiw- 
Biov).  Besides the natural feeling which led the 
survivors to place in the tombs articles dear to 
the decensed in his lifetime, the comparison ot 
the life of man to a game of chance was a fami- 
liar thought to the ancients. We may trace it 
through all their literature, whether Greek or 
Roman (see Raoul-Rochette, Ifem. de PAcidćm 
des inscript. tom. xiii. p. 634). Hence astragali 
and dice occur more frequently in the Greek and 
Roman tombs of the Campagna than playthincs 
of any other description, though the amuse- 
ments of every age and condition are ther» 
represented. The dice (tali, tesserae,) are usually 
made of ivory, occasionally of bone; the dice- 
box (fritillus, turricula) is generally of ivorr, 
and the gaming-table marble. 

Five of these gaming-tables have come down 
to our times with inscriptions which leave no 
doubt of their use. It is a curious circumstance 
that in several Christian cemeteries in Rume 
sepulchral niches have been found closed with 


Š OLEBATEY 
QNESCISO 
“ ORILOCVI 
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these marble gaming-tables, as occasionaliy with 
other incised marbles. One of the tables taken 
from the cemetery of Basilla may be seen in the 
Kircher museum, and was first described by Lupi 
(Dissert. in nuper invent. Severae epitaph. p. 51. 
tab. ix. n. 6). An engraving of it is given above. 
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The inscription, which was turned inside the 
tomb, is easily read: VICTVS LEBATE || LVDERE 
NES8CIBS || DA LVSORI LOCV |. 

Boldetti (Osservazioni, p. 449) gives a second 
from the cemetery of St. 
Agnes bearing the following 
inscription: DOMINE FRATER 
|| ILARIS —SEMPER || LVDERE 
TABVLA ||—; also a dice-box 
found elsewhere, used for the 
same game. The interior of 
the box is here shewn, di- 
vided into three sections as 
a security against fraud in 
throwing ; two dice are lying 
at the bottom. 

A third table of the same 
kind from the Capponi museum is reproduced in 
Muratori's collection (I, DCLXI. 3), and bears 
an inscription almost identical with the fore- 
going : SEMPER IN HANC || TABVLA HILARE || 
LVDAMVS AMICI||. The fourth table, from the 
cemetery of Calixtus, is given by Marangoni 
(Acta S. Victorini in append. p. 140). The 
words of the inscription, though evidently re- 
lating to play, are difficult of interpretation. 
Of the remaining table the place of discovery 
is uncertain. — Cardinal Passionei (Znscr. Ant. 
appendix, p. 176) transcribes a gaming-table 
inscription which Raoul-Rochette quotes as an 
additionah example, but it appears more likely 
to be that of the Kircher museum incorrectly 
copie:l. B 

These having all been discovered in Christian 
sepulchres, it seems natural to suppose that they 
were in use amongst Christians. — Nothing in 
the gaming-tables themselves, nor in their in- 
scriptions militates against such a supposition ; 
and in fact it is well known that the business of 
making dice, and articles of a similar nature, 


was one followed by Christians. Boldetti, for in- | 


stance, gives (p. 416) a Christian sepulchral in- 
scription over an ARTIFEX ARTIS TESSALARIE, 
who is generally considered to have been a maker 
of dice. -(Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret., s. v. 
“ Jeu, Tables de.") See DicE. [C.] 


GAMMADIA (yauudšia, or yauudria). A 
cruciform ornament, embroidered on the borders 
or woven into the texture of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, both in the West and East. It takes its 
name from being composed of four capital gammas 
(F') placed back to back, thus forming a voided 


Greek cross. The gammas were also some- 
ar times placed face to face, so as to consti- 

tute a hollow square, in the centre of 
which a cross was inscribed. = Vestments so 
decorated were known by the name of poly- 


(7.7) slauria (roAXvoravpia). St. Nicholas and 
L' ) St. Basil are depicted in robes (thus semće 


of crosses) in the illustrations to Ducange 
(Gloss. Graec. fig. vii). Balsamon assigns, among 
other marks of the patriarchal dignity, the 
“ robe distinguisked by gammas," Šia vauudrov 
oTixdćpiov (de Patriarch. p. 446). These crosses 
were peculiar to the white eucharistic vest- 
ments, those of a purple colour being destitute 
of them (Ducange, s. 0. roAvoraupiov). In the 
Western church the word gammuadia is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the later papa! biographies 
in Anastasius, in the lists of offerings made to 
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gifts to the church of St. Susanna, gave a purple 
vestment, “ habentem in medio crucem de chry- 
soclavo , , . atque gammadias in ipsa veste 
chrysoclavas quatuor " (S 366), and Leo IV. to 
the church of -St. Mary at Anagni, “ vestem . .. 
cum gammadiis auro textis" (S 536). These 
gammadia were of gold, others were of silver 
($ 397), or of Tyrian _velvet (8 462), (cf. Goar, 
Euchotog. p. 315, col. 2). Not gammas alone 
but other letters also are frequently seen em- 
broidered on the borders of the robes of the 
sacred personagcs represented in early Christian 
mosaics and frescoes, especially H. 1. T. X. The 
precise meaning of these marks has not been 
satisfactorily determined (cf. Bosio. Rom. Sott, 
Cc. xxxviii. p. 638). (LETTERS ON VESTMENTS.) 
[E. V.] 


GANGRA (COouNcIL OF), for which widely 
different dates have been assigned ; some placing 
it before that of Nicaea, some not long after; 
others indefinitely, between it and that of 
Antioch, A.D. 341 (see the notes of Valesius and 
Reading on Soc. ii, 43, und _ Mansi, ii. 1095) : all 
which discrepancies may be traced to the fact 
that one of the Latin versions of the synodical 
letter addressed by the assembled bishops to their 
colleagues in Armenia contains the name of 
Hosius of Corduba amongst the former. But € 
the episcopate of Hosius, as Cave shews (ŽZist. 
Lit. i. v.), extends over a period of seventy years, 
ending with A.D. 361: accordingly Pagi finds it 
possible to place this counci! as late as A.D. 358 
and admit Hosius to have been there, on his way 
back to Spain. And this was unquestionably 
the year of the council, as we shall see from 
other considerations, so that tfie absence of his 
name in the Greek heading of the letter need 
not be pressed. His presence was always coveted 
by the Fasterns; but as his name occurs among 
the last on the list, we may assume that he 
attended in no other capacity than that of a 
simple bishop. The object of holding the council 
is stated in its synodical epistle to have been to 
condemn the errors of Eustathius—otherwise 
written Eustasius or Eustachius—and his fol- 
lowers; and him Socrates and Sozomen are 
doubtless correct in making identical with 
Eustathius bishop of Sebaste in Armenia Minor 
—else why should the bishops of either Armepia 
have been addressed on the subject? The father 
of bishop Eustathius was Eulalius bishop of 
Cnesarea, or rather Neo-Caesarea, in Pontus, and 
it was at a council held there under his own 
father this same year, according to Pagi, that he 
was first deposed.  Sozomen indeed seems to say 
that he had been already condemned as a pres- 
byter by his father; if so, this would account 
for the severity of the new sentence passed upon 
him, particularly had he been propagating his 
errors as bishop in his father's see. Then, on 
his resisting this sentence, as there seems fair 
reason for supposing he would, his father would 
naturally have recourse to the provincial synod, 
which we may assume to have met on this 
occasion at Gangra, as the first bishop on the 
list is Eusebius, clearly the metropolitan of 
Caesarea_ in Cappadocia, whom St. Basil suc- 
ceeded, and in whose jurisdiction Gangra lay, 
while the name of Eulalius occurs further on. 
Dius (probably Dianius, the  predecessor of 


the basilicas and churches, e.g., Leo I1I., among | Fusebiue, is intended) whom the Zibellus synod- 
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icus asserts to have presided, is not found in ! the assemblies made therein as holy and bene- 


either version.  Gangra therefore was held to 
confirm what had passed at Neo-Caesarea respect- 
ing Eustathius. The similarity of names seems 
to have led Sozomen to assert that he was first 
deposed by Eusebius of Constantinople, who died 
as far back as A.D. 342: and _Socrates, who says 
in one place (ii. 43) that the synod of Gangra 
was subsequent to the Constantinopolitan synod 
of A.D. 360, contradicts himself in the very next 
chapter by telling us that Meletius succeeded 
Eustathius at Sebaste, and then either as bishop 
of Sebaste or Beroea—it Toes not much matter 
which—attended the council of Seleucia, which 
we know met _A.D. 359, and in so doing tixes the 
true date of the synod of Gangra, namely, mid- 
way between it and that of Neo-Caesarea the 
year before. These places were not remote 
from each other; and it would appear that 
there had been synods held at Antioch, that, for 
instance, of A.D. 398 under Eudoxius, and at 
Melitine in Armenia, unfavourable to Eustathius, 
whose judgments he had set at nought equally 
with that of Neo-Caesarea.  Hence the greater 
solemnity with which that of Gangra was con- 
vened, far enhanced however by the weight 
which has attached to it ever since; Pope Sym- 
machus ina Roman synod A.D. 504 going so far 
as to say that its canons had been framed by 
apostolic authority, meaning that of his see— in 
vther words, that his predecessors had received 
and approved them (Pagi ad Baron. A.D. 319, n. 
v.). Of these there are twenty in number, and 
almost all in condemnation of the errors ascribed 
to Eustathius and his followers in the synodical 
letter before mentioned, “ forbidding to marry, 
commanding to abstain from meats,"' and so 
forth. Their reception by Rome lends additional 
interest to canon 4, which says: “Should any 
separate himself from a presbyter that Zus 
married —as though it were not right to partake 
of the oblation when he is celebrant—let him be 
anathema." And the epilogue, reckoned in some 
collections as a 21st canon, is worth tran- 
scribing, not only for “the admirable temper 
and good sense" which distinguishes it, as Mr. 
Johnson remarks (Vade AMecum, ii. 86), but 
because it may well be thought to account for 
their having been incorporated into the code of 
the universal church. The rulings of fifteen, or, 
if Hosius was there, sixteen bishops only, must 
have owed their place there to some great in- 
trinsic excellence. “ We commit these canons 
to writing," so they terminate, “not as if we 
would cut off those who exercise themselves in 
works of severity aud mortification in the church 
ot God according to the Scriptures: but those, 
who under preteuce of such exercise, do insult 
those who live in a more plain and simple man- 
ner, and would bring in innovations contrary to 
the Scriptures and the canons of the church. 
We therefore admire virginity, if attended with 
humility and a regard for continence, if accom- 
panied with true piety and gravity, and a retreat 
from worldly business, with a modest humble 
temper. But at the s&ime time we honour 
honest marriage, nor do we despise riches when 
employed in good works and in doing justice. 
We commend a plain and coarse habit, without 
art or gaudiness, and have an aversivn to all 
luxurious ostentation of apparel. We honour 
the houses of God, and allectionately_ embrace 


ficial ; not as if we confined religion within thrse 
hvuses, but as having a respect to everv place 
that is built to the name of the Lord. ari 
approve of the church assemblies as being Ier 
the public good ; and pronouncea beatitude up-:3 
signal acts of charity done to our bretihren. as 
being done to the poor of the church according 
to tradition; and to say all in a word, we caun- 
not but wish that all things may be done in tt+ 
church according to the traditions of _ Hea.r 
Seripture and the apostles." (E. S. F£.] 

GARLANDS. [BapTisu, p. 164; CrEoux, 
p. 511; FLOWERS.] 

GARDEN OF EDEN. Representel tr 
trees in various bas-reliefs of the Fall of Mar, 
as on the tomb of Junius Bassus (Bottari, 
tav, xv. &c. &c.). A most ancient MS. picture 
of the Garden of Eden occurs in the Viznna M3. 
of the Book of Genesis which is given by D'Agin- 
court. Professor Westwood has shown the pre- 
sent writer an extraordinary representation af 
the Fall of Man, from a Greek _ MS. of the utl 
Testament now in the Vatican of the Tth ar sta 
century, where the garden is much dwelt cn 
There is a quadruped serpent or dragon lockicz 
up at the tree of knowledge. These pictures 
were brought to this country in facsimile by 
bishop Forbes. [R. St. J. T.J 

GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. Durinz 
the first fvur centuries and a half at least tte 
subject of our Lord*'s passion seems to have teren 
approached, but not entered upon—as bv repre 
sentations of the betrayal, the scene  Lbeicre 
Pilate, &c. In No. 90 of Professor West woqgi's 
ivory carvings, he is brought before Pilate aml! 
Herod together, or perhaps Annas and Cainpha. 
This is a part of the great casket of the Bitlie- 
teca Quiriniana at Brescia, and is referred te the 
.5th or 6th century, to the period immediateis 
preceding that of the Rabula MS. when the cruci- 
fixion began to be represented (see CRUCIFII) 
The Garden of Gethsemane is one of the earliest 
of these approaches to actual delineation of cur 
Lord's suflerings. The MS. Gospel of St. Ars sus- 
tine, very possibly made use of by the bi<h:p 
himself, contains a most interesting picture ef 
the betrayal in the garden, which is representej 
not only by trees, but by a curious serpentine 
representation of the brook Kedron, bursting ot 
of a rock like the Barada at Ain Fifi, or tke 
Jordan at Tell-el-Khady. This subject is carvel 
on the casket of the Brescian library (Westwoul, 
ivory casts, No. 90), dating from the Sth or &th 
century. 

Indications of a garden occur in various Greek 
representations of the crucifixion combined with 
the resurrection. See crucifizion in the Naštiia 
MS. in Assemani, Bibli. Laurent. Catuicgus, where 
olive-trees are certainly intended. 

In later _MSS. it occurs in the Bible of Alvin, 
and in a MS. given by count Bastard, whici: 
belonged to Drogon, grandson of Charlemagne. 

(R.St.J. T] 

GATES OF CHURCHES. Our Lord's de- 
signation of Himself as “the Door" of His 
church (John x. 7, 9) impressed a deep relixicus 
signification in the_ minds of the early Christians 
on the entrances to their sacred buildings, which 
; they evidenced by the care displayed in their 

construction and the richness of their orninuenta- 
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tion. As a rule the actual gates (valvae) of 
churches were of wood of the most excellent and 
durable kind. The doors of the basilica of St. 
Paul at Rome were, until its destruction by fire 
in 1823, of wood, roughly chiselled, and were 
reported to have been brought from Constantin- 
ople. The doors of the church of St. Sabina on 
the Aventine are of _cypress wood, carved in re- 
lief with subjects from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. They are of great antiquity, though 
Mamachi, the annalist of the Dominican order, 
gives them too early a date in placing them 
before the 7th century. The church of the 
monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai re- 
tains the ancient richly-carved doors of cypress 
wood erected by the emperor Justinian, stated 
by Mr. Curzon to be as pertect as when first set 
up (Neale, Aist. of East. Ch. Introd. p. 258). 
Doors of wood were very commonly overlaid 
with plates of the precious metals and inlaid 
with ivory (Hieron. Ep. ad Demetr. viii.), for 
the purpose of decoration. These plates were 
frequently richly sculptured with scriptural 
subjects in relief. Thus Paulinus of Nola speaks 
of “aurea limina"' (Poem, xiv. 98), and _com- 
mends the piety of those who covered the doors 
of the church of St. Felix with metal plates— 


“ Sanuctaque pracfixis obducant limina lamnia." 
(FPoem. xviii. 34). 


The papal_memoirs of Anastasius supply re- 
peated references to this mode of ornamentation. 
[ Doons, $ 3, p. 574.) "The “ portae argenteae " 
of St. Peter's are otten mentioned. These were 
overlaid_ by pope Hadrian (A.D. 772-795) with 
silver-gilt plates embossed with the etligy of our 
Lord and others (Anastas. 8 332). Pope Hilary 
(A.D. 461-467) erected silver gates at the Con- 
fessio of the basilica of Holy Cross, and gates of 
bronze inlaid with silver at the oratory of St. 
John Lateran (Zb. 869). This last is an early 
example of those doors of bronze of which we 
have in later times so many magnificent ex- 
am ples, bearing representations of Biblical events 
in high relief, which reached their artistic elimax 
in the western doors of the cathedral of Pisa and 
those of the baptistery, * le porte del Paradiso " 
at. Florence. We have another early example in 
the gates of the “ eso-narthex " of St. Sophia. 
These are of bronze exquisitely embossed with 
floriated crosses set in dvorcases of marble. The 
great central doorway has above it an image of 
Christ in the act of giving benediction to a 
kneeling emperor_ with the virgin and St. John 
the Baptist on either hand. The chief entrance 
of the cathedral of Novgorod has bronze doors of 
very early date. They are described by Adelung 
(die Aorstovschen Thiren zu Nowgorod)as 11 feet 
bigh by 3 feet broad, divided into 24 compart- 
ments containing scriptural reliefs. 

Church doors were often furnished with in- 
scriptions either upon or above them, These 
included texts of Scripture, doxologies, prayers, 
pious aphorisms, &c. Paulinus of Nola (Zp. 
xxxii. S 12) gives the following inscription placed 
by him over the principal entrance of the basi- 
lica of St. Felix :— 


“ Pax tibi sit quicumque Del penetralia Christi 
Pectore pacifico candiđus ingrederis." 


Above the entrance, he informs us, was a crowned 
cross with these lines :— 


GELASIUS Tll 


“ Cerne coronatam Domini superatria Christi 
Stare crucem duro »pondentem celsa labori 
Pracinia. Tolle crucem qui vis auferre coronam."? 


The door of the outer basilica, which was en- 
tered through a garden or orchard, he also tells 
us, has these inscriptions on the outer face :— 
“ Coelesteg intrate vias per amocna vireta 
Christicolae: et Metis decet huc ingressus ab hortis 
Unde sacrum meritis datur exitus iu paradisum.'" 


| And this on the inner :— 


“ Quisquis ab aede Del perfectis ordine votis 
Egrederis, remea corpore, cordv mane." 


Church doors were also often inscribed with 
the names of the builders and the date of the 
building. (E. V.] 


GATIANUS, bishop and confessor in Tou- 
ruine; commemorated Dec. 18 (fat. Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


GAUDENTIA, virgin, saint at Rome; com- 
memorated Aug. 50 ( Murt. Hieron., Usuardi). 
[W.F.G.] 


GAUGERICUS, bishop and confessor at 
Cambray (+619 A.D.); commemorated Aug. 11 
(Hart. Hicron., Usuardi). ([W.F.G.] 


GAZA in PALESTINE (COUNCIL OF), A.D. 541, 
to which Pelagius the first pope of that name, 
then a deacon and envoy from Rome, came by 
order of the Emperor Justinian, with letters 
ordering the deposition of Paul bishop of Alex- 
andria, which was accordingly carried out 
(Mansi, ix. 706). LE. S. F£.) 


GAZOPHYLACIUM. The treasury or 
storehouse attached to a church, for the recep- 
tion of the ofterings of the faithful, made either 
in bread and wine, or in money, for the service 
of the altar, the sustentation of the ministers, 
or distribution among the poor (Possid. Vit. S, 
Augustin. c. 24). These oblations were depo- 
sited in the gazophylacium either after having 
been offered on the altar, or until enquiry had 
been made by the deacons whether the otterers 
were orthodox and persons of good life, that the 
table of the Lord might not be profaned by the 
gitts of the _unholy (Binius in Can. iv. Apost, 
Labbe i. 55). By the 93rd canon of the fourth 
council of Carthage, A.D. 399, the reception 
betore enquiry even into “the gazophylacium or 
sacrarium '' (the modern sacristy) was forbidden. 
Chrysostom (Z/fomil, 22 de Eteemos.) speaks of 
treasuries iu the churches, T& ya(opvAdkiu T& 
čvravBa keiućva; Augustine appears to recognize 
their existence “ quid est gazophylacium 2 Arca 
Dei ubi colligebantur ea quae ad indigentiam 
servorum Dei mittebantur " ( Zlonul. in 4's. 63); 
and Possidius in his life of that father (tu. 5.) 
records his having warned his hearers, as Am- 
brose had also done, of the negiect of the 
“ gazophylacium and secretarium, from which 
the necessaries for the altar are brought into the 
church.' Cyprian refers to the place of otlering 
as corbona (de Op. et Elvemas. c. 5), and Paulinus 
of Nola, as mensa, which he complains stood too 
often for sight rather than use, “ visui tantum 
non usui " (Serm. de Gazophyil. Ep. 34). TE. V.) 


GELASIUS, martyr at Rome with Aquili- 
nus, Donatus, Geminus, Magnus; comrnemorated 
Feb. 4 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


“1 
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GEMELLIONES. Among the vessels to 
be borne before the pope in the great Easter 
procession are mentioned (Ordo Rom. I. c. 3) 
“ gemelliones argentei." The purpose of these 
is uncertain, but it seems probable that (like the 
€“ urceola argentea " mentioned elsewhere) they 
were water-vessels (Binterim's Denkwiirdijkeiten, 
iv, i. 184). [C.] 


GEMINIANUS, martyr at Rome with 
Lucia under Diocletian; commemorated Sept. 16 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedaey; Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.) 


GEMINUS. (1) Martyr in Africa with 
Aquilinus, Eugenius, Martianus, Quintus, Theo- 
dotus, Tripho; commemorated Jan. 4 (Mart. 


Adonis, Usuardi). 
(2) [GELas1vs.] (W.F.G.] 


GEMS were emplojed in very early times 
for a great variety of ecclesiastical purposes, 
some articles being made wholly of stones more 
or less precious, and others being decorated 
therewith. Thus CHALICES and other sacred ves- 
sels were occasionally made of precious stones, 
but more frequently ornamented with them ; and 
little crystal FisH, probably used as hospitable 
emblems, have been found in the catacombs of 
Rome. The walls, the ALTARS, the ALTAR- 
CLOTI118, the service-books [LITURGICAL Bo0oKs], 
and other furniture of churches were from the 
fourth century onward otten ornamented with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, as were also 
CROsSsES and the CROWNS and diadems of Christian 
sovereigns. 1n the following article, however, 
account will be taken of such gems only as are 
engraved, and these were mostly used as orna- 
mental or signet rings, more rarely for other 
purposes. 

The following passage of Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Paed 1g. ili. 11, p. 246D) is the (ocus classwcus 
relating to Christian signet gems:—“A man 
should not wear the ring on the finger joint, for 
this is efteminate, but upon the little finger, as 
low down as possible; for the haud will thus be 
most free for action, and the seal least likelv to 
slip ofl, as being guarded by the larger joint. 
But let our signet devices be a dove or a tish, or 
a ship coursing against the sky, ora musical 
lyre, which Polycrates emploved, or a ship's 
anechor, which was the seal of Seleucus, or if it 
be a fisherman, it will remind us of an apostle 
and of boys saved from ,water." Subjects de- 
rived from heathen mythology or representa- 
tions of weapons and driuking vessels he con- 
demns as unfit tor Christians. A little before he 
allows Christians only one ring as a signet, 
saying that all other rings should be eschewed : 
a wite also may have a gold signet ring tvr the 
safe keeping of her husband'"s goods, 

The number of engraved stones which can be 
securely referred to the early Christian centu- 
ries is not very considerable, hut their rarity has 
perhaps been somewhat exaggerated. 


a “Intagli representing purely Christian subjects are of 
the rarest possible occurrence, that is in works of indu- 
bitable antiquitly " (King, An/ujue Gems, p. 352, London, 
1560). Some that have becn published are now known 
to b» false (Martigny, /%ict. p. 39). Vhe Christian gems 
bearing Greek in-criptions bave been published by 
hucboU in Bickh's Corp. Inacr. Gruec. n. 9077-9109. 
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The principal subjects of extant works of thu 
kind, including all those mentioned by Clemen. 
are as follows; various specimens of euch tyje 
are described at length, others more briefiv. 

(i.) Christ as the Good Shepherd.—Tnis ts. 
though not mentioned by Clement, deerv&e te 
hold the first place, being so often found in verr 
early Christian _ works of art of difjerent kinu. 
Mr. Fortnum, who observes that forgeris a/ 
this subject are frequent, describes and nzure 
a red jasper in his own possession (purchisći at 
Rome) in its original octagonal bronze setting: 
the shepherd is standing on his left lez. tt: 
right leg being bent; he supports himseli brs 
staff in his hand, and holds out a branch (per- 
haps of olive, as a symbol of peace) to two sli; 
at his feet. Behind him is an olive (?) tre. 
Christian work of the third or fourth centur; 
(Archacological Journal, xxvi. 141 [1563]; xxriii 
275 (1871]). The British Museum has sere 
intagli in which the Good Shepherd bara 
lamb on his shoulders. In one of them (a tirr 
onyx) he stands between two fish, or rather [=r- 
haps between a fish and a palm-branch ; in tae 
others (red and brown jaspers) he holds a staf, 
having a dog at his feet, which looks upat nim.a 
tree being behind ; in a fourth (cornelian) are tx» 
dogs at his teet, looking up, and an obscure sn: 
barbarous legend, which has been read ESIVKEV 
(Hertz, Cat. n. 2344; King, Ancient Gems, p 
353), * in which the name of Jesus appears ta la 
intended, together with some other aupp«llacea 
or title," perhaps Zerd (Kupie) Jesus (Kinx, (3 
tics, p. 142), or Jesus, Son of God (IESSV VE 
TEV, Greek in Latin letters and barbarised); s- 
other of the same tvpe (niccolo) has no legend: 
the sixth has only the shepherd bearing ts 
lamb, but is inscribed IH. XP. (plasma): 13 
the seventh (red jasper) he is accompanied tr 
sheep and a dove on a tree. One in the Bi> 
liothčque Imperiale, in niccolo, set in a silver 
Among them are several which may be referr:d st 
little or no doubt to a period later than that with «brt 
we are concerned ; and as notbing 1s said ahout the pre 
bable antiquity of almost all of ihem, it ha= been nae 
sary to employ the work with some caution. Postihir 
the books referred to under the particular gema may gisć 
some information upon this point. 1n the British Me- 
seum are contiined upwards of twenty early Uhr:tisc 
gems seen by the writer, and there may probably af ibi 
time (1874) be more. In various private oullection: ia 
this country (as of Messrs. Fortnum, King, and leš) 
are contained a fair number of others. The Biblivtbequ? 
Imperiale at Paris contained, in 1858, only eigbt pureiy 
Christian engraved stones, excluding Byzantine camči 
(Chabonllie:, Catal. pp. 191, 282, who says that Christian 
intagli are “ d'une grande raretć "'). About fifty casta 4 
Christian gems have been received from Signor Saulisi 
Via Babuino, Rome, zome of which are in the Vatican 
othersin the Museo Vettori, now acquired for the Vatikaž: 
but th general absence of indication either of the coliecnug 
or the kind of stone employed greatly detracts from tbeir 
value: fourtren of them give tbe Good Snepheri, eichi 
have an anchor (with or without accompaniments), ibre 
have a boat or ship, five bear a dove, others bave feb 
(written in Greek, or depicted), the chrisma, or tbe Cres 
Others which are of large size, exbibiting the Crudfixva, 
or the figure of Christ or the Virgin, are probatir lat 
than 800 A.D. Among some casts from gema in teme, 
received from Signor Odelli of Rome. are a few wbici 
are evidentiy Christian, the mot remarkable being 1217 
taglio representing the raising of Luzarua in a styi“ 
ut like that which we bave in tne catucnmbs, wher* liz 
same subject is represented. 
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ring, has the Good Shepherd as before bearing 
a sheep on his shoulders, with two other sheep 
at his feet (Chabouillet, Cat. p. 282, n. 2166). 
Another example, in red  jasper, 'represents 
the sleepherd still as before, having two dogs, 
or rather perhaps having 
one dog and one sheep, 
at his feet and a star 
and crescent in the field, 
with retrograde legend 
IAHN, perhaps for Jah 
is his name. This fine 
gem is considered by Mr. 
King, who possesses it, 
to be a work of about 
the end of the second 
century. He considers 
“ the Sun and Moon con- 
joined *' as “ emblems of 
the Divine presence ' (Precious Stones, pp. 160, 
431); they may, however, be indications of 
astral genii, and if so, the gem may be the work 
of a Christian Gnostic. “ The most interesting 
of all examples of this type," ade he ob- 
serves (Ant. Gems and Rings, vol. p. 30, 
London, 1872), “occurs on a large oirasliak 
brought recently from the North of India (Col. 
Pearse), on which the Good Shepherd stands, 
bearing his lost and found lamb across his 
shoulders, surrounded by the mystic letters 
1.X.6.T.C., the reverse engraved with XPICTE 
CewZE KAPIILANON AETOTE (Sic): “O Christ, 
save Carpianus for ever. This is cut in exactly 
the same coarse lettering and similarly arranged 
in consecutive lines as the Gnostic legends of 
the fourth century." Three others are men- 
tioned in Bockh's Corp. Inscr. Graec. One 
(n. 9084) figured by Perret (Catac. de Rome, 
iv. t. xvi. n. 12), where the shepherd bears a 
lamb accompanied by a dove and branch, and 
by an anchor and fishes, with legend IX6TC; an- 
other (n. 9098), figured by Paciaudi (De Baln. 
Christ. on the title-page) in a square hematite, 
having on one side the Good Shepherd with 
two crosses, and a legend on the other, seemingly 
meant for "Ayd0vva Boh&n ; and a third (n. 
9107), figured by Le Blant (Bull. de PAthen. 
Eranc. Feb. 1856, t. 1, n. 10), on plasma, where 
the Good Shepherd i is accompanied by the legend 
AOTKI[OT], the owner of the gem. There are 
several other gems on which this subject is re- 
presented slightly differing from the preceding. 
(See note at the beginning.) 

(ii.) The following five types are mentioned by 
Clement ; of which CArist 
as the Fis occurs per- 
haps more frequently 
than any other.  'Ihe 
examples here given may 
suffice, but the enumera- 
tion might be extended. 
One on some burnt stone, 
figured by Mr. King, is of 
good early work, repre- 
senting some large-headed fish, and reads bou- 
sćrophedon_ HA _EIC | AX HI, i.e. Jesus Christ 
ss one God (El); see his ingenious remarks in 
Ant. Gems and Ringa, ii. 27. A similar fish, ac- 
companied by a crook and palm branch isona sard 
preserved in the British Museum, which also con- 
Kaius the following intagli: A fish on which restsa 
«*ross; a dove on ench limb_ IHCOTC above ani 


The Good Shepherd (King). 
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below, in a broken cornelian :* a fish upon which 
is a dove, a sprig behind her; to the left is the 
chrisma ( to the right the owner's name, 


RVFI, in cornelian : also 
a fish well engraved, 
in an emerald set in a 
massive gold ring of 
angular form; on the 
opposite side, a dove 
seated on a branch 
between the letters 
AE|MIJLIA, cut on 
the bezel itself. An 
intaglio, the stone is 
not particularised, in 
the Kircherian Museum 
at Rome bears the en- 
graving IX6&TC MT 
“around an anchor in 
the loop between its lower arms, which are 
recurved, and upon the stem of which a fish is 
placed " (Archaeol. Journ. 
xxviii. 288 [1871)). A sard 
published by Le Blant has 
a representation of a fish, 
with IX6&TC (retrograde) 
below it: the Copenhagen 
Museum  possesses a gem 
having the same type and 


Fish su 
on 


& Cross; Duvo 
. (Brit Museum.) 


legend, but written in the  Pish, Dove 
usual way : and the legend intodini BVIL “TB 


only, the X being converted 

into the chrisma, is found on a gem in the Vati- 
can (Bč6ckh, nos. 9083, 9085, 9086). The 
legend IXGTC inclosed in a wreath is inscribed 
on a cornelian in the British Museum. A sard, 
figured by Ficoroni (Gemm. litt. t. xi.), has 
IX6TC only. A very curious ancient gem, 
which is best mentioned in this place, is figured 
by Martigny (Dict. p. 546). It represents an 


Episcopal Chair.  (Martigny.) 


episcopal chair with legend IXTO6 (for IX6TC) 
inscribed upon it, besides a monogram on either 
side, as being the chair of Christ, in which the 
bishop sits. The same chalcedony is figured by 
Passeri, who has a dissertation upon it ( ZAes. 
Genim. Astrif. iii. 221), and is now, having under- 
gone various fortunes, in the Berlin Museum 
(Bockh, n. 9080). 

Other gems which are of this type, but with- 
out any suggestive adjuncts, are either knowu 
or suspected to be Christian. Mr. King (Gnostics, 
pl. v. n. 3) figuresa fish neatly engraved on a nic- 

b_Badly figured by Perret, u. s. n, 26, and misdescribed 
in Bockh, C.J. 17. 9049. 
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colo, bearing the owner's name, T. ACI. AGLAYVS, 
whom he regards as a Christian. The Uzielli Co]- 
lection (Robinson's Cutal. n. 293 [277]) had an 
intaglio of bloodstone in its original bronze 
setting, bearing a dolphin, which is considered 
to be “ probably early Christian ;" and Signor 
Castellani possesses a fine amethyst cameod 
about 14 inch by $, presumed to be Christian, 
from one side of which, the more convex, a fish 
of the form of a carp projects boldly, the 
other side bearing the name of the possessor, 
VALERIAE, in incised letters. But the most 
interesting example of this kind is the epis- 
copal_ring of Arnulphus, consecrated bishop 
of Metz in A.D. 614, now preserved in the cathe- 
dral treasury ; it is set with “an opaque milk- 
white cornelian,'' about half an inch in diameter, 
representing a fish whose head appears above the 
containing basket, on either side of whish is a 
smaller fish: the work is prešumed to be earlier 
than the fourth century. This is regarded by 
Cav. de Rossi as a curious illustration of a pas- 
sage in Tertullian (De Bapt. c. 1): * Nos pisci- 
culi secundum Piscem nostrum in aquis nasci- 
mur, nec nisi in aquis permanendo salvi sumus * 
(Pitra, Spicil. Solesm. tom. iii. p. 578, tab. iii. 
n. 4. Paris, 1855.  Waterton in Arch. Journ. xx. 
237 [1863]; Fortnum, ibid. xxviii. 274 [1871]; 
Marriott, Fest. of Catac. p. 123 [with a figure], 
Lond. 1870). This type occurs also in subordina- 
tion to that of the anchor, about to be mentioned. 
Besides the gems of the fish type here enume- 
rated, the writer is acquainted with the casts of 
some others, and would also direct the reader to 
Didron, Christ. Icon. p. 345 (Millington's transl. 
in Bohn's S: ient. Li'r.) ; Perret, u. 8. ; Martigny, 
Diet. 8. v. ** Poisson "; and Fortnum, Arch. Journ. 
xxviii. 274, for further information and refer- 
ences. “De Rossi alone" [in his De Christ. 
monum. IXG6TN erzhib. in Spicil. Solesm. iii. 555, 
976, 577; see Pitra's Auct. 578, Paris, 1855], 
says the last-named author, “ describes about 
thirty genuine gems 
om which the fish 
and variations of the 
word IXG6T. occur. 
Some others have 
since been found. ... 
It is moreover," he 


quently forged than 
perhaps any other." 
A remarkable sard 
intaglio, in the pos- 
session of the writer, 
may be mentioned as 
a kind of postscript. 
The device is a fan- 
zastic compound animal, a gryilus of the common 
type, being probably Roman work of the second 
or third century. Some Christian possessor has 
written the word IXGTYC about it, in order, it 


(In the 
Collevtion of the writer.) 


Christianised Gryllua. 


€ The number in the brackets is that of the sale cata- 
logue (compiled from Mr. Robinson's privately printed 
catalogue), London, 1861. 

d A drawing has been sent by the Rev. C. W. Jones. 
Witb the exception of late Byzantine works Chrisiian 
camei are very rare. Signor Saulini sends a cast of a 
cameo (?) gem, stone not specified, of a still larg-r size, 
representing two similar fishex, looking opposite ways, 
the lower inverted ; it is also figured by Perret, u. s. 


tells us, “ more fre- | 
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would seem, to christianize such a heathe 
production. See IXe6TC. 

(iii.) Anchor.—The anchor, originally as Cle 
ment observes, the signet of Seleucns (see Eckhel, 
Doct. Num. Vet. iii. 212), ana frequently. o- 
curring on the coins of the Seleucidae, whence it 
passed over to the Jewish money, was frequestlr 
employed asa gem type by the Christians, asd 
so much the more readily from its resemblane 
to the cross; whence the moito, Crur mea 
Chora. This type occurs both in connection with 
the preceding and also independently ofit. Uf 
the former sort the British Museum conžairs 
the four following examples, all probably « 
Christian work : anchor 
betweentwo fish,around it 
the letters API, in black 
jasper; another with dol- 
phin twisted round it, like 
the modern Aldine device, 
about it the preceptive 
legend EIIITYXANOT 
(Lay hold) in red jasper ; 
anchor between two fishes, 
in niccolo; another be- 
tween two branches “and 
two fishes, on whose arms 
two doves are seated, in 
chalcedony. But the fol- 
lowing are more important and unquestionitir 
Christian. A sard figured by Munter (xi 
Abhandi. 1816, p. 57, t. i. n. 3), of an ode 
gonal form, gives an anchor with two fishes ani 
the legend IHCOT (Bčckh, n, 9090). The Berla 
Museum has recently acquired a gem bearing u 
anchor and a sheep and the legend IXGTC: upa 


IKXOTC and Ancbor. Ofanigny.) 


the anchor sitsa dove with an olive branch i 
its mouth (B&ckh, n. 9081). — Passeri (Tia 
Gemm. Astrif. iii. 278) figures a ring cameo: 
the Vettori Museum, inscribed IHCOTC abore. 
XPEICTOS below, having between the words 
anchor, with a fish hanging from each end € 
the stock. An opal in the same museum. figurei 
by Martigny (Dict. p. 545), has on one side a crt 
ciform anchor, on the other, enclosed in an orvs- 
mented border, the legend IXGTC written Kir 
Š6iv. The Berlin Museum has a red jaspt! 
having the word IXGTC and the letters MT. 
perhaps the owner's initials, disposed around 41 
anchor (Bockh, n. 9079). But the anchor ba 
also other accompanying symbols. Thus ar 
other gem in the same museum (Bickh, n. 908) 
has around the figure of an anchor the boustre 
phedon legend IH | 9X (Jesus Cirist), and als 
the accompanying symbols of a tree, a shep 
doves, a palm. and a human hand. (For others 
see above under the Good Shepherd.) There ar 
also gems, presumed to be Christian, of whi 
casts have been received from Signor Saulin, u 
which the anchor is figured by itself alone. 


u“ 
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(iv.) Dove.—This type, usually symbolical of 
the Holy Spirit, has been already mentioned as 
occurring on gems in conjunction with other 
Christian types.  Besides these, Passeri ( Thes. 
Gemm. Astrif. iii. 235) describes and figures, 
after Mamachi, a gem in which occurs the dove 
on a palm branch, a star above, and the chrisma 


(>K) on the left. The British Museum has a 
garnet with the same device, but no chrisma ; 
and also a portion of a cornelian ring, on the flat 
bezel of which is engraved a dove holding a 
branch, considered by Mr. Fortnum to be Christian 
work of the second or third century (Arch. Journ. 
1869, p. 140). A sapphire in the same collection 
bears the same device. The French collection con- 
tains a cornelian, the work of which appears to be 
of the sixth century, on which is engraved a dove, 
a palm, and a crown, with a monogram of 
Veranus (?), in style resembling those of the 
Ostrogothic kings of Italy (Uhabouillet, Catal. 
n. 2167). The dove occurs also on Christian 
gems found in Rome or preserved in the Roman 
collections, in most cases accompanied by the 
chrisma (Saulini, Perret). A pale sard * intaglio 
in the possession of Mr. Ready has two rudely- 
engraved doves with a cross between them. 
“ One of the prettiest devices of the class 
that has come to my knowledge," says Mr. King 
(Ant. Gems and Kings, vol. ii. p. 26, note), 
““shews the dove with olive twig in beak, 
perched upon a wheat-sheaf, apt emblem of the 


Dove and Sheaf. (Eing.) 


Church, having for supporters a lion and serpent. 
It pictorially embodies the precept to be wise as 
serpents and _harmless as doves. (In possession 
of F. Taylor.) The British Museum, in fine, has 
a gem of large size and lnte work, reading in 
minuscule letters avasTagi. + Tov Šnuov; below 
the legend is a sheaf of corn, and two doves 
with olive branches below, indicating that the in- 
gathering of the harvest of souls wil! be in peace. 
Other eramples are named by Martigny, u. 8. 
(v.) Fisherman.—The type alludes to the 
Saviour and the apostles as tishers of men. It is 
rarely found on Christian _gems, but we have a 
few examples. M. de Belloc, in his work en- 
titled Za Vicrge au Poisson de Raphael (Lyon, 
1833), figures an engraved cornelian, which he 
considers to be Christian, upon which is a fisher- 
man holding a basket in one hand, and in the 
other a line from which a fish is suspended ; the 
word IXGT2 is written near the fish (Didron, 
Christian. Iconogr. pp. 345, 364 in Bohn?s /ilustr. 
Libr.). This would seem to be a different gem 
from a cornelian mentioned by Vallarsi in his notes 
on St. Jerome (i. 18), of the same type with the 
same inscriptiou (Didron, u. s. p. 349); Martigny 
speaks of it ns excellent in workmanship and 
probably of great antiquity: he regards the 
fisherman as the Saviour ( Dict. p. 518; Garrucci, 


a. (This proves to be a paste, and belongs to Gzasa, $ 
ili. c.8.] 
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Hagiogl. p. 111). A sard intaglio, regarded by 
Mr. King as “ purely Christian," in his own 
collection is figured in his Gnostics, pl. x. n. 7; 
it gives two winged figures, probably Cupids, ina 
boat, one fishing, the other steering ; “ the mast 
with the yard, making a true cross, forms a 
significant and conspicuous feature in the design ?' 
(p. 224). Its Christianity, however, seems 
rather questionable.“ 

(vi.) Boat or Ship.—These occur on Christian 
gems, as being typical of the church, and then 
sometimes resting on a fish, or of the voyage 
of the soul to the harbour of eternal rest. 
Mr. Fortnum describes and figures a fragment 
of a ring of dark green jasper, probably of the 
second or third century, purchased in Rome, on 
the bezel of which is engraved a boat bearing a 
bird and a branch, probably a cock and palm 
branch. The boat is supposed to be the church, 
and the victory of the soul over the world to be 
indicated by the other typesf (Arch. Jour. 1869, 
p- 140). Aleander (Nav. Eccles. Ref. Symb. p. 13, 
Rom. 1626) figures a ring-stone ;8 and Ficoroni 
gives another (Gemme Antiq. p. 105, t. xi. 8), on 
which the ship seems to rest on a fish. A ring 
figured by cardinal Borgia (De Cruce Velit. p. 213) 
is set with an antique jasper intaglio, the subject 
of which is a ship, haviug six rowers on one side, 
which, supplying the  corre- 
sponding six on the other, would 
represent the twelve apostles; 
there is also a pilot, or _helms- 
man, and the name IHCOT in- 
scribed on the reverse (Fort- 
num in Arch. Journ. 1871, pp. 
274, 275; Mart. Dit. p. 432). 
A cornelian in the British Mu- 
seum (intaglio) has a ship with 
mast and yard-arin in the form of a cross, bear- 
ing also a cross at the prow. A fine black jasper 
intaglio, in the possession of Rev. S. S. Lewis, 
shows a boat with a 
Greek cross in the 
centre. A cornelian, 
belonging to count 
Marcolini, an impres- 
sion of which is pub- 
lished by Lippert (iii. 
361), bears a trireme 
with the labaruin, on 
which is the chrisma 
and two palm trees; 
the prow is in the 
form of a bird's head ; 
the vessel enters into 
port, and the sea is marked by a fish: in the 
tield are two stars and the unexplained letters 
E.T. RA.; below, VGBP. (Raspe's Cat. of Tassi's 


Ronat with Cross. 
(Dritiah Museum.) 


......—..———.:—..—...———— "=". _[]d.:.-:. ooe...o......o2o.—e_e_—eeeanaš 


Boat with Cruciform Mast. (In the 
Cullection vf Rev. 8. 5. Lewis.) 


* The gem reproduced by Martigny (1. 8.) from Uosta- 
doni, showing a fish in human form holding a basket, 
wbich Polidori interprets to be the Saviour, is rather, to 
judge by the figure, un Assyrian or Babylonlan gem, re- 
presenting Dagon (see Smith's Dict. of the Bible, vol. i. 
p. 381). 

f With this may be compared an antique paste in the 
Hertz Collection (No. 2525), baving a ship with cock- 
sbaped prow, rowed by four benches of sailor»; a butter- 
fiy above. The allusion to the immortality of the soni 
can hardiy be doubtsd, but the emblem is pagan rather 
than Christian. 

& This gem is more fully described below, 6 xii. 
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impressions have been sent from Rome, bear a 
boat with the chrisma, or the chrisma accom- 
panied by a palm above. A sard (intaglio) with 
the same tvpe is set in a ring in the Naples 
Museum (Arch. Journ. 1871, p. 280). 

It will now be seen that we have examples of 
all the types mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
the lyre only excepted, occurring on gems which 
are either certainly known or reasonably pre- 
sumed to be Christian. This type also occurs, 
but it is uncertain whether any gem on which 
it is found is to be considered of Christian work. 

(vii.) Zyre.—Employed probably as the type 
of harmony and concord. The only example 
known to Martigny (Des Anneaur chez les pre- 
sniers Chreticna, Micon, 1858) which he could 
regard as Christian is one in the Royal Library 
of Turin, of very indiferent work, in a style like 
many Christian _gems, figured by Perret, Cata- 
combes (vol. iv. pl. xvi. n. 60). Nor can he add 
another in his Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
written seven years later (p. 40).! 

The following types are not mentioned by 
Clemens; the first three of them have been 
already indicated in connection with those gems 
which have been described; but they occur on 
other gems also. 

(viii.) Palm.—This symbol of victory, among 
Pagans, Jews, and Christians, occurs frequently 
on engraved stones and metal rings, and it is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a given 
engraving is to be considered Pagan or Christian 
(Arch. Journ. 1871, pp. 275, 276, 280, 282). It 
has already been noticed that the palm occurs 
as an accessory type on some of the Christian 
gems above described ; it occurs also in other 
combinations. On a cornelian in the British 
Museum a hand holds a palm 
branch erect, the chrisma is 
above and MNHMONETE 
below. In the same museum 
is a cornelian, presumably of 
Christian work, on which is 
a palm branch placed verti- 
cally, inclosed in a wreath of 
laurel: onopposite sides of the 
branch are the proper names 
ZvTIKOC and TEPTVAAA, 
who may possibly have been 
martyrs. A sard in the Rev. C. W. King's 
collection bears a palm branch placed horizon- 
tally, and below it the acclamation (probably 
Christian), SVLE VIVE (letters partly  in- 
verted). The palm branch occurs also by 
itself or accompanied by inscriptions on various 
other gems and rings, which are rensonably 
supposed or suspected to be of Christian work, 
which is distinguished, in Mr. Waterton's 
opinion, by the rude manner of the representa- 
tion, more truly figuring the natura! object 


Palm, and Chrisma above 
(British Musvum). 


bh Among tbose bearing this type described by Raspe 
(u.s. Nos. 3032-3044), or contained in the Hertz Collec- 
tion (Nos, 1094-1097), there is not one wbich can safely 
be pronounced to be Christian, but there are two antique 
pastes iu the latter (Nos. 1094, 1095) in which tbe sides of 
tbe lyre are formed of dolphins or fishes. The sounding- 
board of one of these has the form of a sleeping animal. 
The original, as lt would seem, of this, a plasma intaglio, 
is in the oollection of the Rev. S.S. Lewis. 'I'he occur- 
rence of fish in this connection suggests that the gems 
may be Christian, but as the dolphin is connected with 
Apollo the inference is hazardous. 
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(Arch. Journ. 1871, p. 276). For some of these 
see King's Cat. of Leake's Gems in Filzvikam 
Museum, Cambridge, p. 9. Fortnum in Arca. 
Journ. 1869, p. 142; and 1871, p. 276. 

(ix.) Cross.—This type, in connection witi 
the dove, or in a disguised form as yard sni 
mast, has been more than once described abore 
But it occurs on other gems without disguise/ 
A Greek cross in conjunction with a lion, sup 
posed to allude to the church of St. Mark z 
Alexandria, occurs on an onyx intaglio in th: 
possession of Mr. Fortnum (Arch. Journ. 135%, 
p. 147). Aniron ring, set with a cornelian ia- 
taglio (burnt), is contained in the Pritiš 
Museum ; the device is a cross, accompanied br 
some animal very rudely engraved (Fortnur, 
Arch. Jowrn. 1869, p. 146). Beger ( T'hes. Palai.) 
figuresa gem, having a tall Latin cross, from tb» 
arms of which hang two fishes.* — Garrurcci (As 
mism. Costantin. p. 261, (at the end of his Fan 
Ornati, Rom. 1864) mentions other gems with tbe 
cross type, three of which are in the possessiom d 
M. Van den Berghe. Mr. Fortnum describes a 
massive gold ring in the Castellani collectis, 
embossed with figures of doves in the shculden 
which is set with a garnet, on the face of whi: 
is engraved a draped figure seated between tr“ 
Greek crosses potent (Arch. Journ. 1871, p. 2311 
It is now in the British Museum, and seem: late 
work. The Museum has also a burnt corneiia: 
inscribed TATPINOC, where a female holds a 
cross. A gem is figured by Garrucci (Hwm=- 
glypta, praef. p. v.), where a Greek cross is pre 
fixed to the acclamation VIVAS IN (Dro, x) 
Martigny, in fine, observes that on several gem 
(one is figured by Perret, vol. iv. pl. xvi. n. 1+: 
some of which appear to be considerably clie: 
than Constantine, we have engraved represert:+ 
tions of the cross! (Dict. p. 185). Seealsogin 

(x.) Chrisma, or Monogram of Chridt.—Ti: 
emblem (3B), which is thought by high suth- 
rities to be earlier than Constantine (Dart 
Dict. p. 416), is found either by itself or iz 
various combinations upon a considerable numt«r 
of gems, and somewhat varying in form. A ts 
spherical sapphire, “ where the preciousness ofti: 
material attests the rank, perhaps patriarchal. € 


i De Corte (Syntag. de Annulis, p. 125, Antv. 168) 
thinks that Eusebins (Demonstr. Evangel. vi. 25) spesti 
of an universal custom of Christians wearing the lie 
giving sign (1.e. the cross) on their rings, “* Salutari digo 
pro annuli nota utentes." This is taken from tbe Lat: 
version of F. Viger: the Greek, however, has gdoera 
XPouevows ; and the allusion seems rather to belong 1 
the practice of signing themselves with the cross. 

k Referred to by King (Gnostics, p. 142). 

1 It may perbaps just be worth mentionirg here tha! 
certain large pieces of crystal bearing the figure df tie 
cross may be as early as the period embraced in the Fr 
gent work. Douglas (Naen. Brit. t xx. f. 11) Sguei 
crystal exhumed in 1758 in a barrow near Losestoš 
along with coins of Avitus (A.D. 456) and other mort$ 
of the Iower Empire, now in the Ashmolean Museum # 
Oxford. Itisa boat-shaped piece (1 X 13 in.), on wbicb S 
engraved in intaglio a Latin cross potent  1timar ps 
bably be of the Saxon period, and it looks as if it rugbi 
once have been inserted in a liturgical book cover cr 8 
the lid ofa box. Butit is not easy to speak of the dais 
of these crystals and other_stones, some of wbich. € 
graved or plain, have been also found in Ireland (Ya+ 
lancey, Coll. de Keb. Hibern. vol. iv. pl. 1. n. 13; Wie 
(/at. of Musa. of Roy. Irish Acad. pp. 127. 128). Moet d 
them appear to have been amulets 
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the possessor " (King, Antique Gems and Rings, 
il. 28), in the British Museum gives the mono- 
gram, having a straight line at right angles to 
the P on its summit (5%) which forms a 


Tau, allusive to the cross. This is also the case 
with a crystal signet ring, “annulus vetustis- 
simus,? formerly in cardinal Barberini's museum 
(its resting-place being now unknown, Fortnum, 
in Arch. Journ. 1871, p. 272), figured by De Corte 
(Syntag. de Ann. p. 120), where a serpent, pecked 
by two cocks, entwines itself about the base of 
the Tau: on either side of the upper part are 
the letters A and o, and the stone is also in- 
scribed beneath the bezel with the word SALVS. 
Mr. Fortnum has a ring of excellent workman- 
ship, purchased at Athens, of massive gold, set 
with an onyx intaglio bearing the chrisma, “ the 
P being crossed with the third stroke " (Arch. 
Journ. 1869, p. 142). Mr. King (Gnostics, p. 142) 
mentions a ring cut out of crystal, bearing the 
chrisma alone, on the face of an oblong tablet, 
said to have been found in Provence. The same 
author ((. c. p. 141) mentions an elegant device 
given in Gorl. Dactyl. 211, where the sacred 
monogram, cut on the face of a solid crystal 
ring, rests upon the head of a Cupid (or angel ?) 
on each side of whom stands a dove. This style 
he considers to have been derived from the 
Sassanian stone rings.  Passeri (ZThes. Gemm. 
Astrif. vol. ii. p. 220, t. cc.) figures a gem on 
which the chrisma is surmounted by a star, the 
X being formed by two branches of palm. This 
symbol is also sometimes accompanied by inscrip- 
tions both Greek and Latin. Martigny (Dict. 
p. 418) mentions a cornelian given by Macarius 
(Zfieroglypta, p. 235, ed. Gar.), inscribed with the 
word IXG6TC, the X being combined with a P to 
express the chrisma ; possibly the same gem 18 
that described above under Sii. The Berlin 
Museum has a heliotrope in which the chrisma 
is accompanied by a fruit-bearing tree and the 
following inscription : čmikaX oda: 'Iqrodv Xpe- 
oTrov Na(apnvdv Ilarćpa . . . (Bockh, n. 9094 ; 
the fragment is here given -in part only and in 
minuscules). The Bri- 
tish Museum contains a 
cornelinn bearing the 
acclamation, DEVSDEDIT 
VIVAS IN Dro, to the 
right of _ which is the 
chrisma, and to the left 
a small! wreath. Mr. 
King figures a gem in 
the Vernon Collection 
(Antique Gems and Rings, 
il. 28, 37) where the 
chrisma of a not quite 
usual form appenrs in 
Chrisma. (King.) the middle of an olive- 
garland, with the name 
of the possessor, &OIBEIeN, Phebion (like 
Hephzstion, from Hephastus), of which the 
work is unusually fine. The sacred monogram 
uander various forms is found, as Mr. Fortnum 
observes (Arch. Journ. 1871, p. 271), “ more fre- 
q nently than any other on Christian rings. . . . 
We find it alone and accompanied by almost 
gall the other emblems, with inscriptions and 
zva ONOgrams." m 


_——— 
so _ ——_ —— — 


s" Various impressions of gems bearing the chrisma, 
za: hiich are more or less similar to those described above, 
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(xi.) Animals.—It has been already noticed 
that “a lion," which Mr. Fortnum connects with 
St. Mark, occurs on an onyx accompanied by a 
Greek cross. —"Ennodius, bishop of Pavia about 
511, has an epigram, De annulo Firminae, from 
which we learn that it bore a lion: 

“ Gestandus manibus saevit leo." 


Whether the lion was intended to have any 
Christian significance is uncertain. The phenix 
occurs on an engraved stone in conjunction with 
the palm, a combination which occurs on other 
monuments which are indubitabiv Christian, 
Perret (vol. iv. pl. xvi. 68; Martigny, Didt. 
p- 534). In the British Museum are _ more than 
one gem bearing sheep, from the collection ot 
the abbć Hamilton, of Rome, which are pre- 
sumed to be Christian. On one are two sheep, 
on each side a dolphin; on another are two 
sheep and palm branches. It might not be 
difficult to increase the enumeration of these 
ambiguous types; but they are scarcely worthy 
of a more extended notice.u 

Before proceeding further we may observe that 
the British Museum contains a large pale sard 
in which the pastor, the chrisma, dove and 
branch, fish, dolphin, ship, and various adjuncts 
are combined ; another, of smaller size, in twc 
compartments, has the pastor, dove, anchor, 
fishes, with other figures and animals; they were 
formerly in the Hamilton Collection, and are 
figured (with several others from the same col- 
lection, which is now in the British Museum) by 
1 erret (iv. pl. xvi. figs. 5, 8). 

The following subjects appear to have been 
introduced upon gems at a later period than the 
types already mentioned.“ 


have been sent from Rome by Signor Saulini : on one the 
X is formed of two fishes, one holding a wreath (crown of 
thorns?) the oiber having a dove on its tail; palm on 
either side of the monogram. 

" Mr. King (Antique Gems and Rings, il. p. 25) men- 
tivns that the frog, whose body passes through so many 
stages, was employed for a Christian signet as an emnblem 
of the Resurrection; he dves not however refer to any 
authority for this. In Raspe's Catalogue of Tassie's (čems 
(No. 18,355) is a gem bearing a frog with a palm and a 
gorpent; these adjuncts rather suggest tbat the work 
may be Christian. See GLAss. 

2 The first place would be due to representativns of 
God the Father, if such really existed in the period em- 
braced in this work, abhorrent as such images may appear 
to many. Mr. King (4ntique Gems and Kings, il. 32) 
mentions “ a large niccolo in an antique massy gold ring, 
engraved witu the Heavenly Father enthroned amidst the 
twelve patriarcha, the work carefully finished and well 
drawn." "This gem, which be saw in the possession of 
the late Mr. Forrest, appeared to him to date from the 
times of tbe Western Empire. But there seems to be 
some error bere. “ During the first centuries of Christi- 
anity," says Didron (Christian Iconogr. p. 201, Engl. 
trana.), “ even as late as the 12th centnry, no portraita of 
God the Father are to be seen." “The band seems to have 
been the only permitted symbol. Either, therefore, the 
work is likely to be later than the 12th century, or (more 
probably) the interpretatlon of the group is erroneous. 
One might snapect the Savlour and the apostles to be 
intended. Upon a cornelian formerly in the possession 
of Dr. Nott, the Savlour Is represented on a column, with 
extended arms, having six figures on each siđe, in the 
exergue a sheep : in the field and exergue EHCO (sic, for 
IHCOTC) XPECTOC. It is obvlous that these are 
the twelve apostles, but the Jewish and Gentile churches, 
as symbolised by them, are most probably intended. See 
6 xili. and GLasa. (A cast sent from Rome by Signor 
Saulini.) 
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(xii.) The Saviour.—In the earlier gems the 
Saviour appears only in the form of emblems, 
as the Good Shepherd and the Fish, and (more 
rarely) as the Fisherman ; but from about the 
fourth century onwards the representations 
become more realistic. Le Blant has a sardonyx, 
bearing a dead Christ, with the inscription, 
SALVS RESTITVTA, ascribed to the fourth 
century (Martigny, Des anneauz chez les prem. 
Chret. p. 36). Anancient onyx, figured by Perret 
(iv. pl. xvi. 85), exhibits the Saviour reaching 
out his hand to St. Peter as he is about to sink 
in the waves; their names (in an abbreviated 
form) are written near them in Greek charac- 
ters: IHC. TIET.; the boat is seen tossed by a 
storm, a fish just below (Mart. Dict. p. 559. See 
also Aleander, u. 8. ; Mamachi, Orig. et Antiq. 
Christ. t. iv. p. 260, ed. Matr., and Garrucci in 
Macarius, Zagioglupta, p. 237). A green jasper 
intaglio in the British Museum, considered by 
Mr. King to belong most probably to the date of 
the Western empire, exhibits Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem, the Saviour being accompanied by 
three figures, one bearing a palm (Gnost. p. 140). 
When the coffin of bishop Agilbert, of Paris 
(seventh century) was opened, De Saussay, who 
was present, saw on his finger a gold ring with 
a jewel, on which was a likeness of our Lord and 
St. Jerome (Marriott, Vestiar. Christ. p. 222, 
London, 1868). A cameo _ in agate, probably 
early mediaeval Italian work of uncertain date, 
represents the  Saviour teaching the three 
favoured disciples, one by his side, the others 
fronting him ; two angels behind : the disciples 
are bearded, the Saviour beardless; in the Bibl. 
Impćriale (Chabouillet, n. 294; King, Antijue 
Gems and Rings, ii. 35, 36). With the excep- 
tion of Byzantine cameos, and of one or two gems 
presumed to be Gnostic, “no ancient portraits 
of the Saviour exist on gems"' (King's Gnostics, 
p- 137).ĐP -— Among the earlier Byzantine camei 
is to be mentioned a fine oval plaque of lapis- 
lazuli, probably the gift of the emperor Hera- 
clius to king Dagobert (A.D. 628-638), which 
remained in the Treasurv of St. Denys for a 
thousand years: on one side was the bust of the 
Saviour, on the other that of his mother (King, 
flandbook, p. 104; id. in Arch. Journ. 1870, 
p- 185). | 

The French collection contains several Byzan- 
tine camei bearing portraits of Christ. Some 
of these on amethyst and jasper, with legend, 
ic. xC. (i.e. 'Inrovs Xpior6s), represent Him 
with a cruciform nimbus, in a long robe, holding 
the gospels in the left hand, and giving the 
benediction with the right (Chabouillet, Cat. 
nos. 258-260). These remind us of the coins 
of Justinian II. (A.D. 685-711), and may perhaps 


P For the Emerald Vernicle of the Vatican (now 108t), 
said to preserve a true likeness of the Savlour, executal 
by command of 'Viberiug, which Bujazet 11. gave to pope 
Innocent VIII. about A.D. 1188, see C. W. King in Arch. 
Journ. 1840, pp. 141-190, and A. Way in _(rch. Journ. 
1872, pp. 109-119. 'I'he gem was probably a plasma of 
the e»rly Byzantine school. Paintings copled from the 
Vernicle tn the 16th century exist; and also engravings 
professedly copies of the same gem. from wbich photo- 
grapba bave been made which are now everywbhere in 
circulation. But the engraving is in fact a mere repro- 
ductivn of the Saviour's head in Raphael's cartoon of the 
Miraculous Draugbht of Fishea, which, however, may bave 
been influenced by these pniutings. 
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obe earlier than A.D. 800. So much can hari: 
be said of a large bloodstone in the Br: 
Museum, which represents the bust sf :+ 
Saviour in high relief; the style rather r 
sembles that of the age of John Zimisces (temu 
century), (King's Gnostics, p. 141). A chzlceda: 
in the same museum, representing the Saric 
half-length,: holding a book, and in the ac: s 
blessing (14 x ] inches) appears to be earlier. 
(xiii.) CArist as the Lamb of Qod.—Garna 
(in Macar. Hag. pp. 222, 244 ; Martigoy. /a: 
Pp. 226, with figure) has published an ansu:: 
engraved stone, representing the Lamb of ix 
surrounded by a nimbus which include ti 
chrisma, standing on a column, the symbel « 


The Lamb of God. — Garrucci.) 


the church; twelve gems (Rev. x xi.) on it rčre 
sent the twelve apostles; at the base of i 
column on either side are two lambs, the Jem 
and Gentile believers, looking up at Him: arci?! 
is the acclamation, IANVARI VIVAS. Far ti 
same subject see GLASS. 

(xiv.) The Annunciation of the_Blessed Vegu 
—The British Museum has a small sardmni 
cameo of black and white strata (from the Her: 
collection, n. 1825), of very neat Bvzantine ws 
and possibly of very high antiquity,qt repre«st 
ing the Annunciation. The Virgin stands ie 
clined towards the winged Cupid-like ans: 
above is the legend, O XAIPETICMOC. and!" 
names of the figures, FABPIHA and MP. 61. 
(uhrnp 6ead, 5.c. mother of God) are written rz" 
them. The British Museum, the Hertz collie 
tion (n. 1824), and the Paris collection (Uš+ 
bouillet, nos. 262, 263), have other larger cav? 
on sardonyx (an inch or more wide), represeB!-u 
the same subject, bearing the barbarous lezes+ 
XAIPE (or XEPE), KEXAPITOMENH (cr KAL 
XAPITOMENH), O KC. META COT (Lukei. 2") 
The second of these is referred to “the od 
Christian period "" (Hertz, Catalogue, p. 12: 


a Mr. King (Ant. Gems and Rings, \i. 31) thipks is 
it may probably date as far back as Constantine's rs 
Rut it may be doubted whether ihe title, uyrsa #es: 
goes so far back. See Pearson, Om the Creed, Artlli 
With regard to the style of the gem itself, the wr" 
is inclined to put it considerably later than the ba": 
century. 

r "This gem passed into the Uzlelli Collection (Kadi 
kon's Cat. No. 1119 [646, 8.]), where it is called * Bra? 
tine Greek work of uncertain period." 


« msa s 
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the others are considered by Chabonillet to he 
of the fifth century.  Perhaps they may be 
rather regarded as early mediaeval (see King's 
Handbook, p. 111). 

(xv.) The Virgin and Child.—An intaglio in the 
British Museum, green jasper, of very rude work- 
manship, “ executed with the peculiar technique 
of Gnostic work," and, if this be admitted, ap- 
parently about the fourth century" (see King, 
Antique Gems and Rings, ii. 31), represents the 
Virgin and Child seated, with an angel on each 
side, two others hovering overhead. The Ma- 
donna and child in her arins (both with nimbus), 
accompanied by their names, [C, XC. and MP. 
ET., is represented on a Byzantine cameo of red 
jasper, in the Paris collection (Chabouillet, 
u. 269). A similar one on bloodstone (1% x 1); 
inches) is in the British Museum. These may 

rhaps be early mediaeval. 

In the Uzielli collection (n. 284 [300]) was an 
intaglio on cornelian (f by $ of an inch), with the 
Virgin and Child, with XAIPE and MP. &7., 
which Mr. J. C. Robinson calls “ Byzantine or 
mediaeval Greek work of uncertain date." A 
gem, published by Oderico, gives the Virgin and 
Child with legend, MP. &T. H IIHTH, ie. the 
image of the Madonna in the church of the Foun- 
tain, erected at Constantinople by Justinian, but 
this gem may be of much later date (B6ckh, 
C. I. G. n. 9109). It is probable that this 
general type would be engraved on Byzantine 
gems during a great part of the middle ages, 
from the sixth or seventh centnry onwards. 

(xvi.) Saints or persons unknown.—Bosio and 
Mamachi (Dei costumi dei primit. Crist. Prefaz.) 
figure a cornelian, on 
which are engraved the 
heads of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (Mart. Dict. pp. 40, 
539). A red jasper inta- 
glio, a graceful new year's 
ogift, exhibits a female 
= saint, perhaps St. Agnes, 
kneeling before an execu- 
tioner, who is about to 
cut off her head with a 
great razorlike sword ; be- 
fore her a dove holds a 
branch; above is the 
chrisma, to declare the presence of her Redeemer 
in the hour of trial ; in the field are the letters 
ANFT (Annum norum felicem tibi): good work, 
probably about the age of Constantinet (King, 
Anc. Gems, pp. 352, 353, figured). 

A cameo in the British Museum, cut in u 
beautiful sardonyx, possibly as early as the 
fourth century,“ gives a full-length figure of 
St. John the Baptist with his name (King, 
Antique Gems and Rings, ii. 31). The same 
saint is represented on a cornelian, published by 
Vettori (pars ii. c. ix.). The Berlin Museum has 


be much later. 

t In hin latest work (Antiqu- (Zems and Ringa, ii. 33) 
Mr. King thinks that it “ can hardly be placed lower tban 
the age of Thcodosius, whose best coins it certainly re- 
sembles both in style and workmanabip." 

* ]t seemx, however, that it may, with at least equnl 
probability, be assigned to about the tenth century. 


| 
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hands uplifted in prayer (BOckh, Ć. 7. G. n. 
9103). The British Museum has a Virgin, half- 
length, with circular nimbus, and uplifted hands, 
a cameo on bloodstone, with the legend MP. 67. ; 
which may perhaps be early medieval. Besides 
these examples still existing, we have the fvl- 
lowing literary notices of rings bearing similar 
types being worn by bishops and others. 

St. Chrysostom tells us that in his time many 
Christians of Antioch wore in their rings the 
likeness of St. Meletius (who died A.D. 381), and 
impressed it on fheir seals (Z/om. de S. Melet. 
t. ii. p. 519, ed. Venet. 1734). St. Augustine, 
writing to bishop Victorinus, says that his 
epistle is sealed “ annulo qui exprimit faciem 
hominis attendentis in latus " ( Zpist. 59 [217]). 
Ebregislaus, bishop of Meaux in 660, wore in his 
ring an intaglio representing St. Paul, the first 
hermit, on his knees before a crucifix, and above 
his head the crow, by which he was miraculously 
fed (Annal. S. Beneđict. t. i. p. 456 ; Waterton in 
Arch. Journ. 1863, p. 225).* 

To the above should perhaps be added a By- 
zantine cameo, nearly two inches in diameter, 
of streaked jasper, representing St. John the 
Evangelist, with the nimbus, seated, and holding 
the gospel in his hand. In the field O A (6 


&y10s) Iv O GEOAOTOC ; in the Bibliothdque 
Impćriale (Chabonillet, Cut. n. 266). This gem 
may possibly fall within our period, and is 
classed near to,some that probably do so; but 
the difficulty of fizing the particular age of 
medieval Byzantine camei is almost insuperable. 
The greater part of them, in Mr. King's skilled 
judgment, belong to the age of the Comneni 
(Ant. Gems and Rings, i. 307). 

(xvii.) Zmperial_ or Royal Persmages with 
Christian Accessories. — The art of cameo-en- 
graving, which had fallen into complete abey- 
ance from the time of Septimius Severus, who 
ha“ bequeathed to posterity many fine camei- 
portraits of himself and his family, sprang into 
a new but short life under Constantine. —Camei 
portraits of himself and his sons, “ admirable for 
the material, and by no means despicable for 
the execution," are found in varivus private 
and public collections, on sardonyx stones of 
large, sometimes very large, dimensions (King, 
Ant. Gems and Rings, i. 304). One fine gem, at 
least, marks the change of tbe imperial religion ; 
it is not however exactly a cameo, but a solid 


2 A sardonyx, published by F. Vettori, bas on the ob- 

verse a portrait of the Virgin with tbe usual lettera 
MP. 6Y., and on tbe reverse a cross with contracted 
legend. KEB. (for Kupe BorjBe), AEOTI AECIIOT., 
i.e. O Lord! help Lord Leo! Conjecturaliy referred to 
Io (the Wise) A.D. 886-911, but witbout sufficient rea- 
son ; it is just possible that the gem may have been exe- 
cuted within the period embraced in this work. See 
Bockh, €. 1. G.n. 9100. A very interesting gem ls in- 
scrted in a silver plate (gilt) of the age of Justinian: the 
Krcat martyr (ueyaAoudprvs) Demetrius is invoked as a 
mediator with God (uegirevrov wpos Beov) to aid Justi- 
nian, * king of the Romans upon earth," and in the midst 
of the plate, just above a picture of St. Demetrius, “ opere 
tesnelato,' is “amethystus insculpta, more carncolae facie 
imberbi." "This may probably be meant for Demetrius 
also, but as IC XC (Jesus Christ) NIKA (vecq) occurs 
higher up, it is not very clear whether it may not be a 
portrait of the Saviour. Vhe inscription is given at length 
in Bockh's C./.G. m. 8012, from Marini's_pap“ts, pub- 


i lish:d by Mal. (Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. v. 30, no figures.) 
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bust. An agate, measuring nearly four inches, in 
the Bibliotheque Impćriale, shows his bust with 
the paludamentum and cuirass, on the latter is a 
cross, His head is naked, and his eyes are raised 
to heaven, as on some of his coins. —Formerly 
the ornament of the extremity of the choir-staff 
(15th-century work) in La Sainte-Chapelle. 

Chabouillet, Cat. n. 287, who refers to Morand's 
Hist. de la Sainte Chapelle du Palais, (p. 96) for 
a figure of the gem incorporated with the baton.) 
Besides this noble piece we have several others 
also, but of inferior execution. 

Passeri describes and figures a gem, preserved 
at Venice, representing a horseman spearing a 
dragon with a long lance terminating in a cross 
above: he regards it as a representation of a 
Christian emperor, conquering his enemies with 
the cross; a star, an emblem of Divine provi- 
dence, in his judgment, is seen above ( //es. 
Gemn. Astrif. t. 2, pp. 289-297). This inter- 
pretation is somewhat confirmed by the types 
of certain coins of the fourth century, to which 
age this coin may probably be assigned. 

The Mertens-Schauffhaussen collection pos- 
sessed an agate ivtaglio, which passed into the 
Leturcq cabinet, exhibiting a full-faced bust of 
the emperor_ Mauritius, wearing the imperial 
crown of the lower empire, and holding a globe, 
on which rests a Greck cross inscribed, D. N. 
MAVRITIVS P. P. A. Supposed to be a work 
of the sixth century, Leturcq, Cat«l. n. 210.7 
The Leturcq collection contained also a green 
jasper intaglio, giving full-faced portraits ofUon- 
stans Il. (crowned) and of his son Constantine IV. 
(Pogonatus), both bearded, with a Greek cross 
between their busts, having a scorpivn engraved 
on the back in the rude style of the so-called 
Gnostic gems (n. 211). The same collection in 
fine had an agate intaglio bearing busts of Leo IV. 
and his son Constantine VI. (Flavius), inscribed, 
D. N. LEO ET CONSTANTINVS P. P.A, both 
full-faced and crowned, and holding between 
them a double-handled cross (n. 212). — These 
rave portraits of the Byzantine Caesars, of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, appear to be 
in the same genera] style as those which appear 
on their money (see Sabatier, Monn. Byz. pl. 
xxiv. xxxiv. xli.). 

There is one more gem of this class, which 
falls a few years later than the chronological 
limits of this work, but which ought hardly to 
be passed over here in consequence of its extreme 
interest in helping to fix the limits of gem- 
engraviung in the West betore the age of the 
Renaissance. The magnificent gold cross of king 
Lotharius, said to be of about the date 823, now 
preserved in the treasury of the cathedral of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, is remarkable for the variety of 
gems, rubies, sapphires, amethysts, and emeralds 
with which its surface is studded. At the in- 
tersection of the arms is inserted a very fine 
, Onyx cameo of Augustus, probably a contem- 
porary work, and just below this an oval intaglio 
of rock crystal, of Frankish work and of very 
tolerable execution, two inches long and an inch 
and a half wide, giving the bust of Lotharius, 


_-——— —— ——. 


y Mr. King, however, has some doubt about its genuine- 
ness (Antique (rems, pp. 163, 164). The Leturcq Cabinet 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, in 
1874, the accompanying catalogue by the owner being 
in French and English. 
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“bis head covered with a close-itting he" 
with a slightlv-projecting frontlet, like ih u 
the latest Roman period; around the bost i: tie 
legend, in well-formed Roman letters, + 1F: 
ADIVVA HLOTHaARIVM REG." (ngnreć u 
Cahier et Martin, Mel. d' Arch. vol. i. pl. rim; 
Kiug's Ant. Gems, p. 305; King's Honde : 
Engrured Gens, Pp. 116). 

There still remain to be considered same =2- 
cient gems bearing maDitest traces of Chri=tiati, 
which may be separately classed, ruz., the rosa 
and the Sassaman. 

Gnostic Gems.—A Gnostic origin has iu 
hesitatingly assigned to one or two gem g:Tess: 
mentioned, and a great number of gems ca 
Gnostic have been described in Chatoul-: 
Catilnjue. (See also ABRASAX in the ("> 
TIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY.) UT tie. 
a considerable number bear the word AB?A- 
CAE, more rarely (in the Greek) ABPAEAC, (ra 
ously written in Latin); and this in its a 
the judament of some, proves a Gneastic sni 
Assuming that Basilides, a Christian Gnet: # 
the second century, be the inventor of tiv mt 
as St. Jerome evidently thought and as sen. 
other Christian writers appear to intimate te 
the authorities collected by Jablonski, ti. 
t. iv. pp. 82-86, and Bellermann, Uoer ir 
Genanen der Alten mit dem Abraras-Bille. 23 
Stick, pp. 10-23), the numerous stones cn w::1 
the word is written must either be looked 2 s 
Gnostic or else as derived through Gnesticst %# 
other forms of faith or superstition. The arte 
view seems on the wholetobethe more proti: 
for there is no doubt that the word, as traž= 
formed into the magical Abracadahra, pa 
over to the paguns, and was even empieri! - 
Christian times until quite lately as a cim 
against various forms of disease (Passm, i" 
gemm. Basilid. in Thes. Genun. Astrif. si i 
p. 236, sqq.; King in Ar A4. Journ. 1č5u, pos: 
Halliwell, Žict. of Archaic. Words, s. v. A+ 
dabra). We have Abrasas occurring in rize 
tion with the names, IAf (Jehovah), CABA=t 
AAoNAlI, and with the titles or representarsr 
of Harpocrates, Mithras, Mercury, &c. (see T= 
seri, u. 8. &c.), but in no single instance kneši 
to the writer, though very possibly sueh ma! 
exist," dves this word occur on any eng" 
stone in any connection which can be si! 
counted upon as Christian. These stones 
sequently, as well as all others which have bet 
called Gnostic, but shew no manitest sica < 
Christianity are passed over in this aru: 
Very tew of them, if any, can be fixed to uš! 
particular Gnostic sect or to Gnosticism grsč 


" Some, as Mosheim (De Reb. Christ. arie Ceetss 
p. 350) bave thought that the word ix probably older ta 
Basilides: on wbat grounds we kuow not o Tinis dić" 
deserveš a searching examination. 
| a A very few monumenta, wbich must neć: P 
; Christian, bear the word ABPACASE. A large smaT 
| ring, found at Arles, bears the monogram of Liri Ir 

tween A and 12 (as it appears on the coins of Constant 1. 
| &c. of tbe fourth century), but accompanied by the tii 

ABPACAE, “a sufficient proof of the identity of bete 

personages in the estimation of its owner" (King's dr- 
olique Gems, p. 354). A copper amulet fourd at hf 

(Sicca_Venerea), which is very distinctly UžTistian, cm 
| tains the same word apparentiy, but in a csrrupi ie 

(PAACACA). Sce INSCRIFTION& 
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rally;* by much the greater part appear to 
have been charms. The following very scanty 
list, however, of unmistakeably Christian gems 
may be with some reason looked on as Gnostic :— 

(1.) A portrait of Christ, beardless, to the 
right; XPICTOTY above, 
a fish underneath. Figured 
by Raoul-Rochette ( Tubleau 
des Cutacombes de Rome, 
frontispiece, Paris, 1853) 
who regards it as Gnostic 
(p. 265) from the original 
in the possession of the 
marquis de Fortia d'Urban, 
formerly in the Lajard 
collection. The stone is 
white chalcedony, the form 
is oval ; ascribed to the second or third century 
(Mart. Dict. p. 40). 

(2.) Another portrait with the same types and 
legend, on a truncated cone of white chalcedony, 
in the Bibliothčque Imperiale (Cbabouillet, n. 
1334). This gem, probably of Eastern fabric, 
is considered to be not later than the middle of 
the fourth century, and * presents the combina- 
tion of the ancient Oriental form and of Greek 
decoration in the same monument" (King, 
Gnostics, p. 143). — Figured by Perret, u. 8. n. 
47 ; very similar to the preceding. 

Epiphanius makes it a charge against the 
Carpocratians that they kept painted portraits 
and images in gold and silver, and other mate- 
rials, which they pretended to be portraits of 
Jesus (Haeres. c. 27,8 6). These gems, therefore, 
may probably be the work of some Gnostic sect.“ 


Portrait of Christ. (Raoul 
Rochette.) 


b The seven vowela, the “ Music of the Spheres" occur 
frequently on this class of stones, and are also mentioned 
in the lately discovered Gnostic work entitled _Pistis, 
Sophia ; but their veneration or magical use can hardiy 
be regarded as exclusively Marcosian or Gnostic (see 
Wulsh, Essay on Ancient Coins, Medals, and Gems, pp. 
48-51; King's Gnosticsa, p. 93; King in Arch. Joura. 
1863, pp. 105-107). From the names of the angels men- 
tioned Matter ( Hist. Crit. du Gnost. Pl. p. 16, € 1. E. 9) 
thinks that a gem wbich he figures after Chifflet (fig. 24) 
may belong to the sect of the Ophites. One of the very 
few gems which really appear to savour of the Gnostic 
philosophy is a sard, of which an impression bas been 
sent by the Rev. W. T. T. Drake; reading o la ravrov 
wovs. auBnp, FVp, Tvevua. eAwew, «Ava; Le. Elohim ; 
tbere was also an inscrifajon round the edge which has 
been a good deal broken: in the Nefd are monograms or 
mystic characters. The letters may be of the third or 
fourth century. 

If indeed we could with Bellermann (Gemmen mit 
dem Abrazas-Bille, \ii. pp. 11, 12) interpret the letters 
CEMEC EIAAM (misread by him) occurring on gems with 
the ABPACAS legend or figure, to mean, This is the Nes- 
siah of God, FI IVD PDT. the number of Gnostic getus 
might be increased considerably ; but in truth the words 
signify in Hebrew Eternal Sun (Matter, 4.8, pp. 17,29, 
t1F.5; King, Gnostics, p. 16) 

e The numerous portralts of the Saviour which existed 
in St. Augustine's time differed much from each other; 
80 that his face * innumerabilium cogitationum diversi- 


tate variatur et fingitur, quae tamen una erat, quaecum- , 


que erat " (Aug. De Trinić. vili. 4). A portrait quite dif- 
ferent from the above is rudely engraved, apparently by 
a much later hand, on the back of a tiny ancient cornelian 
in the possession of M. Forg«t, which bears on the other 
side a fish only: it is figured by Le Blant, Inscr. Chret. 
de la Gaule, vol i. p. 371. The realistic representation is 
here, as in both the preceding gema, combined with the 
symbol. 
CHRIST. ANT. 
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(3.) The sun between two stars, EICVVC. 
XPECTV7. FABPIELA.] ANANIA. AME[N.] in 
two lines (Passeri, Thes. Gemm. Astrif. ii. p. 271, 
who does not name the stone). The names of 
angels, as planetary or astral genii, were in- 
voked by the Ophites, and probably by other 
Gnostic sects ; Gabriel presided over the serpent 
(King, Gnostics, p. 88). This gem (n. 155 in 
tbe Cappello Museum), which is doubtless 
magical, may well have been produced by some 
Christian Gnostic, perhaps of the fourth century, 
when similar barbarous orthography occurs. 

(4.) Four-winged deity, standing on a circle 
formed by a serpent, holding two sceptres ; legend 
obliterated. R The chrisma in the midst o. 
a circle formed by a serpent biting its tail. 
Hematite, in the Bibliothčque Imperiale (Cha- 
bouillet, n. 2178). The figure is a good deal 
similar to one on another gem, bearing the in- 
scription ABPAEAC (Chabouillet, n. 2176); 
the reverse shows it to be the work of a Chris- 
tian, perhaps of a later Basilidian. 

(5.) Iao (Jehovah) under the form of a four- 
winged mummy, which has the heads of a jackal, 
a vulture, and a hawk ; in the field three stars, 
legend effaced; below on a cartouche, IAA. R. 
Trophy between a monogram made up of I and 
N (possibly for Jesus of Nazareth) and the 
chrisma ; at the base of the trophy is another 
chrisma. In the Bibliothčque Imperiale; ser- 
pentine (Chabouillet, n. 2220). 

Chabouillet regards the trophy as a figure of 
the cross triumphant, and thinks the gem belongs 
to one of the Gnostic sects, who especially re- 
vered the Saviour. 

Later Persian and Sassanian Gems.—This is a 
class of engraved stones, which may best be 
treated separately as being of a different 
form, conical or hemispherical, to those already 
named ; and bearing legends, when legends are 
present, in the Pehlevi character. The following 
meagre list consists wholly of intagli; those in 
the French collection are thought by Chabouillet 
to be earlier than the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury ; but some appear to be later. 

(1.) Ihe Sacrifice of Abraham.—The patriarch 
holds the knife to slay his son lying on an altar 
(shaped like a Persian fire-altar); he turns back 
and sees the angel pointing out the ram ; striped 
sardonyx. Bibl. Imperiale (Chabouillet, n. 1330). 
Another gem, of which Mr. King sends an im- 
pression, represents an aged Jew, in the field 
a child: whether this be the same subject or 
not, is uncertain. 

(2.) The Visitation of the Virgin.—St. Elizabeth 
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and the Virgin standing, joining hands ; star 
and crescent (sun and moon) between them: 
Pehlevi legend, characters connected ; cornelian ; 
French collection (Chabouillet, n. 1332). Same 
subject probably, but without legend ; long cross 
between the figures; sard (King, Antique Gems 
and Rings, ii. p. 45, pl. iv. n. 13). The latter 
gem is supposed by Mr. King, its owner, to be 
“ the signet of some Nestorian Christian." 

(3.) The Virgin and Child.—The Virgin Mary 
seated, holding the infant Saviour: Pehlevi le- 
gend; garnet; Bibliothočque Imperiale (Uhabou- 
illet, n. 1331). The cursive form of the Pehlevi 
character indicates a late age, i. e. that it is 
probably of Nestorian work (King, Handbook, 
p. 103). 

(4.) The Fish.—Fish placed in the middle of 
the Christian monogram, which is formed of the 
letters IX (Jesus Christ).  Annular seal ; cor- 
nelian ; same collection (Chabouillet, n. 1333). 

(3.) The Cross.—An elegant cross patće, en- 
graved on a seal, accompanied_by a Pehlevi 
legend in the latest character (E. Thomas, Notes 
on Sassanian mint-marks and Gems, with a figure ; 
King, Gnostics, p. 144). 

Before bringing this account of Christian gems 
to a close, it remains to be mentioned that some 
of them bear inscriptions only, both Greek and 
Latin, aud these may better be named here than 
under the article INSCRIPTIONS. 

(1.) Greck fmscriptions.—A red jasper in the 
British Museum, in an antique gold setting of 
corded wire, is inscrihed, GEOC GEOT TIOC 
THPEI, t.e. O God, Son of God, guard me! A 
gem, figured by Ficoroni, has XPICTOT, sc. 
ŠovAos (Bockh, C. 7. G. n. 9091). On a sar- 
donyx, published by Le Blant, we read — 
XPEICTOC IHCOTC MET EMOT, i.c. Jesus 
Christ be with me! (/d. n. 9096). A broken 
gem in the Copenhagen Museum, reads more 
at length to the same effect (/d. 9095). An 
inscription on a gem published by Quaranta, at 
Naples, whose date, though uncertain, may be sus- 
pected to be late, very possibly later than the 
period embraced by this work, reads, IQCH#& 
CYNIIAPACTAGHTI | EMOI_ KAI TOIC EP- 
TOIC | MOT _ KAI AOC MOI XAPIN, ie. O 
Joseph, aid me and my works, and grant me grace! 
(Zd. 9099). A few other unimportant gems bear 
inscriptions, sometimes in raised letters, which 
may probably be Christian, such as _MAPIA 
ZHCAIC IIOAAOIC ETECIN, and the like (see 
Bockh, nos. 9104-9106). 

2.) Latin  Inscription8. — The _acclamation 
VIVAS IN DEO occurs (varied) on several 
engraved stones, figured by Ficoroni (Gem. 
Ant. Lit. tabb. vii. xi.; Martigny, Dict. p. 8); 
we have also MAXSENTI VIVAS TVIS F. 
(for cum tui3_ feliciter).  (Perret, vol. iv. t. xvi. 
n. 58; Martigny, u. s.)*_Ou a cameo sard found 
in a Christian. grave we read. ROAANE D 
(dulcis), B (bene), QVESQVAS (quescas), (Buon- 
avotti, Vetr. Cinit. p. 170, t. 24). Occasionally 
the inscription is figured in metal round the 
stone, as in a gold ring inscribed VIVAS IN DEO 
ASBOLI, found in the Svane, the stone of which 
is lost; supposed to be of the third or fourth 


d This gem bears three heads, doubtless tbose of 
Maxentius and his family: it does not strictiy fall 
witbin tbis section, but is placed here to accompany the 
vther similar acclamations. 
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century (Le Blant, Znscr. Chret. de la Garue. 
tom. i. p. 64, pl. n. 6). It was not unesrnet 
from the sixth century onwards for sixznet rici 
both in stone and metal, to be markal with tte 
owner's name in monogram. — Avitušs, bisasp ef 
Vienne, had such a signet in iron; and a r=t 
jasper of the Lower empire, in tne Bosu;uet 
collection, reads, ANTONINVS, in menesran. 
which may not improbably be Cnristian (birc, 
Handbook, p. 107). One of the earliest episcsju 
gems extant is probably one which was fvendat 
Villaverde in Spain, set in a bronze ring. inscnisi 
FEBRVARIVS | EPISUOPVS (the stone 15 Bat 
specified); it may in all likelihood be referre: 
to the Visigothic period (Hiibner, Žnscr. His;em. 
Christ. n. 205). The series may fitly clese wi: 
a red cameo gem, preserved in the putlic libra: 
at Madrid, reading in three lines, the text «i 
Joh. xix. 36. OS NON COMINVENTIS ES (de; 
EO. (Hubner, u. s. n. 208). 

The preceding enumeraticn, though prets> 
edly incomplete, is more full, it is belerd. 
than any hitherto published; the grest rarit: 
of Christian gems renders an apology fora će 
tailed catalogue unnecessary. A few woris in 
conclusion on the materials and the style ef 13 
and uses of these gems. The most usual materui 
is the sard, of which the cornelian * is oniy az 
inferior form, and the allied stones, the orri. 
sardonyx, and chalcedony; nert to these inje u 
of number may be placed other kindred stesš, 
the jaspers, whether red, green, or black. Seno 
times the stone is helivtrope (or blcodstore 
piccolo, crystal, amethyst, plasma, emeraki. osu, 
lapis lazuli, serpentine, and, very rarely, sapptire. 
Garnet is occasionally found, a stone in wma 
the Sassanian gem-engravings are otten fermel 
and among these we have a Christian examp. 
The hematite is especially the material on wicct 
the syncretistic designs, commonly called Gnenti. 
are engraved ; and one of the few Christian zem 
of that class in this enumeration is or tast 
material. 

In engravings which range in all likelihno! 
from the second to the ninth century " (and seme 
of those here mentioned, being of  uncerus 
date, may be later even than that), we mod 
expect that there will be a considerabie amouu: 
of variation in the style and excellence of ti: 
workmanship. When the work is tine. the td 
has been recorded; if known to the writer. Muri 
more commonly the work is mediocre. “ite 


—_ 


e These are not well distinguisbed in the preced.ng 
enumeration ; tbe nomenclature here adopted is that of 
the author who names the gem ; and this remark must te 
extended to the viher stones mentioned. Fer much ir 
formation in a small space on the materials o! g 
Prof. Story Maskelyne's /ntroduction to the Marilene A 
Gems (pp. xxvil.-xxxvi. 1870), may be consulted ; a6 weli 
as Mr. King's elaborate work on Precious Sion dsd 
Gems, London, 1865. 

f Itis but rarely that anything save the work of be 
stone itself supplies date for conjecturing its age. low 
ever the fine emerald bearing a fish, described ahere 
is enclosed in an. hexagonal gold setting, which 3fr. kisg 
calls “a pattern announcing for date the early year 
the third century" (Antique Gems and kings, il 2%. 
De Rosi admits the great difficulty of fising tbe a2 
Christian gems, but thinks that a gvod miny of tiv 
which bear the fi-h (type or legend) and anchor are “ 
the fourth and filth centuries, none being later (in Pitra5 
Npicil. Solesm. iši. 555, 556). 
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art exhibited in early Christian gems is almost 
invariably of a low order," observes Mr. Fort- 
num ; “they were for the most part the pro- 
duction of a period of decadence. The greater 
number have been cut by means of the wheel. 
Hence arises an additional difliculty in distin- 
guishing the genuine from the false. Their 
rude workmanship is easy to copy with the same 
instrument as that with which they were cut ; 
antique stones are abundant at hand, and Roman 
artists are apt and facile in imitation " (Arch. 
Journ. 1871, p. 292). 

By much the greater part of the gems men- 
tioned were used for finger-rings, those in intaglio 
being also emploved as seals. Others, however, 
especially the Gnostic, were amulets, and carried 
about the person, suspended or otherwise, as 
charms. The larger camei, of the Byzantine 
period, appear to have been made for the purpose 
of decorating church plate or other ecclesinstical 
objects. (Martignv, Des anneauz chez les pre- 
miers Chretiens et de DPanneau episcopal en par- 
teculier, Macon, 1858; Fortnum in Arch. Journ. 
1869 and 1871; Early Christian Foujer-ring8 ; 
and King, Antigue Gems and Rings, vol. ii. pp. 
24—97 (Early Christian Glyptic Art), Lond. 187%, 
as well as his earlier books referred to above.K 
Much information also is to be gleaned from 
various catalogues of gems and other books, 
to which reterence is made in the above works 
and in this paper.) [C. B.) 


GENERALIS. [VICTOR (14).] 
GENEROSA. [SCILLITA.] 
GENEROSUS. [ScILLITA.] 

GENESIUS. (1) Martyr at Rome in the 


time of Diocletian; commemorated Aug. 25 
(3lart. Bom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi); Aug. 24 
(+Zfurt. Hieron., Cal. Allatii et Frontonis). 

(2) Martyr, of Arles (circa A.D. 303): comme- 
morated Aug. 25 (Jfart. Ifreron., Kom. Vet., Ado- 
nis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


GENETHLIA. [CALENDAR; FESTIVAL. 


GENETHLIACI, says Augustine, who con- 
demns all such arts (De Doc. Christ. ii. 21), 
Were so called on account of their founding their 
predictivns on the planets which ruled a man's 
birthday (yevć0A1a) ; a more common name was 
BMathemutici [ASTROLOGERS ; DIVINATIONJ. He 
again refers, in the Confessvons (iv. 3; vii. 6), 
to the tolly and impiety of supposing that a 
man's vices were attributable to the fact that 
the planets Venus, Mars, or Saturn presided over 
his birth. The passage relating to this matter 
given in the Decree of Gratian (causa 26, gu. 
4, c. 1) as from Augustine, is in fact from 
Rabanus Maurus De Bfug. Praestig., and was 
bv him compiled mainly from Auxustine and 
kidore. In another = passage of Augustine 
(Conff. iv. 3, quoted in IJe-ret. can. 26. qu. 2, 
c. 8) Gratian seems to have read * planetarios 
for the “ planos ?' of recent editions. All augurs, 


aruspices, mathematici, and other impostors of 


that kind were condemned by a law of Con- 


£ To the last-.named autbor the writer is deeply in- 
debted for impressiona of several gems and for the loan of 
his boautiful plates for the present article: they are 
drawu, like all the others (when not copied from other 
books), to twice the diameter of the originals. 
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stantius, A.D. 357 (Cođe, lib. v.; De Maleficis et 
Mathematicis, in Van Espen, Jus Ecclesiasticum, 
Pp. iii. tit. iv. cc. 12-14). [C.] 


GENIUS OF THE EMPEROR. In the 
early centuries of the church, one of the tests 
by which Christians were detected was, to re- 
quire them to make oath “by the genius or the 
fortune of the emperor;" an oath which the 
Christians, however willing to pray for kings, 
constantly refused as savouring of _idolatrv. 
Thus Polycarp (Euseb. 11. E. iv. 15, 8 18) was 
required to swear bv the fortune (ruxnv) of 
Caesar. And Saturninus (Acta Martt. Scillit. 
c. 1, in Ruinart, p. 86, 2nd ed.) adjured Speratus, 
one of the martyrs of Scillita, “tantum jura 
per genium regis nostri; " to which he replied 
“ Ego imperatoris mundi genium nescio.? 

Minucius Felix (Octarius, c. 29) reprobates 
the deification of the emperor, and the heathen 
practice of swearing by his “ genius" or “ dae- 
mon; and Tertullian (Apol. c. 32) savs that, 
although Christians did not swear by the genius 
of the Caesars, they swore by a_ more august 
oath, “ per salutem eorum." We do not, says 
Origen (c. Celsum, bk. 8, p. 421, Spencer), swear 
by the emperor's fortune (roxnv BagiX€ws), any 
more than by other reputed deities; for (as 
some at least think) they who swear by his 
fortune swear by his daemon, and Christians 
would die rather than take such an oath (Bing- 
ham's Antiquities, XVI. vii. 7). [C.] 

GENII. [FREsco, p. 693.) 

GENOFEVA or GENOVEFA, virgin- 


saint, of Paris (t circa 514 A.D.); commemorated 
Jan. 3 (Mart. Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi); transla= 
tion Oct. 28 (Mart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


GENTILLY, COUNCIL OF (Gentiliacense 
Consilium), held A.D. 767, at Gentilly, near 
Paris, but authentic records of its proceedings 
are wanting. Annalists of the next age say that 
it was assembled by Pepin to consider a twofold 
question that had arisen between the Eastern 
and Western churches respecting the Trinity and 
the images of the saints (Perte, i. 144). Quite 
possibly the iconoclastic council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 794, may have been discussed there, 
but there is no proof that the dispute between 
the two churches on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost had _commenced as yet. The letter of 
pope Paul to Pepin (Mansi, xii. G14) is much too 
vague to be relicd on, and what embassies are 
recorded to have come from the east in his reign 
are still less to the purpose (Zvid. p. 677 ; comp. 
Pagi, ad Baron. A.D. 766, n. 3). [E. S. Fr] 


GENUFLECTENTES. [PENITENTS.] 
GENUFLEXION, PROSTRATION, ETC. 


The early Christians used five ditferent postures 
in their worship.  Thev stood upright, or with 
the head and back beut forward, they knelt on 
both knees, and they prostrated themselves at 
length (prostrato ona corpore in terra ; said of 
penitents at their reconciliation, Sacram. Gelas. 
lib. i. nn. xvi. xxxviii. in Zuturg. Rom. Vet. Mu- 
rat. tom. i. coll. 504, 550). 

Standing had been the mere common posture 
in prayer among the Jews (Neh. ix. 2-4; St. 
Matt. vi. 5; St. Luke xviii. 11, 13); but thev 
knelt (2 Chron. vi. 13; Dan. vi. 10; Ezra ix. 5) 
and prostrated themselves alsc (Num. xiv. 5; 
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Josh. v. 14; 1 Kings xviii. 39, &c.) ; and the first 
converts to the gospel imported their former 
customs into the church. Thus Stephen knelt 
in his last prayer (Acts vii. 60); St. Peter knelt 
when he besought God for the life of Dorcas (ix. 
40); St. Paul, when at Ephesus he prayed for 
the elders (xx. 36); the brethren at Tyre and 
their wives and children knelt with him on 
the shore, when he left them to go to Jerusalem 
(xxi. 5). In the language of the same apostle, 
“ bowing the knee" to God is synonymous with 
“ praying " to him (Eph. iii. 14). The Christian 
knelt in prayer more than the unconverted 
Jew ; and this was natural, for the greater know- 
ledge of God produced a stronger sense of un- 
worthiness, and thus led to more marked and 
frequent expressions of humility in drawing nigh 
to him. “The bending of the knees is as a token 
of penitence and sorrow" (Cassian. Coll. xx1. c. 
Xx. p. 795). This was the recognized principle, 
and it ruled the occasions on which the posture 
was employed. “The knee," says St. Ambrose, 
“is made tlexible, by which, beyond other mem- 
bers, the ofience of the Lord is mitigated, wrath 
appeased, grace called forth ' ( Zlezuemeron, lib. 
vi. C. ix. n. 74). 

Before we proceed it should be explained that 
the early church made no distinction in language 
between “ kneeling" and “ prostration.' It is 
evident that men did not kneel upright, but 
threw themselves more or less forward, so that 
the posture might have either name.  Some- 
times indeed they so supported themselves by 
putting their hands or arms on the ground, that 
“ kneeling" was a position of rest compared with 
standing. Thus Cassian complains that some 
western _monks, when prostrate on the ground, 
“often wished that same bowing of the limbs 
(which he expressly calls genu jflecterc) to be 
prolonged, not so much for the sake of prayer 
as of refreshment" (Znsti. lib. ii. c. 1). The 
same inference may be drawn from the fact that 
the third class of public penitents were indiffe- 
rently called kneelers or prostrators, were said 
either ydvu KAlvetw, genu flectere, or bromixTew, se 
substernere. Thus ina canon made at Neocaesarea 
in Pontus about A.D. 314, we read, can. v., “Let 
a catechumen .... who has fallen into sin, if he 
be a kneeler (y6vu KAlvwv), become a hearer.? 
Similarly the eighty-second canon of the so-called 
fourth council of Carthage held in 398: “ Let 
penitents (the prostrators were especially so 
called) kneel even on days of relaxation." But 
the same class were far more frequently described 
as prostrators. For example, in the eleventh 
canon of Nicaea, A.D. 325, it is decreed that cer- 
tain oftenders “shall be prostrators (Uroregodv- 
Ta1) for seven years." (Compare can. xii.; Conc. 
Ancyr. cann. iv. v. &c.; Greg. Thaum. viii. ix. ; 
Basil. ad Amphiloch. \vi. lvii. +&c.; and many 
others.) A more direct piece of evidence comes 
from the Tth century.  Pseudo-Dionysius. (e 
Eccles. Hierarch. c. v. sed. iii. & 2, tom. i. p. 364) 
says that “the approach to the Divine altar and 
the prostratiown (of candidates for holy orders) 
intimates to all who are admitted to priestly 
functions that they must entirely submit their 
personal life to God, from whom their consecration 
comes," &c.; whereupon his scholiast Maximus, 
A.D. 645, explains “ prostration" to mean “ kneel- 
ing" (p. 375). So in the West, as late as the 
Yth century, in the same canon, “ firis in terram , 
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genibus" and “ humiliter in terram prosterci“ 
(Cone. Turon. A.D. 813, can. 37) are empived 
to describe the same posture. Other indnatii> 
of similar usage will be observed in some paazs 
below. 

Kneeling or prostration was  probablr tne 
general posture of the early Christians in prarer 
not regulated by public authority. Thus Ce 
mens Romanus, in a general exhortation, “Li 
us fall down before the Lord, and beseech He 
with tears," &c. (Epist. i. od Cor. c. 43). Wea 
St. Ignatius praved for the churches bervre E: 
martyrdom, it was “*cum genutlexione onri.E 
fratrum " (Martyrium S. 1gn. c. vi.) Hema 
represents himself, berore his hirst vision, * kne.- 
ing down and beginning to pray to God ani ce 
fess his sins" (lib. i. vis. i. S 1). Hegzespra 
A.D. 170, relates that St. James the Just * u 
to enter the temple alone, and to be found :va: 
on his knees (keluevos dmi Trois "ydvagi)" (rusi 
Hist. Ecdl. lib. ii. €. xxiii.). He adds that i: 
knees from continua! kneeling became cuu— 
like those of a camel. When Eusebius reisto 
the story of the Melitine legion in the Mu- 
comannic war, about 174, he says of the Christul 
soldiers, “ They put their knees on the gretst 
as our custom is in prayer " ( Zbu. lib. v. e. vi 
Tertullian, having referred to the same er::: 
some sixteen years after its occurrence, ari» 
“ When have not even droughts been drive 
away by our kneelings and fasting»#7 (43 
Scapulam, €. iv.). We read in the Lite of št 
Cyprian, by Pontius his deacon, that on his ws 
to death he “ knelt on the earth, and prostrate: 
himself in prayer to God " (Vita Opp. pratnui 
Eusebius tells us that Constantine the Grs 
used “at stated times every dav, shuttinz biz: 


self up in secret closets of his palace, there + 


converse alone with God, and falling on his kre“ 
to ask importunately for the things wheres! t 
had need " (Vsta Constant. lib. iv. c. xziL) is 
his last illness, “ kneeling on the ground, he s& 
a suppliant to God," &c. (Zbid. c. lxi.).  Grezerr 
Nazianzen, speaking of his sister's habits of dere 
tion, mentions “the bowing of her knees bent 
callous, and as it were grown to the grensi" 
(Vrat. viii. & 13. Compare St. Jerome in Žji“. 
ad Marcellam de Asella). Augustine, relatint 4 
miraculous answer to prayer in the heal: € 
a sick person, says, “ While we were hiring ću 
knees and laying ourselves on the ground (tćrrx 
incumbentibus) in the usual manner, he tim: 
himself forward, as if thrown heavily down tr 
some one pushing him, and began to pray," će 
(Pe Civ. Dei, lib. xxii. c. viii. & 2). Elsewhere 
the same father, speaking of private pravi. 
says, “ They who pray do with the memie> 
of their body that which befits suppliants. wte: 
they fix their knees, stretch forth their handis.«f 
even prostrate themselves on the ground" (/“ 
Cura pro Mortuis, c. v.). Only in this last passtii. 
it will be observed, are kneeling and prvstruti:# 
distinguished from each other. 

But the early Christinns knelt or prostrate! 
themselves as each chose, in the stated commrž 
worship of the church also. Thus Arnobtus:> 
«To Him (i. e. Christ) we all by custom prestratš 
ourselves: Him with united (collatis) pravers w* 
adore' (Ado. Gent. lib. i. c. 27).  Epiphanius: 
“The church commands us to send up prares 
to God without ceasing, with all frequency, sei 
earnest supplications, and kneeling on the ar 
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pointed days, by night and in the day, and in 
some places they celebrate synazres even on the 
sabbath,'' &c. (Ve Fide, S 24). St. Jerome says 
that it is according to “ ecelesinstical custom to 
bend the knee to Christ" (Comm. in Isai. c. xlv. 
v. 23). St. Chrysostom (Zlom. xviii. in 2 Cor. 
viii. 24), of the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion :—“ Again, after we have shut out from the 
sacred precincts those who cannot partake of the 
Holy Table, there must be another'kind of prayer, 
and we all in like manner lie on the floor (duotos 
dx" č&dpovs keiueBa), and all in like manner rise 
up." We understand this better on a reference 
to the liturgy in the so-called Apostolical Con- 
stitutivna. “Vhere we find (lib. viii. c. ix. Coteler. 
tom. i. p. 396) that the “first prayer of the 
faithful" was said by all kneeling, the deacon 
crying out, “Let us, the faithful, all kneel.? 
During the rest of the liturgy all stood. 

At other times of service the rule was for all 
to kneel in prayer, except on Sundays and be- 
tween Easter und Whitsuntide. Few customs 
are more frequently mentioned by early writers, 
and none perhaps more trequently said to be de- 
rived from the age of the apostles. The earliest 
witness is Jrenaeus, in a fragment of his work on 
Easter preserved in the “ Questions and Answers 
to the Urthodox,'' Quaest. 115, ascribed to Justin 
Martyr.  Irenaeus traced it to the apostles. In 
answer to a question respecting the reason and 
origin of the custom, tne latter writer says, 
“ Since it behoved us always to remember both 
our own fall into sins and the grace of our Christ 
through which we bave arisen from the fall, 
therefore our kneeling on the six days is a sign 
of our fall into sins, but our not kneeling on the 
Lord's day is a sign of the rising again, through 
which, by the grace of Christ, we have been 
delivered from our sins and from death, their 
due, now itself put to death." /bid. "Other wit- 
nesses are Tertullian, speaking both of Sunday 
and the paschal season (De Cor. Miu. c. iii.; 
similarly, De Vrat. €. xxiii.); Peter of Alex- 
andria, A.D. 301, can. xv. of Sunday only. The 
council of Nicaea, 325, both of Sunday and the 
days of Pentecost, can. xx.; St. Hilary, also of 
the “ Week of Weeks" and the Lord's day both 
(Prolog. in Psalm. S 12), who refers it to the 
apostles. "His expression is, “ No one worships 
with his body prostrated on the ground."  Epi- 
phanius, also of both (De Fide, S 22). St. Basil, 
of both, as an apostolical tradition (De Spiritu 
Sancto, c. Ixvi., al. xxvii.). St. Jerome, likewise 
of both (Dial. contr. Luciferianos, c. iv.); and 
again, of the fifty days, in Prooem. in Ep. ad 
Eph.,“ We neither bend the knee nor bow our- 
selves to the ground." St. Augustine, after 
giving the Scriptural reason, says, “On this 
account both are fasts relaxed [during the 
pasehal quinquagesima] and we pray standing, 
which is a sign of the resurrection, whence also 
the same is observed at the altar onal! Lords 
days." (Zp.lv.ad Januar. c. xv. n. 28. Compare 
c. xvi. n. 32.) From St. Maximus of Turin, 
A.D. 422, we learn the same facts and the reason 
(Hom. iii. De Pentec.). “Cassian, A.D. 424, men- 
tions the restriction on kneeling at those times 
(Znstit. lib. ii. c. xviii.; Collut. xxi. c. xx.). In 
the collection of canons put forth by Martin, a 
Pannonian by birth, but bishop of Bracara in 
Spain, A.D. 560, the same prohibition occurs, 
borrowed from a Greek or oriental source (can. 
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lvii.), His words are, “non prostrati, nec humi- 
liati." The 90th canon of the Trullan council, 
held at Constantinople in 691, forbids kneeling 
““ from the evening entrance of the priests to the 
altar on Saturday until the next evening on the 
Lord's day." The council does not mention the 
longer period, and its object seems to have been 
merely to settle the hours at which the obser- 
vance should begin and end. 

From the fact that the 20th canon of Nicaea 
is not found in the abridgement of canons by 
Ruffinus (Zfist. Ecd. lib. x. c. v.), nor in an 
ancient codex supposed to be the authorised col- 
lection of the church of Rome, Quesnel (Diss. 
xii., at the end of St. Leo's Works, c. v.) supposed 
that the custom of not kneeling on Sunday, &ć. 
was never received at Rome. See Routh, Opus- 
cula, tom. ii. p. 444, or Reliquiae Sacrae, tom. iv. 
P. 75, ed. 2. We find, however, that the prohi- 
bition was enforced in the dominions of the 
Frankish princes after they had imposed the 
Roman office on their subjects. Those times 
were excepted from tbe general order for kneel- 
ing at prayer made by the third ceuncil of Tours, 
A.D. 813, can. 37. It was forbidden by a capitu- 
lary of Louis the Godly, A.D. 817 (Capit. Beg. 
Franc. tom. ii. col, 586, cap. li.) during “the 
Pentecost week,"  Rabanus Maurus, also, at 
Mentz, A.D. 847, says, as if vouching for a present 
fact, “ On those days the knees are not bent in 
prayer." “On the Lord's day we pray standing ? 
(De Instit. Cler. lib. ii. cc. 41-2). It is very 
improbable, therefore, that the custom was not 
known and observed at Rome. 

In all the ancient liturgies except the Roman, 
if, indeed, that be an exception (see Scudamore's 
Notitia Eucharistica, p. 579), the bishop gave a 
blessing before the communion. In all but the 
Clementine this was preceded by a monition from 
the deacon: €.g., in St. James and St. Basil, 
“ Let us bow down our heads unto the Lord ;?? 
in St. Chrysostom, “ Bow down your heads unto 
the Lord" (Liturg. PP., pp. 32, 66, 102); in 


St. Mark, “ Bow your heads to Jesus Christ ?- 


(Renaud. tom. i. p. 160); in the Mozarabic, 
“ Humiliate vos benedictioni ? (HMissale, Leslie, 
PP- 6, 246); in a Roman Ordo, early, but of un- 
certain date, *“ Humiliate vos ad benedictionem *? 
(Ord. vi. 811, Ifus. Ztal. tom. ii. p. 75). Several 
liturgies had a benediction after the communion 
also, for which the people bowed themselves. 
In some, indeed, the deacon here repeated his 
direction. See St. James (lit. PP. p. 39); the 
Greek Alexandrine of St. Basil and of St. Cyril 


(Renaud. tom. i. pp. 85, 125). In Egypt, for this > 


reason, benedictions were usually called “ Prayers 
of Inclination,'" or “ Of Bowing the Head " (Re- 
naud. #. s. pp. 35, 36, 50, 77, &c.). The same 
gesture, similarly bidden by the deacon, was em- 
ployed in other parts of the service. See St. 
James, u. 8. p. 9, and Renaud. u. #. pp. 77, 79, 
105, &c. In particular, the catechumens bowed 
while the prayer proper to them was said before 
their dismissal. Thus the deacon, in St. Basil 
and in St. Chrysostom : “ Ye catechumens, bow 
down your heads unto the Lord" (Zit. PP., pp. 
48, 87). The Malabar: *Incline your heads for 
the laying on of hands, and receive the blessing * 
(Zfist. Eccl. Malab. Raulin, p. 304). 

Two sermons of Caesarius, bishop of Arles, 
A.D. 602, illustrate our subject, as regards the 
habits of the people, in a graphic rmanner:—“] 
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GERONA, COUNCIL OF 


intreat and admonish you, dearest breth:ren, that | Mansi really settles nothing (xii. 355 and se), 


as often as prayer is said by the clergy at the 
altar, or prayer is bidden by the deacon, ye faith- 
fully bow, not your hearts only, but your bodies 
also; for when 1 often, as I ought, and heedfully 
take notice, as the deacon cries, “Let us bend our 
knees, I see the greater part standing like up- 
right columns."' “Let it not be grievous to 
him, who from some weakness cannot bend his 
knees, either to bow his back or incline his head." 
Again: “In like manner | admonish you of this, 
dearest brethren, that as often as the deacon 
shall proclaim that ye ought to bow yourselves 
for the benediction, ye faithfully incline both 
bodies and heads; because the benediction, 
though given to you through man, is yet not 
given from man."  (Serm. Cues, lxxxv. $$ 1,5; 
Sim. lxxxiv. $3 1, 2.) 

The priest himself often inclined his head 
during the prayers. (See St. James, #. 8. pp. 7, 
13, 17, &c., and _ St. Mark, u. 3. pp. 150, 153.) 
Many observances of this kind are lost to us 
from the want of rubrics in the ancient liturgies, 
or from their incompleteness. This is especially 
the case with those of the West; but there is one 
Ordo of the age of Charlemagne in which the 
priest is directed to say the prayer /n spiritu 
humilitatis “ bowed before the altar."  (Martene, 
De Ant. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. c. iv. art. xii. ord. v.). 
We might here ulso cite the Mozarabic and 
Milanese missals, if the antiquity of their rubrics 
were not generally uncertain. 

From pseudo-Dionysius we learn that while 
bishops and priests at their ordination knelt on 
both knees, deacons knelt on one only (De Accdl. 
Hier. c. v. S ii. tom. i. p. 364). [W.E. S.] 


GEOGRAPHY, ECCLESIASTICAL. [No- 
TITIA.) 


GEORGIUS. (1) Chozebita, Holy Father, 
A.D. 820; commemorated with Aemilianus, Jan. 
8 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(2) Of Malaeum, Holy Father, (saec. V. VI.) ; 
commemorated April 4 (7b.). 

: (8) Bishop of Mitylene (t circa 816), Holy Fa- 
ther; commemorated April 7 (70.). 

(4) Deacon, martyrat Cordova with Aurelius, 
Felix, Nathalia, and Liliosa, A.D. 852 ; commemo- 
rated Aug. 27 (Jfart. Usuardi). 

(5) MeyaAopdprup Kal Trpozawogćpos, A.D. 
296; commemorated April .23 (Cal. Byzant.) ; 
“ Natale," April 23 (.Hart. Bedae); the dedica- 
tion (čyxalvia) of his church in Lydia is comme- 
morated on Nov. 3 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) De monte Atho; commemorated June 27 
(Cul. Georg.). 

(T) Victoriosus; commemorated Sept. 28 (Cl. 
Armen.). [W.F.G.] 


GERASIMUS, Holy Father, 6 ev Iopčdvy, 
in the time of Constantine Pogonatus; comme- 
morated March 4 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


GEREON, martvr with 318 others at Co- 
logne under Maximian; commemorated Oct. 10 
(Mart. Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi ). [W.F.G.] 


GERMANICA CONCILIA, councils cele- 
brated in Germany, but at places unknown. 

1. A.D. 743, probably, being the first of five 
»aid to have met under St. Boniface by his 
biographer, but great obscurity haugs over their 
date, number, and  canons, to say the least. 


and the Oxford editors of Wilkins still less ni. 
382, note). Again, in the preface to itis 
council it is Carloman, mayor of the palace w:o 
speaks, and its seven canons, besides runninz in 
his name form .the first of his capitulara 
(Mansi, ib. 366, and App. 104). — Certunlr, 
the first of them constituting Boniface ard- 
bishop over the bishops of his dominions canr:: 
have been decreed but by him. True, there 5 a 
letter from Boniface to pope Zachary request: 
leave for holding a synod of this kind, wb: 
was at once given (Mansi, ib. 312—19), and is 
another, purporting to be from Bonifice to arci- 
bishop Cuthbert (Haddan and Stubbs, Čan, 
ili. 376), three sets of canons are quotel u 
having been decreed by the writer, of wb: 
these form the second. Still, even so, when azt 
where _ were the other two sets passed? Wii 
Mansi prints (xii, 383) as “ statutes of St. Basa. 
face *' in one place, were probably the work :f 1 
later hand, as he says in another (1. 562). 

2. A.D. 745, at Mayence possibly, where Ald- 
bert and Clement were pronounced heretics. avi 
Gervilion of Mayence deposed to be succeecal br 
Boniface (Mansi, #0. 371). 

3. A.D. 747, at which the first four genu 
councils were ordered to be received.  Posuir 
the tenth of the letters of pope Zachary mar 
relate to this (Mansi, sb. 409 and 342). 

4. A.D. 759, at which Othmar, abbst €“ 
St. Gall, was unjustly condemned (Mansi, ii 
660). [E. 8. FE) 


GERMANICUS, martyr at Smyrna wir 
Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius; corine 
morated Jan. 19 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis U: 
ardi). [W. F.G] 


GERMANUS. (1) Bishop of Paris :s 
confessor (576 A.D.); commemorated Mar 
(Mart. Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi); translation (> 
position, Ado) July 25 (Jfart. Usuardi). 

(2) Bishop of Auxerre and confessor; *traz- 
situs " commemorated July 31 (Mart. Dera. 
Adonis, Usuardi); Aug. 1 (3fart. Bedae): tri 
lation (natalis, Ado) Oct. 1 (4fart. Usuardi) 

(8) [DONATIANTS (2).) 

(4) Martyr in Spain with Servandus; c's- 
memorated Oct. 23 (Mart. Ron. Vet., Adem 
Usuardi). 


(5) Martyr at Caesarea in Cappadocia, wili 
Caesarius, Theophilus, and Vitalis, under Deciss: 
commemorated Nov. 3 (/6.). 

(68) Of Constantinople, A.D. 730; commemo 
rated May 12 (Cal. Byzant.). ([W.F.G, 


GERONA, COUNCIL OF (Gerundinu v#+ 
cilium), held A.D. 517, at Gerona in Cataleta 
and passed ten canons on discipline, to wa: 
seven of the ten bishops present at the svnod st 
Tarragona the year before subscribed. Br th? 
first the order laid down for celebrating mass asd 
saying the psalter and ministering in general 
throughout the province of Tarragona is to ix 
that of the metropolitan church. By the ls 
the Lord's prayer is to be said on all daysaftčr 
matins and vespers by the priest. Br tle 
second and third rogation days are to be kept 
with abstinence twice a year: viz., the three lat 
davs of Whitsun week, and the first three dass 9 
November ; or, one of them being a Supdav, 15 
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three last days of the week following (Mansi, 
viii. 547 and seq.). [E. S. F£.) 


GERONTIUS, bishop of Sevilla la Vieja in 
Spain (saec. I.); commemorated Aug. 25 (Jfart. 
Usuardi). ([W.F.G.] 

GERTRUDIS, virgin, martyr in Ireland ; 


commemorated March 17 (JVMart. Bedae, Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W. F.G.] 


GERUNDENSE CONCILIUM. [GERONA, 
COUNCIL OF.) 

GERVASIUS, martyr at Milan with Prota- 
sius, his brother, under Nero; commemorated 
June 19 (Jfart. Bedae, Hicron., Cal. Carthag., 
Cal. et Sacrament. Frontonis, Mart. Adonis. Usu- 
ardi); also with Nazarius, and Celsus, June 19 
(3fart. Rom. Vet.), and Oct. 14 (Cal. Buzant.). 

[W.F.G.] 

GERVASIUS AND PROTASIUS, SS, 
IN ART. The basilica of St. Ambrose in Milan 
was dedicated by him, June 19th 387, to these 
martyrs, whose bones he transferred to it. The 
name of the church has, however, been derived 
by posterity from that of its fovunder. The 
author may refer to the personal testimony of 
Father Ambrose St. John of the Oratory, as to 
a late discoverv of bones in the Basilica of St. 
Ambrose, which seems strongly to confirm the 
tradition of the burial of actually martyred 
persons among its foundations.* 

St. Gervasius appears  repentedly in the 
paintings of the Ambrosian basilica, especially 
in the great mosaic of the apse (Somimnerard, 
Album des Arts, pl. xix. 9 serie). St. Protasius 
is with him, as in other parts of the church. 
This mosaic cannot be later than the 9th century, 
and may probably be of the same date as that in 
the great church of St. Apollinaris in Classe at 
Ravenna, 7th century. (See Ciampini Vet. Monu- 
menta, tom. ii. pl. xxv. No. 11, and p. 95 in text.) 
Two portrait medallions of these saints are to 
be seen in the church of St. Vitale in the same 
city. [R. St. J. T7 

GETULIUS, martyr at Rome with Aman- 
tius, Cereglis, and Primitivus, in the time of 
Adrian (circa 124 A.D.); “ passio,' June 10 
(Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F. G.] 


GIDEON or GEDEON, the prophet ; com- 
memorated with Joshua, Sept. 1 (JZart. Rom. Vet., 
Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


GIFTS. [ARRHAE; ELEMENTS, p. 600.) 
GILBERTUS, “in territorio Parisincensi, 


vico Christoilo ;" comimemorated with Agondus, 
and innumerable others of both sexes, June 24 
(Bfart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 
GILDARDUS, bishop of Rouen (t post 508); 
“* natalis " June 8 (Mat. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


GILDING. A frequent mode of decorating 
the interiors of churches was by gilding. The 
earliest reference we have to it is in the letter 
of the emperor Constantine to Macarius, bishop 
of Jerusalem, relating to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which he was about to have built, 
consulting him, among other points, as to the 


“ See note, p. 433, J. H. Newman's /fistorical Sketches, 
Pickering, 1872. A letter of the greatest interest, which 
seema to leave little rovm for doubt as to the authenticity 
of the bodies of St. Ambrose and the two martyrs. 
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character of the ceiling he wished to have con- 
structed. The emperor evidently inelined to a 
ceiling divided into panels (Aakwvapla, laqucat«), 
inasmuch as it could be decorated with gold 
(Euseb. Hit. Const. iii. c. 32). This plan was 
carried out on the most magnificent scale, and, 
“ by means of compartments, stretched its vast 
expanse over the whole basilica, covered through- 
out with resplendent gold, so as to make the 
whole temple dazzling as with a blaze of lieht ? 
( /b. c. 36). The beams of the roof of the basilica 
of St, Paul at Rome were originally, A.D. 386, 
covered with gold-leaf. 
“ Bracteolas trabibu3 sublevit, ut omnis aurulenta 
Lux eseet intus. ceu jubar sub vrtu." 
(Petron. Passio Beat. Apost.) 


The church built by St. Paulinus at Nola had 
also a panelled ceiling, “alto et lacunato cul- 
mine" (Paulin. Epist. xxxii, 12), but gilding 
is not expressly mentioned. References to these 
ceilings of gilded panelling are frequent in 
Jerome, who speaks of “ the /aquearia and roofs 
gleaming with gold, “the gilded ceilings," and 
the hike, with some expression of regret that so 
much that might have been devoted to Christ's 
poor was lavished on architectural decoration 
(Hieron. lib. ii. in Zach. viii. ; Zpist. ii. ad Nepot. ; 
Epist. viii. ad Demetriad.). Krom the last-quoted 
passage we learn that the capitals of the pillars 
were also gilt, and that the altars were orna- 
mented with gold and jewels. In the more mag- 
nificent churches erected in Justinian's reign, 
the altars were often of silver plated with gold. 
The altar given by Pulcheria, A.D. 414, to the 
church at Constantinople was elaborately con- 
structed of gold and precious stones (Soz. H. E. 
ix. 1). This was surpassed by the altar given 
by Justinian to St. Sophia, which was all of gold 
resplendent with gems (Ducange, Crnstantinop. 
Christ. lib. ili. p. 47). The ultar at St. Ambrogio, 
at Milan, made A.D. 835, is covered with plates 
of gold and silver, with subjects in high relief 
LALTAR, p. 64). The domes which crowned the 
early churches in the East were often gilt ex- 
ternally. (Bingham, Orig. Eccl. VII. viii. 5; 
Neale, Eastern Church, Iutrod. p. 182.) (E. V.] 


GIRDLE (ć&vn; balteus, cinguluwm, zona). 
Among nations who wore long flowing robes, it 
is obvious that the use of the girdle would be 
necessary for convenience in walking, or in active 
work. This very way, however, of using the 
girdle would cause it to be _ more or less hidden 
by the dress: and thus weare a priori prepared 
for the fact that, while in the early Christian 
centuries we continually meet with the girdle 
used asa matter of practical convenience, it 
is not till the eighth century that we find it 
recognized as an ecclesiastical vestment strictly 
so called. 'The use of it in these earlier times 
seems not unfrequently to have carried with it 
the idea of an imitation of the ancient Jewish 
prophets, and thus to have been worn by those 
who followed a _ monastic life, and those who 
professed, in reality or in seeming, to imitate 
thcir austerities. We find, for_example, pope 
Celestinus I. (ob. 432 A.D.) finding fault with 
those who, by afecting this style of dress 
(“amicti pallio et /umbos praecincti"), seemed 
to claim for themselves a sanctity of life not 
rightly thcirs (Zpost. 4 ad Episc. Vicnn. et 
Narb. c. 2; Patrol. 1, 431). Salvianus (ob. 
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circa 495 A.D.) refers to the same idea, in the 
words addressed to an unworthy monk, “ licet 
fidem cingulo afferas" (Adv. avaritiam iv. 5; 
Patrol. liii. 232). See also Basil (Epist. 45 ad 
monachum lapsum ; Patrol. Gr. xxxii. 366). To 
take an instance of a different type, Fulgentius 
(ob. 533 A.D.) on his elevation to the see of 
Ruspe, is said in his biography (formerly attri- 
buted to Ferrandus Diaconus) to have retained 
the girdle with the rest of the monastic habit — 
“ pelliceo cingulo tanquam monachus utebatur " 
(c. 37; Patrol. Ixv. 136). The Rule of St. 
Benedict forbad the laying aside of the monastic 
girdle even at night; fvr the monks were to 
sleep “ vestiti . . . et cincti cingulis aut funibus ?? 
(Regula S. Benedicti, c. 22: see also Regula S. 
Donati, c. 65). 

It may further be remarked that the girdle 
was commonly worn as an ornament by so- 
vereigns and nobles. Thus, in a homily once 
assigned to Chrysostom, but now generally be- 
licved to be a work of the sixth century, the 
girdle is spoken of as an ordinary ornament of 
kings, and with this royal use of it is compared the 
girdle of our Lord ( /lom. de Uno Legislatore, c. 3 ; 
vol. vi. 409, ed. Montfaucon). 1t will readily 
be seen how important a bearing the above facts 
have on the main general question, to which we 
can only refer thus in passing, as to whether 
the dress of the early Christian ministry was 
derived from that of the Levitica] priesthood. 
In this last, it will be remembered, the girdle 
was a very important element. 

It has been said that it was not till the 8th 
century that we meet with the girdle as an eccle- 
siastical vestment in the strict sense of the 
word. It is true that we do meet with references 
to it at an enrlier period, as to that worn by 
Gregory the Great, which later generations are 
said by his biographer to have regarded as a 
precious relic ( Joannis Diaconi Vita S. Greg. 
Magni, iv. 80; Patrol. Ixxv. 228). Still, it must 
be remembered, the use of an article of dress by 
ecclesiastics is a totally different thing from their 
use of it because they are ecclesiastics; and for 
instances of this latter we must pass on to 
a later period. 

Perhaps the earliest reference of this kind is 
one by Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople 
(ob. 740 A.D.), in his description of the various 
priestly vestments (Historia Ecclesiastica et 
BMystica Contemplatio ; Patrol. Gr. xcriii. 394), 
. in which he also alludes to the _napkin attached 
to the girdle worn by deacons (rd čyxelpiov Td 
dal rns Ć&vns). Rabanus Maurus, in his trea- 
tise de Znstitutione Clericorum (i. 17; Patrol. 
cvii. 306), a work probably written about the 
sear 819 A.D., refers to the girdle as one of the 
regular Christian vestments, and dwells on the 
svmbolism of it at some length. A curious in- 
Junction, for which a curious reason is given, as 
to the wearing of the girdle, is found in one of 
the so-called Arabic canons of the council of 
Nicaea, edited by Abraham Ecchelensis (can. 66 ; 
Labbe ii. 335). According to this, the clergy 
are forbidden to wear a girdle during divine 
service. 

In earlier times the girdle was often doubt- 
lessly richly adorned: the reference we have 
already given to its regal use is illustrative of 
this, and we may further cite Chrysostom (Zfom, 
m Psal. 48; vol. v. 521), where, inveighing 
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against various articles of luxury in dres. be 
speaks of golden girdles.  Apparent)y, toa, ths 
state of things prevailed after the girdle beur> 
a recognized ecclesiastical vestment, the ers 
sive ornamentation being, it would seem, viessd 
as a secular element in the ecclesiastical dreu 
Thus we find Durandus (ob. 1296 A.D.) speaki:: 
Of the clergy in the time of the emperor Lsm: 
I., the son of Charlemagne, as laving asi 
“ Cingula auro texta, exquisitas vestes, et tii 
secularia ornamenta " (Ratiwnale Dir. Of. ili. 1) 
A further illustration of this is furnished by ti 
will of Riculfus, bishop of Helena (ob. 91541) 
in which he bequeaths, among other precsu 
articles, “ zonas quinque, una cum auro et cm 
mis pretiosis, et alias quattuor cuin auro "(Fur 
cxxxii. 468). 

Later liturgical writers [e. g. Honorius Argu+ 
todunensis (Gemma Animae, i. 208: Puni 
clxxii. 606), Innocent iii. (de Sacro Altaris + 
terio, i. 523 Patrol. cexvii. 793), and Duraisš 
(Rat. Div. Off. iii. 4)] speak further of an ur. 
girdle (subcingulum, subcinctorium, susrete 
rium), and generally as a vestment peculiar iz 
bishops. So in the ancient mass given tr 
Menard (Greg. Sacr. col. 249) from the ći 
Ratoldi, the bishop puts on both a cirupuva 1 
a balteus, the former perhaps the unseer ani 
simple primitive girdle, the latter the elašsrce 
ornament of later times. This subject, hos»2:“. 
falls beyond our limits; reference may be mu 
to Bona de Rebus Liturg. i. 24. 15. 

A brief remark may be made in passing ## 
the special significance of the girdle in refcr1+ 
to the bestowal or deprivation of oflice. In 
Gregory the Great congratulates a friend “pre: 
fecturae vos suscepisse cingula ? (Fist. 1": 
Patrol. \xxvii. 1094). — Atto, bishop of Vz: 
cellae (ob. circa 960 A.D.), writing to one bute 
Azo, orders that a man who should cantraši 
marriage within the prohibited degrees “ cin:- 
sui patiatur_amissionem " (Epiat. 5; Putu 
cxxxiv. 107). — Similar references are ota 
found in the Theodosian code, and elsewset 
(see 6.g. Cod. Theodos. lib. viii. tit. i. L 11: at 
x. tit. 26, 1. 1), in a way that often suggests e 
belt of knighthood of later times. 

For further references to the subject of t* 
girdle in its different aspects, see Duane: 
Glossarium s. vv.; Marriottv's Vestiarium (zno 
tianum, p. 213, etc.; Hefele, Žne liturnsin 
Gewiinder, pp. 178 sqq.; Bock, Geschichte dr 
liturgischen Gewdnder des Mittelalters, ii. pp. : 
sqq. “ 


GLADIATORS. A passion for gladistera 
combats had a strong hold upon the populi 
mind of pagan Rome; and under the ej: 
magnificent amphitheatres were built for st? 
exhibitions, and others of an almost egu 
barbarous nature, which seem to have preert«: 
a peculiarly fascinating attraction both to ms 
and women in those times. 

Augustine mentions a case in which eren3 
Christian, having been induced to be present # 
one of these exhibitions, and having kept bis črs 
closed for a time—on opening them, at a sudi1? 
outcry which he heard, instead of being sheie 
or disgusted at the sight, was hurried along v:l3 
the spirit of the assembled ple—was crve" 
come with a wild and savage delight at beholdin: 
the scene of bloodshed and death, and cari 
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away with him an inextinguishable desire to 
witness the same spectacles again (August. 
Conjf. vi. 8). 

Some pagan moralists expressed more or less 
strongly their disapprobation of the gladiatorial 
shows, as being inhuman and demoralizing 
(Seneca, Ep. vii. and _Pliny, Ep. iv. 22); but 
they were too popular to be checked by such 
remonstrances; and nothing effectual was done 
to stop them until they were opposed and finally 
suppressed by the intervention of Christian prin- 
ciples and Christian heroism. 

The church expressed its abhorrence of these 
barbarous games as soon as it came in contact 
with them, not only by discountenancing attend- 
ance at them, but by refusing to admit gladiators 
to Christian baptism (see Constit. Apostol. viii. 
32). In this canon, charioteers, racers, and many 
others, are included in the same condemnation ; 
probably because the public exhibitions in which 
they took a part were more or less connected 
with idolatry. And for the same reason such 
persons, if they had already been received into 
the church, were to be'punished by excommuni- 
cation (Concil. Arelat. i. 4). 

The first imperial edict prohibiting the exhi- 
bition ot gladiators wa& issued by Constantine in 
A.D. 325, just after the council of Nice had been 
convened (Cod. Theod. xv. 12, 1). "Forty years 
later Valentinian forbade that any Christian 
criminals should be condemned to fight as gladi- 
ators; and in A.D. 367 he included in a similar 
exemption those who had been in the imperial 
service about the court (Palatini) (Cod. Ilwod. 
ix. 40, 8 and 11). 

Honorius, at the end of this century, ordered 
that no slave, who had been a gladiator, should 
be taken into the service of a senator (Cod. T'hcod. 
zv. 12,3). 

All these edicts resulted from the operation of 
Christian principles and feelings, and they show 
the rise and growth of a more civilized opinion, 
which these imperial utterances also helped to 
promote; but they produced little or no direct 
effect in putting a stop to such exhibitions. 

The decree of Constantine seems to have ap- 
plied only to the province of Phoenicia—to the 
prefect of which it was addressed; or, at any 
rate, it very soon became a dead letter; for a 
few years later Libanius alludes to gladiatorial 
shows as still regularly exhibited in Syria 
(Libanius, de vita sua, 3). And although they 
were never seen in Constantinople — where a 
passion for chariot races seems to have supplied 
their place — yet at Rome and in the Western 
empire they continued unrestricted, except by 
some tritling regulations. Even Theodosius the 
Great, though in some things very submissive to 
church authorities, compelled his Sarmatian 
prisoners to fight as gladiators; for which he 
was applauded by Symmachus, as having imi- 
tated approved examples of older times, and 
having made those minister to the pleasure of 
the people, who had previously been their dread 
(Symmachus, Ep. x. 61). 

Thus these sanguinary games held their place 
among the popular amusements, and afforded 
their savage gratification to the multitude until 
their suppression was at last effected by the 
courage and self-devotion of an individual 
Christian. 


In the year 404, while a show oi gladiators 
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was being exhibited at Rome in honour of the 
victories of Stilicho, an Asiatic monk named 
Telemachus, who had come to Rome for the 
purpose of endeavouring to stop this barbarons 
practice, rushed into the amphitheatre, and 
strove to separate the combatants. The spec- 
tators—enraged at his attempt to deprive them 


of their favourite amusement — stoned him to * 


deuth. But a deep impression was produced. 
Telemachus was justly honoured as a martvr, 
and the emperor Honorius—taking advantage of 
the feeling which had been evoked—effectuallv 
put a stop to gladiatorial combats, which were 
never exhibited again (Theodoret, #7. E. v. 26). 
[G. A.J] 


GLASS. (i.) Window glass.—The use of glass 
in windows in Roman times was much more 
common than was formerly supposed, and ex- 
amples of such glass have been met with not 
only in Pompeii, but in our own country in 
various places. 1t was also used by Christians 
in early times, though perhaps not very com- 
monly, for the windows of their churches, and then 
it was sometimes coloured. Thus Prudentius, 
speaking of the Basilica of St. Paul, built by 
Constantine, says: “In the arched window ran 
(panes of) wopderfully variegated glass : it shone 
like a meadow decked with spring flowers." = 
Glass, probably of the church destroyed A.D. 420, 
has been lately found at Trčves (Archaeol, xl. 194). 
Venantius Fortunatus (circa 560) thus speaks 
(lib. ii. poem. 11) of the windows of the church 
in Paris: 

“ Prima capit radios vitreis oculata fenestris ; 
Artificisque manu clausit in arce diem." 


From Gaul artists in glass were first introduced 
into Britain (A.D. 676) by Benedict Biscop 
for the church windows at Weremouth in Dur- 
ham, “ad cancellandas ecclesiae porticuumque et 
coenaculorum ejus fenestras " (Bed. Vif. S. Bene- 
dict. & 5). Other early examples may be seen 
in Ducange, s. v. Vitreae, and Bentham's /fist. 
and Antiq. of Ely, p. 21 (ed. 2). Pope Leo III. 
(circa 795) adorned the windows of the apse of 
the basilica of the Lateran with glass of severa] 
colours, “ ex vitro diversis coloribus ' (Anastasius 
Vitae Pontiff. p. 208, C. ed. Murat.) ; and this, 
as some think, “is the enrliest instance of the 
kind that can be cited with confidence"' (Winston, 
Anc. Glass Paint, p'2; Fleury, #7. E. xlvi. 20). 

Painted glass belongs apparently to an age 
a little later than the present work embraces, 
“It isa fact," says M. Labarte, “ acknowledged 
by all archaeologists, that we do not now know 
any painted glass to which can be assigned with 
certainty an earlier date than that of the 1llth 
century "> (Zfandbook, p. 69). The invention 
itself, however, may perhaps have been somewhat 
earlier.e 


a <«"Fum camuros hyalo Insigni varle cucurrit arcus. 
Sic prata vernis floribus renident." 
Perist-ph. xil. 53, 54. 
The above interpretation, wbich is substantially that of 
Emeric David nnd Labarte, seems much preferalble to tbat 
which makes hyalo mean mosa:cs (Labarte, Handbook of 
Arts of Middle Ages, c. il. p. 66, Engl. trans.) 

b 'Two examples only, belonging to tbis century, are 
figured by M. Lasteyric in bis grcat work, ZHistvire de la 
Peinture sur Verre. ž 

o The art is dercribed with many details by the monk 
Theophilus, whose age is unfortunately uncertain. Igessing 
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(ii.) Glass vessols.—These were used by the 
Christians as well as by the heathen for inter- 
ment with the dead, and the so-called lacryma- 
tories, which are really unguent bottles, have been 
found in the catacombs of Rome (Seroux d'Agin- 
court, Hist. de PArt par ses Monum. t. viii. f. 21, 
““ Sculpture"), and elsewhere, as Todi, Villeja, 
and Sardinia: the vessels are of various kinds, 
and are sometimes ornamented with letters and 
sometimes with palm-branches (De Rossi, Buil. 
Arch. Crist. 1864, p. 89). —Perret figures a long 
drinking-glass, copied here, ornamented with 
palms (incised), from the catacombs; at the 
bottom is some red substance: see below. The 
Slade Collection, recently acquired by the British 
Museum, contains a vessel of the same general 
form, of white glass, found at Cologne, probably 
of the 4th or šth century, with incised figures 
of Adam and Eve, and of Moses striking the rock. 


Glass incised Cup. (Perret.) 


"The Sloane Collection in the same museum has 
a plain glass benker from the catacombs em- 
“bedded in the original plaster: likewise a glass 
ampulla marked with a cross and on each side, 
also from the catacombs. At the bottom of some 
of these small vessels has been found a dark 
crust, and it has been made a question whether 
this is the sediment of the blood of the martyr 
buried there or of some other substance. There 
Are even some vessels inscribed SANGVIS, or 
BANG, or SA (Aringhi, Rom. Subt. t. i. p. 499); 
but De Rossi, Garrucci, and _Martigny (Dict. 
P. 592 q. v.) are agreed that they are forgeries. 
These, however, do not necessarily prove that 
the substance found in genuine glass vessels is 
never in any case blood ; and according to Mar- 
tigny, the chemical researches of Broglia in 1845, 


supposed that he wrote in the 8th century ; if this were 
80, “the invention may have been before 800 ; but it is 
now generally admitted that his age must be later: La- 
barte thinks that he probably lived in the 12th century, 
His Diversarum arlium Schedula does not speak of the 
art of glass as being a new invention. Sce Labarte u. s. 
Pp. 48-51. 
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and others, have shewn that at the bottem < 
glass vessels found in Christian tombls at Mia 
blood is still to be recognised. Without is 
pugning the honesty or the correctness of thee 
researches, although as regards the latler : 
would be satisfactory if some  confirmarer 
evidence should be discovered, it is allowabls t+ 
suppose that the usual unguents (or perbaje 
wine) may have been contained in other of thx 
vessels. The early Christians also empir« 
glass as one of the materials for chalices.“ *- 
CHALICE. Their most remarkable glass ve«i: 
however, are those which have figures in goid bu 
inside their flat bases; and these have hithe:v 
been found almost exclusively in the Romu 
catacombs, and are generally considered to lr 
been made in Rome alone. Of these some (at: 
thirty) are in the British Museum, a smali: 
number in Paris, a few others in various lt:lu 
museums and in private continental and kazi 
collections, more particularly that of Mr, W.- 
shere; from which last the South Kensivna 
Loan Court, and the Leeds Art Erhibitice f 
1868, having been largely enriched, these cune 
relics have become tolerably familiar to many : 
our countrymen. It is, however, in the Rirc+> 
rian Museum and in that of the Propaganda, :5! 
above all, in the Vatican at Rome, that & 
greatest number are preserved. = From tie 
various sources, and trom the works of Arinzt. 
Buonarotti, Boldetti, &c., Padre Garrucci dres 
up his great work on tbe subject, entitled a2 
ornati di figure in oro, fol. with 42 plates, ce 
prising figures of about 320 specimens,“ ma::, 
however, being quite fragmentary and o: Ett: 
value. The first edition appeared in Rom: i 
1858, the second (much enlarged) in 1854. & 
nearly all that is known of them is containei 2 
this one work, which has been also used in ill 
tration of various articles in this Dictiar: 
a somewhat slight notice may suffice fer tit 
place. The greater part of these glasa 
manifestly the bottoms of drinking cups (i 
inscriptions on many of them implying as mad! 
some few have been plates. “ Their peculiaritr, 
say Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow, “* cos: 
in a design having been executed in gold leaf e 
the flat bottom of the cup, in such a_ manner r 
that the figures and letters should be seen Ir:r 
the inside. . . . The gold Jeaf was protectel b:: 
plate of glass which was welded by fire, so ss 5 
form one solid mass with the cup. These csp 
like the other articles found in the catacomi 
were stuck into the still soft cement or ti 
newly closed grave ; and the double glass bottiz 
imbedded in the plaster has resisted the aci: 
of time, while the thinner portion of the cuj 
exposed to accident and decay by standing os 
from the plaster, has in almost every instać 
perished. Boldetti informs us that he found ts: 
or three cups entire, and his representation ći 
one of them is given in Padre Garrucci's wet. 
t. xxxix. 78, 7" (Roma Sottcrranea, p. ži) 


d The far-famed Sacro Catino of Genoa, taken by te 
Crusaders at Caesarea in 1101, mađe of glass (not, as ke 
merly supposed, of a single emerald) has been fabled te *e 
the dish used at the Saviour's Last Supper; but eltbo 
it is undoubtedly very ancient, its history is qušte = 
known. Some account of it is given in Murray Asi 
book of Northern Italy, under “ Genoa." ' 

e About twenty otbers are described only ; the genere 


! ness of some of tbem is suspected. 
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"The cup, whose figure is referred to, is a species 
of cylix, with two small! handles (their bases being 
recurved) at the sides, without a stem : upon its 
flat bottom are two three-quarter-length figures 
in a medallioa, inscribed PETRVS, PAVLVS, 
the two apostles who, above all persons, are 
by far the_ most frequently represented in the 
glass of the catacombs. Garrucci figures a frag- 
ment of «another vessel with channelled riba, 
which must have been nearly of the shape of our 
tumblers (t. xxxviii. f. 9, b). He thinks that 
others must have been in the form of a half-egg 
CPref. p. vii.). Many of the medallions found in 
the catacombs are of very small size, little more 
than an inch in diameter; these were long sup- 
posed to be centres of the bottoms of small 
drinking-cups, but the discovery in 1864 and 
1869 of two flat gilded glass plates at Cologne 
(both broken) has revealed their real character. 


Glass Cylix, with Peter ant Paul in gold leaf. (Garrucci, from 
Boldetti.) 


On one of these plates, found near the church of 
St. Severinus,fabout 10 inches in diameter, made 
of clear glass, were ““inserted, while in a state 
of fusion, a number of small medallions of green 
giass exactly similar to those found in Rome, 
and which together form a series of scriptural 
subjects. These medallions being of double glass 

f “The patena found near the church of St. Ursula 
differs from the other discovered two years before, in 
baving the subjects depicted in gold and colours on the 
surface of the glasa instead of being within medallions of 


double glass.  'Uhe drawing is also of a better style of. 


art. 1t is now in the Slade Collection '' (Brownlow and 
Nortlcote, u.8. pp. 277,294 ; figured in Catalogue of Slade 
Collection, p. 50). The subjects represented on tbis glass 
are Moses at the Red Sea, Jonah, Daniel in tbe lions' den, 
the three children in the fiery furnace, the sacrifice of 
isaac, the _ Nativity, and the healing of the man sick of 
the palsy. 

g A figure of the two fragments of this plate is given 
by Messrs. Brownlow and Northcote, u.s. p. 290. They 
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hare resisted the ravages of time and accidents, 
which have destroyed the more thin and fragile 
glass of the patena. De Rossi has seen in the 
plaster of loculi in the catacombs the impression 
of large plates of this description, which have 
probably perished in the attempt to detach them 
from the cement" (Brownlow and Northcote, 
u. s. p. 291). 

The cups, whose _bottoms (or parts of them) 
now remain, were of various dimensions; the 
largest hitherto found have medallions of about 
five inches in diameter, others are about half 
that size: around the painted part there was a 
margin of plain glass. Sometimes, but very 
rarely as it would seem, the side of the cup as 
well as the bottom was ornamented with figures 
in gold leaf.  Garrucci figures one fragment of 
such a side which is preserved in the Kircherian 
Museum b (t. xxxix. f. 9). The figures on the 
gold leaf were _rendered more distinct by edging 
the outlines and other parts with dark lines; 
and other colours as green, white, and red of 
various tints were sparingly introduced : also 
on the outside of the glasa bottoms various 
colours are found, especially azure, also green, 
violet, indigo, and crimson (Garrucci, Pref. 
Pp. vii.) 

The subjects represented on these glasses may 
now be considered. A few of them are taken 
from the classical mythology or represent secu- 
lar subjects, whether games or trades, and these 
may probably not have been the works of Chris- 
tian artists at all. It is indeed an unexplained 


coutajn twenty medallions. Eight of these have only 
a star in the centre. Three others appear to have tbe 
three children in the Babylonian furnace, one figure in 
each medallion. Four others have the history of Jonah 
in as many parts ;—in the sbip; under the gourd; swal- 
lowed by the whale; and vomited out by the same. 
Another gives Adam and Eve, the serpent round the tree 
being between them. 'The interpretation of the others is 
less cortain. One has a figure holding a rod, which is 
šsupposed to be the Savloar; probably another medallion 
Contalned Lazarus. 1tis in the possession of Mr. Pepys of 
Crlogne. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Crist. 1864, pp. 59-91, 
and a beautiful figure in gold and colour. 

h He obeerves : “ d l'unico esempio di figura dipinta in- 
torno al corpo di una tazza e non sul fondo.... Rappre- 
senta poi lPestremo lembo di un pallio orlato di una 
striscia di porpora, e notato ancora del segno T in color dl 
porpora "' p. 82. 

i The figures in Garrucci's work are uncoloured, at least 
no coloured copy has been seen by the writer. In Messra, 
Brownlow and Nortbcote's work, šo often laid under 
contribution, are two beautiful plates (xvil. and xviil.) 
shewing the pale bluish colour of the glass and the pen- 
cilling of the gold leaf with deep green. Martigny gives 
examples of the use of colour in the following specimens, 
figured by Perret, vol. iv. Purple in bauds on the dra« 
pery (pl. xxxiii. 114): green in the sen-waves (xxix. 16): 
flesh-colour in the face of the Saviour (xxxili. 102). 
Silver is occasionaliy used for white garmenits and the 
bandages of a corpse (Lazarus). In other cases we have 
gold or silver figures on an azure ground (Dict. p. 279). 

k Garrucci and Wiseman consider tbia art to have been 
exercised by the Christians alone ; but this is both primađ 
facie improbable and does not very well accord with tbe 
existence of pagan types on some specimens “ such as no 
Christian artist of the early ages would ever have thought 
of depicting," being wholly incapable of any Christian 
adaptation. See Brownlow and Northcote, u. 8. p. 2718. 
It must be confessed, however, that Garrucci (pref. p. xiv.) 
is able to refer to a silver casket bearing Christian en- 
blems and also a triton and a nereid ; as well as to Sidoniua 
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f. 9; Brownlow and Northcote, +. 8. pl. xvii. 2, 
and p. 287), is also of some theological import- 
ance as indicating that Peter was then looked 
upon as the Moses of the new Israel of God, as 
Prudentius speaks. The honour, however, ap- 
pears to be divided between Peter and Paul on 
another glass, unfortunately mutilated. Christ 
stands on a hill between Peter and Paul. Above 
is the common legend PIE Z[ESES]: below are 
the _ words IERVSALE . IORDANES . BECLE 
(for Bethlehem, C= &?). Peter is here the apostle 
of the Jews, Paul of the Gentiles, who first wor- 
shipped the Saviour at Bethlehem. Below are 
sheep adoring the Lamb on a hill between them, 
symbolising both churches (Garrucci, t. x. f. 8.) 

The orthography of the legends is sometimes 
barbarous.P Thus Jesus is writteo ZESVS 
(viii. 5); ŽEsvs (vii. 17), &c. — CHRISTVS is 
spelt CRISTVS (viii. 5, xii. 1, &c.); TIMOTHEVS 
becomes TIMOTEVS (xvii. 2); HiPPOLYTvs, EPO- 
LITVS8 (xXix. 7), or IPPOLTVS (xxv. 5); CYPRIANVE, 
CRIPRANVE (xx. 6); SVCINVS, TZVCINVS (Xxviii. 
6); SEVERE, SEBERE (xxix. 5); PHILIPPVS, 
FiLPVS (xxv. 6). We have also BIBAS for VIVAS 
(vi. 7); VIBATIS for VIVATIS (xxix. 4); IM PACE 
tor IN PACE (vii. 2, xv. 3); PIE for TILE 


The Adoration of tbo Saviour. (Garrneci.) 


(i. 3, &c.) ; PIEZ for Ilys (xxvi. 10). There are 
a few other instances of similar orthographic 
changes, to say nothing of such blunders as 
DIGNTIAS for DIGNITAS, and CRITSVS for CRISTVS 
(Christus) (Garr. p. 53). 

The dates of these works are defined to some ex- 
tent by their subjects. On one of them (xxxiii. 5) 
a heap of money is depicted, among which we re- 
cognise the coins of Caracalla and one of the Faus- 
tinas. On another, as has been said, occurs the 


name of Marcellinus, probably the bishop of 
The martyrdom of 


Rome, martvred_A.D. 304,q 
St. Agnes, who is so often represented, probably 
took place about the same time. The appear- 
ance of: the dress, arrangement of the hair, and 
of the general art and orthography induces Gar- 
rucci (Pref. p. ix.) to consider them all anterior 
to Theodosius (A.D. 380). De Rossi attempts a 


P Garrucci lays stress on this orthography for fixing 


the date: “ questa maniera di scrittura coal costante rin- 
via al secolo quarto "' (pref. p. ix.). He apprars to con- 
siđer that these glasses all belong to that century. 

d Tbe martyrdoms ot Vincentius and of Genesins, 
whose names similarly occur, also tovk pluce under Dio- 
cletian (Garrucci, pref. pp. viii. ix.). 
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more precise limitation, and thinks that ther 
range from the middle of the 3rd to the be- 
ginning of the 4th century (Brownlow and 
Northcote, u. s. p. 279). We shall probably be not 
far wrong in saying that few or none of them are 
much earlier or later than the 4th century." The 
art of the coins of that century, as well as of tbe 
MS. illuminations which are assigned to abont 
thc same age, strongly remind us of these glasses, 
more especially of those on which the chrisma 
is depicted.! "The execution of some glasses is 
indeed better than that of others, and occasion- 
ally reaches considerable excellence ; but to speak 
generally, they belong to a period in which taste 
and vigour and correctness of drawing have sen- 
sibly declined. They possess, however, apart irvm 
their main subjects, much interest as showing the 
styles of borders and other ornamentations then 
prevalent, besides giving costume and a varietr 
of domestic objects.t 

With regard to the uses of these glasses a con- 
sideration of the types, coupled with the inscrip- 
tions, will lead us to secure conclusions. Even 
if it were well established * that in Tertullian's 


r Mr. Marriott ( Testim. of the Catacombs, p. 16), after 
observing that “ tbese glaxes, with few exceptivns, belong 
to a period of very degraded art,'' considers that * there 
are very strong reasons of a technical kind, in reference to 
the use of the nimbues, for assigning many of them to tbe 
5th, if not to the 6th century." But if these glasses were 
found in the catacombe, it is hardiy possible to place asy 
of them later than the finit quarter of the šth century: 
after the year 410 no inscriptions occur in the catacombs, 
and they have become rarer and rarer from the beginning 
of tbe last quarter of the 4th century. See IXScRIPTIOxK 
It is true that “ Popes Symmmachus Vigilius and Join HNL 
did their best to repair the danage which had been dune 
in the catacombs by the Lombards and utber«" in re 
storing the inscriptions of Pope Damasua, but they wouhkl 
scarcely have replaced the glasa vessels wbich had been 
stuck into the cement wbich closed the graves See 
Browplow and Northoote, u. 5. p. 170. 

* The chrisma with the a and e (xxxix. 1) is identical 
in treatment with the same types upon the coins of Con- 
«tantius [1., Magventius, and DDecentiua. And thi. mono- 
gram, whenever it occurs, with scarcely an excspti«n (“-, 
however, xvil. 7, wbete the general styic and art diff«r 


also), is of the same form (R) tbat is usna] on the com 
of the fourih century: anotber form ((]) is sad to 


occur on a coin of Licinius jun. (Garrucci, Numizm. Ces- 
stantin. p. 102; appendix to his Vetri Ornati) . 

t Martigny observes that those of the best work (iv- 
stancing the Good Shepberd, Garr. vii. 1, repruđuced here, 
which is perhaps the best executed of all and tbe oldest) 
bave Greek legends, bring probably tihe work of Grerk 
artists (Dict. p. 279). 

u Is it altogether certain that calices are chalices for 
the communion? St Ambrose speaks of tbose “qu 
calices ad sepulcra mariyrum deferunt alque ilic 4 
vesperam bibunt "" (De obtest. et zacr. potamt.). If not it 
may then well be that Tertnliian is alloding to some 
such glasses as these: but scarcely any which remain b 
us can be so early as A.D. 200. Chrysostom ( Homuč 18 
S. Melet.) says that the portrait of Meletius was dt 
picted čy čkrouag xai drahais 3 such vessels may por 
sibly have been similar to those of which we have spe 
mens ; If so, the art will probably be Asiatic as well at 
European. We have indeed a bvitom of a smali glas 
vessel which simply reads MRLITI (for Mdleti probabls) 
DVLCIS ANIMA (XxXxvill. 4): yet this can hardly be the 
same person; it may be a present from a parent toa 
child, or the like. The remark of Cardinal Wiseman 
appears to be well founded, that “not-a single author, 
certainly not a single profane author, mentivns tbo 
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time the Good Shepherd was depicted on chalices, 
possibly glass chalices (“ pr ocedant ipsae picturae 
calicum vestrorum, si vel in illis perlucebit inter- 
pretatio, " I)e pudir it. c. T ; see also c. 10), there 
is certainly nothing in these glasses bearing that 
tvpe or any other. type, which would bear out 
the conclusion that they were chalices for the 
communion." They were at once sacred and con- 
virial, and must therefore have been used in 
meetings which were both one and the other. 
Such were the agapae, such were the commemo- 
rations of martyrs, such were Christian _mar- 
riages. On all such occasions, and perhaps others, 
these glasses were used ; more especially, it may 
be, in the cominemorations of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (so often represented thereon), which were 
* observed as a general holiday in Rome during 
the fourth century, very much as Christmas now 
is among ourselves" (Brownlow and Northcote, 
u, 8. p. 283). In a well-known passage of St, 
Augustine (Confess. vi. 2), he mentions that his 
mvther Monica never took more than one cup 
( pocillum) to the commemoration of the various 
martyrs—implying that some took more; per- 
haps bearing eligies of the particular MANJI to 
be commemorated. 

With regard to the plates, large fragments of 
which hare been found at Cologne and smaller 
ones at Rome, as well as impressions in mortar 
of entire plates at the latter place, the most 
obvious and natural interpretation of them would 
be that they were made use of in the same fes- 
tivities as those in which the glass cups were 
employed. Monica, at Milan, as her son informs 
us, “*brought to the commemorations of the 
Saints, as was the custom in Africa, pulse and 
bread and wine? (Confess. vi. 2). We may then 
reasonably suppose that these plates were for the 
purpose of holding the bread or other solid fvod 
used in the same commemorations as those in 
which wine was drunk. A different view, how- 
ever, as was perhaps to be expected, is taken of 
them by those who (like Messrs. Brownlow and 
Northcote) think that “it is quite possible that 
some of our glasses may be fragments of chalices" 
(+. 8. p. 293).  Anastasius in the Vitae Pontif. 
8. v. Zephyrinus, says “that he made it a consti- 
tution of the church, that ministers should carry 
glass patens (patenae vitred2) iuto the church in 
front of the priests, while the bishop celebrated 
mass with the priests standing before him, and 
that in this manner. ..the priest should re- 
ceive the bread to administer it to the people." 
Messrs. Brownlow and Northcote, commenting on 
this passage, say (u. s. p. 2935): “ The fragments 
of the two large patenae discovered at Cologne, 
correspond exactly to the kind of glass here men- 
tioned. The scriptural subjects and the absence 
of any allusions to secular feasting " there are no 
inseriptions at all on these glasses ““accord well 
with so sacred a purpose, and_we may therefore 
fairly. presume that those other smaller glasses * 
fvund in Rome, “of which we have also spoken, 
may also be remains of the patenae used to 


existence of this art" (Lecture, p. T). The most that 
can be said la that Tertullian and Chrgsostom may pos- 
sibly allude bit. "he passage quoted by Garrucci from 
the monk Theophilus (im. Art. Sched. c. 13), who pro- 
bably lived about the 12:h ceutury, refers to a different 
mode of decoration, as he himself oba:rves (pref. p. vi.). 

= As Boldetti and various others have thought. 'Thetr 
arguments are discussed by Garrucci (pref. pp. x.—xili.) 
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convey the Blessed Sacrament from the pope's 
altar to the parish churches of Rome. Padre 
Garrucci thinks this not improbable, although 
he does not admit that any of our catacomb 
glasses ever formed portions of eucharistic cha- 
lices." The reader must be left to form his own 
opinion, but the subjects on the patenae being 
much the same as those on the bottoms of the 
cups, it seems to be by far the _most probable 
supposition, that the purpose of the plates and 
of the cups was one and the same, whatever that 
purpose was. (Garrueci, Vetri ornati di figure in 
oro, Roma, 1858 and 1864 (ed. 2), fel, 42 plates : 
the preface contains an account of the literature 
of the subject, pp. xvii. xviii. and a discussion 
of the date and use of these vessels; De Rossi, 
Bull. Arch. Crist. for 1854 and 1866; "Brow nlow 
and Northcote, Roma Sotterranea, €. vii. 1869. 
Wiseman (Card.), Lecture delivered in Dublin, 
1858, published by M. Walsh, Dublinu, 1859 ; cer- 
tninly not revised by the Cardinal himself, but 
giving a fair view of the subject in a short 
space.) 

(iii.) Glass  pastes.— Another use of glass 
among Christian as well as other artists was to 
make imitations or copies of gems therein. A 
few such have come down to our times. A paste 
in imitation of red jasper, published by Le Blant, 
which exhibits a Pastor Bonus of the usual tvpe, 
with the legend AOTAOC XPICTOT, may serve 
as an example (B&ckh, C. Z. G. n. 9093). Other 
gem pastes in imitation of niccolo and garnet 
exhibit varieties of the chrisma (British Museum, 
Castellani Collection). Of more importance are 
the following. A Nativity, in green gluss, pub- 
lished by Venuti (Acad. di Cor tima, t. vii. p. 49), 
and described and tigured by Martigny (Z)ict. p. 
431), which is ascribed to the 6th century; it 
is a semicircular plaque, benring the words H 
TENNHCIC above, and a defaced legend deee Š 
the Magi adore the Saviour, at whom an ox and 
an ass are gazing: Mary is lying on a_bed, and 
Joseph is seated in meditation. The Vettori Mu- 
seum, now in the Vatican, hasa large oval plaque 
of coloured glass (Vettori, Mu. Acr. erpl. p. 37 ; 
Martigny, Dict. p. 431, with a figure), which 
seems to be early medieval ; it is also a Nativity : 
the infant Savivur has a cruciform nimbus ; two 
oxen look at him in the manger; Joseph and 
Mary are seated near him; the moon and the 
star of the Magi are in the field. (A cast sent 
from Rome; the British Museum has three other 
examples cast from the same mould ; one is red, 
in imitation of jasper; the others are of deep 
colour.) See NATIVITY. A large glass plaque 
of the same general form, but less regular (1Ž 
by 2& inches), now, it is believed, in the Vatican, 
of uncertain date, represents a dead saint pros- 
trate; in the centre a semiaureole resting upon 
her, including the Virgin with cruciform nimbus 
and Child without any nimbus, a gloritied head 
with circular nimbus (Joseph ?) near the Virgin's 
knees, [U Xu in field: outside the aureole on 
both sides saints and angels (both with circular 
nimbus) in the act of adoration: perhaps early 
medieval. (A cast sent from Rome.) We have 
also glass pastes nearly an inch in diameter 
which are supposed to have been pendants for 
necklaces, and are considered to go back to the 
early Christian centuries: one in green glass 
shews two Israelites contemplating the brasen 
serpent; another, a red paste, has the Savivur 
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f. 9; Brownlow and Northcote, +. 8. pl. xvii. 2, 
and p. 287), is also of some theological import- 
ance as indicating that Peter was then looked 
upon as the Moses of the new Israel of God, as 
Prudentius speaks. The honour, however, ap- 
pears to be divided between Peter and Paul on 
another glass, unfortunately mutilated. Christ 
stands on a hill between Peter and Paul. Above 
is the common legend PIE Z([ESES]: below are 
the words IERVSALE . IORDANES . BECLE 
(for Bethlehem, C = 6 ?). Peter is here the apostle 
of the Jews, Paul of the Gentiles, who first wor- 
shipped the Saviour at Bethlehem. Below are 
sheep adoring the Lamb on a hill between them, 
symbolising both churches (Garrucci, t. x. f. 8.) 

The orthography of the legends i is sometimes 
barbarous.P Thus Jesus is written ZESVS 
(viii, 5); ZESsvs (vii. 17), &c. — CHRISTVS is 
spelt CRisTvs (viii. 5, xii. 1, &c.); TIMOTHEVS 
becomes TIMOTEVS (xvii. 2); HIPPOLYTVS, EPO- 
LITVS (xix. 7), or IPPOLTVS (xxv. 5); CYPRIANVS, 
CRIPRANVS (xx. 6); SVCINVES, TzvciNvs (xxviii. 
6); SEVERE, SEBERE (xxix. 5); PHILIPPVES, 
FILPVS (xxv. 6). We have also BIBAS for VIVAS 
(vi. 7); VIBATIS for VIVATIS (xxix. 4); IM PACE 
tor IN PACE (vii. 2, xv. 3); PIE for TIIE 
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The Adorantion of the Saviour. 
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(i. 3, &c.) ; PIEZ for Iliys (xxvi. 10). There are 
a few other instances of similar _orthographic 
changes, to say nothing of such blunders as 
DIGNTIAS for DIGNITAS, and CRITSVS for CRISTVS 
(Christus) (Garr. p. 53). 

The dates of these works are defined to some ex- 
tent by their subjects, On one of them (xxxiii. 5) 
a heap of money is depicted, among which we re- 
cognise the coins of Caracalla and one of the Faus- 
tinas. On another, as has been said, occurs the 
name of Marcellinus, probably the bishop of 
Rome, martyred_A.D. 304.4. The martyrdom of 
St. Agnes, who is so often represented, probably 
took place about the same time. The appear- 
ance of: the dress, arrangement of the hair, and 
of the general art and orthography induces Gar- 
rucci (Pref. p. ix.) to consider them all anterior 
to Theodosius (A.D. 380). De Rossi attempts a 


P Garrucci lays stress on tbis orthography for fixing 
the date: * questa maniera di scrittura cosl costante rin- 
via al secolo quarto "' (pref. p. ix.). He appears to con- 
sider that these glasses all belong to that century. 

1 Tbe martyrdoms of Vincentius and of Genesius, 
w bose names similarly occur, also tovk place under Div- 
cletian (Garrucci, pref. pp. viii. ix.). 
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more precise limitation, and thinks that ther 
range from the middle of the 3rd to the be- 
ginning of the 4th century (Brownlow and 
Northcote, u. 6. p. 279). We shall probablr be not 
far wrong in saying that few or none of them are 
much earlier or later than the 4th century." The 
art of the coins of that century, as well as of the 
MS. illuminations which are assigned to abvut 
thc same age, strongly remind us of these glasses, 
more especially of those on which the chrisma 
is depicted.' "The execution of some glasses is 
indeed better than that of others, and occasion- 
ally reaches considerable excellence ; but to speak 
generally, they belong to a period in_which taste 
and vigour and correctness of drawing have sen- 
sibly declined. They possess, however, apart frvm 
their main subjects, much interest as showing the 
styles of borders and other ornamentations then 
prevalent, besides giving costume and a variety 
of domestic objecta.* 

With regard to the uses of these glasses a con- 
sideration of the types, coupled with the inscrip- 
tions, will lead us to secure conclusions. Eren 
if it were well established “ that in Tertullian's 


r_ Mr. Marriott ( Testim. of the Catacombs. n. 16), ater 
observing that “ these glasses, with few exception« belong 
to a period of very degraded art," considers that * there 
are very strong reasons of a technical kind, in reference to 
the use of the nimbus, for aseigning many of tbem to the 
5th, if not to the 6th century." But if these glass were 
found in the catacombe, it is bardly possible to place asy 
of them later than the first quarter of the 5tb centsrr: 
after the year 410 no ingcriptions occur in the calacombs 
and they have become rarer and rarer from the beginning 
of tbe last quarter of the 4th century. See ISacRIFTIGsS 
lt is true that “ Popes Syinmachus Vigillus and John lIL 
did their best to repair tbe damage which bad been done 
in the catacombs by the Lombards and otbers" in re 
storing the inscriptions of Pope Damasus, but they wovjid 
scarcely have replaced the glass vessels which had been 
stuck into tbe cement which closed the graves Se 
Browpnlow and Northcote, u. 8. p. 170. 

“ The chrisma with the a and w (xxxix. 1) is identical 
in treatment with the same types upun the coins of Ga 
stantius 11., Maguentius, and lJecentius. And thi. more 
gram, whenever it occurs, with scarcely an exc-ptirn (<, 
however, xvii. T, where the general style and art difi:t 
a130), is of the same form (R) that is usnal on the cuins 


of the fourth ceutury: another form (q) is sad to 


occur on a coin of Licinius jun. (Garrucci, Yumisa. Cea- 
stantin. p. 102; appendix tohis Vetri Ornati) . 

t Martigny observes that those of the best work (is- 
stancing the Good Shepberd, Garr. vii. 1, repruduced here, 
which is perhaps the best executed of all and the oldest) 
bave Greek legends, being probably the work of Grerš 
artista (Dict. p. 279). 

u ls it altogether certain that calices are challces fo" 
the communion? St Ambrose speaks of those “qu 
calices ad sepulcra martyrum deferunt atque ulice ia 
vesperam bibunt "' (De obtest. et sacr. potant.). If not it 
may then well be that Tertullian is alluding to some 
such glasses as these: but scarcely any which remain t 
us can be so early as A.D..200. Chrysostom (Homil ia 
KA Melet.) says that the portrait of Meletius was de 
picted čv čxmonaoi xai dudAais; such vessels may po 
sibly have been similar to those of which we have spe? 
mens ; if so, the art wil! probably be Asiatic as wcil as 
European. We have indeed a bvitom of a small gle 

vessel which simply reads MzLITI (for Meleti probabis) 
DVLCIS ANIMA (XXavill. 4) : yet this can hardiy be tbe 
same person; it may be a present from a parent to a 
child, or the like. The remark of Cardinal Wiseman 
appears to be well founded, that “not a single antbor, 
certainly not a single profane author, menticns tbe 
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time the Good Shepherd was depicted on chalices, 
possibly glass chalices (“ procedant ipsae picturae 
calicum vestrorum, si vel in illis perlucebit inter- 
pretatio," De pudicit. c. 7 ; see also c. 10), there 
is certainly nothing in these glasses bearing that 
tvpe or any other type, which would bear out 
the conclusion that they were chalices for the 
communivn.* They were at once sacred and con- 
vivial, and must therefore have been used in 
meetings which were both one and the other. 
Such were the agapae, such were the commemo- 
rativns of martyrs, such were Christian mar- 
riages, On all such occasions, and perhaps others, 
these glasses were used ; more especially, it may 
be, in the cominemorations of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (so often represented thereon), which were 
“ observed as a general holiday in Rome during 
the fourth century, very much as Christmas now 
is among ourselves"? (Brownlow and Northcote, 
u. s. p. 285). In a well-known passage of St. 
Augustine (Confess. vi. 2), he mentions that his 
mother Monica never took more than one cup 
( pocsllum) to the commemoration of the various 
martvrs—implying that some took more; per- 
haps bearing etligies of the particular martyrs to 
be commemorated. 
With regard to the plates, large fragments of 
which have been found at Cologne and smaller 
ones at Rome, as well as impressions in mortar 
of entire plates at the latter place, the most 
obvivus and natural interpretation of them would 
be that they were made use of in the same fes- 
tivities as those in which the glass cups were 
emploved. Monica, at Milan, as her son informs 
us, “brought to the commemorations of the 
Saints, as was the custom in Africa, pulse and 
bread and wine" (Cvnfcss. vi. 2). We may then 
reasonably suppose that these plates were tor the 
purpose of holding the bread or other solid food 
used in the same commemorations as those in 
which wine was drunk. A diflerent view, how- 
ever, as was_perhaps to be expected, is taken of 
them by those who (like Messrs. Brownlow and 
Northcote) think that “it is quite possible that 
some of our glasses may be fragments of chalices" 
(u. s. p. 293).  Anastasius in the Vitae Pontif. 
s. v. Zephyrinus, says “ that he made it a consti- 
tution of the church, that ministers should carry 
glas3 patens (patenae vitreae) into the church in 
front of the priests, while the bishop celebrated 
mass with the priests standing before him, and 
that in this manner. . .the priest should re- 
ceive the bread to administer it to the people." 
Messrs. Brownlow and Northcote, commenting on 
this passage, say (u. s. p. 293): “ The fragments 
of the two large patenae discovered at Cologne, 
correspond exactly to the kind of glass here men- 
tioned. The scriptural subjects and the absence 
of any allusions to secular feasting " there are no 
inseriptions at all on these glasses “accord well 
with so sacred a purpose, and_ we may therefore 
fairly. presume that those other smaller glasses" 
feund in Rome, “of which we have also spoken, 
may also be remains of the patenae used to 


exiatence of this art" (lecture, p. 1). The _ most that 
cin be said la that Tertullian and Chrysostom may poš- 
sibly allude to it. 'Fhe passage quoted by Garrucci from 
the monk Theopbilus (Div, Art. Sched. c. 13), who pro- 
bably lived about the 121h ceutury, refers to a different 
mede of decoration, as he himeaclf obs-rves (pref. p. vi.). 

s As Boldetil and various otbers bave thought. Their 
arguments are discussed by Garrucci (pref. pp. x.—xili.) 
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convey the Blessed Sacrament from the pope's 
altar to the parish churches of Rome. Padre 


Garrucci thinks this not improbable, although 
he does not admit that any of our catacomb 
glasses ever formed portions of eucharistic cha- 
lices." The reader must be left to form his own 
opinion, but the subjects on the patenae being 
much the same as those on the bottoms of the 
cups, it seems to be by far the most probable 
supposition, that the purpose of the plates and 
of the cups was one and the same, whatever that 
purpose was. (Garrucci, Vetri ornati di figure in 
oro, Roma, 1858 and 1864 (ed. 2), fol. 42 plates : 
the pretace contains an account of the literature 
of the subject, pp. xvii. xviii. and a discussion 
of the date and use of these vessels: De Rossi, 
Bull. Arch. Crist. for 1854 and 1866; Brownlow 
and Northcote, Žoma Sotterranea, c. vii. 1869. 
Wiseman (Card.), Lecture delirered in Ineotlin, 
1858, published by M. Walsh, Dublin, 1859 ; cer- 
tainly not revised by the Cardinal himself, but 
giving a fair view of the subject in a short 
space.) 

(iii.) Glass pastea.— Another use of glass 
among Christian as well as other artists was to 
make imitations or copies of gems therein. A 
few such have come down to vur times. A paste 
in imitation of red jasper, published by Le Blant, 
which exhibits a Pastor Bonus of the usual type, 
with the legend AOTAOC XPICTOT, may serve 
as an example (B&ckh, C. 7. G. n. 9093). Other 
gem pastes in imitation of niccolo and garnet 
exhibit varieties ot the chrisma (British Museum, 
Castellani Collection). Of more importance are 
the following. A Nativity, in green glass, pub- 
lished by Venuti (Acad. di Cortona, t. vii. p. 49), 
and described and figured by Martigny (J)ict. p. 
431), which is ascribed to the 6th century ; it 
is a semicircular plaque, bearing the words H 
TENNHCIC above, and a detaced legend below : 
the Magi adore the Saviour, at whom an ox and 
an ass are gazing: Mary is lying on a bed, and 
Joseph is seated in meditation. 'The Vettori Mu- 
seum, now in the Vatican, hasa large oval plaque 
of coloured glass (Vettori, Non. Acer. erpl. p. 37 ; 
Martigny, Dict. p. 431, with a figure), which 
seems to be early medieval ; it is also a Nativity : 
the infant Saviour has a cruciform nimbus ; two 
oxen look at him in the manger; Joseph and 
Mary are seated near him; the moon and the 
star of the Magi are in the field. (A cast sent 
from Rome; the British Museum has three other 
examples cast from the same imould; one is rell, 
in imitation of jasper; the others are of deep 
colour.) See NATIVITY. A large glass plaque 
of the same general form, but less regular (12 
by 24 inches), now, it is believed, in the Vatican, 
of uncertain date, represents a dead saint pros- 
trate; in the centre a seminureole resting upon 
her, including the Virgin with cruciform nimbus 
and Child without any nimbus, a glorified head 
with circular nimbus (Joseph ?) neur the Virgin's 
knees, [G xuU in field: outside the aureole on 
both sides saints and angels (both with circular 
nimbus) in the act of adoration : perhaps early 
medieval. (A cast sent from Rome.) We have 
also glass pastes nearly an inch in diameter 
which are supposed to have been pendants for 
necklaces, and are considered to go back to the 
early Christian centuries: one in green glass 
shews two Israelites contemplating the brasen 
serpent; another, a red paste, has the Savivur 
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blessing the twelve apostles; a third, probably 
Christian, has a frog, which was sometimes taken 
us a symbol of the Resurrection, being found on a 
Christian lamp, accompanied_by a cross and the 
inscription, ETw EIMI_ ANACTACIC (Chabou- 
illet, nos. 3474, 3475, 3453). M. Le Blant has 
a small oblong glass plaque, which he acquired 
in Rome, which was once, he thinks, part of an an- 
cient Christian necklace ; it bears 
in golden characters the word 
in two lines, enclosed in a paral- 
lelogram and a crenulated outer 
margin. He regards it as a 
“ concise expression of the charity which should 
unite all men" (Znsc. Chret. de la Gaule, vol. i. 
p. 43, with a figure). The British Museum 
and the French Collection contain various other 
Christian works in this material, some of 
which are more or Jess similar to those which 
have been already described, or to the Byzantine 
camei named under GEMS; but as they are of 
uncertain date (perhaps none of them being 
earlier than the 9th century? while some may 
probably be much later) they need hardly he 
mentioned here. 

(iv.) Bfosaics.—Glass, in fine, was employed 
from very early times in the construction of 
mosaics. The cubes were sometimes colvured ; 
sometimes, in the ages of the Lower Empire, 
underlaid with a ground of gold or silver leaf, 
“by this means shedding over the large works of 
the artists in mosaic a splendour before un- 
known " (Labarte, u. s. p. 94). See MosaIcs. 

[C. B.) 


GLEBE. The word Gleba is used for a farm 
or estate in the Theodosian Codex (Leg. 72, De 
Decurion.) ; but the technical sense in which 
it is used by English writers, to designate certain 
lands belonging to an ecclesiastical benefice, is 
later than our period. See ENDOWMENT, PRO- 
PERTY OF THE CHURCH. [C.) 


GLORIA. [NiMBus.] 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. There is con- 
siderable difficulty in tracing out the history of 
this hymn, because at one period both it and the 
SANCTUS were entitled indiscriminately Hymnus 
Angelicus. In later years the latter is called 
Hymnus Seraphicus; whilst the title Himnus 
Angelicus or Humnus Angeloruwn is confined to 
the former. The hymn is found in various 
forms. 

1. We have simply the words of St. Luke, ii. 
14. This is of eourse the primitive form, every- 
thing that has been added to it having been 
composed,—as the 4th council of Toledo (A.D. 
633, Mansi, x. 623) reminds us,—by the 
ecclesiastical doctors. For this reason the coun- 
cil would not allow any expanded form to be 
sung in the churches. In this short form the 
words were recited by the priest, according to 
the liturgy of St. James, when the priest 
“ sealed " the gifts. (Daniel, Codex Liturgicus, 
iv. 103.) The same simple form may be seen 
elsewhere: and is continued to this day in the 
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y A bust of the Saviour (to be compared with the 
earlier Byzantine cvins) on a circular plaque of blue glass 
(1# inch in diameter) brought from Constantinople, now 
in the Slade Collection; aud a paste polychrume rosette, 
incribed BENEDICAT NOS D5 (Chabouillet, n. 3478) 
may probably not be later than that century. 
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morning service of the Horology (p. 35, ai. 
Venice, 1870). 

2. The seventh book of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, c. 47, contains an enlarged form of the 
hymn,—without any introduction in the olžest 
manuscript ; but two, of the 14th and 1sth cen- 
tury respectively, entitle the chapter “* Morniag 
Prayer." (Lagarde, p. 229.) This version kas 2 
peculiar_ reading: “ We worship Thee thrvuzh 
the great High Priest, Thee who art one God, un- 
begotten, alone, inapproachable."" We reud tos 
“O Lord, only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, and 
Holy Spirit" The hymn ends “ Tnou onls ari 
holy, Thou only art Lord, Jesus Christ, to the 
glory of God the Father. Amen." 

3. The treatise wbich is ascribed to Athana- 
sius “ de Virginitate " (Migne, xxviii. 251) is un- 
doubtedly spurivus, but it gives some insight 
into the life of a Greek virgin, within oar chr»- 
nological limits. In S 20 (Migne, uf sup. 275) 
we read “In the morning, say the Psalm O God, 
my God, early will I seek Thee (Psalm Ixin.). 
At dawn, the * Benedicite* and Glory to Gal in 
the Highest, and the rest." This is the reading 
of the Basle and Euglish MSS. But others pre- 
ceed with the first three clauses: “ We hrmn 
Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, and the 
rest." As this difference of the text may be due 
to a late interpolation, we are leftin uncertaintr 
as to the words of the hymn when this trestise 
was composed. (Mr. Palmer, Orig. Litura. ii. 153 
does not note the doubts regarding this passage.) 

4. The famous Coder  Alerandrikins in tke 
British Museum, of the close of the Sth century, 
puts some of our doubts at rest. This mans- 
script, after the psalms, contains the th:rte=n 
canticles of the Greek church: i. the scug ef 
Moses in Exodus ; ii. ditto in Deuteronomr ; ili 
the prayer of Hannah; iv. prayer of Lei 
(xxvi. 9-20): v. praver of Jonah ; vi. of Hetak- 
kuk ; vii. of Hezekiah (Isaiah, rxrviii.); vili. of 
Manasseh ; ix. prayer _ of the three cluliren 
(evA6ynTos, Daniel iii. 26): x. hyma of the three 
children (our Benedicite) entitled “* Hymn of ver 
fathers; " xi. prayer of Mary, the Mother ef 
God ; xii. of Symeon ; xiii. of Zachariah (compjure 
CANTICLES). These conclude with the Grivria in 
Excelsis in Greek, the hymn being «entit.ed 
Duvos ćwBivds. This version has been ortez 
printed, as by Usher, in his tract De syss 
Romano : Bunsen, Analecta ante- Nicaena, 11:. 88 ; 
Dr. Campion, Znterleared Prayer Book. 1813, p. 
321. It differs slightly from the version of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and proceeds with wer: 
which distinctively mark it as a morning hyma, 
some of which words have passed into our Te 
Deum. It is thus found in the beautiful Zurich 
psalter reprinted by Tischendorf in his M.ss- 
menta Sacra, and in other great psalters ; and, 
in a form very nearly resembling this, it is used 
in the Greek communion to this day (Horelery, 
ut sup. pp. 69, 70). ' 

5. A Latin translation of this Greek versiso ot 
the “Gloria in Excelsis," adapted for erex:s; 
prayer, is contained in the book of hvmns of tbe 
ancient Irish church, which onve belonged to 
Archbishop Usher, and which has been edited for 
the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Svcietv br 
Dr. Todd (part ii. p. 179). In the famous Bangor 
antiphonary discovered at Milan by Muraten 
and reprinted imperfectly by him in his Agenk£! 
tom. iv. pp. 121, &c. (see Migne, tom. 72) we 
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find at the very end “ad vesperum et ad matu- 
tinum : Gloria in Excelsis Deo et in terra pax &c.' 
but Muratori unhappily did not copy it out. 
Thus we are ignorant of the text. However, the 
hymn given by Thomasius (Psalterium cum 
cunticis, Rom. 1697, p. 760, or Oper. tom. iii. p. 
613) as the Hymnus Angelicus of the Ambrosian 
breviary, is another and independent translation 
of the Greek form of the hynin. 1t was directed 
to be used daily at matins. 

6. Thus it seems clear that when the well 
known Latin form of the hymn was inserted in 
the Latin psalters, it was used in the ah or 
weekly hour services of the clergy. We have 
additional evidence of this in the rule of Caesa- 
rius, c. xxi. and in that of Aurelian. 1t is 
there ordered to be used at matins on Sundays. 

7. This Latin form Bunsen considered to have 
been as old as Hilary of Poictiers, to whom 
indeed Alcuin ascribed the additions to the scrip- 
ture words. The Roman Catholic ritualists are 
not satisfied with the testimony of Alcuin, and 
seem to consider that the hymn in the modern 
Latin form is of more recent origin. Yet it is 
found in this form in a very interesting manu- 
script in the British Museum—Royal 2 A xx.— 
which is of the eighth century: in the famous 
Codex Bobiensis, from which Mabillon extracted 
the _“ Sacramentarium  Gallicanum " (Museum 
Italicum, i. 273; Muratori, Liturg. Rom. Vet. ii. 
776; or_ Migne, 72, p. 455): in the so-called 
Mozarabic liturgy ascribed to St. Isidore (see 
Migne, 85, p. 531) and in a form very slightly 
different in the Gothic breviary (Migne, 86, p. 
886). 

8. The first introduction of the “ Gloria in 
Excelsis * into the Eucharistic service has been 
ascribed to Telesphorus, but no confidence can be 
placed in the tradition. The sacramentary of 
Gregory directed that a bishop might use the 
“ Gloria in Excelsis" on all Sundays and festi- 
vals: a presbyter only at Easter. This rule 
continued long in the Roman church, and con- 
stituted one point of, diference between the 
Roman and Gallican churches, in the latter of 
which no such difference between bishop and 
presbyter had been observed. Etherius and 
Beatus shew that in Spnin they always sang it 
on Sundays and festivals ; but they quote only 
the scriptural words, and if we bear in mind the 
decree of Toledo, we may suppose that only 
these words were used (the Mozarabic liturgv 
shews many marks of interpolations). In the 
liturgies the hymn was generally sung at the 
commencement of the service; but Mr. Palmer 
notes that in the Gallican sacramentary (see 
above) it was used amongst the thanksgivings 
after communion. 

9. The absence of the hymn from St. Ger- 
manus's account of the Gallican liturgy has been 
noted. "He says that the words at the end of the 
gospel, ““ Glory be to Thee O Lord," were uttered 
in imitation (?) of the angels' words “ Glory to 
God in the highest " (clamantibus clericis Gloria 
tibi Domine in specie angelorum qui nascente 
Domino Gloria in excelsis pastoribus apparenti- 
bus cecinerunt. Migne, 72, p. 81). St. Germa- 
nus died about the year 585 or 587. This 
seams to give a superior limit to its introduction 
into the eucharistic service. 

10. It is worthy of notice that whilst the 
Alexandrine manuscript has in the text of St. 
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Luke ečbŠoklas (the reading of N* B* D) yet in 
the morning hymn it as well as all the other 
copies of the hymn read ečbdokla. [C. A. S.] 


GLORIA PATRI. [DoxoLoar.] 


GLOVES. (xepoBfiun : Chirotheca, Gantus, 
Gvwantus, Vantus, Wantus, Wanto.) It would 
seem that gloves in the strict sense of the word 
were unknown to the early Greeks and Romans. 
(See on this point Casaubon's Animadv. in Athe- 
naeum, xii. 2.) That they were in use, how- 
ever, among the ancient Persians appears from 
Xenophon (Cyropaedia, viii. 8. 17). The Euro- 
pean custom of wearing them seems to have 
originated with the German nations, as the 
Teutonic origin of the common Latin word for 
them clearly shews: and although, as an eccle- 
siastical vestment, properly so called, gloves do 
not appear till the 12th century (the first extant 
mention of them in that character being in 
Honorius Augustodunensis, ob. circa 1152 A.D.), 
they had been used for centuries as articles of 
practical convenience. Thus we find them men- 
tioned in the life of St. Columbanus, by Jonas 
Bobbiensis (formerly included among the works 
of Bede) —“tegumenta manuum quae Galli 
wantos vocant" (Vita S. Columbani, c. 25; 
Patrol. \xxxvii. 1026). In the above instance, 
the gloves are spoken of as used “ad operam 
laboris," but sometimes they were obviously of 
a costly nature, for in the will of Ricalfus, 
bishop of Helena (ob. 915 A.D.), in a long list of 
valuable articles, he mentions “annulum aureum 
unuimn cum gemmis pretiosis et vuantos paria 
unum * (Patrol. cxxxii. 468). 

The employment of a glove in connection with 
the granting or bequeathing of land, is a castom 
which hardly falls within our present limits: 
an example may, however, be given. (See 
Notgeri Leodiensis [ob. 1008 A.D.] Vita S. Had i- 
lini, c. 10; Patrol. cxxxix. 1146: also Martene, 
Anecd. i. 57.) For further early references to 
the subject of gloves, see Ducange's Glossarium, 
8. VV. (R. 8.) 


GLYCERIA, martyr A.D. 141; commemo- 
rated May 13 (Cal. Byzant.). (W.rF.G.) 


GNOSTIC. [FAITHFUL.] 


GOAR, presbyter and confessor at Treves 
(saec, VI.); “natalis* July 6 (Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Usuardi); deposition July 6 (Afart. Adonis). 

[W. F.G.] 

GOD THE FATHER, REPRESENTATIONS 
OF." "For the first four centuries, at least, no 
attempt was made at representing the actual 
Presence of the First Person of the Trinity. ]t 
was indicated invariably by the symbolic HAND 
proceeding from a cloud. Martigny quotes the 
words of St. Augustine ( Epist. cxlviii. 4), “ Quum 
audimus manus, operationem intelligere debe- 
mus," from which it would seem that the great 
father saw a tendency to anthropomorphic mis- 
application of the words hand and eye, or ear 
of God, as they are frequently used in the Old 
Testament. The distinction between analogy 
and similitude has been so often neglected, that 
bodily parts as well as passions (like those of 
anger, repentance, &c.) are often attributed to 


a Most representations of the Divine presence have 
their proper place under the word TRIKTTT. 
3B 
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the incorporeal and infinite being. This has 
been repeatedly noticed, as (e. g.) by Drs. Whately 
and Mansel. St. Augustine's expressions show 
that he was thoroughly awake to the miscon- 
ception, and consequent irreverence, involved in 
the forgetful use of such terms as the Divine 
hand or eye for the Divine power or know- 
ledge. “ Quidquid,'" he says, “ dum ista cogitas, 
corporeae similitudinis occurrerit, abige, abnue, 
nega, respue, fuge." 

The symbolic hand appears in Christian repre- 
sentations of several subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment, principally connected with events in the 
lives of Abraham and Moses. The two are found 
corresponding to each other in Bottari (Sculture e 
Pitt. sagre, vol. i. tav. 27 ; also i. tav. 89). Moses 
is receiving the book of the law in ii. tav. 128. 
Elsewhere _ Abraham is alone (vol. ii. tav. 59, 
and i. tav. 33, from the Callixtine catacomb). 
In vol. iii. 37 (from cemetery of St. Agnes), the 
Deity appears to be represented in human form. 
He is delivering to Adam and Eve respectively 
the ears of corn and the lamb, as tokens of the 
labours of their fallen state, and their sentence 
to ““ delve and spin." See also Buonaruotti, p. 1. 
Cardinal Bosio, and latterly M. Perret (vol. i. 57 
pl.), give a copy of a painting of Moses striking 
the rock, and also in the act of loosening the 
shoe from his foot. —Ciampini's plates ( Vet. .Kon. 
t. ii. pp. 81, tav. xxiv. also tavv. xvi. and xx. 
tav. xvii. D.) are important illustrations of this 
symbol, more especially those of the mosaic of 
the Transfiguration in St. Apollinaris in Classe, 
and of the Sacrifice of Isaac in St. Vitale. The 
suthor does not find the hand as representing 
the First Person of the Trinity in pictures of the 
baptism of our Lord ; but it probably occurs in 
that connexion. 

The hand proceeding from clouds appears in 
the Sacramentary written for Drogon bishop of 
Metz, and son of Charlemagne, above the Canon 
of the Mass. 

The Creator is represented in the MS. of Al- 
cuin. See Westwood's Palacographia Sacra. 

[R. St. J. T.) 


GODFATHERS. [SPossons.] 
GOLDEN NUMBER. (EAsTER.] 
GOOD FRIDAY. The anniversary of 


Christ's Passion and Death was from very early 
times observed with great solemnity by the 
church. 1t was known by various names, hućpa 
Tod oravpob, sernpia, or TA Forhpia ; sdoxa 
oravpwoiuov, in contrast to zdaxa dvaordoiuov, 
Easter Day ; or, adopting the Jewish designation 
(Joh. xix, 14, 31, 42), sapaokevh, either alone, 
or with the adjectives ueydAn, or &yla: in the 
Latin church Parasceue, Feria Sezta in Para- 
sceue (Antiphonar. Gregor.), Sexta Feria Major. 
in Hicrusalem (Sacramentar. Gregor.). The day 
was observed as a strict fast, which was conti- 
nued by those who could endure it to beyond 
midnight on the following day (Apost. Constit. 
v. 18). The fourth council of Toledo, A.D. 633, 
severely condemned those who ermled their fast 
on this day at 3 P.M. and then indulged in 
feasting, and ordered that all! save the very 
young and the very old and the sick should ab- 
stain from all food till after the services of the 
dny were concluded. All who refused obedience 
to this rule were denied a participation in the 
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Paschal _Eucharist (can. viii. ; Labbe, Coneil. v. 
1707). Not food alone, but the use of oil and 
the bath were forbidden by a canon of Gangra 
(Nomocanon, can. 434, apud Coteler. Exl 
Graec. Monum. i. 138) with the indignant apo- 
strophe, 'O Xpigrds ćv TG FTaVp nal gi dv ro 
BaXaveig ; In process of time the day came to 
be distinguished by a peculiar ritual and cus- 
toms marking the solemn character of the dar. 
The bells were silent from the midnight of Wed- 
nesday (Ordo Roman. apud _ Muratori, ii. 714). 
The kiss of peace was prohibited (Tert. de 2r:1. 
18). The altar was stript of its ornamente. and 
even of its covering. The processions were withv»ut 
chanting (Sacram. Gelas. Muratori i. 559). The 
lamps and candles were gradually extingnishel 
during matins (Ordo Roman. u.8). A bug 
series of intercessory colleets was used. A criss 
was: erected in front of the altar, blessed, anl 
adored (Sacram. Gelas. u.s3.). There was no 
consecration of the Lord's Supper, but the re- 
served eucharist of the previous day was par- 
taken of by the faithful. 

This communion subsequently received the 
name of “the Mass of the Presanctified," MisI 
Praesanctificatorum, but incorrectly, the term 
Missa_ usually implying consecration. Thus 
Amalarius states that on Good Friday “* the mass 
is not celebrated " (de Eccl. Oflic. iv. 20; Kab. 
Maur. de Instit. Cler. ii. 37; pseudo-Alcum, 
Hittorp col. 251). The reason of this prohibi- 
tion of celebration is evident. The eucharist 
being the highest Christian feast, was deemed 
out of harmony with the penitential character 
of the day, for “ how," says Balsamon (Bevereg. 
Pandect. i. 219), “ can one mourn and rejocice at 
the same time?" As early as the council of 
Laodicea, c. A.D. 365, this prohibition was er- 
tended to the whole of Lent, with the erceptina 
of Saturdays and Sundays (can. 49 ; Labbe Cemal. 
i. 1506). In the letter to Decentius ascribad to 
Innocent I. c. A.D. 402, but probably not to te 
placed so early, the restriction is limited to 
Good Friday and Easter Eve, on which days the 
tradition of the church was that the sacraments 
were not to be celebrated at all; “isto bilao 
sacramenta penitus non celebrari " (Labbe Conax, 
ii. 1246). At this period there was no com- 
munion of any kind on Good Friday. How early 
the natural desire to receive the sacrament of 
the Lord's Body and Blood on the day when it 
was offered for_us on the cross, led to the reser- 
vation of the previously consecrated elements for 
the purpose of communion, we have no certain 
knowledge. It is evident from a decree of the 4th 
council of Toledo, A.D. 633, that in the first half of 
the seventh century, there was no celebration of 
the Lord's Supper on Good Friday in Spain. At 
that time it was a wide-spread custom, which 
the council condemned, to keep the doors of the 
churches closed on Good Friday, so that there 
was no divine service, nor any preaching of the 
Passion to the people. The council ordained that 
the Lord's death should be preached on that day, 
and that the people should pray for the pardon 
of their sins, that so they might be better tittel 
to celebrate the resurrection and partake of tae 
eucharist at Easter (can. viii. Labbe Conai. v. 
1707). We learn also from the acts of tbe 
16th council, held sixty years later, A.D. 6%, 
that on that day “the altars were stript and 
no one was permitted to celebrate mass " (2. vi. 
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1355). In the Greek church the custom of 
communicating in the previously vonsecrated 
elements was established before the middle of 
the seventh century, for we find it mentioned 
as a genera] practice during the whole of Lent, 
in the acts of the Trullan (or Quinisext) 
council A.D, 692 (can. 52, Labbe vi, 1165). It 
first appears in the West in the Regula Magistri, 
a monastic rule compiled probably in the seventh 
century, printed by Brockie (Codez Regul. 1. ii. 
p. 269). 1t was established in Rome before the 
end of the eighth century, when the ritual of 
Good Friday is prescribed in the Ordo Romanus 
(Muratori Liturg. Kom. Vet. ii. 995). The observ- 
ance of Good Friday commenced at midnight, when 
all rose for service. Nine Psalms were said with 
their responsions, these were followed by three 
lections from the Lamentations, commencing 
Lam. ii. 8, “ Cogitavit Dominus dissipare ;" three 
from the Tractatus of St. Augustine on Psalm 
63, and three from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
beginning €. iv. 11, “Festinemus ergo &c.' 
Mattins then followed, during which the lights 
in the church, were gradually extinguished, 
beginning at the entrance, until by the end of 
the third nocturn only the seven lamps burning 
at the altar were left alight. These were also 
put out, one by one, alternately right and left at 
the commencement of each Psalm, the middle 
lamp, the last left burning, being extinguished at 
the gospel. At the third hour all the presbyters 
aud clergy of the city assembled in expectation 
of the pontiff. On bis arrival the subdeacon 
commenced the lection from Hosea v, 15, “ Haec 
dicit Dominus Deus ; in tribulatione sua, &c.,? 
and then was sung as an antiphon Hab. iii. 1-3, 
“ Domine audivi, &c."' After some pravers said 
by the pontiff, and the second lection, Exod. xii. 1, 
“ln diebus illis dixit Domirius ad Moysen et 
Aaron, &c., Ps. xci. or cxl. was sung, and the 
Passion according to St. John was recited by the 
deacon. This over, two deacons stript the altar 
of the white linen cloth, previously put on 
“sub evangelio)' in a  stealthy manner, 
“in modum furantis." The pontiff came 
before the altar and recited a series of eighteen 
prayers, a portion of which form the basis of the 
Good Friday collects of the church of England. 
The first and last collect stand alone. The other 
Sixteen are in pairs. Before each pair the deacon 
warned the people to kneel and after it to rise. 
“ Adnuntiat diaconus flectamus genua; iterum 
dicit levate.? These collects are—(1) for the 
peace and unity of the church; (2) for perse- 
verance in the faith ; (3) for the pope and chief 
bishop (antistes); (4) for the bishops of their 
diocese : (5) for all bishops, priests, deacons, sub+ 
deacons, &c.; (6) for all orders of men in the 
holy church ; (7) for the emperor ; (8) for the 
Roman empire ; (9) (10) for catechumens; (11) 
against sickness, famine, pestilence, and other 
evils; (12) for all in trouble; (13) (14) for 
heret'cs and schismatics; (15) (16) for Jews; 
(17) (18) for pagans and idolaters. A direction 
is given that the prayers for the Jews are not to 
be said kneeling. The collects are given in the 
Sacramentary of Gregory, as printed by Pamelius, 
and in that of Gelasius, as well as in the old 
Gallican missal. This last contains the direction 
to the celebrant “eadem die non salutat (i.e. 
does not say par vobiscum), nec psallet." These 
collects finished, all were to leave the church 
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in silence: the presbyters going to perform the 
same service in their own churches. 

“ Adoration of the cross succeeds." = The 
cross is placed a little distance in front of the 
altar, supported on either side by acolytes. A 
kneeling stool being placed in front, the pontiff 
kneels, and adores and kisses the cross, followed 
by the clergy and people in order. The Ambro- 
sian missal given by Pamelius contains four 
prayers for the ceremony :  “ć Oratio super 
cracem 5" “ Benedictio crucis;? “ Oratio ad 
crucem  adorandam ;' “Oratio post adoratam 
erucem." In the Antiphonarium of Gregory also 
given by Pamelius we have an “ Antiphon ad 
crucem adorandam.' The adoration of the cross 
was followed by the communion of the pre- 
sanctified. “Two presbyters enter the sacristy 
or other place in which the Body of the Lord 
which remained from the previous day was placed, 
and putit in a paten, and let a subdeacon hold 
before them a chalice with unconsecrated wine, 
and another the paten with the Body of the 
Lord. One presbyter takes the paten, the other 
the chalice, and they carry and set them on the 
stript altar" (Ord. Rom. u. s.). The cross is 
meanwhile saluted by the ]aity, while the 
hymn Ecce lignum Crucis is sung, and Ps. cxix. 
recited. The salutation of the cross being com- 
pleted, the Lord's Prayer is recited, “and when 
they have said Amen the pontiff takes of 
the holy thing, and puts it into the chalice 
saying nothing (nihil dicens), and all communi- 
cate cum silentio. The rubrics of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary agree in the main with the Ordo, 
except that they speak of the reservation of the 
Blood as well as of the Body of the Lord, and 
direct that the reserved sacrament be brought 
out of the sacristy and set on the altar by 
deacons instead of presbyters. The adoration of 
the cross by the clergy succeeds the placing of 
the consecrated elements on the altar, and is 
followed by the actual communion (Muratori 4.3. 
i. 559, sq.) It merits notice that all early 
authorities prescribe a general communion on 
Good Friday, “ all communicate silently.? This 
custom had entirely ceased in Rome at the 
beginning of the 9th century (Amalar. de Ecdl, 
Off. i. 15), and though it lingered for a long time 
in some parts, it gradually died out in the West, 
and at the present day in the Roman church no 
one but the celebrant communicates on Govd 
Friday. The pontiff pronounces peace to them 
“in the name of the Father, &c." The people 
answer, “and with thy spirit." “ Aftera little 
space each says his vespers privately, and so they 
go to table" (Muratori ii. 995-996). — [E.V.] 


GOODS, COMMUNITY OF. The idea 
that all property should belong to a community 
and not to individuals may be traced to a very 
high antiquity. The Pythagorean society is 
commonly supposed to have been constituted on 
the basis of a community of _ goods, though pro- 
bably only those who had reached the highest 
grade of the initiated renounced all private 
possessions (Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil.,p. 58). 
Plato, also, in his imaginary Republic, condemns 
the institution of private property in the 
strongest manner, as the source of all greed and 
meanness; he therefore allows it only to the 
third and lowest class of his citizens—those who 
are by nature qualified to seek only low and 
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matermal_ ends in life, and are consequently 
excluded from all share in the government of 
the state.  Tle two higher classes are to live 
wholly for the state, a condition —the philosopher 
holds —incompatible_ with the possession of 
private property (Politia, iv., p. 421c f.; 
Leges, V. p. 739 B.). 

To turn from heathen to Jewish social insti- 
tutions, Josephus tells us (Bellum Jud. ii. 8, 
& 3) of the Essenes, that each member on 
entrance threw his goods into the common stock, 
so that there was found among them neither 
povertv nor riches. In like manner the Thera- 
peutae on Lake Moeris had all things in common. 

It was while the Therapeutae and Essenes 
were still flourishing communities that the 
gospel of Christ was first proclaimed. And here, 
too, we read of the enrlier church of Jerusalem, 
that they “had all things common" (Acts ii. 
44)—a passage which has often served fanatical 
sects as a justification of their communism. And 
. yet it is clear from the book of the Acts itself 
that property made over to the community 
was of the nature of a voluntary gift; those 
who entered the church were not deprived of 
the right to possess property (Acts v. 4); 
Ananias was not punished for failing to con- 
tribute the whole of his property, but for fraud 
and lying in pretending to give the whole while 
he only gave part. 

In the apostolic age generally it is past all 
controversy that nothing like a community of 
goods existed in the church. The churches are 
evidently contemplated as containing the same 
variety of wealth and station as ordinary society ; 
contributions are made of freewill ; the rich are 
charged to “be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate ;"' the cheer- 
ful giver is commended (2 Cor. ix. 7 ; 1 Tim. vi. 
17,18). The disturbed state of the Thessalonians, 
and their unwillingness to labour while they 
expected the immediate advent of Christ, had 
(so far as appears) no connexion with any com- 
munistic views. Nor does the testimony of the 
next age favour the idea that the earliest 
Christian society was communistic. The writer 
of the Epistle to Diognetus (c. 5) speaks of a 
“ common table," and no more.  Tertullian, in- 
deed (Apolog. c. 39), says, in so many words, 
that Christians had all things in common except 
their wives (omnia indiscreta sunt apud nos 
praeter uxores); but it is evident that this is 
nothing more than a characteristically violent 
expression for their mutual love and charity ; 
for in the very same chapter he states expressly, 
that the contributions of the brethren to the 
common fund were wholly voluntary (modicam 
unusquisque stipem  menstrua die, vel quum 
velit, et si modo velit, et si modo possit, apponit). 
Lactautius (Epit. Div. Institt. c. 38) especially 
condemns communism as one of the cardinal 
vices of Plato's Republic, which he would hardly 
have done if he had supposed the same principle 
to have animated the first society of believers. 
The interpretation of Acts ii. 44 as relating to 
an absolute community of goods seems in fact to 
have taken its rise from Chrysostom (.Hom. xi. 
in Acta App.). Some writers in modern times 
have seen in this supposed communism of the 
early Christians at Jerusalem an indication of an 
Essene iurluence. (See against this view Von 
Wegnern, in Illgen's Zatschrift zi. 2. p. 1 f.). 
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As, however, within the church so strong an 
expression wus given to the duty of motuni lore 
and succour, and of the brotherhood of man in 
Christ, it could scarcely fail but that here and 
there enthusiastic sects would exaggerate ani 
develope these principles into absolute renus- 
ciation of property. This was in fact the eaze. 
During the ecclesiastical troubles in Africa is 
the 4th century, the Donatists were never wesrr 
of reproaching their orthodox opponents with 
the wealth and power which they derived from 
their connexion with the state. Some of taeir 
own adherents, in consequence of these denun- 
ciations, renounced private possessions altogether 
—a renunciation which led to vagabondage apd 
mendicancy rather than to holiness. These 
CIRCUMCELLIONS—as they came to be called— 
became the nucleus of a band of discontented 
peasants and runaway slaves, whose ezceses at 
last required the forcible interference of the 
government to put them down. And other sects 
also rejected the idea of property ; the Apotactici 
or Apostolici, as they arrogantly called them- 
se)ves (says St. Augustine, De Haeres. c. 4") 
admitted none into their community who lird 
with wives or possessed private property (res 
proprias habentes) ; and, a common characteristic 
of heresy, denied salvation to al] outside their 
own sect. “The Eustathians also, who were con- 
demned at the council of Gangra about the year 
370 (Conc. Gangr. Praef.) held that those who 
did not give up their private wealth were bervod 
all hope of salvation. The laws of the empire 
imposed upon Apotactici the same penalties that 
were laid upon other heretics, except the cen- 
fiscation of goods; they could not be deprived df 
that which they had already renounced (Cedez 
Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 5, de Haeret. 1]. 7 et 11). 

Wben Pachomius (t 348) first drew together 
into one body [COENOBIUM] a number of an- 
chorites and wandering mendicants at Tabennae 
in Upper Egypt, he instituted a system of 
organized labour and common participation in 
the fruits of labour.  Stewards [OEcoNoxrs] 
managed the property of the society for the 
benefit of the whole, and distributed the erces 
of income to the poor and needy of the neigh- 
bourhood. St. Basil, St. Benedict, and other 
founders of monastic orders, enjoined the same 
rule of individual poverty on the members ef 
their societies, and so there arose throughout 
Christendom, in East and West, religious societies 
of celibates organized on communistic principles 
[MONASTICISM]. From the 8th century onwari 
the secular clergy also, who lived the canonicil 
life, adopted, to some extent, the principle af 
community of goods [CANONICI]. (C.) 

GORDIANUSB. (1) [EPIMACHTS (1).) 

(B) Martyr with Macrinus and Valerianus at 
Nyon; commemorated Sept. 17 (Mart. Usuardi, 
Hieron.). ' (W. F.G.) 

GORDIAS, martyr, circa 320 A.D.; comme- 
morated Jan. 3 (Cal. /tyzant.). (W. F.G.] 

GORGONIUS. [DoRoTHEys (3).] 

GOSPEL, THE LITURGICAL. I. /+ 
troduction.—Among the Jews, certainly from the 
time of the Maccabees, and probably before, one 
lesson from the Pentateuch and another from the 
“ Prophets '' (i. e. from some of the later bisto- 
rical books, and from those more properly called 
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Prophetical) were read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day.  Fifty-four portions from the Pen- 
tateuch (called Paraschioth), and as many from 
the “ Prophets" (Haphtoroth), were appointed 
for this purpose. As the Jews intercalated a 
month every second or third year, this number 
was required. When there were not fifty-four 
sabbaths in a year, they read two of the shorter 
lessons together, once or twice in the year, as 
might be necessary ; so that the whole of both 
selections was redd through annually. The 
Paraschioth are generally very long, some ex- 
tending over four or five chapters; but the 
Haphtoroth are as a rule short, often only a 
part of one chapter. Tables of both may be 
seen in Horne's Introduction to the Scriptures, pt. 
iii. ch.i. sect. iv. “The foregoing facts will enable 
the reader to judge how far the first Christians 
were indebted to the traditions of the synagogue 
for the practice of reading Holy Scripture in 
their synaris, and for the method of reading it. 
At all events we may be certain that the Old 
Testament, so long the only known repository of 
the “ oracles of God," and still acknowledged to 
be “able to make men wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus " (2 Tim. 
iii. 15), would be no more neglected in their 
common erercises of religion than it was in their 
private study. At the same time it was in- 
evitable that, when the New Testament came to 
be written, lessons from that should be read 
either in addition to or instead of those from the 
Old. There was, however, a short period during 
which the Old Testament only would be read in 
Christian assemblies, viz. before the events of 
the Gospel were committed to writing; and 
there is in the most ancient liturgy, that of St. 
James, a rubric, evidently genuine, which ap- 
pears to have been framed during this interval. 
“Then the sacred oracles of the Old Covenant 
and of the Prophets are read at great length (8i- 
etočikorara, some understand “ consecutively," 
but the Jewish precedent favours the former 
reading); and the incarnation of the Son of God, 
and His sufferings, His resurrection from the dead, 
and ascension into heaven, and, again, His second 
coming with glory, are set forth." As Mr. 
Trollope points out (The Greek Liturgy of St. 
James, p. 42), we have here the Old Testament 
rcad, but the great events of the Gospel related 
to the people as if not yet in writing. 

II. Ecidence of use.—Justin Martyr, A.D. 140, 
describing the celebration of the Eucharist, says, 
*“ The commentaries of the apostles and the 
writings of the prophets are read as time per- 
mits " (Apol.i. c. 67). A lesson from the gospels 
was without doubt included under the former 
head. St, Cyprian, A.D. 250, speaks of a con- 
fessor whom he had ordained /ector, as “ reading 
the precepts and the gospel of the Lord" from 
the stand (pulpitum) (Zp. xxxix.). — Eusebius, 
A.D. 315, says that St. Peter authorised the use 
of the gospel of St. Mark “in the churches. 
For this he refers to the Hypotyposes of Clemens 
of Alexandrin (not of Rome, as Bona and others) 
and to Papias; but elsewhere hc cites both pas- 
sages, and neither of them contains the words 
“in the churches." What he says, therefore, 
does not, as many have imagined, prove from 
Papias the custom of the apostolic church, but 
is only a proof of the practice of his own age, in 
the light of which he read those earlier writers 
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(see Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. xv.; and compare lib. vi. 
€. xiv., lib. iii. c. xxxix.). Cyril of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 350, speaks vaguely of the “ reading of 
Scripture " (Praef. in Catech. 88 iii. iv.); nor 
are any of his catechetical homilies on lessons 
from the gospel.  Optatus, A.D. 368, addressing 
the Donatist clergy, says, “ Ye begin with the 
lessons of the Lord, and ye expand your ex- 
positions to our injury; ye bring forth the 
gospel, and make a reproach against an absent 
brother *? (De Schism. Donat. lib. iv. c. v.). The 
so-called Constitutions of the Apostles put an 
order into their mouths, which begins thus: 
“ After the reading of the law and the prophets 
and our epistles, and the acts and the gospels, 
let * &c. (lib. viii. c. v. Cotel. tom. i. p. 392). 
Pseudo-Dionysius tells us that in the liturgy, 
after the Psalms, “follows the reading of the 
tablets of holy writ by the ministers" (De 
Eccles. Hierarch. c. iii. & ii. tom. i. p. 284). 
These tableta are explained by Maximus the 
scholiast on Dionysius, A.D. 645, to be the Old 
and New Testament (Zbid. p. 305). St. Chry- 
sostom frequently gave notice of the text on 
which he proposed to preach some days before ; 
but in one homily he says, “ On one day of the 
week, or on the sabbath (Saturday), at least, let 
each take in his hands, and, sitting at home, read 
that section (zepikomfhv) of the gospels which is 
going to be read among you" (ZHom. xi. in St. Joh. 
Ev. S 1). This implies that they knew what the 
lesson from the gospels would be; and therefore 
that a table of such lessons was drawn up and 
accessible to all. St. Augustine, in Africa, often 
preached on the gospel. Thus one of his ser- 
mons begins, “ The chapter of the holy gospel 
which we heurd, when it was just now read," 
&c. (Serm. lv. &1). Another : “ We heard, when 
the gospel was read," &c. (Serm. Ixii. S 1). The 
council of Laodicaea, probably about 365, has a 
canon ordering the “ gospels to be read with 
other scriptures on the sabbath ? (Can. xvi.). 
The omission of the gospel on Saturday had 
without doubt been merely a local custom. A 
council of Orange, A.D. 441, can. xviii., ordered 
that thenceforward the gospe! should be read to 
the catechumens, as well as the faithful, in all 
the churches of the province. That of Valen- 
cia, A.D. 524, ordered that “ the most holy gospels 
be read in the mass of the catechumens before 
the illation of the gifts, in the order of lessons 
after the apostle," se. the epistle (Can. i.). 
In France, 554, a constitutioh_ of Childebert 
mentions the gospels, prophets, and apostle, as 
read from the altar (Capit. Reg. Franc. ed. 
Baluz. tom. i. col. 7). — Germanus of Paris, 
A.D. 555, in his exposition of the liturgy, simi- 
larly recognises the prophecy, apostle, and gospel 
(printed by Martene, De Ant. Ecdl. Rit. lib. i. c. 
iv, art. xii.). Gregory of Tours, A.D. 573, tells a 
story of certain clerks in the days of Childebert, 
who “having laid the three books, i. 6. of the 
prophecy, the apostle, and the gospels on the 
altar," prayed for an augury from the passages 
at which they should open, each “ having made 
an agreement among themselves that every ons 
should read at mass that which he first opened 
on in the book" (Hist. Franc. lib. iv. c. xvi.). 
This implies that in Gnul at least the les- 
sons were still left to the choice of those who 
were to read them. In the next century, how- 
ever, the Gallican church had a lectionary, a 
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copy of which, nearly complete, in Merovingian 
characters, was found by Mabillon in the monas- 
tery at Luxeuil. 1t provides a gospel for every 
mass (Liturg. Gall. lib. ii. pp. 97-173). —Luxeuil 
is in the province of Besancon; but the eucha- 
ristic lessons (of which the gospel is always one) 
in the Sacramentary found at Bobio, which is 
believed to be of the use of that province, and is 
certainly of about the same age as the lectionary, 
differ_ nevertheless from those in that book. 
From this we may perhaps infer that although 
the lessons were then generally fixed, every 
bishop was at liberty to make his own selection. 
There is another aqcient lectionary, ascribed to 
St. Jerome, and known as the Liber Comitis, or 
Comes Hieronymi; but from internal evidence 
shown to be the work of a Gallican compiler in 
the 8th century. This has been printed from 
two MSS., one of which provides three lessons 
for above two hundred days and occasions ; the 
other for the most part only two; but the gospel 
is never omitted in either. The shorter recen- 
sion may be seen in the Ritunlis SS. Patrum of 
Pamelius, tom. ii. pp. 1-61. The longer is 
printed by Baluze in the Capitularia Regum 
Francorum, tom. ii. coll. 1309-1351. 

IH. Provision for use.—In the West, generally, 
a gospel has been always provided for every 
Sunday and for other holy days. The number 
of gospels (and other lessons) in the Ziber Cumitis 
already mentioned suggests that at one time 
there was a partial attempt to assign proper 
lessons to every day in the year. However this 
may be, the Roman use retained them for every 
day in Lent, and the Mozarabic for every Wed- 
nesday and Friday (except the first) during that 
season (see Missale Mirtum, Leslie, pp. 89-154), 
There was no such provision in the Gallican 
Sacramentary found at Bobio (see Murat. Liturg. 
Rom. Vet. tom. ii. coll. 815-835, or Mus. Ital. 
tom. i. pp. 301-319), nor, so far as we can judge 
in the Lectionary of Luxeuil (Mabillon, Zeurg. 
Gall. p. 124). Eight leaves are missing in this 
MS. between Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday, 
but they could hardly have contained more than 
the Sunday lessons. The ancient Irish Sacra- 
mentary, of which but one copy exists in manu- 
script, probably of the 6th century, is singular 
in the West in having but one gospel and epistle 
for the whole year, the former being the sixth 
chapter of St. John, the latter the eleventh 
chapter of St. Paul's first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. See O'Connor's Append. to vol. i. 
of the Catal. of the MSS. at Stowe, p. 45. The 
fact is also attested by Dr. Todd (see Pref. fo the 
Liber. Eccl. de B. Terrenani de Arbuthnott, 
Pp. Xxiv. 

In the West the gospels appear to have been 
chosen without any reference to their place in 
the books of the New Testament. But, in the 
Greek church, those four books have been 
divided into lessons (rufuara, ućpn, repikozds, 
Gvayvćouara, čvayvooes); so that they may 
be read through in order, only interrupted when 
a festival with its proper lesson intervenes (Leo 
Allatius, De Libr. Eccl. Gr. Diss, i. p. 35). It 
is probably in accordance with this arrangement 
that the canon of Laodicaea, already cited, does 
not order lessons from the gospels, or sections, 
or portions, or the like, to be read on Saturday 
with other secriptures, but f4c gospels themselves, 
1.6. the four books so called. From this it may 
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be inferred that the Greek method was the 
norma! practice of the whole Eastern church 
before the separation of the Nestorians and 
Monophysites. There was an erception, how- 
ever, at one period, whether beginning before or 
after that separation, in the church of Malabar, 
the ancient liturgy of which presents but vne 
epistle and gospel for every celebration—the 
former composed from 2 Cor. v. 1-10, and Het. 
iv. 12, 13; the latter taken from St. John v. 
vv. 19-29. As neither have any special refe- 
rence to the Eucharist, it may be interred that 
the peculiarity was, unlike that of the Irish 
missal, unintentional, and resulting, prohbabl;, 
from the destruction of sacred books in a seascn 
of persecution, and from the ignorance that 
followed it. 

IV. The Book of the Gospels.—The book which 
contained the four gospels as divided for eucha- 
ristic use was called by the Greeks EvayyeM:sr. 
The oldest writer cited as using the word in this 
specific sense is Palladius, A.D. 400 : “ He brings 
the * gospel ' to him and exacts the oath. (list. 
Lausiac. c. 86.) Another proof of the antiquity 
of the usage is the fact that the Nestorian:, 
whe were cut off from the church in the šth 
century, retain the term EuangAclwn in this 
limited sense to the present day (Badger's Nesto 
rians, v. ii. p. 19). The book is similarly calei 
“ the gospel" in the liturgy of St. Mark (Renaud. 
tom. i. p. 136) and others. 

V. By whom read.—ln Africa the eucharistic 
gospel was read by those of the order of resders 
in the 3rd century (see Cypr. Ep. Ixxix. and Ep. 
xrxviii.). It was generally, however, assigned 
to a higher order: “ After these (i. e. the other 
lessons), let a deacon or presbyter read the gos- 
pels " (Constit. Apostol. lib. ii. c. lvii.).  Sozomen, 
A.D. 440, tells us that among the Alerandrians 
the “ archdeacon alone read that sacred book (of 
the gospels); but among others the deacons, and 
in many churches the priests only '' (Zist. El 
lib. vii. c. xix.). He adds that “on high dars 
bishops read it, as at Constantinople, on the first 
day of the paschal feast." The liturgies of št 
Mark (Renaud. tom. i. p. 138), St. Basil, and St. 
Chrysostom (Goar, pp. 161 and 69) give this 
office to the deacon. This was also the common 
practice in the West. Thus St. Jerome says to 
Sabinian, “ Thou wast wont to read the gosrel 
as a deacon " (Ep. xciii.). St. Isidore of Seville, 
writing about the year 610, is a witness to the 
same practice (De Ecd. Off. lib. ii. c. 8). We 
observe it also in the most ancient “ Ordines 
Romani '' (Mus. Ital. tom. ii. pp. 10, 46); and it 
became tbe rule throughout Europe, when a 
deacon was present. 

VI. Where read. — The gospel was perhaps 
generally read from a stand called Ambo (Au- 
Bev) or Pulpitum even in the earliest ages. It 
certainly was so when the celebrant himself diH 
not read it. "Thus St. Cyprian, as before quotal, 
speaks of Celerinus, the reader, as ofliciating 
“on a pulpit, e. on the tribanal of the church," 
and generally of confessors raised to that order 
as “ coming to the pulpit after the stocks 
(Epp. Xsxviii., xxxix.). The Ordo Romanus in 
use in the Sth century orders the gospel to be 
read from the higher step of the ambo, the epistle 
having been read from a lower (Urd. ii. nn. 7, 8). 
In some churches there was a separate ambo fer 
the gospel. An example occurred in the church 
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of St. Clement at Rome, where also the gospel 
ambo was a “little higher and more ornate 
(Martene, De Ant. Ecdl. Rit. lib. i. c. iv. art. iv. 
n. iii), This became to some extent a rule 
(Scudamore, Notitia Fucharistica, p. 222). We 
hear of the ambo in the East also. Thus Sozo- 
men, speaking of a tomb over which a church 
had been built, says that it was “near the ambo, 
that is to say, the rostrum (Bina) of the readers"? 
(Hist. Eccl, lib. ix. c. ii.). The same historian tells 
us that St. Chrysostom, that he might be better 
heard, used to preach at Constantinople “ sittin 
on the rostrum of the readers * (lib. v. c. v.), ai 
Socrates, referring to a particular occasion, 
speaks of him as “seated on the ambo, from 
which he was wont also before that to preach in 
order to be heard" (/ist. Eccl, lib. vi. c. v.). 
The council in Trullo, A.D. 681, forbade any who 
had not received the proper benediction to 
“ proclaim the words of God to the people on 
the ambo" (can. xxxiii.). In the liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, the deacon who reads the gospel 
“ stands elevated on the ambo or in the appointed 
place ? (Goar, p. 69). 

VII. Redd towards the South.—It was an 
early, but we think not primitive, custom in the 
West for the gospeller to “ stand facing the south, 
where the men were wont to assemble " (Ord. 
Rom. ii. c. 8). Amalarius, an early commentator 
on the Ordo Romanus, suggests that this was 
because the men were supposed to receive the 
gospel first, and to teach it to their wives at home 
(1 Cor. xiv. 35). See his Ecloga, n. xv. Hus. Ital, 
tom. ii. p. 553. It is probable, however, that a 
diflerent custom prevailed at the same time in 
France, or very soon after. For in the latter 
part of the 9th century Remigius of Auxerre 
tells us that “the Levite (deacon), when about 
to pronounce the words of the gospel, turns his 
face towards the north, as defying Satan, who 
was supposed (from Isni. xiv. 13) to dwell there 
(le Celeb. Missae, ad. calc. Libri Pseudo-Alcuini, 
de Div. Off. Hittorp, col. 280). 

VIII. Attendant rites.—From a very early 
period the reading of the gospel was attended 
With circumstances of solemnity. In the Greek 
Church it has for many ages been brought into 
the church out of the chapel of Prothesis in a 

rite known as the Little Entrance, the bringing 
in of the gifts being the Great Entrance. While 
the choir is singing the Glory at the end of the 
third antiphon the priest and deacon, after bow- 
ing thrice before the altar, go out for the book 
of the gospels. They return into the church, 
the deacon carrying the gospel, preceded by 
lights, and welomed by a special anthem. After 
a circuit of some length on the north side of the 
church they stop at the holy doors, where the 
priest says, secretly, the “ Prayer _of the En- 
trance." The deacon then asks for, and the priest 
gives, a “ blessing on the Entrance," žroparia 
being sung meanwhile. When they are ended, 
the deacon shows the gospel to the people, say- 
ing, *““* Wisdom. Stand up." They then enter 
the bema, and the book is laid on the holy table 
till required for use (Fuchologium, Goar, pp. 67, 
124, 160). This is found in the older liturgy of 
St. Basil, as well as that of St. Chrysostom, but 
it is impossible to say how much of it was prac- 
tised in the age of those great bishops. There 
is no trace of the Little Entrance in the liturgy 
ot Jerusalem, from which that ot Caesarea (Št. 
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Basil) was derived, nor in the Nestorian litur- 
gies, which came from an independent source 
before the 5th century. On the other hand, 
there is a simpler form of the rite in the 
Armenian liturgy, which was borrowed from 
Caesarea in the time of St. Basil, and infiuenced 
in its subsequent growth by the residence of 
St. Chrysostom in Armenia, where he died 
(Le Brun, Diss. sur les Liturgies, x. artt. iv. 
xiii.), We observe, also, an elaborate render- 
ing of the same rite in liturgies that can 
hardly have been indebted to those of the Greek 
church after the 6th century at least. “As the 
book of the gospels,'' remarks Renaudot, “is 
carried to the ambo with great ceremony among 
the Copts, so it is certain that it is in like man- 
ner done among the Syrians; and they received 
it from the Greeks" (tom. ii. p. 69). For the 
Coptic Entrance see tom. i. p. 210. A short 
rubric in the liturgy of St. Mark tells us when 
the Entrance takes place; but it is not described 
(Renaud. tom. i. p. 136). 

Another proof of the antiquity of the Little 
Entrance is found in its resemblance to a cere- 
mony practised at Rome in certain pontifical 
masses of the 7th and 8th centuries. The gospel 
was brought in a case or casket from the basilica 
of St. John Lateran to the regionary church in 
which the celebration took place by an acolyte 
in attendance on the bishop, but under the care 
of the archdeacon. It was made ready by the 
reader at the door of the Secretarium, while the 
bishop was within preparing for the service. 
The acolvte then carried it “into the presbytery 
to before the altar," preceded by a subdeacon, 
who then took it from him, and “ with his own 
hands placed it with honour upon the altar" 
(Ord. Rom. i. S8 3, 4, 5; ii. 2, 4, 5). 

As an example of the ritual when the gospel 
was to be read, we may, for the East, cite St. 
Mark: “ The deacon, when about to read the 
gospel, says, * Bless, sir. The priest, * The Lord 
bless and strengthen, and make us hearers of His 
holy gospel, who is God blessed now and ever, 
and for ever, Amen. The deacon, * Stand, let 
us hear the holy gospel? The priest, “ Peace be 
to all? The people, *And to thy spirit." Then 
the deacon reads ihe gospel" —(Renaud. tom. i. 
p. 138). At Rome, in the pontifical masses 
before mentioned, the dcacon having received a 
blessing from the bishop, “ The Lord be in thy 
heart and on thy lips," after kissing the gospels, 
took the book off the altar, and went towards 
the ambo, preceded by two subdeacons— one with 
incense— and followed by a third. There the 
acolytes made a passage for the preceding sub- 
deacons and the deacon. The latter then rested 
his book on the left arm of the subdeacon with- 
out a censer, who opened it at the place already 
marked. The deacon then, with his finger in 
the place, went up to that stage of the ambo 
from which he was to read, the two subdeacons 
going to stand before the steps by which he 
would desceud. The gospel ended, the bishop 
savs, “Pence be to thee," and “ The Lord be 
with you."  Resp., “ And with thy spirit." As 
the deacon came down, the subdeacon who had 
opened the book took it from him, and handed it 
to the third subdeacon who had followed. He, 
holding it on his planeta, before his breast, offers 
it to be kissed by all engaged in the rite, and 
then _puts it iuto the case or casket hetore 
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mentioned, held ready by the acolyte who had 
brought it into the church (Ord. Rom. i. S 11). 
An Ordo, somewhat later, but not lower than the 
8th century, tells us that “ the candles were ex- 
tinguished in their place after the gospel was 
read?" (Ord. ii. € 9). — The custom of lighting 
candles at the reading of the gospel came from 
the East, where it prevailed in the 4th century. 
“ Through all the churches of the East," says 
St. Jerome, “ when the gospel is to be read, lights 
are burned, though the sun be already shining ?? 
(Contra Vigilant. 87). St. Isidore of Seville, in 
a work written in 636, says that “acolytes in 
Greek are called ceroferarii in Latin, from their 
bearing wax candles when the gospel is to be 
read," &c. (Etymol. lib. vii. c. xii. & 29). This 
is probably the earliest notice in the West, 
though the first Ordo Romanus belongs almost 
certainly to the same century. The symbolism 
of the lights needs no explanation (see St. John 
i. 9; viii. 12). 

IX. Heard standing.—lt was probably from 
the very first the custom for the people to hear 
the gospel standing, out of reverence. Thus the 
ApostolicalConstitutions, lib. ii. c. lvii.: “ When 
the gospel is being read, let all the presbyters 
and the deacons and all the people stand with 
great quietness."  Philostorgius, A.D. 425, says 
that Tbeophilus the Indian, when visiting his 
native country, about the year 345, found that 
the people “ performed the hearing of the gospel 
lessons sitting, and had some other practices 
which the Divine law did not sanction " (Zist. 
Eccdl. lib. iii. 85). His language shows how im- 
portant the rite was considered. Isidore of Pelu- 
sium, 412, says, in the same spirit, “ When the 
True Shepherd becomes present through the 
opening of the adorable gospels, the bishop both 
rises and lays aside the habit (the ouopdpiov) 
which he wears symbolical of Him * (Ep. cxxxvi. 
Hermino Comiti). ln accordance with this, 
Sozomen (.Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. c. xix.) tells us that 
there was “a strange custom among the Alex- 
andrians, for, when the gospels were read, the 
bishop did not stand up, which,'' he adds, “1 
bave neither known nor heard of among others." 
The same rule prerailed in the West. Ama- 
larius, writing about 827, saya: “ During the 
celebration of these, i. e. the lesson (epistle) and 
the prophecy, we are wont to sit, after the cus- 
tom of the ancients." Then, when he speaks of 
the gospel: “ Up to this time we sit; now we 
must rise at the words of the gospel" (De Ecdl. 
Ojf. lib. ili. cc. 11, 18). At the same time all 
turned to the East, and laid down the staff on 
which, at that period, they commonly leaned, 
“ nor was there crown or other covering on their 
heads? (Ord. Rom. ii. S 8; Amal. u.s. c. 18). 

X. The Dozologieg.— The dorology now com- 
mon after the announcement of the gospel is 
mentioned by writers within our period. Thus 
Heterius and Beatus, in Spain, A.D. 785: “ The 
deacon eommands all to be silent, and says, “ The 
lesson of tbe holy gospel according to Matthew.? 
All the people answer, * Glory be to Thee, O Lord '? 
(Adv. Elipand. lib. i. c. lxvi.). Compare the 
Mozarabic Missal (Leslie, pp. 2, 45, &c.). Ama- 
larius only recommends it. After advising the 
people to pray for a profitable hearing, he 
adds: “Let him who is not quick to take in 
the words of the gospel, at least say, “Glory, 
&c. (lib. iii. c. 18). The practice probably 
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came through Spain, like several other ritex, 
from the East. In the homily De Circo, ascribed 
incorrectly to St. Chrysostom, we read, “ When 
the deacon is about to open the gospel, we all 
fix our eyes on him and keep silence; but wben 
he begins the course of reading, we forthwith 
stand up, and respond, “Glory be to Thee, 0 
Lord ** (Opp. St. Chrys. tom. viii. p. 723, ed. 
Gaume). Compare the liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. Cbrysostom (Goar, pp. 161 and 69). The vse 
of this form was probably not very ertensire 
before the 6th century, or we should have founi 
it in all the Nestorian and Eutychian rites. Tbe 
liturgy of Malabar (Nestorian), however, dos 
give “Glory to Christ the Lord" (Hist. Ecd. 
Malab. Raulin, p. 306); the Ethiopic, * Glory 
be to Thee alway, O Christ, our Lord and God," 
&c. (Renaud. tom. ie p. 510); and the Armenisn, 
“ Glory be to Thee, O Lord, our God" (Neale's 
Eastern Church, Introd. p. 414). 

There is no very early evidence of a dorolezy 
after the gospel. The liturgy of Malabar repeats 
that given above. The Ethiopic has, “ The cne- 
rubim and seraphim send glory.up to Thee." 
The Armenian, like the Malabar, has the same 
after as before. There was none in the early 
Roman liturgy, and Amen seems to have been the 
common response in the middle ages (Nola 
Eucharistica, p. 228). 

X]. Zn what language read.—As the first con- 
verts to the gospel spoke Greek, all the liturgiss 
were originally in that language. It is not 
known when Latin was adopted in the services 
at Rome, but the church there had been roundel 
more than a century and a half before it pro 
duced a single Latin writer. It was, theretvre, 
natural that Greek should be occasionallv ard 
partially used in the services after the gener:l 
use of Latin had begun. In particular tbe 
eucharistic lessons were on certain days redd in 
both .languages. The chief evidence of this is 
the fact that it continued as a traditionarr cus- 
tom throughout the middle ages (see Nufitwu 
Euch. p. 207); but we also find some earlj texti- 
mony to the usage. Thus Amalarius: “5 
lessons were read by the ancient Romans [on the 
Saturdays of the Ember weeks] in Greek and 
Latin (which custom is kept up at Constan- 
tinople to this day), for two reasons, if I mistake 
not; the one, because there were Greeks present, 
to whom Latin was not known; tbe other, be- 
cause both people were of one mind " (De Ec:l. 
Off. lib. ii. e. 1), This statement obtains cul- 
lateral support from the earliest Ordo Romanyu«, 
in which the four lessons used at the general 
baptism on Easter Eve are ordered to be read in 
Greek and Latin (8 40) Nicholas 1., A.D. 858, 
writing to the emperor Michael, confirms tbe 
statement of Amalarius as to the practice at 
Constantinople. He affirms that “daily, or any 
how, on the principa! feasts," the church there 
was “ reported to recite the apostolic and evan- 
gelic lessons in that language (the Latin) first, 
and afterwsrds pronounce the very same lessons 
in Greek, for the sake of the Greeks " (Ep. viii 
Labb. Conč. tom. viii. col. 298). When John VIII, 
in the same century, gnve permission for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion in tbe 
Sclavonic tongue, he made this proviso, that, 
“to show it greater honour, the gospel should 
be read in Latin, and afterwards published in 
Sclavonic in the ears of the peojle who did not 
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understand Latin; as appears to be done in some 
churches" (Ep. ccxlvii.; Labb. Conc. tom. ix. 
col. 177). In the churches of Syria the gospel 
and epistle are still read both in the old Svriac 
and in the better understood Arabic (Renaud. 
tom. ii. p. 69); and in Egypt in both Coptic and 
Arabic (Renaud. tom. i. pp. 5-8). When they 
were first read in Arabic we do not know; but 
it was probably before the 9th century, as both 
countries were conquered and overrun by the 
Arabs in the former half of the 7th. 

XLI. From the 6th century downward we 
meet with repeated instances of a custom of 
inclosing the gospels in cases, covers, or casketa, 
adorned with gems and the precious metals. 
The first Ordo Romanus, in giving directions for 
the pontifical mass, to which we have referred 
above, orders, that on festivals the keeper of the 
vestry at St. John's Lateran shall give out “a 
larger chalice and paten, and larger gospels 
under his seal, noting the number of the gems 
that they be not lost? (8 3). Childebert I., 
A.D. 531, is said by Gregory of Tours to have 
returned from an erpedition into Spain, bringing 
with him, among other spoils, “sixty chalices, 
fifteen patens, twenty cases for the gospels 
(evangeliorum capsas), all adorned with pure 
gold and precious gems"' (Hist. Franc. lib. iii. 
c. £.). The same writer tells us that one of the 
.emperors of Rome caused to be made for the 
church at Lyons “a case for inclosing the holy 
gospels and a paten and chalice of pure gold 
and precious stones" (De Glor. Confess. cap. 
ixiii.). Gregory the Great gave to the king of 
the Lombards “a lectionary (lectionem) of the 
holy gospel inclosed in a Persian case (theca)" 
(Epp. lib. xii. Ep. vii. ad Theodel.) [W. E. S.] 
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GOSPELS IN ART. [See FOUR RIVERS, 
EVANGELISTS.] The sources of the four rivers, 
represented continually on the sarcophagi (Bot- 
tari, Sculture 6 Pisture, tav. xvi. and passim) 
have doubtless reference to the four gospels, as 
well as to the streams which watered the garden 
of Eden. See also the woodcut of the Lateran 
Cross s. v. CROS88. 

Rolls of the gospela, or other sacred books 
are often represented on glasses and cups (Buo- 
naruotti, Vetre, tav. ii. viii. 1, xiv. 2). A case 
containing the gospels is represented in the 
chapel of Galla Placidia at Ravenna (see Ciam- 
pini, Vet. Mon. 1. \xvii.). They are generally 
rolls, sometimes with umbilici and capsae. ln 
Buonaruotti, Frammenti di vasi antichi, tav. 
viii. 1, the rolls of the four gospels surround a 
representation of the miracle of the seven loaves, 
with probable reference to Matt. iv. 4, “Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 

The portraits or symbolic representations of 
the Evangelista very commonly bear the gospels 
trom the earliest date : indeed the symbol of four 
gcrolls or books, placed in the four angles of a 
Greek cross, are asserted by Mrs. Jameson to be 
the earliest type of the Four Evangelists, and 
must certainly be among the earliest. In the 
baptistery at Ravenna (Ciampini, V. M. 1. p. 
234), there is a mosaic of the four gospels 
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resting on four tables, each with its title. 
dates from A.D. 451. 

The figures of apostles, passim in ancient me- 
diaeval and modern art, bear rolls or volumes in 
their hands; but Martigny remarks very inge- 
niously and thoughtfully, that in the earliest 
examples of apostles the volume must be con- 
sidered to be that of the Law and the Prophets, 
to which and to whom they referred all men in 
their preaching, even from the day of Pentecost. 
In one instance a picture at the bottom of a cup 
representing an adoration of the Magi (Buona- 
ruotti ix. 3) the book of the gospels is placed near 
one of the three, in token of their being the first, 
with the shepherds, to bear the good tidings of 
the Saviour of Mankind. 

A symbol of the gospel, and of the evangelists, 
of the highest antiquity (indeed, as Mr. Hemans 
thinks, of the Constantinian period) is the paint- 
ing of four jewelled books at the juncture of the 
arms of a Jarge cross, also jewelled, on the vault 
of a hall belonging to the Thermae of Trajan ; 
consecrated for Christian worship by pore 
Sylvester in the time of Constantine, and still 
serving as a crypt-chapel below the church of 
SS. Martino e Silvestro on the Esquiline Hill. 

([R. St. J.T] 


GRACE AT MEALBS. The Jews were 
wont to give thanks at table, one of the com- 
pany saying the prayer “in the plural number, 
Let us bless, &c.," and the rest answering Amen 
(Beracoth cap. vii. ; Lightfoot Horae Hebr. in St. 
Matt. xv. 36). When our Lord was about to 
feed the multitudes He took the loaves and fishes, 
and “ blessed " (St. Matt. xiv. 19; St. Mark vi. 
41; St. Luke ix. 16) or “ gave thanks" (St. 
Matt. xv. 36 ; St. Mark viii. 6; St. John vi. 11) 
before He distributed them. This was in accord- 
ance with the Jewish custom, which thus, with 
the sanction of our Lord's example, passed into 
His church. St. Chrysostom, commenting on 
Matt. ziv. 19-21, says that He then “ taught us 
that we should not touch a table before giving 
thanks to Him who provides this food " (Hom. 
xlix.). In commenting on the account of the 
Last Supper, he refers to the “ Grace" said 
after meat also:—“ He gave thanks before 
distributing to the disciples, that we may give 
thanks too. He gave thanks and sang hymns 
after distributing, that we may do the same 
tbing " (Zn St. Matt. xxvi. 30; Hom. Ixxxii.). 
That this was the general practice of the early 
Christians is proved by many testimonies. St. 
Paul, to whatever else he: may allude beside, 
certainly recognizes it in 1 Tim. iv. 3-5. Meats, 
he there teaches, were “ crented to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which believe and 
know the truth."  Clemens of Alexandria, A.D. 
192, both owns the principle, and vouches for 
the observance. “As it is meet that before tak- 
ing food we bless the Maker of all these things, 
so also does it become us, when drinking, to 
sing psalms unto Him ; forasmuch as we are 
partaking of His creatures" (Paedag. lib. ii. 
c. iv. 8 44; see also S 77). Of the model Chris- 
tian, he says, ““His sacrifices are prayers and 
praises, and the reading of Scripture before the 
banqueting ; psalms and hymns after it" (Stroni. 
lib. vii. c. vii. S 49). Again: “ Referring the 
reverent enjoyment of all things to God, he ever 
offers to the giver of all things the first-fruits 
of meat and drink and anointing oil, yielding 
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thanks, &c. (Zbid. S 36).  Tertullian, writing 
probably in 202: “ We do not recline (at an 
entertainment) before prayer be first tasted 

. After water for the hands and lights, each, 
as he is able, is called out to sing to God from 
the Holy Scriptures. or from his own mind. In 
like manner prayer puts an end to the feast? 
(Liber Apol. adv. Gentes, c. xxxix.). St. Cyprian, 
writing in 246: “ Nor let the banqueting hour 
be void of heavenly grace. Let the temperate 
entertainment resound with psalms, and do ye 
cach undertake this wonted duty according to the 
strength of your memory or excellence of voice ? 
(Ad VDonat. sub fin). St. Basil, A.D. 370 : “ Let 
prayers be said before taking food in meet ac- 
knowledgment of the gifts of God, both of those 
which He is now giving and of those which He 
has put in store for the future. Let prayers be 
said after food containing a return of thanks for 
the things given, and request for those pro- 
mised * (Zp. ii. ad Greg. Naz. S 6). Sozomen, 
A.D. 440, says of the younger Theodosius, that he 
would eat nothing “before he had blessed the 
Creator of all things" (ist. Eccles. Orat. ad 
Zmnp. libro i. praefixa). 

Examples remain of the early Graces, both of 
the East and West. Eg. the Apostolical_ Con- 
stitutions (lib. vii. c. 49) furnish the following 
Ebxh dr' dplare, Prayer at the midday meal : 
“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who feedest me from 
my youth up, who givest food to all flesh. Fill 
our hearts with joy and gladness ; that always 
having a sufliciency we may abound unto every 
good work, in Christ Jesus our Lord, through 
whom be glory and honour and power unto Thee, 
world without end, Amen" (Patres Apostol, Cotel. 
tom. i. p. 385). This prayer (slightly varied) is 
also given to be said after _meals in the treatise 
De Virginitate ascribed (most improbably) to St. 
Athanasius. The writer first gives it and then 
proceeds as follows : *“ And when thou art seated 
at table and hast begun to break the bread, 
having thrice sealed it with the sign of the 
cross, thus give thanks, “ We give thanks unto 
Thee, our Father, for Thy holy resurrection [i. e. 
wrought and to be wrought in us, if the reading 
be correct]; for through "Thy Son Jesus Christ 
hast Thou made it known unto us; and as this 
brend upon this table was in separate grains, and 
being gathered together became one thing, so 
let Thy church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into Thy kingdom ; for Thine 
is the power and the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. And this prayer thou oughtest to say 
when thou breakest bread and desirest to eat ; 
but when thou dost set it on the table and sittest 
down, say Our Father all through. But the 
prayer above written (Blessed art Thou, O God 
(Lord, Const. Apost.)) we say after we have made 
our meal and have risen from table" (88 12, 13, 
inter Athanas. Opp.). A short paraphrase, as it 
appears, of an Eastern Grace at meals may also 
be seen in the anonymous commentary (probably 
of the sixth century) on the Book of Job printed 
with the works of Origen (lib. iii.). 

The following examples from the Gelasian 
Sacramentary are probably the most ancient 
Graces of the Latin church now extant : Prayers 
before Me«t, (1) “ Refresh us, O Lord, with Thy 
vifta, and sustain us with the bounty of Thy 
riches; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.? 

(21 Let us be retreshed, O Lord, from Thy 
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grants aud gifts, and satiated with Thr blessing ; 
through, &c." (3) “ Protect us, O Lord our 
God, and afford needful sustenance to our frailtr ; 
through, &c." (4) “Bless, O Lord, Thr gifts, 
which of Thy bounty we are about to taka; 
through, &c." (5) “O God, who dost alway 
invite us to spiritual delighta, give a blessinz on 
Thy gifts; that we may attain to a sanctined 
reception of those things which are to be eaten 
in Thy name; through, &c." (6) * May Tnr 
gifts, O Lord, refresh us, and Thy grace console us; 
through, &c." Pra: ers after Meuls.—(1) “ Sati 
fied, O Lord, with the gifts of Thy riches, we 
give Thee thanks for these things which we 
receive from 'Thy bounty, beseeching Thy mercr 
that that which was needful for our bodies mav 
not be burdensome to our minds; through, &c.? 
(2) “We have been satisfied, O Lord, with Tar 
grants and gifts. Replenish us with Thy mercy, 
Thou who art blessed ; who with the Father anl 
Holy Ghost livest and reignest Goa for ever and 
ever. Amen.' Muratori, Ziturgia Rom. |etus. 
tom. i. col. 745. Compare the _Benedito ad 
Mensam, and Benedictio post Mensiam leražam in 
the Gallican Sacramentary of the Tth century 
found at Bobio (Zbid. tom. ii. col. 959). 
[WES] 
GRACILIANUS. [FELICISSIMA.] 


GRADO, COUNCIL OF (Gradense ova- 
cilium), held A.D. 579 at Grado for the transfer 
thither of the see of Aquileia, supposing its acts 
genuine, but Istria was at this time out of csnu- 
munion with Rome for not accepting the sta 
council, and the part assigned to Elias, bishop of 
Aquileia, throughout is suspicious. A legate 
from Rome at his instance erxhibited a letter as 
from pope Pelagius li. to him authorising this 
change, which was accordingly confirmed. Then 
he requested that the definition of the 34th 
council might be recited, which was also done. 
In the subscriptions which follow his own cumes 
first, after him that of the legate, nineteo 
bishops or their representatives follow, and last 
of all twelve presbyters in their own names. 
Mansi regards it as a forgery (ix. 927). 

[E. S. Fi) 


GRADUAL (Responsorium Građunle or Gra- 
dale; or simply Responsorium or Kesponsum ; 
or Građuale. In mediaeval English Gra:l 
spelt variously.)—I. This was an anthem sung 
after the epistle in most of the Latin churchex 
Originally, it seems that a whole psalm was 
sung, at least in Africa, as we gather from seve 
ral allusions in the Sermons of St. Augustine. 
Thus in one he says, ** To this belongs that wah 
the apostolic lesson (Col. iii. 9) before the can- 
ticle of the psalm presignified, saying “ Put ot, 
&c?" (Serm. xxxii. c. iv.). “ We have bend 
the apostle, we have heard the psalm, we bave 
heard the gospel *? (Serm. clxv. c. i). Again:— 
“ We have heard the first lesson of the apetle. 
“This is a faithful saying, &c. (1 Tim. i. 15) 
baja Then we sang a psalm, mutunliy ev- 
horting one another, saying with one voice, 
one heart, “O come, let us worship" &c. 
(Ps. xcv. 6). After these the gospel leson 
showed us the cleansing of the ten lepers" 
(Šerm. clrxvi. c. i.). In his Refractatsons (lih 
li, €. xi.) St. Augustine speaks of a custom which 
began at Carthage iu his time ot ** saving hvinti» 
at “the altar from the Book or Psalms, either 
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before the oblation or when that which had | 


been offered was being distributed to the people." 
The hymn before the oblation has been under- 
stood by some to be the psalm before the gospel ; 
but a hymn sung before the catechumens left 
would hardly have been called by so precise a 
writer as Augustine a hymn before the oblation. 
He must rather have meant the offertory which 
immediately preceded the offering of the ele- 
ments. Nor was the Gradual sung at the altar, 
but, as we shall see, from the lector*s ambo. We 
infer, therefore, that the psalm after the epistle 
was a custom of the church before the age of 
St. Augustine. — Gennadius of Marseilles, A.D. 
495, tells us thet Musaeus, a presbyter of that 
city, A.D. 458, at the request of his bishop, 
selected “ from the Holy Scriptures lessons suit- 
able to the feast-days of the whole year, and 
besides, responsory chapters of psalms adapted 
to the seasons and lessons" (De Viris Iilust. c. 
lxxix.). Another witness is Gregory of Tours, 
who relates that on a certain occasion in the 
year 585, his deacon “ who had said the re- 
sponsory at the masses before day " was ordered 
by king Guntram to sing before him, and that 
afterwards all the priests present sang a respon- 
sory psalm, each with one of his clerks (fist. 
Franc. L. viii. & iii). The Antiphonary ascribed 
to Gregory I. must have undergone changes 
down to the 1lth or 12th century, if it was not 
originally compiled then. It contains Graduals 
(there called Responsories) for use throughout 
the year; but from our uncertainty about their 
age, we need only state the fact. It was printed 
by Pamelius (Ziturgicon, tom. ii. p. 62), and by 
Thomasius at Rome in 1683. The earliest Ordo 
Romanus extant, which describes a pontifical mass 
of the 7th century, fully recognizes the use of 
the Gradual : “ After he (the subdeacon) has read 
(the epistle) the cantor ascends [the steps of the 
ambo ] with the cantatory, and says the Re- 
sponse " (6 10; Mus. Ztal. tom. ii. p. 9). Again: 
*“ With regard to the Gradual Responsory, it is 
[in Lent] sung to the end by him who begins it, 
and the verse in like manner" (& 26, p. 18). 
Compare Ordo ii. S 7. Amalarius (Prol. in Zob. 
de Ord. Antiph. Hittorp. col. 504) explains the 
term “cantatory." “That which we call the 
Gradual (Gradale) they (the Romans), call Canta- 
torium; which in some churches among them is 
still, according to the old custom, comprised in 
one volume. It was, in fact, a book containing 
all the Graduals for the year. 

JI. Strictly only the first verse of the anthem 
was called the Gradual. The rest was technically 
called the “ verse." The mode of singing it was 
not everywhere the same; but Amalarius de- 
scribes at some length how this was done at 
Rome, whence, he assures us (De Eccles. OJf. 
L. iii. c. 11; De Ord. Ant. u.8.), the Gradual was 
derived to other churches:—*“ The precentor in 
the first row sings the Responsory to the end. 
The succentors respond (+. €. sing the Responsory) 
in like manner. The precentor then sings the 
verse. The verse being ended, the succentors a 
second time begin the Responsory from the first 
word, and continue it to the end. Then the 
precentor sings, “Glory be to the Father and to 
the Son and to the Holy Ghost. This being 
ended, the succentors take up the Responsory 
about the middle, and continue it to the end. 
Lastly the precentor begins the Re»ponsory from 
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the first word and continues it to the end. 
Which being over the succentors for the third 
time repeat the Responsory from the beginning 
and continue it to the end." — Amalarius also 
tells us that “the Gloria was not sung with 
Responsories from the first" (De Ord. Autinh. 
c. 18); from which we infer with probability 
that they were in use before that doxology was 
com posed. . 

LII. The mode of singing adopted for the Gra- 
dual, in which one sang alone for a while and 
many responded was probably in use from the 
very infancy of the church. 1n the Apostolical 
Constitutions the apostles are made to direct 
that at the celebration of the holy eucharist 
one of the deacons shall “ chant the hymns of 
David, and the people subchant the ends of the 
verses " (L. ii. c. lvii.). When St. Athanasius 
(A.D. 356) found his church surrounded by more 
than 5000 soldiers, and a violent crowd of Ari- 
ans, he placed himself on his throne and “di- 
rected the dencon to read a psalm, and the 
people to respond, “For His mercy endureth for 
ever" (Apol. de Fugđ sud, & 24). Eusebius, 
too, citing Philo's account of certain “ Ascetae " 
in Egypt, among other of their customs which 
be declares to belong to the Christians, mentions 
that one would “chant a psalm in measured 
strains, the rest listening in silence, but singing 
the last parts of the hymns together ? (Euseb. 
Hist. L. 1. c. xvii.) Whether those ascetics 
were Jews or Christians the narrative of Philo 
shows that the practice must have been known 
to the Jewish converts of the 1st century, and 
may even then have been adopted by them. 

IV. From Easter Eve to the Saturday in 
Whitsun week inclusively the Gradual was fol- 
lowed, and at last supplanted by the Alleluia. 
This had been long known in the West and used, 
though not prescribed, on public occasions of 
religious joy. At Rome it was only sung on 
Easter day, as Sozomen informs us (#Hist. Evcdl, 
lib. vii. cap, xix.), and his statement is copied by 
Cassiodorius ( Hist. Eccl. Trapart. L. xiii. 6. xxxix.), 
who lived at Rome, A.D. 514. Their authority, 
however, can only prove the fact for an age 
before their own; for Gregory 1. affirms that it 
was introduced at Rome in masses by St. Jerome 
(who had learnt it at Jerusalem) in the time of 
Damasus, A.D. 384 (Epist. lib. vii.; Ep. lxiv.). 
This, of course, refers to its use between Easter 
and Pentecost; as Gregory himself extended it 
“beyond the time of Pentecost ? (ihid.). In 
the Antiphonary ascribed to him it is only 
omitted between  Septuagesima Sunday and 
Easter (Pamel. Ziturg. tom. ii. pp. 81-110). 
Amalarius (u.s. cap. 13) speaks of it as “sung 
on feast days. 

V. The Tract was another anthem sometimes 
sung after the epistle. Originally it was always 
from the Book of Psalms; and like the Gradual 
was a remnant and evidence of their early use 
in celebrations as a part of Holy Scripture. 
The Tract and Gradual differed at first, in all- 
probability, only in being sung differently; or 
in other words the Tract was nothing more than 
the Gradual as it was chanted in seasons of 
humiliation. It is for this reason that we treat 
of them together. Very soon, however, a Tract 
was often sung after the Gradual; or, as i* 
would, we presume, be then viewed, a third 
verse was added to the anthem, which was sung 
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zractim ; ie. continuously by the cantor without 
any assistance from the choir. Although the 
language is obscure, we may perhaps inter that 
they were sometimes sung together under the 
first Ordo Romanus. “If it shall be the time 
for the Alleluia to be said, well; but if for the 
Tract, well again; but if not let the response 
(Gradual) only be sung* (8 10). The Tract is 
never used without a responsory in the so-called 
Gregorian — Antiphonary. — Though properly 
penitential (Amalarius De Eccl. OJf. lib. ii. 6. 3), 
the Tract was not always of a mournful cha- 
racter. —“ Sometimes," says Amalarius, “the 
Tract expresses tribulation, sometimes joy ' 
(Zbid. lib. iii. c. 13). It was sung from the 
same place as the Gradual (Ord. om. 7. & 10; 
TI. 87), and at first by the same cantor (Ord. Z. 
S 7); but later on by another (Ord. II/. 8 9). The 
origin of the name, from cantus tractus,a sustained 
unbroken chant, appears certain.  Honorius of 
Autun, A.D. 1130, is the earliest extant authority 
for it (Gemma Animae, lib. i. c. 96); but it is 
approved by all the best ritunlists. 

The mode of chanting the Tract was probably 
borrowed from the early monks, who sang the 
psalms by turns, one at a time. Thus Cassian, 
A.D. 424, “One rises to sing psalms unto the 
Lorđ before the company " (De Coenob. Instit. 
lib. ii. €. v.). “ They divide the aforesaid num- 
ber of twelve psalms in such a manner that if 
two brethren be present, they sing six each ; if 
three, four; if four, three" (/bid. c. xi.; see 
also c. xii.). St. Jerome has an allusion to it 
when, writing to a monk (Zp. xiv. ad Rustic. 
Mon.), he reminds him of the obligation to rise 
before sleep would naturally leave him and 
“ say a psalm in his turn.? 

VI. The Gradual and Tract were sung from 
the same step of the ambo from which the 
epistle was read. According to the second Ordo 
Romanus (S 7), the Epistoler “ went up on to 
the ambo to read, but not on to its upper step 
(or stage, gradum), which only he who read the 
gospel was wont to ascend. After he had read 
the cantor ascended with the cantorium (=can- 
tatorium) .... not to a higher place; but he 
stood in the same place as the reader." It was 
for this reason that the anthem was called 
Gradual: it was the chant from the step of the 
ambo. This explanation of the term is given by 
Rabanus Maurus, A.D. 847, and is accepted by 
Bona, Le Brun, Gerbert, Martene, and perhaps 
all the great writers on ritual. 

VII. The fact that the Gradual and Tract were 
both sung from the lesson desk, and that by a 
single cantor, detached thither, like the rcaders, 
from the choir, seems to indicate their common 
origin in that extended use of the Book of Psalms 
with the rest of Holy Scripture which we know 
to bave prevailed during the first ages. Both 
arrangements were appropriate and natural if 
the psalms were said in some sort as a lesson ; but 
inappropriate as well as inconvenient for a mere 
anthem. The sense of this at length led to the 
Gradual being sung by the cantor in his usual 
place. Amalarius, indeed, exhibits the cantor as 
a teacher and preacher no less than those who 
read the other Scriptures. “ć By the office of the 
cantor_ we may understand that of a prophet 
.... By the responsory we may understand the 
preaching of the New Testament . . . . The cantor 
diseharges the functions of a faithful preacher,'" 
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&c. (De Ecdl. Of. 1. iii. cap. 11). This was, we 
presume, the traditional view. It is suggested 
by St. Augustine's manner of referring (see above) 
to the psalms which in his day formed part of 
the eucharistic service in Roman Africa, as well 
as to the epistles and gospels. The same thought 
underlies the mystical comment of Pseudo-lho- 
nysius. The psalms sung, according to him, put 
the soul into harmony with things divine, and 
then those things which have been mrystica)lr 
shadowed forth in them are plainly and fullr 
taught in the lessons from the other parts of 
Holy writ (De Ecdl. Hier. e. iii. n. iii. € 5) 
Psalms are to this day sung before the gospel in 
the Coptic rite (Renaud. tom. i. pp. 7, 210). in 
the Armenian “a suitable psalm is recited " im- 
mediately before the first eucharistic  lessoa 
(the prophecy) is read (Le Brun, Diss. x. art. 
xiv.). In the Milanese a Psalmellus (Pamelii 
Liturgicon, tom. i. p. 295), and in the Mozarabie 
an anthem headed Psallendo (Leslie, Afiss. Mer, 
Pp. 1, 222), in Lent a Tractus (ibid. pp. 98, 101, 
&c.) is sung between the prophecy and the 
epistle. In these psalms or anthems we fini 
the evident remains, akin to the Roman Gradua) 
and Tract, of the psalmody which accompaniei 
the reading of the other Scriptures in the primi- 
tive church. There was also, we _ may mentina 
in conclusion, a substitute for it left in the Oli 
Gallican liturgy in the Hymn of Zacharias, 
often called the prophecy, which was sung be 
fore the Old Testament Lesson (S. Germani 
Expos. Brev, in Martene De Ant. Eccl. Ri. L 
i. c. iv. art. xii. ord. i.; Mabill. Lifurg. Goli. |. 
ii. pp. 251, 322, &c.), and in the Song of the 
Three Children ( Germanus, %. 8. - Mabill. sad. 
p. 107) which was sung between the epistle aod 
gospel. (W.E S.) 


GRANATARIUS, in a monasterv, one of 
the four deputies or assistants of the hvnuse- 
steward (““suffraganei cellerario," quaintlr strlel 
“solatia cellerarii'' in the old Benedictine rule), 
the receiver of the yearly corn-harvest of the 
monastery, and keeper of the granary (Mart. 
Reg. Bened. Comm. c. 31) and of the farm stari 
(Isidor. Reg. c. 19). In some monasteries hiš 
office was to provide all household necessaris 
(Ducange G/oss. Lat. 8. v.). The word is also 
spelt “ granarius " or “ granetarius."' (I. G. 5.) 

GRATA. [PasoriNus.] 

GRATIAS DEO. [DEo GRATLaS.)] 


GRAVES. [ARCOSOLIUM ; AREA ; BISONUS; 
CATACOMBS; CEMETERY; CELLA MENMORLE; 
CHURCHYARD.] 

GREAT WEEK. [HoLr WEEx.] 

GREEK, USED IN SERVICES. [CRetp, 
8 17; GOsPEL, S XI. p. 744.) 

GREEN THURSDAY. [MAuNDY Tuve 
DAY.) 

GREETING. (SALUTATIOS.] 


GREETING, THE ANGELICAL. (Hai 
MARY.) 


GREETING -HOUSE, a reception - rvom 
(armagrikos olkos, receptorium, salutatorium, 
salle d'entrce, parloir) next to the proaula or 
proaulium (Ducange G/oss. Lat. s. v. saluta- 
torium). 1n the narrative of the famous ivter- 
view between Ambrose and Theodosius, the 
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bishop is described as sitting in his reception- 
room before going to the church (Theodoret, 
Ecce. Hist. v. 18), and Gregory the Great speaks 
of a bishop as proceeding from his reception- 
room to church (Greg. M. Ep. iv. 54). Bingham 
corrects the opinion of Scaliger that the place 
spoken of by Theodoret was a part of the bishop's 
palace used for entertaining strangers, and pro- 
nounees it “a place adjoining the church" 
(“ exedra ecclesiae adjuncta," Ducange, v. 5.) for 
the bishop “to receive the salutations of the 
people " coming for his “ blessing," or on “ busi- 
ness" (Bingh. Orig. Eccles. viii. vii. 8; cf. 
Vales. Annotat. in Theodoret. |. c.). It is re- 
corded of St. Martin of Tours that he sat ona 
three-legged stool in a room of this kind, in pre- 
ference to using the bishop's throne which was 
there (Sulp. Sev. Vit. S. Mart.) ; and that on his 
visitations he spent night and day in this room 
(Sulp. Sev. Ep. 1). In this “ salutatorium " the 
rule of the convent was read over to candidates 
for admission (Reg. Aurel. ad Virgines, c. 1). The 
nuns, and even the abbess, were forbidden to see 
any stranger here alone (Zeg. Donat. ad Virg. c.57 ; 
Reg. Caesarić ad Vwg. c. 35) ; and by the council 
of Macon, A.D. 581, bishops, priests, and deacons, 
as well as laymen, were prohibited from entering 
the reception-room of a nunnery, Jews especially 
being excluded (Conc. Matiscon. c. 2).5 On the 
same principle, women, even nuns, were excluded 
from the bishop's ““salutatorium " (Ducange, s. V.), 
In a Benedictine monastery this chamber was 
usually on the east side of the quadrangle, be- 
tween the chapter-house and the south transept 
of the church (Whitaker's Hist. of Whalley, 
p. 124, 4th ed. 1874). 

A room of this kind was used, according to 
Mabillon, for robing, for hearing causes, for 
synods, for keeping relics in, and sometimes for 
temporary residence (Mabill. Ann. Bened. Saec. 
iv. i. p. 370, cited by Ducange Gloss. Lat. v. 8. ; 
cf. Sulp. Sev. Ep. i.). According to Menard, 
there was a similar room for the use of the 
priests (Bened. Anian. Concord. Regul, v. 25; cf. 
Sulp. Sev. Dial. II. i.). 

This  receiving-room, or audience-chamber, 
seems identical with the “ sacrarium," or vestry, 
where the vessels for use in church were kept 
(Ducange Gloss. Lat. s. v.) See DIACONICUM, 
GAZOPHYLACIUM. (1. G. S.) 
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GREGORY. (1) Bishop of Nyssa in Cappa- 
docia(t 390 A.D.); commemorated March 9 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis) ; Jan. 10 (Cal. Byzant.); Hedar 
26 = Nov. 22 (Cal. Ethiop.); deposition March 9 
(Mart. Usuardi). 


(2) Magnus, the pope, “ apostolus Anglorum " 
(t 604 A.D.); commemorated with Innocent I., 
March 12 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Flieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi) ; deposition March 12 (3fart. Bedae). 


(8) Bishop and confessor of Eliberis (Elvira) 
(saec. 1V.); commemorated April 24 (Mart. 
Usuardi). 


(4) Theologus, bishop of Nazianzus and of 
Constantinople (t 389 A.D.); commemorated Jan. 

* The reading in the text, “extra salutatorium,'" ob- 
viousiy wrong, is corrected by Labbe in the margin to 
* infra." The “oratorium " here mentioned and in the 
passage quoted above from tbe Rule of Donatus, is 
perhaps another place. 
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25 (Cal. Byzant., Mart. Bedae) ; May 9 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi); Aug. 3 (Cal. Armen.). 


(5) Thaumaturgus, bishop of  Neo-Caesarea 
and martyr (1 circa 270 A.D.); commemorated 
July 3 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usu- 
ardi); July 27 (Cal. Armen.); Nov. 17 (Mart. 
Belae, Cal. Byzant.); Hedar 21 = Nov. 17 (Cul. 
Ethiop.). 

(6) The Illuminator, bishop and patriarch of 
Greater Armenia _in the time of Diocletian 
(1325-330 A.D.), lepoudprvs; commemorated 
Sept. 30 (Cal. Byzant.); March 23 (Cal. Armen., 
Cal. Georg.) ; Maskarram 19 = Sept. 16 (Cal. 
Ethiop.); invention vf his relics, Oct. 14 (Cal. 
Armen.). : 


(T) Bishop of Agrigentum ; commemoratel 
Nov. 23 (Cal. Byzant.). 


(8) Bishop of Auxerre; commemorated Dec. 
19 (Mart. Usuardi). 


(8) Presbyter_ and _martyr at Spoletum in 
Tuscany, in the time of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian; commemorated Dec. 24 (Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Adonis, Usuardi). 


(10) Ab Shandzai; commemorated Oct. 5 
(Cal. Georg.). [W.F.G.] 


GRIFFIN. See “ Cherub " in DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE, vol. i. pp. 300 sqq.; and Ruskin's 
Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 112. 

The connexion between the various symbolisms 
of Cherub and Griffin in Biblical and Northern 
tradition is strengthened by the etymological 
resemblance of the words. There is certainly a 
great likeness between the names ypvyr (with s 
afformative) and 2193. Both are titles of the 


most ancient existing symbols of Divine _om- 
nipotence and omniscience; as it cannot be 
doubted that the sphinxes of Egypt and winged 
bulls or lions of Assyria conveyed kindred ideas 
to the hieratic, or indeed the popular mind. It 
would seem that all the chief races of men have 
been taught to set forth such mysterious forms ; 
as this composite idea is so nearly universal. 
Some figure of this kind must have been the 
popular shape of the cherub or gryps known to 
the children of Israel : and the fact that it was 
a permitted and prescribed image, taken toge- 
ther with the command to make the brazen 
serpent, forms a very large portion of the sub- 
structure of iconodulist arguments. See Johannes 
Damascenus De Imaginibus, Orat. ii. Such in- 
stances of griffin forms as appear in the earliest 
Christian decoration seem to the writer to be 
in all probability merely ornamental; as, in 
fact, unmeaning adaptations of Gentile patterns. 
See, however, Guenćbault, Dictionnaire Icono- 
graphique, s. v. “ Griffon." The use of the sym- 
bolic griffin by the Lombard race, however, 
dates from well within our period ; though the 
great Veronese works so frequently mentioned 
by Professor Ruskin are probably as late as the 
11th century. Those of the duomo of Verona 
and the church of San Zenone deserve especial 
mention. 
That the gritfin is the Gothic-Christian repre- 
sentation of the cherub, the “ Mighty one," or 
the “ Carved Image" of Hebrew sculpture, 
seems highly probable, further, from the follow- 
ing connexion of ideas in different ages. 

The glorified forms of living creatures and of 
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wheels in the great opening vision of Ezekiel have 
necessarily been always connected with those of 
the Z&a, the Beasts of the Apocalypse [See EVAN- 
GELISTS, p. 633). The latter, as representing 
the writers of the four gospels, are an universal 
symbol after the 5th century. It did not escape 
the eye of Professor Ruskin that the marble 
wheel by the side of his Veronese griffin is an 
indisputable reference on the part of the un- 
known Lombard artist to the first chapter of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 21): “When those (Living 
Creatures) went, these went: and when those 
stood, these stood, and when those were lifted 
up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up 
over against them: for the spirit of the Living 
Creatures was in the wheels." And this is fully 
confirmed (were that necessary) by Dr. Hay- 
man's researches in the DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. But the wheels appear in a more an- 
cient work by a great and mystical genius 
whose name and date alone remain to us, the 
monk Rabula, scribe and illustrator of the 
great Florentine MS., A.D. 586 (See Assemani's 
Catalogue of the Laurentian Library). A wood- 
cut of this is given in this work, p. 85. It 
represents the Ascension ; our Lord is borne up 
by two ministering angels on a chariot of cloud, 
under which appear the heads of the Four Crea- 
tures: the flaming wheels are on each side, with 
two other angels, who are apparently receiving 
His garments, the vesture of His flesh. The 
sun and moon are in the upper corners of the 
picture; which is one of the most important 
works in Christian art as a specimen of imagin- 
ative symbolism of the highest character, and 
also as a graphic illustration of the connexion 
between Hebrew and Christian vision, or Apoca- 
lypse of the Unseen. And to this the Veronese 
griffin and its wheel, and the whole Christian 
usage of that composite form as a symbol, really 
refers. “ The winged shape becomes one of the 
acknowledged symbols of Divine power: and in 
its umty of lion and eagle, the workman of the 
middle ages always meant to set forth the unity 
of the human and Divine natures. In this unity 
it bears up the pillars of the church, set for ever 
as the corner stone." 

In its merely ornamental use it is derived 
simply from Heathen or Gentile art and litera- 
ture. [R. St. J.T.) 


GROTESQUE. We have the authority of 
Prof. Mommsen for assigning the word xpirro 
as the original derivation of this adjective, formed, 
probably, immediately from grot or grotto, a 
cavern or subterranean recess, and therefore 
connected in its use, as a word of Renais- 
sance origin, with ideas of Pan, the Satyrs, and 
other cavern-haunting figures, combining noble 
with ignoble form. The very numerous and 
various meanings of the word all point to the 
idea of novel contrast ; eitber between the noble 
and ignoble, or less noble, or of the beautiful with 
the less benutiful. In Christian art, moreover, 
both of earlier and later date, a large number of 
works may be called grotesque in the general or 
popular sense of the word, because they are very 
singular in their appearance. This may arise in 
one or in two ways, or be caused by one or both 
of two conditions: either by the difficulty of 
the subject, or the archaic style of the workmen, 
or by a mixture of originality of mind and im- 
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perfect skill in craft. Many heathen grotesques 
of the earlier empire, as those of Pompeii, the 
Baths of Hadrian, and the newly-discoverel 
frescoes of the Doria Pamphili Villa (see Parker, 
Antiquities of Rome, and appendix by the preent 
writer) are extremely beautiful and perfect in 
workmanship, and come under the first or secend 
classes mentioned, where the less pleasing rorm 
is contrasted with the more beautitul ; this is 
the principle also of much cinque-cento gro 
tesque. Early Christian work of tbis kind is 
not unfrequent in the catacombs. as in the 
““ Seasons " of the catacombs of SS. Domitilla 
and Nereus, in many of the mosaic o orna- 
ments of St. Constantia and the other Graeci- 
Roman churches. The employment of actusl 
ugliness for surprise or contrast seems to ix a 
characteristic of the art of the Northern races. 
found in Italy only in the earlier work of tie 
Lombard race, and then always distinguishabi+ 
in its manner from that of the French or Ger- 
mans. Excepting the carvings of St. Ambrogio 
at Milan, and the churches of St. Michele at 
Pavia and Lucca, this species of grotesque is net 
part of our period; but the most characterisue 
and important of all these buildings, St. Zencne 
at Verona, cannot be altogether omitted. It 
seems as well to classify the various meanings 
of the Grotesque as follows, according to the 
examples found in various places and periods. 

1. Grotesque, where more elaborate or serisus 
representations are contrasted with easier and les 
important work by the same hand, as in orna- 
mental borders round pictures, fillings-up of 
vaultings or surfaces round figures, &c. This 
embraces all the earlier grotesque of ornament, 
as in the frescoes of Hadrian's villa, or the Doru 
Pamphili columbarium, 

2. Grotesque where the importance of the 
subject, and the workman's real interest in it, 
are for a time played with; he being led to do 
so by the natural exuberance of his fancy, bv 
temporary fatigue of mind, or other causes—this 
includes the Lombard work. 

3. Grotesque where either the imperfection of 
the workman's hand, or the inexpressible nature 
of his subject, render his work extraordinary in 
appearance, and obviously imperfect and unequal 
This applies to the _productions of all times asd 
places where thoughtful and energetic men bave 
laboured. — Among its greatest and most cha- 
racteristic examples are the Triumph of Death 
by Orgagna at Pisa, and the Last Judgment cf 
Torcello ; its most qunint and absurd appearance 
may be in the strange Ostrogothic mosaic in the 
sacristy of St. Giovanni Evangelista at Ravenna; 
or see Count Bastard's Peintures des MSS. passim: 
but this description of grotesqueness applies to 
almost all the Byzantine apses and arches cf 
triumph where the spiritual world is depicted, 
and indeed to all Byzantine work in as far as it 
attempts naturalist representation, unless it be 
in the single pictures of birds, found in MSS. 
and occasionally in mosaic, as at St. Vitale at 
Ravenna. 

Few of the works of the catacombs have anr 
pretence to beauty. The birds and vine orna- 
ment of the tomb of Domitilla (perhaps tbr 
earliest Christian sepulchre, which is known br 
dated bricks to be certainly not later than Ha- 
drian, and is very probably the actual grave of 
a granddaughter of Vespasian) are of the same 
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date as the tomb, which is anterior to the cata- 
comb. These, with some remains of the paint- 
ings in the catacomb, and the 2nd century paint- 
ings of the catacomb of St. Praetextatus, are 
beautiful examples of playful naturalistic orna- 
ment, probably the work of heathen hands, 
under Christian direction, and taken in the 
Christian sense. = They are mentioned here, 
rather as parallel works to the beautiful secular- 
Roman grotesques, than as true grotesques 
themselves. They are symbolic in the strict 
sense (see J. H. Parker's Photographs and Anti- 
guities of .Rome, and art, “ SYMBOLISM * in this 
Dictionary). 

The grotesqueness of the early mosaics is of 
the same nature as that of the forms and figures 
in the best glass-painting.  1n both, the advan- 
tages of light and shade, correct drawing and 
perspective, are sacrificed entirely to colour and 
graphic force of impression. To express the 

lainest meaning in the brightest and most gem- 
ike colour is the whole object of the artist. Of 
course in the works from the 5th to the 8th 
century, down to the bathos of Graeco-Roman art, 
the rigid strangeness of the mosaics may have 
much to do with the incapacity of the work- 
men.  Nevertheless the gift of colour is seldom 
wanting ; and this, together with the painful 
asceticism of faces and forms in these works, 
points to an Eastern element in the minds and 
education of these artists. The great Medici MS. 
of Rabula is perhaps the central example of the 
genius and originality of đesign and graphic 
power, possessed by some of the unknown ascetics 
of Syria and the East. The mosaic of the Trans- 
figuration at Mount Sinai, of the age of Justi- 
nian and many of those in Rome, as the apses of 
SS. Cosmas and Damianus, of St. Venantius, 
and above all St. Prassede, are instances giving 
evidence of necessarily imperfect treatment of a 
transcendent subject. Those of Ravenna have 
been already mentioned ; but their workmanship 
greatly. excels that of the Roman mosaics, and 
their quaintness strikes one less than their 
beauty. 

The Lombard invasion of Italy dates 568 A.D., 
and it is in the earliest work of this extraor- 
dinary race that the Christian grotesque, pro- 
perly speaking, may be said to arise. The best 
account of some of its eramples, in Pavia, Lucca 
and Verona, is to be found in Appendix 8 of 
Ruskin's Stones of Venice, vol. i. p. 360-—65, 
accompanied by excellent descriptive plates, and 
comparisons between the Lombard subjects and 
workmanship in St. Michele and St. Zenone, 
and the Byzantine masonry and carvings of 
St, Mark's at Venice. Invention and restless 
energy are the characteristics of the new and 
strong barbarian race; graceful conventionalism 
and exact workmanship, with innate but some- 
what languid sense of beauty, belong to the 
Greek workmen.  Neither of them can ever be 
undervalued by any one who is interested in the 
bearings of art on history ; for there can be no 
doubt, that as the Lombard churches are the 
first outbreak of the inventive and graphic 
spirit which grew into the great Pisan and Flo- 
rentine schools of painting and sculpture, so the 
Romano-Greek or Eastern influence, generally 
called Byzantine, extended over all the Christian 
world of the early mediaeval ages. To trace the 
Christian grotesque northward and westward 
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through early MSS., bas-reliefs, and church deco- 
ration would be to write a history of Christian 
art in the dark ages. One of the first accom- 
plishments of the denizens of a convent would 
of course be calligraphy, and to multiply Evan- 
geliaria and missals was a part even of the 
earliest _ missionary work. 
On the edge of every wave 
of progress made by the 
Faith, the convents .arose 
first of all things, and the 
monks at once _employed 
themselves on copies of the 
Holy Sceriptures. Now it 
cannot be doubted, that a 
Schola Graeca, a regular 
set of artists working ac- 
cording to Greek traditions 
of subject and treatment in 
art, existed in Rome from 
the 6th century, if not be- 
fore, and received a great 
accession of strength in 
the 8th during the Icono- 
clastic struggle in Constan- 
tinople, when many eccle- 
siastical artists must have 
withdrawn thence to Rome. 
There in fact, as elsewhere, 
the first faint revival of 
Christian art took place entirely in churches 
and convents, and under what are called By- 
zantine forms. Whether Byzantinism be con- 
silered as the last embers of Graeco-Roman 
art, kept alive by Christianity for the Northern 
races, or as the first sparks of a new ligh" 
feebly struggling for existence through all the 
centuries from the 6th to the 11th, there is no 
doubt that the characteristics of Bvzantinism 


No.1. Merovingian Initia! 
and Bird. 


No. 2. Carlovinglan, 8th century. (Bastard, vol. 1.) 


—many of them characteristics of weakness, uo 
doubt—prevailed in Christian ornamental work 
of all kinds, and were grotesque in all the senses 
of the word. The beautifully illustrated works 
of Prof. Westwood on Saxon, Irish and Northern 
MSS. in particular, are of the highest value in 
this connection, and are in fact almost the ai 
works generally accessible in this country, whic 
illustrate the connection between the Eastern and 
English churches through the Irish, by way of 
Iona and Lindisfarne (see MINIATURE). 

The splendid works of D'Agincourt and Connt 
Bastard are the best authority and sources of 
information on the Southern Grotesque in minia- 
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ture carving within the limits of our period, 
and the art of photography is now bringing the 
remains of the ancient Lombard churches within 
reach of most persons interested in them. De- 
scriptions fail in great measure without illustra- 
tion, and few pictures or drawings are really 
trustworthy for details of ornamental work (see 
Stones of Venice, App. vol. i. ubi sup.). Mr. 
Ruskin has secured many valuable records by 
his own pencil and those of his trusted workmen. 
Didron's Annales Archćologiques contain much 
excellent illustration; and a parallel work of 
equal value is still, we believe, carried on in 
Germany, called the Jahrbuch des Vercins von 
Alterthums-freunden in Rheinlande. Mr. Parker's 
photographs and Roman Antiquities above men- 
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No. 8. Medicus Sapiens. (Bastard, vol. i.) 


tioned, are of great value to the historical student 
of art or of archaeology. The Northern Teutonic 
grotesque of actual sport of mind, ultra-natu- 
ralism, and caricature extends far beyond the 
limits of our period. But the term grotesque 
is generally applied to so many things within 
it, that some early specimens of Gothic humour 
seem necessary for the purposes of this Dic- 
tionary ; and three selections from Count Bas- 
tard's work are accordingly given. No. 1lisa 
Merovingian initial letter; No. 2 Carlovingian 
of the 8th century; and No. 3 is the initial 
portrait of a monk-physician in a lettres-a-jour 
MS. of the 8th century of the medical works of 
Orbaces, Alexander of Tralles,and Dioscorides. All 
will be found in colour in Count Bastard's first 
volume, with innumerable others. [R.St.J.T.) 


GUARDIANSB. The duties and liabilities of 
guardians as defined by the old Roman laws, 
were but slightly affected by the Christian 
religion [See Drcr. OF GREEK AND ROM. ANTIQ. 
8. v. Tutor]. 

The principa! church regulation, which con- 
cerned them, arose from the generally admitted 
marim, that the clergy ought not to be entangled 
in secular affairs. Hence a guardian was not 
allowed to be ordained to any ecclesiastical func- 
tion, until after the expiration of his guardian- 
ship. (Cvncil. Carthag. 1. c. 9, A.D. 348.) For the 
same reason none of the clergy were allowed to 
be appointed guardians; and those who nomi- 
nated any of them to such an office were liable to 
church censures. Thus Cyprian mentions the 
case of a person named Geminius Victor, who 
having by bis will appointed a presbyter ns 
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guardian to his children, had his name struck 
out of the DIPTYCHS8, go that no prayer or obla- 
tion should be offered for him. (Cyprian Ef. 
66, ad Clerum Furnit.) 

Under the old Roman law a guardian wis 
forbidden to marry his ward, or to give her in 
marriage to his son, except by special license 
from the emperor (Cod. Justin. v. 6). 

But Constantine altered this restriction, so far 
as to allow such marriages, provided that tbe 
ward was of age, and that ber guardian bad 
offered her no injury in her minority, in which 
case he was to be banished and his conf+- 
cated. (Cod. Theod. ix. 8.) [G. A.J.) 


GUBA on the EUPHRATES (COUNCIL OF), 
A.D. 585, a meeting of the Monophysites of 
Antioch under their patriarch Peter the younger, 
to enquire into the opinions of an archimandrite 
named John, and Probus, a sophist, his friend, 
and ending in their condemnation (Mansi ir. 
965-8). (E S. Fr] 


GUDDENE, martyr at Carthage, A.D. 2(3; 
commemorated July 18 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


GURIAS, martyr of Edessa, A.D. 288; corg- 
memorated with Abibas and Samonas, Nor. 15 
(Cal. Byzant., Cal. Armen.). (W.rF.G.] 


GUTHBERTUS. [CUTABERT.] 
GYNAECONITIS. [GaLLERIES.] 


GYROVAGI, vagabond monks, reprobated 
by monastic writers. Benedict, in the very 
commencement of his rule, excluđes them from 
consideration, as unworthy of the name of moaks 
(Bened. Reg. c. 1). «He pronounces them wors= 
even than the “sarabaitae,? or “ remoboth" 
(Hieron. Ep. 22 ad Eustoch. c. 34), who, though 
living together by twos and threes, without rule or 
discipline, at any rate were stationary, and bailt 
themselves cells ; whereas tbe “ gyrovagi " were 
always roving from one monastery to another. 
After staying three or four days in one monas- 
tery, they would start again for another; $r 
after a few days? rest it was usual for strangers 
to be subjected to the discipline of the mona» 
tery, to the same fare, labour, &c., as the is- 
mates (Martene Reg. Comm. ad boc. cit.) ; alwars 
endeavouring to ascertain where in the neigb- 
bourhood they would be most likely to find 
comfortable quarters (Reg. Magist. c. 2; cL 
Isidor. Pelus. 1. Ep. 41, Joann. Climac. Scal Grad. 
27).  Martene (v.s.) and Menard (Bened. Anima. 
Concord. Regul. iii. ii.) identify these “ gyrovagi" 
with the “ circumcelliones," or “ circelliones." 
([v. CIRCUMCELLIONES.] They were of import 
ance enough to be condemned in one of the canezs 
of the Trullan council, A.D. 691, and are there 
described as wandering about in black robes asd 
with unshorn hair: they are to be chased awsy 
into the desert, unless they will consent to ester 
a monastery, to have their hair trimmed, apd in 
other ways to submit to discipline (Conc. (Qhe- 
niseztum c. 42).  Bingham (Origin. Ecržez. vu. 
ii. 12) and Hospinian (de Orig. Mona. ii. i.) 
merely repeat what is contained in the rule of 
Benedict. (1. G. £.) 


HABAKKUK 


H 


HABAKKUK, the prophet; commemorate:( 
Ginbot 24 = May 19, and Hedar 3=0<t. 30 (Cal. 
Etkhiop.); also Dec. 2 (Cal. Byzant.). See also 
ABACUC. [W.F.G.] 


HARIT, THE MONASTIC.  (/fabitus 
mnmasti 45, sxTiua povašikov or uovaxik6v). A 
distinctive uniform was no part of monachism 
originally. Only it was required of monks that 
their dress and general appearance should indi- 
cute“ gravity and a contempt of the world" 
(Bingh. Urig. Eccles. VIL ili. 6). Hair _worn 
long was an effeminacy (August. de Op. Mon. c. 
31.  Hieron. Ep. 22, ad Kustoch. c. 28, cf. 
Epiphan. adv. Haere3. |xxx. 7), the head shaven 
all over was too like the priests of _1sis (Hieron. 
Comin. in Ezek. c. 44. Ambros. Zp. 58 ad Šahin.). 
In popular estimation persons abstaining from 
the use of silken apparel were often called 
monks (Hieron. Ep. 23 ad _ Marcell.). The same 
writer _dehines the dress of a monk merely as 
“cheap and shabby " (Ep. 4 ad hustic., Ep. 13 
ad Pau'in.). And the dress of a nun as “ sombre " 
in tint, and “ coarse"' in texture (Zp. 23 ad 
3farcell.). He warns the enthusinsts of ansceti- 
cism against the eccentricity in dress, which was 
sometimes a mere pretence of austerity, a long 
untrimmed beard, bare feet, a black  cloak, 
chains on the wrists (Ep. 22 ad Kustuch. €. 28, 
cf. Pallad. Hist. Laus. c. 52). So Cassian pro- 
tests against monks wearing wooden crosses on 
their shoulders (Coll. viii. 3). Hair closely cut, 
and the cloak (pallium), usunlly_worn by Greek 
philosophers and lecturers, were at first badges 
sf a monk in Western Christendom ; but even 
these were not peculiar to him. The cloak was 
often worn by other Christians, exposing them 
to the vulgar reproach of being “ Greeks " and 
“ impostors? (Bingh. Ori. Kecles. 1. ii. 4), and 
any one appearing in public with pale face, short 
hair, and a cloak, was liable to be hooted and 
jeered at by the unbelieving populace as a monk 
(Salr. de Gubernat. viii. 4). 

Cassian is more precise on a monk's costume, 
and devotes to it the first book of his Institutes. 
But he allows that the sort of dress suitable for 
a monk in Egypt or Ethiopia may be very 
unsuitable elsewhere, and he condemns sack- 
cloth, or rather, a stuff made of goats' hair or 
camels* hair (cilicina vestis) worn outside as too 
conspicuous. "He speaks in detail of the various 
parts of a monk's dress; the Hoop (cucullus), 
which is to remind the monk to be as a little 
child in simplicity; the sleeveless tunic (COLO- 
BIUM), in Egypt male of linen, which _reminidds 
him of selfemortification ; the GIRDLE or waist- 
band (cingulum), to remind him to have-his “ loins 
girded " as a “ good soldier of Christ ;" the cape 
over _ the shoulders (mafors, palliolum) ; the 
sheepskin or goatskin round the waist and thighs 
(melotes, pera, penula); and for the feet the 
gandals (CALIGAE), only to be worn as an oc- 
casional luxury, never during the divine service 
(Cassian Znstit. i. cc. 1-10 cf. Ruffin. Hist. Mon. 
€. 3). 

Benedict characteristically passes over this 
item in the monastic discipline very quickly; 
summing up his directions about it in one of the 
last chapters of his rule; and disereetly leaving 
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questions of colour and material, as indifferent, 
to be decided by climate and other circumstances. 
He lays down the general principle, that there 
are to be no superfluities, adding, that a tunic 
and hood, or, for outdoor work, a sort of cape to 
protect the shoulders (scapulare), instead of the 
hood, ought to sutfice generally ; two suits of 
each being allowed for each monk, and some 
suits of rather better quality being kept for 
monks on their peregrinations. The worn out 
articles of dress are to be restored to the keeper 
of the wardrobe, for the poor. Benedict, how- 
ever, “to avoid disputes" appends a short list, 
corresponding very nearly to Cassian's, of things 
necessary for a _monk, all_owhich are to be 
supplied to the brethren, at the discretion of the 
abbat, and none of them to be the property or 
“ peculiare " of any one. The only addition to 
the Egyptian _costume is that of socks (pedules) 
for the winter; the Benedictine “bracile? 
apparently corresponding with “ cingulum,? and 
the “*scapulare " with “ palliolum." Benedict 
allows trowsers [FEMORALIA] on a journev, and 
on some other occasions; underclothing he is 
silent about; consequently_commentators and 
the usages of particular monasteries dilfer on this 
point. To the list of clothing Benedict adds, as 
part of a monk's equipment, a knife (cultellus) 
a pen (graphium),a needle (acus) a handkerchief 
or_handeloth (mappula), and tablets for writing 
on (tabulae). He species also as necessnries 
for the night, a mattress (matta), a coverlet 
(sagum), a blanket (laena), and a_pillow (cspi- 
tale) (Bened.  Ateg. c. 95). — Martene quotes 
Hildemarus for the traditional custom, by which 
each monk. was provided with a small jar of 
svap for himself and of grease fvr his shoes 
(Ž'eg. Bened. Comment. ad loc.). 

Laxity of monastic discipline soon began to 
provoke fresh enactments about dress, sometimes 
more stringent and _ more minute than at first 
(eg. Peg. lsidor. c. 14, Reg. Mag. e. 81). Coun- 
cils re-enact, and reformers protest, The cvuncil of 
Agde, A.D. 506, and the 4th council of Toledo, 
A.D. 633, repeat the canon of the 4th council of 
Carthage A.D. 398, “ne clerici conam nutriaut " 
(Conc. Agath. c. 20; Conc. iv. Toletan, e. 40; 
Cone, iv. Carthag. e. 44). Ferreolus, in southern 
Gaul, A.D. 558, repeats the old edict against 
superfluities, and forbids his monks to use per- 
fumes, or wear linen next the skin (Ferreol. 
Reg. cc. 14, 31, 32). In Spain, Fructuosus of 
Braga, A.D. 656, insists on uniformity of apparel. 
Irregularity about dress seems with _monks, as 
in a regiment, to have been an accompaniment 
of demoralisation. (See, further, Menard Conc. 
Itegul. \xii.; Alteserr. Asceticon. v.; Middendorp. 
Origin. Ascet. Sylea. xiii.) 

The Greek Zuchologion gives an office for the 
assumption of the ordinary habit of a monk 
(aKoXovBia ToV ikpov axhuaros), and another 
tor assuming the greater or “angelic" habit 
distinctive of those ascetics who were thought 
to have attained the perfection of. monastic life 
(aK. ToU peydAov Kal čyryeAiK0D Sxhuaros). See 
Daniel?s Codex _Zit. iv. 659 tf. [See NOVICE.) 
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HAGGAI 


HAEREDIPETAE. 


HAGGAI, the prephet; commemorated Tak- 
sas 20 = Dec. 16 (Ca/. Ethiop., Cal. Byzant.). 
(W.F.G] 
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HAGIOSIDERON. One of the substitutes 
for_BELLS still used in the East is the Hagiosi- 
deron (Tb gišnpovv, kpoda ua) [see SEMANTRON]. 
These usually consist of an iron plate, curved 
like the tire vf a wheel, which is struck with a 


hammer, and produces a sound not unlike that 
of a gong. They are occasionally made of brass. 
The illustration is taken from Dr. Neale's work 
(Neale's Zastcrn Church, Int. 217, 225; Daniel's 
Codex Lit. iv. 199). [C.] 


HAIL MARY or AVE MARIA. An ad- 
dress and prayer commonly made to St. Mary the 
Virgin in the unreformed Western churches. 

What it 13, and when used.—lIt consists of two 
parts: 1. The words used by the angel Gabriel 
in saluting St. Mary, as rendered by the Vulgate, 
slightly altered by the addition of St. Mary's 
name, “Hail Mary, full of grace; the Lord is 
with thee ;" followed by the words of Eliza- 
beth, ““ Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy woinb." 2. A prayer, 
subsequently added to the salutation, “ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now, 
and at the hour of our death." 

This formula is ordered by the breviary of 
pope Pius V. to be used daily, after the recita- 
tion of compline, and before the recitation of 
each of the other canonical hours, £.€., matins, 
prime, terce, sext, nones, and vespers. It is also 
commanded, on the same authority, to be used 
before the recitation of the “ Office of the Blessed 
Virgin," and before each of the hours in the 
“Little Office." It is also used nine times every 
day in what is called the “ Angelus."  ]t is also 
used sixty-three times in the devotion called the 
“ Crown of the Virgin," and one hundred and 
fifty times in the “ Rosary of the Virgin." It 
also occurs in many of the public offices, and is 
used before sermons, and it most commonly 
forms a part of the special devotions appointed 
by bishops for obtaining indulgences. 

Its dute.— Cardinal Baronius and Cardinal 
Bona have used an expression which, while not 
committing them to a declaration of fact, or a 
statement of their own belief, has yet led sub- 
sequent writers (see Gaume, (oc. snf. cit.) to claim 
their authority for the assertion, that the second 
or precatory, part of the Ave Maria was adopted 
in, or immediately after, the council of Ephesus, 
at the beginning of the 5th century. “At that 
time," says Baronius (loc. snf. cit.), “the an- 
gelical salutation is beliered to hare received that 
addition, * Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us, &c.,' which came to be constantly repeated 
by the faithful." “The angelical salutation, 
says Bona ((oc, inf. cit.), is believed to hare re- 
cewed this addition in the great council of Ephe- 
sus." It is quite certain that the two cardinals 
and their followers have ante-dated this part of 
the Ave Maria by more than a thousand years. 
The jirst, or Scriptural, part, consisting of the 
words of the angel and or Elizabeth, is older by 
some five hundred vears than the second, or pre- 
catory, part, which has been attached to it, and 
the first part did not become used as a formula 
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until the end of the 11th century, The enrliest 
injunction authorising its being taught togetLer 
with the previously existing formulas of theCread 
and the Lords Prayer, is found in the Constit utivos 
of Odo, who became bishop of Paris in tbe vear 
1196. The Benedictines of St. Stephen of Caen. 
in 1706, maintained the following thesis : * Tb» 
angelica] salutation began to be in use in the 
12th century, but these words *Holy Mar, 
Mother of God, pray for us, če.) seem to hire 
been added a long time afterwards, in the 1s:h 
century :" a thesis which was denounced br tle 
then bishop of Baveux as scandalous, but wa 
defended and maintained agninst him bv Pere 
Massuet. The earliest known use of the first, or 
scriptural, part, is in the Liber Antiphonsimu, 
attributed by John the Deacon to St. Grezrr 
the Great, and generally published with his 
works. If St. Gregory is the author of the 
Liber. Antiphonianus, and if the antiphon in 
which these words occur (p. 657, Ed. wif. 4.) 
is not a later insertivn (the same words in tb« 
previous page are undoubtedle a modern it- 
sertion), the angelical salutation, as found in the 
Bible, was used as early as the beginning of the 
Tth century; not, however, as a formala of 
devotion, but as we might use an anthem sn are 
day of the year. This passage from St. Gregory 
is the only thing which brings the Are Maria 
within the chronological limits assignel to this 
Dictionary, for it is allowed (see Mabillon, ž= 
inf. cit.) that similar words in the so-allel 
liturgy of St. Jumes the Less are of late imtro- 
duction there. 

The addition of the second, or precatorr, pert 
of the Ave Maria, is stated by Pelbertus ta kare 
been made in consequence of a direct injunctica 
of St. Mary, who appeared to a pivus worsa, 
and gave her instructions to that efect. The 
use of it sprang up in the 15th century, ani is 
first authorised in pope Pius Vth's breviars, ia 
the vear 1968. 

The “ Crown of the Virgin " consists of sirty- 
three recitations of the Ave Maria, one for ei:h 
year that St. Mary was supposed to hare lived, 
with the recitation of the Lord's Prayer after 
every tenth Ave Maria. Its institution is attn- 
buted by some to Peter the Hermit.  1t apjean 
to have sprung up and spread in the 12th ani 
13th centuries. 

The “* Rosary, or Psalter of the Blessed Virgin" 
consists of one hundred and fifty Ave Maria, 
after the number of the Psalms of David, to 
gether with fifteen Pater Nosters, distributel at 
equal intervals among the Ave Marias. Its ir- 
stitution is attributed by some to St. Dominic, 
and to the year 1210. 

The “ Angelus? consists of three recitatinm: 
of the Ave Maria at the sound of the Anzelu- 
bell in the morning, three at middav, and thre- 
at night. On each occasion the first Ave Mara 
is to be preceđed by the sentence, * The armzel of 
the Lord announced to Mary, and she ceneeinred o 
the Holy Ghost ;" the second, bv ** Beheld the 
handmaid of the Lord. Be it unto me accordiag 
unto thy word ;*"' the third, bv ** The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us." The Angeiu» 
appears to have been oricinated in the vear 
1287, by Buonvicino da Riva, of Milan, of tbe 
order of the Humiliati. who began tbe practier 
of ringing a bell at the recitation of the Ave 
Maria. In 1318 John XXII. gave an indulgence 
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of ten days for saying an Ave Maria to the sound 
of a bell rung at night, In 1458, Calixtus III. 
gave three years and one hundredand twenty days" 
wndulgence for reciting the Ave Maria and the 
Pater Noster three times a day. In 1518, Leo 
X. ordered that the Angelus bell should be rung 
three times a day, and he gave 500 days' in- 
dulgence for saving the Angelus morning, mid- 
day, and evening. Finally, Benedict XIII. and 
Benedict XIV. gave a plenary indulgence, to be 
obtained once a month, to all who recited it 
three times daily. 

The dates, therefore, are as follow :— 

The earliest known use (in the form of an 
antiphon, or anthem) of the Scriptural 
words, afterwards adopted as the first part 
of the Ave Maria—the 7th century. 

The earliest known use of the same part asa 
formula—the 11th century. 

The earliest authoritative recommendation of 
the said formula—the 12th century. 

The Crown of the Virgin—the 12th centurv. 

The Rosary or Psalter of the Virgin—the 13th 
century. 

The Angelus—the 14th century. 

The earliest known use of the prayer which 
forms the second part of the Ave Maria— 
the 15th century. 

The earliest authoritative recommendation 
and injunetion of the same —the 16th 
century. 

Authorities and References.— Breviarium _Ro- 

manum Pii V. Pont. M. jussu editum ; Baro- 
nius, Anmnul. Eccles, ad ann. 431, tom. vii. p. 404, 
num. 179, Lucae, 1741; Bona, Dirinae_Psal- 
modide, c. 16, & 2, p. 497, Antverpiae, 1694; 
Graume, Cutechismo di Persereranza, vol. iii. p. 
506, Milan, 1859; Marchantius, Zfortus Pas- 
torum, tract iv. Lugd., 1672; Bollandus, Acta 
Sanctorum, Mar. 25, Aug. 4, pp. 539, 422, Ant- 
verpiae, 1668, 1733; S. Gregorii Magni Opera, 
tom. iii. p. 657, ed. Ben. Venet. 1744; Hospi- 
nianus, De Festis, p. 69, Genevae, 1674; Mabillon, 
Fraefationes in Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 5. BDene- 
dicts; Pruefatio sn Saecl. v. p. 439, Venet., 1740; 
Migne, Summa aurea de Laudibus Virqinis, tom. 
iv., Liturgia Mariana: De cultu publico ab Ec- 
elesta B. Mariae erhi'ito: Dissertationes iv. v. vi. 
vii. auctore J. C. Trombelli, p. 209, Parisiis, 
1362; Zaccaria, Dissertazioni rarie Italiane, Dis- 
vertazione vi. tom. ii. p. 242, Romae, 1780; 
Fneciclopedia del) Ecclesiastico, s, v. “ Ave Maria," 
Napoli, 1843. (F. M.) 


HAIR, WEARING OF. The regulations 
f the ancient church on this subject may be 
iividel into three distinct classes, as relating — 

to the clergy; ii. to penitents; iii. to be- 
ievers in general. 

i. The hair in ancient times appears to have 
ecn sometimes worn at great length. Thus 
usebius (/. E.ii. 23), speaking of James the 
postle, notes that a razor never came upon 
is head. But shortened hair appears to 
ive been considered a mark of distinction 
.tween the heathen  philosopher_ and the 
1ristian teacher. Thus Gregory Nazianzen 
/raa£. 28) says of Maximus, that he brought no 
ialification to the pastoral otlice except that of 
ortening his hair, which, before that time, he 
dd worn disgracefully long. It is also recorded 

one 'Theotimus, bishop of Sceythia, that he 
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still retained the long hair which he had worn 
when a student, in token that, in becoming a 
bishop, he had not abandoned philosophy (Soz. 
H. E. vii. 26). But this liberty was restricted 
by various decrees of councils. The fourth 
council of Carthage, A.D. 398 (c. 44), provides 
that the clergy shall neither permit their hair 
nor beards to grow. Another reading of this 
decree is, that they were neither to let their hair 
grow nor shave their beards. The first synod of 
St. Patrick, A.D. 456 (c. 6), provides that the 
hair of the clergy should be shorn according 
to the Roman fashion, and (c. 10) that any 
who allow their hair to grow, should be ex- 
cluded from the church. The council of Agde, 
A.D. 506 (c. 20), ordains that clergy who retain 
long hair, shall have it shortened, even against 
their will, by the archdeacon. The first council 
of Barcelona, A.D. 540 (c. 3), provides that no 
clergyman shall let his hair grow nor shave his 
beard. The first council of Braga, A.D. 563 (c. 
11), provides that lectors shall not have love- 
locks (granos), hanging down, after the henthen 
fashion. The second council of Braga, A.D. 572 
(c. 66), decrees that the clergy ought not to 
discharge their sacred functions with long hair, 
but with closely-cut hair and open ears. The 
fourth council of Toledo, A.D. 633 (€. 41), 
denounces certain  lectors in Gallicia, who, 
while retaining a small tonsure, allowed the 
lower portion of the hair to grow. The council 
in Trullo, A.D. 692 (Conc. Quiniser. c. 21), 
ordains that clergy who have been deprived of 
their office, should, on their repentance, be shorn 
after the fashion of the clergy ; if they refused 
this, their hair was to be left long, in token of 
their preference of a worldly life. At a council 
held at Rome, A.D. 721 (c. 17), anathema_ was 
pronounced against any of the clergy who should 
allow his hair to grow. The same was repeated 
at another Roman council, held A.D. 743 (c. 8). 
These decrees, however, appear to have been 
difficult of enforcement.  Heretical sects espe- 
cially appear to have been fond of adopting 
eccentric fashions of wearing the hair and benrd 
as badges and tokens of their opinions.  Epi- 
phanius (Žlaeres. in BMassil, n. 6, 7) denounces 
certain heretical_monks, dwelling in Mesopo- 
tamia, in monasteries which he calls “ Mandras," 
who were in the habit of sharing the heard and 
letting the hair grow, and contends that sueh 
practices are contrary to the apostolic injunc- 
tions. Jerome (Com. in Ezek. c. 44) says that 
the clergy should neither have their heads 
closely shaven, like the priests of [sis and Sera- 
pis, nor let their hair grow to an extravagant 
length, like barbarians and soldiers, but that 
the hair should be worn_ just so long as to cover 
the head. In another place (Zja-t. 18, a). 22, 
ad Eustoch.), he denounces certain monks who 
indulged in beards like goats and ringlets like 
women. In his “Life of Hilarion/ he commends 
the saint for cutting his hair once a year, at 
Easter. Augustine (De Up. Mon. c. 31) speaks 
of certain monks who, fearing lest they might 
lose reverence by their shorn heads, “ ne vilior 
habeatur tonsa sanctitas," allowed their hair to 
grow, in order to suggest to those who saw 
them a resemblance to Samuel and the elder 
prophets. Against these he quotes the saving of 
the apostle, that in Christ the veil shall be 
taken away (2 Cor. iii. 14). Gregory the Great 
3C2 
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( Pastoral. p. 2, c. 7) savs that priests are rightlv 
forbidden either to shave their heads, or to let 
their hair grow long. The hair on the head of 
n priest, is to be kept so long that it may cover 
the skin, and cut so close that it may not inter- 
fere with the eyes. The practice seems to have 
been, to wear the hair short and the beard long. 
Sidonius Apollinaris (Epist. iv. 24) speaks of 
one Maximus Palatinus, a clergvman, as wearing 
his hair short and his beard long. (Gregory the 
Great is described as wearing a beard of the old 
fashion and of moderate size, a large round 
tonsure, and his hair neatly curled, “ intorto," 
and hauging to the middle of his ears (Joann. 
Diac. Vita Greg. Mar, c. 4, c. 83). Bede (Ecdl. 
IIst. 1. 4, c. 14), describing a vision of SS. Peter 
and Paul, says that the one was shaven (at- 
tonsus), as a clergvman, the other wore his 
beard long. For other particulars regarding the 
hair of the clergy, see TONSURE. 

ii. Closely-cut hair was always enjoined on 
penitents, as a condition of their reception iuto 
the church. The council of Agde (c. 15) pro- 
vides that no penitents shall be reccived unless 
they have parted with their hair, “ comas depo- 
suerint,' The first council of Barcelona (c. 6) 
speaks of the shaven heads of male penitents. 
The third council of Toledo (0. 12) provides that 
the first step to the admission of a male penitent, 
shall be to shave his head. So Optatus (Contra 
Donatist. 1. 23) finds fault with the Donatists 
for_ having shaven the heads of certain priests 
whom they had admitted to penance. With 
regard to women, Ambrose (Ad Virg. Lups. 
c. 8) speaks of cutting off the hair, which by 
vain glory had tempted to the sin of luxury; 
but Jerome, in describing the repentance of 
Fabiola ( €p. 30, al. 84, ad Ocean.), speaks of her 
dishevelled hair. But before their restoration. pe- 
nitentsand excommunicated persons were obliged 
to let the hair and beard grow. Thus a certain 
Ursicinus, bishop of Cahors, being excommuni- 
cated, was forbidden to cut either his hair or 
his beard (Greg. Turon. //ist. Franc. 1. 8, n. 20). 
In general, neglected hair appears to have been 
a sign of mourning.  Chrysostom (Serm. 3, on 
Job) says that many in time of mourning let 
the hair grow, whereas Job shore his. The 
reason being, that where the hair is honoured, it 
is a sign of mourning to cut it short, but where 
it is worn short, it isa sign of mourning to let 
it grow.  Baronius (Annales, A.D. 631, n. 4) 
speaks of a certain bishop, named Lupus, exiled 
by Clothaire, who came mourning to the king with 
long dishevelled locks, and the king, in token of 
forgiveness, commanded his hair to be shorn. 

iii. The laity were sometimes recognised as 
usually wearing their hair long. The council in 
Trullo (Conc. Quinisezt. c. 21) ordains that de- 
linquent and impenitent clergy should wear their 
hair long, as the laity. Yet immoderately 
lengthened hair appears to have been considered 
a token of effeminacy and luxuriousness. When 
the emperor Heraclius succeeded to the throne, 
his hair was immediately cut short (Baronius, 
Annal. A.D. 610, n. 5). Many attempts were 
therefore made to restrain the liberty of the 
laity, in this respect, within due bound«, founded 
partly on a sense of what was decent and 
becoming, partly on the principle that it is not 
right either for men or women to obliterate the 
characteristics of their sex. The council 
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Trullo (c. 96) asserts that it is inconsistent with 
the baptisma!l profession, that baptisel mn 
should wear their hair in cunninglyg wovep 
plaits or tresses, and orders that such as would 
not obey this admonition, should be excommuri- 
cated. The council of Gangra (c. 17) anatie- 
matizes any women who, throuzh  preteni] 
asceticism, should cut close the hair which was 
given to them as a token of subjection.  1ne 
decree was confirmed by the emperor Theeiesu, 
with the addition that any Lishop who shaad 
admit such women into the cnurch, should t> 
deprived of his office (Svz. #/. E. vii. 25). I: 
the Apostolic Constitutions (i. 3), the tvilow-r. 
of Christ are ordered not to premote the grovweta 
of their hair, but rather to restrain and shorter 
it. Men are forbidden to wear ringieta, cr t. 
use ointments, or in any way to imitate tte 
adornments in use among women. They are alo 
forbidden to collect their hair into a kuot «Tr 
crown, moeiv eis €vy 8 ćori oraraliov, cr to 
indulge in tresses, either arttully disheveled ar 
carefully arranged, ) droxUpua $) ueuepisueTi, 
or to curl and crisp it, or dye it yellow.  Taer 
are also forbidden to shave the beard, as i! 
thereby obliterating the peculiar distincticn, rio 
MOpqiv, of manhood. — Clemens Alerandr.na 
(Pacdagog. ii. 6. 8) speaks of the folly committad 
by aged women in dyeing their hair; and (F. 
iii. 3) reprehends the fvlly of which seme m-n 
were guilty, in eradicating the hair, appareat:r 
not only from their beards, but from all parts at 
their bodies, with pitch plaisters. He al» (fi. 
iii. 11) gives full directions for the arranzemest 
of the hair. The hair of men is to be cut cine. 
unless it is crisp and curly, ođAas. Long cur.s 
and love-locks are strictly forbidden, as ethImi- 
nate and unseemly. The hair is not to be ar 
lowed to grow over the eyes, and a cimelr- 
cropped head is alleged not only to be becom.:I 
a grave man, but to render the brain less lisiie 
to injurv, by accustoming it to endure heat ard 
cold. The beard is to be allowed to grow, since 
an ample beard becomes the male sex ; if cut at 
all, the chin must not be left quite bare. Tie 
moustache may be clipped with scissors, so thu 
it may not be dirtied in eating, but not short 
with a razor. Women are to wear tne har 
modestly arranged upon the neck, and fastced 
with a hair pin. The habit of wearinz ral+ 
hair is strongly denounced, since, it is sali, 18 
such cases, when the priest, in bestowinz his 
beneliction, lays his hand upon the heal, the 
blessing does not reach the wearer of the hsir. 
but rests upon the person to whom the bir 
belongs. [P. 0.) 

HAIR-CLOTH (Cilicium). The rough ta'r- 
cloth for which Cilicia was anciently tameus 
was used in several ways, both as an actva. 
instrument, and as a symbol, of mortificativn. 

1. The hair-shirt has frequently been wer, 
as is well known, as a _ means of mortitvinc tre 
flesh without ostentation. — Thus Jerome (žr+- 
taph. Nepot. c. 9) says that zome other mar 
narrate how the young Nepotianus, when in tne 
imperial service, wore hair-cloth under žis 
chlamys and fine linen. And Paulinus Petricor- 
diensis (Vita S. Martini, ii. p. 1019 D, Migne) 
says of the monks of St. Martin: 

** Multis vestis erat setis contexta camei“ 


Sa in Hucbald's Zife of St. Rictrudis, who dr 
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about A.D. 688 (c. 9, in Mabillon's Acta SS. | 
Bened. Snec. ii.), we read that the saint wore an 
inner garment ot hair-cloth (esophorio amicitur 
cilicino). Une of the snints who bore the name 
of Theodore was distinguished as rplxivas from 
his constant habit of wearing a hair-shirt (Macri 
dHlicrolee. 8. v. Trichina3). 

Monks frequently used the hair-shirt. Cassian, 
however ( Zustić, i. 1) does not consider it suit- 
able for their ordinary garb, both as savouring 
of over-righteonsness and as hindering labour 
(Hastr, THE MoNaAsric). In his time—Cassinn 
died about A.D. 430 —tew monks seem to have 
used it; in after times we find it constantly 
used, at any rate by those who claimed superior 
sanctity. On the whole subject, see O. Zockler, 
Krit. Geschichte der Askese, p. 82 [Frankf.-a.- 
M. 1863). 

2. Of the symbolic uses of hair-cluth the 
following are the principal :—The candidates for 
baptism anciently came to the preliminary ex- 
amination (SCRUTINIUM] with bare feet, and 
standing on hair-cloth (Augustine, De Synib. ad 
Catech. ii. 1; compare iv. 1). Penitents in the 
ceremonies of Ash Wednesday were clothed with 
a hair-cloth, as well as sprinkled with ashes 
(Martene, Ait, Ant. IV. c. xvii.; Ordd. 7, 10, 
etc.). The altar was sometimes covered with 
haitr-cloth in times of afiliction (Zb. 11. ili. 2). 
The dying were covered _ with a  hair-eloth 
blessed by the priest (/b. I. vii. 4, Ordo 19). 
The bodies ol the dead were sometimes wrapped 
in hair-cloth ; as, for instance, that of Bernard 
of. Hildesheim (Life, c. 43; in Surius, Nov. 20). 
Charles the Great was buried in the hair-shirt 
which he had worn in life (Zife by the monk or 
Angouleme, c. 24; quoted by Martene, III. xii. 
13). In an ancient form for the reception ot 
penitents on Maundy Thursday, given by Mar- 
tene (IV. xxii. S ii. Ordo 6) from a Saruim missal, 
a banner of hair-cloth (vexillum cilicinum) is 
directed to be borne in the procession to the 
church. : [C.] 

HALLELUJAH. [ALLELUIA.] , 


HAND, THE, is used as symbolic of the 
manifested presence of the First Person of the 
Hecly Trinity, GOD THE FATHER. 

The declining skill of the earliest Christian 
workmen, and their utter technical incapacity 
after the time of Constantine, appears in the 
=trongest light in their attempts to delineate 
the extremities of the human figure. — Mar- 
tiyrny remarks that the hands of the martyrs 
presenting or receiving their crowns in heaven 
are covered or concenled in token of adoration ; 
but this applies only to the lert haud. The 
ci»mparative skill, or want of skill, with which 
these parts of the body are treated, might 
possibly be a test of ancient work in the cata- 

cembs, could paintincs be discovered of very 
ancient date, aud thoroughly ascertained authen- 
ticity without modern retouch. 

"The _hanl representinz God occurs in the 
gren Transfiguration of St. Apollinaris in Classe 
zat Ravenna (Mutigny, p. 659, s. v. Transligu- 
ization). Also in a carving of the same sub- 
jeect on the Ivory Casket of the Library at 
Hrescia ( Westwood, Metile Ivory C«sts, 94, p. 37, 

czatalogue). [H.St. J.T.) 

ETZ ANDS, IMPOSITION OF. (ImrosiTioN 
cbp o HANS.) 
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HANDS, THE LIFTING OF IN 
PRAYER. I. The strict observance of this cus- 
tom, and the importance attached to it among 
the early Christians, will hardly be understood, 
unless we take into consideration the habits and 
opinions of thcir Jewish and heathen forefathers. 
It was a rite that had descended to them from 
both. Among the children of Israel it accom- 
panied acts of praise as well as prayer. Witness 
the Book of Psalms:—“ Thus will I bless Thee 
while I live: 1 will lift up my hands in Thy 
name" (Ps. lxiii. 4); “Lift up your hands iu 
holiness, and bless the Lord" (Ps. cxxxiv. 2). 
Before Ezra reud the law to the people after 
their return from Babylon, he “ blessed the 
Lord, the great God, and all the people answered 
Amen, Amen, with litting up of their hands? 
(Neh. viii. 6 ; compare 1 Esdr. ix. 47). In prayer 
the gesture was so universal that to prav and to 
litt up the hands were almost convertible ternis, 
Thus in Lamentations, “ Lift up thy hands to- 
wards Him tor the life of thy young children 
(Uh. ii. 19). Again in Psalm xxviii. 2: “ Hear 
the voice of my supplications, when I cry unto 
Thee; when I litt up my bands toward Thy 
holy oracle"" When Helivdorus came to take 
away the treasures in the temple, the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem “all holding their hands to- 
ward heaven, made supplication " (2 Mace. iii. 
20; comp. xiv. 34; Ps, cxli. 2; Is. i. 15; 1 
Esdr. viii. 73; Eeclus. li. 19). This gesture in 
prayer was without doubt so highly valued 
among the Jews, partly in consequence of the 
victory obtained over the Amalekites, while the 
hands of Moses were held up (Exod. xvii. 11); 
but it was nevertheless *“not of Moses, but of 
the fathers." We might infer this from the 
manner in which the story is related; but more 
conclusively from the fact that the same rite 
prevailed. among the Gentiles. “Al we ot 
human kind," says Aristotle, “ stretch forth our 
hands to heaven, when we pray ? (De Mundo, c. 
vi. comp. Hom. Z(. viii. 347 ; Virg. Aen. iii, 176; 
X. 667). Minutius Felix proves that it was 
still common among the heathen in the 3rd 
century, “1 hear the common people, when they 
stretch their hands towards heaven, say nothing 
but God ? ( Uetaviua, €. 5). 

II. A practice thus universal and of such anti- 
quitv, could not fuil to have a place in the re- 
ceived ritual of the first Christians. It is more 
than once recognized in the New Testament 
itself; as when St. Paul says, “I will therefore 
that men pravo oeverywhere lifting up holv 
hands * (1 Tim. ii. 8). Clemens of Alexandria, 
A.D. 192, is an early witness to the continued 
observance of the rite. After defining prayer 
to be “converse with _ God," he proceeds to 
say that theretore, as if reaching up to Him, 
we “raise the head and litt the hands to- 
wards heaven? (Strom. vii. e. vii. 8 40). Ter- 
tuilian, his contemporary :—** Worshipping with 
modesty and humility we the more commeni 
our prayers to God, not even lifting up our 
hands too high, but with selt-restraint and be- 
comingly? (De Orat. c. xiii.). Again: * We 
Christians, looking upwards, with hands out- 
spread, because frce from guilt; with head bare, 
because we are not ashamed; lastly, without a 
remembrancer [of the names of the gods1, be- 
cause we pray from the heart" (Apol, c. xxx.) 
Origen, A.D. 250, says that among the many 
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gestures of the body, we ought without doubt 
in prayer to prefer “the stretching forth of the 
bands and the lifting up of the eyes " (De Orat. 
c. 31); and that when the devout man prays he 
“ stretches forth his soul towards God, beyond 
his hands, as it were, and his mind further than 
his eyes" (Zbid.). According to Eusebius, Con- 
stantine had himself represented on coins and in 
pictures “ looking up to heaven, and stretching 
forth his hands like one praying" (Vita Con- 
stunt, l. iv. c. xv.). “See the epitaph of Petronia, 
under TOMB. 

ll. The hands when thus lifted up were 
often, and perhaps generally, so extended on 
either side as to make the figure of a cross with 
the body. See the boy in the group on p. 661. 
“ We " (Christians), says Tertnilian (in contrast 
with the Jews), “ not only lift up our hands, but 
spread them out too, and disposing them atter 
the mode of the Lord's Passion and praying, (so) 
contess Christ " (De Orat. c. xi.). 1n allusion to 
this he says elsewhere, “ The very attitude of a 
Christian at prayer is prepared for every inflic- 
tion  (Apol. c. xxx.). —Asterius Amasenus, A. D, 
401: “ The erect attitude of prayer, in which 
one holds the hands outstretched, by its figure 
represents the passivn of the cross" (Honm. de 
Fharis. et Publ, in Photii Biblivth. cod. 271). 
St. Maximus of Turin: “ We are taught to pray 
with uplitted hands that by the very gesture of 
Jur members we may confess Christ " (De Cruce ; 
Hom. de_Pass. ii.). St. Ambrose, when dying, 
“prayed with hands spread in the form of a 
cross " (Via, a Paulino conscr. & 47). Pruden- 
tius, describing the death by fire of certain 
martyrs, relates that, when their bonds were 
burnt, they lifted up the hands thus set free 
“to the Father in the form of a cross" (De 
Coron. Hymn_vi. 1. 107). Many Christian 
writers believed that this was the mauner in 
which the hands of Moses were _ held up during 
the battle with the Amalekites, and that the 
victory was thus granted to the cross. See 
Ep. Barnab, e. xii. ; Justin M. Dialog. cun Tryph. 
ce. 91,111: Tertull. Adv. Jud. 6. x.; Cyprian 
Adv. Jud. \. ii, c. xxi.;. Maximus Taur. u. s. 
Gregory Nazianzen :—“ They held up the hands 
of Moses that Amalek might be subdued by the 
cross so long before shadowed forth and figured ? 
(Vrat. xii. 82; Sim. Carmina, lib. ii. $ 1, c. 1). 

IV. At baptism the early Christians lifted the 
hand as in defisnce of Satan. Thus Cyril of 
Jerusalem, addressing the  newly-baptized : 
“ Standing with your tace to the West, ye heard 
yourselves commanded to stretch forth the hand 
and renounce Satan as present"  (Catech. 
Blystag. l. c. ii.) Pseudo-Dionysius describes 
the same thing; but from him we learn further 
that after the candidate had thrice renounced 
Satan, the priest “ turned him towards the East, 
and commanded him to look up to heaven, and 
lifting up (&varelvavra) his hand to enter into 
compact with Christ" (Eccl. Hierarch. cap. ii. 
86; comp. c.iii. € 5). St. Basil, when exhorting 
catechumens not to defer their baptism, appears 
to ullude to this second lifting of the hands: 
“ Why dost thou wait until baptism becomes the 
gift of a fever to thee, when thou wilt not be 
able to utter the salutary words . . . nor to lift 
up thy hands to heaven, nor to stand up on thy 
feet # (Mom. xiii. Erhort, ad S. Bajtism. & 3). 
The office of the modern Greek church ( Euchol, 
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Goar, p. 338) still witnesses to the lifting up of 
the hands at the renunciation ; but they are now 
held down when the desire to take service under 
Christ is protessed. The reader will oiserve 
that the authorities now cited all belong to the 
East. There is no evidence, so far as the presezt 
writer knows, to show that the custom before 5 
prevailed in the West also. (W.E.S.] 


HANDS, WASHING OF. I. Inthelsw ci 
Moses (Exod. xxx. 18-21) it was ordain«d tha: 
“ between the tabernacle of the congregation ard 
the altar" there should stand a brazen laver fui 
of water, at which the priests were to *wa-h 
their hands and their feet " before they enter:d. 
When the temple was built, this laver was re 
placed by the “ molten sea," * for the priests to 
wash in" (2 Chron. iv. 2,6). Again, when murcer 
had been committed by an unknown per-vn, i2e 
declaration of innocence made by tne elders «f 
the nearest city was associated with a ceremoned 
washing of the hands (Deut. xri. 6). These twe 
provisivns of the law would, it is conceived, te 
quite sufficient of themselves to create am. ng 
those subject toita general custom of w.aslbiag 
the hands before drawing near to Gd in tie 
more solemn acts of worship and religion.  Tlat 
such a rite prevailed and was held to be ora 
highly sacred character may be inferred trom 
more than one allusion in the Bovk of Pea.na 
“I will wash iine hands in innocency ; so will 1 
compass Thine altar " (Psalm xxvi. 5); “* Veris 
I have cleansed my heart in vain, aud wasFed 
my hands in innocency " (lxxiii. 15). The 
metaphor of “* clean hands ? to denote rightecus 
ness could not have come into such frequent use 
(Job ix. 30; xvii. 9; xxxi. 7; Ps. xvii. 20, 24; 
xxiv. 4), if there had been no familiar rite « 
washing the hands betore enteriug iuto Gels 
presence. To give an example of later u2x>, 
Josephus tells us that the seventv-two wo 
translated the Old Testament into Grees at the 
instance of Ptolemy were wont each morLisz to 
“wash their hands and purity themelrex" 
before they entered on their sacred task (As'w. 
b. xii. ch. ii. & 13). It is most probeble, bvs- 
ever, that the custom before us was muwi 
older than the law of Moses, tor it appear to 
have been general ameng the hesthen at ns 
early period. Thus Hesiod gives a warnac 
“never with unwashed hands to pour out tt: 
black wine at morn to Zeus or the other 1=- 
mortals" (Opera et Dies, line 722). He al» 
forbids the passage of a stream on fvot terene 
washing the hands in it with praver (sijali. 
735). According to some ancient authentis 
temples were called delubra from deiu:, becsne 
they generally had fountains, or pools so cal:eš, 
attached to them for the use of those wb3 
entered (Servius ad Virg. Acn. ii. 225). Nar 
was the kindred rite before mentioned unknos3 
to the heathen.  Pilate ““ took water and wasi.e! 
his hands before the multitude," wben he pr 
tested his innocence of the blood of Uhrst 
(St. Matt. xrvii. 24). Compare Virg. Aca. ii. 13 
Generally, indeed, “it was a custom with ib» 
ancients, after the killing of a man cr ota 
slaughters, to wash the hands with water to 
remove the pollution" (Scholiast. in Supa. 
Ajac. 1. 664, vol. i. p. 80; Lond. 1758). 

II. A rite thus familiar to all classes of the 
early converts, and so patient of a Christian 
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adaptation, was certain to be retained in some 
form or other. To facilitate its observance there 
was in the ATRIUM of many churches a FOUN- 
TAIN or reservoir of water resembling those 
with which the temples had been furnished. 
Thus Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, at the beginning of 
the 4th century, in an open space before a church 
Which he built in that city, caused to be made 
“ fountains opposite the temple, which by their 
plentiful flow or water atlorded the means of 
cleansing to those who passed out of the sacred 
precincts into the interior" (Euseb., Žfist. I/ecl. 
box. c. 4). In the West, Paulinus of Nola, 
A.D. 393, gives a poetical description of a basin 
(cantharus) in the court of a church built by 
him. “With its ministering stream," he says, 
“it washes the hands of those who enter? (ad 
Serer, Ep. xxxii. & 15). From the same writer 
we learn that there was a cantharus in the 
atrium of the basilica of St. Peter at Rome, 
which “spouted streams that ministered to the 
hands and faces" of the worshippers (ad Pam- 
macA. Ep. xiii. € 13). St. Chrysostom says, “It 
is the custom for fountains to be placed in the 
courts of houses of praver, that they who are 
going to pray to God may first wash their 
hands, and so lift them up in prayer? (Zfom, de 
lno. N. T. loc.n. xxv. on 2 Uor. iv. 13). Socrates 
tells us that in a riot at Constantinople in the 
reign of Constantius “the court of the church 
(of Acacius the martyr) was filled with blood, 
and the well therein overilowed with _ blood ? 
(ist, Keel. \. ii. c. 38). 

II. Frequent  allusions to the practice for 
which public provision wus thus made occur in 
Christian writers, For example, Tertullian, 
A.D. 192: “ What is the sense of entering on 
praver with the hands, indeed, washed, but the 
spirit unclean ?"* (De Uruat. c. xi.). This is snid 
of all prayer, private as well as public. With 
regard to private prayer in the morning, the 
dpostolical Constitutions give the following direc- 
tivn: “Let every one of the faithful, man or 
woman, when they rise from sleep in the morn- 
ing, before doing work, having washed [not 
bathed the whole body, but vopduevot, having 
washed_ parts of it, especially the hands] pray 
(lib. viii. c. 32). St. Chrysestom in the follow- 
ing passage is speaking of public worship in 
general: “I see a custom of this sort prevailing 
among the many, viz., that they study how they 
may come (into church) with clean clothes, and 
how they may wash their hands, but consider 
not how they may present a clean svu] to God, 
And I do not say this to prevent your washing 
bands or face, but because I wish you to wash, 
as is beritting, not with water onlv, but with the 
virtues correlative to the water" (Zum. li. in 
St. Hatth. Ev. e. xy. 17-20). 

More frequently it is spoken of as part of the 
preparation for Holy Communion. For example, 
St. Chrysostom : “Tell me, wouldst thou choose 
to draw near to the sacrifice with unwashen 
hands? I think not; but thou wouldlst rather 
not draw near at all than with filthy hands. 
Wouldst thou, then, while thus careful in the 
little matter, draw near having a filthy soul 2" 
(ilom. iii. in Zp. ad Eph.c. i. 20-23). Similarly 
in the West, Caesarius of Arles, A.D. 502: “A]l 
the men, when they intend to approach the 


altar, wash their hands, and all the women use | being, 
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Christ . . . As the men wash thcir hands with 
water, so let them wash their souls with alms,' 
&c. (Serm. ccxxix. S 5 in App. iv. ad _Upp. 
S. August.) Again: “If we are ashamed and 
afraid to touch the eucharist with filthy hands, 
much more ovught we to be afraxnl to receive the 
same eucharist in a polluted soul " (Serm. cexcii. 
8 6; ibi). 

IV. The celebrant and his assistants washed 
their hands between the dismissal of the cate- 
chumens and the etlering of the gifts. Thus in 
the Apostolical Constitutivns : “ Let one subdeacon 
give water to the priests for washing their 
hands, a svmbol of the purity of souls consecrated 
to God * (lib. viii. c. 11). Cyril of Jerusalem : 
“ Ye saw the deacon who gave to the priest and 
to the elders surrounding the altar of _ God 
(water) to wash (their _ hands, vlpagBar) . . . 
The washing of the hands isa symbol of guilt- 
Jessness of sins" (Cutech. Mystag. v. & 1). 
Pseudo-Dionysius : “ Standing before the most 
holy symbols the high priest (ie. the bishop) 
washes his hands with the venerable order of the 
priests " (De Eccl. Hierarch. cap. iii. sect. 3, 
S 10; sim. sect. ii.). We find the same rite in fhe 
West. Thus in one of the Questions out of the 
Old and New Testaments, probably compiled by 
Hilary the deacon, A.D. 354, it is implied that 
at Rome the deacons did not “ pour water on the 
priest's hands, as" (adds the writer) “ we see in 
all the churches "' (Qu. ci. On the Arrogance of the 
Roman Levites in App. iii. ad Opp. Aug.). We 
may remark, in passing, that the Clementine 
liturgy, as above quoted, assigns the oflice to a 
subdeacon. In the earliest Urdo Komanus ex- 
tant, probably of the 7th century, it is ordered 
that, after the reception of the gifts, the bishop 
“return to his seat and wash his hands," and 
that “ the archdeacon standing before the altar 
wash his hands, when the receiving (of the obla- 
tions) is completed " (Ord. i. S 14; Mus. Ital. 
tom. ii. p. 11; compare Ord. ii. S 9, p. 47). 

Since the clergy,as well as the people, washed 
their hands before they entered the church, it 
may be asked, how they came to do so a second 
time?  Anciet writers give only a svmbolical 
reason, but it is not probable that the custom 
originated in that. The words of the Ordo 
lčomanus suggest that the hands might be soiled 
by the oblations, which at that time were large 
and various in kind. They certainly were 
washed immediately after these were taken from 
the ofterers, and before the celebrant proceeded 
to offer the elements selected out of them for 
consecration. — Another reason which might 
make it necessary is suggested by Sala (Nvta (1) 
in Bona, Rer. Lit. 1. ii. c. ix. S 6), viz., that a 
little time before the bishop and priests had 
laid their hands on the heads of the catechumens 
and penitents. The washing of the hands, or 
rather fingers, by the celebraut after his com- 
munion, now ordered in the church of Rome, 
was not practised for _ more than a thousand 
years after Christ. [W. E. S.) 


HANGING8S. Some few notices may be 
added to those already given uuder CURTAINS. 
The curtains which closed the doors of the 
chancel screen in later times often bore the 
pictorial_ representation of some saint or angelic 
At the present day St. Michael is often 


fair linen cloths on Which to receive the body of | represented upon them as prohibitiug all acces» 
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to the bema (Neale, Eastern CA. i. 195). It 
was ou the curtain of the bema of the church at 
Anablatha that St. Epiphanius saw the painted 
figure which gave him so much offence, and 
caused him to tear the curtain, and desire that it 
should be replaced by one of a single colour 
(Epiphan. Epit. ad Joann. p. 319). The censure 
passed by Asterius of Amasia on the excessive 
luxury displayed in the textile fabrics of his day 
proves that at the end of the fourth century re- 
presentations of sacred facts were woven in the 
stufis in ordinary use for hangings, and even for 
dresses. The same author also describes the 
painted hangings of the sepulchre of St. Euphe- 
mia at Chalcedon representing the martyrdom of 
that saint (Aster. Amas. Zoml. de Divit. et 
Lazaro; Enarrat. in martyr. Euphem.). Paulinus 
of Nola is another authority on the decoration 
of these vela with pictorial designs :— 


“ Vela coloratis textum fucata figuris." 


A telum concealing the altar from the gaze 
of the laity is mentioned in the office for the 
dedication of a church in the Sacramentary of 
Gregory. When the bishop, having brought the 
relics which were to be deposited within it, 
had arrived at the altar, he was to be concenled 
from the sight of the people by a veil, before 
he proceeded to anvint the four corners with 
the chrism (extenso velo inter clerum et popu- 
lum, Muratori, ii. 481). An offering of hangings 
rela was made to the church of St. Peter's by a 
lady of rank named Rusticiana, which were 
carried to their destination bv the whole body 
of the clergy chanting a litany (Greg. Magn. 
Epist. ix. 38). The supposititivus Second Eprstle 
of Clement to James the Lord's brother, “de 
sacratis vestibus et vasis," gives minute direc- 
tions for the washing of the altar cloths and 
other vestments of the church by the deacons 
and other ministers of the church, in vessels 
specially set apart for the purpose, near the 
sacristy. The door-keepers are also enjoined to 
take care that no one thoughtlessly wiped his 
hands on the curtain of the door, and to remind 
those who were guilty of such irreverence that 
“ the veil of the Lord's Temple is holy " (Labbe, 
Concil. i. 99). Gregory of Tours informs us that 
on the conversion of Clovis, selemn processions 
were instituted in the streets, which were 
shaded with painted veils, while the churches 
were adorned with white curtains (Greg. Turon. 
Hist. Franc. 1i. 31). According to Hetele ( fei- 
trije zur Archdologie, ii. 252), tapestry curtains 
were employed to protect the apertures of 
windows in churches before the general intro- 
duction of glazing. [E.V.] 
HARE. The boy who represents Spring 
among the Fvur Seasons frequently carries a 
hare in his hand. The idea of speed in the 
Christian course was associated with it. It is 
sometimes connected with the horse (Perret v. 
lvii.) or with the palm (Boldetti, 506). Its 
presence in Christian decoration seems to be con- 
nected with the Roman taste for ornamenting 
their rooms with domestic, agricultural, or hunt- 
ing subjects. Many places of assembly, no doubt, 
contained pictures by Pagan hands in the earliest 
days; and the ingenuity of Cliristian preachers 
would in al! probability make use of them for 
type and metaphor ; and so the animal or other 
object would become a recognized and customary 
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subject of Christian ornament, acquiring a srvmne- 
bolical meaning. In such examples as the vine 
or shepherd, that meaning of course eristel 
before; and the distinction between scriptural 
and all other symbols is on the whole surhicientij 
well-marked in early work. [R.StqJ.T.j 


HARIOLI. [AsTROLOGY ; DIVINATIOS.] 


HARLOTS. Compare FORNICATION.  Tge 
maintaining and harbouring of harlots was 
severely punished by the laws of the empire; a 
man who permitted his house to become a piace 
of assignation for improper purposes was punistel 
as an adulterer (Pandect. lib. xlviii. tit. 5,1. 8); 
if a man discovered his wife to be a procuress, it 
was a valid ground of divorce (Codez Tind 
lib. iii. tit. 16, 1.1); careful provision was made 
against fathers or masters prostituting tbeir 
children or slaves (Codex Just. lib. xi. tit. +u, 
1. 6). Socrates (Z7. E. v. 18) commends Theo- 
dosius the Great for demolishing the houses of 
ill fame in Rome. Theodosius the yeunger pere 
formed the same service for Constantigspie, 
enacting that keepers of infamous houses skould 
be publicly whipped and expelled the city, wnile 
their slaves were set at liberty (Theodos. Azre, 
18, de Zenonibus). All these laws were centirmel 
by Justinian (.Norel. 14) who also increased the 
severity of the punishments. 

The church, as was natural, visited presntu- 
tion with the severest censure.  Baptim w3s 
denied to harlots (zdpvas) and to those who 
maintained them (xopvoBogKovs). (Constt. Aj<s. 
viii. 32). The council of Elvira, A.D. 343, ovduss 
tnat if a parent, or any Christian whaterer, 
exercise the trade of a procurer, forasmuca zs 
they set to sale the person of another,or rather 
their own, they shall not be admitted to cem- 
munion, no, not at their last hour; and the same 
penalty is denounced (c. 70) by the same ccundil 
against a wife who prostitutes herself with bet 
busband's connivance. (C.] 


HATFIELD, COUNCIL OF (Hehe 
thense, or ZHeditfeldense, Concilium) 17 S 
A.D. 680, at Bishop's Hatfield in Hertford:nire, 
attended by all the bishopa of Britnin, The 
dore, archbishop of Canterbury, presiding. heH 
for making a declaration against Futvebi“a- 
ism and Monothelism. Pope Agatho wi-hel 
that "Theodore should have attended his cvuai 
of 125 bishops at Rome, March 27 of the same 
year, preliminarily to the 6th general council. asd 
had sent John, precentor of his churcn ot st. 
Peter, with the acts of the Lateran ceunai 
under pope Martin 1., A.D. 649, against Mone- 
thelism, to invite him thither. But Thecdere. 
being either unable to leave for other reasens Sr 
unwilling to come from knowing that Wirril, 
bishop of York, whose case had caused so much 
strife, was already there, collected this ceunil 
instead, and despatched a copy of its srnodica! 
letter to Roma by John, where it was read witt 
great satisfaction, and probably before the Bih 
council, which met Nov. 7, had cemmencsi, 
Bede. who was about eight years old when tiis 
synod took place, gives three different extracis 
irom its letter, in substance as tollogs :— 

1. The bishops declare that “ they hare set 
forth the right and orthodox faith, as delirerel 
by our Lord to His disciples, and handed dowo 
in the symbol of the holy fnthers, and by all tke 
sacred and universal synods, and by the wbcie 
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body of approved doctors of the Catholic church. 
Following whom, they also confess the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, the Holy Trinity in Unity, 
consubstantial, and the Unity in Trinity, one 
God in three consubstantial Persons of equal 
honour and glory." 

2, They “ receive the five general cvuncils," 
mentioning each by name. 

3, “ Likewise the synod of Rome, A.D. 649, 
under Martin 1.," after which they say: “ We 
receive and glorify our Lord Jesus, as they 
glorijed Him, neither adding nor subtracting 
anything. We anathematise from the heart all 
they anathematised, and receive all they re- 
ceived: glorifying God the Father without be- 
ginning, and His only begotten Son, born of the 
Father before all worlds, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeding ineffably from the Father and the Son, 
according to the preaching of the above-named 
holy apostles and prophets and doctors, to all 
which we have subscribed, who with archbishop 
Theodore have expounded the Catholic faith." 
This assertion of procession from the Son as well 
as the Father, which is not found in any docu- 
ment received by the &th council, may seem to 
indicate that the interpolated form of the creed 
had got into Britain by then; but it may be 
explained in another way. We are told in 
another place by Bede, that when Theodore was 
consecrated at Rome by Vitalian, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that abbot Adrian should ac- 
company him into England: “Et, ut ei doctrinae 
cooperator ezistens, diligenter attenderet, neguid 
ille contrarium veritati fidei, Gruecorum more, in 
ecelesiam cui praesset, introduceret" (£. H. iv. 
1). Adrian remained in that capacity till his 
death, A.D. 710, and Theodore commenced work, 
““ per omnia comitante et coopcrante Adriano i 
(db. c. 2). Now Adrian was a foreigner, as well 
as Theodore. He was a learned Atrican, and 
Africa was the country that boasted of the 
clearest authorities as yet, for procession from 
the Son as well as the Father, in 5S. Austin and 
Fulgentius. In conclusion, Bede tells us that 
John the precentor also took part in this synod, 
and was tlocked to by the whole country for 
instruction in the Roman chant (Mansi, xi. 175- 
80; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 1+1—-51). 

' [E. S. Ff.) 
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HEAD, COVERING OF THE. Christian 


men in ancient days praved with uncovered 
head, according to the apostolic injunction 
(1 Cor. xi. 4, 5). Chrysostom's comment on the 
passage shows clearly that this was the practice 
of his own time, as well as of the apostolic age. 
Tertullian (Aj:ol. e. 30) says that Christian_men 
prayed with bare head, as having no need to 
conccal a blush, insinuating that the heathen 
might well blush for some of the prayers which 
they uttered; and Cyprian may perhaps be al- 
Juding to the same custom, when he says (Dc 
Z.apsis, c. 2) that the head of a Christian was 
uncontaminated by the head-covering of the 
heathen sacrificer. On the other hand, as both 
the apostolic precept and the custom of the East 
imi:udle it indecent for women to be seen with un- 
covered head, the women of the Oriental and 
African churches covered their heads not only in 
the congregntion, but generally when they ap- 
peared in public. 'The breaking in upon this 
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custom led Tertullian to write his treatise De 
Virginibus Valandis, in which he contends that 
not only matrons, but maidens—who had been 
allowed a somewhat greater licence—should 
cover their heads etfectually. He is especially 
severe (c. 17) on those who wore a simple band 
or fillet, which did not cover the top of the 
head ; or laid a mere slip of linen on the top of 
the head, which did not reach even to the ears; 
he insists that the veil or head-covering should 
at any rate come down to meet the top of the 
dress; the whole space which would be covered 
by the hair if it were let down should be covered 
by the veil; and he holds up for admiration and 
imitation the Arab women, who so covered the 
head and face as to leave only one eye visible. 
Contrary to Roman practice, they preferred to 
see rather than to be seen. But most of all does 
he inveigh against those women who, even when 
psalms are said and the name of God named, 
continued uncovered, or with veils thrown back 
(retectae perseverant); who even in prayer fan- 
cied themselves covered with a strip of lace or 
fringe on the top of the head. But Tertuilian's 
rizorous views were not those of the Church at 
large; as a general rule Christian women have 
worn the head-dresses of their country and 
station, and have covered their heads in the 
place of assembly. Men, to speak genemally, 
have always prayed with uncovered head, Yet 
about the 8th century the Ordo Komanus FI, 
(c. 8, p. 46) says that at the reading of the 
Gospel neither crown nor any other covering is 
kept on the head, an expression which seems to 
imply that during the saying of some portions 
of the office crowns or other coverings were 
retained. 

2, With regard to the head-covering of clerics, 
the Gregorian Sacramentary (p. 38) lays down 
the rule, that no cleric stands in the church at 
any time with covered heud, unless he have an 
inirmity. In spite, however, of the generality 
of the expression “ ullo tempore," the meaning of 
the sentence is probably limited by the words 
which stand at the head of the rubric, “ per 
totam Quadragesimam.' That some kind of 
ceremonial head-dress was worn by bishops anu 
priests from the 4th century onward seems 
certain. See INFULA, MITRE. 

3. For the head-covering of monks, see Cu- 
CULLA, HooD. [C.) 


HEAD OF ALL CHURCHES. The emperor 
Justinian in a rescript (Codex, lib. 1, tit. 2,1. 24) 
gives to the patriarchal church of Constantinople 
the title of “ Head of all the Uhurches "—“ Con- 

tantinopolitana ecelesia. omnium aliarum est 
caput." See PATRIARCH ;. POPE. [C.] 


HEARERS. [AUDIENTES; CATECHUMENS ; 
DocTOR.] 


HEATHEN, THE, in relation to the Church. 

1. The dutv of praving for the heuthen was 
amply recognized by the early Christians. Thus 
in the Ignatian letter to the Ephesians (c. 10) 
we find tbe exhortation, “pray also without 
ceasing for the rest of mankind ; for there is in 
them a hope of repentance, that they may attain 
to God/“' St. Augustine (Zpist. 217, ad Vitalen, 
c. 2) declares that one, who did not believe that 
the seed of faith was sown in the heart by God, 
tuust needs mock at the words of the priest at 
the altar exhorting the people to pray fvr un- 
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believers, that God may turn them to the faith. 
And again (De Dono Persev. c. 22, S 63) he asks, 
“ When was not prayer made in the Church for 
unbelievers and for its enemies, that they might 
believe?"  Prosper (De Vocat. Genti"m, i. 12) 
tells us that “ the Church prays to God every- 
where, not only for the holy and those already 
regenerate in Christ, but also for all unbelievers 
and enemies of the cross of Christ, for all wor- 
shippers of idols. . . . And what does she ask 
for them, but that leaving their errors they may 
be converted to God?" Such prayers occur in 
the liturgies; in that of St. Mark, for instance, 
we have (Renaudot, Zitt. Orient, i. 153), “ Turn 
back those who have goneastray, enlighten those 
who are in darkness." So the Clementine 
(Constt. Apost. viii. 15): “ We beseech Thee on 
behalf of those who hate us and persecute us for 
Thy Name's sake, for those outside the Church 
and in error, that Thou mayest turn them to 
govd and soften their hearts." In the West, the 
conversion of the heathen was an especial subject 
of prayer—as it is still in the English church— 
on Good Friday. Thus, in the Gelasian Sucra- 
mentary (i. 41; Migne's Patrol. \xxiv. 1105 B) 
the deacon, after bidding prayer for heretics, 
schismatics, and Jews, proceeds, “Let us pray 
also for the pagans, that Almighty God may take 
away the wickedness from their hearts, and that 
forsaking their idola they may turn to the true 
God and His only Son Jesus Christ." So in the 
Gregorian (p. 64), the prayers to be used on the 
Wednesday and Friday in Holy Week include 
one for the pagans.“ 

2. While it is clear Yhat heathen were care- 
fully excluded from the Christian mysteries, it is 
cqually clear that from the earliest times they 
were admitted to that part of Christian worship 
which consisted mainly of instruction. St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xiv. 23) evidently contemplates the pos- 
sibility of heathen entering the place where 
preaching took place, whether it were in the 
shape of an utterance in ““tongues," or prophesy- 
ing. At the end of the 2nd century, all portions 
vf divine worship were not open to all alike ; 
for Tertullian (De Pracscript. c. 41) reproaches 
certain heretics with their want of order and 
discipline, in that not only catechumens were 
admitted to the same privileges as the faithful, 
but even heathen, if they chanced to enter the 
place, had equal access; so did the heretics cast 
their _mock-pearls before swine. In this it is 
implied that the orthodox were more careful of 
their treasure. = [DISCIPLINA ARCANI.] The 
words of Origen (c. Celsum, iii. p. 142, Spencer), 
where, speuking of the care bestowed upon cate- 
chumens, he _sayš that Christians had in view to 
prevent persons vf evH life from coming to their 
common assembly (čari Tdyv xoiwdv aUuTev gVAXo- 
*yov), seem to imply that some kind of scrutiny 
took place before men were admitted to any 
Christian assembly whatever; for he contrasts 
the Cynic practice of receiving all comers to their 
harangues with that of the Christians, and the 
word gvAAoyos does not appear to be taken (like 
obvažis) in the limited sense of “the Eucharistic 
mystery."  Howerer this may be, it is certain 
that at the end of the 4th century the African 
canons (ZV. Conc. Carth. c. 84) specially provide 

a For the substance of this paragraph the writer is 
indebted to the Rev. W, E, Scudamure. 
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that the bishop is not to hinder any one, whetner 
heathen, heretic, or Jew, from entering tre 
church and hearing the word of God, as far as 
the dismissal of the catechumens (usque ad 
missam catech.); and a later Council ((vnc. 
Valletanum, c. 1; A.D. 524) orders the Gospel to 
be read after the Epistle, before the bringing in 
of the gifts [ENTRANCE, & 2) or the dismissal ef 
catechumens,“ in order that not oniv catecnu- 
mens and penitents, but all who belong to the 
contrary part (e diverso sunt) may hear the 
wholesome precepts of the Lord Jesus or the 
sermon of the bishop (sacerdotis); for many had 
been drawn to the faith by the preaching vf the 
prelates (pontificum). The liberty wnich wa: 
granted to heathen does not seein in all cases te 
have been allowed to heretics (Con. Lagd. e. 61 
The liturgies themselves contain evidence tnat 
heathen were permitted to be present during tie 
introductory portion of the Eucharistic elic-. 
In the Clementine, for instance (Cuns't. Aposti. 
viii. 12), the deacon proclaims before the otier- 
tory, “ Let no one of the catechumens, no cene 
of the hearers, no one of the unbelievers (rar 
arlgrov), no one of the heterodox (be present::" 
from which it appears that heathens had nat 
been excluded during the whole of the pre 
vious service. 

3. It does not appear that the infant children 
of heathen parents, remaining in the hestnea 
tamily, were in ancient times ever baptized. It 
would have been held a profanation of the sacra- 
ment to baptize those who were likely to be 
brought up as pagans. But baptism was not 
refused to children of heathen slaves brought to 
baptism by their owners, who could of cvur«e 
ensure them Christian nurture ; and orphans avd 
foundlings—the latter at any rate almost always 
the ofispring of heathen—were frequentiy pre 
sented for baptism by the virgins or others who 
had taken charge of them (Augustine, pif. 23, 
ud Bonifac.; compare Pseudo-Ambros. de Vovat. 
Gent. ii. 18). We may probably discover in this 
presentation of infants for baptism by persons 
other tharz their parents the origin of SPONSOBS 

When the time came tbat Paganism was pro 
scribed and Christianity enjoined, special vare 
was taken that whole families should be brvu cit 
within the pale of Christianity, and tbat the 
head of a household should not undergo bapti-m 
pro forma, while the household remained heathen. 
“ As for those who are not yet baptized,? sirs 
the Code of Justinian (lib. i. tit. ii. de Pagrnis 
|. 10), “let them, with wives and children aul 
all their households, betake themselves to the 
holy churches; and let them provide that ther 
infants (parvuli) be baptized without delay ; but 
let the older children (majores) before baptism 
be instructed in the Scriptures according to the 
canons. But if any, with a view to entering tle 
public service, or to acquiring an office or a pre- 
perty, go through a form of baptism (fingant 
baptizari) and leave in their error their children, 
wives, and others who belong to and depend upon 
them ; they are to be punished by contiscation ut 
goods and other penalties, and excluded from the 
public service." The special case of the Samari- 
tans is provided for by another law (.Norel. 144, 
c. 2); adults were to pass through two years 

Kop abe a KR nl e e ee eo 

b This is given from the text of Bruns (CamoReg, li. 25) 

some texts have “in missa" for “vel missam." 
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instruction and probation, while children not 
capable of instruction in the doctrines of the 
faith were to be admitted to baptism at once. 
Both these laws were included by Photius in his 
Nomocanon (tit. iv. c. 4, p. 907) [COopEx 
CANONUM, p. 400]. 

4. It does not appear that the Church in the 
earliest times had special organizations for the 
conversion of the heathen. It was of course the 
duty of the bishops and clergy of any church to 
endeavour to bring over to tbe faith those pagans 
who dwelt about them, and men were raised up 
from time to time who went forth into lands 
entirely heathen. The monastic orders, in par- 
ticular, especially that of St. Columba, were 
constantly active in propagating the faith of 
Christ [MONASTICISM]. The lives of the great 
missionaries will be found in the DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

It is worth observing, that in the Coronation- 
oflice given by Mćnard with the Gregorian 
Sacramentary (Ad Keginam benedicendum, pp. 
263, 264) the conversion of heathen nations is 
regarded as especially the work of a queen. 
After _putting on the ring, the consecrating 
bishop prays that the queen on the point of 
being crowned ““ may be enabled to call barbarous 
nations to the knowledge of the truth." 

5. The social intercourse_ of heathen and 
Christian, while paganism was still a flourishing 
system, was rendered difficult by two circum- 
stances; the prevalence of more or less idolatrous 
practices in the family life of heathens—liba- 
tions, feasts on sacrificial meats, songs implving 
the recognition of pagan deities, and the like; 
and afterwards by the horror and hatred with 
which the heathen came to regard the votaries of 
what they thought an “ill-omened superstition,*" 
destructive_ of the greatnes; of the empire. 
[FAMILY ; IDOLATRY.] 

Christians who feasted with the heathen in a 
spot appropriated to heathen festivities, even if 
for fear of defilement they took with them their 
own food and ate no other, were sentenced to a 
two-vears' penance among the Substrati [PENI- 
TENCE].  (Conc. Ancir. 6. 7; A.D. 314.) 

6. Until Christianity had developed a litera- 
ture of its own, those Christians who studied 
literature at all, beyond the limits of Scripture, 
of course studied pagan literature; but at the 
end of the 4th century we find the peremptorv 
prohibition (ZV. Conc. Carth. c. 16), “that the 
bishop should not read the books of the gentiles." 

It is not to be supposed however that this precept 
was literally and universally observed ; the vast 
pagan learning (for instance) of Jerome and 
Augustine is matter of notoriety, and it is not to 
be supposed that it was wholly acquired before 
they entered the Christian ministry. Jerome, 
indeed (Epist. 10 [a]. 70] ad Magnum), expressly 
defends Christian writers against the charge that 
they were ignorant of pagan writings, and points 
with pride to the long series of writers who had 
defended Christianity with weapons drawn from 
the pagan armoury. See further under PRo- 
HIBITED BOOKS. [C.] 


HEAVEN. [See FIRMAMENT.] The veiled 
figure on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(Bottari, tav. xv. and elsewhere a female head, 
#d. tav. xxxiii.) is always held to represent 
the firmament of heaven. Considering the word 
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as denoting the future spiritual state of happiness 
in the presence of God, we can hardly pass over 
the symbolic representations of the Lord in 
glory which seem from the 6th century to have 
been the accustomed decorations of Byzantine 
churches. The choir and apse of a church from 
that date were constantly made to symbolize 
heaven and earth: the churches triumphant and 
militant, the_new heaven of glory, and the re- 
newed earth of the soul! regenerated in baptisin. 
The churches of SS. Cosmas and Damianus, 
St. Venantius, and especially of St. Prassede, at 
Rome, may be taken as types of the Byzantine 
treatment of this great subject. In the former 
Our Lord stands on the firmament of clouds, a 
figure of indescribable grandeur. He is not only 
come to His sanctuary, and present with a con- 
gregation of the church, but he is also and at 
the same moment in heaven, apart from time, 
with the church triumphant. Accordingly, here, 
and in St. Prassede, the apse, and the upper part 
of the arch of triumph in advance of it, represent 
Him in glory with His own; saints and martyrs, 
in white robes on gold ground, casting their 
crowns before Him. But at their feet flows the 
mystic Jordan, the river of baptism into His 
death, and also the river of death, the Lethe of 
life and death. 1t separates the glorified church 
in heaven from the sheep of the fold below, who 
are yet militant on earth. 

Parallel representations of the adorativn of 
saints and martyrs in glory are, of course, uni- 
versal from the Gth century; the great proces- 
sions at St. Apollinare Nuova, in Ravenna, will be 
remembered as belonging to the time of Jus- 
tinian. The Last Judgment of Torcello has its 
side of accepted souls (see 8. v.). [R.St.J.T.] 


HEBDOMADARIUS. The word signifies a 
weekly oflicer, and was applied iu monasteries to 
those monks who served, a week in rotation, the 
otlice of cook or reader during refection. In 
Egypt and the Thebaid it was customary in the 5th 
century forall the monks in turn to act as cooks, 
and Cassian traces the custom to the monasteries 
in the East (Cass. Znstit. iv. 19, cf. Hieron. 
Reg. Pachom. Prol. Ep. 22 ad Eustoch. c. 35). 
But see Cass. Znstit. iv. 22. Similarly Benedict 
ordered that none should be excused from this 
duty except on the score of health or urgent 
occupations, intending thus to promote a fellow- 
ship of brotherly feeling; but with his usual 
consideration, he allowed those who might be 
unskilful in this sort of work to have ussistants 
(Bened. Reg. c. 35). 

By the rule called of Magister each “ decad * 
or “decuria" (ten _ monks) under its two deans 
(praepositi), was to hold this otlice tor five 
weeks together, two of the number in turn with 
vne dean being told off each week for the kitchen, 
and tne rest under the other dean working in 
the field (ZReg. Afaqg. c. 17). Even abbats, 
though not unfrequently of illustrious birth, 
were not always exempt. By the rule of Fer- 
reolus, written in the south of France during 
the 6th century, the abbat was to be cook on 
three great festivals in the year, at Christmas, 
at Pentecost, and on the Founders Day (Rea. 
Ferreol. c. 38). It is recorded of Benedictus 
Aniansis the compiler of the Concordia _Regu- 
larum, that he would be intent on literary work 
while at work iu the kitchen ( Vita Bened. Anian. 
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c. 14). By the rule of Caesarius, bishop of 
Arles in the 6th century, abbats and priors were 
excused altogether. 

In some monasteries it was part of the duty 
of the hebdomadarii to prepare the dinner-table, 
and to act as waiters. Benedict indeed, dis- 
tinguishes the “ Septimanarii coquinae " from 
the “ servitores ' (Bened. Reg. cc. 35, 38); but 
the rule of Isidorus, bishop of Seville, in the Tth 
century, combines the offices (Isid. Reg. c. 11); 
and in the rule of “ Magister" the cooks or their 
assistants are ordered not only to wut at table, 
but to carry water, chop wood, clean shoes, wash 
towels, dust the mats in the oratory, and per- 
form various other _menial tasks (Zg. Mag. ce. 
19). In the same rule it is provided, that if.the 
weekly officers are negligent in having the table 
ready for the refection, the abbat himself is to 
put them to the blush by doing it himself 
publicly (Zb. c. 23). In the Cluniac and Cis- 
tercian  monasteries the  hebdomadarii were 
waiters as well as cooks (Marten. Zeg. Bened. 
Comm, ad loc. cit.). 

The week of the hebdomadarii commenced on 
Suuday by a solemn form of admission in the 
oratory after “ matins" (Reg. Bened. c. 35), or 
after * prime" (Reg. Mag. c. 19); the monks 
gving out of office, as well as those just coming 
in, entreating the prayers of their brethren, and 
the blessing of their abbat. On the Saturday 
those, whose term of oltice was over, were to 
deliver up to the “ cellarer " for the use of their 
successors all the utensils &c. under their charge 
in perfect order (Reg. Bened. v. s. Reg. Mag. V. 8.). 
It was an old custom, symbolic of humility and 
brotherly love, for the hebdomadarii, closing 
and commencing their week, to wash the feet of 
their brethren, during which operation silence 
was to be kept, or psalms chanted (Cassian. 
Instit. iv. 19. Bened. Keg. v. s.). By the rule 
of ““ Magister," they were to set about preparing 
the refection three hours before the hvur fixed 
for it; immediately after “ nones" if, as was 
usual, the dinner was at midday, immediately 
after “ć sext " for a dinner at three in the after- 
noon (Ae. Mag. v. 8.). The refection was to be 
served on the stroke (/teg. Bened. v. s.); for any 
anpunctuality they were to be mulcted of the 
yation of bread or a part of it for certnin days 
(leg. Mag. c. 19); the Concordia Regularum 
quotes an anonymous rule (not the “ Regula 
Cujusdam,"  usually aseribed to Columbanus) 
sentencing hebdomadarii guilty of any trivial 
irregularity to twenty-five strokes of the open 
hand (Reg. Cujusd. c. 12), just as Cassian 
vautions them against losing even a pea (Uass. 
Instit. iv. 20). Benedict. wisely arranged that 
the cooks should have some refreshiment, a piece 
of bread and a small cup of beer, (panem ac 
singulos biberes) an hour before the refectiovn, on 
ordinary days; on festivals they were to wait 
til! after the midday muss (Bened. čeg. v. s.). 
Various reasons are supposed by commentators 
for the latter par& of this injunction (Martene 
Her. Comm. ad loc.)\, 

The “ lector_ hebdomadarius *' or reader aloud 
during refection held office, like the “ coqui," 
for a week; but Benedict ordered that only 
those brethren should be readers, whose reading 
was likely to edify (Bened. Xeg. c. 38). On the 
Sunday commencing his week of office the 
reader was thrice to repeat in the oratory the 
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“ Domine, aperi os meum,'" and before begioninz 
to read was to ask the prayers of his heirers, 
lest he should be elated with pride (/9.). Nuta 
word was to be spoken during the lection even 
by way of asking a question on what was beirg 
read; unless the prior (or abbat), shouid thina 
right to interpose an explanation or erhortation; 
the monks were to help another to anvthins 
wanted without a word (/6.). The reader wus 
to have a little bread and wine (for so **mix- 
tum * is to be understovd, according to Martene, 
and not as wine and water), just before reading, 
for fear of faintness or exhaustion; he was to 
dine with the other hebdomadarii atter the public 
meal (/b.). The passages for reading were chsen 
by the abbat either from the Holy Scriptures or 
from lives of saints.  Cassian derives the custom 
of reading aloud at refection from Cappadecia 
(Cass. Znstit. iv. 19). [Seealso, Alteser. Asxf>2a 
ix. 10]. [1. G. S., 


HECATONTARCHAE. The council is 
Trullo (c. 61) condemns to six years eicem- 
imunication those who resort to “ the so -cajled 
hecatontarchae, or such-like  persous" (ro:s 
Aeyoućvois ćkarovrapxas Ši Tigi Toro6Tos) with 
the view of learning from them what ther mir 
choose to reveal, The title of “ hecatontarcie:.? 
is said by Balsamon (quoted by Van Esprn. ii. 
415) to be equivalent to “ Primicerius;" and to 
have been conferred on certain old men wno gave 
themselves out to be possessed of supernatvral 
knowledge and deteived the simple.  Gothotred 
(quoted by Bingham, Antig. XVI. v. 6) thuzks 
that these hecatontarchae are to be identitel 
with the “ centenarii * of the Theodosisn Code 
(lih xvi. tit. 10, 1. 20), who were orlicers of 
certain corporations or companies for_manazisg 


| idolatrous pomps and ceremonies, and frequently 


claimed the power of divination. (DIVINATIUX; 
SOOTIISAVERS.) [C.] 


HEDFELDENSE CONCILIUM.  (Har- 
FIELD, COUNCIL OF. ] 


HEDISTIUS, martyr at Ravenna (saec. iv.); 
commemorated Oct. 12 (JZurt. Rom. Vet., Adotis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


HEGESIPPUS, historian, “ Vicinus Aposto- 
licorum temporum " (tcirca 180 A.D.); cumine- 
morated April 7 (Jfurt. Hieron., Fem. Va, 
Adonis, Usuardi). ([W.F.G.) 


HEGIRA oR HIJRAH (mg 1). Toe 


era commonly used by the Mohammedan bis 
torians is that of tbe Hijrah, or flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Mediua. The epećh 
is the first day of the first month, Molarrem, uf 
the year in which this took place (not the dav 
itselt, which was about sirty-seven days later, 
The epech fell, according to the best Arabian 
authors and astronomers, cited in Ideler ( /frmd- 
buch, ii. 483), on Thursday, July 15, A.D. 622; but 
according to civil usage and the phase of the 
moon, a day later. This discrepanev has to be 
noted. We shall take as the epoch July 16, A.D. 
622, or 5335 Julian Period, with interval dars 
from Christian era [ERA), 227,014. 

In Mohammedan authors the vear is a lunar 
year of 30 and 29 days alternately, having 554 
days. In intercalary years, of which there are 
11 in every 30 years, viz., those marked * in 
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Table [., the last month has one more day. 
a complete cycle of 30 years there are 10,631 
days. 

To conrert a Mohammeđan Date into Old 
Style.—Find the number of cycles by dividing 
the Mohammedan year-date less 1 by.30. Let Q 
be the quotient, R the remainder.  Multiply Q 
by 10,631, to which add the number of days 
corresponding to R in Table I. and the number 
of days corresponding to the months and days in 
Table II., and also 227,014, the interval days trom 
the Christian era. The number of days divided 
by 1461 will give the number of quadriennia 
A.Du and table in ERA 8 5, p. 623, will suffice to 
find the residual year and day of year, 

Add 1 for the current year. 

To convert an 0. S. Date into Mohammedan.— 
Convert into days from Christian era, by same 
rule as in ERA, 85. Subtract 227,014; divide 
remainder by 10,631. Let quotient be Q and 
remainder R. To 30 x Q add the number of 
years corresponding to the number of days in 
Table I. next less than R, and with those over 
find the months and days in Table II. 

Add 1 for the current year. 


TABLE I. 
Years. Days. Years. Days. Years. Days. 
l 354 ll 3898 21* 1442 
22 109 12 4252 22 1796 
3 1063 13% 4607 23 #150 
4 1417 l14 4961 24% #505 
S* 1772 15 5315 25 , 8859 
6 2126 16% 5670 26% 1214 
To 24Hl 11 6024 21 9563 
8 2835 18% 6379 28 9922 
9 3189 19 6133 29% 10277 
10% 3544 20 1087 30 10631 
TABLE II. 
Months. Days. Months. Days. | Months. Days. 
1 30 5 148 9 266 
2 69 6 li 10 295 
3 49 Li 207 11.325 
4.118 a 236 12 354 vr 355 


Observe that two Mohammedan years may 
begin in the same Julian year. This happens 
every 33 or 34 years. 

It may be worth noting that the Persian era 
of Yezdegird commenced June 16, 632, ten years 


later. [L. H.] 
HEGUMENOS. ("Hyovuevos) The Hegu- 


menos of a monastery in the Greek church cor- 
responds to the Latin ABBAT (see that word). 
He was also termed archimandrite. But, ac- 
cording to Helyot (ŽZlist. dos Ordr. Monast. Diss. 
Prelim. c. 11), the term archimandrite passed 
in time from the superior of a monastery 
to the superior-general, originally called the 
exarch, whose otlice it was to “visit? all the 
monasteries in a province. Any monastery so 
desirous at its foundation was exempted from 
the bishop's jurisdiction and placed under the 
sole authority of the patriarch; and the supe- 
rior_ general of these monasterics was a grand 
arcehimandrite (cf. Thomass. dise, kecles. I. iii. 
23). The words Hegumene (“Hyovuevn), Hegu- 
meneion (“Hyovueveiov), and Hegumencia (*Hyov- 
pevela) (all from the classical term for the head- 
ship of a confederacy) signifv abbess, monasterv 


In , (or abbat's rooms), and oflice of abbat. 
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(Suic. 
(I. G. S.) 


HEMIPHORION 


Thes. Eccles. s. v.) 


HEILETON. ([FEILETON.] 


HELENA. (1) Mother of Constantine the 
Great (tcirca 328 A.D.) ; commemorated Aug. 18 
(Jfart. Usuardi); Maskarram 18 =Sept. 15 (Cal. 
Ethiop.). See also UONSTANTINE, 

(2) Virgin-saint of Auxerre: “ Natalis?" May 
22 (Jfart. Usuardi) ; translation and deposition 
May 22 (Afart. Adonis, in Appendice). 

([W.F.G.] 

HELIAS, presbyter and _martyr at Cordova 
with Isidorus and Paulus, monks ; commemorated 
April 17 (Afart. Usuardi). (W.F.G.) 


HELIMENAS, or HELYMAS, presbyter 
of Babylonia, and _martyr at Cordula, under 
Decius, with Chrysotelus and Parmenius, pres- 
byters, and the deacons Lucas and Mucius (or 
Lucius and Mucas); commemorated April 22 
(3fart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.] 


HELIODORUS, martvr in Africa with Ve- 
nustus and seventy-five others; commemoratel 
May 6 (Hart. Usuardi). [\W.F.G.] 


HELIOLATRAE. [FAITHFUL.] 


HELISAEUS, HELIZAEUS, or ELISHA, 
the prophet; commemorated June 14 (Jfa:f. 
Bom. Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). See also 
ELISHA. [W. F. G.) 


HELL. A frequent subject of _medineval 
Christian art in the sense of the appointed place 
or state of future punishment; but the writer 
is not aware of any such representation of un- 
questionable date and authenticity within the 
first eight centuries, unless the judgment- 
mosaic of Torcello may be considered an ex- 
ception, which is very doubtful. See Lasr 
JUDGMENT. The Book of Kells, and Saxon and 
Irish MSS. contain numerous dragons, and even 
grotesque devils; but they certainly seem to 
have more to do with the prevaniling taste for 
lacertine or serpentine ornament, and general 
melancholy or ferocity of mind, than with any 
doctrinal idea of evil spirits. The regular 
Inferno begins with the early Florentine revival, 
in the baptistery of St, Giovanni. [R. St. J.T.) 


HELLADIUS, iepouaprus; commemorated 
May 28 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


HELPIDIUS, bishop and confessor at Lyons ; 

commemorated Sept. 2 (JIZuart. Adonis, Usuardi). 
 [W.F.G.] 

HEMIPHORION  (Zuepćpiov), seemingly 
some kind of upper garment, worn by men and 
women. Epiphanius ( Z/aeresis 69, S 3) describes 
Arius as wearing a colobion (see the word) and 
a hemiphorion; the latter probably over the 
former, which was a close tunic. And Palladius 
(Hist. Lausiaci, p. 148) says that the pounger 
Melania_ gave her silken hemiphoria to make 
“ kaAuuuara Trois Buriasrnpiois,"' hangingstor the 
sanctuary, or altar-eloths, whichever it may be. 

Hesvehfus and Suidas write the word iurgapiov, 
connecting it with papos (a shawl or wrapper), 
and translating it “ dimidium vestis," “dimi- 
diata vestis." It was probably therefore one or 
the many forms of the pallium, smaller than 
that commonly worn. (Suicer's Zhesaurus, s. v.). 


[C.] 
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HEOTHINA (Ta ćwB8iwd). The Heothinon is 


an anthem sung in the Greek office of lauds (rd 
bp8pov), and occurs after the alva: (i.e. on ordi- 
nary davs, Pss. cxlviii., cxlix., cl., on Sundays 
and important festivals, a short equivalent); and 
certain versicles called StichoY and short anthems 
called Sti:hera which follow them, and is placed 
between the clauses of the doxology, “glory, 
&c.'? (86ta). and “both now, &c." (Kal vUv)." 
The Heothinon varies with the musical tone of 
the week; there being one to each tone; and 
they are found in the Paracletice, or book con- 
taining the various antiphons or  troparia, 
arranged according to the different tones. The 
form of the Heothinon is that of any other Greek 
antiphon. 

(2.) T& dobiva (edayyćMia). These are Gospels 
relating to the Resurrection, one of which is 
read on Sundays in the Greek office of lauds. 
They are eleven in number. [H.J. H.] 


HERACLEAS. (1) Patriarch of Alexandria, 
A.D. 246; commemorated July 14 (Mart. Usu- 
ardi); Taksas 8 = Dec. 4 (Cal. Ethiop.). 

(2) Martrr in Thrace _ with Euticus and 
Plautus; commemorated Sept. 29 (Mart. Usu- 
ardi). (W.F.G.) 


HERACLIDES, sli at Alexandria with 
Heros, Plutarchus, Potamiena, Šerenus, and 
three others; commemorated June 28 (Mart. 
Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


HERACLIUS. (1) Bishop and confessor at 
Sens (fcirca 522 A.D.); commemorated June 8 
(Hart. Usuardi). 


(2) Saint, of Nyon; commemorated with 
Paulus Aquilinus, and two others, May 17 (26.) 


(8) Martyr at Tuder in Tuscany, with Feli- 
cissimus and Panlinus; commemorated May 26 
(Hfart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). —[W.F.G.] 


HERASTUS, or ERASTUS, bishop of Phi- 
lippi, and _martyr; commemorated July 26 
(Afart. Usuardi, Ado de Festiv. SS. Apostolorum). 

(W.F.G.] 

HERCULANUS. (1) Saint, of Rome: “ Na- 
talis" Sept. 5 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(2) Soldier, saint at Lyons; commemorated 
Sept. 25 (Mart. Usuardi). 


(3) Bishop, martyr at Perugia; commemorated 
Nov. 7 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 
(W.F.G.] 


HERESY, considered as a delictum, or offence 
against the law of the church. 

The Greek word afpegis imports (1) a choosing 
(Lev. xxii. 18, LX X.; 1 Maccab. viii. 30); (2) that 
which is dliasćir especially an opinion which one 
chooses to hold, as aipćres drvAelas (2 Pet. ii. 
1); used by ecclesiastical writers for opinions 
deviating from the true Christian faith ; (3) a 
body of men holding a particular opinion, as 
(e. g.) those holding particular opinions in phi- 
losophy_(Diog. Laert, i. 13 etc.). In the New 
Testament it is used of the Sadducees (Acts v. 
17), the Pharisees (Zb. xv. 5, and DIE. xxvi. 
5), of the Christian community (26. xxiv. 5, 14; 


* The Greek form of duxology after tbe salms does not 
contain tha clause “Sicut erat in principio"" (Goar 
Euchol. nvtae in Laud. 0f1.). 
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xxviii. 22). So Constantine (Euseh. H. ZF. x. 5, 
$$ 21, 22) speaks of the church as 1) alpegis & 
KaBoMiKh, fo dverdTI alpegis. We are con- 
cerned with the term mini in the second et 
these significations. 

The word was used by the early fathers with 
a good deal of latitude to designate systems 
which adopted, or professed to adopt. any 
Christian element whatever (Burton. Zunpšja 
Lect. p. 12); so the Trullan council (c. 95) 
applies the word “heretic"' alike to those wbo 
were, and to those who were mot, reckoned 
Christians ; but it is generally applied to tno<e 
who, holding the leading truths of the faith, 
deviate in some point or pointa. 

To define heresy is, as St. Augustine says (Z+ 
Haeret. Praef.), “altogether impossible, or at 
any rate most difficult ;"' and when first asked 
to write a book on heresy himself, he illustrated 
the ditficulty by pointing out (Ep. 222, ad vuod- 
rult.) that Philastrius bishop of Brescia. in bis 


book of heresies,: enumerated 28 which had 


originated among the Jews before Christ, and 
128 afterwards, but that Epiphanius of Cyprus 
discovered only 80 altogether. But he is carelul 
to note (Epist. 43) that, whaterer be the 
definition, it is not the mere falseness of an 
opinion, but the spirit in which it is held. that 
constitutes heresv; they who do not detend a 
wrong opinion in an obstinate temper (pertinaci 
animositate), especially they who are in error 
mainly by the accident of birth, are not to i« 
reckoned heretics. With which accords tle 
common definition, that heresy is “ pertinu 
defensio dogmatis ecclesiae universalis judicio 
condemnati." See Decrctum Grat. Cau. 11. 
qu.iii.c. 29 ff. Thelaw of the emperor Arcvlins, 
dated A.D. 395, and _ given in the Car Trn 
(XVI. v. 28), is the first legislative definiticn. 
“ Qui vel levi argumento a judicio catholicae 
religionis et tramite detecti fuerint deviare" 
which is moditied by another expression of tke 
same Arcadius (Code, L. 13, De _Paganis), “qui 
a Catholicae Religionis dogmate deviare_ na- 
tendunt," where the word ** contendunt " is heH 
to refer to the same pertinacity in maintsining 
an opinion on which Augustine dwells (Van 
Espen, pt. iii. tit. iv. e. 221f£.). Van Espen o 
siders this, if not an absolutely accurate deu r.j> 
tion, to be that which has governed the sut- 
sequent practice of the church. He maintain: 
its soundness as a definition, because ou the cn: 
band it allows no deviation whatever frum the 
Catholic creed, and on the other tolerute- a 
reasonable latitude of speculation by taking n9 
cognizance of constructive heresv. To cr 
stitute the canonical oftfence the heresy mrst 
consist—i., in a departure, not from the implied 
belief of Christianity, but from that which the 
church through her creeds and canons has 
declared to be a matter of faith ; ii., the error 
must be persistent and wilful, and, as Augustine 
points out (De Civ. Dei, xviii. 51), after admo- 
nition ; iii., it must not only be suspectad but 
detected and adjudicated upon. (Van Espen 
Jus Eecdl. III. iv. 2; Field, Of the Church, iii 
ce. 3, Đ. 

2. i. The cognizance of heresy was vestal in 
the bishops separately, as well as cvllectireis. 
lt belongs exclusively to the spiritual ore, 
says Ambrose (Ep. 21), addressing the emperor 
Valentinian, to decide on matters of doctriae. 
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The episcopate was held to be one, where the 
faith was concerned, and each bishop was charged 
with maintaining it, although for practical con- 
venience his government extended only over a 
single diocese.  "Fhis jurisdiction granted to the 
bishop in matters of faith appears from the 
power possessed by him in the ante-Nicene 
church of varying the expressions of the creed 
in use in his diocese, in order to meet prevailing 
heresies; provided, of course, that the fun- 
damental unity of the faith was unimpaired ; 
instances of such variations are given in Bing- 
ham, Antiq. Il. vi. 3. The reference to the 
belief of individual bishops as a standard of 
doctrine is further evidence in the same direction. 
Thus Theodosius in a rescript quoted in Sozomen 
(ZH. E. vii. 4) exhorts his subjects to keep the 
faith delivered by St. Peter, and by Damasus of 
Rome, and Peter of Alexandria. Other references 
of the kind are collected in Gothofred's com- 
mentary on Codez Theod. xvi. 1, de fide Catholicd. 
It was an exercise of this authority by Gelasius 
bishop of Rome, A.D. 492—6, condemning in a 
decretal_ epistle the writings of Faustus the 
Semi-pelagian archbishop of Riez, which gave 
rise to the first Roman catalogue of forbidden 
books. After the empire became Christian, 
attempts were made by some of the emperors to 
arrogate to themselves this spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishops. The first instance of the kind, 
unless the laws of Theodosius on heretics are to 
be regarded as such, is that of the usurper 
Basiliscus, emperor_ of the East, 475—7, who 
issued an encyclic letter condemning the council 


of Chalcedon, and laying down definitious of 


faith. An example followed with more success 
by Justinian, whose edicts on doctrine as well as 
discipline obtained acceptance by being  pro- 
inulgated through the patriarchs, metropolitans, 
and bishops. The ecvlesiastical legislation of 
Charlemagne also trenched upon the same pre- 
rogative; discussion was permitted in the synods 
summoned by him, but the emperor reserved the 
decision to himself, and issued the decrees in his 
own name. But no ecclesiastical authority 
superseded that of the bishops till A.D. 1204, 
when two Cistercian_abbots were sent by 
Innocent III. to the south of France to inves- 
tigate the Albigensian heresy; and in 1231 
Gregory IX. issued a commission to the Domini- 
cans to constitute a special court of heresy ; this 
was the beginning of the Inquisition. (Van Espen, 
Jus. Eccl. |. xxii. 3.) 

ii. The general power of each bishop to defend 
the faith was restricted, in dealing with an 
individual heretic, to his own diocese. If the 
accused _ was one of the clergy, the bishop was 
required in the African church to take neigh- 
bouring bishops to sit with him (1 Conc. Carthag. 
c. 11; 2 Cone. Cartluy. c. 10); but this rule 
was not confined to accusations of heresy. With 
the bishop in some instances sat the presbyters— 
whether or not this privilege was universally 
conceded to them. The synod of Antioch, A.D. 
264, which condemned Paul of Samosata, con- 
tained presbyters (Euseb. #1. E. vii. 28). So the 
first condemnation of _Arius was not pronounced 
by Alexander bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 319, till 
he had summoned the presbytery and some other 
bishops to hear the charge (Epiphan. Z/acr. 69, c. 
3). And the accusation against Pelagius was first 
beari before John, bishop of Jerusalem, and a 
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synod of his presbyters, A.D. 415. If objectiop 
was made to the decision of the bishop, an appeal 
lay to a larger council, either of the province, or 
finally of the whole church ; instances of which are 
too notorious to need citing. A bishop charged with 
heresy could be tried only by a synod of bishops. 
The officer charged with the preliminary inves- 
tigation is designated by one of the laws of 
Justinian (Novel. 137, c. 5). “If any clergvman 
is accused in point of faith, if he is a bishop he 
shall be examined before his metropolitan, but 
if he is a metropolitan then before the patriarch.?? 

3. The penalties attached to heresy were both 
ecclesiastical and civil. 

i. By ecclesiastical law an obstinate heretic 
was excommunicated, and if he continued con- 
tumacious, his exclusion from church-member- 
ship was made more rigorous. The 6th canon 
of the council of Laodicea forbids those _ who 
continue in their heresy to enter the house of 
God. But this exclusion could not have been 
universal, for the 4th council of Carthage, 
A.D. 398 (c. 84) distinctly prohibits the bishop 
from preventing Gentiles, Jews, or heretics from 
being present in church during the Missa Cate- 
chumenorum ; and the council of Valentia, A.D. 
524 (c. i.) orders the gospel to be read before 
the oblations, so that heretics, among others, 
may have an opportunity of hearing [cf. 
HEATHEN]. Another stigma aflired to heretics 
was the rejection of their evidence in any 
ecelesiastical court against a Catholic. The 
Apostolical Canons (c. 74) say expressly that the 
evidence of a heretic shall not be received against 
a bishop. The 129th canon of the African code 
also mentions heretics among other infamous 
persons whose  testimony was  inadmissible 
(+ Conc. Carthag. c. 96). The so-called 6th 
canon of the council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, 
guards this disability from abuse by confining 
it exclusively to ecclesianstical causes ; if a heretic 
had a civil cause of complaint against a bishop, 
the council allowed him his remedy; but the 
Justinian code deprived_ him even of this. 
Another class of penal enactments was directed 
to the protection of the orthodox from the 
infection of heresy. One of the Apostolical 
Canons (c. 45) forbids, under pain of suspension, 
any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, to pray with 
heretics, or_permit them to officiate; another 
(c. 63) inhibits either clergy or lnity from wor- 
shipping in a synagogue of heretics. The council 
of Laodicea (c. 9) would not permit Catholics 
to frequent the cemeteries or celebrations of 
so-called_ martyrdoms of heretics, nor (c. 33) 
tolerate any devotions with them. The 4th 
council of Carthage, A.D. 398 (c. 71), pronounces 
the assemblies of heretics to be not churches but 
conventicles; gnd (c. 72) prohibits both praying 
and singing psalms with them. The Spanish 
council of Lerida, A.D. 523 (c. 13), rejects the 
oblation of any who has presented his children 
for baptism by a heretic; this must mean, not 
ina case of necessity, where it would be admitted, 
but deliberately.  (Bingham, Antig. XVI i. 4). 
Social intercourse with heretic3 was also pro- 
hibited. “A clergyman must avoid both the 
entertainments and the society of  heretics" 
(+ Conc. Carthag. e. 70; 1 Conc. Tolet. c. 15; 
1 Conc. Turon. e. 8; Conc. Venet. c. 3). Augustine 
relates (Confess. iii. 11) that whjle he waz a 
Manichaean his mother would not sit at the 
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same table with him. The council of Laodicea 
(c. 32) forbids Christians to receive the EULOGIAE 
or heretics, and also (cc. 10, 31) to intermarry 
with them. This last prohibition appears to 
hare been universally enforced (Conc. Eliber. 
c. 16; Conc. in Irudl. c. 72). The laws of the 
church are not so strict as the civil edicts after- 
wards became in prohibiting the study of here- 
tical books ; there is one canon (4 Conc. Carthag. 
C. i6) which forbids a bishop to read heathen 
authors under any circumstances, and heretical 
ones unless time or necessity require. 

li. The civil proceedings against heretics began 
with some edicts of Constantine against the 
Donatists, A.D. 316; but a much more extensive 
series of laws was enacted by Theodosius the 
Great with a view to put an end to the divisions 
of the church arising from the controversies of 
the 4th century, and to enforce uniformity of 
belief by legal penalties. The first of these was 
passed immediately after the general council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 381, and between that 
period and A.D. 394, fifteen other such edicts 
were published. A further law was enacted by 
Honorius, A.D. 408, and others in the kast by 
Arcadius and the vounger Theodvsius, and others 
again by Justinian, A.D. 529. The laws are 
chiefly contained in book xvi. tit. v. de Haereticis 
of the Theodosian Code, although a few are to 
be found under other titles. Here it will be 
sufficient to givea bare abstract of the most 
severe of them.  Heretics were deprived of all 
oftices of profit or dignity in the state; they 
could neither receive nor begueath property ; no 
civil contract with them was binding ; they were 
fined, banished, subjected to corporal punishments, 
and even sentenced to death. Other laws were 
designed to prevent the propagation of heresy, 
No heretical assemblies might be held, nor con- 
venticles built, nor clergy ordained; their books 
were to be burnt and their children disinherited. 
These edicts were not directed against all heretics 
indiseriminately, but against various sects which 
were held to be most dangerous to faith or 
morals. From the account of Sozomen (/. E. 
vii. 12), they were intended to strike terror 
rather than to be executed; but heretics were 
always exposed to them, and, in one conspicuous 
instance, the most severe penalty, that of death, 
was inflicted on Priscillian and some of his 
adherents; the first example in the church of 
any one being put to death for his opinions. 

4. i. The admission of heretics to the church 
is closely involved with the controversies of the 
4th century on the validity of heretical baptism 
[BAPTiSM, ITERATION OF, p. 172). Their bear- 
ing on the reconciliation of heretics, and the 
further question of the relation in which the 
practice of anointing converts from  heresy 
stands towards the rite of confirmation, are 
discussed _ in Morinus (de Poenit. ix. 7-11). 
This article is concerned only with any rites or 
terms of admission which indicate the course of 
canonical_ discipline. The council of Eliberis 
(c. 22) appoints ten years' penance to those who 
had deserted the faith and afterwards returned, 
With a proviso that if they had lapsed in intincy 
they should be received back without delay. 
Later councils (Cone. Agath. c. 60; Conc. Epaon. 
c. 29) deprecating this severity, reduce the term 
to two years, on condition that the penitent 
fasts three days a week and comes frequently to 
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church. Longer penalties were cxacted from 
those who had submitted to re-haptism amenz 
the heretics, the earlier practice in thi> to» being 
more severe; the 1st council of Valence, A.D. 374 
(c. 3), denies communion to them til tne hour 
of death, that of Lerida, A.D. 523 (c. 9), only tr 
nine years. In this, however, as in other ponis 
of discipline, much was lett to the discretion vr 
the bishop (Conc. Agath. c. 60; & Conc. Au el 
c. 8). In general the practice of the church, 
which is involved in some obscuritv, apreurs to 
have been to admit converts without any actuil 
penance, submitting them however to some cut- 
ward form or ceremonial of penitence (sub iazji.-€ 
poenitentine, Innocent : Ep. 18, ad Aleram. c. 3) 
A letter of Gregory the Great (Zjasf. ix. 61, ud 
Quirin.) directs that those who had once Le 
baptized in the name of the Trinity shevil 
be received by imposition of hands, which wa, 
the Western use, or by unction, which was that 
of the East, or by a profession of faith. 

Of these forms of reconciliation that bv imp- 
sition of hands was the earliest. It is spostn si 
by Eusebius (4. £. vii. 2) us a practice wbih 
was ancient in the time of Stephen, biskup ot 
Rome, A.D. 2593-7; Cyprian also calls it tne 
ancient custom in his time (Zp. 71 ad (Quiustun) 
It was prevailing in the time of Innocent (Ž;4. 
2 ad lictric. c. 8, 22 ad Epis. Macedos. a. €, 
9); it was known to Augustine (dr fu. e. 
ljonat. iii. 11, ibid. vi. 15), and was the subject 
of the decrees of various councils (1 Cune. Aris. 
c. 8; Conc. Nicaen, c. 8). "By a canonical epistie 
of Širicius, bishop of Rome, A.D. 384—95. heretk» 
were to be admitted by imposition, together with 
invocation of the Spirit. But the statement uf 
Gregory that impositivn of hands was the We-t-rm 
custom, and unction the Eastern, is only partiatir 
correct.  —"Unction ws in use in both the Sjatish 
and the Gallic churches (1 Conc. Aruuswe. 6. 1; 
Conc. Epaon. c. 16), and it is likely that wien 
Gregory wrote he was referring only to the 
principal_ church of the West, that of Kome 
(Martene de fat. iii. 6). 

ii. In the 4th century, converts from some 
heresies were received into the church by uncti-n. 
with formal renunciation of their errors (LC: *. 
Laod. €. 7; 1 Conc. Constant. c. 7). Tbe Tru.lan 
council, following the 1st of Constantinopie. de- 
scribes the manner of admissivn: * We receive 
Arians, Macedonians, Novatians, Quartodecimans 
and Apollinarians, when they give in wr:ttrn 
forms of belief (A1B€AAous ; for instances of this 
practice see Soc. #1. E. iv. 12, Soz. H. E. iit. 22) 
nnd anathematize every heresy not acerliuz 
with the mind of the holy and apostolic abun; 
sealing (that is, anvinting) them with the kui 
vintment on the forehead, and eyes, and nostri 
and mouth, and ears; and as we seal them. we 
say, * The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghe=t" 
The Arabic version of the Nicene canans (c. 3], 
Hardouin, vol. i. p. 468) has another iorm vt 
admission.  “1f any one is converted to tin 
orthodox faith he must be received inte tte 
church by the hands of the bishop or preshvter, 
who ought to instruct him tc anathematize ail 
who oppose the orthodox faith and contridit 
the apostolic church. He cught also to anstbe- 
matize Arius and his heresv, nnd openlv apd 
sincerely profess the faith. After this the bishep 
or priest whose office it is, shall reveive him and 
aneint him with the unction of Chrisin, and sigu 
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biru three times while anointing him, and pray- 
ing over him in the prayer of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and prayer shall be made earnestly 
to God for him, and then he may be received." 
With regard to other heresies, the canon of the 
Trullan council already cited proceeds to make 
the following provisions. “About the Pauli- 
anists the Catholic church defines, that they are 
to be baptized anew ; but as to the Eunomians, 
who baptize with one immersion, the Montanists 
.. . . and the Sabellians . and all the 
other heresie3 . «. .z all who will come over 
to orthodoxy from these we receive as converts 
from paganisin (&s “EAAqvas) ; and the first day 


we make them Christians, the second catechu-. 


mens, and on the third day we exorcise them, 
after breathing thrice on the forehead and ears 
([ExXORCIsM]; and so we go on to catechise them, 
and cause them to tarry in the church and listen 
to the Scriptures; and then we baptize them. 
And the Manichaeans, and the Valentinians, and 
the Marcionites, and those who come from such- 
like heresies must give in /ibelli, and anathema- 
tize their own heresy, and Nestorius and Euty- 
Ches, and Divscorus and Severus, and the other 
riugleaders of such-like heresies, and those who 
bold their own and the other aforenamed here- 
sies; and so they may be admitted to Holy 
Communion.' 

iii. In the case of those who came into the 
orthodox faith from the heresies of Nestorius and 
Eutyches, the church appears to have been satisfied 
with a solemn profession of faith by the convert. 
This is frequently insisted upon by Leo (Zpp. i. 
6; vi. 2; xiv. xxvii. 4). The 2nd council of 
Seville, A.D. 618, received in this form at its 
twelfth sitting an heretical Syrian bishop. The 
bishop made a solemn statement of his errors and 
of the truth, and confirmed it with an oath. In 
later periods an oath became an indispensable 
part of the ceremonial. A Roman synod uuder 
Leo _1ll., A.D. 799, required a certain bishop 
Felix not only to abjure his heresy and write out 
a form of faith, but also to swear over the holy 
mysteries to observe his orthodox profession ; he 
was then required to place it over the body of 
St. Peter, and swear he would never dare repeat 
his heretical opinions. — Cotelerius (Apost. Const., 
v. 13, note) prints part of an ancient Eastern 
ritual containing a form of renunciation of the 
Armenian heresy, which concludes with the fol- 
lowing imprecation: “If I make this profession 
with hypocrisy, or return to my heresy openly 
or secretly, may all calamities overtake me, the 
dread of Cain and the leprosy of Gehazi, and in 
the world to come may I be anathema and cata- 
thema, and may my soul be sent to Satan and 
his devils."? 

iv. The form of admission in use in the East in 
the 8th century is given by Morinus (de Poenit. 
ix. 9) from a very ancient Greek Euchologion. 
Those to be received must fast ten or fifteen 
days, and prostrate themselves in prayer morning 
and evening like the Catechumens ; they may then 
be thought worthy of the orthodox faith and be 
initiated. The priest is to bring each into the 
baptistery, and say to him, “Curse N. and his 
doctrines, and those who agree with him, for I 
renounce him and every bheretical doctrine, and I 
believe in the holy and consubstantial Trinity." 
And the priest shall say to the convert three 
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substantial Trinity 2 and the convert snall reply 
«[ do." He shall then kneel, and the priest 
shall lay his hand upon his head and pray as 
follows . .. . After which he shall anoint him 
with oil with the same form as if he were a 
neophyte, and say this prayer . . . The convert 
may then communicate, and he must be instructed 
not to eat flesh seven days, nor wash his face, 
but, as the baptized do, persevere for seven days, 
and on the 8th day wash and be dismissed, 

The following example of a prayer used for 
those who were rćconciled, after having been 
rebaptized by heretics, is from a ritual found at 
Toulouse, at Rheims, and in Sicily: “ God who 
restorest man, made after thine own image, to 
that which Thou hast created, look down in 
mercy upon this Thy servant, and whatever 
ignorance and heretical perverseness has crept into 
him, do Thou in Thy pity and goodness pardon, 
so that any wickedness which he has committed 
through the fraud of the devil or the iniquity of 
the Arian falsehood, may not be laid to his 
charge, but that having been transformed by 
Thy mercy, and having received the communion 
of Thy truth at the sacred altars, he may be 
restored a member of the catholic church." 

Heresy as a canonical oftence is dealt with by 
Van Espen (Jus Eccl. Pars iii. tit. iv. c. 2) 
The admission of heretics to the church is a very 
complicated subject, owing to the endless varieties 
of heretical sects. See Martene (de Rit. iii. 6), 
Morinus (de Poenit. ix. 1-11), Suicer (s. v. aipe- 
TiK6s), and Bingham (Antiq. XIX. ii.) A list of 
the early and mediaeval writers on heresy is 
given in the preface to Burton's Bampton lectures 
on Zleresies of the Apostolic Age. [G. M.] 


HERETICAL BAPTISM. [BAPTISM, ITER- 
ATION OF, p. 172.) 


HERMAGORAS, bishop and martyr under 
Nero at Aquileia, with Fortunatus his arch- 
deacon; commemorated July 12 (Hart. Rom. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


HERMAS, saint (supposed bishop of Phi- 
lippi); commemorated May 9 (Hart. Usuardi, 
Ado de Festiv. Apostolorum). (W.F.G.] 


HERMEAS, of Comana, lepoudprus under 
Antoninus ; commemorated May 31 (Cal. By- 
zant.). [W.F.G.] 


HERMELANDUS, abbot in Antron, an 
island of the Loire (tcirca 720 A.D.); comme- 
morated March 25 (Zfart. Usuardi). [W. F. G.] 


HERMELLUS, martyr at Constantinople ; 
commemorated Aug. 3 (.Iart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.rF.G.] 


HERMENEGILDUS, son of Leovigildus, 
king of the Goths, martyr in Spain (£586 A.D.) ; 
commemorated April 13 (Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.) 


HERMENEUTAE. [INTERPRETER.] 
HERME8. (1) [Ga1us.] 


(8) Saint at Marseilles; commemorated with 
Adrianus, March 1 (Jfart. Hieron., Usuardi), 

(8) One of the seventy; commemorated with 
Agabus, Asyncritus, Herodion, Phlegon, Rufus, 
April 8 (Cal. Byzant.). : 

(4) Martyr at Rome (A.D. 116); commemorated 


times, “ Dost thou believe in the holy and con- | Aug. 28 (Mart. Bedae, Usuardi), 


CHRIST. ANT. 
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(5) [EUSEBIUB (7).) 


(8) Exorcista, saint of Retiaria; commemo- 
rated Dec. 31 (Jfart. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


HERMITS. Some mediaeval writers on 
monasticism define hermits (eremitae) as soli- 
taries in cells, and anchorites (anachoretae) as 
solitaries without any fixed dwelling place; 
more correctly anchorites are solitaries who 
have passed a time of probation as coenobites, and 
hermits those who enter on the solitary life 
without this preparation (Martene, eg. Comm. 
Bened. c. 1 ; 1sid. De Div. Off. ii. 15).  Generally 
the word “ eremite " includesall solitary ascetics 
of one sort or another; other designations of 
them in early ecclesiastical writers are ABAnral, 
&oknral, uovd(ovres, (rAdBeo:, piAogopobvres, 
KaTeipyućvoi, viri Dei, renunciantes, continentes, 
cellulani, inclusi, reclusi, monachi, &c.; and, 
later,  religiosi. The words  puovaxds and 
Movaornpiov were soon transferred from the 
hermit in his solitary cell to the coenobite in his 
community. 

The asceticism of the desert was among 
Christians the first step towards the asceticism 
of the cloister, It was prompted by a passionate 
longing to fly from the world to escape not 
merely the fury of the Decian or Diocletian per- 
secutions, but the contaminations of surrounding 
heathenism. It commended itself to devout 
Christians by reasons, which, however specious, 
really contradict and cancel each other, for it 


seemed at once a refuge from spiritual dangers, : 


and a bolder challenge to the powers of darkness 
to do their worst; at once a safer, quieter life 
than the perilous conflict day by day with an 
evil world, and, in another aspect, a life of 
sterner self-denial. In the pages of its pane- 
gyrists the solitary life presents itself now in 
one and now in the other of these irreconcileable 
phases, according to the mood or temperament of 
the writer. It may be replied, that, far from 
being either more heroic or more free from 
daager, it is neither. 

Until about the middle of the 3rd century the 
more austere Christians were only distinguished 
by such epithets as ol gmouvšala or oi 
čkAexkT6TEpor, without withdrawing from the 
society of their fellows (e. g. Euseb. H. E. vi. 11 ; 
Clem. Alex. Homil. “Quis Dives?" n. 36). 
About that time, Antony and Ammon in Egypt, 
and Paul in the Thebaid led the _ way to the 
desert ; and their example soon found a crowd of 
imitators (Socr. H. E. iv. 23; Soz. H. E. i. 13, 
14; Hier. Ep. 22, ad Eustoch.). In Syria 
Hilarion, in Armenia Eustathius, bishop of 
Sebaste, in Cappadocia Basil urged on the move- 
ment. It spread quickly through Pontus, Illyri- 
cum, and Thrace westwards; and the personal 
prestige of Athanasius, an exile from his see, 
helped to make it popular in Italy at Rome 
(Niceph. ZI. E. ix. 16; Aug. de Op. Mon. e. 23; 
Hier. Ep. 16; Epitaph. Marcel.). "But the soli- 
tary life never found so many votaries in Europe, 
as in Egypt and in the East; partly because of 
the comparative inclemency of the climate, and 
the proportionate need of more appliances to 
support life, partly of the more practical cha- 
racter of the West. 

The institution of Lauras was the connecting 
link between the hermitage and the monastery, 
in the later and more vrdinary use of that word. 
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Pachomius at Tabenna in Upper Egrpt had 
already begun to organise a community of her- 
mits, by arranging that three should occupr 
one cell, and that all who were near enough 
should meet together for the daily meal (Sez 
H. E. iii. 14; Pallad. Hist. Laus.). The mcoss 
of Mons Nitrius, too, near the Lake Marevtis 
tbough many of them in separate cells (oixfhuara 
uovaxika swopašhv, ra KexAla, 5oz. H. E. vi. 51) 
had refectories for common use, chapels in tasir 
midst for common worship on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holy days, certain presbyters appointed 
to officiate in these, and certain lay ofBcers, 
(veconomi) elected * by the older hermits to pro 
vide for their temporal wants, such as they were, 
and to transmit their scanty alms (diacenia) 
derived chiefly from the sale of the rush mats 
which they wove (Cass. Znst. v. 26, 40; Cai. 
iji 1; x. 2; xviii. 5; xxi. 9). In the Thebania 
hermit named Joannes presided over a large 
number of hermits (Soz. H. E. vi. 28, 29). On 
of the first “ Lauras," or irregular clusters of 
hermits dwelling close together, was at Pharan 
near the Dead Sea in the 4th century; another 
was founded near Jerusalem in the next centurr 
by Sabas a hermit from Cappadocia, under the 
patronage of Euthymius. i 

The early ecclesiastical histories teem with the 
almost suicidal austerities of the more celebratal 
hermits. Not content with imposing on them- 
selves the burden hard to be borne of a lifelorg 
loneliness—for even without any vow of con- 
tinuance it was very rarely that a hermit re- 
turned to the companionship of his fellows—and 
of a silence not to be broken even br prave, 
they vied with one another in derising sei!- 
tortures; wandering about, almost naked, lik» 
wild beasts; barely supporting life by a little 
bread and water, or a few herbs; only allosing 
their macerated frames three or four hours sieep 
in the twenty-four, and those on the bare rof 
or in some narrow cell where it was impossible 
to straighten the limbs; counting cleanliness 1 
luxury and a sin; maiming themselves, some 
times with their own hands, to escape be:ng 
made bishops by force ; and shunning a moment': 
intercourse even with those naturally dearet 


(Cass. Znst. v. 26, 40; Coll. ii. 6, 17; Sea. 


H. E. iv. 23; Soz. H. E. vi. 29, 34; c£ Roswerd 
Vitae Patr. pass.J. It was only in the decline si 
this enthusiasm that hermits began to take Up 
their abode near cities. The “ father of hermits “ 
used to compare a hermit near a town to a fish 
out of water (Soz. #7. E. i. 13). 

Usually the hermit's abode was in & cave, of 
in a small hut which his own hands had rudely 
put together (Evagr. 71. E. i. 21); but some, 
like the “ possessed with evil spirits " in Gadara 
mentioned in the New Testament, had tber 
dwellings in tombs (Theodoret. PAilotk. c. 12): 
hence they were called ueuopiral, and the keper 
or superintendent of these tombs the ueuopogvAaž 
(Altes. Ascetic. i. 7). Others roved about ine 
santly, to avoid the visits of the curious, like the 
“ gyrovagi " in having no fixed abode, but unlike 
them in keeping always alone (Sulp. Sev. Duić 
de Mon. i. 9), and in feeding only on the wii 
herbs which they gathered [see Boscr]  Otbers. 
the “Stylitae," aspiring to yet more utter isola- 

* Hospinianus wrongly speaks of the presbyleri as thos 
elected (De Orig. Momach.). 
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tion, planted themselves on the summit of solitary 
columns. Of these the most famous were the 
Simeon, who in Syria during the 5th century is 
said to have lived ferty-one vears on a tall pillar 
the top of which was barely three feet in 
diameter (Evagr. H. E. i. 13; ii. 9; Theodoret, 
Philoth. c. 26); his namesake who followed his 
example in the 6th century (Evagr. 7. E. vi. 
22); and a Daniel, who chose for the scene of his 
austerities a less dreary neighbourhood, a suburb 
of Constantinople (Theodor. Lect. H. E. i. 32). 
Other “stylitae" are mentioned by Joannes 
Moschus (Prat. cc. 27, 28, 57, 129). This pecu- 
liar form of eremitism was very unusual in 
Europe. A monk near Treves in the 6th century 
tried the experiment on the top of a column 
rising from the summit of a clif'; but by order 
of the bishop soon relinquished the attempt on 
account of the rigour of the climate (Greg. Turon. 
Žlist. viii. 16). 

The reverence_ with which hermits were 
popularly regarded led to their aid being fre- 
quently invoked when controversies were raging. 
Thus in the close of the 4th century Antony, who 
is also said to have more than once broken the 
spell of his seclusion in order to go and plead the 
cause of some poor client at Alexandria (Soz. 
H. E. i. 13), being appealed to in the Arian con- 
flict not only addressed a letter to the emperor, 
but made a visit in person to Alexandria on 
behalf of Athanasius (Soz. I. E. ii. 31 ; Hieron. 
Ep. 33, ad Castruc.). The hermit Aphraates 
boldly confronted the emperor Valens, as did 
Daniel, the later of the two pillar-hermits of 
that name, the emperor Basiliscus (Theodoret, 
H.E. iv. 23; Theod. Lect. Collectan. i. 32, 33). 
The great Theodosius consulted the hermit 
Joannes (S0z. H.E. vii. 22). The hermits 
near _Antioch interceded with good effect when 
the magistrates of that city were about to 
execute the cruel orders of the exasperated 
emperor (Chrys. Homsl, ad Ant. xvii.). But 
not rarely the unreasoning zeal of the her- 
mits provoked great tumults; and sometimes in 
a misguided impulse of indiscriminating pity they 
endeavoured by force to liberate criminals con- 
demned by the law. Nor were their sympathies 
always on the side of the orthodox. When 
Theophilus of Alexandria denounced the error of 
the Anthropomorphitae, almost all the Saitic 
monks were fiercely incensed against him as an 
atheist “in their simplicity " as Cassian adds, 
(Cass. Coll. x. 2). 

On the comparative excellency of the eremitic 
or of the coenobitic life there has been much dif- 
ference_ of opinion among writers who extol 
asceticism ; the same writer inclining now to the 
solitary life, and now to the life in a community, 
as he views the question from one side or 
another.  Sozomen calls the eremitic life the 
“ peak of philosophy " (/. E. vi. 31). Chrysostom 
and Basil speak to the same effect (Chrys. Ep. 1; 
Bas. Ep. ad Chilon.). But Basil in the rule for 
monks ascribed to him commends the coenobitic 
life, as more truly unselfish, more rich in oppor- 
tunities both for helping and for being helped 
(Reg. c. 7) ; and so speaks his friend, Gregory of 
Nazianza (Orat. 21). Jerome, with all his love 
of austerity, cautions his friend and pupil against 
the dangers of solitude (Ep. 4, ad Rustic.). 
Augustine praises hermits; and yet allows that 
coenobites have a more unquestionable title to 
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veneration (De Mor. Eccl. c. 31).  Cassinn often 
speaks of hermits as having climbed to the suminit 
of excellence (e.g. Žnst. v. 36; Coll. xviii. 4); 
at other times he deprecates the solitary life as 
not good for all, and as beyond the reach of 
many ; and he relates how a devout monk gave 
up the attempt in despair, and returned to his 
brother monks (Coll. xix. 2, 3; xxiv. 8). 

It was from the first very earnestly enjoined 
by the leaders of asceticism, that none should 
venture on so great an enterprise as the solitary 
life, without undergoing probation as a coenobite 
(Hieron. Ep. 4 ad Rust. ; Cass. Inst. v. 4. 36 ; 
Coll. xviii. 4; Joan. Clim. Scala, iv, 27). Bene- 
dict compares the hermit to a champion ad- 
vancing in front of the army for single combat 
with the foe, and therefore insists on his proving 
himself and his armour beforehand (Reg. c. 1). 
Councils repeatedly enforce this probationary dis- 
cipline (Conc. Venet. A.D. 465, c. 7; Conc. Tolet. 
iv. A.D. 633, c. 63; vii. A.D. 646, c. 5; Conc. 
Trull. A.D. 692, cc. 41, 42). The permission of the 
abbat was required (Sulp. Sev. Dial. i, 5), some- 
times, also, the consent of the brethren (Martene, 
Comm. in Reg. Ben. c. 1) and, sometimes of the 
bishop (Conc. Francof. A.D. 794, c. 12). The 
length of this period of probation varied (Mart.r.s. 
cf. Isid. De Div. Off. ii. 15). Even those who 
most admired the hermit-lite fenced it round 
with prohibitions as a risk not lightly to be 
encountered. 

The civil authorities were naturally jealous of 
this subtraction of so many citizens from the 
duties of public life.  Theodosius ordered all 
tbose who evaded their public responsibilities on 
pretence of asceticism to be deprived of their 
civil rights unless they returned to claim them 
(Cod. Iheodos. xii.; Tit. 1; Lex 63); and it 
was forbidden for slaves to be admitted into a 
monastery without their masters' leave (Conc. 
Chalc. A.D. 451, Act xv. c. 4). In Western 
Europe Charles the Great decreed that all her- 
mits infesting towns and cities for alms should 
either return to their hermitages or be shut up in 
monasteries. . By the law of the Eastern church 
a bishop who became a hermit was ipso facto 
deprived of his office. 

It was not unusual, particularly in the 
monasteries of Provence and Languedoc, for one 
of the brethren most advanced in asceticism to 
be immured in a separate cell, sometimes under- 
ground, always within the precincts, as an inter- 
cessor for the monastery (Menard, (bserv. Crit. 
in Bened. Anian. Cud. FRegul. ii.).  Aftera solemn 
religious ceremony the devotee, thus buried 
alive by his own consent, was left, with no other 
apparel than what he was wearing, to end his 
days alone. The doorway was walled up, or the 
door nailed to and sealed with the bishop's ring, 
whose consent, as well as that of the abbat and 
chapter, was requisite. Only a little aperture 
was left, not such as to allow the inmate to see 
or be seen, for letting down provisions to him 
(Menard, u. 5.). These “ inclusi "are not to be 
confounded with the aged or sickly monka, 
allowed separate cells because of their infirmities 
(Cass. Znst. ii. 12; Conc. Agatih. c. 38). [See 
HESYCHASTAE.] The rule “for solitaries* of 
Grimlaicus, probably a monk in or near Metz 
about the end of the 9th century, seems in- 
tended not for a separate order, but for these 
“ inclusi " generally (Bened. Anian. u. 5.). It 
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i a characteristic difference between Asiatic 
and European asceticism, that the ereiites, or 
desert mouks of the east find their western 
counterpart in solitaries within the precincts of 
the community. 

As might be expected for obvious reasons there 
have been few female hermits. 
Tours mentions a nun of the convent of $te. 
Croix, Poitiers, who retired to a hermitage by 
permission of the abbess Radegunda (Zist. vi. 
29).  Usually these female solitaries had their 
cells in close contiguity to the wall of a church 
or of a monastery (Martene, o. 5.). 

[See further Rosweyvdii Vitae Patrum, Ant- 
verpiae, 1628; Hospinianus De Monachis, Tigur. 
1609; Middendorpii Ortjinum  Anachoretarnum 
Sylva, Col. Agripp. 1615; Anton. Dadin. Alte- 
serrae Asceticon, Par. 1674; Bingham's Origines 
Ecclesiasticae (Bk. vii.) Lond. 1840. See also 
ASCETICISM in this Dictionary, ANTONY (St.) &c. 
in the Dictionary of "Christian Biography.) 

[!.G.S.] 

HERMOGENES. (1) (PETER (6).] 

(2) [GALATA.] 

(8) [Evopius (1).) 

(4) (Evonus.] 

(5) [EUGRAPHUS.] 

(86) [DosaTus (10).] (W.F.G.] 

HERMOGRATES. [HERMOLAVB.] 


HERMOLAUS, presbyter of Nicomedia, 
lepoudprvs, A.D. 304; commemorated with thc 
brothers Hernempus and Hermogrates, July 27 
(Hart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi); and July 
25 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


HERMYLUS, martyr with Stratonicus ; 
(1315 A.D.) commemorated Jan. 13 (Cal. By- 
zant.), (W.F.G.] 


HERNEMPUS. [HERMOLAUS.] 
HERODION. [HERMES (3).] 
HERON, or HEROB. (1) Bishop of An- 


tioch, successor to Ignatius: “ Natalis," Oct. 17 
(Mart. Adonis, Usunrdi). 


(2) [DroscoRus (3).) 
(8) [HERACLIDES.) 


HERTFORD, COUNCIL OF (Herutfordiae 
concilium). Held at Hertford A.D. 673, Sept. 24; 
all the bishops of the Anglo-Saxon church then 
living, except Wini, the simoniacal bishop of 
London, being present in person or by deputy 
(Haddan and Stubhs' Councils and Documents, iii. 
121, note). — Archbishop Theodore, who had 
summoned them, recited ten canons from a book, 
in all probability the collection of Dionysius 
Exiguus from their being all found there, to 
which all subscribed (78. ; comp. Mansi xi. 127). 

(E. S. F£.) 


HERUDFORDENSE CONCILIUM. 
([HERTFORD, COUNCIL OF.) 


HESYCHASTAE ('Hovxaoral). —Etymo- 
logically a term equivalent to “ quietists." It 
was applied to those members of a monastery 
who were allowed to have separate cells within 
the precincts that their meditations might be un- 
interrupted. (Bing. Orig. Fccles. VII. ii. 14; 
Menard on'Bened. Anian. Concord. Regul. c. 28 ; 
cf. Justinian Novell. 5, 33.) Riddle, however, 


Gregory of 
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(Chr. Anti. VII. vii.), takes it as a designation of 
monks bound to silence; and Suicer (Tie 
Lecles.) as meaning anchorites, altho»ugh the 
passage which he quotes from Balsamon (ui 
Cone. Nic. II. A.D. 787) distinguishes Her. 
chasteria from “ monasteria" and the cells df 
“anachoretae." ln the 14th century it wa 
applied to the mystics of Mount Athos (Herz g 
Hical-Encijklop. 8. v.). (1. G. 3] 


HESYCHIUS, ESICHIUS or ESICITS. 


(1) Bishop and confessor at Circe-ium (saec.i.); 
commemorated with Euphrasius, Indalecius, še 
cundus, Tesiphon, and Torquatus, May 15 (Muri. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(2) Martyr at Mesia ; commemoruted Jure 13 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F.G.] 


HETAERIAE  (črapiai) were origirajlr 
political clubs; but the word came to signifr 
any association of men for objects not resegrized 
by the law. Thus Trajan (Plinii ZEpasf. I. 34 
(al. 431) was unwilling to sanction a compavr 
(collegium) of firemen at Nicomedia, becaus> be 
had found that in that district such eomparis 
were liable to degenerate into hetaeriae ; and it 
Was as hetaeriae that the assemblies of the 
Christians became objects of suspicion to the 
state (/b. x. 96 (al. 97], S 7), and so persecutel 
(Augusti, Hundbuch, i. 40). [€] 


HETERODOXY. (HEREsr.] 


HEXAPSALMUBS (ččdyaApos). By tii: 
name are denoted six unvarying Psalms, which 
are said daily in the Greek office of lauds (rč 
Šp8pov). They are _Pss. iii., xxxvii. (rzrviii.), 
lxii. (Ixiii.), Ixxxvii. (Ixxxviji.), cii. (cili.), cri 
(cxliii.) They occur near the beginning of tie 
office ; and are introduced by the clause “ GicTr 
to God in the Highest, and on earth pet, 
good will among men,'' and by the verse “ Tha 
shalt open my lips, O Lord, and my mouth skal 
show thy praise. After the first three Paalus 
are said the priest comes out from the bema, ani 
while the last three are being said, recites the 
twelve morning praycrs (Tas čeBivks ebxes) 
secretly before the icon of our Lord. They ar 
concluded with three Alicluias; and three 
Reverences. (H.J.H]j 


HEZEKIAH, the king of Judah ; commeme 
rated Nahasse 4 =July 28 (Cal. Ethiop.). 
: [W.F.G. 


HIBERNICA  CONCILIA. = [IRELASD, 
COUNCILS OF.] 


HIEMANTES. The word  xeuud(esfuu 
means primarily “to be storm-tossed " (Acts 
xxvii. 18). Thence, by a natural _metaphor, it 
passed on to the tempest of the soul. Tnuš 
Chrysostom (Fom. liii. in 2fatt.) says that the 
mind of a man who has many artificial wants is 
storm-tossed  (xewud(eoBau). Compare James 
i. 6. E 

The seventeenth canon of the counci] of Aa- 
cyra (A.D. 314) orders those who have commit!ed 
unnatura! crimes, or who are or have bra 
Jepers, to be placed at public prayer among the 
storm-tossed or storm-beaten (eis robs xeua(o> 
MeEvovs ečxeoBa) This is rendered in the 
“ Versio Prisca,'' “cum eis qui tempestatem 
patiuntur orare ;" by Dionysius Eriguus, “inter 
eos orare qui spiritu periclitantur immanio ;7 
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by Isidorus Mercator, “qui tempestate jactantur, 
qui a nobis energumeni appellantur (ul. furiosi 
sive energumeni intelliguntur]," To the same 
effect Martin of Braga (Collect. Can., c. 81), 
“ inter daemoniosos orare." The use of the word 
in the Clementine liturgy ( Constt. Apost. viii. 12, 
$ 20)—rapakahodućv ge drip TOV xeiua(ouevov 
Uwd TOV ČAAoTpiov—makes it almost certain that 
the xeua(ćuevor or Hiemantes are identical with 
the Energumeni or DEMONIACS, Who had a special 
place assigned them outside the churćh proper, 
whether in the porch or in the open air. 
(Suicer's TAcsaurus, s. v. Xeyud(ouai; Van 
Espen, Jus Eccl. iii. 132; ed. Colon. 1777). [C.] 
HIERAPOLIS, COUNCILS OF. (I)aA.D. 
173, oftwenty-six bishops, under its bishop, A pol- 
linarius, against the errors of Montanus, which 
gave rise to a sect called from the province in 
which it originated, and in which Hierapolis was 
situated, “Cataphryges? (Mansi, i. 691—+). Euse- 
bius has preserved extracts from a work written 
by Apollinarius himself against them (v. 16). 
(2) A.D. 445, under Stephen, its metropolitan, 
when Sabinianus was ordained Bishop of Perrhe 
instead of Athanasius, deposed at Antioch under 
Domnus the year before, Later, Athanasius was 
restored by Dioscorus of Alexandria. But the 
Council of Chalcedon, Oct. 31, A.D. 451, deciding 
for the moment in favour of Sabinianus, referred 
the final adjudication of the question to Maximus, 
bishop of Antioch, and a synod to be held by him 
within eight months to enquire into the charges 
brought against Athanasius. Should they not have 
been made good by then, he was to regain his see, 
and Sabinianus to be allowed a pension. (Mansi, 
vi. 465—6 ; and then vii. 313-58.) —_[E. S. F£.) 


HIERARCHY. 
notes properly a steward or president of sacred 
rites (Bockh, Znscrip. i. 749). 
writers it is occasionally used to designate a 
BISHOP (p. 210). Thus Maximus, commenting 
on the Ecdlesiastical  Hierarchy of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, says, “ xaAeiv efwBev lepdpxas Tovs 
čriakdnovs?' he commonly calls the bishops 
hierarchs (Suicer*s Thesaurus, 5. v.).  Hence the 
word iepapxla came to designate the order of 
bishops. — Bingham, however (Ant. III. i. 6), 
considers the hierarchy of Patudo-Dićaraine to 
include bishops, priests, and deacons, quoting 
Hallier's Defensio IHierarch. Ecdl. (lib. i. c. 3; 
lib. iii. sec. ii. cc. 1 and 2). 

2. Ina wider sense, the word Hierarchy is 
taken to include the whole series of the orders 
of ministry in the Christian church. See 
BISHOP, ORDERS. (C.] 


HIERATEION. [BEMA.] 

HIEREMIAS. (1) [JEREMIAH.] 

(2) [PETER (9) 

(8) [EMILIANUBS (4).] 

HIERIUS, presbyter at Alexandria in the 


time of the emperor Philip; commemorated Nov. 
4 (2Zfart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


HIERONYMUS. (1) Presbyter (t420 A.D.); 
deposition at Bethlehem Judah, Sept. 30 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) With ANTHEMIVS, commemorated Sept. 26 
(Cal. Armen.). [W.F.G.] 

-HIEROSOLYMITANA CONCILIA. 
[JERUSALEM, COUNCIL8 OF.) 


1. The word fepdpxns de-- 


By Christian. 
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HIEROTHEUS, bishop of Athens; comme- 
morated Oct. 4 (Cal. Byzant.), [W.F.G.]) 


HIERURGIA. [LiTUuRqy.] 


HILARIA. (1) [EUMENIA.] 

(2) Wife of Claudius, the tribune; martvr 
with Claudius and their two sons, Jason and 
Maurus, and seventy soldiers, under Numerian ; 
commemorated Dec. 3 (Mart. Rom.Vet., enu 


Usuardi). [W. F . G.) 
HILARINUS, monk at Ostia, martvr under 

Julian: “ Passio,? July 16 (J/art. Rom. Vet., 

Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


HILARION. (1) The younger (6 ve6s), A.D. 
845; commemorated March 28 and June 6 (Cal. 
Byzant. ) 

(8) The Great (6 ućyas), Holy Fathed A.D. 
333; commemorated Oct. 21 (dJfart. Kom. Vet., 
Hieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. Byzant.). 

(8) Commemorated Nov. 19 (Cal. Georg). 

[W.F.G. 

HILARIUS, or HILARY. (1) Bishop of 
Poitiers and confessor (£309 A.D.); commeino- 
rated Jan. 13 (Hart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi) ; 
deposition Jan. 13 (Mart. Bedae, Hieron.). 

(2) Bishop of Aquileia (£285 A.D.); martyr 
with Tatian the deacon, Felix, Largus, and Divny- 
sius; commemorated March 16 (.Zart. Usuardi). 

(83) Bishop of Arles and confessor (1449 A.D.); 
commemorated May 5 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr with Proclus, A.D. 106; comme- 
morated July 12 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(5) The _pope (1467 A.D.); commemorated 
Sept. 10 (Jfart. Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr with Florentinus at Semur; com- 
memorated Sept. 27 (sfart. Usuardi). 

(T) Bishop and confessor in Gavalis [Gevaudan 
in Languedoc]; commemorated Oct. 25 (Mart. 


Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 
HIPPO, COUNCIL OF. [AFRICAN 
CouNcI1L8.] 


HIPPOLYTUS, Romanus, martyr at An- 
tioch, iepoudprvs, A.D. 269: “ Passio," Jan. 30 
(J/art. Kom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi, C4l. By- 
zant.); Revelatio corporis, Jakabit 6 = Jan. 31 
(Cal. Ethiop.). [W.F.G.] 


HIRELING. The flight of the hireling from | 
the wolf, as contrasted with the form of our 
Lord standing in the door of the sheepfold pre- 
pared to defend His flock, is beautifully carved 
on the Brescian casket, 5th or 6th century. 
(Westwood, Fictile Ivory Casts, p. 36, no. 93.) 

[R. St. J.T] 


HIRMOLOGION. An office book in the 
Greek church consisting mainly of a collection of 
the Zirmoi; but containing also a few ofher 
forms. [H.J.H.] 


HIRMOS (eipu6s). The Canons, which form 
so important a part of the Greek oflices, are 
divided into nine odes, or practically into eight, 
as the second is always omitted. Each ode con- 
sists of a varying number (three, four or fiveare 
the numbers most frequently found) of ćroparia, 
or sbort rhythmical strophes, each formed on the 
model of one which precedes the ode ; and which 
is called the Žfirmos. The Hirmos is usually 
independent of the ode, though containing a refer- 
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ence to the subject matter of it; sometimes 
however the first troparion of an Ode is called the 
Hirmos. It is distinguished by inverted commus 
(“ *) in the office books. Sometimes the first 
words alone of a #irmos are given, and it is not 
unfrequently placed at the end of the ode to 
which it belongs. The name is considered to be 
derived from the ZHirmos drawing the Tropari«q 
after ita model ; 1.6. into the same rhythmical 
arrangement. [H.J.H.) 


HISPALENSIA CONCILIA.  [SEVILLE, 
CouNcILs or.) 


HISPANUM CONCILIUM. Held, A.D. 
793, at some place in Spain, under Elipand, arch- 
bishop of Toledo; from whom the document 
criticised in the letters despatched to Spain from 
Frankfort emanated (Mansi, xiii. 857; comp. 


863 and sqq.). [E. S. F£.) 
HOLIDAYS. (FEsTivaLs.] 
HOLY! HOLY! HOLY! [SaNcrTUs.] 


HOLY OF HOLIFBS. In instituting a 
parallel between the arrangements of the Jewish 
Temple and that of a Christian church, the 
BEMA or sanctuary of the church, containing 
the altar, was naturally held to correspond with 
the Holy of Holies of the Temple (r8 &yov TGV 
&ylwv), and was frequently called by that name. 
But with the Nestorians the “ Holy of Holies ? 
is not the sanctuary, but a small recess at the 
east end, into wliich not even tbe priest enters, 
containing nothing but a cross (Neale, Eastern 
Church, pp. 177, 189, quoting Etherege, Syrian 
Churchcs, p. 109). [C.] 


HOLY BREAD. [rULOGIAE.] 
HOLY OIL. (Or, HoLY.] 
HOLY PLACES. I. By this phrase were 


understood, in the first three or four centuries 
after Christ, chiefly, if not exclusively, the 
scenes of our Lord's nativity, death, resurrection, 
and ascension. Of these, therefore, we will 
speak first. In 212, Alexander, the friend of 
Origen, “ made a journey to Jerusalem, for the 
sake of prayer and investigation of the places? 
(r&v Tdrov loroplas, Euseb. Zlist. Eccles. 1. vi. 
c. 11). St. Jerome (De Vir. Illustr. cap. Ixii.) 
says that he was drawn thither “ desiderio sancto- 
rum locorum." If this was the motive, and there 
is no good reason to doubt it, Alexander is the 
first on record whom religious feeling drew to 
those hallowed spots. Origen himself seems to 
have carried with him to the Holy Land more 
of the spirit of a learned and devout traveller of 
our own day. He was in Palestine in 216 on a 
rather short visit. 1n 231, he began a residence 
of some duration at Caesarea, in that country, 
and, after an absence of uncertain length, in 238 
he opened a catechetical school there. He must, 
therefore, have known the Holy Land well, and 
his writings show it; but it is instructive to 
observe how he uses his knowledge. In one 
passage, as a critic, he expresses his conviction 
that “* Bethabara," not “ Bethany," ought to be 
the reading in St. John i. 28, “as he had been 
in the places, on a search after the footsteps of 
Jesus and his disciples, and the prophets ' (Com- 
ment. in Ev. Joann. tom. vi. S 24). In another 
work, writing against an unbeliever, about 247, 
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be alleges tbe care of Bethlehem as a piece of 
evidence. If any one desire further proof thaa 
Scripture aflords of our Lord's birth in that 
place, “the cave is shown where He was born, 
and the manger in which He was swaddled ; and 
that which is shown is widely spoken of in those 
places, even among aliens from the faith, viz, 
that Jesus, who is worshipped and reverencei ćy 
the Christians, was borp in that cave" (Castra 
Celsum, 1. i. 851). From the writings of Urizen, 
we should not infer that either he himself had 
visited, or that it was the custom of his dayte 
visit, the holy places for the expresa purpese of 
stimulating devotion, or under the notion that 
prayer in them was more acceptable to G.d 
than when made elsewhere. The spirit which 
animated the pilgrims of a later age, had not yet 
been awakened. lts awakening was probabir 
much delayed by the attempts of the hesthez to 
obscure the locality of events sacred to the 
Christian. Thus, in the time of Hadrian, a vast 
mound of earth was raised over the spot where 
our Lord was buried and rose again, and a 
temple dedicated to Venus was built vn it 
(Euseb. Vita Constantini, l. iii. c. 26; Hicrea 
Ep. xlix. ad Paulin.). 

The first great impulse given to the veneration 
of the holy places, came from Helena, the mether 
of Constantine, who, in the year 326, when 
nearly 80 years of age, travelled to Jerusl:m, 
that sbe might so “ pay the debt of pious fevl:ng 
to God the king of all," for the elevation of ker 
š0u, apd the general prosperity of her famulr. 
After due reverence done to the footsteps ot tbe 
Saviour, she “left a fruit of her piety to pos- 
terity " in two churches which she built, “ ote 
at the cave of the nativity, the other on tte 
mount of the ascension "' (Euseb. u. s. cc. 42, 
43). On the site of the burial, Constantice, 
after his mother's visit, first caused an oratirT 
to be built, and later sent directions to Macurius, 
the bishop, for the erection of a macnitont 
church (Žbid. cc. 25-40, To this period, asd 
perhaps to Constantine and Helena, we may pre 
bably refer two “very small oratories," on 
built on Mount Calvary, the site of the pasić, 
the other on the spot where our Lords balr 
was said to have been embalmed and the cre: 
found, which the Latins, when they took Jerc- 
salem, inclosed within the same wall with tbe 
Holy Sepulchre (Gulielmi Tyrii, Hist. Rerwa 
Transmar. lib. viii. c. 3) They were cny a 
stone's throw from each other (Tillemont, te 
iv. sur Ste. Heične); and hence the church df 
the Resurrection, or Holy Sepulchre, was oteo 
spoken of as on Golgotha (Cyril. Hieres. Ča. i 
S$1; xili. 12; xvi. 82). Very soon after the 
recovery of these important sites we find tbem 
noticed in the Zfinerariwmn of a Christian tra 
veller from Bordeaux, who visited Jerusalem 12 
333. He saw the “crypt where His body was 
placed and rose again on the third day "(F4 
itom. Itineraria, p. 594, Amstel. 1735), and “the 
little hill Golgotha where the Lord was cran- 
fied  (p. 593). He also went to “ Bethletem, 
where the Lord Jesus Christ was born. There." 
he adds, “a basilica was built by the commani 
of Copstantine " (p. 598). 

II. From this time, the holy places wet 
visited by believers of every rank and alme! 
every age. Some of the more wealthy settrri 
at Jerusalem, and by their alms assisted, asi 
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perhaps attracted, many of the poorer. The 
city grew rapidly in population and prosperity ; 
and soon, as an almost necessary consequence, 
became as notorious for crime and protligacy, 
as it was famous for its religious monuments. 
About the year 380, Gregory of Nyssa was called 
thither by the affuirs of the church, and received 
impressions which it will be well to put before 
the reader in his own words. ln an epistle, 
written not long after, he tells his friend that 
he learned there what it was to keep holy day 
to God, “ both in beholding the saving symbols 
of God the giver of our life, and in meeting with 
souls in which like signs of the grace of God are 
spiritually contemplated; so that he believes 
Bethlehem, Golgotha, the Mount of Olives, and 
the Resurrection to be verily in the beart of him 
who has God" (Ep. ad Eustathiam, &c., p. 16, 
ed. Casaub.). The latter thought in this sen- 
tence then carries him away, and he seems, 
probably out of tenderness to the devout women 
to whom he wrote, to avoid further reference to 
the holy places. Some years afterwards, how- 
ever, he wrote a tract, in the form of a letter to 
some unknown friend, in which he earnestly dis- 
suaded from visiting Jerusalem on religivus 
grounds. He begins by denying that it is any 
part of a Christian's duty “ to visit the places in 
Jerusalem in which the symbols of our Lord's 
sojourn in the flesh are to be seen," and then 
proceeds as follows: “ Why, then, is there such 
zeal about that which neither makes a man 
blessed, nor fit for the kingdom? Let the man 
of sense consider. 1f it were a profitable thing 
to be done, not even so would it be a thing 
good to be zealously affected by the perfect. 
But since, when the thing is thoroughly looked 
into, it is found even to inflict injury on the 
souls of those who have entered on a strict 
course of life, it is not worthy of that great zeal, 
but rather to be greatly shunned." He next 
enlarges on the danger to the morals and repu- 
tation of all, but especially women, in their 
travels through the luxurious and profligate 
cities of the East; and then proceeds to ask, 
““ What will one gain by being in those places? 
—As if the Lord were still in bodily presence in 
them, but departed from us, or as it the Holy 
Ghost were overflowing abundantly at Jerusalem, 
but were unable to come over to us." So far 
from this being the case, he declares that city to 
be in the lowcst stage of _ moral degradation. 
“ There is no species of impurity that is not 
dared therein.  Flagitious actions and adulteries 
and thefts, idolatries and witchcrafts, and envy- 
ings and murders; and this last evil, above 
others, is common in tbat place, so that nowhere 
else is there such a readiness to commit murder 
as in those places"! (De Euntibus Hierosolyma, 
pp. 6-13, ed. Petr. Molinaei). Speaking for 
himself, he adds, “ We confessed that Christ who 
appeared (there) is true God, before we were at 
the place; nor afterwards was our faith either 
lessened or increased. And we knew the incarna- 
tion through the Virgin before we went to Beth- 
lehem, and believed the resurrection from the 
dead before we saw the monument of it, and 
acknowledged the ascension into heaven to be 
true, apart from our seeing the mount of Olives. 
This is the only benefit from our journey, that 
we know, by comparison, our own parts to be 
much more holy than foreign. 


Wherefore, ye | 
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that fear the Lord, praise Him in those places in 
which ye are?" (Zbid. p. 14). St. Jerome, who 
lived at Bethlehem, sometimes speaks very much 
in the same strain. At other times he en- 
courages and praises those who visited the holy 
places, especially if their intention was to dwell 
in retirement near them. This is easily under- 
stood. The multitude would be injured by fami- 
liarity with the memorials of Christ's life on 
earth; while the few might through them be 
brought into closer spiritual communion with 
Him. It may well be doubted, too, whether he 
would have encouraged any one to stay at Jeru- 
salem, except under the protection of the mo- 
nastic life; and even that he was far from 
thinking altogether safe in such a city. Writing, 
in 393 or thereabouts, to Paulinus, afterwards 
bishop of Nola, St. Jerome says, “ Not the having 
been at Jerusalem, but having lived well there 
is to be praised.... The court of heaven is 
equally open from Jerusalem and Britain. The 
kingdom of God is within you. Anthony, and 
all the swarms of monks of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia, saw 
not Jerusalem ; and the gate of Paradise is open 
to them without (a knowledge ot) this city. 
The blessed Hilarion, though he was a native of 
Palestine, and lived in Palestine, only saw Jeru- 
salem on a single day ; that he might not appear 
to despise the holy places on account of their 
nearness, nor, on the other hand, to confine God 
to place." He warns Paulinus not to “think 
anything wanting to his faith, because he had 
not seen Jerusalem"... “If the places of the 
vross and of the resurrection were not in a city 
of very great resort, in which there is a court, a 
military station, in which there are harlots, 
players, buffoons, and all things that are usual 
in other cities; or if it were frequented by 
crowds of monks alone, an abode of this kind 
would in truth be one that should be sought for 
by all monks ; but as things are, it is the height 
of folly to renounce the world, to give up one's 
country, to forsake cities, to profess oneself a 
monk, and then to live among greater crowds, 
with greater danger than you would in your 
own country" (Zpist. xlix.). — Nevertheless, 
when Desiderius and his sister had resolved to 
visit Jerusalem, he wrote (about 396) to en- 
courage them, begging them to visit him and 
Paula “on occasion of the holy places." “At 
least," he adds, “if our society shall be un- 
pleasing, it is an act of faith (or perhaps, “a 
part of your vow," pars fidei est) to have wor- 
shipped where the feet of the Lord have stood, 
and to have seen, as it were, the recent traces of 
His nativity, and cross and passion (&pist. 
xlviii.). In the same spirit he invites Marcella 
(about 389) to Bethlehem (ZEpist. xlv.); and 
bids Rusticus (A.D. 408) seek peace of mind at 
Jerusalem. “Thou art a wanderer in thy own 
country;—or rather not in thy country, for 
thou hast lost thy country. That is before thee 
in the venerable places of the resurrection, the 
cross, and the cradle of the Lord the Saviour * 
(Epist. xc.).  1n the famous epistle of Paula 
and Eustochium (about 389) to Marcella, every 
inducement is held out to her to join them at 
Bethlehem ; the number, eminence, and holiness 
of those who visited the holy places from every 
part of the world, the psalms of praise in every 
tongue continually ascending from them, the 
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high religious interest of the places themselves, 
and, in particular, the great pietv of the inhabi- 
tants of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood ; but 
the truth is not lost sight of, that men might be 
as holy and devout elsewhere : “ We do not say 
this to deny that the kingdom of God is within 
us, and that there are holy men in other coun- 
tries, too," &c. (Znier Epp. Hieron. ep. xliv.). 

II. Betore the middle of this century (about 
347), it was reported throughout the Christian 
world (see Cyrill. Hier. Cutech. iv. $ 7; x. $9; 
xiji. S 2) that the very cross on which our 
Saviour died had been discovered, and was ex- 
hibited at Jerusalem. According to Cyril, who 
was bishop of Jerusalem from 350 to 386, the 
discovery took place in the time of Constantine 
(&pist. ad Constantiun, S 2). As he died in 337, 
and not a word is said of the cross or its dis- 
covery by the traveller from Gaul, already cited, 
who was at Jerusalem in 333, the story must 
have arisen and the exhibition of the supposed 
relic must have begun some time between those 
years. Later writers (as Ambrose, de Obitu 
Theodosii, SS 43-47 ; Paulinus, Ep. xxxi. $5; 
Ruffinus, Hist. Eccl. 1. i. c. 7; Sulpicius, and 
later on Theodoret, Socrates, Sozomen, &c.) as- 
sert that it was found by Helena, the mother of 
Constantine; but that princess died five years 
before the anonymous Gaul visited Jerusalem ; 
and even if we had not his negative testimony, 
the silence of Cyril with regard to Helena, and 
the silence on the whole subject of Eusebius, who, 
in his panegyric on Constantine, written in 337, 
has zenlously henped together whatever could 
tend to his honour, or his mother's, throw just 
doubt on her connection with the discovery, even 
if that be true [CROs8, FINDING OF, p. 593). It 
is painful to suspect that the cross exhibited was 
not authentic, but when we find that by the 
middle of the 6th centurv (See Greg. Turon. 
Mirac. bi. c. 7), if not long before, the lance, 
reed, sponge, crown of thorns, &e., used at the 
Passion were all exhibited, and reverenced with 
equal confidence, we surely have (not to mention 
certain difficulties in the story itself) some 
excuse for hesitating to affirm that the cross 
shown at Jerusalem in the 4th century and 
downward, was that upon which our Saviour 
died. It was believed, however, and our business 
is chiefly with the consequence of that belief. 
“< Prostrute before the cross," says Jerome, 
speaking of Paula's first visit to Jerusalem, 
“she worshipped, as if she saw the Lord hang- 
ing thereon" (Ep. lxxxvi. ad Eustoch.). Paula 
herself refers to it, when urging Marcella to 
join her in Palestine: “ When will that day be 
on which it wi be permitted us to enter the 
cave of the Saviour; to weep with sister, to 
weep with mother, in the sepulchre of the Lord ; 
then to kiss (lumbere) the_ wood of the cross ; 
and on the Mount of Olives to be lifted up in 
desire and mind with the ascending Lord?" 
This will, perhaps, suficientlv illustrate the 
importance of the alleged discovery, as a means 
of attracting pilgrims to Jerusalem. From 
Paulinus we learn that the cross was only exhi- 
bited “to be adored by the people" on Good 
Friday; but that sometimes it was shown to 
* very religious" persons, who had travelled 
thither on purpose to see it (Ep. xxxii. 6). 

IV. From one cause or another, then, the 
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and increased. E. g. Cassian, A.D. 424, spesks 
incidentally of some monks who, while he was 
at Bethlehem, had “come together at the lvis 
places from parts of Egypt orutionis causa " (lje 
Coenob. Tnstit. 1. iv. c. 31). —Eudocia, the wife of 
Theodosius, bound herself by a vow to visit Jeru- 
salem, if she should live to see her daugater 
married, which, with the consent or her hustani, 
she fulfilled in the year 438 (Socr. Žfist. Fcci. 
l. vii. c. 47).  Palladius, a Galatian by birtn. 
who had spent many vears in Palestine, writ:ng 
in 421, tells us that Melania the elder shonci 
hospitality to pious persons gving to vnit the 
holy places from Persia, Britain, and almost 
every part of the world ( Hist. Lausiaca, c. 118) 
Gregory of Tours mentions a Briton who, in his 
time, came to Tours on his way to Jerusjem 
(Hist. Franc. l. v. c. 22). Towards the eni «f 
tbe 7th century, Arculfus, a bishop of Gaul, 
“ went to Jerusalem for the sake of the helr 
places," and being afterwards a guest of Adim- 
nan, abbot of Ilona, gave him an accvunt of them 
The latter put it in writing, and his wok is 
still extant (Acta Bened. saec. iii. p. ii. See 
Bede, /Hist. Eccl. Angl. 1. v. cc. 15-17). 

V. From the middle of the 4th century, or 
thereabouts, some other places had ben ae 
quiring such a character for holiness, as the 
scene of a martyr's triumph or the shrine of hi 
relics, that they were visited by pilgrims from a 
distance, and even received the conventicnal titie 
of Loca Sancta. Thus Rome was famous fvr the 
martyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul. SL 
Chrysostom, alluding to the chain with wbich 
St. Paul was bound, says, “I would be in the 
places, for the bonds are said to be there stil. 
.... I would see those bonds, at which derils 
are afraid and tremble, but which angels revsr- 
ence * (om. viii. sn Ep. ad kph. c. iv. 1). But 
with him such a pilgrimage would have beea 
only yvuvasla wpds BeosćBeray; for he mere 
than once tells his hearers that they need no: 
cross the sea, for God will hear them equilr 
where they are.“ Let us each, man and won:is 
(remaining here at Antioch), both when gather- 
ing in church and staying in our houses, ail 
very earnestly on God, and He will certainir 
answer our prayers " (/fom. de Status, iii. $3; 
cf. Hom. i. in Ep. ad Philem. c. i. 1-3). And he 
claims a similar sanctity for Antioch, in whicP 
city he then lived, A.D. 388, as having been the 
“ tabernacle of the apostles, the dwellins-plhe 
of the righteous" (Fluid. & 3). St. Augustine. 
A.D. 404, sent two persons, who accusal each 
other of crime to a “ holy place," viz. the shrine 
of St. Felix, at Nola, in the hope that “the 
more terrible workings of God "' there * mici1 
drive the guilty one to confession, by puci=1- 
ment (divinely inflicted) or by fear" (Ep. Ixwrm. 
83). He asks, “Is not Africa full of the belics 
of holy martyrs? And yet," he adds, “we de 
not know that such things are done anywhrre 
here " (/b5d.).  Nevertheless, in the last book of 
the City of God, which was written about tb« 
beginning of the year 427, he records muny 
wonders as wrought in Africa, within the tew 
vears previous, at the _Memorine of St. Stephea 
and other martyrs (De Cir. Dei, |. xrii. c. S) 
Prudentius, himself a native of Spain, A.D. 4". 
celebrating the praise of two martyrs, wh" 

.suffered at Calahorra in that country. says that 


resort to the holy places in Palestine continued | the dwellers in that city “ frequented the <and* 
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stained with their sacred blood, beseeching with 
voice, vows, gift ; that foreigners, too, and the 
inhabitants of the whole earth came thither,' 
and that ““no one there, in his supplication, 
multiplied pure prayers in vain." The poet 
atfirms that many miracles were wrought there 
by the power of the martyrs, and that Christ 
conferred that blessing on the town, when He 
gave their bodies to its keeping (De Coronis, 
Hymn 1.). We must remember that the writer 
is a poet, but hardly more could have been said 
of a popular shrine in the 9th century. 

VI. Probably not very long after the time of 
these writers, a custom began of sending peni- 
tents to various shrines (ad limina sanctorum), 
partly as a penance, and partly that they might 
more etfectually obtain the intercession of the 
martyr of the place. Most writers, following 
Morinus (Ze Sacram. Poenit. 1. vii. c. 15), have 
supposed that this form of penance was not in 
use till the 7th century ; but a passage in one of 
the Homilie3 of Caesarius of Arles (A.D. 502), 
first printed by Baluzius in 1669, implies that 
it was known in France, at least, before the close 
of the 5th :——=“ Frequenting the thresholds of 
the saints, they (penitents) would ask for aid 
against their own sins, and, persevering in fast- 
ings and prayers, or in almsgiving, would strive 
rather to punish than to mnourish, or add to, 
those sins " (.Hom. iii. p. 23). The great evils to 
which this practice would soon lead are obvious, 
and we need only, in conclusion, cite a canon of 
the council of Chalons-sur-Sadne, A.D. 813, by 
which Charlemagne and his advisers sought to 
restrđin them :—“* A great mistake is made by 
some, who unadvisedly travel to Rome or Tours 
(to the shrine of St. Martin), and some other 
places, under pretext of prayer. There are 
presbyters, and deacons, and others of the clergy, 
who, living carelessly, think that they are purged 
from their sins and entitled to discharge their 
ministry, if they reach the aforesaid places. 
There are also laymen, who think that they sin, 
or have sinned, with impunity, because they 
frequent these places for prayer." Some of the 
powerful, it adds, under pretext of a journey 
to Rome or Tours “ for the sake of prayer or 
visiting the holy places," oppressed the poor by 
their _exactions, while many of the poor made 
such pilgrimages an occasion of begging with 
more success: some falsely pretending to be on 
their way to the holy places, others going there 
in the belief that they would be “ cleansed from 
sins by the mere sight ? of them (can. xlv. Conc. 
Cabil. £I.). [W.E.S.] 


HOLY SPIRIT. The dove is the invariable 
and exclusive symbol which expresses special 
manitestation of the presence of the Third Person 
of the Trinity, and the article under that word 
Will be found to contain some information as to 
the use of the symbol in this its highest sense. 
Luke iii. 22, Matt. iii. 16, Mark i. 10. The bap- 
tistery of St. Pontianus, in the catacomb of that 
name (Aringhi ii. 275), contains one of the 
earliest of these paintings of the Holy Dove, 
referable to the early Tth century; but the 
Lateran cross is reputed to be of the period im- 
mediately succeeding Constantine, and is a yet 
more striking example. [See DOVE, p. 576.) 

[R. St. J.T.) 
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HOLY THINGS. [EccLESIASTICAE RES.) 
HOLY THURSDAY. . [ASCENSION DAY.) 
HOLY WATER. I. The use of lustral 


water in the Christian church appears to have 
had a manifold origin. 

(1) At an early period we find FOUNTAINS, or 
basins, supplied with fresh water, near the prin- 
cipal doors of churches, especially in the East, 
that they who entered might wash their hands 
ut least [see HANDS, WASHING OF], before they 
worshipped. There can be no doubt that the 
Titual use of water under the name of holy 
water (aqua benedicta, ayuaouos, Uduru ev- 
Aoyias, &c.) arose ina great measure from the 
undue importance which naturally attached 
itself to this custom, as ignorance and supersti- 
tion began to prevail amid the troubles of the 
Western empire. : 

(2) Again, under the Mosaic law a person 
legally unclean was not restored to social inter- 
course, and to communion in praver and sacrifice, 
until he had been sprinkled with the water of 
separation, and had “ washed his clothes and 
bathed himself in water" (Numb. xix.; compare 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 25). 

(3) The courts of heathen temples were com- 
monly provided with water for purification ; but 
it is probable that as a belief in the gods declined 
through the influence of  Christianity, many 
would neglect to use it as they entered.  Hence, 
we may suppose, the custom for a priest to 
sprinkle them at the door, lest any should 
present themselves unpurified. An instance is 
mentioned by Sozomen. When Julian was about 
to enter a temple in Gaul, a “ priest holding 
green boughs wet with water sprinkled those 
who went in after the Grecin manner ' (Hist. 
Eccl. 1. vi. c. 6). This bore such a resemblance 
to the later rite of Christians as to mislead one 
transcriber of the work of Sozomen, and induce 
him to substitute 'ExKAyqgiagTiKE, Ecclesiastical, 
for 'EAAXyrxg, Greciun (Annot. Vales. in loco. 
p. 109). 

(4) We may add that the notion of a lustra- 
tion by water prevailed also among the earliest 
heretics. Some of the Gnostics threw oil and 
water on the head of the dying to make them 
invisible to the powers of darkness (Iren. /facres. 
Li. ce. 2,85). The Ebionites immersed them- 
selves in water daily (Epiphan. Haer. xxx. & 16). 
The founder of the sect is said by Epiphanjus to 
have been wont to plunge into the nearest water, 
salt or fresh, if by chance he met one of the 
other sex (ibid. $ 2). 

1. Many miracles are said to have been 
wrought by means of water, and to this also we 
attribute a certain influence ip giving both 
authority and shape to the superstitions which 
arose with regard to holy water. Count Joseph 
in the time of Constantine the Great, sprinkled 
an insane person with water over which he had 
made the sign of the cross, and his reason was 
restored (Epiphan. u. s. S 10). We are told that 
by the same means he dispersed the enchant- 
ments by which the Jews sought to hinder the 
erection of a church at Tiberias (ibid. 812). An 
evil spirit who hindered the destruction of the 
temple of Jupiter at Apamea, A.D. 385, was, 
according to Theodoret, driven away by the use 
of water which the bishop had blessed with the 
sign of the cross ( Hist. Evcl. 1. v. c. 21; Cassiod. 
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Hist. Tripart. 1. ix. c. 34). Gregory of Tours 
describes a certain recluse named Eusitius (A.D. 
532), in the diocese of Limoges, as so gifted with 
power to cure those afflicted with quartan fever, 
that by “ giving them water to drink merely 
blessed (by him), he restored them forthwith to 
health " (De Glor. Confess. c. 82). Water from 
a well dug by St. Martin “ gave health to many 
sick," and in particular cured a brother of 
St. Yriez, who was dying of fever (De Mir. 
S. Martini, l. ii. c. 39); and many were in like 
manner said to have been healed by the waters of 
a spring at Brioude, in Auvergne, in which the 
head of the martyr Julian (A.D. 304) had been 
washed (4firac. ). ii. c. 3; see also cc. 25, 26, 
und the Liber de Passione S. Juliani). The 
same author relates how a certain bishop “ sent 
water that had been blessed to a house " in which 
many had died of fever, and how, “ when it was 
sprinkled on the walls, all sickness was forthwith 
driven away " ( Vitas Patrum, c. iv. 8 3). 

II. The tendency to agcribe virtue to water 
blessed by the priest, was without doubt greatly 
promoted by a superstition with regard to 
baptism, and by the use sometimes made of the 
water _employed at it. St. Augustine, writing 
in 408, says that some persons in his day brought 
their children to be baptized not for the sake of 
any spiritual benefit, but “ because they thought 
that they would by this remedy retain or recover 
their _bodily health " (Zp. xcviii. S 5, ad_Bonif. 
Com.). In the last book of the City of God, 
written about the year 427, the same father tells 
us of two persons who were at their baptism 
suddenly and entirely cured of very serious 
maladies of long continuance (lib. xxii. c. 8, 
S8 4, 5). It was but a short step from belief in 
such miracles to suppose that the water used at 
a baptism might have virtue available for the 
benefit of others than those who were baptized 
in it. 1t would be often tested, and several 
alleged results of the trial are on record. At 
Osset, near_ Seville, was a font in the form of a 
cross, which, according to Gregory of Tours, was 
every year miraculously filled with water for the 
Easter baptisms. From this font, after it had 
been duly exorcised and sprinkled with chrism, 
every one “carried away a vessel full for the 
safety of his house, and with a view to protect 
his fields and vineyards by that most wholesome 
aspersion  (Mirac. l. i. c. 24; see also Hist. 
Franc. \. vi. c. 43). A mother put on the mouth 
of _ her daughter, who was dumb from birth, 
*“ water which she had sometime taken from the 
fonts blessed * (by St. Martin), and she became 
capable of speech (De Mirac. S. Mart. |. ii. c. 38). 

In the East, even in the time of St. Chry- 
sostom, the water from the baptisms at the 
Epiphany was carefully kept throughout the 
year, and believed to remain without putrefac- 
tion. “This is the day on which Christ was 
baptized, and hallowed the element of water. 
Wherefore at midnight on this feast, all draw of 
the waters and store them up at home, because 
on this day the waters were consecrated. Anda 
manifest miracle takes place, in that the nature 
of those waters is not corrupted by length of 
time " (De Bupt. Christi, 8 2). In the West two 
centuries or so later we find a similar reservation, 
practised at Rome at least, but, as might be 
expected, with a more defivite purpose. There, 
after the consecration of the water on Easter 
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eve, “ The whole people, whoever wished, took a 
blessing  (benedictionem ; compare the us of 
čyagućs) in their vessels of the water itself, 
before the children were baptized in it, to 
sprinkle about their houses, and vineyards, and 
fields, and fruits" (Ordo Rom. i. 6 42; Muse. 
Ital. tom. ii. p. 26). It will be observed that 
the water was now considered holy for this 
purpose after being blessed, and before any crne 
had been baptized in that font. It was an easy 
transition from this stage of practice and belief 
to the benediction of water without any reference 
to baptism, which should nevertheless have the 
same power of protecting and benefitting house, 
field, and person, that was ascribed to water 
taken from the baptismal fout. 

IV. The earliest example of an independent 
benediction of water for the above-mentioned 
uses occurs in the so-called Apostolica) Cune!it:- 
tions, but there can be no doubt of its being ose 
of the corrupt additions made to the original re- 
cension probably in the 5th century. “Let the 
bishop bless water and oil. If he is not present 
let the presbyter bless it, in the presence of the 
deacon. But if the bishop be there, let the 
presbyter and deacon assist. And let him sav 
thus: * Lord of Sabaoth, God of hosts, creator of 
the waters and giver of the oil... who hast 
given water for drink and cleansing, and cil to 
cheer the face... Thyself now by Christ 
sanctify this water and the oil . . . and giveit 
virtue imparting health, expelling diseases, put- 
ting to flight devils, scattering every evil design, 
through Christ, &c. (lib. viii. c. 29). From 
Balsamon we learn that holy water was “ made“ 
in the Greek church at the beginning of every 
lunar month. The observance of any festival at 
the new moon was forbidden by the council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 691 ; and he regarded this 
rite as in some manner a substitute fvr that relic 
of heathenism. “ Owing to this decree of the 
canon, the feast of the new moon has ceasal frcm 
time beyond memory, and instead of it, by the 
grace of God, propitiatory prayers to God and 
benedictions (ayasuo) by the faithful people 
have place at the beginning of every month, and 
we are anointed with the waters of blessing, not 
of strife " (Comm. in Can. lxv.). 

In the West the earliest mention of bolr 
water not blessed for baptism, occurs in one of 
the Forged Decretals, ascribed to Alexander L, 
A.D. 109, but composed probably about 830. It 
is certain, however, that these fictitivus order, 
put forth in the names of early bishops of Rome, 
did not, except possibly in a very few cas 
create the practices which they pretendei to 
regulate. The rite existed before, at least in 
some locality familiar to the author of the fraud. 
The following decree, therefore, is witnes«, we 
may assume, to a custom already of some stand- 
ing. “ We bless water sprinkled with salt, that 
all being therewith besprinkled may be sanctined 
and purified. Which also we command to be 
done by all priests* (Gratian, p. iii. De (ons, 
d. iii. €. 20). In the same century Leo IV., 
A.D. 847, in a charge to his clergy, says, “ Everr 
Lord's day before mass bless water wherewith 
the people may be sprinkled, and for this hare 
a proper vessel * (Conc. Labb. tom. viii. col. 57). 
The same order occurs in three similar “ spnedal 
charges" of about the same period, which hare 
been printed by Baluze (App. ad lib. Reginons 
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de Eccl. Discipl. pp. 503, 6, 9). Ina “ visitation 
article * of the 9th century, it is asked whether 
the presbyter blesses water, as directed, every 
Sunday (Zbid. p. 10). —Hinemar of Rheims, the 
contemporary of Leo, after directions similar to 
his, adds a permission that all who wish may 
carry some of the water home “in their own 
clean vessels, and sprinkle it over their dwellings, 
and fields, and vineyards, over their cattle also, 
and their provender, and likewise over their own 
meat and drink * (cap. v. Conc. Labb. tom. viii. 
col. 570). 

We have argued in effect that the prevalence 
of a custom in the 9th century implies that it 
was, to say the least, not unknown in the 8th. 
In the present case we have a direct proof beside. 
ln the Pontifical of Egbert (p. 34; Surtees 
Society, 1853), who was archbishop of York from 
732 to 766, are forms of prayer for exorcising 
and blessing the water to be used in the conse- 
cration of a church.  Referring to the Gelasian 
Sacramentary (Ziturgia Rom. Vet. Murat. tom. i. 
col. 738), we find the same torms to be used over 
water for the purification of any house, the 
exorcism only being adapted by Egbert to the 
occasion. The same benediction occurs in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, and an abbreviated 
form of the same previous exorcism (/bid. 
tom, ii. col. 225). As it is almost certain that 
Egbert borrowed his formulae from a Roman 
source, we infer that the oflice for making holy 
water was in the Roman Sacramentaries a century 
before the practice was enjoined, as we have 
seem by Leo IV. It should be mentioned that 
the headings of these prayers speak only of water 
“to be sprinkled in a house,“ and they were 
obviously drawn up with reference to that only 
(Murat. tom. i. col. 738); but as they are 
followed closely (as in the modern Rituale) by 
benedictions of new fruits, &c. (Zbid. col, 742; 
tom. ii. col. 231), and no other express benediction 
of water is prescribed (except in the Gelasian, for 
the dispersion of thunder), we may perhaps infer 
that water opce blessed for one purpose was con- 
sidered available for general use. Inall the offices 
to which reference has been made, the salt which 
is to be mixed with the water is itself previously 
exorcised and blessed. : [W.E.S.] 


HOLY WEEK [EaAsreR EVE, MAUNDY 
THURSDAY, GOOD FRIDAY] The week imme- 
diately preceding the great festival of Easter, 
commencing with Palm Sunday, and including 
the anniversaries of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, the Passion, and Resurrection of Christ was 
observed with peculiar solemnity from the early 
ages of the church (Chrysost. Hom. xxx. in Genes.; 
Hlo. in Ps. cxlv.). It was designated by various 
names—d&BBouds ueyaAf, &yia, or T&v &yiowv ; 
Hebdomas major, sancta, the former being the 
earlier title in the Western church (.Hissal, 
Ambros. apud Pamel. p. 339) authentica (ibid.) 
ultima (i. e. of Lent) (Ambros. Epist. 33). From 
the restriction as to food then enjoined it was 
called €£88. Enpopaylas (Epiph. Hauer. lxx. 12) 
Hebdomas Xcrophuigiae : as commemorating our 
Lord's sufferings, €88. T&v Gyiwv zaBav; hućpa 
raBnudreov, sravpssiuai ; Hebd. poenosa, luc- 
tuosa, nigra, lamentationum : from the cessation of 
business, €88. Krpaxros, Žlebd. muta: and as 
ushering in the Paschal absolution, Febdomas 
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The observance of Holy Week belongs to very 
early, if not to primitive, antiquity. As the 
historian Socrates has'justly remarked (H. E. 
v. 22), no commemorative seasons were appointed 
by the apostles, or found any place in the ritual 
of the apostolic church, But as Easter naturally 
succeeded to the commemoration of the de- 
liverance of the children of Israel from Egypt, so 
the anniversary of the passion took the place 
of that of the slaving of the paschal lamb, while 
the sanctity of these holy days was gradually 
extended to the whole week preceding Easter, 
which therefore assumed a special] character in 
the Christian year. The observance of Holy 
Week is accordingly closely connected with that 
of Easter, and is probably but little later in its 
origin. The earliest notice of Holy Week, which 
speaks of it as universally accepted, is in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, which represent the 
Eastern custom towards the end of the 3rd 
century, About the same time, c. 260, Diony- 
sius of Alexandria also mentions it as of uni- 
versal observance. If we may accept as genuine 
the ordinance of Constantine the Great given 
by Scaliger (de Emendat. Temp. p. 776) and 
Beveridge (Pandect. ii, 163) the sanctity of 
this week as well as of the succeeding one was 
consulted by enforced abstinence from public 
business at the beginning of the fourth century. 
The whole week was, as far as possible, kept 
as a strict fast, from midnight on Palm Sunday 
till cockcrow on Easter Day. 

By the Apostolical Constitutiona (v. 18, 19), 
abstinence from wine and flesh was commanded, 
and the diet restricted to bread, and salt, and 
vegetables, with water as a beverage. Total 
abstinence was enjoined on Friday and Saturday, 
or at least on Saturday “ when the bridegroom 
shall have been taken from them," while on 
the otber days of the week no food was to be 
eaten till 3 p.m. or the evening, according to 
ability. The fast was observed in this manner in 
the time of Dionysius of Alexandria (c. A.D. 260), 
Who in his canonical epistle speaks of some who 
fasted through the whole six days (hućpas xdgas 
ŠrepriBćagiv Bgirot BiareAodvres), others, two, 
three, or four days, according to power of 
physical endurance ; while some kept no fast at 
all, and others faring delicately during the first 
four days sought to make up for their self-in- 
dulgence by excessive strictness on Friday and 
Saturday (Dionys. Alex. Ep. Canon., Routh. Zelig. 
Sacr. iii. 229). Epiphanius describes the practice 
in his days almost in the same words (irepriBe- 
Mevor čierćAovv); some, he adds, ate every two 
days, others every evening (Epiphan. ŽZfaeres. 
xxix, 5; Zrpos. Fid. 22). Tertullian speaks of 
the continuous fasts of this week in the phrases 
jejunia conjungcre, Sabbutum continnare jejuniis 
Parascetes.  (Tertull. de Patient. 13; de Jejun. 
14.) Epiphanius in another place describes the 
bodily mortifications practised this week, such as 
sleeping on the ground, strict continence, watch- 
ings, xerophagy, &c., and charges the Arians 
with passing the time in jollity and _merriment 
(Epiph. Zaeres. lxxv. 3). Sozomen (/. E. i. 11) 
relates an anecdote of Spvridon, bishop of Trimy- 
thus in Cyprus, illustrating the habit of con- 
tinuous fasting, dmuyuvdrrew Thy vnorelav, at 
this season. All work was as far as possible 
laid aside, and business, private and public, 
suspended during the week, From the time of 
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Theodosius (A.D. 389) actions at law ceased, and 
the doors of the courts.were closed for seven 
days before and after Easter (Cod. Thoodos. 
lib. ii. tit. viii. ; De Fer. leg. ii. [see Gothofred's 
Commentary, vol. i. p. 124); Cod. Justin. lib. iii. 
tit. xii.; de Fer. legg. vii. viii.; August. Serm. 
xix.; Ed. Bened. vol. i. p. 741). Those in prison 
for debt and other oftences, with the exception 
of those guilty of more heinous crimes, were 
ordered to be released by a law of Valentinian's, 
A.D. 367, the earliest of the kind, according to 
Gothofred Comment. vol. ii. p. 273 (Cod. Theodos. 
lib. ix. tit. xxxviii.; de Indulg. Crim. legg. iii. iv. ; 
Ambros. Epist. 33; Chrysost, u. 8.). Slaves were 
manumitted, and there was a general cessation 
from labour during this and the following week, 
not only to afford the servants rest but also 
opportunity of instruction in the elements of 
the faith (Apost. Constit. viii. 33; Greg. Nyssen. 
Hom. III. de Resurr. tom. iii. p. 420; Cod. 
Justin. lib. iii. tit. xii.; de fer. leg. viii). "The 
week was also distinguished by liberal alms- 
giving (Uhrysost. u. 8.). 

The observance of the week may be said to 
Nave commenced with the preceding Saturday, 
when, with reference to John xii. 1-9, the church 
commemorated the raising of Lazarus—an event 
assigned erronevusly by kpiphanius to that day 
(Epiphan. Homil. eis T& Bdia tom. ii. pp. 152, 
153; Neale Zastern Ch. ii. 747). The Gallican 
liturgies commemorated this miracle the next 
day (Palm Sunday), known therefore as Dominica 
Lazari, as appears from the collects of the 
Missile Gallicum Vetus, and the Sacram. Galli- 
canum (Muratori ii. 718, 834). On the Saturday 
the pope was accustomed to give special alms 
at St. Peters, in allusion to Christ's words 
spoken that day (Mar. xiv. 7). (Comes Hieronymi 
apud Pamel. ii. 21; Sacram. Gregor. ib. 244.) 

The Sunday next before Faster, the first day 
of Holy Week, was distinguished by many differ- 
ent names. The earliest and most constant, 
indicating the great event of the day, being Palm 
Sunday ; kupiakh, ćoprh rev Balov ; ) Baropdpos 
ćoprn; Dominica Palmarum, or sn Palmis, 
Florum, or Famorum, or  Osanna. A later 
appellation derived from the same event was 
Pascha florum, or floridum. From the Easter 
absolution which followed it was known as 
Dominica indulgentiae ; and with reference to the 
great  Pascha]l baptism,-. Pascha  petitum, or 
competentium (Ordo Romanus), while the mass 
was styled Missa in Suymboli traditione, because 
on this day, or according to the Ambrosian rite 
the day before (Miss. Ambros. apud Pamel. i. 
336) the creed was recited to the competentes, 
or candidates for baptism, to be learnt by Easter 
eve, as was ordained by the 13th canon of the 
council of Agde, A.D. 506 (Labbe, Concil. iv. 
1385; cf. Isid. de Ecul. OJf. i. 27. ii. 21). The 
works of Augustine and other fathers contain 
serimons delivered on this and the following days 
to the competentes in exposition of the creed 
(Aug. Serm. de Temp. 113-135). Palm Sunday 
was also called capitilavium because on that day 
the heads of the catechumens were washed in 
preparation for baptism and contirmation (Raban. 
De Inst. Cler. c. 35). 

The ceremony of the benediction of the palm 
branches, or other branches that were substituted 
for them, especially olive boughs, appears in the 
Sacramentary of Gregory, where it has a special 
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collect (Pamel. ii. 245). The jubilant pronessions 
which have long formed so characteristic a part 
of the ritual of Palm Sunday in the East asin 
the West, are mentioned by Gregory Nyssen (lc) 
and were introduced almost universallv by the 
end of the 7th century (Augusti HdicA, der 
Christ. Arch. iii. 338). 

Each day in this Holy Week was one of special 
sanctity, designated ueydAn Ševrćpa, ueydang 
Tpirn, &c. (Bevereg. Pandect. ii. 163), the 
observances gradually rising in solemnity to 
the Thursday tn Cvenđ Domini [MACNDY THURS 
DAY], and the Friday, Passio /omuini [Goon 
FRIDAY]. The history of our Lord's Passion was 
recited on successive days, beginning with that 
by St. Matthew on Palm Sundav, and closing 
with that by St. John on Gvod Friday. [E V.j 


HOMICIDE (ZHomicidium, p6vos). Murder 
was regarded by the church as one of the gravest 
crimes. It is joined by Cyprian (de Pat. e. 9) 
with adultery and fraud, by Pacian ( Paraen. ad 
Poenit. c. 9) with fornication and idolatrr, br 
Augustine (de Fid. et Op. c. 19) also with fern+- 
cation and idolatry, as one of the three mortal 
sins which were always to be visited with 
excommunication. By the laws of the Cbristiin 
emperors murderers were erpressly ercepted 
from the general pardons granted to criminal: ca 
occasions of great festivals (Cod. Thevd. IX. 
xxxviii. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8), and were refused the 
right of appeal (ibid. XI. xxxvi. 1). In some 
dioceses the peace of the church was denied ter 
ever to wilful murderers (Tert. de Pudicit. e. 12, 
Gregor. Thaumat. Can. Ep. c. 7, Comp. Cypriin 
Ep. 55 ad Anton. on the practice of some of his 
predecessors with reference to the other great 
crime of adultery). But in general a murderer 
was re-admitted to the church after a long term 
of exclusion. By a decree of the council ot 
Ancyra A.D. 314, c. 22, this term was lifelong; 
by Gregory of Nyssa (Zp. ad Letvi.) it was 
fiked at twenty-seven years; by Basil (ad 
Amphil. c. 56) at twenty. In the Penitential ef 
Theodore (I. iv. 1), a murder committed to 
revenge a relation, was punished by seven or teu 
years' penance; but if restitution was made to 
the next of kin, half the term was remitted. If 
one layman slew another (ibid. c. 4), he must 
either relinquish arms or do penance seven yeHrs, 
three of them without wine and flesh ; but (š&:d. 
C. 5) if a monk or one of the inferior clergr was 
slain, the slayer must either relinquish arms and 
serve God the remainder of his life, or do penance 
seven years, as the bishop should direct; if a 
presbyter or bishop was the victim, the matter 
was to be brought before the king (Bed. Povni- 
tent. iv. 1-8, Egbert Poenitent. iv. 10,11). in 
the Dialogue of Egbert (Haddan and Stubbs 
Councils and FEccl. Doc. iii. 403), there is some 
variety in the penalty; a layman who slew a 
bishop was to pay the fine and submit to the 
term of penance a council should appoint, if he 
slew a priest the fine was to be eighty shekels; 
if a deacon, sixty ; if a monk, forty. The eccle- 
siastical law in these instances being in accord- 
ance with the well-known svstem of earlr 
English jurisprudence, which allowed homicide 
and every variety of personal injury to be 
expiated by money payments. See the laws of 
Ethelbert, between A.D. 597, and 604, on the 
payments to be made for murders (ce. 5-7, 13) 
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and for injuries to the person (cc. 33-72). The 
laws of Ine of Wessex A.D. 690 (c. 76), contain 
the provision that if a man slew another's god- 
son or godfather, he must pay “ bot " (fine to 
justice), as well as ““ wer" (recompence to 
kindred); and that if the slain wns a bishop's 
son (i.e. confirmation son), only half the payment 
was to be exacted. For a full account of tne 
laws on injuries to the person, see Turner 
Angl:-Sagons, vol. ii. pp. 436-447, ed. 1852. 

Murder joined with other great crimes was 
more severely punished. One who used magical 
arts to slay another, thereby adding idolatry to 
murder, was denied communion even at the last 
(Conc. Eliher. c. 6). The same sentence was 
decreed against a woman who added murder to 
adultery by slaying the oftspring which she had 
conceived in the absence of her husband (ibid. c. 
63). and the council of Lerida A.D. 523, more 
than two centuries after that of Eliberis, when 
the terms of penance had become much easier, 
assigned (c. 2) a lifelong exclusion to any who 
used sorcery to get rid of the offspring of 
adultery. In an English  Penitential code 
(Theodor. Poenitent. I. vii. 1) the _punishment of 
hornicide combined with adultery, was seclusion 
in a monastery for life. The parricide or the 
slayer of any near blood relation was, by the 
“civil law (Cod. Thceod. IX. xv. 1), in imitation of 
the old Roman custom, to be sewn in a sack 
with serpents and thrown into the water; and if 
this were generally executed there would be 
no opportunity for the early church to attach 
any special stigma to the crime. In England a 
woman who slew her son, was to do penance 
fifteen years, with no relaxation except on the 
Lord's day (Theodor. Poenitent. 1. xiv. 25). The 
parricide or fratricide was assigned by some 
seven years, by others fourteen, of which half 
were to be passed in exile (Egbert Pvenitent. 
iv. 10). 

The modern distinction between murder and 
manslaughter was not invariably observed. In 
the council of Ancyra A.D. 314 (cc. 22-23) 
a shorter term is imposed upon involuntary than 
upon wilful homicide. But in the canonical 
epistle of Gregory of Nyssa involuntary homicide 
is explained to mean that which occurs through 
simple accident; but homicide which is the 
result of passion, is treated as if it were wilful 
murder, even if deliberation and intention, which 
constitute the legal crime of murder, are absent. 
The distinction however appears in the Peni- 
tential of Theodore, where it is decreed (1. iv. 7) 
that if a man kills another by accident, he shall 
do penance one year; if in a pussion, three 
years ; if over the wine cup, four years; if in 
strife, ten. Homicide committed at the com- 
mand of a master or in war_was to be subject 
(bid. 1. iv. 6) to forty days' penance. The 
chastisement of a slave with such severity that 
he died, which was a crime on the borderland of 
manslaughter and murder, was not dealt with so 
severely as wiliul homicide (Conc. Eliber. €. 5, 
Conc. Epaon. c. 34). 

Causing abortion in any stage of conception, 
or taking or even administering drugs for that 
purpose, was treated as a form of murder, and a 
long period of penance was allotted to it (Tert, 
Apolog. c. 9; Basil ad Amphiloc. cc. 2, 8 ; Cone. 
Ancyr. 6. 21; Conc. Ilerd. c. 2; Conc. in Trul. 
c. 91). But that there was some laxity of 
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opinion on the crime, appears from one of the 
English Penitentials (Bed. Poenitent. iv. 12), 
which excludes from communion for a longer 
term a woman who procured abortion in order 
to conceal_ her shame, than one who did so 
because she was too poor to maintain her child. 
Closely allied to this crime was the _ EXPOSING 
OF INFANTS. [See that head.) 

Anger and strife as tending to murder (Matt. 
v. 22) were brought under discipline. 1n the 
African chureh (Stat. Eccl. Antu). c. 93, ed. 
Bruns) the oblations of those who were at 
enmity with their brethren were received neither 
at the altar nor in the common treasury, and 
they were consequently excluded from com- 
munion. A similar decree_ prevaniled in the 
Gallic church (2 Conc. Arelat. c. 50), those who 
broke out into open strite were to be removed 
from all church assemblies till they were recon- 
ciled, The discipline of the English church was 
more in accordance with the practice of the 
Anglo-Saxon law. He who wounded another in 
strite was to pay him a recompence, and help 
to support him till he had recovered, and do 
half a year's penance; if he was unable to sup- 
port him, the penance was to extend to a whole 
year (Bed. Poenitent. iv. 9). (G. M.) 


HOMILY AND HOMILIARIUM. The 
word &juAla designates generally “ intercourse," 
implying the interchangc of thought and feeling 
by words. In a special sense, it is used for the 
instruction which a philosopher gave his pupils 
in familiar conversation (Xenophon, Mem. 1. ii. 
6 and 15). In this sense of “familiar instruc- 
tion" it passed into Christian usage. Thus 
St. Luke uses the word dpuAfjras of the suine 
address which he had previously described by 
the word ŠiaAeyouevos (Acts xx. 9, 11). Com- 
pare Euseb. H.E. vi. 19, $17. — Photius (Bib- 
lioth. no. 174, 4, in Suicers Thes. s. v.) notices 
that the discourses of Chrysostom were properly 
called &uuAla:, rather than Ać6yo, as being 
simple, inartificial, popular addresses, in a style 
rather conversational than formal, while a Adyos 
was constructed according to the rules of art, 
and with a certain dignity and elevation or 
style. — Similarly the French Conference. The 
council_ of Ancyra (c. 1) A.D. 314, forbidding 
presbyters who have sacrificed to idols xpospćpeiw 
Ši dpuAXeiv Ž) ŠAws AeiTovpyeiv seems to use the 
word duuAeiv ns the common technical ex- 
pression for the address of the presbyter in the 
liturgy. 

Probably the enrliest extant addresses com- 
monly called ZMomilies are those of Origen, who 
(if he himself applied the term to his discourses) 
no doubt took it from the schools of philosophy. 

The word seemingly did not pass into common 
use in Latin before the fifth century; for Victor 
Vitensis (Persec. Vandul. i. 3, p. 10, Ruinart), 
writing towards the end of that century, speaks 
of Augustine's popular addresses, “quos Graeci 
homilius vocant," as if “homilia" were still to 
some extent strange to his Latin readers. 

Augustine had himself made a similar ex- 
planation of the word (Un Pas. 118 [119], Pref. ; 
Epist. 2, ad Quodrultdeum). And he also sup- 
plics abundant evidence that these homilies were 
intentionally careless and colloquial in style. So 
long as all are instructed (he says), let us not 
fenr the critics (Serm. 37, c. 10, p. 187); let 
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not word-catrhers ask whether it is Latin, but 
Christians whether it is true (Serm. 299, p. 
1213); it is better that the preacher should be 
barbarous, and his hearers understand, than the 
preacher scholarly and the people lacking (On 
Ps. 36, Serm. 3, p. 285); it is better that 
critics should blame, than that the people should 
miss the meaning (On Pes. 138, p. 1545). 

See further on prenching, and its place in the 
liturgy, under SERMON. 

At a comparatively early period we find that 
the custom arose of delivering the sermons of 
others in churches where the priest was, for 
some reason, unable to preach. Mr. Scudamore 
(p. 290) gives the following instances :— 

Augustine (De Doct. Chr. iv. 62) thinks it 
well that those who have a good delivery, but 
no power of composition, should adopt the 
sermons of others. = Isidore of _Pelusium (A.D. 
412) wrote a homily to be delivered by his 
friend Dorotheus, which was declaimed with 
much applause (Epist. iii. 3882). Cyril of Alex- 
andria is said by Gennadius (De Vir. fllust. c. 
57 in Fabricii Biblioth. Eccl. p. 27) to have com- 
posed many homilies, which (he adds) are com- 
mitted to memory by the Greek bishops for 
delivery. The same author relates (u. s. c. 67, 
P- 31) that Salvian of Marseilles made many 
homilies for bishops. Some of the Dictiones 
Sacrae of Ennodius, bishop of Ticino (A.D. 511) 
are manifestly written to be preached by some 
other than the writer, and two of them bear the 
titles: “Sent to Honoratus, bishop of Novara, 
at the dedication of the basilica of the Apostles," 
and “Given to Stephanus . . to be pronounced 
by Maximus the bishop." The second counvil 
of Vaison, A.D. 529, licenses all presbyters to 
preach in their districts, and provides (c. 2) 
that, in case the presbyter, from sickness, is 
unable to preach, homilies of the Holy Fathers 
should be recited by the deacons [DEACON, Pp. 
529]. — Caesarius of Arles (t 542) is said (Zife 
by Cyprian, c. 31; in Acta SS. Ben. i. 645) to 
have composed homilies, which the bishops in 
the Frank territory, the Gauls, Italy, or Spain, 
to whom he sent them, might cause to be 
preached in their churches. To read the 
sermons of others seems indeed to have been a 
recognised practice in the Gallican church. 
Thus Germanus of Paris (Zezpositio Brevis, in 
Migne's Patrol. Ixxu. 91) says, that the homilies 
of the snints which are read after the Gospel, are 
to be taken merely as preaching. that the pastor 
or doctor of the church may explain in popular 
language to the people what has been delivered 
in the Prophecy, Epistle, or Gospel. 

This constant habit of using the sermons of 
others led in process of time to the formation of 
collections of homilies, of which those who were 
unable or unwilling to compose sermons might 
avail themselves.  Bede's Homiliae de Tempore 
are said to have been much used in this way. 
This collection contains 33 homilies for the 
summer half of the year, 15 for the winter; 22 
for Lent ; 32 for the Saints' Days of the summer 
half, 16 for those of the winter half; and 
various Sermones ad Populum. Probably several 
other collections were in circulation before the 
end of the eighth century. See Mabillon, Acta 
98. Bened. iii. pt. 1, p. 556 ff. But in the time of 
Charles the Great all the homiliaries in common 
use in the Frankish kingdoin were found to 
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labour under great defects; the homilies which 
they contained were in imany cases written by 
men of no authority, and they were full of 
errors both of style and matter. The king. 
therefore, commissioned Pauli Warnetrid, the 
well-known historinn of the Lambards, to draw 
up a collection of homilies from the Fathen 
which should be free from these faulta. This 
task he accomplished before the end of the 
eighth century, probably not later than AD. 
180; for Charles, in the recommendation pre- 
fixed to the bovk, does not style himseli im- 
perator. In this preface (Mabillon's Anaizd. 
et. p. 75, ed. 1723) the king states that ia 
gratitude to God for the protection which He 
had given him in war and pence, he had set 
himself to promote the welfare of the church 
and the advancement of knowledge; he refers ta 
the efforts which he had made to secure a 
correct text of the Scriptures [CANONICAL 
Books), and then proceeds to recommend the 
homiliarium for adoption in theGallican churches, 
which his father Pepin had already furnished 
with chants after the Roman model (Rom .inse 
traditionis cantibus). In this collection? the 
discourses are arranged according to the series 
of Sundays and Festivals; that form of the 
Vulgate text is adopted in quotations irom 
Scripture which had been in common uze sine 
the days of Gregory the Great. 

In the year 813 the council of Rheims (c. 15) 
enjoined the bishops to preach sermons of the H«lr 
Futhers in the dialect of their several djocese 
so that all might understand, and in the same 
year the third council of Tours (c. 17) orderel 
that every bishop should have homilies prepared 
containing needful admonitions for the use of 
those under them, and that each should en- 
deavour to translate the said homilies clearlr 
into the rustic-Roman or the Teutonic tongue, 
80 that all might more easily understand tire 
things spoken. To the same effect the council 
of Mayence (c. 2), in the year 847. 

The collection of Aelfric (generally supposed 
to be the archbishop of York, 1023-1051) doss 
not fall within our period ; but it was probabir 
the successor of various other collections of 
English homilies, some of which may hare 
existed before the time of Charles. 

John Beleth (A.D. 1162) calls the Book cf 
Homilies (Div. Off. Erpl. c. 60) the Haomelw> 
nNarius, and mentions a Sermolojus separately 
among the books which a church ought to have. 


It was commonlyattributed in the Middle Ag b 
Alcuin, and bears in the Cologne edition of 153: the fo- 
lowing title: “ Homiliae sen _mavis sermones sire cro- 
clones ad populum praestantisimorum ecclesiae doctorun 
Hieronymi Auguetini Ambrosii Gregorii Origcnis Cbry- 
sostomi Bedae etc. in hanc ordinem đigestae per Al 
chuinum levitam idque injungente ei Carolo Meg. Ram. 
iImp. culi a secretia fuit'' Possibly the mistake arose 
from the fact that Alcuin revized the so-called Comes 
Hieromymi [LECTIOxAET]; OT he may have rertzed tbe 
work of Warnefrid. See on this point Mabi!lon (een. 
0. S. Ben. 11.328) and Rivet (Hist. Lil. de la Fraza. 
iv. 331). The Edltio Princeps is that of Speyer, 1482. 
The author of the ancient Life of Alcuin (Mabillca, 
Acta SS. Ben. Saec. iv. pL i. p. 158) says tbat Alcuin 
collected two volumes of Homiljes from the works of the 
Fathera. If be did—which is scarcely probable when 
Warnefrid's collection bad just been anthorised—ibe 
work ia lost. 
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Durandus uses (ZRationale, vi. i. $$ 28, 32) the 
form AHomiliurius [i.e. Liber] as well as Homelio- 
marius. 

(Binterim's Denkwirdigkeiten, iv. 3.340 ff.; 
Wetzer and Welte's Airchenlexicon, v, 307 ; 
Scudamore's Notitia Fucharistica, 290 ff. ; Ranke 
in Studien und Kritiken, 1855, ii. p. 387 €.) [C.] 


HONEY axp MILK. 1. The giving of 
honey and milk to a person newly baptised, as a 
symbol of the nourishment of the renewed soul, 
has already been mentioned [BAPTISM, & 66, 
P- 1641 

2. Among the things enumerated by the 
Apostolical Canons (c. 3), which the bishop is 
forbidden to bring to the altar (or sanctuary), 
are honey and milk. The 24th canon of the 
third council of Carthage also excludes honey 
and milk from the offerings on the altar, in that 
it forbids anything to be placed upon it but 
bread and wine mixed with water. But the 
27th of the African canons, repeating this, adds: 
“* Primitiae vero, scu mel et lac quod uno die 
solemnissimo in infantum mysterio solet offerri, 
quamvis in altari offerantur, suam tamen habeunt 
propriam benedictionem, ut a sacramento No- 
minici Corporis et sanguinis distinguantur; nec 
amplius in primitiis offeratur quam de uvis et 
frumentis."" It is evident from this, that at the 
time when these canons were drawn up, the 
custom had arisen of placing on the altar the 
honey and milk for the neophytes at Easter, and 
(apparently) of consecrating them with the 
bread and wine. It is this latter practice which 
is here forbidden; the honey and milk are to 
have a benediction of their own, but not that 
given to the eucharistic elements. At the end 
of the seventh century the placing ot honey and 
milk on the altar was wholly forbidden (Cone. in 
Trullo, c. 57 ; cf. c. 28). 

(Bingham, Ant. XV. ii. 3; Van Espen, Jus 
Eccdl. iii. 329, 414; ed. Colon. 1777.) (C.] 


HONOR. 1. The word is used specially of 
ecclesiastical dignities or orders. Thus Optatus 
of Milevis (c. Donat. ii. 24) says, speaking of the 
attempts of the Donatists to annul the orders of 
Catholic priests, “quid prodest quod vivi sunt 
homines et occisi sunt honores a vobis?"* So 
Augustine, Adv. Epist. Parmen. ii. 11; and 
Conc. Arelat. IV. cc. 1 and 2. In Charles the 
Great's Capitularies (v. 8), “ honorabilis persona " 
is used apparently to distinguish one in major 
orders from “ecclesiustici viri" who were only 
in minor orders (Ducange, s. £.). 

2. The second council of Braga, A.D. 572, lays 
down (c. 2) that no bishop making a visitation 
of his diocese should take anything from the 
churches besides the customary honorarium to 
the see (praeter honorem cathedrae suae) of two 
golidi. We may perhaps discern here the germ 
of the later use, according to which “ honor * 
means a benefice, [C.) 


HONORATUS. (1) Bishop of Arles (4429 
A.D.); commemorated Jan. 16 (Jfart. Adonis, 
Usunrdi). ; 


(2) (DEMETRI1US (3).) (W.F.G.]) 


HOOD (kovkovAMi0v, KOUKOVALOV, KOVKOVAAq, 
nazovr(iov, čv kauaAabxn; capitium, caputium, 


2 Dupin reads, " quia vivunt bomines, et honore a vobis 
cecisi sunt ?" 
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cucullus, cuculla, cucullio, capa, cappa).  Gar= 
ments intended for outdoor wear were very 
frequently provided with a hood as a protection 
for the head against rain or cold, which might 
be drawn forward when need required, or might 
be allowed to fall back upon the shoulders. 
This would of course be ordinarily, but not 
necessarily, attached to the dress. The /acerna, 
for example, was generally furnished with a 
hood or cowl (see €.g. Martial xiv. 132, 139 ; and 
cf. Juvenal vi. 117, 330 ; viii. 145) ; so also Was 
the caracalla, which was introduced into Rome 
from Gaul, and from which the emperor Aurelius 
Antoninus derives the name by which he is 
ordinarily known. Jerome refers to it by way 
of illustration in his description of the ephod of 
the Jewish bigh-priest, “in modum  caracnl- 
larum, sed absque cucullis? (Epist. 64 ad 
Fabiolam, & 15; vol. i. 364, ed, Vallarsi), where 
the last words imply what was the ordinary 
fashion of it. A hood was also the appendage of 
the casula, which Isidore (de Origin. xix. 24) 
describes as vestis cucullata ; of the colobion (see 
6.g. Honorius Augustodunensis, Gemma Animae, 
i. 211; Patrol. clxxii. 607), and of the cope 
(see e.g. Durandus, Rat. Div. OjF. iii. 1. 13, who 
speaking of the symbolism associated with the 
pluviale, or cappa, adds “ habet etiam caputium, 
quod est supernum gaudium *). As regards the 
last of these, we may take this opportunity of 
remarking that Isidore (de Origin. xix. 31) uses 
the word cappa distinctly in the sense of hood, 
“cappa . . . quia capitis ornamentum est." As 
an example of this more restricted meaning of 
the word, we may cite a remark in a letter of 
Paulus Diaconus, in the name of abbot Theo- 
demar, to Charlemagne as to the dress of the 
monks of Monte Cassino, “ illud autem vestimen- 
tum, quod a Gallicanis monachis cuculla dicitur, 
et nos capam vocamus . . . (Pauli Diac. 
Epist. i.; Patrol. xcv. 1587). He had just be- 
fore remarked that the word cuculla with them 
meant the same dress “ quam alio nomine casu- 
lam vocamus." A late1 instance is found in the 
records of a council of Metz (A.D. 888), which 
enjoins the use of the capa (in the sense of hood) 
to monks and forbids it to laymen (can. 6, 

Labb. ix. 414). An earlier council, that of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (A.D. 816), had restricted the use of 
the cuculla to monks, excluding other ecelesiastics 
(can. 125, Labb. viii. 1395). It may be added 
here that the congress of Gallican abbots and 
monks, held at the same place in the following 
year, carefully fixed the size of the cowl, “ men- 
sura cucullae duobus consistat cubitis (cap. 21 ; 
op. cit. 1508). With reference to the foregoing 
prohibitions, it may be mentioned that the 
Theodosian code had expressly permitted to 
slaves, with certain exceptions, the use of the 
byrrus and cucullus (Cod. Theodos. lib. xiv. 
tit. 10,1. 1). 

The most prominent instance of the use of the 
hood is to be found in that of the monastic cowl, 
which is frequently referred to in various Rules, 
and which formed a special part of the monkish 
dress at least as early as the time of Jerome. 
The hermit Hilarion was, according to this 
father, buried “in tunica cilicind et cuculla " 
(Vita S. Hilar. cc. 44, 46; vol. ii. 39, 40, ed. 
Vallarsi). We meet with several allusions so 
the cuculla in Jerome's translation of the Rule of 
the Egyptian Pachomius (see €.g. cc. 81, 91, 99; 
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op. cit. 67, sqa.). Thus the monks in this 
system were to have two cowls, which were to 
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bear tokens indicative of the particular _monas- 
tery, and without his cowl and “* pellicula" no 
monk was to appear at divine service or at meals. 
The Rule of St. Benedict allowed to each monk. 
in the case of dwellers in temperate climates, a 
frock and hood (cucuila), the latter to be “in 
hyeme villosa, in aestate pura aut vetusta " 
(4teqg. S. Bened. c. 55 ; in Holstenius, Coder Regu- 
barum, pt.ii. p. 32; ed. Paris, 1663). The same 
distinction between hoods for summer and winter 
wear is also found in the Rule of St. Fructuosus 
(c. 4 ; op. cit. p. 139), which allows a couple to 
each _monk, “villata et simplex."  Tne Fegula 
Blagistri lays down a wbholesome provision as to 
the hoods and frocks of the monks who dis- 
charged the weekly office of cook (c. 81 ; op. cit. 
p. 257). The word cuculla passed from Latin 
into Greek, where it appears as KovKovAA 10v, etc. 
Thus, for example, it is mentioned in connection 
with the monastic dress by Sozomen (/fist. 
keccles. iii. 14, where he remarks on the Egyptian 
monks), Pseudo-Athanasius (de Virgsinitate, c. 11 ; 
vol. ii. 116, ed. Montfaucon), and by Germanus, 
patriarch of Constantinople (ob. 740, A.D.), who 
also appears to allude to the cross on the cowl, 
still worn by bishops and sravpupopo: in the Greek 
church (/listoria_ Evclesiustica et Mystica Con 

templatio; Patrol. Gr. xcviii. 396). The name 
čv kaunAavxiov (variously spelled) is given to 
the hood which covers the under headdress (kdro 
KaunAavxiov) worn by a Greek patriarch who 
has been a member of a monastic order (see 
Ducange's Glossurium Gracc. 8.v, kaueAaiKiov). 
An illustration of this may be seen in Goar's 
Euchologemn (p. 156 ; cf. also p. 518), where the 
patriarch Bekkus is thus figured. This name, 
however, belongs to a date subsequent to our 
period. 

We may briefly refer in passing to the hood 
worn after baptism, which is spoken of in con- 
nection with the white baptismal robe, but as 
distinct from it (see c.g. Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans [ob. 821 A.D.], de Ordine Baptismi, c. 16; 
Patrol. cv. 234: Jesse Ambianensis (ob. 836 
A.D.), Zpist. de Baptismo, ib. 790: Rabanus 
Maurus, de Znst. Cler. i. 29; Patrol. cvii. 313). 
We may perhaps further refer to an epistle of 
Gregory the Great, who blames one Peter, a Jew, 
for having on the day after his baptism entered 
a synagogue and placed there, among other 
things, “ birrum album, quo de fonte resurgens 
indutus fuerat " (Epist. lib. ix. ep. 6; vol.iii. 
930, ed. Bened.). For further remarks on this 
species of hood, reference may be made to Mar- 
tene, de Antiquis Ecclesiuue Kitilus, i. 54, ed. 
Venice, 1783; Ducange's Glossarium Graec. 3.v. 
KOVKOVAAa; Goar's Zuchologion, p. 366. [R. S.) 


HOPE. [SoPHIA.] 


HOROLOGIUM  (&poadyov). An office 
book of the Greek church, containing the daily 
hours of prayer, and certain other forms, and 
which therefore corresponds in a general manner, 
though with important diiferences, to the Latin 
breviary. 

The contents of the Great Horologium 
(&poAdylov rd ućya) which is the fullest fovm, 
as described in the edition published at Venice 
1856, and approved by the oecumenical patriarch, 
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are arranged in tAree generic piris (rpa erika 
MEpn) as follows: 

1. The office for the day and night hcurs ef 
tbe church from matins to compline (dzo res 
MEFOVUKTIKOU €WwSs TOV Grošelivov). 

This part therefore corresponds in the main to 
the “ Psalterium cum Ordinario Oflicii de Tem- 
pore *' of the Latin breviary. 

2. The variable antiphons and hymrs, br 
whatever name they are distinguishel, token 
from the 2fenology (which answers to the Remain 
Martyrology) and from the other otice boks 
which contain the variable portions of tne vodice; 
and whatever is sung in it on Sundays, festivals, 
and ordinary days. 

This part therefore  corresponds in same 
measure to the “ Proprium de Tempore " of the 
Latin breviary. 

3. Various short offices (ŽxoAovBiai), prarer:, 
and canons ; independent of the Avurs; and a: 
occasional use. Into the details of these it is 
unnecessary to enter; and wouid be impossibi» 
without considerable explanation. 

This part therefore may be compared to the 
collection of short offices and forms of prarer 
which are found at the end of the Latin tre 
viary ; though the offices contained in it are for 
the most part different from and more numersus 
than those in the breviary. 

The Horolojion is often prefaced by the 
calendar of the fenology, which begins with 
September ; sometimes (as in a copy 1 possess, 
printed at Venice 1523) by “the gospel “ao 
cording to St. John: #.€. the introducticn, and 
four last chapters : and sometimes (as in another 
copy in my possession, printed at Venice 1775 
“ con Licenza de' Superiori '), by the Athanasiaa 
creed in Greek, of course without the worls 
which imply the double procession. —[H.J. H.] 


HORRES, martyr at Nicaea with Arabia, 
Marcus, Nimpodora, Theodora, Theusetas; cem- 
memorated March 13 (Hart. Hieron., Adena 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


HORSE. The horse is represented attendirz 
on the Orpheus shepherd [FRESCO, p. 6961 As 
a servant or companion of mankind, he occurs 
frequently in representations of the Magi (Bottari, 
tav. cxxxiii. &c.). Two horses act as crross-bearers 
(tav. iii.); and horses of course occur in tbe 
numerous representations of the translation ef 
Elijah which are found on sarcophagi and else 
where. The horses of Egypt are commemorated 
in representations of Pharaoh and the Rad Sea 
(Aringhi, vol. i. p. 331), where a mountei horse 
man accompanies the chariots. 1n Bottari (tav. 
clx.) there are two quadrigae, with horses deco- 
rated with palm-branches or plumes.  Martigar 
states in this connexion that the horse symi=l 
has been very frequently found in the graves 
of martyrs, quoting the titulus of tbe routa 
Florens (Lupi, Dissert. elett. i. p. 258), and the 
horses loose and grazing in the tribune ot tie 
cemetery of Basilla (Bianchini Nut. ad Arsi, 
Prolegomena, t. iii.) [R. 56. J.T.) 


HORSE-RACING. [CHARIOTEERS]' 


HORTULANUS, the gardener of the mezas- 
tery. The rule of Benedict provided certain 
deputies (solatia) to assist the cellarer (celler- 
arius) in the larger monasteries. These were, 
usually, a farm bailif (granatariu<), a butler 
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(custos panis et vini), and a gardener (hortulanus) 
(Reg. Bened. c. 31; cf. Bened. Anian. Concord. 
Regul. lzxi. 17). (1. G. S.) 


HOSANNA (or Osanna). This word, adopted 
from the salutation of the populace at Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem, occurs in the Mass at the 
end of the Sanctus, which ends thus: “ Hosanna 
in excelsis. Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini. Hosanna in excelsis." The same words 
are found in the Greek form of the Sanctus, 
called damuvlkios Buvos ; as given in the liturgies 
vf SS. Basil, Chrysostom, &c. 

The word also frequently occurs in the anti- 
phons and other parts of the service for Palm 
Sunday as given in the Latin Processionals, as 
for instance in the hymn at the Procession : 

** Israel es tu Rex, Davidis et inclyta proles, 
Nomine qui in Domini, Rex benedicte, venis : 

Gloria laus et honor tibi sit, Rex Christe Redemptor, 

Cui puerile decus protpeit Osanna pium.? 
(H.J.H.) 


HOSEA, the prophet; commemorated Jaka- 
bit 27 =Feb. 21 (Cal. Ethiop.), — [W.F.G.) 


HOSPITALARIUS. (HosPrrlus.] 
HOSPITALITY. Hospitality, or a friendly 


reception and entertainment of strangers, was a 
Christian virtue strongly inculcated in the New 
Testament, and practised most liberally by the 
early Christians, until long after the apostolic 
times. ' 

The feeling of Christian union and sympathy 
was so strong, that every Christian was ready to 
receive another as a friend and brother, although 
previously unknown: a circumstance which ex- 
cited the astonishment, and even the hatred and 
misrepresentations of pagan opponents (Tertul. 
Apol. 39; Lucian, de mort. perig. 13). And one 
of the means by which Julian hoped to restore 
the old Roman paganism was an imitation of this 
Christian liberality. Ina letter of his, addressed 
to Arsaces a chief priest of Galatia, the emperor 
urges him to take grent care of strangers, and to 
establish houses for their reception (čevošoyxeia) 
[ HOSPITALS] in every city, after the example of 
the Christians (Sozomen, v. 16). 

All Christian families in the earlier times 
considered it their duty to exercise this hospi- 
talitv, and Tertullian_mentions it as one great 
objection to a Christian woman marrying a 
pagan, that she would not be able to entertain 
any Christian strangers in her house (Tertul. ad 
Ur. ii. 4). 

But presbyters, and afterwards bishops, were 
specially expected to excel in this virtue. Thus 
Jerome extols the liberal hospitality of the young 
presbyter Nepotian ( Zpit. Nepotimni c. 10). And 
Chrysostom mentions it as a high praise of 
Flavian, bishop of Antioch, that his house was 
always open to strangers and travellers, where 
they received so kind and generous an entertain» 
ment, that it might be doubted whether it ought 
not to have been called the travellers' home, 
instead of his (Chrys. in Genes. i. 4). 

Monasteries also were distinguished by their 
ready hospitality to Christians coming from dis- 
tant parts (HosPiTIUM]. Palladius ( Historia Lau- 
siaca, €. 6) desrribes the hospital or guest-house 
(čevočoxetov) which adjoined the church of the 
Nitrian monks, in which pilgrims might stav, if 
they chose, two or three years; the first week a 
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guest was not required to work ; if he stayed 
longer, he must work _in the garden, the bake- 
house, or the kitchen ; or if he was a person of 
too much consideration for _menial labour, the 
monks would give him a book to read. In our 
monastery, says Jerome, hospitality is our delight. 
We receive with a joyful welcome all who come 
to us, with the exception of heretics (Jer. 
adv. Ruf. iii). In the _ Rule of Benedict 
of Aniane, drawn up at the end of the eighth 
century, particular directions are given for 
the reception and entertainment of the poor 
and of strangers. They were first to join in 
prayer with the monks; they then received the 
kiss of pence; water was brought for their hands 
and feet; and in their subsequent entertainment 
the strict monastic rules of fasting were to be 
relaxed in honour of the guests. There was a 
distinct kitchen for the strangers' use, with 
oflicers to superintend it, so that the regular 
order of the monastery might not be disturbed 
(Concor. Reg. S. Benedict. & 60, de hospitibus 
suscipiendis). This relaxation of strict ascetic 
rules on occasion of hospitality to strangers is 
also mentioned with approbation by Cassian 
(Collat. i. 26, and xxi. 14, &c.). The council of 
Aix in 816 (ii. c. 28), desired a place to be pre- 
pared at the gate of a monastery where all 
comers might be received. 

The openhanded hospitality of Christians natu- 
rally led sometimes to the practice of deceit and 
imposture on the part of applicants; and to 
guard against the admission of pretenders, or 
otherwise unworthy and dangerous persons, it 
became customary for letters of recommendation 
[COMMENDATORY LETTERS] to be required. 
Christians going into a foreign country, or to 
any place where they were not known, com- 
monly took with them such letters from their 
bishop, or some other well-known Christian ; 
which letters were, if necessary, to be ex- 
amined, on their presentation, by the deacons of 
tne place (Constit. Apostol. ii. 58). 

In the earlier times Christians received 
strangers into their own homes; but at a later 
period, when such hospitality became incon- 
venient, and hardly sufficient for what was 
needed, houses were specially built or prepared 
for the reception of strangers (čevošuxera). 
These were established in places where travellers 
were most likely to resort, or where Christian 
strangers were commonly most numerous, such 
as along the lines of travel taken by pilgrims, 
when the practice of making pilgrimages to holy 
places had become usual. 

At these houses Christian travellers were 
entertained according to their need, and were 
sent forward on their way in peace. 

A singular remnant of this ancient hospitality 
still remains at St. Cross near Winchester, where 
any one who applies at the porter's lodge re- 
ceives gratuitously a glass of beer and a slice of 
bread. [G. A.J.) 


HOSPITALS. 1. General account of Hospi- 
tals.—The remarkable outflowing of benevolence 
and sympathy with others, which marked the 
very commencement of Christianity, led imme- 
diately to a care for the poor, especially in times 
of sickness and distress. 

From the earliest times the funds of the church 
were applied to the maintenance of _widows 
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and orphana, sick and poor, prisoners and so- 
jvurners (Justin Martyr, Apol. f. c. 67). It 
was the special duty of the deacons and dea- 
conesses to attend to the sick at their own 
houses (Constit. Apost. iii. 19, and Epiphan. 
Fidei Expos. 21). But all Christians, particu- 
larly the women who had the most leisure for 
this purpose, considered it incumbent on them 
to visit and relieve the sick poor (Epist. ad 
Zen. et Seren. c. 17, in Justin Martyr's Worfs, 
p. 416 ; Tertull. ad Uzor. ii. 4). And this they 
did without being deterred by any fear of infec- 
tion in the case of plagues or other contagious 
diseases; of which a notable example, among 
many others, was seen in the heroic conduct 
of the Christians at Alexandria during the great 
plague there in the time of the emperor Gal- 
lienus (A.D. 260-268). See the account given in 
Eusebius (list. Eccles. viii. 22). 

Public hospitals for the reception of the sick, 
the needy, and the stranger, began to be erected 
as soon as Christianity, being freed from per- 
secution, could display its natural tendencies 
without danger or restriction. Houses were set. 
apart for the reception of travellers or sojourners 
(čevošoxeia), for the poor (srrwxorpopeia), for 
orphans (čppavorpogeia), for foundlings (Bpepo- 
Tpogeia), and for the aged (yepovrokoueia), as 
well as for the sick (vorokouefa). [HOSPITALITY, 
EXPOSING OF CHILDREN, FOUNDLINGS.] Several 
of these objects were often combined in one esta- 
blishment, so that it is most convenient to treat 
of them under one head. 

Epiphanius (Zaeres. 75, c. 1) mentions that 
Aerius, afterwards known as a heretic, about 
the middle of the 4th century was made by the 
bishop Eustathius superintendent of the hospital 
(čevošoxefov, says Epiphanius, called in Pontus 
rTVyxoTpopetov) at Sebaste in Pontus. It does 
not appear that the hospital was then first esta- 
blished, and Epiphanius mentions it as a common 
custom for bishops of the church to provide for 
the maimed and infirm by setting up such esta- 
blishments. 

The most complete hospital of which we have 
any account in antiquity was built by Basil the 
Great, soon after his accession to the see, near 
Caesarea in Pontus. St. Basil, defending himself 
from the charge of seeking to gain unlue in- 
fluence, which had been brought against him 
before the prefect of the place, says (Zpist. 94 
(al. 372] ad_Heliam), “ Whom do we injure, in 
building lodgings (karay&ya) for the strangers 
who stay with us in passing through, and for 
those who need attendance (Pepawelas) in conse- 
quence of infirmity? What, in supplying neces- 
sary comfort for these persons, nurses, medical 
attendants, means of conveying them (Ta 
vorop6pa), and persons to take charge of them 
in removal (robs saparćunovras)? And these 
things must of necessity carry with them handi- 
crafts, both such as are required for sustenance 
and such as conduce to decorum, and these agnin 
require workshops." Healso (Epist. 142 [a]. 3747) 
begs an official of the empire to exempt his poor- 
house from state taration, and speaks (Epist. 143 
[a]. 428)) of its being managed by a chorepiscopus. 
St. Basil's hospital is thus spoken of by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (who had himself seen it) in his pane- 
gvric on the saint (Orat. 20, p. 359, ed. Colon. 


* Compare Xenoph. Cyrop. vi. 2, 31. 
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1690). “Go forth a little from the citr, and 
behold the new city, the treasure-house of grili- 
ness... . in which the supertluities ofe wealth 
—nay, even things not superfluous—have been 
laid up in store at his exhortation;...in 
which disease is investigated (puAogopeira) 201 
sympathy proved ... We have no longer to 
look on the fearful and pitiable sight of men like 
corpses before death, with the greater part «f 
their limbs dead (from leprosy], driven frei 
cities, from dwellings, from public places, fran 
water-courses . . . Basil it was more tnan any 
one who persuaded those who are men pet to 
scorn men, nor to dishonour Christ the heal st 
all by their inhumanity towards human beins:.? 
From this it appears that at least a portion of 
St. Basi!'s hospital was for lepers. — Sozemen, 
again (H. E. vi. 34) speaks of Prapidius havinz 
been  principal_ of this “ Basiljad, that met 
famous lodging for the poor founded by Bul, 
from whom it received the appellation which it 
still retains." Of St. Chrysostom, too, Palladins 
( Vita Chrys. p. 19, ed. Montfaucon) relates that 
he diverted the superfluous erpenses of his see to 
the maintenance of the hospital (vogokojtivr). 
and that as the need incrensed he founded several, 
over which he set two presbyters of high caa- 
racter ; he engaged further physicians and osoks, 
and kind unmarried attendants to work under 
them. St. Chrysostom himself (Zom. 66 [al. 67) 
in Matt.) pointing triumpbantly to the larce- 
handed bounty of the church, says, “eonsider 
how many widows, how many virgins, the churca 
sustains day by day ; the number on the roli is 
not less than three thousand [in Constantinopiel 
And she provides also for those who are in dis 
tress in the guest-house; for those who are 
maimed in body ; and yet her substance is not 
diminished.'' It is evident that a regular system 
of providing for the poor in connexion with the 
church was organised in the middle of the nrth 
century ; for the council of Chalcedon (c. 5) 
especially recognises the care of widows and 
orphans, and the needy generally ns one of the 
justifications for a cleric's engaging in secular 
affairs (kocpuka) Štouchoes), if he dves it at the 
command of his bishop. 

The emperor Julian recognised the importance 
of institutions such as those of St. Basil ; “ these 
impious Galilaenns," says he (Fragment. p. 303, 
quoted by Rheinwald) “ give themselves to this 
kind of humanity ; as men allure children with a 
cake, so they, starting from what they call love 
and entertaining and serving of tables, bring in 
converts to their impiety ;"' and again he bids 
Arsacius (Epist. 49, u.s.), “ establish abundance 07 
hospitals in every city, that our kindness may be 
enjoyed by strangers, not only of our owD pevplš, 
but of others who are in need." 

Placilla, the wife of Theodosius the Grest, 
devoted herself much to the care of the sic. 
She cared, says Theodoret (Žist. Eccl. v. 19), ter 
those who were maimed and injured, not devoir+ 
ing the charge of them on subordinates, but 
attending to them personally, going iato the 
places where they were received (rds rovrisv 
karaywyćs) and supplying their several wants 
So also, making the round of the hospitals 
(čevovas) of the churches, she atteuded on thuse 
who were confined to bed, herself handling the 
pots and tasting the broth, bringing bowls 
breaking bread, and offering mouthfuls, washisg 
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cups, and performing other services which are 
generally done by domestics. 

Samson of Constantinople received the name of 
% Xenodochus * from his devotion to the care of 
hospitals and asylums, and is said to have per- 
suaded the emperor Justinian to give up his own 
palace for the purposes of a xenodochion (sce the 
Byzantine Menaca, June 27).  Procopius how- 
ever (De Aedif. Just. i. 2) gives a somewhat 
ditferent accvunt of the matter. There was, he 
says, a hospital for the sick and infirm, built in 


which there were in Justinian's time some re- 
mains in a ruinous condition. This the emperor 
restored, decorated, and amplified in the most 
liberal manner. He increased, says Procopius, 
both the number of wards (oikičlwv, domuncu- 
larum)and the annual revenue. — Whether by the 
expression oikušiov we are to understand detached 
buildings, or rooms, is doubtful ; if the former, 
Justinian's hospital, like that of Basil previously 
described, would resemble a little town, a place 
of many buildings within a wall. Justinian fur- 
ther built, in concert with Theodora, two other 
hospitals (Čevi&vas). Of the empress Eudocia it 
is related ( Vita Euthymii, c. 16, in Acta SS. 
January, vol. ii. p. 317) that she built many 
churches, gerontocomia, ptochotrophia, and mon- 
asteries. She is said also to have prepared food 
for the sick with her own hands. 

It is not necessary to go through the long list 
of pious foundations for the benefit of the sick 
which we meet with in the history of the church, 
But it may be mentioned as an instance of the 
general recognition of the duty of providing for 
sick and intirm brethren, that by the so-called 
Arabic canons of Nicaea the bishop was expressly 
bound, in virtue of his otlice, to institute hos- 
pitals. Canon 70 (Hardouin, Concilia, i. 475) 
prescribes, that in every city a place should be 
set apart for strangers, sick, and poor, which 
should be called a xenodochium ; and that the 
bishop should select one of the monks of the 
desert, himself a foreigner, far from home and 
family, and a man of integrity, to take charge of“ 
the hospital, to procure tor it beds and whatever 
may be necessary for the sick and poor ; and that 
if the property of the hospital be inadequate, he 
should make a collection from the Christians, 
according to their several means, and with this 
provision sustain the brethren who are strangers, 
poor, or sick, as each may have need. 

Most of these instances belong to the Eastern 
church ; but the Western church was not behind 
in the good work.  Paulinus of Nola has left us 
( Poem. xx. 114) a brief description of the hospital 
which he himself built, which appears to have 
been rather for the reception of the poor and old 
than of the sick, as such : 


“ Dispositi trino per longa sedilla cveta 
Obstrepuere senes, inopum miserabile vulgua, 
Et socio canae residentes agmine matres.' 


This description suggests long wards, provided 
with “ sedilia "—perhaps ““berths,'" or divans 
running along the wall—in which the inmates 
were separated into three classes—poor, old 
men, and old women. 

Jerome, in a letter to Pammachius (Epist. 66 
(al. 26), c. 11, written, according to Vallarsi, 
A.D. 387) speaks of a xenodochium which the 
latter had built in the Portus Romanus, of 


former years by the pious care of one Samson, 
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which he (Jerome) had just heard. This was 
probably attended to by Pammachius himself 
and the monks for whom he had provided a con- 
vent iu the neighbourhood. = Jerome himself 
founded a hospital for the reception of the sick 
and the stranger in Bethlehem; finding his 
means insutlicient to finish it, he sent his brother 
Paulinianus (tu. 8. c. 14) to sell his remaining pro- 
perty in his native country, to provide money for 
its completion. Fabiola, the friend of Jerome, also 
founded a hospital at Rome. Having been 
obliged to obtain a divorce from her first husband 
on account of his intolerable protligacy, she 
married another before his death. On becoming 
a widow she learned that according to church 
law, of which she had been previously ignorant 
(“nec evangelii vigorem noverat,? says Jerome 
Ep. 17 (al. 30), c. 3), it was unlawful for her 
to have married again during her first husband?s 
life, however justly she had separated from him. 
Upon this she submitted to a humiliating pen- 
ance ; and atterwards devoted all her property 
to charitable purposes, and among other good 
works built a hospital, where she ministered to 
the sick with her own hands (i. c. 6). 

Jerome remarks that Fabiola was the first 
person who fvuuded a hospital (prima omnium 
vogokopeiov instituit). But this perhaps only 
means the first hospital in Rome or Italy. And 
the fact that Jerome uses the Greek word 
vosokopeiov, and not the Latin valetudinaritin, 
tends to confirm the account which points to the 
Eastern church as the first to exhibit such acts 
of benevolence. 

Rome itself had an ancient fume for its care of 
the sick and: poor (Prudentius, Peristeph. ii. 
140 ff.). Its hospitals were frequently the ob- 
jects of the munificence of the popes. Anastasius 
( Vitae Ponit. 134 A, ed. Muratori) tells us of 
Pelagius II. (578-590), that he caused his own 
house to be made a refuge for the poor and 
aged (ptochium pauperum et senum). His suc- 
cessor, Gregory the Great (VPerogus, iii. 35, 
p. 243) seems to say that he had taken Amantius 
from his own dwelling to pass some days in the 
infirmary ; and John the Deuncon relates of him 
that he set over the several hospitals careful and 
conscientious men, who _ had to submit their 
accounts to himself, that the beneficence of the 


.people towards those institutions might not be 


checked by mismanagement of the tunds. He 
also provided Probus with money to build a 
xenodochium on a large scale at Jerusalem, and 
supported it by an annual subvention (bita 
Greg. ii. 7). Other hospitals in Rome of'an 
early date are known to us at least by name. 
Pope Symmachus (498-514) is snid by Ado 
(Cironicon, in Migne's Patrol. cxxiii. 106 B) to 
have founded or restoređ three hospitals (pnu- 
peribus habitacula) known by the names of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. Laurence respectively. 
Stephen 1II. (752—757) is said by Anastasius 
( Vitae Ponti(F. p. 165, C. D.) to hnve restored four 
xenodochia and founded two others, which were 
placed in the charge of the regionarv deacons of 
St. Maria and St. Silvester; and Adrian I. 
(172-795, 1. p. 190, D.) to have founded three 
DIACONIAE (see the word) “ foris portam Beati 
Apostolorum Principia, 

Nor was it only in Rome that such institutions 
were found. In Gaul they eristed at any rate 
before the death of St. Remi (#532), if we _may 
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trust Flodoard. The saint is male (Hut. Re- 


mens. i. 18) to entreat his successors to preserve | 


inviolate his statutes for the management of his 
poor-houses (ptochia), coenobia, martyria, dia- 
coniae and xenodochia, as he had done those of his 
predecessors—an expression which implies that 
some at least of these foundations existed before 
St. Remi came to the see of Reims before 496. 
The fifth council of Orleans, A.D. 549, places (c. 
13) the property of xenodochia on the same foot- 
ing, with regard to alienation, as that of churches 
and monasteries; and (c. 15) makes special pro- 
vision fvr the magnificent hospital which, under 
the influence of its bishop Sacerdos, Childebert 
with his queen Ultragotha had founded in Lyons, 
forbidding the bishop of that city to merge any 
of its property in that of his church, or to dimi- 
nish its privileges in any way, and enjoining him 
to take care that active and God-fearing super- 
intendents (praepositi) be always appointed, and 
that the care of the sick and the entertainment 
of strangers be always maintained according to 
the statutes. 

We do not trace the existence of hospitals in 
the African fathers or councils. In Victor's 
account of the Vandal persecution (i. 8), we find 
that Deogratias bishop of Carthage, A.D. 455, 
turned two churches into hospitals for the re- 
ception of the wretched captives who were poured 
on the African shores from Italy; but this was 
a temporary expedient, such as has often been 
adopted in times of calamity. But we are not 
to suppose that the sick of the African church 
were ill-cared for ; the houses of the bishops, the 
clergy and the monks often served for-.the recep- 
tion of the sick. Augustine (Possidius, Vita 
Aug. ce. 22, 23) exercised constant care for the 
sick and poor, and (Regula ad Servos Dei, c. 5) 
gives directions to monks as to their reception 
and treatment of the sick and infirm 4 directions 
in which he seems to contemplate the case not 
only of feeble members of the monastic body, but 
of sick persons brought in from without. 

In the Teutonic countries, we have of course 
no accounts of hospitals of so early a date as 
those which have been mentioned in Italy and 
Gaul. Chrodegang, however (/'egula, c. 45, in 
Migne's Patrol. 89, 1076), recommends that a 
guest-room (hospitale) should be formed in a 
suitable place, convenient for the brothers to 
visit; and desires the brothers of his Rule, even 
if they cannot maintain a hospital at other 
times, at least in Lent to wash the feet of the 
poor in a hospital or guest-room. The famous 
Aldćuin at a somewhat later date also warned the 
bishops of the great necessity there was for form- 
ing hospitals, and probably also directed the at- 
tention of his patron Charles the Great to the 
same subject. To Eanbald, as soon as he entered 
on his see, Alcuin wrote urging him to establish 
“ xenodochia, id est, hospitalia " (Zpist. 56, ad 
Eanb., Alc. Opp. i. 65) in which the poor and the 
strangers might be received. In accordance with 
the Rule of Chrodegang and the wish of Alcuin, 
the synod of Aix, in the year 816, ordered (c. 28) 
that every ecclesinstical foundation, whether ca- 
nonical or monastic, should provide accommoda- 
tion for the poor, the sick, the widows, and the 
strangers. The poor-house was to be placed near 
the church, and a priest was to be its superin- 
tendent ; the infirmary was to be within the con- 
vent, as were also the wards for the widows and 
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* poor maidđens, though probably in a building sepa. 


ate from that which contained the cells of the 
canons or _ monks (Conc. Germ. i. 539). The 
Frankish Capitularies also take order for the 
maintenance of the poor and sick. Thus it is 
ordered (i. c. 70, A.D. 789) that “ hospites, pere- 
grini et pauperes '' have the due entertainment 
in various places to which they are entitlei br 
the canons ; a passage in which “ peregrini " are 
probably monks from other houses, ** hospites" are 
lay guests. And again (ii. c. 29) they bring 1eto- 
dochia, ptochotrophia, nosocomia, orphanotre 
phia, gerontocomia, and brephotrophia un.ler the 
same law as churches and monasteries with re- 
gard to the non-alienation of their property. 
The establishment of many of the hospitals 
which existed in the northern countries in the 
8th and 9th centuries is due to the Iri:h mis 
sionaries, who cared for the bodies as well as the 
souls of the people among whom they preach«l. 
Hence they received the name of * Hospitajia 
Scotorum,'"P an expression found both in the 
canons of Meaux (C. Meldense, c. 40), and in the 
petition of the bishops of the provinces of Reims 
and Rouen to Lewis the Pious (c. 10, Baluze, (api. 
Franc. ii. 111). These hospitals were closely cun- 
nected with the monasteries founded by the sime 
missionaries. — Gretser (Ad Vu. S. Wrllićaldi 
lib. i. observ. 19 : Grets. Opera, x. 778) enume- 
rates some of the hospitals of their foundation. 
2. Administration of Hospitals.—In the nrst 
instance, the hospitals, like other institutions vi 
the church, were under the immediate super- 
intendence of the bishops. 1n many cases. as we 
have seen, they were founded by the bishegs 
themselves from the funds placed at their di 
posal by the church, and so the orersight of 
them naturally fell to the founder ani his sac- 
cessors. And even when endowed by private 
persons, such foundation was regarded as of the 
nature of alms, and so given into the hands of 
those who were, directly or indirectlv, the 
universal almoners. The property of hospitals was 


regarded (as has been shewn above) by kings and 


rulers as being of the same kind as the propertr 
of the church. And the attendants on tbe sick 
were, at least in very many cases, drawn irvm 
the neighbouring monasteries or houses of cancns. 
When the duty was laid upon bishops of pro- 
viding, so far as in them lay, fvod and elothing 
for those who in consequence of infirmity were 
unable to earn their own living (Conc. Au di. 1. 
€. 16), it naturally followed that they super- 
intended and directed the establishments for at- 
taining this end. 

It must however have been from the first 
impossible for a much-occupied bishop to gire 
personal attention to all the details of a large 
hospital, and therefore other clerics were em- 
ployed under him on this behalf. We hare seen 
already that Aerius was a hospital-superintendent 
under his bishop Eustathius; and as early ss 
the council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, we find the 
clerics attached to the poor-houses (r&r sreci 
wv) placed on the same footing as those of the 
monasteries and martyr-churches, and admonished 
to obey their bishops according to the tradition 
of the fathers (c. 8), a passage which probabij 
indicates that they had been disposed to asert 


b it must be borne in mind that by = Scoti " st thi» 
period we are to understand nalives of Ireland. 
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too great independence. The legislation of Ju: 
tinian provided caretully for the due administra- 
tion of hospitals. Thus (Codez, |. 42, & 9, De 
Episcopis et Clericis) it is provided that prefects 
of hospitals (of whatever kind) shall be appointed 
according to the judgment and with the approval 
of the bishop of the place; and again (/b. 1. 46, 
& 3) bishops are enjoined not to administer the 
hospitals within their dioceses personally, but 
to appoint superintendents, and to act themselves 
as visitors and auditors, in case of need removing 
the officials. The same law desires that men be 
appointed to such offices who have before their 
eves the fear of God and of the dreadful day of 
judgment. The same code (1. 28) makes the 
bishop of the diocese the executor of a will 
containing a bequest for pious uses, where no 
executor has been named in the will itself; and 
desires him (1. 49) in cases where the testator 
has not designated special objects of his bounty, | 
to apply the bequest to the benefit of the hospitai 
of the city, or to the poorest hospital, where there 
were more than one. In deciding the question, 
which is poorest, he is to take counsel with his 
clerxy. But in case there be no hospital (xenon) 
in the city, then the oeeonomus or the bishop is 
to take the bequest, and apply it for the benetit 
of the poor. In case the bishop is neglisent in 
discharging this duty, then the metropolitan of 
the province or the archbishop of the diocese 
[see DIOCEBE] may enquire into the matter and 
compel the bishop to act. Or (1. 46, S 6) any | 
inhabitant of the city interested in the matter 
may compel the carrying out of the will. 

That in the time of Gregory the Great the 
xenodochia were under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop is clear from several passages in his 
letters. Thus (Epist. iv. 27) he desires Janua- 
rius, bishop of Cagliari, to take care that the 
xenodochi render their accounts to him; and 
begs him not to let the hospitals fall to decay 
by his neglect ; and he desires that men of proved 
integrity may be appointed prefects of xenodo- 
chia, and these only ecclesiastics (religiosi), who 
cannot be harassed by lay tribunals. To those 
whom he himself had appointed prefects of dia- 
conine or xenodochia he gave full power over the 
funds, expressly exempting them from rendering 
an account to any one (Joan. Diaconus, Vita Grey. 
ii. c. 91). 

The bishops of the provinces of Reims and 
Rouen, in their petitivn to Lewis the Pious, son 
of Charles the Great, beg that the rectors of 
monasteries and xenodochia be made subject to 
the authority of their bishops (c. 10, in Baluze 
Capit. Franc. ii. 111). 

3. Dedication.—Martigny (referring to Werns- 
dorf De Columbae Simulacris) says that hospitals 
were in ancient times commonly dedicated to the 
Holy Spirit, which was represented under the 
form of a dove, either on the facade, or on some 
other conspicuous part of the building. The 
principal hospital in Rome bears this designation, 
and has borne it from a very remote period 
(Fantucci, Tratt. di tutte le opere pie nell' alma 
citta di Roma, c. 1, quoted by Martigny). 

(Thomassin, Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplina, 
P. I. lib. ii. c. 89 ; Van Espen, Jus Ecclesiuisticum, 
P. 1I. sec. iv. tit. 6; Binterim, Denkwiirdijkciten, 
Bd. Vl. Th. iii. p. 32 f£f.; Rheinwald, AircAliche 
Erchiologie, S 41, p. 103 ff.; Martigny, Dict. des 
Antiq. Chret. s. v. llopitaur.) [G. A.J.and C.] 
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HOSPITIUM (also Fospitale). One of the 


characteristics, perhaps the most commend- 
able, of monasticism, was its unvarying hovs- 
pitality to all comers. None were to be re- 
fused admission ; all were to be made welcome 
(Bened. Reg. c. 53); especially monks, clergy, 
poor, and  foreigners (eg. Pachom. c. 51; 
Isidor. Reg. c. 23; Mart. ad Bened. Keg. c. 53). 
No questions were to be asked (Reg. Putr, c. 4) 
unless by the abbat's order (Reg. Tarnat. c. 7.) 
Even passing wayfarers were to be pressed to eat 
before going on; if they could not wait for the 
usual hour, the dinner was to be served three 
hours sooner than usual ; or, if they could not 
stay even so long, they were to have their meal 
separately (Reg. Mag. c. 72). Everything was 
to be done in courtesy, and for the comfort of 
the guests. The prior (or some others of the 
brethren), was to meet them, and, after a few 
| words of prayer by way of salutation, as well as by 
Way of precaution against any Satanic illusion, 
was to give and receive the kiss of peace ; on their 
arriving and departing he was to make obeisance 
to them, as recognising in them a visit from the 
Saviour (Bened. Xeg. c. 53). He was to lead 
them straightway on arrival to the oratory or 
sacristy, (usually in Benedictine  monasteries 
close to the entrance-gate), and after praying 
together (cf. Reg. Pachom. c. 51) awhile, was to 
sit with them, reading aloud, first some holy 
| book (lex divina), the Seriptures especially 
| (Mart. loc. cit.), and then, these primary duties 
| attended to, conversing —amicably  (“ Omnis 
humanitas praebenda,'" Bened. /(eg. v. s.) The 
abbat himself was to bring water, this was to be 
done at bedtime, and the footsore were tv be 
rubbed with oil, according to the rule (c. 10) of 
Fructuosus, and with certain brethren in rovta- 
tion (so Martene understands *“omnis congre- 
gatio") was to wash the feet of all without 
distinction, repeating a verse of the Psalms 
(Bened. Reg. v. s.). In complinent to the 
guests, the _ prior, though not the other monks, 
was excused from observing a fast day, unless one 
of special obligation (1.). 1f sick or delicate, 
some dainties (*“ pulmentaria ") were to be pro- 
vided for them (Fruct. #'eg. c. 10). Nor were 
the guests to leave the monastery empty-handed; 

for the journey, the best that the monastery 
could afford was to be supplied as a parting gitt 
(viaticum). 

In the annals of the monastery of Micy (Mici- 
anum), it is recorded in praise ot an abbat in the 
6th century, that, though the monastery was then 
very poor, its guests were always regaled with 
wine, without being allowed to see that the 
brethren_ were drinking only water _ (Mab. 
A. A. 0. S. 8. 1. ad fin.). —“Caesarius of Arles is 
similarly extolled by his bivgrapher for keeping 
open house as abbat ( Vit. Cues. Arelut. i, 37, ap. 
Mab. #.). 

Such hospitality was sure to be largely used 
in days when travelling was so ditlicult and so 
dangerous. Benedict wisely provides for a con- 
stant influx of strangers (* nunquam desunt 
monasterio," Reg. c. 53). Nowhere indeed in 
his rule is its tenderness and forethought more 
remarkable than about the receptivn of guests, 
In some of these arrangements he _ had been anti- 
cipated.  Cassian speaks of one of the older 
mouks being stationed by the abbat, with the 
advice of the seniors, near the entrance of the 
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monastery, to receive strangers as they arrived 
(Cass. Znstit. iv. 7). Benedict placed them 
under the general supervision of the cellarer, or 
house-steward (Žćeg.c. 31), and his deputies. Sub- 
sequently, a distinct officer was created, the 
“ hospitalarius," corresponding to the eastern 
ć“ Eeyočdxos"' (Mart. add loc. cit. Alteserr. As- 
ceticon, ix. 9; Du Cange, 3. 0 v.), whose duties, 
however, did not extend to the refectory. One 
of the brethren, selected as aa specially God- 
fearing man (“ Cujus animam timor dei habeat ") 
was appointed by Benedict to look after the 
guests" dormitory (“cella hospitum '') (Bened. 
Beg. c. 53) (usually on the east side of the Bene- 
dictine quadrangle, over the “ hospitium 2) ; 
and two others were told off annually for the 
guests" kitchen, which adjoined the abbat's 
kitchen (usually on the south side of the quad- 
rangle" with a window between (Mart. ad. loc.) ; 
these oficials were to have extra assistance, as 
occasion required (i.). Every precaution was 
taken, lest the influx of strangers should either 
disturb the placidity of the “ house of God " (4.), 
or lead to the propagation of silly rumours about 
it (1b.). Their sitting-room, dormitory, and 
kitchen were all to be separate from those of the 
monks (ib, cf. c. 56). None of the monks, unless 
expressly ordered, might exchange even in passing 
a word _ with a guest, except to ask a blessing 
(ib. cf. Reg. Mac. c. 8). Nor were the guests to 
be trusted to themselves without supervision. 
Care was to be taken that the monks' wallets 
were not left about in the guests? dormitory ; and 
two of the monks, whose turn it was to help in 
the kitchen and otherwise for the week (“ heb- 
domadarii '), were to keep close to the guests 
night and day (Reg. Mag. c. 79). It isnot clear 
whether Benedict intended the guests to be 
entertained in the refectory at a separate table 
with the abbat, or with him in a separate table 
(Bened. Reg. c. 56); Martene thinks in the re- 
fectory (Reg. Comment. ad loc. cit.; cf. Conc. 
Aquisgr. c. 27). The abbat on these occa- 
sions might invite a few of the brethren to his 
table, leaving the charge of the rest to the prior, 
and might make some addition to the ordinary 
fare (Bened. Žeg. c. 56; Mart. ad l,c. ; Mab. Ann. 
O. S. B. v. xiii.). It was strictly forbidden by 
the council of Saragossa, A.D. 691, for lay persons 
to be lodged in the quadrangle of the monastery 
(“ intra claustra "), even with the abbat's special 
permission, lest contact with them should 
demoralise the brethren or give rise to scandals ; 
they were to be lodged in a separate house 
within the precincts (intra septa) (Conc. Caesar- 
«tjust. A.D. 691; cf. Mab. Ann. 0. 8. B. xviii. 
xv.) 
Benedict orders, that monks coming from 
another country (peregrini) may, if orderly, pro- 
long their stay in the monastery (Reg. c. 61) for 
one, two, or even three years (Mart. Reg. Com- 
ment. 1, c); and that any suggestions which 
tbey make for its better management are to be 
welcomed as providential (Bened. žeg. ib.). They 
are then cither_ to be dismissed  kindly 
(“* honeste ?) or formally admitted, not, however, 
unless they bring commendatory letters from 
their former abbat, or'otherwise give proof of his 
consent. Once admitted, they may be promoted 
without delay at the abbat's discretion, to places 


* Whitaker's History of Whalley, 4th cd. 1874, p. 121. 
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of authority ; as may clergy similarly admitted 
(0.).  Laymen, willing to stay on, are either to 
take the vow, or to make themselves useful to the 
monast in some sort of work in return for 
board and lodging ( Reg. Mag. c. 19). 

It was part of the discipline of candidates fcr 
the novitiate to wait on the guests in their sit- 
ting-room (“ cella hospitum," or “ hospitium "), 
according to the rule of Benedict, for some days 
(Reg. c. 58), or, according to some later rule, 
for three months (Isid. Reg. c. 5; Fruct. Reg. e. 
21; Menard ad Bened. Anian. Concord. Rega. 
lxii.) [see NOVICE]. 

History shows how the simple and frugal hcs- 
pitality enjoined by Benedict and _monastic liw- 
makers degenerated in time into luxury and dis- 
play, burdensome to the revenues of the monas- 
teries, demoralising to their inmates, and one of 
the proximate causes of their fall. [1.G.S.) 


HOST, from the Latin Hostia, a victim. It 
was applied to sacrifices, or offerings of varinus 
kinds in the ecclesiastical language of the West. 
E.q. in the Vulgate version of Rom. rii. 1, we 
have “Ut exhibeatis corpora vestra hostiam" 
(E. V. sacrifice) “ viventem, sanctam, Deo placen- 
tem, rationabile  obsequium  vestrum :" and 
similarly in the Missale Gothicum, the people are 
bid to pray that God “ :nuy cleanse the hearts of 
all the offerers unto (1.6. that they may becvm») 
A sacrifice (hostiam) of sanctificativn, reasen- 
able and well-pleasing unto Himselt" (Zitury. 
Gall. ed Mabill. p. 237). In the Vulgate of 
Phil. iv. 18, it is used of almsgiving, “* Hestum 
acceptam, placentem Deo." Christ, the one true 
victim, is called hostia, as in _Eph. v. 2, “ Tra- 
didit semetipsum pro nobis oblationem et hos- 
tiam."  Similarly Heb. x. 12: “ Unam pro nobis 
offerens hostiam.! Compare Heb. ix. 26. This 
is frequent in the old Latin liturgies. Thus in 
the Gothic Missal, “ Suppliant to Thee who wast 
slain a victim (hostia) for the salvation of tha 
world, we pray, &c." (Tit. Gall. p. 235); and 
“ Whom Thou didst will to be delivered up a 
sacrifice (hostiam) for us" (ibi. p. 257; comp. 
p. 198). In the following example the chureh 
commemorates and pleads that sacrifice :—“ We 
offer unto thee, O God, an immaculate victim 
(hostiam), whom the maternal womb brought 
forth without defilement to virginity "' (Šfisatic 
Mozar. Leslie, p. 39). As the thaonk-offering 
(Eucharist) of the Mosaic law had been called 
hostia laudis (Ps. cxvi. 17), or hostia gratiarum 
(Lev. vi. 13), so was the Christian thank-offer- 
ing. the sacramental commemoration of the death 
of Christ. E.q. “ Receive we beseech thee, U 
Lord, the sacrifice (hostiam) of propitiation and 
praise, and these oblations of Thy servants? 
(2fiss. Goth. u. 8. p. 253). 

As the word properly expresses a concrete 
notion, it would readily pass from the last mesn- 
ing to attach itself to the material symbols 
offered in the rite. In the Missale Gothicum, in 
a prayer said after the consecration, we read, 
“ We offer unto thee, O Lord, this immaculste 
host, reasonable host, unbloody host, this holy 
bread and salutary cup" (e. s. p. 298). Tre 
following example is from the Mozarabic Missal: 
—“This host of bread and wine, which have 
becn placed on Thy altar by me unworthy" 
(Leslie, p. 445). It will be observed that 10 
these extracts the bread and wine (after con:e- 
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creation) are together called the host. Even in 
the 1lth century Anselm afirmed correctly, 
““ One host in bread and wine. . ., They call both 
together by one name, oblation or host" (Ad 
Wulerannum, c. 2). Long before this, however, 
it was sometimes restrained to the bread alone, 
as in the three earliest Ordines Romani, which 
range from the 7th to the 9th century :—“The 
acolytes (varrying the censecrated bread) go 
down to the presbyters that they may break the 
hosts " (Musaeum Ital. tom. ii. pp. 13, 49, 59). 
ln these ancient directories the unconsecrated 
loaves are always, and the consecrated more fre- 
quently, called by the older name of * oblates." 

When the phrase “ immaculate host " was in- 
troduced into the Roman Missal towards the 
«1lth century (Le Brun, Explic. de la Messe, 
P. iii. art. 6) from that of Spain, the mistake 
was made of applying it to the unconsecrated 
bread. See Scudamore's Notitia Eucharistica, 
p. 370. [W. E. S.) 


HOST, THE ADORATION OF. In the 
modern church of Rome, the worship of latri1, 
£.e. such worship as is due to God, is paid to the 
consecrated symbol of our Lord's body in the 
eucharist, under sanction of the dogma, that 
the bread is, in all but appearance and other 
“ accidents," converted into that body, and that 
His human soul and His divinity, being united 
to His body, are therefore in that which has 
become His body; se that whole Christ, God 
and man, is in it, and in every particle of it 
(Cutech. Trident. p. ii. de Euch. cc. 33, 35). Of 
such adoration of the host the church knew 
nothing, and could know nothing, before the 
opinions which at last shaped themselves into 
that dogma had taken possession of the minds of 
men. But the Latin word adoratio, and the 
Greek sposkovno:s, like the old English worship, 
have a great latitude of meaning, and are ap- 
plied to the simplest outward tokens of respect, 
no less than to that highest homage of the body, 
soul, and spirit, which is due to God alone. For 
example, in Gen. xxxvii. 7, 9, where the English 
has “did obeisance," the Septuagint gives rpoge- 
KUvnaav and grpogekvvovv; the Latin Vulgate, 
adorare. —Exod. xi. 8: Eng.“ Thy servants.... 
shall bow down to me"; Sept. sposkuvfjrovol 
Me; Vulg. adorabunt me. See Scudamore's 
Notitia_ Eucharistica, p. 844. In this lower 
sense, we find the word “adoration,' and its 
cquivalents, employed within the period which 
it is our part to illustrate, to denote the expres- 
gion of reverence to the bread and wine, which 
are the sacramental body and blood of Christ. 

With this previous egplanation, we give, in chro- 
nological order, a catena of passages, which will 
exhibit sufticiently, as we hope, both the feelings 
of reverence which the early Christians had for 
the sacred symbols, and the manner in which 
they expressed it by words, or gesture, or care- 
ful handling, and the like. Among these are 
several which have often been mistakenlv ad- 
duced as affording testimony to the antiquity of 
the Roman worship of the host. 

Tertullian, A.D. 192, “ We are distressed, if 
any of our cup, or even bread, be cast on the 
ground " (De Cor. Mil. c. iii.) The _context 
shows that the allusion is to a religious rite. 
Origen, A.D. 230; “Ye who are wont to be 
present at the Divine Mysteries, know how, 
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when ye take the body of the Lord, ye keep it 
with all care and reverence, lest any particle 
fall therefrom, lest aught of the consecrated 
gift be spilled. For ye believe, and rightly 
believe, yourselves to be guilty, if aught fall 
therefrom through negligence. But if ye use, 
and justly use, so great care about the keeping ' 
of His body, how do ye think it involves less 
guilt to have been careless about the word of God, 
than to have been careless about His body ?"'( Hom. 
in Ezod. xiii. S 3). St. Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 
350: “ When thou drawest near, do not draw 
near with hands expanded or fingers wide apart ; 
but making thy left hand a throne for thy right, 
as about to receive a king, and making the palm 
hollow, receive the body of Christ, answering 
Amen.  Partake, therefore, having  heedfully 
sanctified thine eyes with the touch of the holy 
body, taking care that thou drop nought of it. 
..... Then, after the communion of the body 
of Christ, approach thou also to the cup of His 
blood, not stretching forth thy hands; but with 
head bowed, and with gesture of adoration (spog- 
Kuvfirews) and reverence, saying Amen, be thou 
sanctified, partaking also of the blood of Christ. 
And while the moisture is still on thy lips, 
touching them with thy hands, sanctify both eyes 
and forehead, and the other organs of sense * 
(Catech. Myst. v. $$ 18, 19). Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who may have written as early as 362, in a 
highly rhetorical passage, makes the following 
apostrophe to the sacrament: “But, O most 
divine and sacred celebration (reAe€TY; in the 
Latin translation, Sacramentum), do thou, un- 
folding the enigmatic wrappings that with 
symbols enshroud thee, manifest thyself to us in 
clear light, and fill our mental vision with the 
only and unshrouded light" (De Eccl. Hier. 
cap. iii. n. iii. S 2). Owing to the word TreAeTf) 
(celebration of mysteries) having been rendered by 
Sacramentum, this passage has been often brought 
forward as an address to “ the Sacrament ;" ie. 
to the consecrated host (Bellarm. Disput. tom. 
iii. 1 iv. c. 29 compared with |. ii. c. 3). Had 
the word been capable of that meaning, it would 
still have been only an apostrophe, not an 
example of adoration directed to the sacred 
element.  Gorgonia, the sister of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, A.D. 370, is said by him, in a dangerous 
illness, to have “ prostrated herself before the 
altar, and called with a loud voice upon Him 
who is honoured thereon " (Vrat. viii. & 18). 
This has been understood ( Bellarm. %.s.) 
to mean that she worshipped the host on the 
altar; which for several centuries after that 
time was not reserved there. St. Gregory him- 
self goes on to tell us that “she mingled with 
her tears whatever Aer hand had treasured of 
the antitypes of the precious body and blood." 
St. Ambrose, A.D. 374, commenting on the words 
of the 98th Psalm, adorate scabellum pedum Ejus, 
considers that “by the footstool the earth is 
meant, and by the earth, the flesh of Christ, 
which to this day we adore in the mysteries, and 
which the apostles adored in the Lord Jesus" 
(De Spir. S. lib. iii. c. 11, n. 79). Here it is 
implied that a reverence is due to the conse- 
crated earthly elements, not equal to that whicb 
is due to Christ Himself, but in such proportion 
to it, more or less, as our loyal respect for the 
insignia of royalty has to that which we enter- 
tain for the person of the king himself. St. 
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Augustine, A.D. 396, explains the same passage 
at greater length, but does not lead us to a 
different view of the adoration intended : “ He 
took earth of the earth; for flesh is of the earth, 
and He took flesh of the flesh of Mary. And 
because He walked here in the flesh itself, and 
" gave His flesh itself to be eaten by us unto sal- 
vation, but no one eats that flesh unless he has 
first adored, we have found out how such a foot- 
stool of God may be adored, and how we not 
only do not sin by adoring, but sin by not 
adoring "' (Enarr. in Ps. xcviii. & 9). Com- 
menting on Ps. xxi. 29 (Lat. 30), the same 
father says: the rich of the earth “ have them- 
selves been brought to the table of Christ, and 
take of His body and blood; but they only 
worship,—are not also satisfied, because they do 
not imitate* (Ep. ecxl. ad Honoratum, cxxvii. 
S 66 ; Sim. Enarr. i. in Ps. xxi. v. 30). Here, 
however, it is doubtful whether the writer had 
at all in view the reverence paid to the sacra- 
mental body. He rather, perhaps, is thinking of. 
communion as accompanied by prayer, and as 
the crowning act of the eucharist, or thanks- 
giving. The following words of St. Chrysostom, 
A.D. 398, have been supposed (Bellarm. u. s.) to 
refer to the adoration of the eucharist: “ Are 
thy garments filthy, and it concerns thee not? 
But are they clean? Then recline (Avazega:, 
rendered improperly adorate) and partake' 
(Hom. iii. in Ep. ad Eph. c. i. vv. 20-23; often 
quoted from the cento known as Hom. lxi. ad 
Antioch.). Again, a worship of the elements 
has been inferred (Bell. u. s.) from this sentence: 
«This table is in the place of the manger, and 
here also will the body of the Lord lie; not, 
indeed, as then, wrappedđ in swaddling-clothes, 
but clothed all around with the Holy Ghost. 
The initiated understand. And the Magi then 
did nothing but adore; but we will permit thee 
both to receive, and having received to return 
home, if thou draw near with a clean conscience * 
(De Beat. Philogono, S 3). Other passages, to 
which controversialists refer, in the works of St. 
Chrysostom (as žZom. Ixxxiii. in St. Matt. ; xxiv. 
in Ep. i. ad Cor. &c.), only exalt the sacrament, 
do not speak of any adoration.  Theodoret, A.D. 
423: “The mystic symbols do not, after the 
consecration, pass out of their own nature; for 
they remain in their former substance, and form, 
and appearance, and are visible and palpable, as 
they were before ; but'they are mentally per- 
ceived as what they have become, and are 
believed to be, and are adored as being what 
they are believed to be" (Dialog. ii. tom. iv. 
p. 85). Here the worship of latria cannot pos- 
sibly be intended, because the author, in the 
same sentence, teaches that the “creatures of 
bread and wine are, after consecration, bread 
and wine still. It may be remarked also, that 
although many, or perhaps all, of the foregoing 
extracts may be seen quoted in favour of the 
modern cultus of the host, there is not one that 
is really to the purpose. Nor is it until the 7th 
century, an age in which the outward observ- 
ances of religion multiplied rapidly, that we find 
any definite gesture of respect to the host men- 
tioned. It was the custom at Rome then to 
reserve a portion of the eucharist [see _FER- 
MENTUM |, to be put into the chalice at the next 
ce.ebration. The earliest Ordo Romanus (8 8, 
Blusae. ftal, tom. ii. p. 9) directs that when this 
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is brought out for use, “the bishop or deacon 
salute the holy things (sancta) with an inclina- 
tion of the head." ]In Ordo II. which is a 
revision of the first, and perhaps a century later, 
the bishop, “his head bowed toward the altar, 
first adores the holy things," &c. (S 4, p. 45) 
See also the Ecloga of Amalarius, who comments 
on this Ordo (8 6, p. 550). The significance of 
the action may be estimated by the similar 
respect paid in some churches to the gospel. e.1. 
“ The priests and bishops standing by uncoser 
their heads, lay down their sticks, and worship 
the gospel by an inclination of the head " (kitu 
alis Gabriel, Renaud. tom. i. p. 211). The last 
passage to which we shall call attention, occurs 
in the Acts of the council of Constantinople, A.n. 
154: “ As that which He took of us is only the 
matter of human substance, perfect in all things, 
without expressing the proper form of a persva, 
that no addition of person may take place in the 
Godhead, so also.did He command the image, 
chosen matter, to wit the substance of bread, to 
be offered, not, however, fashioned after the iorm 
of man, lest idolatry should be brought in* 
(in Act. vi. Conc. Nic. ii. Labb. tom. vii. col. 445). 
It is evident that the adorativn of tne het, 
in its modern sense, could not have been knona 
when this was written. 

As elevation is often supposed to imply adcra- 
tion, it should be mentioned that there was ro 
elevation of the consecrated elements in the West 
before the twelfth century; and that the so- 
called elevation of the East was merely a “ show- 
ing of the gifts," designed to second the invitatina 
to communicate conveyred by the proclamatin, 
“ Holy things for the holy '' (see Notitia Fuchi- 
ristica, pp. 546, 595). (W.E.S] 


HOURS OF PRAYER. I. This phrase 
was inherited from the elder church. “Peter 
and John went up together into the temple at 
the Hour of Prayer, being the ninth hour" 
(Acts iii. 1). At first the observanca of the 
hours was of devotion only, but it was after- 
wards made obligatory by canon on the clerzr 
and monks, and they began to be calil 
Canonical Hours. The earliest use of this e1- 
pression is found, we think, in the rule of St. 
Benedict (c. 67; in Holstenii Coderz Regularua, 
P. ii.); but it does not appear to have been very 
common within the period of which we treat. 
It occurs in the Regula of St. Isidore of Seville 
who died in 636 (cap. 7; Holst. u. s.). St. Elor, 
A.D. 640, employs it: “ To whom should it te 
said that * men ought always to pray and not ta 
faint ' (St. Luke xviii. 1), if not to him who daily 
at the Canonical Hours, according to the rite of 
ecclesiastical tradition, praises and beseeches the 
Lord without ceasing in the accustomed psalmedj 
and prayers" (ZHom. xi. in Biblioth. PP. tem. 
xii.). "Bede in our own country (A.D. 701), in his 
commentary on those words of St. Luke, copis 
this sentence from St. Eloy. The *“ Canonical 
Hours" are mentioned in the excerptions of 
Ecgbriht, A.D. 740 (can. 28; Johnson's Exgl. 
Canons), and in the canons of Cuthbert, 7417 (c 
15 ; ibid.). 

11. What is meant by an Hour.—By an hour 
was understood a twelfth part of the natural 
day, reckoned from sunrise to sunset, of what- 
ever length it might be. Upon the use of the 
natural measure of time by the Jews is founded 
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that saying of our Lord: “ Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? Ifa man walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not; because he seeth the light of 
this world " (St. John xi. 9). The Romans are 
said to have adopted this division of the day 
about B.c. 291. Martial refers to it as in use 
among them, when he tells a friend that he 
might read his book in less than an hour, and 
that not one of summer's length (Epir. lib. xii. 
n. 1, ad Priscum). In the Psvudolus of Plautus 
an “ hour in winter" is said to be “ shortest " 
(Act V. sc. 2, 1. 11). The Grecks had learnt 
this method in the 6th century before Christ, 
when the sun-dial became known to them pro- 
bably through Anaximander (see Diogenes Laert. 
lib. 1. c. 7); and they retained it during their 
subjection to the Roman empire. Thus in the 
Sentences ascribed to Secundus of Athens in the 
time of Hadrian, a day is defined to be “the 
space given to toil, the course of twelve hours" 
(Sent. 4). As the time of labour varied, so 
must the hours have been longer or shorter. It 
is employed beyond our period by Cassianus 
Bassus, A.D. 940, as when he tells the tiller of 
the land at what hour the moon sets and rises 
on each day of the month (Geoponica lib. i. c. 7). 
St. Augustine speaks as if he knew of no other, 
“The hour in winter, compared with the hour 
in summer, is the shorter" (De Verda Keliuj. c. 
xliji. & 80). Hence we infer that the natural 
day and hour were also employed by the church 
in his day. Amalariusat the close of our period 
uses the same division of time with express 
reference to the Hours of Prayer; prefacing his 
account of them thus: “The people properly 
call the presence of the sun above the earth the 
complete day. From this definition it may be 
understood that a day of twelve hours ought to 
begin at the rising and end at the setting of the 
sun "' (De Ordine Antiphonarii, c. 6; see also cc. 
16, 70). By the first hour, then, we are to 
understand that.twelfth part of the natural day 
which began at sunrise ; by the sixth that which 
ended when the sun crossed the meridian; the 
twelfth that which immediately preceded the 
sunset. 

The day and the night were further divided 
into four equal parts. Each quarter of the day 
consisting of three hours was named after the 
last hour in it. Thus the first quarter, con- 
taining the first, second, and third hour, was 
called the third hour (Tertia, Terce), that is to 
say, by the “third hour" we often have to 
understand the whole interval between sunrise 
and the beginning of the fourth (smaller) hour. 
Similarly Šext is the space of the three hours 
that: follow, viz. the fourth, the fifth, and the 
sixth, ending at noon, or twelve o'clock. None 
embraces the seventh, eighth and ninth hours; 
and tke last, called Duodecima, contains the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, ending at sunset. 
This is satisfactorily shown by Francolinus (Ve 
Temporihus Horar. Canon. c. xxi. ; Romae, 1571). 
Hence St. Benedict (Regula, c. 48) was free to 
direct that from Easter to the Kalends of October 
None should be said “in the middle of the eighth 
hour," and that from the latter time to Ash- 
Wednesday “ Terce should be performed at the 
second hour." 

Ill. The Prayers called Hours, &c.—By the 
Hours of Prayer and the Canonical Hours were 
also understood the devotions themselves, con- 
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sisting for the most part of psalms and prayers, 
which were used at the stated times more pro- 
perly so called.  Equivalents in this secondary 
sense within the first eight centuries were 
Ofticium Divinum, or Officia_ Divina (see e, g. 
Bened. Regula, cc. 8, 43; Isidore of Seville, 1/6 
Ecel. OfF. lib. i. c. 19), Cursus (sc. Divinus) 
(Greg. Turon. de Gloria Bfart.lib. i. c. 11; Hist. 
Franc, 1. viii. c. 15; ix. c. 6,&c.); Cursus eccle- 
siastici (Greg. Tur. Zist. Franc. |. x. c. 31; n. 
19); Missa (Cunc. Ayath. A.D. 506, cap. 30; 
Cassian. De Coenob. Instit, L. ii. c. 7); and so 
Missa nocturna (Cass. u. 8.1. ii. c. 13), Vigiliarum 
Missa (did. 1. iii. c. 8), &c.; Missa Canonica 
(ibid. c. 5) (though it may be doubted whether 
in Cassian's time the thought of dismissal was 
entirely absent when that word was used); 
Orationes Canonicae (ibid. 1. ii. c, 12). We find 
used also the more general terms Diurna Cele- 
britas, Solemnitas, Agenda, or, from the staple 
of the devotions used, Psalmodia. The word 
synaxis (assembling) employed by the Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Grecian_monks, conveyed to the 
mind alike the notion of the times at which and 
of the purpose for which they assembled (ihid. 
lib. ii. e 10; Collut. viii. c. 16, &c.). It was 
often thus used in the West, but at first needed 
explanation. —Hence in the rule of St. Columban, 
abbot of Luxeuil in Burgundy, and afterwards of 
Bobio in Italy from 589 to 615, we read, “ con- 
cerning the synaxis, that is, the course of psalms 
and the canonical method of prayers" (cap. 7, 
Holst. u. 8. sim. Regula Donati, c. 75, Holst. P. 
iii.) In England the following example occurs 
in 740, “ These seven synaxes we ought daily to 
offer to God with great concern for ourselves 
and for all Christian people" (Zzcerptions of 
Eegbriht, c. 28). It was Latinised by Collecta, 
as in the version of the rule of Pachomius (ad 
calc, Opp. Cassiani), and by St. Jerome, who says 
“ Alleluia was sung, by _ which sign they were 
called to collect ? (Epitaph. Paulae, Ep. Ixxxvi.). 
By the Greceks the daily course was also called 
the canon, because it was the prescribed rule or 
norm of prayer. Thus Antiochus, A.D. 614, 
“Qur canon is called Psalmody " (Z/fom. CV. 
Auct. Gr. Lat. Biblioth. PP. tom. i.). Compare 
John Moschus, A.D. 630, ZLinomirion, c. 40. 
There is perhaps a much earlier instance in St. 
Basil, A.D. 370, “Every one keeps his proper 
canon " 1. e. observes the prayers assigned to him 
(Regulae Breviores, Resp. ad Qu. 147). St. 
Benedict gave to the daily ottices of his monks 
the expressive name of Opus Dei, God's Work 
(Ztegula, cc. 43, 44, &c.), a title soon adopted by 
others (Caesarii Regula ad Mon. c. 19, Holst. 
P. ii.; Aureliani fRtegula, c. 29, ibid. &c.). It 
was used conventionally asa complete equivalent 
to Otlicium Divinum ; e. g. Opus Dei, celebratur, 
expletur_ (Aeg. Bened. cc. 44, 52); dicitur, 
canitur (ARegula, SS. Pauli et Stephani, cc. 8, 
11, Holst. P. ii.). Opus Divinum is also found 
as in Benedict (Zegula, c. 19), Cassiodorius, 
A.D. 562 (I)e Instit. Div. Litt. c. 30), &c.  Obse- 
quium Divinum also occurs at the beginning 
of the 9th century (Conc. Aquisgr., A.D. 816, 
cap. 131). This use of obsequium, service, may 
be traced to the Vulgate. See St. John xvi. 2; 
Rom. ix. 4; xii. 1; xv. 31; Phil. ii. 17, 30. 

IV. The several Hours of Prayer and thcir 
rarivus Names.—Three hours of prayer, the 


“third, the sixth, and the ninth were observed by 
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the Jews. “Evening and morning and at noon 
will 1 pray," was the resolve of David (Ps. lv. 
17). Daniel “kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed and gave thanks before 
his God" (Dan. vi. 10). Two of these hours 
were determined by the times of the daily sacri- 
fices (Joshua ben Levi in Lightfoot, Hor. Iebr. 
in Act. Apost. iii. 1), which were offered “in 
the morning anidl about the ninth hour? (Josephus, 
ddntiq. L. xiv. c. 4. 8 3). The force of St. Peter?s 
argument in Acts ii, 15, “ These are not drunken 
as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of 
the day," depends on the fact familiar to his 
hearers that the Jews generally did not break 
their fast (See Grotius and others in /oc.) before 
the morning sacrifice and prayer. This there- 
fore was about the third hour. We are expressly 
told that “ the hour of prayer" at which Peter 
and John went up to the temple was the “ninth 
hour" (Acts iii. 1). At the ninth hour Cor- 
nelius, a proselyte of the gate, “prayed in his 
house " (Acts x. 30). St. Peter “ went up upon 
the house-top to pray about the sixth hour 
(ibid. v. 9). “ We read," says Ardo Smaragdus, 
and he may speak for many, “that the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours were observed by the 
apostles " (Comun. in S. Bened. Regulam, c. 16). 

The three hours of the apostolic church were 
transmitted to the succeeding ages.  Tertullian, 
A.D. 192, speaks of “ those common hours which 
mark the divisions of the day, the third, sixth, 
and ninth, which we may observe in Scripture 
to be more solemn than the rest" (De Orat. 
c. 25. See Ve Jejun. adv. Psychicos, c. 10). 
Clemens Alex., A.D. 192, “If some assign stated 
hours to prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, 
the man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life" (Strom. 1. vii. c. 7, 8 40). 
“There are three times," observes St. Jerome, 
“in which the knees are to be bent to God. 
Fcelesiastical tradition understands the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour" (Comm. in Dan. 
e. vi. v. 10). 

In the 3rd century, however, we begin to hear 
of five stated times of prayer. St. Cyprian, 
A.D. 252, after citing the Scriptural examples 
given above, goes on to say, “ But beside the 
hours observed of old, both the durations and 
sacraments of prayer have increased for us now, 
For we ought to pray in the morning 
Also when the sun withdraws and the day fails, 
we must by a necessary obligation pray again " 
(De Orat. Dom. sub fin.). St. Basil in Cappadocia 
speuks of these hours of prayer as necessary and 
suitable for monks; the morning, the third 
hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the evening 
(Hegulae fusius Tract. Resp. ad Qu. 37, &$ 3-5). 

The morning office now introduced is called by 
Cyprian_ (u. s.) matutina oratio; matutinne 
orationes by Aurelian (Ategula c. 28): by Cassian 
matutina solemnitas (De Coenob. Inst. lib. iii. 
c. 3). By others it was called laudes matutinae, 
from the use in it of the three last psalms, 
which were called emphatically by the Latins 


“ laudes," and by the Greeks aivo. "Hence the 
later common appellation of lauds. From this 


the office also took the name of matutinae (Greg. 
Turon. Žfist. Franc. L. ii. c. 23: Vit. Patr. c. 4, 
&c.; Ferreoli Zegula, c. 13 in Holsten. P. ii.; 
Guidonis Reg. c. 38 in Hergot, Vet. Discipl. Mon. 
Par. 1726). 1t was also called matutinum 
sacrilicium, as by Fructuosus (Zeg. c. 3; Holsten. 
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u. 8. and iatutinum officium ; Isidor. Rey. c. 7; 
Conc. Bracar. A.D. 560, can. i.); whence also 
simply matutinum ([sid. sbid.). — Matutinale cfi- 
cium is also found ( Vita _ S. Joann. Gorz. in Ata 
59. Ben., saec, v. p. 392) and matutinus (sc. cur- 
sus) (Regula Magistri, c. 34, Holsten.); also matu- 
tinarius (Caesarii Reg. c. 21), and matatinani 
canonici (Aurel. Ord. post Reg.). "But the mot 
common name was matutini, from the psiimi, 
Which formed the chief part of the otlice. This 
was employed by Benedict (Regula, cc. 12, 15, 
&c.) and was naturally adopted br many in th» 
same age (Pseud.-Aug. Kej. S 1; Caes. Ken 
c. 21; Aurel. Ord. u. s. &c.). 

Among the Greeks this office is called br St. 
Basil (Regulae fus. Tr. u. 8.) To BpBpov, the oflice 
of dawn, a name which it retains to this dar; 
by St. Epiphanius, A.D. 368, “ morning (ćwBirs:) 
hymns and _ morning prayers" (De Fide, e. 23); 
in the so-called Apostolical Constituticns the 
“prayers of dawn" (lib. viii. c. 34), and tle 
“thanksgiving at dawn" (c. 38). 

The evening oftice was generally called vespera 
in'the West (Bened. Zeg. c. 41 ; Isidor. Hi-p. & 
Eccl. Off. lib. i. c. 20), and vespertinum otlic.um 
(Isid. Reg. c. 7). St. Ambrose (e Virjiričus, 
lib. iii. c. 4, S 18) calls it the ** hour of incen=? 
in allusion to the Jewish rite (Exod. rr. $; 
Ps. cxli. 2; St. Luke i. 10). It was sometimet 
called lucernarium, as in a commeni on the 
119th Psalm ascribed (incorrectly, we think! to 
St. Jerome. “We (monks) pray at the thiri 
hour. We pray at the sixth hour; at the nintn. 
We make the Lucernarium. We rise in tbe 
middle of the night. Finally we pray at cect- 
crow" (ad fin. Breviar. in Psalm. See alo 
Regul. Tarnat. c. 9, in Holst. P. ii.) Apeother 
form was Lucernarii, as in Regula Marsti, 
(c. 36, Holst. u. 8.). In Spain, as we shall see, 
the Lncernarium was only considered the first 

rt of vespers. Vespers were also called the 
twelfth (hour), as in the Regula Magistri (c. 34). 
“ Prime ought to be said in the same manner aš 
Twelfth, which is called vespers." Ine 2nd 
council of Tours, A.D. 567, says, “ The statntes 
of the fathers have prescribed that . . . twelve 
psalms be said at the Twelfth with Allelui, 
which moreover they learnt from the showin3 
of an angel " (can. 18). A reference to Casian 
(De Cocnob. Inst. L. ii. c. 5), who tells the sturr. 
proves that the Twelfth is here an equivalent te 
solemnitas vespertina. Compare the (Urdiucs at 
the end of the Ate.pulae of St. Aurelian in Holstan. 
P. ii. pp. 110, 112; P. iii. pp. 69, 12. St 
Columban does not use the words vespers and 
completorium in his rule, but (c. 7) orders a 
certain service to be said “ ad initium noctis." lt 
appears more probable that this refers to vesper, 
the older office which must certainly have beeu 
said in his monastery, though Menard and otners 
think that compline in meant. In the Greek 
church, as partially in the Latin, the lighting 
of the lamps gave the office its common name rš 
Avyxwix6y, though it is also called more preperiv 
Tb ćozepivćv (Goar in Fuchologio, p. 30) ln 
the Apostolical Constitutions (lib. viii.) the whole 
office is called rd dowepivdv (Cc. 35). It berins 
with a Psalm (the 140th) called dmuvxrios; 
prayers are then said for the catechumens, ener- 
gumens, &c. These are then dismissed, and the 
faithful say a prayer and thanksgiving bv them- 
selves, both of which are qualified by the title 
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čatAbxvios (cc. 36, 37). At the council of Con- 
stantinople A.D. 536, on one occasion the patriarch 
announced Tb Avxywix6v on Saturday evening in 
the oratory of St. Mary (Act V. Labb. Conc. tom. 
v. col. 212). The counci! held there in 691 (in 
Trullo) ordered that there should be no kneeling 
from Saturday evening until Sunday evening, ““on 
which they again knelt " dy Trg Auxvixg (can, 90). 

St. Jerome at Bethlehem mentions at least six 
hours as kept by the religious women whom he 
advised: “ There is no one who knows not the 
third, the sixth, the ninth hour, the dawn also 
and the evening . . . . In the night we should 
rise twice or thrice*? (Ad Eustoch. Ep. xviii.). 
To Demetrias he says, “ Beside the order of the 
Psalms and prayer, which thing is to be always 
practised by thee at the third hour, the sixth, 
the ninth, at even, midnight, and morning, 
settle at how many hours thou shouldst learn the 
Holy Seripture," &c.  (Epist. xcvii.). Of Paula 
and her community he says, “ They sang the 
psalter in due course at the morning hour, at the 
third, the sixth, the ninth, at even, at midnight" 
(Ad Eustoch. Epitaph. Paulae, Ep. lxxxvi.), and 
he advised that one preparing for that mode of 
life be trained “to rise in the night for prayers 
and psalms, to sing hymns in the morning, to 
stand in the field like a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ at the third, sixth, and ninth hour .... 
and to render the evening sacrifice when the 
lamp is lighted" (Ad Zaetam, Ep. lvii.). The 
author of the Apostolical  Constitutions says, 
“ Make prayersat sunrise, at the third hour, the 
sixth, the ninth, at evening, and at the cock- 
crow " (ie. evidently at midnight) (lib. viii. 
c. 34). 

T 2 ordinary night office of the monasteries is 
called by Cassian solemnitas nocturna (Žnstit. 
lib. ii. c. 4), and nocturni psalmi et orationes 
(ibid. c. 13); by Pseudo-Augustine (Regula, 
App. i. ad Opp.) and others nocturnae orationes ; 
whence simply nocturnae, as in the rule of 
S. Ferreol, c. 13. — Nocturni (sc. psalmi as in 
Bened. Negula, c. 15; Aurelian Ordo Regulae 
aftix.; Regula Magistri, c. 33; &c.) was common. 
It was also called Nocturnum Officium (Reg. 
Mag. u. s.); Officium Vigiliae (Isidori Regula, 
Cc. 7); and apparently the word vigiliae itself 
conveyed the notion of the service used in the 
nightly vigil (Benedicti ZRegula, c. 9; [sid. Reg. 
c. 7; &c.). The Greek name for the nocturnal 
office is uerovvkTiK6y ( Vrdo Philothei in Euchol. 
Goar, p. 7; Typicon Sabae. c. 5; see Leo Alla- 
tius, De Libr. Eccl. Graec. Diss. i. p. 65). 

In the 4th century there appears a desire to 
confvrn the rule of prayer to the standard 
which was supposed to be set up in the 119th 
Psalm, “ Seven times a day do I praise thee " 
(v. 164). St. Ambrose, A.D. 374, asks, “If 
the prophet says, Seven times, &c., who was 
taken up with the aflnirs of a kingdom, what 
ought we to do, who read, Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation Y — Certainly solemn 
prayers are to be offered with giving of thanks 
when we rise from sleep, when we go forth, 
when we prepare to take food, when we have 
taken it, and at the hour of incense (St. Luke, 
ii. 10), lastly when we go to bed" (De Virgi- 
nihus, lib. iii. c. 4, n. 18; Comm. in Luc. Ev 
lib. vii. S 88). If such were to be the practice 
in private lite, it would be felt, how much more 
signally should monks observe the Psalmist's 
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rule? The argument had weight even with 
those who understood, as St. Augustine (Serm. 
xxxi. in Ps. cxviii. S 4) and St. Hilary ( Tract. in 
Ps. eund. lib. xxi. $ 4) did, the Scriptural] use of 
that number. Because it is “ universitatis indi- 
cium," therefore (argues the former) “the 


i: church with reason has praised God for His 


righteous juigments seven timesa day." Cassinn, 
A.D. 424, claims for his monastery, the founda- 
tion of Paula at Bethlehem, the honour of having 
settled the rule. This was by the addition of a 
matin office, afterwards called prime, between 
the matin lauds' and terce. The lauds were 
“ gnid in the monasteries after a short interval of 
time when the nocturn psalms and prayers were 
over ;" £,€. shortly before sunrise, while the new 
matin ofice, or prime, was said after it. We are 
not told when it was introduced, but in Cassian's 
time, though of Eastern origin, it was observed 
“ chiefly in the regions of the West" (De Coenob. 
Instit. l. ili. €. iv.) "Nevertheless there is no 
mention of prime in the rules of St. Caesarius 
(bishop of Arles, A.D. 506) for monks and nuns 
on week days, and only in one MS. of the latter 
is it prescribed for Sundays (Martene, De Ant. 
Monach. Rit. 1. i. c. iv. n. 2); nor does he men- 
tion it in his homilies, though he entreats the 
devout to rise early in Lent for vigils, and before 
all things to assemble for “terce, sext, none" 
(Hom. cxi. S 2, in App. Opp. Aug.). He assumes 
of course that they would be present at matins 
and evensong ; and in the duties proper to litany 
days we find him includivg attendance at church 
at “the six hours" (om. clxxv. & 3). Some 
sixty years later Cassiodorus omits prime in his 
enumeration of the seven hours observed by the 
monks (Zrpos. in Ps. cxviii. v. 164). Nor is it 
recognised by St. Isidore of Seville a century 
later either in his rule (Holstenii Codđez Regu. 
Monust. p. ii.), or in his work De Officiis. In the 
latter (lib. i. c. 23) he even quotes what Cassian 
says of prime as if it referred to the older matin 
lauds, thus showing ignorance of the institution 
of another matin office. It was howeveralready 
known in France, being ordered (and that as if 
already known) in the rule of Aurelian, a suc- 
cessor_ of Caesarius at Arles, A.D. 555 (Ordo 
Regulae affix. Holst. P. ii. p. 111; P. iii. p. 71). 
Before the middle of the 7th century it had 
found its way into Spain ; for it is mentioned in 
the rule of Fructuosus (Holsten. P. ii.; Regula, 
c. 2) the founder of the Complutensian monas- 
tery and many others, who died in 675. It had 
been introduced in Italy, and an office for it 
prescribed by St. Benedict, A.D. 530 (Holst, u. s, 
Regula, c. 17). It appears also in two other 
Western rules of unknown authorship and coun- 
try; one (Pseudo-Aug. u. 5.) of the 6th century, 
and the other (Zegula Magistri, c. 35, Holsten. 
P. ii.) belonging to the 7th. It was without 
doubt largely owing to Benedict and his fol- 
lowers that it now became universal in the 
Latin church. 

The use of seven offices for the day and night, 
and where prime was adopted, of seven for the 
day alone, was attained in the 6th century by 
erecting the last brief prayers said before going 
to bed into a formal and common service under 
the name of Compline. St. Ambrose, as already 
quoted, prebably referred to private prayer only ; 
but St. Chrysostom, though the Greek monks 
did not adopt any set service answering to the 
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Western Compline, appears to speak of hymns 
sung together when he describes the life of 
monks in his day. He saya that they rise at 
cockcrow for psalmody and prayer, going to rest 
again a little before light, that after completing 
the morning prayers and hymns they turn to the 
reading of the Scriptures, . . . then observe the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours, and the evening 
prayers, and, dividing the day into four parts, 
honour God in each part by psalmody and 
prayer; . . . and after sitting (at table) a short 
time, closing all with hymns, take their rest 
(4lom. xiv. in 1 Tim. 8 4). St. Basil again, re- 
ferring to the custom of monks:—“ When the 
day is ended, thanksgiving for the things that 
have been supplied to us and been prosperously 
ordered, and confession of omissions voluntary or 
otherwise, &c., are made (1.6. in the evening 
office) . . . and again, at the beginning of the 
night, prayer (afrngis), that our rest may be 
undisturbed and free from illusions" (Žfeg. Fus. 
Tract. Resp. ad Q. 37, 8 5). John Climacus, A.D. 
564, in his Liber ad Pastorem, says that a certain 
abbot when vespers were over would order one 
monk to say ten psalms (psalmorum odaria), an- 
vther thirty,a third a hundred, before they went 
to sleep. The present writer has observed no 
trace in the East within our period to secure any 
such last act of devotion by appointing a form of 
prayer for constant use; but in the Latin church 
the rule of St. Benedict, A.D. 530 (cc. 16, 17), 
speaks of Compline as if it were already as well 
known as Terce or Sext. He does not claim to 
introduce it; nor does he offer any explanation. 
At the same time, his adoption of the new hour 
would cause it to be widely received.  Cassio- 
dorus, who probably borrowed from St. Benedict 
(see Garet's Dissert. appended to the Zife in 
Cassiod. Opp.), in his commentary on the 119th 
Psalm, written about 560, remarks on the words, 
“ Seven times a day," &c. (v. 164), “If we desire 
to understand this number literally, it signifies 
the seven times at which the pious devotion of 
the monks solaces itself: ie. at matins, terce, 
sext, none, lucernaria (vespers), completoria, noc- 
turns." 

The word completorium has been said to refer 
rather in its origin to the completion of the 
ordinary acts of daily life (Amalarius De Eccdl. 
Off. lib. iv. c. 8; De Urdine Antiph. c. T) than to 
the completion of the daily round of devotjon. 
This is the name of most frequent occurrence, 
owing evidently to its adoption by St. Benedict 
(cc. 16, 17); but completa is also found as in the 
Ordines of Aurelian (Holst. P. ii. p. 112: P. iii. 
p. 72), and in the work of Isidore De Eccdl. Of. 
(lib. i. c. 21); though in his rule (c. 7) comple- 
torium is used. A _corrupt reading in the 2nd 
canon of Merida, A.D. 666, which orders that 
vespers be said on feasts prius quam sonum has 
led to the conjecture that in Spain compline was 
sometimes called somnum. No name is given to 
the office by Fructuosus of _ Braga, 656, who ap- 
pears however to refer to compline when in his 
rule (c. 2) he says, “In the night season there- 
fore the first hour of the night is to be celebrated 
with six prayers, &c." After describing the 
office, he speaks of the manner in which the 
monks shall retire to rest. When the Greeks at 
length prescribed a constant form answering to 
the Latin completorium, they called it &r6emyov 
because it followed the last meal of the day. 
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Perhaps the earliest authority is the Tvypiom 
ascribed to St. Sabas, who died in the Gth cn- 
tury, but which cannot in its present form be 
earlier than the 11th. 

In some monasteries a ninth office was said, 
called Zucernarium. There was from an eariy 
period a pious custom of praying when lamr« 
were lighted in the evening, an action so markel 
among the old Romans as to give name to tkat 
part of the day (prima fax, or prima lumin:h 
“ It seemed good to our fathers," says St. Basil, 
“ not to receive in silence the gift of the evening 
light, but to give thanks as soon as it appeared. 
But who was the author of those words of thanks 
giving at the lighting of lamps we are unabie to 
tell. The people, however, utter the ancent 
saying, and by no one have they ever been 
thought guilty of impiety, who say, “ We praise 
the Father and the Son and Holy Spirit of God'" 
(De Spir. Sanct. c. lxxiii.). In the Muzaribie 
Breviary are the following directions for tw 
performance of this rite :—* A commencement is 
made by the invocation of JESUS CHRIST (tne 
Lord's Prayer preceding it, “ Lord, have mercr, 
Christ have mercy, Lord have mercy; Uvr 
Father" being said in a low voice) in a loud 
voice, *In the name of Jesus Christ, light w.th 
peace ;' that is, the light offered. Thee ub> 
stand round respond “ Thanks be to Ged.' Ani 
the presbyter says, “The Lord be with ycu 
always. —Kesp. “And with thy spirit." And tie 
order of vespers whether it be a festival or nt 
follows in this manner. This may be iilu- 
trated from other Spanish sources. Z.g. the rule 
of St. Isidore says, “In the evening ofEces, first 
the lucernarium, then two psalms, one responT; 
and lauds, a hymn and prayer are to be sui" 
(cap. 7). The lucernarium is here considered 
the first part of vespers. The second cansu ef 
the council of Merida, 666, mentions that resper: 
were said “after the offering of the light." la 
the East the 140th Psalm, called the psaim at 
the lighting (čmAuxyios) was said before ve-frrs 
(Compare Constit. Apost. lib. viii. c. 35, wita 
lib. ii. c. 59). St. Jerome at Bethlehem :—“ La 
her be trained to offer the evening sacrifice when 
the lamp is lighted " (Ad Lactan. Epist. Ivil.). 
Socrates says that “in Greece and at Jerusalem, 
and in Thessaly they say the prayers at 1+ 
lighting of lamps very much in the same manper 
as the Novatians at Constantinople ? (Evci. Hit. 
lib. v. c. 22). Naturally, vespers which tell»wel 
these prayers came to be called in some churchs 
by the name of lucernarium, which appeared t2 
be the first part of it; but sometimes the lucer- 
narium was enlarged into a distinct cihce, sad 
some little time before vespers. Thus the ruie 
falsely ascribed to St. Augustine (Upp. App. ih 
after prescribing the psalm for matins, prime. 
&c., says, “ Let the same thing be observel at 
vespers and compline; but at lucernarium let 
there be the (proper) psalm, eve respvusci:, 
three antiphona, three lessons. So in the ru. 
of Aurelian :—“ At lucernarium let there be said 
in the first place at all seasons, both on fetivais 
and ordinary days, a psalm in monotone (direct- 
aneus), then two antiphons. In the third plac 
let there be said with Allelunia, one day tbe 
hymn Deus, qui certis lcgibus; another I»ss 
creator omnium, and a little chapter. At Twel:th 
(vespers) eighteen  psalms, un antiphen apd 
hymn, a lesson and little chupter. When ge are 
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about to take your rest, let compline be said in 
the school in which ye remain " (Zegula ad Mon. 
Holst. P. ii. ; Sim. ad _Virg. \bid. P. iii.). Here a 
distinction is clearly made between the lucern- 
arium and vespers. They are distinct offices. It 
is probable, however, from the paucity of such 
notices, that the former was treated as a separate 
service on the same footing with the ancient 
hours only in a very few communities. 

V. Grounds of Observance.—For Matins, rea- 
sons of natural piety were often urged, as by 
St. Basil, “ That the first motions of the soul 
and mind may be dedicated to God, and we admit 
nothing else into our mind before we have 
rejoiced in the thought of God" (Reg. Fus. Tr. 
Resp. ad Q. 37, $ 3); and in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (lib. viii. c. 34), “To give thanks 
because the Lord, causing the night to pass away 
and the day to come on, hath given us light." 

There was the Scriptura!l reason too, “ That 
the resurrection of the Lord, which took place 
in the morning, may be celebrated by prayer 
(Crprian, De Ur. Dom. u. 8). Similarly, Isid. 
Hispal. De Eccl, Off. 1. i. c. 22; Conc. Aquisgr. 
cap. 130. 

There was a practical reason for the institution 
of Prime, as well as the ground of religious sen- 
timent, to which we have already had occasion 
to refer. It was found that the long interval) 
between the matin lauds and terce was often 
spent in comparative idleness and sloth. The 
new office was therefore introduced to prevent 
this (Cassian, Coenob. Inst. 1. iii. c. 4). With 
this statement compare the provision of a 
Western rule: “ After _ morning prayers let it 
not be lawful to return to sleep; but when 
matins are finished let prime be said forthwith. 
Then let all employ themselves in reading to the 
third hour" (Aurel. Reg. ad Monach. c. 28). 

The third, sixth, and ninth hours, which were 
observed earlier than any other, were thought. 
to have been selected in honour of the Holy 
Trinity. Thus St. Cyprian—“ We find that the 
three children with Daniel, strong in faith and 
conquerors in captivity, observed the third, sixth, 
and ninth hours for a sacrament of the Trinity, 
which was to be manifested in the last time; 
for the first hour coming to the third exhibits 
the full number of a Trinity, and again the 
fourth proceeding to the sixth declares another 
Trinity, and when the ninth is completed by 
three hours from the seventh a perfect Trinity 
(1. e. a Trinity of Trinities) is numbered " (De 
Orat. Dom. sub fin.). -Similarly Isid. Hispal. De 
Eccl. Off. lib. i. c. 19; Concil. Aquisgr. A.D. 
816, c. 126. The significance of these hours 
taken separately will be shown below. 

Terce, as we have seen, was the continuation 
of a Jewish custom, as were Sext and None. But 
there were Christian reasons of great weight for 
retaining it.“ The Holy Ghost, says Cyprian, 
“ descended on the disciples at the third hour" 
(De Or. Dom. u. 8.; Sim. Basil. u. s. ; Resp. ad 
Q. 37; Hieron. Comm. in Dan. vi. 10; Isid. 
Hisp. u. s. &c.). 

Another ground alleged was that “at that 
hour the Lord received sentence from Pilate 
(Cons. Apost. 1. viii. c. 34). St. Mark xv. 25 
refers the crucifixion to the third hour, i. e. to 
the third of the twelve hours between sunrise 
and sunset ; but if the condemnation took place 
between that and sunrise, it was also correctly 
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said in ecclesiastical language to have been at 
the third hour. So John xix. 14, reckoning 
apparently from midnight, places the condemna- 
tion at “ about the sixth hour," which brings it 
down to the third hour understood of the larger 
space of time, and reckoned from sunrise. 

With reference to Sext, it was observed that 
St. Peter “ut the sixth hour went up to the 
house-top, and was both by sign and by the voice 
of God warning him, instructed to admit all to 
the grace of salvation " (Cypr. u. 3. comp. Hieron. 
u. 3.). Another and more important reason was 
that “The Lord was crucified at the sixth hour? 
(Cypr. u. s. Sim. Constit. Apost. u. s. Isid. Hispal. 
u. s. Conc. Aquisgr. u. s.), a statement, which if 
taken to the letter, can only be reconciled with 
that of St. Mark, by supposing the “ sixth hour ? 
to cover the fourth, fifth, and sixth of the smaller 
hours. If however it means no more than that 
our Lord hung on the cross at that hour, it needs 
no explanation. 

None was said to be observed because “ Peter 
and John went up to the temple at the ninth 
hour of prayer" (St. Basil. u. s. ; St. Jerome, 
u. 8.); but more than all because “at the ninth 
hour Christ washed away our sins with His 
blood " (Cypr. Constit. Apost. &c. as before). 

The pious sentiment which dictated the prayers 
developed in some religious houses into a dis- 
tinct office, called fucernarim, came before us 
while we traced the origin of that rite. 

Evensong was especially an office of thanks- 
giving. St. Basil—“1s the day ended? Thank 
Him who hath given us the sun to minister to 
the works of the day " (Mom. in Mart. Julittam, 
S2). “In the evening giving thanks that God 
has given us the night tor a season of rest from 
the labours of the day " (Const. Apost. u. s.). 

Another thought is connected with it by St. 
Cyprian :—“ Because Christ is the true sun and 
the true day, when, at the departure of the sun 
and day of the world, we pray and beseech that 
the light may come on us again, we are praying 
for the coming of Christ, who will give the 
grace of everlasting light " (De Orat. Dom. u. 8.) 
A third ground of this observance is suggested 
by Cassian, viz., that the eucharist was “de- 
livered to the apostles by the Lord the Saviour 
in the evening “ (Znstit. |. iii. 6. 3; so Isidore, 
De _Ecdl. O[f. li. ce. 20; Conc. Aquisgr. c. 127); 
and with this was associated the completion of 
the passion on the following day towards the 
evening, and about the time of the evening 
sacrifice (Isid. &c. u. 8.). 

For Compline there was the strong natural 
reason, often alleged for private prayer before 
going to sleep at night, as €. g. in a tract doubt- 
fully ascribed to St. Chrysostom :—“ With what 
hope wilt thou come to the season of night; 
with what dreams dost thou expect to converse, 
if thou hast not walled thyself round with 
prayers, but goest to sleep unprotected ?" (De 
Precat. Or. 1. sub fin.). The zeal of David 
(Ps. cxxxii. 3-5) was held up as a model :— 
“This thing ought powerfully to admonish us 
that, if we wish to be “a place for the Lord' 
and desire to be accounted His tabernacle and 
temple, we should follow the examples of the 
saints, lest that which is read should be said of 
ua, “ They have slept their sleep, and none of the 
men of might have found their hands?" (Isid. 
u. s. Lio oc. 21; so Conc. Aquisgr. c. 128; 
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Raban. u. 8. 1. ii. c. 7). “Every one," says 
Amalarius (De Eccl. Off. 1. iv. c. 8), “ who has 
even a little sense, knows how many dangers 
may assail a man from without when sleeping 
more than when waking. This office is in some 
sort analogous to that commendation, by which 
a man commends himself to God, when he is 
passing away from this world. Sleep is the 
image of death, &c. 

Nocturns originated in the pious custom of 
prayer when one woke in the night.  Tertullian 
says of the meals of Christians, “ They are so 
Nlled as they who remember that even in the 
night God is to be worshipped by them " (Apol. 
c. 39). St. Cyprian :—“ There can be no loss 
from the darkness of night to those who pray ; 
for there is day even in the night to the sons of 
light" (De Orat. Dom. sub fin.). Clemens of 
Alexandria (Paedag. 1. ii. c. 9, & 79) :—“ Often in 
the night should we rise from bed and bless God ; 
for_happy are they who watch unto Him, thus 
making themselves like the angels whom we call 
watchers' (Dan. iv. 13, &c.). *“ Without this 
prayer" (ie. prayer expressed in words), says 
Origen, “ we shall not pass the season of the 
night in a fit manner" (De Orat.c. 12). He 
refers to David (Ps. cxix. 62). and St. Paul and 
Silas (Acts xvi. 25). St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
asks, “ When is our mind more intent on 
psalmody and prayer? Is it not in the night? 
When do we most frequently come to the re- 
membrance of our sins? Is it not in the night?" 
(Catech. ix. S 4). St. Ambrose cites the example 
of Christ :—“ The Lord Himself passed the night 
in prayer, that by His own example He might 
invite thee to pray " (Ezpos. in Ps. cxviii. v. 62; 
Serm. viii. S 45). — Elsewhere he says:—“In thy 
chamber itself I would have psalms by frequent 
alternation interwoven with the Lord's Prayer, 
either when thou hast waked up or before sleep 
bedews the body, that sleep may find thee at the 
very entrance on rest free from care of worldly 
things and meditating on divine " (De Virginibus, 
lib. ili. c. iv. € 19). “David every night watered 
his couch with tears ; he rose also in the middle 
of the night that he might confess to God, and 
dost thou think that the whole night is to be 
assigned to sleep? Then is the Lord to be the 
niore entreated by thee; then is protection to be 
(more) sought, fault to.be (more) guarded against 
wheu there appears to be secrecy, and then above 
all, when darkness is round about me and walls 
cover me, must I reflect that God beholds all 
hidden things " (in Pa. cxviii. Erpos. Serm. vii. 
S 31). The example of our Lord was urged :— 
“The day is not enough for praver. We must 
rise in the night and at midnight. The Lord 
Himself passed the night in prayer; that He 
might invite thee to pray by His own example * 
(sbid. Šerm. viii. S 45). St. Hilary, after dwell- 
ing on the words of David, adds, “ The _ mind is 
not to be released by the dangerous idleness of 
wakefulness in the night, but to be employed in 
prayers, in pleadings, in confessions of sins; that 
when occasion is most given to the vices of the 
body, then above all those vices may be subdued 
by the remembrance of the divine law " ( Tracč 
in Ps. oxviii. lit. vii. € 6). "To these motives St. 
Basil adds, “ Let the night supply other grounds 
of prayer. When thou lookest into the sky and 
gazest on the beauty of the stars," &e. (Hom. in 
Mart. Julitt. 8 3). 
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VI. The Times of the Offices.—For Nosturas 
some rose at cockcrow, as prescribed in the Aj«- 
stolical Constitutions (lib. viii. 34). So St. Chirr- 
sostom :—“ As soon as the cock crows the pref-et 
is standing by (the sleeping monk), and stricis 
him as he lies lightly with his foot, and so ages 
all straightway " (Hom. xiv. in 1 Tin. $ 4). St. 
Columban's rule says the “middle " of tbe nicht 
(c. 7); and in Gregory of Tours one speass 9 
himself as rising “about midnight ad redden- 
dum cursum * (Hist. Franc. lib. viii. e. 15). St. 
Benedict orders his monks to rise for vigils “=t 
the eighth hour of the night in winter ; ue. from 
the Kalends of November to Easter," but during 
the rest of the year the time of vigils was to ie 
regulated by that of matins, which it was to 
precede by a “ very short interval" (Ke. cap. $). 
Another rule, of the 7th century, orders nocturns 
to be said before cockcrow in winter, an:dl alter it 
in summer, when it was to be “soon * followel 
by matins (Zlegula Majistri, c. 33). 1n San 
the severe rule of St. Fructuosus prescribel tx> 
or three offices for the night according te the 
season, one “ before midniyht," and a second “at 
midnight," throughout the year, and in winter 
a third “after midnight" (Xeg. cap. 3); thus 
carrying out to the letter the exhortation of SL 
Jerome to Eustochium, “ You should rise twice 
or thrice in the night * (ZEpist. vili.) 

From the union of nocturns with matins, of 
which we have seen the beginning, the dvute 
office was at a later period called indiferentiy, 
nocturns or matins, or lauds. 

Matins, properly so-called, were said in tle 
morning watch, or fourth watch or the night; 
that is to say, at any part of that space of three 
natural hours which preceded sunrise.  Tb-r 
were to be over by dawn: Post matutinum 
tempus sequitur diluculum (Amal. de Urd. 4s- 
tiph. c. 5). St. Benedict ordered matins to te 
said “ when the light began " (Xeg. c. 8). fit 
surprised them at nocturns, the latter were te te 
shortened (c. 11). So early as the beginning «f 
the 5th century, matins (solemnitas matutina) 
were “ wont to be celebrated in the monaste:h< 
of Gaul a short interval of time after the mizht 
psalms and prayers were finished " (Cassiaa 
Instit. lib. iii. c. 4). 

Prime was said in the first natural hoor afier 
sunrise. This appears from Cassian's acecunt of 
its origin. The monks were to be allowal ts 
rest after matins, “ usque ad solis ortum," asd 
were then to rise for the new office ( Žnsfiž. u. s.\. 
And so, four centuries later, Amalarius:—“ We 
begin the first of the day from the rising of th+ 
sun ' (De Ord. Ant. c. 6); aud Rabanus fires it 
“at the beginning of the day when the sun first 
appears from the east" (e Instit. Cler. lih. ii. 
Cc. 3). 

Terce might originally be said at any purt of 
the three hours which began at sunrise (-e 
before $ ii.); but after the institution of prime 
it could only he said during the two last. lt 
was not in practice always confined to the last; 
for in the rule of an uaknown author, formerly 
ascribed to St. Jerome; it is expressly previdal 
that on fast-days, terce, sext, and none, be caci 
said an hour earlier than usual (cap. 34: inter 
Opp. S. Hieron. tom. v. ed. Ben.). See also tbe 
rule of St. Benedict, as cited in Ši. 

As the lamps were lighted in preparation for 
evening prayer, the Lucernarium, as a merelf 
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preliminary act of devotion would be snid imme- 
diately before that; and it was in fact ns we 
have seen, often considered an actual part of the 
otlice. "Where it.became a distinct service, there 
would, we presume, be an interval of some length 
before vespers began; but we have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 

“It becomes evening when the sun sets" (St. 
Aug. in Ps. xxix. v. 6, Enarr. ii.). Nevertheless 
vespers were more generally said in the hour 
betore sunset. This is why the office was called 
Duodecima (see hefore & iv.). “ We celebrate the 
evening synaxis,'? observes Amalnrius, “about 
the 12th hour, which hour is about the end of 
the day" (De Urd. Antiph. c. 6); “ most fre- 
quently before sunset " (ibid. c. TO; comp. c. 16; 
Isid. Hisp. de Ecdl. OJf. lib. i. c. 20; Raban. 
Maur. De Instit. Cleri, lib. ii. c. 7). "Benedict, 
in fact, made a rule, which must have influenced 
the custom greatly, that vespers should be said 
at all seasons while it was yet daylight; and 
that in Lent, when refection followed vespers, 
they should be said at such.an early hour that 
the meal might be over before the light failed 
(ieg. cap. 41). Another authority says, “ Ves- 
pers ought to be said while the rays of the sun 
are still declining." “In summer, on account of 
the short nights, let lucernaria (here vespers) 
be begun while the sun is still high" (Xegula 
Mugistri, c. 34). 

The history of compline has shown the proper 
time of saying, viz. before retiring to rest ; and 
this was the time observed by the monks within 
vur period. Thus a MS. of the Regula of pseudo- 
Augustine, now 1200 years old :—“ After this 
(ie. after certain lessons read at night) let the 
usual psalms be said before sleep" (Note of 
Bened. editors, App. i. Opp. Aug.). St. Isidore: 
—“ Compline being ended, the brethren, as the 
custom is, having wished each other good night 
before sleeping, must keep still with all heed and 
silence until they rise for vigils" (Xeg. c. 7). 
St. Fructuosus, after prescribing the office of 
“the first hour of the night," orders his monks 
to bid each other good-night and retire to their 
dormitories (Reg. i. c. 2). Another rule forbids 
the monks to speak, eat, drink, or do any work 
after compline (Regula Mugistri, c. 30).  Ama- 
larius (De Eccl. OJf. lib. iv. c. 8) tells us that 
compline was said in the conticinium ; 1.€. in the 
third part of the night, reckoning from sunset, 
when it was divided, as by the Romans, into 
seven. 

When vespers were said earlier compline was 
put earlier too, and one writer at the close of 
our period gives it the name of Duodecima 
(Smaragduas, Comment. in S. Ben. Reg. c. 16). It 
had already taken possession of the hour so long 
occupied by vespers. At length it became the 
common opinion that it ought to be said at the 
twelfth hour (Francolinns, u. 8. cap. 18). 

For a description of the several offices, see 
OPFICE, THE DIVINE. ([W.E.S.] 


HOUSE. In Aringhi, i. p. 522, ii. 658, are 
woodcuts of houses from ancient tombs [TOMB]. 
This, perhaps, refers to the grave as the 
house of the dead, an idea or expression inherited 
from heathenism (Horace Carm. i. iv. 19, and Bol- 
detti, p. 463; even Domus Aeterna, Perret v. pl. 
36, x. 110), or to the deserted house of the soul, 
the buried body (2 Cor. v. i.), ““ For we know that 
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if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God," &c. In one 
of the plates from Aringhi above referred to 
(ii. 658) there is a house of the grave, with a 
small mummy of Lazarus; laid up alone (de- 
positus or repositus) to abide the resurrectivn. 
The houses of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, repre- 
senting the Jewish and Gentile churches, occur 
frequently in ancient  paintings and mosaics. 
([BETHLEHEM.] How far the word Beth, as part 
of Bethlehem (“ house of bread '), may be con- 
nected with the Christian import of this symbol, 
is hard to say. [R. St J.T.) 


HOUSE OF CLERGY. (MANSE.] 


HOUSE OF PRAYER. [CHURCH ; ORA- 
TORY.) 


HRIPSIMA, and companions, virgin-martyrs 
under Tiridates; commemorated June 3 (Čul. 
Armen.). [W.F.G.) 


HUBERT (HvucBERTUS), bishop and confes- 
sor (1727 A.D.); commemorated May 30 (3fart. 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


HUCKSTERS. The mind of the church 
has of course always been against all unprin- 
cipled gain in traflic, even when permitted by 
law and custom.  Adulterators or fraudulent 
dealers (kdmrnAo1) are enumerated (Apost. Constt. 
iv. 6, S2) among those whose oblativns are not 
to be received. And again (Zb. viii. 32, 83) 
the kdsnAos is classed with the stage-players 
and dancers, among those who must abandon 
their profession before they can be admitted to 
the church.  Lactantius (/iv. Žnst. V. c. 16) 
emphatically rejects the đoctrine of Carneades, 
that the seller is not bound to declare the 
faults of the article which he has for sale, and 
insists that the Christian conscience requires 
perfect frankness and openness in such a matter. 
In the same spirit St. Augustine ( Tract. 41 in 
Joan.) puts fraud on the same level as fornica- 
tion and theft, and gives high praise (De Trin. 
žiii. 3) to one who, in buying a book, declined to 
overreach the seller, who was ignorant of its 
value. So, too, Hilary (on Ps. crix. [cxviii. 
Vulg.] 139) enumerates cheating (falsitates) 
among the things which make our bodies a den 
of thieves. In short, all kinds of unprincipled 
dealers (fačiovp*yol) and sorcerers, all who give 
short weight or measure ((vyokpovaTa:r kal doAo- 
M€Tpa:) are condemned (Apost. Const. iv. 6, S 1). 

Tertullian (Že Zdolol. c. 11; cf. Epiphanius, 
Erpos. Fid. c. 24) and some others regard with 
disfavour all gain derived from mere buying and 
selling of goods, considering the labour of the 
hands the proper means of earning a living. 
But Leo the Great (Epist. 92, ad Kustic. c. 9) 
reasonably distinguishes between honest and un- 
principled gain (quaestus honestus aut turpis); 
the culpability or innocence of gain (he holds) 
depends upon its character; there is no harm 
in profit not derived from fraudulent practice. 
Compare COMMERCE. 

(Bingham's Antiq. XVI. xii. 17). [C.) 


HUESCA, COUNCIL OF (0Oscense c.), at 
the town so called in the north of Arragon, in 
Spain, A.D. 398, or the thirteenth year of king 


_— 
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a “fhe word does not seem to be used here in the limited 
sense 0f the Latin Cuupo, a tavern-kceper. 
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Keccared. No further particulars are preserved 
of it, than that it provided for the holding of a 
&ynod every year in each diocese, to inquire into 
the morals of the monks and clergy, and pre- 
scribe rules for their conduct (Mansi, x. 479—82). 
| (E. S. F£.) 


HUMERALE. (AmicE.] 


HUNTING. Field-sports have been under 
the censure of the church from an early period, 
and in the many canons relating to them there is 
very little trace of any disposition to relax the 
severity of absolute prohibition, or to allow ex- 
ceptional cases in which they might be necessary 
vr desirable. 

By the 55th canon of the council of Agde 
(C. Agathense), A.D. 544, bishops and presbyters 
are forbidden to keep hawks and hounds for the 
chase under penalty of three months" excommu- 
nication in the case of bishops, and of two 
months' in the case of _priests, and of one in the 
case of deacons. The same abstinence is enjoined 
on bishops. presbyters and deacons, under the 
same penalty by the 4th canon of the council of 
Epaon. By the 3rd canon of the council of Sois- 
sons, not only bishops, presbyters and deacons, 
but all ecelesiastical persons (clerici) are forbid- 
den to hunt with hounds or to take out hawks, 
In the 8th canon of the third council of Tours, 
priests are cautioned against the hunting of birds 
and wild animals, and the second council of 
Chalons (c. 9) addresses a similar warning against 
devoting their time to “hounds, hawks, and 
falcous," to laity as well as to clergy. 1t seems 
that certain bishops kept dogs under the pretence 
that they were necessary for the defence of their 
houses; but they are reminded by the 13th 
canon of the second council of Macon, A.D. 585, 
that not “ barks but hymns, not bites but good 
works" are the proper protection of a bishop's 
house, which ought to welcome and not repel 
men, and certainly not subject any who came for 
the relief of their sorrows to the risk of being 
torn by dogs. 

Among prohibitions against the same pur- 
suits issued by individuals, is to be found a letter 
of Boniface, bishop of Mayence (Epist. 105), 
probably written on the authority of pope 
Zachary, forbidding “ huntings and excursions 
with dogs through the woods, and the keeping of 
hawks and falcons ;" and the same prohibition is 
repeated, totidem verbis, in the 2nd canon of the 
council of Liptine, A.D. 743, over which Boniface 
presided. In the Ziber Poenitentialis of pope 
Gregory III. one year's penance is decreed against 
one in minor orders (clericus), two years 
against a deacon, and three years' against a priest, 
for hunting. 

Ferreolus, bishop of Uzćs, in his Rule (about 
A.D. 558), forbids his monks to hunt and hawk 
on the ground that such pursuits dissipate the 
mind ; he allows them however to set dogs at 
the wild animals which waste their crops, but 
only that they may “drive them away, not that 
they may catch them." Jonas, bishop of 
Orleans, A.D. 821-844, (de Institut. laic. ii. 23, 
quoted _ by Thomassin), vents his indignation 
against the nobles for spending so much money 
on hawks and hounds instead of on the poor ; 
and is even more fierce against them for the 
hardships and cruelties which for the sake of 
their sport they intlicted on the poor. The 
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frequent recurrence of these prohibitions sri 
the number of years over which they erteni, 
show how rooted was the taste for field-sprrts 
among the Teutonic clergy; and the lasgu:g» 
of some of the canons indicates that these sperts 
sometimes became as oppressive as the Forest 
Laws of the Middle Ages. 

Looking on, or being present at the hunting. 
or baiting, or fighting of wild animals in ta? 
amphitheatre is just as strictly forbidden. The 
council in Trullo (Quiniseatum), can. 51, orders 
both laity and clergy to avoid “ the spectacles o! 
huntings,? on pain of excommunication, asi 
hunting is so frequently mentioned in connecti»a 
with games, dances, and dramatic pertorminsm, 
that it must be concluded that the sports of tbe 
amphitheatre are intended. The Cader Eo 
Afvicanae (c. 61) entreats the emperors to put 
an end to spectacles on great festivals, such as 
the octave of Easter, and begs that no Ulristist 
may be compelled to attend them. By tič 
council of Mayence (addit. 3, e. 27) it isorderel 
that if any ecclesiastical person attend «ar 
spectacle he is liable to three years' suspens. 
By the 3rd council of Tours and the second 
council of Chalons, quoted above, the condemni- 
tion of hunting is coupled with that of thestrical 
spectacles, so that to look at a spectacle ef hnni- 
ing in the amphitheatre would be by the sme 
act to commit two offences against the cancu 
"The 8th canon of the council of Friuli (žurv«- 
liense) izsued a canon against the worldiy pomps 
and vanities in vogue, in which ““ huntings " are 
mentioned with other amusements manitetir 
scenic. 

Theodosius the younger abolished corte<ts 
between men and brutes in tbe circus cn the 
ground that “ cruel sights made him shudder" 
(Socrates, H.E. vii. 22). 

(Thomassin, Vet. et Nora Ecclesiae Dissiim, 
ILI. iii. cc. 42, 43.) [EL C.H.] 


HYACINTHUS, or JACINCTTUS. (1 
Martyr at Rome with Amantius, Irenaeus, anl 
Zoticus; commemorated Feb. 10 (Hurt. ži 
Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 


(2) Martyr at Rome; commemorated July 28 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 
. (8) Martyr with Alerander and Tiburtina, is 
the Sabine district; commemorated Sept. $ 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(4) Martyr at Rome with Protus under G:+ 
lienus ; commemorated Sept. 11 (Mart. Kom. Vi. 
Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. Bucher., Frontonis 
Sacramentarium Gregorii). 


(5) Martyr at Caesarea, A.D. 108; commene 
rated July 3 (Cal. Byzant.). 


(8) Of Amastris in Paphlagonia, martsr; 
commemorated July 18 (Cul. Byzant.). 
[W.F.G.) 


HYDROMANTIA. The Decrctum Gratsini 
(cau. 26, qu. 5, c. 14, $ 3) has the following ir 
the enumeration of magic arts which sre c-o- 
demned :—“ Hydromantici ab aqui dicti; st 
enim Hydromantia in aquae inspectione umbra< 
daemonum evocare, et imagineas ludihcationes 
eorum videre, ibique ab eis aliqua audire, ubi 
adhibito sanguine etiam  inferos  perhiventur 
suscitare." The chapter from which this 5 
ertracted is taken wholly from Rabanus /+w 
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Zfagorum Praestigiis, which is again a compila- 
tion from Augustine und Isidore of Seville. The 
passage of Augustine on which the account of 
Hydromantia is mainly founded is De Cie. Dei, 
vii. 35, and is to this effect; that Numa, having 
no real divine inspiration, was compelled to 
practise hydromancy, so as to sce in water 
imnges, or rather false semblances (ludifica- 
tiones), of the gods, and learn from them what 
he was to ordain with regard to the sacra of his 
people; and from this use of water for divining 
purposes (says Varro) Numa gained the reputa- 
tion of having consulted the nymph Egeria. 

It is evident (as indeed Augustine says) that 
this hydromaney was a form of necromancy. 
What was its exact nature is not apparent, but 
it was probably similar to the divining by 
means of a mirror, or of a durk fluid poured 
into the palm of the hand, which is frequently 
mentioned in accounts of magic. [C.] 


HYDEROMYSTA (išpouvarns), the person 
who had the care of the holy water in a church, 
and sprinkled with it those who entered (Sy- 
nesius, Epist. 121, quoted in Macri Žlierolez. 
8. V.). [C.] 

HYMN (the Cherubic). A _hymn so called 
from the reference to the cherubim which it 
contains, which occurs in the chief eastern 
liturgies shortly after the dismissal of the cate- 
chumens, and immediately preceding the “i great 
entrance" (ie. that of the elements). It is 
found in the same position in the liturgies of St. 
James, St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and St. Mark ; 
and also in the Armenian, in which however it is 
only sung on special occasions, other _hymns 
being appointed in its place on other days. It is 
not found in the “heretical liturgies;*' which, 
inasmuch as these underwent less alteration than 
the orthodox, is an argument against the anti- 
quity of the hymn. Cedrenus (Dupin Bibl. des 
Au4. Evcles. 1lme Sičcle) a. Greek monk who 
flourished_ towards the middle of the 1lth 
century, and who wrote “annals" from the 
creation of the world down to the reign of Isaac 
Comnenus, says that Justinian first ordered it to 
be sung in the churches ; and it appears to have 
been composed about that time. Its object is 
described as being to excite the minds of the 
faithful to a devout attention to the mysteries 
about to be celebrated. While it is being sung, 
the priest says secretly a prayer called “the 
prayer of the cherubic hymn.? The words of 
the hymn are: oč TA xepovBlu uvarikos 
eikovićorTes, kal TG (vorog Tpidši Tdv Tpiod- 
ylov Šuvov GŠovres, xagav Thv BuoTikiv &amo- 
BoneBa ućpiuvav, &s rov BagiAća Tov BAwv 
Uročečduevor Tais dyyeAikais čopdros Šopuge- 
ponevov rdčegiv. "AAAmAodia. [H.J.H.] 


HYMNARIUM. The book containing the 
hymns sung in the services of the church.  Gen- 
nadius (De Script. Eccl. c. 49) says that Paulinus 
of _ Nola composed “ Sacramentarium et Hymna- 
rium ;'" see Gavanti, TAes. Sucr. Rituum, ii. 115. 
Pelliccia (Politia, i. 159) gives Cuntionalia, Libri 
Choralcs, as common designations of such books, 
but supplies no instances of their use, [C.] 


HYMNISTA, a singer of _hymns in the 
church. Thus Prudeutius (i. 118): 
“ Stati nunc hymnistae pro receptis parvulis," 


Where the irregularity of the metre is not 
CHRIST. ANT. i 
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perhaps a sufficient reason for arbitrary cor- 
rection (Macri Hieroler. s. v.).  Obbar, however, 
reads, 


“State nunc, hymnite matres pro receptis parvulis." 
[C] 

HYMNOLOGIA (čuvoAoyia) seems to be 
equivalent to the service chanted at the Hours. 
Thus Gregory of Tours (Žfist. Rem. c. 25) suva 
that St. Remi with the brothers, “ horarum 
laudes persolvebat hymnologiarum,"  meaniug 
(seemingly) that he observed the course set 
down in the Hymnologies, the term being used 
so as to include psalms, canticles, antiphons, ete. 
Macro (Hierolec. s. v.) supposes that Dionysius, 
the Pseudo-Areopagite (/Zivrarch. Eccl, iii. 2), 
when he speaks off okaBoAwh VuvoAxoyla 
having been uttered as a confession (mpoouoAo- 
ynBelans) before the elements were placed on 
the altar, meant the Creed. This is of course 
possible, and Pachymeres (Paraphr. in loco) 
seems to have taken it so; for they had, he 
says, even then, ud0nud Tri: kal gvuudBnua 
zirrews [CREED]. [C.] 


HYMNS. In the following article no at- 
tempt will be made to deal with the literary 
or theological history of Christian_hymnody. 
All that can be here undertaken is to give a 
sketch of what is known respecting the litur- 
gical use of hymns within the limits to which 
this work is restricted. Much of the difliculty 
connected with the subject arises from our un- 
certainty as to how much was covered by the 
word Uuvos in early Christian writers. Almost 
everything sung, or rhythinically recited, which 
was not one of the Davidic Psalms, was called a 
hymn, or said to be “ hymned," Even as late as 
the_ middle of the ninth century, Walafrid 
Strabo (De Rebus Eccdl. c. 25) warns us that 
by “hymns" he does not mean merely such 
metrical hymns as those of Hilary, Ambrose, 
Prudentius, or Bede, but such other acts of 
praise as are oflered in fitting words and with 
musical sounds. He adds that still in some 
churches there were no metrical hymns, but 
that in all “ generales hymni, id est lnudes,? 
were in use. The well-known passage of St. 
Augustine (Znarr. in Ps. Ixxii.), which _was for 
centuries the forma! definition of a hymn in 
every ritual writer, gives us the same rule. A 
hymn might or might not be in verse; but it 
was always something meant to be swiy, and 
sung as an act of divine worship. So Gregory 
Nazianzen defines a _hymn as alvos đuueAijs. 
Further, Christian writers gradually learned to 
use the term in contradistinction to the Psalm 
of the Old Dispensation; though both words 
were for a time interchangeable. 

It is obvious that from the very first, Gentile 
disciples must have sought and found some 
further expression for the praise of God than 
the translation of Hebrew Psulms, or of the 
canticles from the Hebrew  prophets, could 
afford. But at what period Christian songs of 
praise first found their place in common Worship, 
it is impossible to say. None can tell in what 
words Paul and Silas *“ Buvovv Toy Gedy" in 
prison (Acts xvi. 25); nor can we say with 
certainty that the rhythmic passages in the 
Epistles (e. g. Eph. v. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16, vi. 13, 


16; 2 Tim. ii, 11-13) are quotations from 
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hymns, though this has been frequently main- 
tained. The paralle! passages, again, Eph. v. 
19, 20, and Col. iii. 16, 17, though evidently 
pointing to some form of Christian song, yet 
appear to connect these with social and festive 
gatherings rather than with worship.  Probably 
they bore the same relation to the forms used in 
public worship which the Spiritual Songs of 
Luther, the “ Ghostly Psalms*"' of Coverdale, or 
the early Wesleyan hymns, did to the existing 
forms of service in their day; and it may be 
that, like some of the first and last of these, 
they were subseguently adopted into divine 
service. This we know to have been the case 
at a later period with the gos iAapdv referred 
to by St. Basil (De Sp. Suncto, c. 29) as being 
(in his time) of ancient use ; it is still, as is well 
known, a part of the daily oflice of the Greek 
church. 1f this hymn were really the work of 
Athenagenes (t 169), it would doubtless be the 
earliest hymn now in use; but a reference to 
the passage in St. Basil will show that he did 
not believe Athenagenes to be the author. This 
hymn, with the early form of the GLORIA IN 
EXCELSIS, the latter being given as the morning 
hymn of the church in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (vii. 48 Coteler.), probably represent in 
their rhythmic but unmetrical structure many 
early Christian hymns now lost. Of the ex- 
istence of such hymns, from the time of Pliny's 
well-known letter to Trajan (Zpist. 97), we 
have abundant evidence. The “hymning to 
God the giver of all good things," by the Roman 
Christians after the martyrdom of Ignatius 
(Hart. S. Tgn. vii.), may have been a burst of 
extemporaneous thanksgiving; but early in the 
following century a Roman writer cited by 
Eusebius (//. E. v. 28) tells us how WaAuol če 
čao: kal gčal ddeA pov da" čpxns Urd mgTev 
ypagpeira, Trdv Aćyov ToU Beov Trdv Xpuordv 
Vuvovot BeoXoyovvTes;, and again the Clementine 
Epitome De gestis Petri, 8152, refers to iepov 
Uuvov evxhy as a part of worship. Of Alexan- 
dria, again, Origen testihies (c. Celsum, viii. c. 67) 
Uuvovs y&p eis udvov Tdv drl zagi A€youev Bedv 
Kal Ty novotyevij avrov Bedv Adyov [1]. T.K. a. 
Aćyov kal Bedv). (Uf. also Fragm. in Ps. 148.) 
Again, an early tradition reported by Socrates 
(/. E. vi. 8) attributes to Ignatius the iutro- 
duction of antiphonal singing at Antioch, as the 
result of a vision of the angelic worship which 
was revealed to him [ANTIPHON]. The _monks 
of the Syrian deserts, in the time of Sozomen 
(21. E. vi. 33, 2) continued in prayers and hymns 
according to the rule of the church (Beguov 
T"s dkKATalas). The point to which all these 
allusions tend is the very enrly use of hvmns 
both in the East and West. Of the East, indeed, 
we can speak_more positively. The Epistle of 
the second couucil of Antioch (A.D. 269) to the 
bishops of Rome and Alexandria, against Paul 
of Samosata, makes it one of the charges against 
him, that he had “ put a stop to the psalms that 
were sung to our Lord Jesus Christ, as being 
innovations, the work of_men of later times; 
while, to the horror of every one, he_ had ap- 
pointed women to say psalms on Faster Day in 
his own honour (eis ćavrov) [Euseb. Ž1. E. vii. 
30]. "This last expression may simvuly refer to 
his position on a throne of unusual height and 
dignity in the church; and it is not unlikely 
that Paul sought to conline the singing strictlv 
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to Jewish psalmody. Another inference de- 
ducible from this passage is that metrical 
hymns were as yet unknown in Antioch.  Itis 
a disputed point whether metre was used in 
divine service before the fourth century; but 
probabilities are against its use. If used at all, 
it must have been in Greek hympns, for reasvrs 
which will presently appear. No metr:cal 
hymns are now used in the Orthodor Eastern 
church, but all its ecclesiastical verse since the 
eighth century has been simply rhvthmic and 
accentual, like the earliest Latin sejuences ; but 
it isimpossible to say whether for a time metrical 
hymns found their way into Greek otlices.  Tne 
so-called “ earliest Christian hymn," the epilogne 
of Clement of Alexandria to his Ila:čayaryos, is 
not, except in a loose modern sense, a hymn at 
all. "The same may be said of the sacred verses 
of Gregory Nazianzen; those of Sophronius 
approach nearer to the hvmnic form, but it is 
unlikely that his Anacreontic verse could have 
found its way into divine service. 

The fourth century, however, saw a gre.t 
impulse given to the liturgical use of hrirns 
successively in Syria, Constantinople, and the 
West, under the influence of three eminent ren, 
and with the same object, the enlisting popular 
feeling on the side of orthodory in times of 
fierce controversy. The earliest of these more- 
ments was that of Ephraim at Edessa. — Gresk 
metres and music. were introduced into Šrriac 
either by Bardaisan [see BARDESANES in DicT. 
OF CuR. BioaGR.], or (more probably) by his 
son Harmonius, whose hymns Ephraim icunl 
to be so popular, that he felt anxicns to 
counteract their influence by the suh«titu- 
tion of orthodox hymns which might be sunz 
to the same tunes. According to the Syric 
life of St. Ephraim (quoted by Augusti), he 
trained choirs of virgins to sing to these tunes 
hymns which he proceeded to write on the 
Nativity, Baptism, Fasting, Passion and Resur- 
rection and Ascension of our Lord, and on otber 
divine mysteries; to which he added others en 
the martyrs, on penitence, and on the departed. 
The young women of this association attendel 
divine service on the festivals of our Lord, and 
of _martyrs, and on Sundavs; Ephraim himself 
standing in the midst, and leading them (cz. 
Sozomen, #1. E. iv. 16; Theodoret, iv. 29). From 
that time forward metrical hymnody becim- a 
fixed element in the worship of the Svriac- 
speaking churches, and has filled a verv largs 
place not only in their daily otfices, but in tse 
Eucharistic, and indeed in all others. It is 
not so easy to understand precisely what was 
effected in Constahtinople under Chrvsostom; 
because we do not know what singing was 
already in use in the churches there. Thelvret 
(4H. E. ii. 24) attributes the introduction of anti- 
phonal singing into Constantinople to two priests 
under Constantine, named Flavian and Diolorux 
ln most ritual _ matters Constantinople fvliowel 
the lead of Antioch; and this custom may bave 
been an imitation of what was already in u= 
there. We cannot doubt, however, that the device 
of Chrysostom for silencing or outbidding the 
Arians, as related by Sozomen (H. ŽE. viii. 8 1—>), 
led to a much freer and more abundant use cf 
hymns in divine service. The Arians had been 
expelled by Theodosius from the churehes of the 
city; but their numbers were still very great, 
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and they had places of assembly outside the 
walls. On Saturdays and Sundays they as- 
sembled in crowds in the open spaces of the citv, 
singing Arian _hymns and antiphons, and went 
in procession, with these _hymns, to their 
churches. — Chrysostom determined to organize 
rival processions of the orthodox. The empress 
FEudocia entered into the scheme, and a eunuch 
of the imperial household was instructed to 
furnish the necessary materials for the ceremonial, 
at her expense. 1t is curious to find that these 
included not merely crosses and torches, but 
also Aymns; so unimportant did the words sung 
appear to Chrysostom in reference to the end in 
view. But whether the hymns were good or 
bad, the midnight processions popularised their 
use; and from the night offices of the church 
they seem to have passed into other hours. The 
midnight singing ot the “ Golden Canon" of St. 
John Damascene, so graphically described by 
Neale (Hymns of Eastern Ch. p. 35), which 
forms so marked and picturesque a feature of 
the Greek Faster, is doubtless the true historical 
representation of Chrysostom's nocturnal pro- 
cessionals (cf. Socrates, vi. 8 ; Cassiodorus, Hist. 
Irip. x. 8; Nicephorus, viii. 8, 9). It was not, 
however, according to Neale (u. s. p. 13), till the 
period of the [conoclastic controversy (A.D. 726— 
820) that Greek hymnology reached its full de- 
velopment. Ita great names are Andrew of 
Crete (060-732), John Damascene (t 780), Cos- 
mas the melodist (t 760), Theophanes (759-— 
818), Theodore of the Studium (t826), and 
Methodius (1836). How marvellous its de- 
velopment was may be gathered from the fact 
alleged by Neale that out of the five thousand 
quarto pages, which he computes to be the con- 
tents of the whole body of Greek office-books, at 
least four thousand are poetry. Fora full and 
elaborate account of the structure and contents 
of a Greck canon, or group of odes, which forms 
the staple ot the morning otlice, the reader is 
referred to the articles CANON (Pp. 277) and ODE. 
The other subsidiary forms of hymn are ex- 
plained in the same volume. 

By a singular coincidence the establishment of 
hyinnody as a constant element of divine service 
in the West, had been brought about, a few 
years betore, by similar disputes between Arians 
and Catholics. The facts are related by Augus- 
tine, who, with his mother Monica, was at 
Milan at the time (Conf. IX. vii.), as well as 
more briefly by Paulinus, St. Ambrose's deacon 
( Vita S. Amb. p. 80 ; ed. Bened. Paris, 1632). St. 
Ambrose, in consequence of his refusal to give 
up to the empress Justina one of the basilicas 
of Milan for Arian worship at Easter, A.D. 385, 
had incurred her resentment. In the following 
year sentence of exile was passed upon him. He 
refused to obey ; and the population, who were 
devoted to him, guarded the gates of his house, 
and kept watch nisht and day in his church, to 
defend him from capture by the imperial troops. 
This company of perpetual_watchers Ambrose 
organized into a band of perpetual worshippers. 
A course of otlices,  psalmody, praver, and 
hvmns, was established, and once established, 
became a permanent institution [HouRs or 
PRAYER]. — Augustine expressly says that this 
was an imitatiou of the Eastern custom; by 
which he probably means the course of daily and 


nightly psalmody and prayer—the practice of 
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Orienta] ascetics, both Jewish (cf. Philo de Vita 
contemplstira, c. x. (ii. +84, Mangey] quoted by 
Euseb. #1. E. ii. 17) and Christian. 

But it is especially to these services organized 
by St. Ambrose, as all subsequent writers agree, 
that we of the Western churches owe the incor- 
poration into our otlices of metrical hymnody 
(cf. Isidore of Seville, de Zccl. UJF. i. 6; Wala- 
frid Strabo, de Rebus Eccl. xxv. &c. and Pau- 
linus, 1. c.).—Unlike Chrysostom, Ambrose was 
able to supply his congregations with words, and 
himself to set them to music (see AMBROSIAN 
Music, and Koch, Atrchenlied, vol. i. pp. 61, sqq.). 
Of the metrical hymns which are undoubtedly his, 
Biraghi (Znni Sinveri di Sant" Ambrogio) enu- 
merates eighteen, Koch twenty-one. But Milan 
became a school of Ambrosian hymnody, which 
has left its mark upon the whole of the West. 
Ninety-two hvmns of this school are given by 
Daniel (Tfes. Hymn. vol. i.) Yet, though 
Ambrose_ is the true founder_ of  metrical 
hymnody iu the West, it is possible that hymns 
were already in use elsewhere. — Hilary of 
Poictiers is sometimes spoken of as the first to 
introduce them; he certninly was a _hymn 
writer, and his hymn “Lucis largitor optime 
(al. splendide),' sent trom his exile in Phrygia, 
as early as A.D. 358, to his daughter Abra, 
found ita way into church use.  Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de_ Div. Ojf. $ 10) attributes to him the com- 
pletion, in its present Western form, of the 
“ Gloria in Excelsis," and it is at least possible 
that he may have introduced other innovations, 
especially as some of his hymus (notably a well- 
known Lenten one, “Jesu quadragenarine)," 
though common in Germany znd England, were 
not in use in Italy. "The work of St. Gregory 
the Great is not, as a hymnographer, distinct 
from that vf St. Ambrose; he introduced no 
new species of hymn, nor, it would appear, any 
new use for hymns; his ritual and liturgical 
work lay in other directions, though he made 
many important contributions to the now 
rapidly increasing stock of metrical_hymns. 
But the progress of hymnody for the next four 
centuries will be best illustrated by a table of 
the sources from which the leading Breviary 
hymns have been derived. In the »ubjvined 
list, the numbers in the first column are trom 
Daniel, who, without attempting perfect ac- 
curacy, arranges under the name of each author 
the hymns traditionally assigned to him; those 
in the second column from Koch, who has en- 
deavoured to assign to each author the hymns 
known to be his, but has not consulted so wide 
a range of breviaries as Daniel :— 


HrmMsgaasignedto  .. «« hh K. 
Hilary of Poictiers (t 368) 7 2 
Iamasua_.. .. 2 1 


Anibruse andl the Am- ž 
: .. 92 
brešian scheol 


Auvustine (incvrrectly) . 1 -- 
Seduiius .. će di 22 20r3 
Prud -ntius “e 4.15 lv (centog) 
Ennodius .. a .. 16 — 
klpis .. . .. 1 ika 
Venantius Fortunatus .. 1 T 
Gregory the Great .. 0 18 
lsidore of S-ville (636) .. 2 (?) 
blavius of Chalons (580) — — 1 
Cyrila 4.4444. 1 — 
kugenins of Toledo i 1 1 
(66-6584) ) Ze 
Iidefonsus (658-860 ku 
Julian (680-690) h ii Some. 
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IlYuss asslgned to da sa Ih K. 
Bede š ž .. 11 11 (several doubtful) 


Paulus Diaconus .. .s0 2 Several. 
Alcuin nE a nE SeveraL 
Charlemagne .. . 1 — 
v. cent. 19 
vi. cent. 12 


Anonymous un .. 13 


cent. vi-ix. vil. cnt. 1 


viii. cent. 2 

The use of Ambrosian and other hymns of 
Italian origin was much extended by the esta- 
blishment of the monastic orders, each with its 
own set of offices for the hours. — Benedict 
especially is expressly mentioned by Walafrid 
Strabo as having inserted in his otlices many 
Ambrosian_hymns. Other countries began, as 
the above lists will show, to produce hymno- 
graphers of their own, especially Spain, of 
whose rich store of hymns the Mozarabic Bre- 
viary is un evidence. There are signs, however, 
that this influx of hymns did not everywhere 
meet with favour. The complaint made by the 
orthodox against heretics that they had inno- 
vated, could now be turned agninst themselves 
(Ambrose, Ep. 873, 72); and among Catholics 
there were some who doubted, like the Genevan 
reformers later, whether it were right to use in 
worship any but the words of Scripture. Others, 
as time went on, became necustomed to the Am- 
brosian_bymns, but hesitated to receive fresh 
ones. At the second council of Tours (5678), 
by canon 23, the admission of other hymns of 
merit, in addition to the Ambrosian, was form- 
ally sanctioned, At Toledo, again, complaints 
were made that some still rejected the hymns 
of Hilary and Ambrose, as not scriptural (Wala- 
frid Strabo, 1. c.). At length, on Dec. 5, 633, at 
the fourth council of Toledo, under the presidency 
of Isidore, a canon (c. 13) was passed threatening 
with excommunication all in France or Spain 
who opposed the use of hymns in divine service. 
Yet, as we have seen, there were still some 
churches, even in the ninth century, which did 
not admit metrical hymns into their offices. 

Two points remain to be noticed—the metre 
of Latin hymns, and the otlices to which they 
were restricted, 

Ambrose found in the Iambic Dimeter (our 
present L. M.) a metre admirably adapted to the 
concise and solemn language of his hymns, and 
equally well fitted for singing. This accordingly 
has been the normal metre of Latin hymnology, 
down to the invention of sequences. But it 
was by no means used in strict conformity to 
classical. models; accent and quantity, it must 
be confessed, were both at times disregarded. 
Some attempts were made, however, at other 
metres. Among the so-called Ambrosian hymns 
appears one on St. John Baptist, in four-line 
stanzas of Alcaic Heudecasyllables— 

oso pro 


* Almi propbetae | progeni | es pla," 


and four others, one for fair weather, one for 
rain, and two in time of war, in a peculiar form 
of the lesser Asclepiad, with spondee instead of 
dactyl in the last place. 
oro pre e po 


* Obduxcre polum nubila coeli.'" 


The poems of Prudentius, not being originally 
intended for church song, supply other irregu- 
larities, as lambic Trimeter— 


“Q Naozarene, lux Bethlem, verbum Patris," 
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and the Anacreontic (Iamb. Dim. Catal.)-- 
“ Cultor Dei memento." 


The fine cento from his “ Da puer plectrum," 
beginning— 

“ Corde natus ex Parentis ante mundi exordium,* 
first introduced into church song the Trochaic 
Tetrameter Catalecticus of Greek tragelv. wbi-h 
has been so great and permanent a guin. He 
has also a hymn in stanzas of four Sapphic lines 
(without the final Adonius)— 


“ Inventor rutili dux bone luminla." 


Two centos from Fortunatus— 
“ Crux benedicta nitet, dominus qua carne pepcndit,? 


and the well-known “ć Salve festa dies," are the 
earliest instances of elegiac verse in churca 
song. It is to be noted that both were pro- 
cessionals. St. Gregory the Great wrote Sapphic 
hymns for the hours— 

“ Nocte surgentes vigilemus omnes," 
and 

“ Ecce jam noctis tenuatur umbra,“ 
and thenceforth their use was not infrequent. 

A few other irregularities muy be mentioned, 
but they are unimportant. 

The use of hymns till now was tbreetcld: 
(1) as processionals; (2) in the canonica] hours; 
(3) at certain special offices, such as the Bere- 
diction of Paschal tapers, &c. As yet no metrical 
hvmns were used in any part of the kucharistie 
otlice. Walafrid Strabo mentions, however, that 
Paulinus “ Patriarcha Forojuliensis  (Paulinos 
of Aquilein) had frequently, especially in private 
masses, introduced hymns either of his own cr 
of others, “ circa immolationem sacramentorum " 
(ie. at the Illation or Preface following tae 
Sursum corda). He adds that so great a mau 
would not have done this without authority or 
reason. It is possible, therefore, that there 
were other instances of the interpolation or 
hymns into the Mass. One such is known to 
us, the verses attributed by Daniel to Lugenius 
of Toledo — I 

“ Saveti venite, corpus Christi sumite,? 


sung as a Communto, or Antiphona ad «ccedentis, 
before the reception of the elements; Nei» 
(Chr. Remembrancer, Oct. 1853) assigns this 19 
the seventh or eighth century. These ercep- 
tional uses were foreshadowings of the great 
outburst of sequences in the beginning cf tže 
tenth century, which was destined to add so 
much to the splendour and variety of Latin 
hymnody. 

(Daniel, Tkesurus Hymnolagicus. vol. i--r- 
Leipsic, 1855-6. Mone, Humni Latini Molu 
Aevi, Freiburg, 1853. Koch, Gescucile da 
Kirchenlicds und Kirchengesangs der UiristiAca 
(4 vols.) vol. i. (part i. treats of hymns of the 
first eight centuries), Stuttgart, 1856. He gives 
ample lists of authorities on special poists. 
Augusti, De Aymnis Syrorum sacris, Wratislaw, 
1841. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Chur, 
London, 1863.  Medđiaeval Hymns amd će 
quences, 1863.  Biraghi, Znni Sinceri € Carmi di 
Sant' Ambrogio, Milan, 1862. Ebert, GescdrA&e 
der Christlich-Lateinischen  Literatur, Leipsic, 
1874.) 

HYPACOE (&waxofi). Certain rhythmic 


compositions, or _hymns, which follow upon and 
echo (as it were) the sense of that which pre- 
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ceded, are called orakoal, because they depend | 
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When we find it in Christian symbolism, the 


upon (vrakovovgi) that which has gone before, as 1 question arises, whether the fish, like so many 


a servant on a master. “This is the explanation 
of Coresi. — Gonr, however (quoted in Daniel's 
Codex, iv. 723), prefers the explanation, that 
such hymns relate some wonderful work of God, 
by listening to which the church may be edifjed. 
Neither explanation is perhaps quite satisfactory, 
but the latter can scarcely be considered to give 
any reason at all why these hymns should be 
called Hypacoae more than many other parts of 
the otlice. [C.] 
HYPAPANTE (often written HYPANTE), a 
name given to the festival of the Purification ot 
the Virgin Mary, from her meeting (čšraravrh) 
with Simeon and Anna in the Temple. [MARY 
THE VIRGIN, FESTIVALS pF.] [C.] 


HYPATIUS, bishop of _Gangra in Paphla- 
gonia, &avuarovpyos; commemorated March 31 
(Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


HYPOCAUSTORIUM, a room warmed by 
a hypocaust, or furnace under the floor. Thus 
Thiadildis, abbess of Freckenhorst, in Westphalia, 
is said to have built in her monastery “ retec- 
torium hiemale et aestivale, hypocaustorium, 
dormitorium, cellarium, domum arearum, etc. 
(Vita 8. Thiad. c. 7, in Acta Sunctorum, 30 
January, App. vol. ii.). [C.] 

HYPOPSALMA (UrdyaApa), a particular 
manner of chanting the Psalms. The Apostolical 
Constitutions (ii. 57, &5) give the direction, 
“after every two lections let some other chant 
(VaAAćrw) the _ hymns of David, and let the 
people chant responsive (UroyaAAćTw) the ends 
of the verses." Such a replication of the body 
of the congregation to the voice of the single 
chanter_ was called im6vaAua. Compare ANTI- 
PnosN (Bingham's Ant, XIV. i. 12). [C.] 


I 


IX6&TC. (Compare FisH, p. 673.) The fish is 
found in an allegoric or symbolic sense in the 
ancient remains of almost every nation. Among 
the Assyrian fragments discovered by Mr. 


Layard, for instance, are frequent instances of 


mensters partly formed of fish. See, as examples, 
Monuments of_Ninereh, pl. 39, 67 B, 68, 71, 72, 
&c. "The gem figured on p. 674 of this work, in 
which a man appears covered with the skin of 
a fish, is probably a representation of this kind 
of monster, rather than of the Apostolic fisher- 
man. The coins of Tyre and Phoenicia, mari- 
time nations, show on their coins fish, or monsters 
ending in fish. The same object is found on 
Egyptian monuments, though much more spa- 
ringly, for the fish was an abomination to the 
Egyptians (Clemens Alex. Strom. vii. 6; p. 850, 
Potter; compare v. 7, p. 670). — Nor is the 
symbolic fish wanting in the remains of the 
Indo-Germanic races (Sir W. Jones in Asiatic 
Rescarches, i. p. 230; Ann. de Philosophie Chret. 
v. p. 430). The dolphin in particular is con- 
tinually represented in art and lauded by the 
poets; and we not unfrequently meet with 
allusions to a mysterious fish, the _KdAAuxBvs, 
from the presence of which all noxious things 
fled away: *Ev .T01s kal kdAANixBus drovvuos, 
lepds ix0vs (Oppian. Halicut. i. 185). 


other symbols and formulne, was adopted by the 
early Christians from the already existing art ? 
Looking at the general character of early Chris- 
tian art, considering its constant adoption eren 
of symbols and representations obviously pagan, 
it would seem probable that a special sense was 
given to an already existing mode of representa- 
tion. And this particular symbolism seems to 
have been determined by the discovery of the 
acrostic ix06s, from which the fish, many times 
mentioned in the gospels, received a mystic 
significance. 

It is quite uncertain when it was first observed 
that the word ix8vs is formed of the initials of 
the sentence 'Iggovs XpiaTds eo Tids žorTip. 
We may perhaps assume, that whenever the 
fish was recognised as the symbol of the Lord, 
it was in consequence of the acrostic meaning 
having been discovered, and, if this was the case, 
it must have been recognised from the very 
earliest days of Christianity. The Clavis attri- 
buted to Melito of Sardis, which, if genuine, 
belongs to the middle of the second century, 
lays it down that Piscis= (Christus (c. iv. S x]. ; 
Spicil. Solesm. ii, 173); but the date and cha- 
racter of that work, although Dom Pitra seems 
to entertain no doubts, cannot be considered as 
beyond question. The Sibylline verses give (lib. 
viii. 217-250) the famous acrostic on the letters 
of the sentence 'Iqgoys Xpegrds Beov Tids 
Žvrhp, oravpćs. At the time when this was 
written, the mystic meaning of ix8vs was clearly 
recognised, but the date of the verses is by no 
means certain. Clement of Alexandria (Pacdag. 
iii. 11, 59; see. GEMS, p. 712) numbers the 
fish among Christian symbols, but does not state 
its special significance; elsewhere (Strom. vi. <I1, 
S 94) he regards the “five barley loaves and 
two small fishes" as typical of the preparatory 
discipline of Jews and Gentiles. In Clement's 
contemporary Tertulhan we arrive at firmer 
ground ; he writes (De Baptismo, c. i.) “ Nos 
pisciculi, secundum IXGTN nostrum, in aqua 
nascimur," Here we have both the primary 
and the secondary application of the fish-symbol. 
First, the Fish is Christ, and that clearly as 
IXOTC, showing that Tertullian had the acrostic 
in his mind; secondly, they_ who are born of 
Christ are in their turn * smaller fishes,“ a 
symbolism which also took a firm hold on the 
mind of the early Church, and is often alluded 
to [FISHERMAN, p. 674); thirdly, a fresh signi- 
ficance is added to the conception of the believer 
as the fish, inasmuch as it is through the water 
of baptism that they are born from above. It 
is to be observed that Tertullian gives no expla- 
tion of the IXOTC which would be intelligible 
to the uninitiated ; the symbol, whether written 
or pictured, was part of the secret language of 
the early Church. This reticence was probably 
maintained during the centuries of persecution ; 
but when the need of concealiment ceased, we 
find the true significance of the symbol pro- 
claimed. Thus, the writer of the work _/)e pro- 
mission. et benedict. Dei, attributed to Prosper of 
Aquitiine (ii. 39), seems to give positive testi- 
mony on this point. “IXGTN, latine piscem, 
sacris litteris majores nostri interpretati sunt, 
hoc ex sibyllinis versibus colligentes."  Augus- 
tine, too, speaking of the Sibyl, says (De civit 
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Dei, xviii. 23), “If you join the first letters of 
the five Greek words 'Iqgods, XpigTds, Beov, 
Tids, Žerhp, you will have IXG6YC, fish, in 
which word Christ is mysteriously designated. 
Compare Optatus c. Donatist. iii. 2. And when 
the Empire became Christian, and it was no longer 
pecessary for Christians to conceal the great 
object of their faith under a symbol, its use 
began to decline. De Rossi, the highest autho- 
rity on such a matter, assures us that at Rome, 
at least, it is scarcely ever found in cemeteries 
formed after the age of Constantine, but is 
almost confined to the catacombs, and to the 
most ancient portions of these. It was, be 
believes, growing obsolete in the 4th century, 
and was scarcely ever used merely as a symbol, 
wbether at Rome or in the provinces, in the 5th. 
The symbolic fish, indeed, is found on anamboin 
the church of St. John and St. Paul at Ravenna, 
which is shown by an inscription to be of the 
year 597 ; and the IXGTC is found on the large 
cross in the apse of St. Apollinaris in Classe, 
near the same city, which Ciampini"* ( Vet. 
Monm. ii. 79, ed. 2) maintains to be a work of 
the year 567. These, however, are rather in- 
stances of the use of ancient symbols by an 
artist for decorative purposes, than of the con- 
tinued use of the symbol, as such. When the 
symbols occur in inscriptions, where mere orna- 
ment is evidently not intended, we _ may be sure 
that they are still used as a sign for believers. 
In representations of scenes from the gospels, or 
from hagiology, fish are of course found in all 
ages of Christian art. 

Although the IXGTC was originally an acros- 
tic, there is only one ancient inscription known 
in which it actually appears as such. In all 
other cases it stands separate, at the beginning 
or end of an inscription, or both ; generally it is 
written horizontally in the ordinary manner, 
but sometimes  vertically (Fabretti, Znscript. 
Ep. p. 329; compare GEMS, p. 714). It would 
indeed be impossible to arrange IXGTC as an 
acrostic in a Latin inscription, and al! the IX6TC 
monuments which have come down to us are 
Latin, with the one exception just referred to. 
This famous slab was found in the year 1839, 
beneath the surface, in an ancient cemetery " 
near Autun, and _ was first published by Dom 
(now Cardinal) Pitra (Annales de Phil. Chret. 2€ 
ser. t. xix. p. 195). Since that time a consider- 
able literature has gathered round it. It is a 
sepulchral inscription over one Pectorius, son of 
Aschandius. It is imperfect, but as to the re- 
storation of the first six lines there is no very 
great difference of opinion among palaeographers 
and scholars. Mr. W. B. Marriott ( Zestimony, 
p. 118) gives the inscription thus: 


"Ix86os o[čpavlov &y lov "yćvos n7ropi reuvqy 

Xpiise AaB [(ohv] čuBporov čv Bporćois 

Gerneglov iŠdrov' Triv ohv, plae, BdA zreo 
puxžv 

* Clampini misreada the IX&YC ; but Gori (Diptych. iii. 
291) gives the correct reading. 

b It is onotewortby that this cemetery is locally 
called, not cimetičre, but polyandre, €. 6. roAvav8prov—a 
curious relic of the time when Greek was spoken at 
Autun. Probably this was the very name used in the 
time of Gregory of Tours, who, in his ignorance of Greek, 
tvok it fora Gallic word (De Gloriđ Confess. c. 13, quoted 
by Marriott, Testimony, p. 121). 
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“Tčagiv čevdois zAovrošćrov gogins, 
ŽovrT?ipos Š' afyiev peMimčća AduBavs Bpog o, 
"EgBie zivdov '1x6uy Čxev raAduas. 


Ix80L X€.......apa MAaieo čćgwora 
Žeurep 
or S d . Tnp ge Mrd(oue des Td Ba- 
vdvrov. 
"Agxavšie xdrep, TE ' ug Kexapirućre Bury 
Guy je za ana aida . OlFiw Čuo 
I... uvriceo Ilexropiov. 


For Ćehv we should perhaps read smryfr 
The word xpijre may be taken either for šxpqs«, 
or for xpniga, as MrdCoue for Nrrd(opau in 
the latter part of the inscription. Iluwdesw is 
for rewdov. The hiatus in the last line but one 
may perhaps be filled by the words gor ugral 
Aukepfj kal GŠeApewgiw čuoigiv (Franz). or 
something equivalent; and the last may perhaps 
run 'IxBuv iŠeov vio ushgeo Ilexroploy. Mr. 
Marriott translates the whole as follows :— 
“ Offspring of the heavenly Ichthus, see that a 
heart of holy reverence be thine, now ihat from 
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divine waters thou hast received, while yet 
among mortals, a fount of life that is to immor- 
tality.  Quicken thy soul, beloved one, with the 
ever-flowing waters of wealth-giving wisdom, 
and receive the hones-sweet food of the Saviour 
of the saints. Eat with a longing hunger, 
bolding Ichthus in thy hands. 

To Ichthus ... come nigh unto me, my 
Lord (and] Saviour (be Thou my guide] I entreat 
Thee, Thou light of them for whom the hour of 
death is past. 

Aschandius, my Father, dear unto mine heart, 
and thou [sweet mother and all] that are mine 

. remember Pectorius." 

The first portion seems to be an admonition to 
the Christian passer-by who reads it; the secvod 
a prayer of the deceased himself; the third an 
address to his parents and friends. 

This ivscription has been referred to very 
various dates, from the end of the 2nd century 
(Pitra) to the_ end of the 6th (Rossignol). —"Pro- 
bably the judgment of Messrs. Franks and €. T. 
Newton, of the British Museum (in Marriott's 


€ For the tracing from which thia engraving was made 


| the writer is indchted to Prof. Churvbill Rahington. 


IXGYC 


“Testimony, ete. p. 133), who assign it to the 
4th or 5th century, is not far from the truth. 
(With this agrees the decision of Kirchoff, the 
editor of the fvurth volume of the Corpus 1n- 
scriptionum Graecarum, which contains this in- 
scription (No. 9890). 

Mr. Marriott (u. s. p. 141) conjectures that 
the space at the lower corner of the marble, to 


the spectator's right, was occupied by a sculp-: 


tured fish, whether alone or in combination with 
some other symbol. 

Costadoni (ix. 35) gives a gem (no. xi. in his 
plate) engraved with two fishes, with this in- 
scription in three lines: IX || CeTHP || &V: 
evidently the IXOTC, differing from the form 
common  elsewhere in having CwTHP written 
at full length, instead of being separated by its 
initial letter like the other words of the acrostic. 
The CoTHP is probably placed between the IX 
and the GV because that shape of the inscription 
best suits the space. 

Of seventy-five sculptured slabs containing 
the svmbol which De Rossi has examined, not 
more than eight contain the ix8vs alone, and 
only twenty—of which four are fragments of 


slabs which may have contained other symbols— ' 


the sculptured fish alone; the rest give also 
other symbols. Seventeen join with the fish 
the dove and olive-branch ; a conjunetion which 
seems clearly equivalent to Spiritus n pace in 
Christo ; or—if the olive-branch be omitted— 
Spiritus in Christo. Spiritus tuus in pace is a 
common form of acclamation in Christian epi- 
taphs. Twenty-three add the anchor to the fish, 
whether separate or intertwined ; a conjunction 
also extremely common on GEMS [p. 714). As 
the ANCHOR [p. 81) unquestionably symbolizes 
Hope, we may read these symibois Spes in Christo, 
one of the most common of Christian sepulchral 
formulae. A sepulchral slab from the cata- 
combs, now in the Kircher Museum, exhibits an 
anchor between two fishes, with the inscription 
IXG6TC ZvNToN. (See further under GEMS, p. 
713). Of the fish swimming in the water and 
supporting a ship on its back, clearly signifying 
that Christ bears up the church, De Rossi has 
seen three instances. 

There _ remains the conjunction of loaves and 
fishes. That these in some instances simply 
form part of 'a representation of the Lord's 
miracle of the loaves is clear from the fact that 
in at least one of De Rossi's Monumenta (No. 71, 
from the cemetery of St. Hermes, now in the 
Kircher Museum) there are five loaves and two 
fishes; but there can be no doubt that tihe fishes 
and loaves conjoined were intended to convey 
the further meaning that Christ is the Bread of 
Life, and that with special reference to the 
Eucharist [CANISTER, p. 264; EUCHARISF IN 
ART, p. 625). This is well illustrated by the 
Autun inscriptlon, given above, where, according 
to the most probable restoration, the fish is 
spoken of as inthe hands. We can scarcely 
doubt that these words refer to the receiving of 
Christ in the Eucharist. So when Augustine 
(Confess. riii. 23, S 34), after mentioning the 
sacrament of baptism, goes on to speak of that 
other “solemnitas ... in qua ille piscis ex- 
hibetur quem levatum de profundo terra pia 
eomedit," he undoubtedly refers to the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. It ought however to 
be noticed, that some at least of the paintings 
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commonly supposed to be Eucharistic are in- 
tended rather to represent the heavenly mar- 
riage-supper which Christ makes for his faithful 
ones (Polidori, Dei conviri effigiuti a siinbolo ne 
monumenti Cristian. Milano, 1844). 

Ample information on this curious sdbjet 
may be found in Costadoni, Sopra il Pesce come 
simbolo di Gesu Christo presso gli antichi Cristiani, 
in Calogiera's collection, vol. xli. p. 247 f1.; in 
J. B. De Rossi's treatise, De Christiuanis Monu- 
mentis IXG6TN erhibentibus, and in Pitra's De 
Pisce_Allegorico et Symbolico, both in Pitra's 
Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. iii. 5 and in the late 
Mr. Wharton Marriott's Essay on the Autun In- 
scription, in his Zestunony of the Catucumbs, p. 
115 tf. (London, 1870). [C.) 


ICONIUM, COUNCIL OF. 'The date gene- 
rally assigned to it is A.D. 378 (Mansi, iii. 505-10), 
this being the year in which St. Basil died ; and 
Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, who presided, 
speaking of him as having been expected thcre, 
but kept away by severe illness. St. Busil him- 
self (Zp. ccii. al. ccxcvi.) had asked to have it 
put off'in the hope that his health n:ight improve. 
But it may be doubted whether this is not the 
meeting of which he speaks in a subsequent letter 
(cexvi. al, cclxxii.), when illness egually com- 
pelled him to return home. Mansi thinks his 
words here prove that he actually was at this 
meeting : they may mean no more than that he 
had commenced his journey with that intention, 
but after he had got as far as Neo-Caesarea, which 
he may have gone to first, he was taken ill and 
had to return. This, according to Mansi, took 
place A.D. 375; and the question is, whether 
Amphilochius must necessarily be supposed to 
have been speaking of a later illness. To make 
up for his absence, his treatise on the Holy Spirit 
was read there, to attest his sentiments on the 
subject of which it treats, says Amphilochius : 
in all probability, therefore, this council had to 
do with the followers of Macedonius. [E. S. Ff.] 


ICONOSTASIS. In the ecclesiology of the 
Eastern church this designation is given to the 
scrcen or partition wall, čabulatum, which cuts otf 
the bema or sicrarium from the Suleas and the 
choir. From its general similarity in form to 
the chancel screens of Western churches, the 
iconostasis is often identified with them. This, 
however, is based on an erroneous idea. The 
screen of western ecclesiology separates the nave, 
the place of the laity, from the choir, the place 
of the clergy. The iconostasis, on the other 
hand, invested with far greater dignity and 
importance, has its position further eastward, 
and corresponds in locality to the altar rails. 
Thus it divides the choir, or place of the clergy, 
into two parts, separating “ the holiest of all," 
containing the holy table and the place for the 
celebrant and his assistants, from the “ holy 
place," on either side of which are arranged the 
stalls for the clergy. The iconostasis in its 
original construction was a comparatively light 
and open screen, the KkryxAlčes, Špbpakra, or 
cancelli of primitive times, very much resembling 
the ordinary type of western chancel screens. 
The present arrangement, by which it has been 
converted into a close partition with curtained 
doors, entirely concealing the holy mysteries 
from those who stand outside it, cannot be carried 
higher than the 8th century, and in its existing 
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development is probably later still. The name | described as being of ivory, tortoise-shell, and 
cikovćaragis is derived from the icons (elx6ves) silver. , 
or sacred pictures painted on it. According to Goar, the iconostasis owes its pre- 
These screens in the larger and more dignified | sent close form (9 a reaction against the icsno- 
* churches were of the richest materials attainable, | clastic fury oč ine 8th century, as affording a 
and were adorned with all the resources of art. The | more ample space for the exhibition of sacred 
elaborate description given by Paul the Silenuiary, | pictures. His words are, “ Reticula illa lignea 7 
enables us to realize the form and character of (the wooden trellis work, such as that in 
that in St. Sophia, as rebuilt by Justinian, in the + Paulinus' church at Tyre) “mutavit Ecclesia 
middle of the 6th century. The material was | Orientalis in tabulata solida a tempore quo 
silver. It consisted of a &pkos, or partition,  iconoclastarum furore turbata plures et frequen- 


- LI 


leonostasis at Tepskermann ; “rom Fergusson. 


formed by a stylobate, ornamented with ara- : tiores  sanctorum imagines ibi depictas esse 
besque flower work. On this stood pairs of | voluit" (Zucholog. p. 18). Early examples of 
twisted columns, twelve in number, surmounted | the solid iconostasis are hard to find. The par- 
by an architrave of chased metal. The spaces , tition has been invariably removed by the Turks 
between the columns were filled in with panels, | in the churches converted by them into mesques, 
bearing in oval medallions the icons of Our Lord, | so that not a single instance appears in the 
the Blessed Virgin, the apostles and prophets. | churches of the Holy Land, and of Central Syria, 
In the centre, above the “ holy doors," the inter- | drawn by De Voguć, nor in those given in 
twined monogram of Justinian and Theodora was | Texier and Pullan's Byzantine Architecture, or in 
to be seen, surmounted by the crucifix in an oval | Hiibsch's Altchristliche Kirche. The earliest er- 
panel (Paul Silentiar. part ii. v. 265, sq.) ample known to Dr. Neale is that in the Arisn 

The Church of the Apostles, erected by Con- ' crypt church, at Tepekermann, in the Crimea, 
stantine at Constantinople, had its screen ot gilt | which he thinks “may be referred to about a.D. 
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often of brass, or bronze. In that rebuilt by | a close screen, but consists of four pillars standing 
Paulinus, at Tyre, the screen _ was a trellis work | on a solid stylobate, the panels of which are 
of wood of the_most slender and graceful work- | ornamented with boldly incised crosses. The 
manship (Euseb. 77. E. x. 4,8 14). That of St. | columns reach to the roof of the cave. The 
Peter in the Palace, built by Basil the Mace- | openings between them may have been probably 
donian (A.D. 867-886), was of marble (Theophan. | closed with curtains (Neale, ZZist. of East. Ckurci, 
Ceram. Homil. 1v.). The screen in the convent | vol. i. p. 193). According to Gućnebanlt (Did. 
church of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, is | des Monwnens, Art. Zconostase), one of the most 
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copper (Euseb. Vif. Const. iv. 59). They were | 350," of which a woodcut is annexed. This is net 
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ancient examples of a closed screen kuown is also 
in a cave church, the Grotto of the Apocalypse, 
at Patmos. From the woodcut given, taken 
from Calmet (Diet. de la Bible), it will be seen to 
be a plain boarded partition, reaching, in two 
divisions, from the floor to the spring of the 
vault, and very much resembling a Jacobean 
chancel screen in England. It has a central 
arched door, and two arched windows on either 
side, surrounded with arabesque work, and 
closed with curtains. The upper division ex- 
hibits an icon of Our Lord to the right, and of 
the Blessed Virgin to the left, with the crucifix 
above. 

According to the normal arrangement, an icono- 
stasis had three doorways, that to the right hand 
leading to the diaconicon ; that to the left to the 
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the present day. The iconostasis, according to 
Dr. Neale, is “ now generally made of wood ; what 
would be the pierced part in a western rood 
screen being panelled and painted. In Attica 
they are found of plain deal."  (Neale, u. s. ; 
Texier and Pullan's Byzantine Architecture, p. 62.) 
The iconostasis in the churches of Russia is 
always a feature of considerable magnificence, 
which, from its size and elaborate decoration, is 
the object that first attracts attention on enter- 
ing, being rather an architectural feature of the 
edifice than a mere piece of church furniture. 
It is very possible that more complete acquaint- 
ance with the ecelesiology of Russia will bring 
to light earlier examples of the iconostasis than 
those hitherto known. The annexed example 
from a church near Kostroma, in Eastern Russia, 
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prothesis, through which the “ Great Entrance"' | given by Mr. Fergusson in his Zistory of 


was made. The central doorway, aya Bvpa, 
always the largest, and most highly decorated 
with carvings, opened on to the bema. It was 
protected in the lower part by two gates, about 
the height of a man, meeting in the middle, the 
upper portion, as well as the two side doorways, 
being closed with curtains [CURTAINS, HANG- 
idi On the right of the holy doors was in- 
variably the icon of Our Blessed Lord ; on the 
left that of His Virgin mother. On the panels 
on either side, and on those above, other icons 
were depicted, according to the taste or devotion 
of the founders of the church, and to the saints 
under whose invocation it was placed. This ar- 
rangement remains on the whole unchanged to 


Architecture, is not of very early date, but is 
pronounced by him to be “ a favourable specimen 
of its class." (E. V.] 


ICONOSTASIUM, eikovosrdgiov, in the 
Greek church, a moveable stand for the suspen- 
sion of icones or sacred pictures. Such a piece of 
church furniture is mentioned by Codinus (de Off. 
Aul. Constantinop. €. vi. S 2), when describing 
the imperial ceremonial of Christmas Day. 
After mattins the canonarchs brought ont the 
iconostasiumn, and set it in its place, with an ana- 
logium, or reading desk, bearing a copy of the 
gospels in front of it. On it they suspend»d an 
icon of the nativity, and three or four others 
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The emperor on entering the church kissed the 
icons, and again on leaving. Ducange, 8. v. 
identifies the iconostasium generally with a small 
domestic chapel, or oratory, and considers that 
that described by Codinus was a portable 
&hrine.  Gretser is more correct in defining it as 
“ omne illud in quo stant, vel ex quo pendent 
sacrae_ imagines."  Goar strangely interprets it 
of a carved picture frame. (E. V.] 


IDIOMELA (i. e. srixnpa išićueAa). These 
are Stichera or Strophes, which have no hirmos 
(«fpuos), the rhythm of which they follow, but 
which are independent as to rhythm. They are 
usually said at lauds and at vespers on days of 
special observance. At lauds one only is said as 
a rule, though not invariably, as in the Holy 
week when there are several, after the arixo: fol- 
lowing the alvoi (1. e. Pss. 148, 149, 150). At 
vespers we find sometimes one only, as on certain 
week-days in Lent. Sometimes several, four or 
five being the usual number; and occasionally 
more, €. g. nine on St. John-Baptist's day, and of 
these one or more is often repeated. The tone 
to which they are said is specified, and the name 
of the author is often given. Their character is 
that of other troparia used in the Greek ofhices ; 
but they are often, though not invariably, longer 
than others.  Zdiomela are also used in other 
otlices, €. g. in the otlice for theburial of a priest. 

[H.J.H.] 


IDIOTA CIčierhs). 1. An illiterate person, 
as contrasted with a “clerk." Thus, Gregory 
the Great (Epist. ix. 9) speaking of the use of 
pictures from sacred history, says that pictures 
are the bible of the uneducated—“ quod legen- 
tibus scriptura, hoc iđiotis praestat pictura cer- 
nentibus." Bede (ZEpist. ad Eqbert.; Migne's 
Patrol. xciv. 659 C) wishes the idiotae—that is, 
he explains, those who have no knowledge of 
any tongue but their own—to learn by heart 
the Apostle's Creed and the Lord's Prayer in 
thcir own tongue. In the Middle Ages, when 
an educated man was almost of course in holy 
orders, the word “idiota " came to mean simply 
a layman. 

2. The word Idiotae was also used to desig- 
nate those who attached themselves to some 
convent as helpers, without being regular mem- 
bers of the brotherhood, i. e. lay-brothers [CoN- 
VERSI] (Ducange, Gloss. Lat. s. v.). [C.] 


IDLENESS. [MENDICANCY.] 


IDOLATRY  (Zdololatria,  «elčvAoAarpefa). 
The object of this article is to describe the laws 
of the ancient church relating to idolatry, or 
any rites or customs connected with it. The 
treatment of Uhristians who went back alto- 
gether to heathenism, belongs to APOSTASY ; of 
those who succumbed for a time under pressure 
of persecution, to LAPSED. 

Few canons directed against idolatry appear 
in the councils, until Christianity had become 
the dominant religion in the different countries 
of Europe. The first law which  interfered 
with the free exercise of Paganism, was an 
edict of Constantine, A. D. 319, against. private 
sacrifices (Cod. Theod. IX. xvi. 1, 2), but it is 
questionable whether this was issued  solely 
in the interest of Christianity. Later laws 
were undoubtedly levelled  agninst idolatry. 
In _A.D, 324, Constantine forbade (Euseb. 
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Const. ii. 45) the erection of images of the 
gods, or (ibid. iv. 16) of his own statue iz 
the temples; he (ibid. ii. 44—5) prohibited all 
state sacrifices, and (ibid. iii. 54—8) shut up 
many of the temples, converted others into 
churches, and destroyed some which had been 
the scene of immoral rites. Laws of Constartius 
forbade (Cod. Thcod. X VI. x. 4, 6) all sacrifices 
whatever on pain of death; but it does rst 
appear that the penalty was ever eracted. But 
that which is considered to have given the de4tn- 
blow to Paganism, is a comprehensive luw of 
Theodosius, A.D. 392 (Cod. Theod. XVI. x. 12): 
sacrifice and divination were declared treason- 
able and punishable with death ; the use of lizhts, 
incense, garlands, and libations, was to involve 
the forfeiture of house or land where they were 
used ; and all who entered heathen temples were 
to be fined. “But that Pagan rites lingered after 
this appears, among other proofs, from a petition 
addressed to the emperor by a Carthagin:an 
council (A.D. 399), requesting him to destrov 
some rural temples, and forbid certain idviatrous 
banquets, which were held on Saints-Days, and 
which the Christians were compelled to attend 
(Cod. Eccl. Afric. cc. 58-60). And two centuries 
later Gregory has occasion (Epp. iv. 23-56) to 
rebuke some landowners in the remote parts of 
Italy, who suffered their peasants to continue in 
heathenism ; and in a letter (Epist. ir. 69) to 
the bishop of Cagliari, he recommends that ir 
the rustics will not listen to preaching, therv 
shall be fined, imprisoned, or chastised. (m 
the disappearance of Paganism, see Robert:on, 
Church Hist. iii. 5. 

2. Local Edicts.—ln the Gallic church, a 
fragmentary letter ot Childebert, A.D. 354 (Har- 
douin, Conc. iii. 334), commands all landlords 
who have images or idols on their estates, to 
remove them, and assist the priests in destroy:rg 
them. The worship of sacred trees or grovest or 
stones or fountains, is frequently forbidden, and 
the bishops are admonished to be more zealvus 
in checking it (2 Conc. Arelat. c. 23; 2 Coxr. 
Turon. c. 22; Conc. Francoford. c. 43). A 
Frankish council presided over by Bonitace, A.D. 
142 (Conc. German. c. 5, in Hartzheim's Cene. 
i. 49) prohibits incantations and auguries, and 
sacrifices which were offered to martvrs in plac» 
of the old Pagan deities; other counucils toroid 
the “ sacrilegious fire-burnings which are calied 
Nedfrates"'b (Conc. Liptin. c. 4; Conc. Suess. c. 6). 
Appended to the council of Liptina (probably 
Lestines, Hartzheim, i. 51), A.D. 743, is a curivus 
list of forbidden Pagan superstitions. It contains 
mention of the widespread worship of sacred 
trees and stones; of sacrificing to saints: of 
various omens and charms, such as observing 
tempests, horns, and snails, and the brain and 
dung of animals, and fire on the hearth; or 
superstitions connected with the state of the 
moon, particularly women hoping to attract men 


a On the Teutonic religion of worshipping in groves 
see Milman, Zal. Christ. tii. 2. “Vhe most recent and 
satisfactory investigation into the history and mearing 
of sacred stonca will be found in Fergusson's ude Some 
Monuments. 

b On the derivation and meaning of need-fire, see Du- 
cange, s. v. Nedfri. It appears to have been a supersti- 
tious practice in certain parts of Germany of strikivg fre 
from dry wood on the eve of St. John [Joum, ST. Fizs 
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by lunar influences. Compare a similar super- 
stition in England, where people are warned 
against trusting to cries and sorceries during 
an eclipse of the moon (Egbert. Penit, viii. 3). 
An elict of Charlemagne issued after the con- 
quest of the Saxons, A.D. 785, contains soine 
severe enactments against the heathen practices 
of the vanquished (de Partibus Saren, in Baluze's 
Capitularia, i. 250). Death is to be the penalty 
of (c. 4) ostentatiously and defiantly eating meat 
in Lent ; of (c. 6) burning a witch because of sup- 
posed canhibalism, and then superstitiously eating 
her flesh ; of (c. 7) burning a dead body and col- 
lecting the ashes; the bodies of the dead (c. 22) 
are to be buried in cemeteries and not in the Saxon 
tumuli. A more merciful clause (c, 14) contains 
a singular provision that if any one who has ex- 

ed himself todeath by such crimes, shall confess 
his offence to the priest, and be willing to do 
penance, the extreme penalty may be remitted 
on the testimony of the priest. This capitulary 
wug to some extent repealed by a more lenient 
one, A.D. 797, which, according to the general 
practice of the Teutonic races, allowed a money 
payinent to compound for the capital offence. 

The Spanish councils contain evidence of the 
lingering of the old heathenism at the end of the 
Tth century, and that even the clergy were not 
free from complicity with it. The 3rd council of 
Toledo, A.D. 589 (c. 16), complains that the 
“ sacrilege of idolatry " was prevalent through 
both Spain and Gaul, and declares that the 
bishops and priests neglecting to assist in its 
extirpation shall be excommunicated. The 12th 
council, A.D. 681 (c. 11), threatens death to 
slaves worshipping idols or stones or fountains or 
trees, or lighting torches ; but if their masters 
will be answerable for their abstaining from such 
rites for the future, the extreme sentence may 
be commuted to a flogging or to being shackled 
with iron: if the masters decline such responsi- 
bility, they lose all rights over the slaves, and 
are. themselves subject to excommunication. 
The same practices are enumerated by the 16th 
council, A.D. 693, and the bishop or priest who 
is negligent in searching them out, is sentenced 
(c.2) toa year's penance; and further,any one who 
puts obstacles in the way of priest or officer is 
to be put under anathema, and if a noble, pay 
3 pounds of gold to the treasury, if low born, 
receive 100 stripes, have his head shorn, and 
forfeit half his property. 

In England, Gregory had given directions to 
Augustine (Epist. xi. 76) that heathen idols were 
to be destroyed, but the temples preserved, that 
the fabric should be sprinkled with holy water, 
that altars should be constructed in them and 
relics deposited, and so the building be converted 
to the worship of God on spots already consecrated 
in the popular imagination ; even the sacrifices 
of ozen were to continue, but transferred to 
Snints Days. Gregory defends this policy on the 
ground that he who aspires to the highest 
place, must be content to ascend step by step, 
and not at one bound. The English Penitentials 
disclose the idolatrous customs which seem to 
have had the most tenacious hold on the people. 
Those who sacrifice to devils on slight ocvasions 
are to do penance for a year, on great occasions 
for ten (Theod. Penitent. I. xv. 1; Egbert. Peni- 
tent. iv. 12). Any woman who places her 
daughter on the rovf of a house, or in an oven, 
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to cure her of a fever, is sentenced to seven years 
(Theod. Pen. I. xv. 2; Egbert. Pen. viii. 2). 
Burning grain in any house where a dead body 
bas been deposited, as a charm to protect the 
survivors, is punished by five years (Theod. Pen. 
1. xv. 3). The witches who invoke storms are ' 
to be penitents seven years (Egbert. Pen. iv. 14). 
In the laws of Wihtred of Kent, A.D. 696 (c. 12), 
it is decreed that if a husband without his wife's 
knowledge makes an offering to a deril, he shall 
be liable in all his substance ; and if they both 
agree, they shall both be liable; but that if a 
“theow " makes the offering, he (c. 13) shali 
make a “bot " of six shillings or his hide. There 
are intimations that ecclesiastical law extended 
to other practices which, though not connected 
with religion, were regarded as badges of idola- 
try. The LegatineSynod held in A.D. 787 (Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils and Eccl. Documents, iii. 
458), in its report to Adrian 1., complains (c. 19) 
that the people dress after the manner of the 
heathen ; that they follow the heathen custom of 
mutilating their horses by clipping their tails 
and splitting their nostrils and joining their 
ears; and also that thev eat horse-flesh, which 
no Christian does in the East (Orientalibus, Italy 
and Germany). In the previous century the 
eating of horse-flesh, though not prohibited was 
regarded with disfavour ('Theod. Penitent. II. xi. 
4). A prohibition against heathen dress is also 
found in the ancient Welsh code of the 7th 
century (Canones_ Waullici, c. 61). “If any 
Catholic let his hair grow long after the manner 
of the heathen, he shall be expelled Christian 
Society." 

3. fdvlatrous offices or customs.—The council 
of Elvira, A.D. 305 (c. 4), orders Flamens who 
wish to become Christians to undergo two years" 
additional probation as catechumens; if after 
baptism they wear the sacriticial garland (c. 55), 
to do penance two years; if they provide a 
public spectacle (munus) (c. 3), to be denied 
communion till death; and if they sacrifice 
(c. 2), to be excommunicated for ever. The 
same council requires a Duumvir to separate 
himself from the church during his year of 
ofice. See also ACTORS, GLADIATORS. The 
grounds of such prohibitions are stated by 
Tertullian (de Spectac. c. 12). The same father 
condemns (de Spectac. cc. 20-22) the actors in 
each of the four sorts of shows. 

The social festivities of the heathen were not 
regarded with the same suspicion.  Tertullian 
(de Idolol. c. 16) sees no harm in a Christian 
being present at the solemnity of assuming the 
toga virilis, or of espousals or nuptials, or of 
giving a name to a child. But this toleration 
was not extended to festivities of a less innocent 
character. [HEATHEN, $ 5, p. 763.) The super- 
stitious lighting of torches and burning of lamps 
is forbidden both in the 4th and 7th centuries 
(Conc. Eliber. c. 37; Conc. in Trull. c. 65). 
Another canon of Elvira (c. 34) prohibits the 
burning of wax candles in the cemeteries lest 
the spirits of the saints should be disturbed ; a 
reference probably to the idolatrous practices 
associated with lighting lamps on heathen tes- 
tivals (Tert. Apolog. c. 35; de /dolol. c. 15). 
The irregularities attending the observance 
of the feast of the Kalends of January (the 
new year) form the subject of one of Chrvso- 
stom's Homilies (in Aalend. t. i. p. 697, ed. 
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Rened.), from which it appears that Christians 
set up lamps in the market place, and adorned 
their doors with garlands, and gave themselves 
up to excess and made divinations of their 
future. “You will prosper,' says Chrysostom, 
“ in the coming year, not if you make yourself 
drunk on the new moon, but if you do what God 
approves " (Tert. de Idolol. c. 14; Ambrose, Serm. 
17; Conc. Autiss. 6. 1; Conc. in Trull. e. 62). 
The 2nd council of Tours, A.D. 567, states (c. 17) 


that it was a custom in the church to have, 


special Litanies on the three days of the Kalends 
of January, as a protest against the heathen 
licentiousness [CIRCUMCISION]. The observance 
of the heathen festivals lingered long after 
heathenism itself was extinct; at the end of 
the 7th century the Trullan council (c. 62) 
after denouncing the Kalends, declares that the 
church will excommunicate any who keep the 
solemnities of the Bota (Vota), or the Brumalia 
(the winter feast), or the 1st of March; and 
forbids the heathenish customs of those festivals, 
the public dancing of women, the interchange of 
dress between men and women, wearing comic 
or satyric or tragic masks, calling on the name 
of Bacchus and simulating a Bacchic frenzy 
while treading the grapes. 

Making gnin from idolatry was considered 
idolatrous. No artisan might assist in making 
an idol.  ““Canst thou)' says Tertullian (de 
Idolol. c. 6), “ preach the true God, who makest 
false ones? “1 make them, says one, “but 1] 
worship them not.  Verily thou dost worship 
them, and that not with the spirit of any worth- 
less savour of sacrifice, but with thine own; 
not at the cost of the life of a beast, but of thine 
own." Similarly he exposes (:bid. c. 8) the 
sophistries of those who made their livelihood 
by building or adorning heathen shrines; and 
(ibid. cc. 5, 6, 8, 11, 17) the dealers in victims 
and incense, and the guardians of the temples 
and the collectors of their revenues. A landlord 
who reckoned in his accounts any property of an 
idol, was subject to five years" separation (Conc, 
Eliber. c. 40); a man or woman lending vest- 
ments to decorate idolatrous pomp, to three 
(ibid, €. 57). 

The rule which was to govern Christians in 
cating food, which might have been previously 
offered to an idol, is laid down by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 25, 30). A great part of the animals 
used in the sacrifices was frequently sold by the 
priests, and afterwards retailed in the public 
shambles. This the Christians were at liberty 
to eat. "But any attendance at a temple for the 
sake of the sacrifice was strictly prohibited ( Conc. 
Eliber. c. 59). The council of Ancyra, A.D. 314 
(c. 7), forbids any one to eat in a place conse- 
erated to idolatry, even if he took his own food. 
But by the direction of Leo (Ep. ad Nicet.), a 
captive among the barbarians who from hunger 
or terror eat idol food, was to be leniently dealt 
with.  Directions with regard to eating food 
ollered to idols appear frequently in subsequent 
cvuncils; it is the same as eating carrion, and 
exposes the offender to excommunication (4 Conc. 
Aurel. c. 20) ; oftering food to the dead on the 
festival of St. Peter, and after receiving the 
body of Christ going home and eating meat 
consecrated to devils, incurs a like penalty 
(2 Conc. Turon. c. 22); other superstitions 
with food are to be reprimanded (Conc. Remen, 
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c. 14); not even the sign of the cruss will 
purify an idol offering (Gregory Il. Cun. Epist, 
c. 6). [G. M.) 

IGNATIUS. (1) Bishop of Antioch, iepe- 
udprvs, martvr under Trajan (A.D. 109); ccm- 
memorated Feb. 1 (Jfart. Kom. Vet., Adonis 
Usuardi); translation to Antioch, Dec. 17 (/4.) 
and Jan. 29 (Cal. Byzant.) ; “ Natale, Dec. 17 
(Mart. Bedae); also commemorated Dec. 16 
(Cal. Armen.); Dec. 20 (Cal. Byzant.); Hamle 7 
= July 1, and Taksas 24 = Dec. 20 (Cul. Ethwp.). 

(2) Martyr in Africa with Celerinus, deacuo 
and confessor, Laurentinus, and Celerina ; com- 
memorated Feb. 3 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


ILERDENSE CONCILIUM.  [LERIDA, 
COUNCIL OF.) 

ILLATION. This in the Mozarabic liturgr 
is the equivalent to the Preface (Praefatio) of 
the Roman and Ambrosian liturgies. ln the 
Gallican liturgy the corresponding eprarer is 
called Zmmolatio or Contestatio. The Mozarabic 
Illation is usually much longer than the Roman 
Preface, and varies with each mass. It begins 
with the words “ Dignum et justum est," and 
leads up to the Sanctus. [v. PREFACE. ] 

[H.J.H.) 


ILLIBERITANUM CONCILIUM. [FL 
VIRA, COUNCIL OF.) 


ILLITERATE CLERGY. Pope Hilary 
(A.D. 461—468) decreed that an illiterate person 
(litterarum ignarus) incurred irregularity, 1. 6., 
disqualification for holy orders. And tlis rule 
was repeated, under varying phrases, br a 
council at Rome during his pontificate and 
by Pope Gelasius afterwards. But the stin- 
dard of knowledge required does not appear to 
have been exactly defined. We learn from 
St. Augustine (Zpist. 76), that the same rule 
applied to monks who were candidates fur 
orders. In the time of Gregory the Great (A.D. 
990-604) it was sufficient to be able to red. 
But the oflices were repented, it seems, to a con- 
siderable extent memoriter, especially bv the 
clergy of the lower grades. He orderel the 
deacons from country cures to be examined as to 
how many psalms they could say by heart. 
Thus, too, the Second Council of Orleans (A.N 
549), in its 15th canon, forbids the ordination as 
priest or deacon of any man who could neither 
read nor repeat the Baptisma! ofiice. And the 
First of Macon (A.D. 581) ordered the clergy to 
fast every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 
Martinmas to Christmas, and to employ these 
days in learning the canons. The Council of 
Narbonne (A.D. 589) even tried to enfuvrce learn- 
ing by suggesting that a cleric, obstinatelv iil:- 
terate, had no right to his share of the ecci- 
siastical_ revenues, and should be sent to a 
monastery, since he could not edify the people 
(Can. 10). ' 

We find much the same state of things in 
Spain. The Fourth Council of Toleda (circa A.D. 
630) describes ignorance as the ** mother of all 
other errors," and orders that a bishop when he 
ordained a parish priest, should give him an 
office book to use (Cunons 25, 26). It is impli«l 
that he would be able to read this. 

Respecting the Eastern Church onr informa- 
tion is much less precise. — Justinian (Norsk 
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vi. c. 5) forbad the advancing to any građe of 
the ministry those who were unable to red. 
During great part of the 8th century the lco- 
noclastic controversy was raging, and destroyed 
almost entirely, says Balsamon, the habit of 
study among the Catholics. = Therefore the 
Seventh General Council at.Nicaea, in A.D. 787 
ordered in its 2nd canon that no bishop should 
be consecrated who could not repeat the psalter ; 
and who was not well acquainted with the 
guspels, the epistles of St. Paul, the whole 
scriptures, and the canons: a very considerable 
requirement for the time. 

With the accession of Charlemagne a move- 
ment upwards began. In many capitularies 
of that sovereign, stringent regulations against 
ignorance in the clergy were laid down (for 
detnils see Thomassin, p. ii. lib. i. cc. 90, 96 
passim). These details, by the moderation of 
the standard set up, serve to show the existing 
lack of knowledge. Even these it was impos- 
sible to entorce with auy strictness. = Lupus, 
Abbot of Ferrara, writing during this reign to 
Hinemar, apologises for a bishop, who was un- 
able to teach his flock otherwise than by his 
good example, because of his ignorance, And 
Agobard, in a letter to Bernard of Vienne, 
concludes that ignorance in parish priests would 
do even more harm than an evil lite. Charle- 
magne himself, lamenting this prevailing igno- 
rance, writes to Alcuin: “Oh, that I had twelve 
clerks as learned and as pertectly taught in all 
wisdom, as Jerome and Augustine were!? Al 
cuin's reply is worth recording: “The Creator 
of heaven and earth had only two such, and you 
wish to have twelve!? The complaint of the 
English Alfred, reported by Asser, is well known, 
that “ from the Humber to the Thames there 
were very few priests who understood the liturgy 
in their mother tongue, or who could translate 
the easiest piece of Latin; and that from the 
Thames to tlre sea, the ecclesiastics were still 
more ignorant" (De Kes. Gest. Alfred. apud 
Camden, Anylica, p. 25). We must not suppose, 
however, that there were no exceptions. Bele, 
Alcuin, John Scotus Erigena, and _Hincmar, are 
proots to the contrary. But this sudden blaze 
of learning was a good deal adventitious, rested on 
the personal intluence of Charlemagne, and died 
out again after his decease (Muratori, Antujui- 
tates ; Thomassin, Vetus et Nora Eccl. Disciplina, 
Par3 Il. lib. i. ; Maitland, Durk dges). [5.J.E.] 


ILLUMINATION. [MINIATURE.] 
ILLYRIAN COUNCIL (Zilyricum or Filyri- 


Cianum Concilium according to Cave). Held in 
Illyria, but it is not agreed in what year: Pagi 
contending for A.D. 373, others for 375, Cave for 
367, and older authorities for 365.  Pagi says 
it had been preceded by the second (he should 
have said rather the third) of the Roman councils 
under pope Damasus, in conformity with whose 
letter to the bishops of Illyria, a letter, asserting 
the consubstantiality of the three Persons in 
the Trinity, was now addressed by them tv the 
biahops of Asia Minor. 'Yhis view is at least 
countenanced by the letters themselves; and it 
must be allowed that the letter of Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian to the bishops of Asia Minor 
expresses the declaration of the Illyrian bishops 
on this occasion (Mansi, iii. 386—94 ; and 455-685. 
Comp. Roman Couucus, 19). 
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Three more councilš are given under this 
heading. 1. A.D. 415, according to Sir H. Nicolas 
(Chron. of Hist. 217), at which Peregrine was 
appointed bishop of Patras. 

2. A.D. 515, according to Mansi (Sir H. Nicolas 
A.D. 516, as Zllyriense) when the bishop of Thessa- 
Jonica having joined Vimothy of Constantinople, 
forty bishops, whose metropolitan he was, re- 
nounced his communion, and declared for com- 
municating with pope Hormisdas (Mansi, viii. 
538). 

3. A.D. 550, according to Mansi, in defence of 
the three chapters (ix. 147). LE. S. Fr.) 


IMAGES. 1. From the time of the Macca- 
bees the second commandment was generally 
understood by the Jews to forbid not only the 
worship of the likeness of any living thing, but 
even the making of it. It is probable that they 
were led to this view by their abhorrence of the 
acts of Antiochus Epiphanes, and his agents. 
Among other outrages these had set up “ chapels 
of _idols " in the cities of Judah (1 Mace. i. 47), 
and even “ sought to paint the likeness of their 
images" in the book of the law (Žbid. iii. 48). 
Hence Josephus (Auti. viii. c. 7, & 5) condemns 
Solomon for making the twelve oxen on which 
the molten sea was set in the temple (1 Kings 
vii. 25; comp. 29), and the livns that were 
about his throne (Zbid. c. x. 19, 20), though no 
degree of reverence was prid to either of them. 
ln the days of Herod the Great a sedition was 
nearly caused in, Jerusalem by his exhibition of 
trophies, such as the Romans display after their 
victories, the Jews supposing that the armour 
was put on the efligy of a man. They declared 
that they would never “ endure images of men 
in the city, for it was not their country's 
custom " (Jos. Antiq. xv. c. 8, SS 1, 2). In the 
same spirit a band of zealots destroyed a golden 
eagle which Herod had put over the great gate 
of the temple (De Bello Jud. i. 6. 33, 8 2, 3). 
When Vitellius was marching through Judaea 
to meet Aretas, the inhabitants entreated him 
to take another route on account of the figures 
which they observed on his standards (Antiq. 
xviii. c. 6,8 3). Origen, A.D. 230, even asserts 
of the Jews in general that “there was no 
maker of images among their citizens; neither 
painter nor sculptor was in their state" (C. 
Cels. iv. S 31). 

It appears, then, that most of the Jewish con- 
verts would enter the church thoroughly imbued 
With a dislike to all images; and it is probable 
that many of the heathen would be similarly 
affected towards them out of mere horror at the 
idolatry which they had forsaken. There were 
some also of the latter who, even before their 
conversion, were prepared by the higher tradi- 
tions of philosophy to renounce the use of images 
in connection with religion. — Pythagoras, we 
are told, forbade his disciples to “ wear rings . 
or to engrave images of gods on them " (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. v. c. 5, S 28). Ženo, the founder 
of the Stoic school, maintained that men “ ought 
not to make temples or images? (Zbid. c. 11, 
8 77). It was a tradition among the Romans 
that Numa had “ forbidden them the use of any 
image of God in the likeness of man or in the 
form of any animal, and that there was among 
them previcusly no image of God either painted 
or tictile; but that tor the first 170 years when 
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DO images in any shape, on the ground that it 
was an unholy thing to liken the better to the 
worse, and impossible to reach God otherwise 
than with the mind" (Plutarch in Numa, c. 
viii.).  Varro, in a passage preserved by St. 
Augustine (Civ. Dei, iv. c. 31), also atfirms that 
for the period specified, the Romans “* worshipped 
the gods without an image (simulachro)." He 
thought that if the law had continued, “ the 
gods would have been more purely worshipped ;? 
and after _referring to the example of the Jews, 
he adds that “ they who first set up images of 
the gods for the people relieved their states 
(civitatibus, but probably ciribus, their fellow- 
citizens), from a fear, and involved them in an 
error " (Opp. Varr. Fragmenta, p. 46; Amstel. 
1623). 

11. That many of the early Christians adopted 
the Jewish interpretation of the second com- 
mandment is evident. Terfullian, A.D. 192, even 
thought it wrong to make such masks as actors 
wore ; for, if God forbade the likeness of any 
thing, “ how much more of His own image?" 
(e Spect. c. 23). He thought painting a sin in 
Hermogenes (Adr. Herm. c. 1); and he teaches 
that “the law of God, in order to eradicate the 
material of idolatry, proclaims, Thou shalt not 
make an idol; adding also, Nor the likeness of 
any thing . . . Over the whole world _hath it 
forbidden such arts to the servants of God ? (/)e 
Idololatr. c. iv.). Clemens Alex., A.D. 192, appears 
to hold the same rigid view: “It has been 
manifestly forbidden us to practise deceptive 
art; for, saith the prophet, 'Yhou shalt not 
make the likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
or in the earth below." (Protrept. c. iv. & 62.) 
Origen says that painting and sculpture were 
disallowed among the Jews, lest the eflect on 
senseless men should be to ““draw the eyes of 
the soul off God on to the earth" (C. Cels. iv. 
8 31); a reason, which, if valid, ought to debar 
Christians from the exercise of them also. 

ll. All held that representations of God, even 
of the Second Person as man, were unlawful. 
Thus Clemens Al.: “It were ridiculous, as the 
philosophers themselves say, for iman, who is the 
toy of God (Plato, de Legvus, vii. & 10) to make 
God, and for God to be made of sportive art," 
&c. (Strom. vii. c. 5, & 28). — Origen: “The 
statues and ornaments that become God are not 
made by handicraft artisans, but are those 
wrought by the word of God and formed within 
us, the virtues (to wit) which are imitations of 
the first-born of every creature * ( €. Cels. viii. 
8 17). —Minutius Felix, A.D. 220: “ What 
image should I make of God, when, if you think 
aright, man is himself the image of God " (Oectav. 
c. 4). Lactantius, A.D. 303 : ** An image of God, 
whose spirit and power being diftused every- 
where, can from nowhere be absent, must be 
always superfluous " ( /nstit. ii. c. 2; see also the 
Epit. c. 25). -Arnobius, A.D. 303, after ridicu- 
ling the images of the heathen, says, “So far 
are we from attrihuting corporeal features to 
God, that we even fear to ascribe to so great a 
being the ornaments of minds, and the virtues 
themselves in which excellence has been hardly 
ascribed to a few. For who would say that God 
was brave, constant,"' &c. (Ado. Gent. iii.). 
kusebius, the_historian, in a letter te Constan- 
tia Augusta (the daughter of Constantine and 


they built temples and set up chapels they made 
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wife of Caesar Gallus), who đied in 354: “* Sinre 
thou hast written about some image, it seema sf 
Christ, wishing the said image to be sent to thee 
by us, what, and of what kind, is this image 
which thou callest that of Christ? . . . Has tnis 
Scripture alone escaped thee, in which God tr 
law forbids to make the likeness of any thing in 
heaven, or on the earth beneath?  Hast thsu 
ever seen such a thing in a church thyself. er 
heard of it from another? Have not such things 
been banished throughout the whole world. and 
driven far off out of the churches; and has it 
been proclaimed to us alone among all men that 
it is not lawful to do such a thing?"  (Epist. 
put together from fragments by Boivin, in note 
to Niceph. Gregoras; #ist. Byzant. tom. ii. p. 
130, ed. Bonn). Eusebius proceeds to say he had 
taken from a woman two pictures of persons 
dressed like philosophers, which she called por- 
traits of Christ and St. Paul, “lest," he adds, 
“ we should seem to carry our God about in a 
representation like idolaters." St. Augustine 
writing in 393: “It is not to be thought that 
God the Father is circumscribed by human form 
. . . Itis unlawful to set up such an image te 
God in a Christian temple. Much more is it 
wicked to set it up in the heart where th» 
temple of God truly is" (De Fide et Syubaba, 
c. 7; comp. tn_Ps. cxiii.; Enarr. Srm. ii. $ 1, 
&c.).  Asterius of Amasea, A.D. 401: ** Do not 
depict Christ. For the one humiliation of the 
Incarnation sufficeth Him, which He took on 
Himself by chvice for our sake. But bear ani 
carry about the incorporeal Word mentallr, in 
thy soul * (Hom. in Div. et Lazar. Auctar. Grace. 
Combef. tom. exeg. col. 5). A writer quoted as 
Epiphanius Cyprius (the famous bishop of Con- 
stantia) by the council of Constantinople 10 
754: *“ Remember, dear children, not to bring 
images into churches, nor into the cemeterićs of 
the saints; but have God ever in your hearts 
through remeinbrance of Him ; nor indeed into a 
common house " (Act. vi. Conc. Nic. ii.) Evenin 
the 8th century there were no representativns ar 
God the Father, but unhappily not always trom 
principle. “* Why," says Gregory II. in 726. * da 
we not represent and paint the Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Because we do not krcw 
what He is, and it is impossible to represent and 
paint the nature of God. But it we had seev 
and known Him, as we have His Son. then sheud 
we have been able to represent and paint Him 
also, that ou might call His image too an idoi " 
(/'p. 1. ad Leon. Labb. Cone. tom. vii. col. 13) 
John Damascene in the East at the same porivi, 
A.D. 728, who is equnlly vehement on the general 
question, says to the same etfect : ** We shoud 
indeed be in error if we made an image of the 
invisible God " (Orat. de Sacris binag. ii. & 5) 
After the period in which all painting wis 
condemned, it is not so common to find passages. 
which forbid pictures of saints, or deny that the 
chureh used them. "There are such, howerer; 
although, as we shall see, such pictures were 
then looked on only as lessons in histvry. Fer 
example, St. John Uhrysostom, A.D. 398: “We 
enjoy the presence of the saints thrvugh their 
writings, having images not of their bodies but 
of their souls. For the things said by tbem are 
images of their souls " (Act. vi. Conc. Nar. ti. ; sI. 
Amphilochius of Iconium, ibid.). An author whom 
the council of Constantinople already mentioned, 
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cites under the name of Theodotus of Ancyra: 
% Concerning them he teaches thus, that we have 
not been taught by tradition to form the like- 
nesses of the saints in images out of material 
colours; but we have learnt, through those 
things which are written of them, to copy their 
virtues, which are, as it were, living images of 
them * (Labb. Conc. tom. vii. col. 492). 

IV. There was a consensus against the worship 
of images, in every sense of the words gposkuvngis 
and advratio. At first this extended to material 
representations of the cross. “ We neither wor- 
ship crosses,'' says Minutius, “nor wish to do 
so " (Octav. c. 9). With regard to images of our 
Lord and the saints, the evidence is ample. Thus 
Irenaeus, A.D. 167, condemns the error of some 
Gnostics, who crowned images painted in colours, 
and of other materials, which they asserted to 
be likenesses of our Lord (Adv. Haer. i. c. 25, 
S 6). —Epiphanius who repeats this (Zaer. xxvii. 
S 6) says that some of the images were of gold 
and silver, and that they “set them up and 
worshipped them." (See also Aug. De Haer. n. 
7.) Origen: “ We do not honour statues, that 
as far as in us lies we may avoid falling into the 
notion that the statues are other gods * (€. Cels. 
vii. & 66). The council of Eliberis, about the 
year 305, decreed “ that pictures ought not to 
be in a church, lest that which is worshipped 
and adored be painted on walls " (Can. xxxvi.). 
St. Augustine: “ Who worships an image (simu- 
lachrum) or prays looking on it, that is not so 
affected as to fancy that he is heard by it, as to 
hope that what he desires is granted him by 
it? ... Against this affection, by which human 
and carnal weakness can be easily ensnared, the 
Scripture of God sings [as a nurse waking 
intants] things very familiar, by which to stir 
memory, and to rouse, as it were, the minds of 
men asleep in custom of their bodies. The 
images of the heathen, it says, are silver and 
gold" (ZEnarr. in Pa. cxiii. Serm. ii. S 5). —Else- 
where, when he dwells on the feeling excited by 
images, he speaks also of its contagivus nature : 
* Who doubts the idols being destitute of all 
sense? Yet when they are set in their places, 
exalted for honour, so that they may be atten- 
tively regarded by those who pray and sacrifice, 
then through the very resemblance of living 
limbs and senses, though senseless and lifeless 
themselves, they affect weak minds, so that they 
seem to live and breathe ; especially when there 
is besides the veneration of a multitude, by 
whom a worship so great is paid to them * (Ad 
Deogr. Ep. cii. quaest. 3, S 18). It is undeni- 
able that the objection here urged is as appli- 
cable to the image of a Christian saint as to 
that of a heathen god. Other testimonies will 
occur in the following sections. 

V. The figures first used among Christians in 
any reference to their faith were merely symbo- 
lical. The earliest was the momentary sign of 
the cross made by the hand. “ At every journey 
and movement," says Tertullian, “at every 
coming in and goiog out, at the putting on of 
our clothes and shoes, at baths, at meals, at 
lighting of candles, at going to bed, at sitting 
down, whatever occupation employs us, we wear 
our forehead with the sign " (Je Cor. Mil. c. 
iii. ; compare Ad Uxor. ii. 5; S. Cyrill. Hier. 
Cat. iv. c. 10: xiii. cc. 11, 18, and others). The 


first permanent representation of the cross is | 
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probably that set up at Rome beside the statue 
of Constantine after the defeat of Marentius in 
312 (Euseb. Zlist. Eccl. ix. 9) ; but Eusebius tells 
us also that “ the symbol of the salutary passion 
composed of various and precious stones was set 
up " by Constantine in a room in his palace (De 
Vić. Const. iii. 49). The same prince had the 
arms of his soldiers marked with a cross (Sozom. 
Ilist. Ecdl. i. 8). Julian the emperor, A.D. 361, 
says to Christians in reproach: “Ye worship 
the wood of the cross, making shadowy figures 
of it on the forehead, and painting it at the 
entrance of your houses." St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria in his reply justifies the practice of paint- 
ing “the sign of the precious cross * (Lib. VI. ad 
calc. Opp. Jul. 194). From St. Jerome we learn 
that the sign of the cross was made in the 4th 
century, as it is now, in witness to written 
documents (Comm. in Ezek. ix. 4). St. Chry- 
sostom : “ This shines at the sacred table, at the 
ordination of priests, and again with the body of 
Christ at the mystic supper. It may be seeu 
everywhere displayed, in houses, in market- 
places, in deserts, on roads, on mountains, in 
groves, on hills, on ships and islands in the sea, 
on beds, on dresses, on arms, on _couches," &c. 
(Contra Judae. et Gentil. & 9).  Severian, A D. 
401, calls the cross “ the image of the immortal 
king " (Hom. de Cruce, inter Opp. St. Chrys. ed. 
Saville, v. 899).  Paulinus of Nola, writing in 
403, speaks of “the ensign of the cross," sur- 
mounted with the crown of thorns, painted on 
the walls of his churches at Nola and Fundi 
(Ep. xxxii. ad Sever. 88 12-17). Nilus, A.D. 440, 
recommends Olympiodorus, who was about to 
erect a martyrium, to “ set the figure of a single 
cross in the sacrarium on the east of the most 
sacred precincts; for by one saving cross is man- 
kind completely saved " (Zp. iv. 61). 

Tertullian is the first witness to the use of 
other symbolical figures: “ We may begin from 
the parables in which is the lost sheep sougbt 
by its owner, and brought home on his shoulders, 
Let the very pictures of your chalices stand forth " 
(as witnesses). “The Good Shepherd _ whom 
thou paintest on the chalice " (De Pudic. 7, 10). 
Clemens Alex. (Paedag. iii. 11, S 59) mentions 
several devices which he considered permissible 
on seals. [GEms, p. 712.) “ Symbols of the Good 
Shepherd ' were RI by Constantine in the 
fora of Constantinople (Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 
49). A mosaic in the church built by Paulinus 
at Nola represented Christ by a lamb, the Spirit 
by a dove, while “the voice of the Father 
thunders from the sky " (“This is My beloved 
Son * (Matt. iii. 17), being probably in letters). 
The APOSsTLES ([p. 107) were figured by twelve 
doves round a cross, and the church was seen 
set on a rock from which issued four streams, 
the doctrines of the four Evangelists (Ep. Pau- 
lini xxxii. & 10). At Fundi the picture of a 
shepherd separating the goats from the sheep 
suggested the Day of Judgment ( /bid. S 17). 

VI. (1) When religious art advanced from 
symbolism to portraiture, its works of the new 
type were at first, perhaps in every instance, 
partly historical and partly ideal. There was, 
for example, in the cemetery of St. Priscilla at 
Rome, a picture of the Virgin and Child, accom- 
* panied by the figure of a man, whose dress and 
action (he is pointing to a star) are so clearly 
suggestive of a symbolical meaning that he is 
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supposed by De Rossi to represent the prophets 
who foretold the coming of Christ (Marriott's 
Vestiarium Christianum, p. 234, and pl. x.). Other 
pictures belonging to this period of transition, 
being apparently of the 5th century, show our 
Lord blessing a child, or raising Lazarus, but 
with “ the rod of His power " (Ps. cx. 2) in His 
band (Aringhi, Zoma Subterr. ii. 33, 37, &c.; 
De Rossi, Zoma Soterr. ii. tav. 14,24). In one of 
the same class and probably of the same age, our 
Lord appears with an open book in His hand, 
and an Apostle and rolls of writing on either 
side (Aringhi, ii. 91; Marriott, pl. xii.). The 
rolls evidently represent the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and the Apostles are probably St. Peter, 
the great converter of the Jews, and St. Paul, 
whose chief mission was to the Gentiles. "The 
thought conveyed is that Christ is the great 
teacher. He “opened the Scriptures*" to the 
Apostles, that they might instruct the world. 
Works of this twofold character are frequent 
after the strictly historical treatment of religioas 
subjects had quite established itself. See ex- 
amples in Aringhi, ii. 83, 88, 129, &ce. 

(2) We come now to pictorial images, which 
were, so far as appears, of a purely historical 
character. St. Augustine writing about the year 
400, says of some misbelievers who had forged 
epistles as from our Lord to SS. Peter and Paul, 
that he supposed those Apostles “ occurred to 
them because they saw them painted together 
with Him in many places " (e Consensu Evang. 
i.x.n. 16). He speaks also of the otering of Isnac 
as a “noble deed sung by so many tongues, 
painted in so many places" (C. Fuust. xxii. 73). 
A painting on this subject is described by St. 
Gregory of Nyssa: “I have often seen the image 
of his suffering in a picture, and passed the sight 
not without tears, so vividly did the art of the 
painter bring the story before the eyes" (Ve 
Deit. Fil. et Sp. Orat. ; compare Greg. II., Ep. 
I. ad Leon. Labb. Conc. vii. 16). It was a 
favourite subject, because it symbolised the 
death of Christ, which as yet men did not 
venture to represent directly. St. Gregory tells 
us also that the martyrdom of Theodore in all 
its circumstances was depicted on the walls of a 
church built to his memory (Zucom. Theodori). 
The people of Antioch in the time of St. Chry- 
sostom had the figure of St. Meletius “in the 
besils of rings, on stamps, on bowls, on the walls 
of chambers, and every where" (Chrysost, in St. 
Melet. S 1). -Paulinus, in a poem written about 
the year 407%, describes several scenes from the 
Old Testament, which he had caused to be painted 
in his church at Nola. He owns that it was an 
unusual thing (raro more, line 544), and explains 
his reason for it at length. It was an experi- 
ment by which he hoped to interest and instruct 
the rude converts of that neighbourhood, and 
especially to keep them from the excesses which 
prevailed among them, when they assembled in 
great numbers on the festivals (Poema xxvii. 
De S. Fel. Nat. carm. 9). Pictures of Paulinus 
himself and St. Martin had been placed by Sul- 
Picius Severus in the baptistery of his church 
at Primuliac, near Beziers.  Paulinus, hearing 
of this, sent him some verses to be set over them, 
in which he describes St. Martin as an example of 
holiness to the newly baptized, and himself of 
penitence (Ep. xxxii. $S 2, 3). From Asterius 
we learn. that at the beginning of the 5th cen- 
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tury some persons had subjects from the New 
Testament, as Christ and the Apostles and 
miracles wrought by them, embroidered on their 
dress, a practice which be strongly condemrs 
(De Div. et Laz. u. 5.). The same writer de- 
scribes at length the martyrdom of St. Euphemia 
as painted in a church (u. s. col. 207). Pruden- 
tius, A.D. 405, saw in the Forum Corneliinum 
at Rome a picture of the martyrdom of St. Cas 
sianus, a schoolmaster, whom his pupils at the 
command of the heathen magistrate had stabted 
to death with thcir styli (De Coronis, Hymn. ir. 
9). He also describes a picture on the tomb of 
Hippolytus, in which that martyr was repre 
sented being torn asunder by borses (/ial 1. 
126).  0Heraclides of Nyssa, A.D. 440, wrote two 
epistles against the Messalianites, in the latter 
of which was a “ testimony to the antiquitv of 
the venerable images "' (eixdvev, the Greek pa:nt- 
ings) (Photius, Bublioth. cod. i.J. We have reason 
to think that the custom of placing in churches 
the portraits, either painted, or in mosaic, of the 
patriarchs or other eminent men, was beceming 
common about this time. St. Nilus adruel 
Olympiodorus “to fill the holy temple on all 
sides with stories from the Old and New Teta- 
ment by the hand of the finest painter, that 
those who did not know letters and were net 
able to read the Holy Scriptures might br cvn- 
templating the picture be reminded of the virtue 
of those who served God truly," &e. (Zpnisi. ir. 
61). An author in Suidas, supposed to be Ma!- 
chus, A.D. 496, says that in a church at Lon- 
stantinople there was a mosaic, put up in the 
lifetime of Gennadius (A.D. 458 to 471), in which 
that patriarch and Acacius, who became his -ue- 
cessor, were represented with our Lord between 
them, and that the clergy set up picture ef 
Acacius in the oratories (Suidas in Aanmuwi, i 
76). We find incidentally that the partisins of 
Macedonins had portraits of him in their churches 
(Theodorus Lector, Excerpt. ii.).  Evagrius, a.D. 
594, mentions a picture on the ceiling of a 
church at Apamia, representing a mirucle of 
which he had himself been witness when at 
school there (Z/ist. Eecl. iv. 26). Gregory df 
Tours, his contemporary, mentions pictures (#"- 
nicae) of the apostles and other saints, shich 
were in an oratory at Arverna (Vitae FP. ni 
S 2). When Augustine and his companions hd 
their first interview with Ethelbert in 597. ther 
came “ bearing a silver cross for banner, and an 
image of the Lord the Savicur painted on a 
board ? (Bede, Hist. Fodl. i. 25). But the ear- 
liest authentic account of pictures in an Engibi 
church occurs in Bede's lite of Benedict Biscop 
his first abbot, Who, in 648, “ brought from 
Rome paintings of sacred images, to wit, of tte 
blessed Mary and of the twelve Apostles, beside 
representations of the Gospel histvrv, and of tle 
visions of St. John the Evangelist, and plod 
them in his church ; so that all who entered the 
church, even those ignorant of letters,whither- 
soever they turned their eyes, might contempla:# 
the ever-lovely countenance of Christ, and or his 
saints, though in an image; or might mor» 
heedfully call to mind the grace of the Lord's 
Incarnation " (ZHagiogr. sect. i.). In 685 (Fei 
720) he brought other pictures from Rome, 
many of saints and Gospel subjects, as betore; 
but some also illustrating the relation vt the 
New Testament to the Old, as Isaac bearing the 
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wood beside Christ bearing His cross, the brazen 
serpent on the pole by Christ on the cross.  Pic- 
tures of this character probably abounded in 
Rome at this time ; for a great number are men- 
tioned as to be seen there by Gregory Il. in his 
first reply to Leo the emperor, A.D. 726 (Labb. 
Cone. vii. 16). 

VII. Scarcely had portraits of holy persons 
become common, before pictures of fabulous 
origin were brought forward, and superstitious 
notions and practices began to abound. For 
example, Theodoret had heard that the Romans 
held Symeon the Stylite in snch esteem, as to 
“set up small portraits of him in all the en- | 
trances of their workshops, deriving thence pro- 
tection and safety for themselves " (Hist. Reli- 
giosa, €. xxvi.).  Theodorus Lector reports that 
Eudocia, the Augusta, sent to Pulcheria (about 
A.D. 456) a “likeness of the mother of God 
which the Apostle Luke painted" (Ercerpta, i. 
prope init.). The same writer relates that a 
painter of Constantinople in the time of Gen- 
nadius, had “dared to paint the Saviour as 
Zeus." For this his arm withered, but wns 
restored at the prayer of the patriarch. The 
historian adds that “the other representation 
of the Saviour, with curling short hair, is the 
more correct " (Žbid. i. 554). When Edessa was 
besieged by Chosroes, king of Persia, about 544, 
the mound erected by him against the walls 
was, according to Evagrius (Žfist. Eccl. iv. 27), 
destroyed by fire, the heat and power of which 
had been miraculously intensified by water that 
had been sprinkled over a picture of Christ 
(“* the God-made image which the hand of man 
wrought not"), sent by himself to Abgarus a 
former king of that city.  Evagrius finished his 
history in 594.  1t is worthy of note that Pro- 
copius (De Bello Persico, ii. 27), who wrote soon 
after the Persian war, and from whom Evagrius 
took the rest of his account, does not mention 
the miraculous picture. 1n a later war with 
Persia, A.D. 590, another portrait of Christ, said 
also to be of divine origin, accompanied the 
Roman army, and gave courage to the soldiers 
(Theophyl. Simoc. Zistoriarum ii. 3, 70, ed. 
Bekker). At this time imagination readily con- 
nected miracles with the icons of the saints. 
Thus both Evagrius and Gregory of Tours tell 
the story of a Jewish hoy at Constantinople, 
who, having with others of his age partaken of 
the remains of the Fucharist according to the 
custom there, was cast by his enraged father into 
a burning furnace. The next day he was fouud 
in it uninjured.  Evagrius (u, s. c. 36) merely 
says that he declared that “a woman clothed in 
purple" had appeared to him and saved him; 
but in the version of Gregory of 'Tours ( Miruc. 
i. 10), “the woman seated in a chair and carry- 
ing an infant in her bosom, who was in the 
busilic, where he received the bread from the 
table, had covered him with her mantle that 
the fire might not devour him." Another im- 
provement of the same kind in a miraculous 
story should be mentioned here. Paulus Warne- 
fridi, in his Zistory of the Lombards (ii. 13), re- 
lates how the bad eyes of two persons were healed 
by oil from “a lamp set to give light" near the 
altar of St. Martin, in a church at Ravenna. 
When this story is told in France, as it is in 
some of the manusceript copies of Gregory (/e 
Mirac. S, Martimi, i. 15), the lamp stands 
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“ under an image of the picture of the blessed 
Martin." Such variations appear to indicate the 
growth of a feeling which ascribed to the image 
a part of the supposed powers of the saint bim- 
self. Other stories told by Gregory of Tours are 
of a picture of Christ, which was said to have 
shed blood, when maliciously injured by a Jew 
(Mirac. i. 22); and of another at Narbonne, 
respecting which our Lord in a vision expressed 
His displeasure, because it represented Him on 
the cross, not fully clothed, but “girt with a 
linen * only (Zbid. c. 23). Such stories were 
quite as common in the Fast, e.g. Leontius, 
bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, A.D. 590, speaks 
of the flow ot blood from images as of frequent 
occurrence (Apol. in Act. iv, Conc. Nic. ii. Labb. 
vii. 240). At Constantinople there was a pic- 
ture of our Lord “at which many miracles took 
place." “This image Gregory II., writing in 726, 
calls without any qualitication “the Savionr.?' 
When the emperor Leo ordered it to be de- 
stroyed, the officer sent to execute the decree 
was murdered by women, whom the pope de- 
scribes as full of zeal, and honours with a title 
(uupopć6poi) which antiquity gave to those holy 
women who “ prepared spices and ointments " 
wherewith to embalm the body of Christ ( pist. 
ad Leon. [., Labb. Cone. vii. 19). The murder is 
equally approved by the Greek author of the 
* Life of Stephen the Younger ' (Analecta Graeoa 
Bened. t. i. p. 415). 

It is evident that men who had arrived at 
this stage of superstition were ripe for the prac- 
tice of direct idolatry. Serenus, a bishop of 
Marseilles, contemporary with Gregory of Tours, 
found this so rife among his people that he had 
the images in his church destroyed. We learn 
this from an epistle of Gregory I., who concurred 
with him in principle, while he condemned the 
deed: “lt hath reached our ears some time ago 
that your fraternity, seeing certain worshippers 
of* images, has broken and cast forth the said 
images out of the church. And indeed we praise 
you for being zealnus lest aught made by the 
hand should be worshipped ; but we think that 
you ought not to have broken the said images. 
For painting is used in churches, that they who 
are ignorant of letters may at least read on the 
walls by seeing them what they cannot read 
in books " (&pist. vii. 111). “It is one thing to 
adore a picture, another to learn by the story of 
the picture what ought to be adored . . . If any 
one wishes to make images by no means forbid 
him; but by all means stop the worship of 
images " (Epist. ad eund. ix. 9). In both these 
epistles now quoted Gregory teaches, and in the 
second at great length, that pictures were placed 
in churches “only to instruct the minds of the 
ignorant " (non ad adorandum, sed ad instruendas 
svliunmodo mentes nescicntium); but elsewhere he 
indicates another use which experience has shown 
to lead rapidly to direct worship: “ We da not 
prostrate ourselves before it (* the image of our 
Saviour *) as hefore the Godhead ; but we worship 
Him whom by help of the image we call to mind 
as born, as suffering, or even sitting on His 
throne. And while the picture itself, like a 
writing, brings the Son of God to our memorr, 
it either rejoices our_mind by the suggestion of 
His resurrection, or consoles it hy His passion " 
(Ep. ad Secund. vii. 54). In the Greek church, 
however, we find the worship of pictures already 
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avowed and defended; as by Leontius, above 
mentioned : “I, worshipping the imuge of God, 
do not worship the material wood and colours ; 
Gol forbid ; but laying hold of the liteless repre- 
sentation of Christ, I seem to myself to lay hold 
of and to worship Christ through it" (Apol. in 
Act. iv. Conc. Nic. ii. Labb. vii. 237). He com- 
pares this worship to that which a Jew pays to 
the book of the law ; but as he dwells much on 
miracles wrought by images, and, like Gregory, 
on the emotions which the sight of a cross or 
picture ought to raise in the beholder, it is clear 
that in practice the worship of them was very 
different from the reverence shewn to the law. 
Indeed it is very probable that the simple plea 
of instruction for the ignorant, however just 
when properly applied, was soon so extended as 
to cover practices which could not be distin- 
guished from idolatry. For as Gieseler notices 
(Led. Ilist. per. i. div.i. p.i. & 1) the only reply 
to the complaint, “ This generation has made 
gods of the images," which a fanatical image- 
worshipper of the 8th century could offer, was 
that by which Gregory 1. had defended the 
merely didactic use of them ; viz., “ You must 
teach the unlearned people" (Oret. de Ima. 
Adv. Constantinwn Cabal. c. 13; inter. Opp. S. 
Joann. LDamase.). 

VIII. By the beginning of the 8th century 
the worship of images had become such a scandal 
in the Fast that a Mahometan prince, Izid, or 
Jesid, the son of Omar, thought himseli justified 
in interfering. In 715 heaccordingly commanded 
all pictures to be removed from the churches of 
his dominion (Theophanes, CAronographia ad a. m. 
6215). A little later, Leo the Isaurian, who 
became emperor in 716, made his hostility to 
the practice known. He claimed to be influenced 
by a horror of idolatry, and there is no evidence 
of any other motive. His sentiments were pro- 
bably well-known from the first (Theophan. ad 
ann. 6217); but we gather from the testimony 
of two adversaries (Greg. II. Zpt. ad Leon. 
Labb. vii. 9; Vita Steph. Jun. u. s. p. 412) that 
he had reigned ten yenrs betore he ventured on 
any overtact. In the year 726 he issued a de- 
claration against the worship of images, but did 
not command them to be “ destroyed, only placed 
higher, so that no one might kiss them, and 
thus bring discredit on that which was other- 
wise worthy of respect" (bita Steph. u. 8.). 
However, about the same time he seems to have 
ordered the image already mentioned, to which 
miracles were ascribed, to be removed from a 
public place in Constantinople. He also wrote 
to the bishop of Rome, who quotes his letter 
thus: “ Thou sayest that the images occupy the 
place of idols, and that they who worship them 
are idolaters." “Thou hast written, that we 
ought not to worship things made by the hand, 
nor the likeness of any thing . . . and, inform 
me who hath taught by tradition the reverence 
and worship of things made by the hand, and 1 
will confess that it is the law of God " (Eyrst. 
Greg. II. u. 8.). In a most insolent and un- 
christian reply, the pope dwells much on his 
own feelings before a sacred picture (coll. 14, 
16); but does not meet the complaint that such 
objects were abused to idolatry. About the same 
time John of Damasens wrote his three “ Orations 
against those who reject the holy images." In 
his demand for adoration he does not go further 
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than “ worshipping and kissing and embracirg 
the image both with lips and heart ; as the hixe- 
ness of the Incarnate God, or of His mother. ar 
of the Saints." He says that pictures are the 
““ books of the unlearned "' ( Urat. ii. &$ 10). Len. 
however, persevered. A second letter to the 
pope (Labb. u. s. col, 23) beidg met in the same 
spirit as the former, and Germanus of Constanti- 
nople proving equally impracticable, in 730 he 
ordered all images to be removed out of churches 
(Theophan. ad an. 6221). "Constantine YV., his 
son and successor, published another edict ag.inst 
images in the first year of his reign, 741; ani 
is even said to have exacted an oath from his 
subjects that they would not worship them 
(Theophan. ad an. 6233; Vita Steph. p. 4441 
Such images as had been left were now efiac-1 
by scraping or whitewashing the walls (fa 
Steph. p. 445) ; but merely decorative painting» 
of trees, flowers, birds, &c., were allowed. Trst 
the party of the image-Worshippers was at this 
time strong and numerous, is clear from the et 
that the rebel Artavasdes won many alherents 
by declaring himself in their favour, and setting 
up icons in the cities.  —Anastasius the patriureh 
went over to him (Cedrenus, Hist. Cowp+rd 11. 
4; ed. Bonn), and he was recognized by Zacha- 
rias of Rome, who dated letters from his assumo- 
tion of the purple (Zp. iv. v. Labb. vi. 154- 
5). From this time image-worshippers wenld 
naturally be suspected of dislovaltv, and weuld 
sufter much in ihat age of cruelty on the suj- 
pression of the revolt in 743. In 754 Constan- 
tine convened a general council at Constantinople, 
at which 338 bishops (Labb. tom. vii. cnl. 417) 
were present, but none of the great patriarchs, 
At this synod it was maintnined that the war- 
ship of images was in a great measure due ta 
and that in return it fostered, a tendener to 
those heresies respecting the nature of Cart 
which had been condemned by earlier ceurci.s 
(ib. coll. 429-453), their characteristics bem 
either to lower the Divine nature, or to dw-ii 
on the human as apart from it, or to contvuni 
the two. After a careful review or the «crip- 
tural and patristic evidence (#. coll. 473-503) 
the following decree was made :—** Whcsnerer 
shall from this time present dare to make ar 
worship or set up in a church or private hevse 
or conceal an image (eikdwr), if he be a bislopu 
presbyter, or deacon, let him be dexraded ; ir a 
monk or layman, let him be anathematizal and 
punished by the imperial laws, as contrarv to 
the commandments of God and an enemr to the 
doctrine of the Fathers " (ib. col. 508 ; sae asa 
906). At the same time it was forbidden, unier 
pretence of compliance with this decree, to iar 
hands on sacred vessels, vestments, &c., that bud 
any figure wrought on them, but ther miznt be 
recast or made up afresh with licence from the 
patriarch or _emperor (ib. coll. 510, 511). Tnis 
caution was necessary, and only partislly etiec- 
tual. Z.g., a fanatical bishop was accused to 
the council of having ““trampled on the heir 
paten of the undefiled mysteries of God. bevause 
it was engraved with the venerable imsge of 
Christ, and of His mother, and of the Precurs: " 
( Vita Stephuni, u. s. p. +80). We read teo that 
many books containing pictures were hurnt or 
defaced by the “iconoclasts " (Labb. a. s. coil, 
372-377); and a general _ complaint is made br 
Germanus of Constantinople that thev were not 
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content with obeying the order for the removal 
of images, but must needs destroy “any symbo- 
lical ornament on the “ venerable vesseJs,' and 
“ defacing altar-cloths*' embroidered in gold and 
purple, would put them up in their own houses." 
&c. (De Synod. et Hacres. S 42, in Maii Spicil. 
ičoman. tom. viii. p. 1; comp. Vita Steph. p. 
445). The decree is said to have been carried 
out with great cruelty, but we cannot believe 
all the charges brought by his enemies against 
Constantine ; as, for example, that the governor 
of Natolia, with his approbation, having assem- 
bled at Ephesus in 770 all the monks and nuns 
ot Thrace, gave them the choice of marriage or 
the loss of their eyes (Theophanes, ad an. Const, 
30). However this may be, it appears certain 
that from the date of the council no images that 
could be made the object of worship were per- 
mitted in the churches of the Fast until after the 
death of Leo IV. (Chazarus), the son of Constan- 
tine, in 180. 

In 786 the widow of Leo, Irene, who had been 
brought up an image-worshipper, being regent 
of the empire in the minority of her son Con- 
stantine Vl., resolved, in conjunction with her 
creuture Tarasius the patriarch (785-806), to 
make every effort for the restoration of the icons. 
A council assembled at Constantinople was dis- 
persed by a tumult among the soldiers who were 
faithful to the convictions of their former master ; 
but it met again the next year (787) at Nicaea. 
There were present 375 bishops. Two legates 
from Rome attended, and two represented jointly 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem. In the second session a letter was rend, 
addressed by Hadrian of Rome to Irene and her 
son, in which the pope mnintained that a relative 
worship was due to images (Labb. tom. vii. col. 
113). This had been the teaching of his pre- | 
decessor Gregory Il. in his letter to Leo (ov 
AaTpevTikos, GAAa axerikos, i. col. 13), and 
it appears in several of the authorities read be- 
fore the council (coll. 304, 353, 356, &e.). The 
principle was fully accepted by the synod, and 
stated in the conclusion at which it arrived, viz., 
that “the venerable and holy images should be 
set up in the same manner as the tigure of the 
precious and life-giving cross; both those which 
are in colonrs or tesselated work, and those of 
other suitable material, in the holy churches of 
God, on sacred vessels and vestments, on walls 
and boards, on houses, and by the wayside ; the 
images, to wit, of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the one undetiled Lady, the 
holy mother of God, and _of the honourable 
angels, and all saints and holy men. For the 
more frequently they are seen in their pictured 
resemblance, the more are those who behold 
them stirred up to the recollection and love of 
their prototypes, and to render to them (the 
images) salutation and honorific worship; not 
indeed true supreme worship (Aarpeiav), accord- 
ing to our faith, which is due to the Divine 
nature alone, but that, as the pious custom of 
the ancients held, an oftering_ of _incense and | 
lights should be made in their honour in the 
same manner as to the figure of the precious 
and life-giving cross, and to the holy gospels, 
and to other sacred ornaments. For the honour 
of the image passes on to the original, and he 
who worships the image worships in it the per- 
son of him who is therein depicted "' (Labb. u. s. | 
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col. 556). If lights and incense had not been 
mentioned, we should _hardly have suspected 
these words to demand a greater reverence for 
images than a devout mind naturally feels for a 
copy of the Bible, or indeed for anvthing that 
brings God immediately befvre it; but to arrive 
at their full signihicance. we_must also take into 
consideration the habits of the age, and especi- 
ally the arguments and testimonies on which the 
decree protessed to be founded. Many pictures 
were deemed miraculous, and any one, in the 
belief of the people, might become so, while 
prayers were already addressed directly to the 
icons, and _many superstitious practices existed 
in connection with them without rebuke from 
those who framed this decree. In a passage read 
with applause at the council from the L\Limon- 
arium of Sophronius or John Moschus (A.D. 630), 
worshipping the image of Christ is spoken of as 
worshipping Christ, and not to do so as a deadly 
sin (Labb. col. 381). Such indeed was the con- 
stant language of the iconolaters. He, says 
Photius, “ who does not worship the image of 
Christ, does not worship Christ, though he may 
think he worships him " (Zpist. lib. ii. n. 102). 
In another passage from the Limonarium, also 
approved by the council, we are told that a cer- 
tain anchorite, when about to visit any holv 
place, used to light a candle before a picture of 
the Virgin with Christ in her arms, and “re- 
garding her picture to say to the Lady, “ Holy, 
Lady, mother of God, seeing I have a long way 
to go, a journey of many days, tuke care of thy 
candle and keep it unquenched according to mv 
intent ; for I depart having thy aid on the way. 
And Aaving said this to the incuje he departed." 
The light burned on till his return (ih. co]. 884). 
(For the direct address compare Greg. II. «ad 
Leon. Ep. i. col. 13, and Germanus of Constan- 
tinople, ad Zuom, col, 312.) Other important 
facts are recorded in a letter of Michael Balbus 
to Ludovicus Pius. “ They not only sang psalms 
and worshipped them, and asked for help from 
the said images," but manv, hanging linen cloths 
on them, placed their children in them as they 
came out of the font, thus making them sponsors ; 
and monks receiving the tonsure had the hair 
held over them so as to fall into their lap. 
“ Some of the priests and clerks, scraping the 
colours of the images, mixed them with the 
oblation and wine, and after the celebration of 
masses gave of this oblation to those who wished 
to communicate. Others put the Lord's Body 
into the hands ofimages, from which they caused 
those who desired to communicate to receive it. 
Some despising the church used the Hat surtace 
of pictures for altars in common houses and 
celebrated the sacred liturgy on them; and 
many other like things, unlawful and contrary 
to our religion, were done in churches" (/nper. 
Decr. de Cultu Imag. p. 618, ed. Goldast. Fran- 
cof, 1608). 

In 797 Constantine VI. was deprived of his 
kingdom and sight by the contrivance and com- 
mand of his unnatural mother (Cedrenus. tom. ii. 
P. 27), who atter five years of undivided power 
was supplanted by Nicephorus. He is said to 
have favoured the iconoclasts (Uedr. #. s. p. 49), 
but there is no evidence of any action in support 
of their cause. His death in battle, July 811, 
was in two months followed by that of his sen 
and sucecessor Stauratius, who had been wounded 
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at the same time. Michael Rhangabe, who 
deposed the dying Stauratius, seems to have 
punished with impartial hand both those who 
worshipped images and those who broke them. 
Leo the Armenian, who deprived him of his 
throne in 813, was a decided enemy to image- 
worship. He thought that the heathen were 
permitted on that account to obtain victories 
over the Christizns. “I desire," he declared, 
“to overthrow them (the images). For observe, 
all the emperors who have received and wor- 
shipped them have died, some pursued to death, 
some falling in battle: and only those who did 
not worship them have ended their reigns each 
by a natural death, and been buried with 
honour," &c. (Naurratio de Leone _ Arm. Imp. 
auctoris incerti, in Cpp. Theophanis, p. 435, ed. 
Paris). The people generally seem to have been 
with him; for he is also reported to have re- 
monstrated in this manner with the patriarch 
Nicephorus :—“ The people are scandalized by 
the images, and say that we do ill to worship 
them, and that for this reason the heathen lord 
it over us. Condescend a little, and use manage- 
ment with the people, and let us pare away 
trifles. But if you are not willing to do this, 
give us the grounds on which you worship them, 
for the Scripture is by no means clear on the 
point " (ib. p. 437). In reply Nicephorus merely 
asserted the antiquity of the practice. In 815 
Leo procured the condemnation of the second 
council of Nicaea by another, which he convened 
at Constantinople (Labb. tom. vii. col. 1299). 
The acts of this council are not extant; but an 
edict of Leo, issued at the time, is probably in 
complete accord with its decrees. In that the 
emperor alleges the unlawfulness and absurdity 
of image-worship, and the duty of removing the 
cause of offence (Michael Monach. in Veća Theo- 
dori Stud. c. 63; opp. Sirmondi, tom. v.). Itis 
related of Michael II. (Balbus), A.D. 820, that 
“ though he was of the heterodox party (an image- 
worshipper is speaking) he had nevertheless no 
wish to trouble those who did not defer to him, 
but allowed every one to do as he chose" (Vita 
Iheod. Stud. c. 102). He also recalled those who 
had been banished by Leo. He at first contented 
himself with forbidding the word “ saint" to be 
inscribed on images, wherever they might be 
(Cedren. tom. ii. p. 110) ; but it is probable that 
he afterwards became more severe (ib. p. 74). A 
letter is extant addressed by this emperor and 
his son Theophilus to Louis the Godly, in which 
he describes the course of action adopted by his 
predecessors of like mind :—“ By common coun- 
sel they caused images to be removed from too 
low situations (in churches), and allowed those 
set in higher to remain where they were, that 
the painting might serve for Scripture, lest 
they should be worshipped by the more ignorant 
and weak; but they forbade the lighting of 
lamps or burning of incense to them " (&pist. 
ad Ludov. apud Goldast. u. 8. p. 619).  Theo- 
philus, on his accession, required strict obedi- 
ence to the law, and even forbade the painting 
of icons (Theophan. Continuat. lib. iii. e. 10; 
Cedr. tom. ii. p. 110). 

On the death of Theophilus in 842, his widow, 
Theodora, who governed for her infant son 
Michael IIJ., restored the icons and their wor- 
ship, notwithstanding an oath that she would 
not do so, exacted by her dying husband (Cedr. 
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tom. ii. p. 142). The sanction of the church 
was obtained through a counci] held at Censtan- 
tinople (Labb. tom. vii. col. 1782); and the 
triumph of images celebrated by the institution 
of an annual feast on the first Sunday in Lent, 
thence called by the Greeks #4 xupraxh T1j5 0p80- 
Šočias (Philothei Serm. sn Dom. I. Quidr. in 
Gretser's note to Cod.nus De (0ffic. c. xv., and 
Narr:t. de Imoginibus Restit. in Combetis. Auc- 
tar. tom. hist. col. 738). From the ZT.pćon of 
Sabas, c. 42, we learn that the occasion is marked 
by a procession of crosses and pictures, and the 
public reading of the decree of Nicaea (Gretser, 
4. 8.).  Opposition, however, was not wholly e1- 
tinguished ; for about the year 860 we find Pho- 
tius, who had usurped the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, proposing to Nicholas of Rome that 
another general council should be held to com- 
plete the suppression of “ the heresy of the icono- 
machi " ( Vita Zgnatiš a Niceta conscr. in Labb. 
tom. viii. col. 1204). The council met the nert 
year and pronounced the deposition of Ignatiux 
whom Photius had supplanted, but its action ia 
regard to images is not recorded. ln 859 an- 
other council, convened by the emperor Basil 
especially for the condemnation of Photius, de- , 
nounced the iconoclasts, upheld pictures as use- 
ful in the instruction of the people, and declared 
that we ought to “ worship them with the same 
honour as the book of the holy gospels " (can. ni. 
Labb. tom. viii. col. 1360). Here the history of 
the struggle closes in the Enst. 

IX. The position of the Nestorians and Euty- 
chians with respect to images is interesting and 
instructive. The former were cut off from tte 
church in 431, before images of any kind were 
common. Their antagonism to the church wculd 
make them keen-sighted to the evil springing up 
within her, and naturally lead to their entire 
rejection. We find accordingly that “the Nes- 
torians have no images or pictures in their 
churches, and are very much opposed to the use 
of them, even as ornaments, or as barely repre- 
senting historical facts illustrative of sacred 
Scripture " (Badger's Nestorians, vol. ii. p. 152) 
The Eutychians, condemned in 451, were a ve:r 
small body until the time of Jacob Baradaeus, 
who died in 588. They became very numercus, 
under the name vf Jacobifes, in the 7th century, 
and when they left the church they carried with 
them the custom of image-worship, as it was tea 
understood and practised. At a later period t!e 
Greeks observing a ditference and not knowing that 
they had themselves changed, accused the Jace- 
bites of error : “ They think it indiierent whether 
they worship or do not worship them, but if 
ever they chance to worship, they do not «iss tne 
image itself, but touching it with a finger snlr, 
kiss the finger instead" (Demetr. Cyzicen. Žte 
Jacob. Haeres. Max. Biblioth. PP. tom. Si4h 
One division of the Monophysites, whom some 
identify with the Armenians, were called Uhat- 
zitzarii, from the Armenian Chatzus.a cross, be- 
cause they reverenced the cross onlv (i). Uf 
the Armenians Nicon says, *“ They do not alor 
the venerable images, and what is more, tner 
Catholicus with the rest anathematizes those who 
adore them" (De Arimem. Eclij. Max. Biblioth. 
tom. xxv. p. 328). 

X. We turn now to the West. In 767 Pipin 
held a council at Gentilly, at which legates irem 
Rome and Constantinople were prezent. One 
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object was to consider the “ cultus of images." 
"he decision was that “ images of saints made up 
(fictas, 1. €. mosaics) or painted for the ornament 
and beauty of churches might be endured, so 
that they were not had for worship, veneration, 
and adoration, which idolaters practise " (Con- 
stić. (mper. Goldast. tom. i. p. 16). The decree 
of Nicaea was transmitted by the bishop of Rome 
to Charlemagne and others, but the French 
church was not even then prepared to accept the 
worship, though long accustomed to the sixht, of 
images. In 790 a strong protest appeared in the 
famous Libri Carulinš or Cupitulure_Prolirum, a 
treatise in four books, expressly directed against 
those abuses which the council and the pope had 
sanctioned. 1t is not probuble that Charlemagne 
composed it himself, but it is written in his 
name. The author speaks of king Pipin as his 
father (lib. i. c. 6), and of legates sent into 
Greece by his father and himself (lib. iii. c. 3); 
and Hadrian, in his controversial reply, addresses 
Charles as the writer (Labb. Conc. tom. vii. coll. 
915, 916, 960). A brief quotation will show the 
practice of the church in France at that time :— 
“* We do not banish from the basilics effigies set 
up for the commemoration of events, or for orna- 
ment, but we restrain a most strange, or rather 
most superstitious adoration of them, which we 
do not anywhere find to have been instituted by 
the apostles, or by apostolical men * (lib. ii. c. 
10) “In the year 792," says Roger Hoveden, 
our English annalist, “did Charles the king of 
the Franks send a svnodal book to Britain, which 
had been forwarded to him from Constantinople, 
in which book were found, alas! many unmeet 
things and contrary to the true faith ; chiefly 
that it had been defined by the unanimous asser- 
tion of nearly all the eastern doctors, and not 
less than 300 or_ more bishops, that we ought to 
adore images, which the church of God alto- 
gether execrates. Against which Albinus (Al- 
cuin) wrote an epistle admirably confirmed by 
the authority of the Divine Scriptures, and pre- 
sented it, with the said book, in the name of our 
bishops and princes, to the king " (CAronicu 
ad ann. 792 ; Sim., Simeon Dunelm. Zist. Regum, 
and Matth. Paris, Caron. Maj. ad eund. ann.) ; 
in 794 a council was held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, “which rejected with contempt and 
unanimously condemned the adoration and ser- 
vice" which the synod of the Greeks had de- 
clared under anathema to be due to “the images 
of the saints as to the Divine Trinity " (can. ii.). 
Thus the matter rested during the life of Charle- 
magne. In 824 Louis the Godly received from 
Michael Balbus the epistle to which we have al- 
ready referred, and was induced by it to convoke 
a svnod at Paris in the following year. "Having 
read the letter of Hadrian to Irene, the bishops 
assembled declare, in an address to Louis and 
Lothair, that as the pope “ justlv reproves them 
who in those parts rashly presumed to break the 
images of the saints, so is he known to have acted 
indiscreetly in that he commanded to give them 
superstitious worship * (Cvnstit. Župer. tom. i. 
p- 154). They support their judgments by an 
ample catena from the fathers. At this time 
Eugenius 1I. was pope, and a letter is ascribed to 
him (the contents of which make the authorship 
doubtful) in which, after quoting a letter from 
Louis and Lothair to himself, he expresses dis- 
approbation of pictures of saints altogether, and 
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even blames the Greek emperors Michael and 
Theophilus, to whom he writes, for “allowing 
any one who chose to have images painted or 
chased ? (2. p. 186). Claudius, who became 
bishop of Turin in 821, by the choice of the 
emperor Louis, finding the basilics of his diocese 
full of images superstitiously worshipped, ordered 
them to be removed (Decreta de Cultu Imaginun, 
Goldast. p. 763). He even effaced the pninted 
figure of the cross. "His argument was, “If you 
worship a cross because Christ died on one, why 
not a _manger, because he lay in one, and a ship 
because he taught from one ; . . . . a lamb, be- 
cause he is the lamb of God; but those perverse 
dogmatics will devour lambs that have life, and 
adore them painted on walls " (ib, p. 767). The 
Apology of Claudius was published after the 
council of Paris was held. As he went beyond 
that, he was opposed by many who approved of 
the acts of the council. Among these was Jonas 
the bishop of Orleans, whose work in three books 
(Adversus Claudii Taurinensis Apologeticum) is 
extant, and has preserved to us whatever remains 
of that of Claudius. In it he distinetly dis- 
allows the worship of images, while protesting 
vehemently against the extreme opinions and 
high-handed measures of his opponent :—“ Per- 
mit the images of saints and pictures of holy 
works to be painted in churches, not that they 
may be adored, but ruther that they may leud 
to them a certnin beauty, and impart to the 
senses of the unlearned the history of past 
events * (lib. i. sig. C. Colon. 1554). A few years 
later, 823, Dungalus, a _monk of St. Denys at 
Paris, published a violent attack on Claudius. 
His work (Liber Responsionum adv. Claud., &c.) 
is printed in the Maxima Biblioth. PP. tom. xiv. 
A more able production than either of the above 
is the Liber de Picturis et Imagwuibus, written 
by Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, probably about 
840. This author maintains that *“ the images 
of the apostles and of the Lord Himself were 
painted and kept by the ancients rather for love 
and remembrance than religious honour or any 
veneration after the custom of the Gentiles" 
(c. 20) ; and that ““ none of the ancient catholics 
ever thought that they are to be worshipped and 
adored " (c. 32). He laments the later practice 
as “ near to or like the heresy of idolatry or of 
the anthropomorphites, and thinks that it was 
“ rightly decreed by the orthodox fathers (in 
the counci! of Elvira), in order to put down this 
kind of superstition, that pictures ought not to 
be in churches " (c. 33). This was probably the 
last clear note of warning.  Walafrid Strabo, 
abbot of Reichenau, A.D. 842, gives an uncertain 
sound. “ We know," he says, “that icons are 
not to be adored or worshipped * (colendas), but 
he demands for them ““seemly and moderate 
honours " (De Reb. Eccl. c. 8). Hinemar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, A.D. 845, at the request of his 
comprovincials wrote a treatise, now lost, to 
explain “in what manner the images of our 
Lord and His saints are to be reverenced * (ven- 
erandae; Flodoard. Mist. Eccl. Kemens. lib. iii. 
c. 29). His teaching is not further indicated by 
our authority; but it may be safely inferred 
from his contemptuous language with respect to 
the Greek and Roman practice, which he stigma- 
tizes as “doll-worship"' (puparum cultus), and 
from his open rejection of the second council of 
Nicaea ( Opusc. lv. adv. Hincmar. Laud. c. 1x). 
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XI. The “images " of which we have spoken 
were all either pictures, like the modern Greek 
icons, or mosaics. Some writers, however, to 
prove that statuary was not unemployed by the 
early church, allege the image of our Lord 
which was said to have been set up at Paneas 
(Cesarea_ Philippi or Dan) by the woman whom 
He healed of an issue of blood. (See the Hist. 
Ecc!. of Eusebius, lib. vii. c. 18; Philostorgius, ex 
lib. vii. S 3; Sozomen, lib. v. c. 21; Asterius 
Amas. in Photii ubiioth. cod. 271.) If this were 
indeed a statue of our Lord, the solitary act of a 
semi-heathen would be no indication of the mind 
of the apostolic church. But opposite the prin- 
cipal figure was the brazen statue of a woman 
in a beseeching attitude, kneeling, and with hands 
rnised, not behind and furtively touching the 
hem of his garment, as in the gospel story. This 
suggests that the erection of the group was an 
expression of gratitude to some earthly ruler 
who had granted a petition. The costliness of 
the work creates another difficulty (see St. Luke 
Viii. 43). Nor can we build anything on the fact 
related by Lampridius that Alexander Severus 
had the images of Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, 
&c., in his lurarium (Vita Al. Sev. c. 29). It is 
possible that in the 9th century there was some 
use of statues among Christians; but we cannot 
with Mabillon (Pruef. F. in Suec. TV. S. 0. B. 
c. 29) think it a certain inference from these 
words of Agobard (De Imag. c. 31) :—** Who- 
ever adores any picture, or molten or moulded 
statue, is not giving worship to God, is not 
honouring the angels or holy men, but showing 
reverence to (their) images (simulachra). 


[W. E. S.) 
IMAGINES CLIPEATAE. The Romans 


gave this name to the heads painted on the 
shields usually hung up in their temples (Buo- 
narruoti, Usservaz. sopra alc. medaglioni, p. 9-11). 
We find in ancient Christian art a similar mode 
of treatment applied to portraits of our Lord. 
In some instances the bust of the Saviour is 
painted on a circular space in the form of a 
shield. This is notably the case in the vaulting 
of the chapel in the cemetery of Callixtus 
[JESUS CHRIST], probably the most ancient ex- 
ample of a type that became traditional.  Cii- 
peatac of the Good Shepherd as a standing figure 
are frequently met with in the vaultings of 
crypts in the catacombs. In the mosaic of the 
great arch of St. Paul without the walls we find 
the bust of our Lord ia clipeo (Ciampini, Vet. Mon. 
tab. lxviii.).  Also,in ancient ivory diptychs, 
such as that of Rambona (Buonarruoti, Vet. p. 
262), in which the clipeus is supported by two 
winged angels. Another diptych exhibits the 
shield or crown carried in a similar manner by 
two angels, and bearing in the midst a Greek 
cross instead of the figure of the Saviour (Calo- 
gera's Raccolta, vol. xl. p. 295). That this mode 
of treatment Jlasted till the 7th century is 
proved by a painting in the roof of the oratory 
of St. Felicitas; there the bust of our Lord 
appears in clinpeo (Raoul-Rochette, Disc. sur les 
types imit., p. 25). Examples may also be quoted 
in later times (Du Cange, Gloss. s. vv. Svutum, 
Thoracida). : 

Many of the sarcophagi found in Roman ceme- 
teries exhibit the effigies of a husband and wife 
carved within a shield or shell, as in the in- 
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stance figured below (Bottari's pl. rx.). Some- 
times a single figure is thus representel (/d. 
xxxvi. xl. lxxxix.). 


(Martigny, Dict. des Antig. Chret. s. v.). [C.) 


IMIZILUM (also IMIZINUM, MIZILUM, Mi- 
CILUM, MYZINUM). This word, variously spelt, 
occurs several times in the Vitae Pontišicum of 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius. 1t appears to denote 
some material of a silky nature, used for articles 
of dress of a costly description. The etymology 
of the word is doubtful; according to one view 
it is akin to the Italian ermesino, but Ducange 
(s. v.) rather connects it with camisile (Vitae 
Pontificum, Leo III. p. 418 ; Paschalis I. p. 449; 
Sergius II. p. 490; Nicolaus I. p. 584). (R.$.) 


IMMERSION. [BarTism, S 49, p. 161.) 


IMMUNITIES OF CHURCHES. [CacRcu 
(1), p- 365.) 


IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF 
THE CLERGY. *Before the time of Constan- 
tine the clergy of the Christian church enjvred 
no immunities or privileges. With the cenrer- 
šion of the emperor to the Christian faith, tne 
ministers of what became the state religion began 
to be exempted trom burdens borne by other 
members of the community, and to have special 
honours conceded to them. This policy reached 
its height in the Middle Ages, when its results 
caused a reaction to ensue which is operating at 
the present day. 

By immunities we understand in the present 
article exemptions from ordinary burdens, br 
privileges, extraordinary honours, or prerogative« 
whether sanctioned by custom only or by law. 
Both immunities and privileges may be bet re- 
viewed under three heads, as I. JUDIULAL, 
II. PECUNIARY, [1]. OFFICIAL AND SOCIAL. 

I. JUDICIAL. Under this head we have to 
distinguish, 1. Rights maintained and confirmed, 
2. Immunities allowed, 3. Privileges granted. 

1. Rights muintained and confirmed. (1) De- 
Cisions in matters of faith and in ecclesastvou 
causes.—Christianity had grown up in antagoni«m 
to the imperial power of Rome, and managing its 
own affairs under its own officers, unaffected br 
any internal interference on the part of the ciril 
authority. It jealously guarde: its independence 
when the worldly power exchanged its attitude 
of hostility for one of friendship and allianox. 
In matters ecclesiastical ecclesiastical authorits 
continued supreme. This was no immunity or 
privilege granted now for the first time asa 
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favour bestowed by a friendly chief magistrate, 
but a prescriptive right maintained, The right 
was afterwards impaired by servility on one 
side, and by the exertion of might on the other ; 
for the co-operation of the emperor was found so 
u-eful for entorcing the acceptance of conciliary 
decrees that it was appealed to by contending 
factious, and, when appealed to, the civil power 
naturally enough took upon itself to decide which 
factivn it should support and why it should 
support it. This led imperceptibly to the civil 
power being regarded as having a right to judge 
in things spiritual as well as in things civil. 
But it was rather in its political than in its 
judicial character that such claim was made or 
mdbmitted. — Ecclesiastical causes, strictly so 
called, such as trials for heresy, were never 
brvught before courts taking their authority 
from the state. This is evidenced by laws of 
successive. emperors, of_Constautius, A.D. 399 
(Cod. ITheod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, leg. 12, tom. vi. 
p- 37, ed. Gothofred. Lugd. 1665), of Valen- 
tinian and Gratian, A.D. 376 (Zbid. leg. 23, p. 52), 
of Arcadius and Honorius, A.D. 399 ( bid. tit. LI, 
leg. i. p. 298). These laws are of the same 
tenor, giving the sancetion of law to the already 
existing custom that in ecelesiastical causes 
judgment was given by church oilicers and not 
by the state courts. —** On questions of religion," 
savs the law of Arcadius and Honorius, “ bishops 
are to be judges; other cases must be carried 
before the law vourts " (1. €.) 

(2) Truds of eccesiustical persons for moral 
ofFences.—ln adlitivon to otteuces against the 
faith, those otlences against morality on the part 
of the clergy which were not civil crimes were 
by prescription under the cognisavce of ecelesi- 
astical authority alone. "This conld not be other- 
wise, as acts that were not oflences against the 
Jaw could not be carried into the law courts. 
The bishop was judged by his peers, members 
of the other clerical orders by their bishop ; 
judgment being in accordance with the canous of 
discipline promulgated by the recognized au- 
thority of church svnods. 
this jurisdiction the state simply permitted the 
exercise of a right which it found the church 
already possessed of. 

2. Imawmities allowed. (1) Ercmption of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of the secular courts 
in respect to minor ojlences.—Hitherto we have 
not arrived at any novel immunity or privilege 
granted by the state as a matter of grace. But 
soon episcopal jurisdiction over the clergy was 
extended from cases of morality to petty crimes, 
and at the same time the clergy were withdrawn 
froim the jurisdiction of the state courts in 
respect to those crimes. There was a recognized 
distinction, according to the laws of the Koman 
empire, betwcen great and petty crimes; the 
first were called atrocia delicta, the last lecia 
delicta. By the imperial favour the clergy 
became exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
secular courts in respect to the levia_ delicta, 
while subject to them, as much as any other 
citizens, in cases of grave crime, such as murder, 
rebellivn, and the like. In the reign of Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 539, this exemption was allowed to 
apply to monks and nuns as well as to the clergy 
(Justin. Novell. 79, 83; Corpus Juris Civilis, 
tom. ii. pp. 166, 174, ed. Beck, Lipsiae, 1829) ; 
and in the reign of  Heraclius, A.D. 610, it 
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appears to have beeu extended from petty offences 
to all criminal cases (Constitutiones /mperutorite, 
ad calć. Cod. Justin. ; Const. 3, p. 808, Paris, 
1628). When one of the parties was a clergy- 
man and the other a lavman, the clergyman's 
immunity from the jurisdiction of the secular 
court (did not hold good, except by the consent of 
the layman ( Valentin. Novell. 12). 

(2) Eremptin of bistops from being summoned 
into court us witnesses—By Justinian, possibly 
by Theodosius, it was enucted that no biskop 
should be required to appear at the tribunal of 
a secular judge for the purpose of giving his 
testimouy in any case before the court. The 
judge was required to send his otlicer to take the 
bishop's testimony at his own house. The words 
of Justinian's law are “ No judge is to compel 
bishops to come to a trial to exhibit their tes- 
timony, but he is to send to them some of his 
subordinate otlicers (Justin. Norell. 123, €. 7; 
Curpus Juris Civilis, tom. ii. p. 250). 

(3) Eremplion of bishops from having to take 
an oath in giving their testimoniyj.—By the law 
of Justinian above quoted it was enacted that the 
word of bishops, given on the holy gospels, 
should be accepted iu place of an oath, an oath 
beiug regarded as derogatory to their holy 
character. “That the bishops having the holy 
gospels before them may say what they know, as 
becomes priests " (Zbid.). 

(+) Evemption of bishops and presbyters fron 
ben eramined by torture while benrinj testimony. 
— According to the laws of the Koman empire, 
witnesses might be scourged and otherwise 
tortured in order to extract from them the 
truth (Cod. Justin. lib. ix, tit. 41; Corpus Jur. 
Civ. p. 323; Cod. Tneod. lib. xiii. tit. 9, leg. 2, 
tom. v. p. 105; St. Aug. Serm. ccclv. tom. v. 
p- 1572, ed Migne, al. De Diversis, 49 ; Synesius, 
Ep. 58, Op. p. 201; Paris, 1631).  Theodosius, 
with some hesitation and ambiguity, exempted 
bishops and presbyters from this liability. His 
words are: “ Presbyters are to give testimony 
without being liable to torture, provided, how- 
ever, that they do not pretend what is false. 
But the rest of the clergy below them in order 
or rank, if they have to give their testimony, are 
to be treated as the laws direct" (Cod. fheod. 
lib. xi. tit. 39, leg. 10, tom. iv. p. 331). 

3. Judiciul_ privileges. (1) Episcopal coercive 
jurisdiclion in civil cuuses.—It had been the 
custom of Christians, in accordance with the 
injunctions of St. Paul (1 Cor. vi. 4), to settle 
their dilerences before one of themselves, instead 
of going to the heathen law courts, Very svon, 
and very naturally, the oflice of arbitrator he- 
came attached to that of bishop, the bishop being 
the best qualified person to exercise the _judicial 
function. We find iustances of the exercise of 
judicial power in Sidonius Apollinaris (lib. iii. 
Ep. 12; lib. vi. Ep. 4, Op. p. 160), Synesius 
(&p. 105, Op. p. 247), St. Ambrose_ (Ep. Ixxxii. 
Ad Marcel'wn, Op. tom. ii. p. 1100; Paris, 1690), 
St. Augustine (Confess. vi. 3, tom. i. p. 720, ed. 
Migne). Down to the time of Constantine 
episcopal decisions thus given had not any force 
in law. Litigants were bound only by their 
free choice or by contract to abide by the 
verdicts given. But now coercive jurisdiction 
was given to the bishop's court. It was still 
necessary for both parties to the suit to consent 
to carry it before the bishop, but when it was 
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once carried to him his sentence was final, and 
was executed by the secular authorities. From 
Sozomen's Ecclestastical_ History (i. 9, p. 21, Can- 
tab. 1720) it would appear that this privilege 
was granted by Constantine. It is clearly re- 
cognized by a law of _ Arcadius and Honorius 
(Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 4, leg. 8, tom. ii. p. 33). 
Valentininn III. carefully distinguishes between 
religious causes, in which bishops and presbyters 
bad a prescriptive right to judge, and civil 
causes, in which they had no inherent right to 
act judicially; but he recognizes their juris- 
diction in the civil causes when the free choice ot 
the litigants has selected them in preference to 
the state judges ()alentin. Nute:l. 12, ad calc. 
Cod. Theod.). Thus bishops were made, by 
virtue of their otlice, not only arbitrators be- 
tween members of their flocks, but also magis- 
trates before whom any that pleased might carry 
their suits to be by them finally and legally 
settled. The burden of judicial business became 
so heavy (see St. Augustine, Epistola xxxiii. 
Migne, al. 147), that it was devolved upon 
presbyters (St. Aug. Epist. ccxiii. Migne, al. 110), 
deacons (Concil. Žarracon. can. iv.; Hard. Con- 
cil. tom. ii. p. 1042, Paris, 1714), and laymen 
(Socrates, Žfist. kccl. vii. 37, p. 321; Oson. 
1844); whence probably there arose the eristing 
eustom of the bishops appointing lay chan- 
cellors to preside in their courts.  Episcopal 
jurisdiction did not, however, extend to criminal 
causes, but was confined to civil questions and 
pecuniary suits.  Bishops were forbidden by 
canon law to interfere with criminal cases (see 
Concil, Tarracon. can. iv.). 

(2) Epicopal intercession.—In pecuniary cases 
bishops were magistrates, in criminal cases the 
were intercessors. Wherever the arbitrary wi 
of a despotic sovereign has power over life and 
liberty, a right of intercession is sure to become 
vested in the ministers of religion, the reason 
being that the religious character alone invests 
its possessor with so much awe as to enable him 
to dare to resist the passionate and capricious 
fury of otherwise uncontrolled power. Such a 
right begins in the courageous act of some brave 
ecclesiastic, and first being recognized by custom, 
is afterwards confirmed by law. When, at a 
more advanced stage of cirvilisation, punishments 
are calmly meted out by the scales of justice, the 
right of intercession necessarily ceases. The pro- 
priety of the privilege is argued in two letters 
that passed between Macedonius and St. Augus- 
tine (Ep. clii. cliii. Migne, al. 53, 54); the 
latter, in interceding with the tribune Marcel- 
linus for the fanatics called  Circwmcelliones, 
udvances very strong claims: “If you do not 
listen to a friend who asks, listen to a bishop 
who advises; though, as I am spenking to a 
Christian, I shall not be too bold if I say that in 
such a case as this you ought to listen to your 
« bishop that lays his injunction on you, my noble 

lord and dear son " (Ep. cxxxiii. Migne, ai 159). 
He addresses the proconsul Apringius on the 
same occasion in the same strain (Ep. cxxxiv. 
Migne, al. 160). Flavian, when the people of 
Antioch had raised a futile rebellion agninst 
Theodosius, proceeded to Constantinople. “1Iam 
come," he said to the emperor, “as the deputy of 
vur common Master, to address this word to your 
heart, “If ye forgive men their trespasses, then 
will your heavenly Father also forgive vou your 
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trespasses.'"' He returned with a mesage of 


pardon.  Eparchius,a monk whvu lived in Angou- 
leme in the 6th century, erercised so great an 
influence over the neighbouring magistrates that 
the populace rose and compelled a judge. »ho 
was about to yield to his intercession, to e1ecute 
a robber that had been guilty of murder (Greg. 
Turon. flist. Franc. vi. 8, p. 359; ed. Migu». 
1849). In the 7th century (A.D. 633) a canob vi 
the fourth council of Toledo, repeated in tte 
sixth council of Arles (A.D. &13), enjoins ca 
bishops the duty of protecting the poor, reprer- 
ing over-severe judges, aud, if necessary, repurt- 
ing to the king (Conc. Tolet. iv. can. rxsii.: 
Conc. Arelat. vi. can. xvii. ; Hard. Concu. ton. lil. 
P. 987 ; tom. iv. p. 1005). 

Closely connected with the privilege of inter- 
cession, were the further privileges ot protectivn 
of the weak, of asylum, of censorship of the 
public morals; all of which, like the rizht of 
intercession, are based upon the character belonz- 
ing to the minister of religion, not upon tke 
decision of an arbitrary statute. 

(3) Inteference in behalf of the weat.—Tbis 
practice, begun at the risk of the bisnop, hevame 
sanctioned by the laws of the empire.  Widows 
and orphans were counted the especial charge cf 
the bishop, and their property was placal urder 
his guardianship. St. Ambrose tells hi: clergy 
that they will do well if thrvugh their mean. 
the attacks of the powerful, which the wiicw« 
and orphans cannot resist, are beaten bic br 
the protection of the church. He warn> them 
not to let the favour of the rich have west 
with them, and reminds them how often he bad 
himself resisted assault in behalf of the widow, 
and indeed of any one who requirel his b-ip 
(De Ofliciig Minist. ii. 29. Op. tom. ii. p. 145) 
Justinian legalized the bishop's right of protec- 
tion in the case of prisoners, of children stelen 
from their parents, of lunatics, of feundlincs, of 
minors, of oppressed women (Cod. Just. lib. i 
tit. 4, legg. 22, 24, 27, 28, 30, 33; tom. ui. 
PP. 35-39). The fifth counci! of Orleans (A.D. 
549), decreed that the archdeacon or other 
church officer should visit the prisons, and see 
that the prisoners were cared for, and further, 
that the bishop should provide them with fed 
(Conc. Aurel. v. can. xx.; Hard. Conc. tom. iL 
p. 1447). Gregory of Tours describes a geud 
bishop as getting justice for the people, helpirg 
the poor, consoling the widow, and protecting the 
minor, as parts of his oflicial duties (Urez. 
Turon. iv. 35). 

(4) Sanctuary.—Out of the rights of inter- 
cession and protection there necessarilr grew ca 
the one side the right of sanctuary, on the other 
the right of censure. If the weak and the 
accused could look to tne bishop for help. ther 
naturally fled to him when help was needed; ard 
if the bishop might advocate the cause at tae 
accused and of the suffering, he had to make but 
one step to censuring the judge and the oppresšor, 
That churches or temples should be places of 
asylum is founded on natural piety, not cn 
positive law: and until law is all powerful, it s 
necessary that there should be such refuges trom 
sudden fury. "They eristed under tha Jewish 
and the various pagan religions, as well as under 
the Christian religion; and not only Cdristian 
churches, but statues of the emperor and the 
imperia]l standard originally enjoyed the prve 
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lege. We find the custom of sanctuary acknow- 
ledged and acted on in the time of St. Basil 
(Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xx. De Laud. Basil. Op. 
tom. ii. p. 393; Paris, 1630), St. Chrysostom 
(Op. tom. viii. p. 67, ed. Savil), Synesius (Zp. 
lviii. Op. p. 201; Paris, 1630). —Arcadius abro- 
gated it at Eutropius' instance, A.D. 398 (Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. 45, leg. 3, tom. jii. p. 361); 
but when Eutropius had himself to claim sanc- 
tuary this abrogation was itself abolished (50- 
crates Hist. Eccl. vi. 5). Shortly afterwards 
'Vheodosius II. enacted a law extending the pri- 
vilege of sanctuary from the interior of the 
chureh to its environs (Cd. Thleod. lib. ix. 
tit. 45). The persons who were allowed to take 
sanetuary were by no means all classes of crimi- 
nals, as afterwards was the duse through abuse 
of the original right. It was intended for the 
deteated party in any civil aftray, for slaves that 
were in danger of cruel treatment, for debtors, 
unless they were debtors to the state; in gene- 
ral, tor the innocent, the injured, the oppressed, 
and uny whose criminality was doubttul, and 
for whom intercession might seem likely to be 
of avail. Such persons, provided they came 
unarmed, had protection for thirty days. Slaves 
were protected, at first for one day (Uod. Theod. 
lib. ix. tit. 45, leg. 5), afterwards till their 
masters gave a promise to spare them corporal 
punishment (Concil. Epaonense, A.D. 517, can. 
xxxix.; Hard. Concil. tom. ii. p. 1051); for 
breaking which promise the masters were liable 
to suspension_ from communion (Concil, Aure- 
liancnse v. A.D. 549, can. xxii.; Hard. Concil, 
tom. ii. p. 1447). Ordinary criminals, as rob- 
bers and murderers, were not admitted till later 
times, when the privilege of asylum became 
incompatible with the due execution of the laws, 
and was abrogated with the applause of all 
lovers of justice and morality. Charles the 
Great, A.D. 779, forbid any subsistence being 
supplied to murderers, though by that time they 
had made good their right not to be directly 
delivered up to justice. 

(5) Censorskip.—The censorship vested in the 
clergy was partly a right founded on the fact 
that the church, as a religious body, took 
cognisance_of immorality within its own body, 
and exacted of its members the discipline of 
penance ; partly it was a privilege recognized by 
law, arising out of the privilege of intercession, 
and indeed torming a branch of it. The council 
ot Arles, A.D. 314, instructed bishops to have a 
special oversight of such civil magistrates as 
were Christians, and to cut them off from the 
church if they acted contrary to her laws 
(can. vii. Hard. Concil. tom. i. p. 264). St. 
Basil very boldly censured so purely a political 
act as that of separating Cappadocia into two 
provinces, A.D. 371, because it threw an incrensed 
burden of taxes on the poor (Zp. ccclxxxix. ad 
Martinianum, Op. tom. iii. p. 369; Paris, 1638). 
St. Gregory Nazianzen declared to rulers and 
governors (Šuvdarai kal čpxovres) that the law 
of Christ subjected them to his tribunal (Orut. 
xvii. Op. tom. i. p. 271 ; Colon. 1690) ; Synesius 
excommunicated Andronicus, president of Lybia 
(Ep. lmii. Op. p. 201); Orestes' hatred of 
Cyril of Alexandria was not only personal, but 
also * because the authority of the bishop took 
away so much from the power of the king's 
othcers '* (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. vii. 13, p. 293). 
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The penance performed by Theodosius I. at the 
command of St. Ambrose was a conspicuous ex- 
hibition of a censorship exerted by a bishop and 
submitted to by an emperor (Sozom. Žlist. Eccl. 
vii. 25, Op. p. 315; Theodoret, Ž/ist. Eccl, v. 17, 
Op. p. 215; Cantab. 1720). These episcopal acts 
were performed on the principle that every body 
spiritual or political has an inherent right of 
exercising discipline on itsown members, even to 
the point of excluding the refractory from its 
bosom. But the imperial laws were not slow in 
giving further rights of censorship to the clergy. 
We havealready seen that it was the duty of the 
bishop to visit prisoners. The same law (A.D. 
409) that imposed upon him this duty gave him 
also the right of admonishing the judges.  Jus- 
tinian required him, further, to report what he 
found amiss in the prison, that it might be 
corrected (Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 4, legg. 24, 23; 
Corp. Jur. (Civ. tom. ii. p. 35). 'Ihe same 
emperor likewise empowered bishops to _uphold 
good morals by putting down gaming (/bid 
leg. 25); to see that justice was impartially 
administered (/bid. legg. 21, 31); to resist 
tyranny on the part of the chief lay authorities, 
and to look after the administration of public 
property (Zbid. leg. 26). 

These rights passed over from the Byzantine 
empire to the Western nations, and no questions 
were asked as to whether they were founded in 
positive law or in prescription. The third council 
of Toledo, A.D. 589, declared bishops to have, by 
royal command, the charge of seeing how the 
judges treated the people (Conc. Tolet. iii. can. 
xviii.; Hard. Conc. tom. iii. 482). The fourth 
council we have already seen requires bishops to 
admonish judges, and to report to the kiug such 
judges as disregarded their admonitivn (can. 
xxxii.). The same charge was repeated by the 
sixth council of Arles, A.D. 813 (can. xvii.) It 
was in France that the mystical signification of 
the “two swords" was discovered (by Geottrey, 
abbot of V endome, A.D. 1095), and in accord- 
ance with the principle involved in that inter- 
pretation, ecclesiastical authority wus freely 
exerted over sovereigns. Louis le Debonnaire, 
Lothaire, and Charles the Bald, three Carlo- 
vingian princes, were deposed by councils of the 
Gallican church, while king Robert, Philip I, 
and Philip Augustus, like Henry IV., Henry V., 
and Frederick 11. of Germany, sutlered Papal ex- 
communication. But it was in France too that 
the secular authority once more revindicated its 
right in the memorable struggle between Phi- 
lippe le Bel and Boniface VIII. at the end of the 
13th century. A quarter of a century later we 
find a conference held betore Philippe de Valois 
(A.D. 1329), in which the whole question of lay 
and spiritual jurisdiction was argued by Pierre 
de Cugničres on behalf of the crown, and by the 
archbishop of Sens and the bishop of Autun in 
behalf of the church, in which the king's advo- 
cate alleged sixty-six excesses of jurisdiction on 
the part of the ecclesiastical courts. Soon after, 
the Appel comme d'abus or Appellatio tanquam ab 
abusu was instituted, which admitted appeal 
from an ecclesiastical court to the highest civil 
authority whenever it could be pleaded that the 
ecclesiastical judge had exceeded his powers or 
encrvached upon temporal jurisdiction. At the 
council of "Trent this right was assailed, but 
through the influence of the ambassadors ol 
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Charles IX. it was maintained, and it continues 
stili in vigour. 

II. PECUNIARY. 1. Zmmunities alloved. (1) 
Census Capitum or Poll Tar.—The clergy, their 
wives, children, and servants were exempted by 
Constantius from paving the poll-tax, which was 
levied on all citizens between the ages of 14 
and 65, except such as were granted immunity 
(Cod. Thevd. lib. xvi. tit. 2, lega. 10, 14). This 
was a favour shared by the clergy with the 
members of other liberal professivns. — Valen- 
tinian_exempts the higher class of  painters 
( Fieturae professores, si modo inje nui sunt) trom 
the incidence of the tax (Cod. Thcod. lib. xiii. 
tit. 4, leg. 4). This immunity is alluded to and 
pleaded by Gregory Nazianžen (Zp. clix. ad Am- 
philochium, Op. tom. i. p. 873) and_by St. Basil 
(Ep. cclxxix. ad Modestum, Op. tom. iii. n. 272). 

(2) Eprorun canonicorum adderutic or Soldiers? 
horses tar; Aurum tirenicum or Recrut tar.— 
The clergy had to pay their property tax (cen- 
sus agrorum) and all burdens on land like other 
owners and occupiers, but thev appear to have 
been exempted from any local taxation that 
might be imposed for the supply of horses for 
the army, or as a substitute for recruits. High- 
priests of the old pagan religions seem to have 
shared this immunity (Cod. Zhcod. lib. vii. tit. 
13, leg. 22; cum Gothofredi comment.). 

(3) Tradiny-tar called Chrysargyrum from 
being paid in gold and silver,and_ Zustrulis col- 
latio because collected at the end of each (vstrum. 
The inferior clergy were permitted to trade 
without paying this tax, provided their opera- 
tions were confined within moderate bounds (Cud. 
Theod. lib. xiii. tit. 1, lege. 1, 11; lib. xvi. tit. 2, 
lexg. 8, 10, 16, 36). This immunity was abused, 
and clerics were forbidden to trade by Valen- 
tinian (Cod. Theod. lib. xiti. tit. 1, leg. 16; Va- 
lenti. Norell, 12 ad cale. Cod. Theod.). The tax 
was abolished by Anastasius (Evagrius, /fist. Zvcl. 
iii. 39; Op. p. 371; Cantab. 1720). 

(+) Hfetatum or Entertaimiment-money. — The 
clergy were not compelled to receive the emperor, 
the judges, or soldiers on their circuits or travels. 
This immunity their houses shared with those 
of senators, Jewish synagogues, and places of 
worship (Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, leg. 8). 

(5) Superinđicta or Extraordinary ta.res.—The 
clergy were exempted from these by Constantius 
(Cod. Thcod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, leg. 8), by Honorius 
and Theodosius Junior (ibid. leg. 40), aud by 
Justinian (Justin. Novell, cxxxi, c. 5). 

(6) Ad tustructiones reparatiinesijue itinerum 
ct pontiwm or Highuay rute.—Bya law of Ho- 
norius and Theodosius Junior, A.D. 412, church 
lands were exempted from paying the road-tax; 
but this exemptivn was withdrawn _A.D. 423 by 
Theodosius Junior and by Valentinian 111., and 
jit was not regranted. 

(7) Cursus  publicus, anjariae, parangariae, 
translatio, ecrectio, or Conreyance-burden.—Con- 
stantius exempted the clergy from the burden 
of having to convey corn and other things for 
the soldiers and imperial ollicers (Cod. TAcod. 
lib. xvi. tit. 2, leg. 10;, but in the last year of 
his reigu, A.D. 360, he revoked tbe concession. 
The immunity was restored A.D. 382, and con- 
firmed by Honorius A.D. 412 (Cod. Thod. lib. 
ii. tit. 16, leg. 15; lib. xvi. tit. 2, leg. 40), but 
again revoked by Theodosius Junior and Valen- 
tinian, A.D. 440. 
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(8) Descriptio lucratirorum, denarišinus, unci te, 
or Municipal tar.—1f the property of a memver 
of a town-council (curi) passed bv will ta uny 
one that was not a member of the curia, the new 
owner had to pay a tax to the curi amounticg 
to the sum previously paid by the curirlis. but 
if the property passed to the church, it wes 
enacted by Justinian that the tax cvuid not he 
demanded (Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2, leg. 22; 
d\orell. cxxxi. €. 5). 

2. Pecuniary Pricrilejes. (1) Legacus.—Br a 
law of Constantine (Cod. Thcod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, 
leg. 4) it was enacted that goods mizht be te- 
queathed to the church, no distinctiou being made 
between real and personal property. Tnis law was 
confirmed by Justinian (Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2, 
leg. 13). Moneys or estates left to the churcb 
were administered by the bishop for the general 
weltare. 

(2) Žuheritance.—Constantine settled the pro- 
perty ot confessors and _martyrs dying intestate 
and without near relatives, on the churcn (Lu- 
seb, Pit. Constant. ii. 368; Up. p. 361; Paris 
1659).  Theodosius Junior and Valentinian es- 
tended the provision, so as to embrace the case 
net only of martyrs and confessors, bnt or all 
clergymen, monks, and nuns (£0d. Thesd. lih, v. 
tit. 3, leg. 1; Ced. Justm. lib. i. tit. 3, leg. 24). 

(3) Zorfeiture.—Justinian enacted that tke 
property of clergvmen or menks leaving the 
clerical or monastic life should be terivited to 
the church or monastery with which tuev had 


been connected (Cod. Justin. hib. i. tit. 3. lex, 50) 
(+4) Confiscation.—By laws of Honorius asd 


Gratian some of the property which had belangel 
to the heathen temples (Cud. TAcud. lib. xvi. tit. 
10, leg. 20) and that which was owned by heret'cs 
(ibil. tit. 5, leg. 52) was conhiscated to tne vse 
of the church. 

(5) Zmperial larqgess.—Occasionally large sus 
were bestowed_ by the emperors tor the suppurt 
of the clergy. Thus Constantine desired bi 
African Receiver, Ursus, to piy over a vast sin 
(TpiaxiAlovs gbAXe«s) to Caecilian, bishop of 
Carthage, for him to divide among the ciergy of 
Africa Mauritania and Numidia, and enabled bi 
to draw for more (kuseb. /list. Fecics x. 6, 
Pp. 722, ed. Burton). On the occasion ef an 
vecumenical counci!l being summoned, the eim- 
peror bore the travelling ex penses of the bish»ps. 

(5) State allouance.—Constantine passed a law 
requiring the prefects of each province to maize 
an annual grant of corn to the clergy out of the 
revenues of the province (Theodoret, Ž/ist. E-ci. 
i. 11; Sozomen, Hist. f.cel, v. 5). This ailowani 
was discontiuued when Julian occupied the threLe, 
but it was restorel on a limited scale after 
Julian's death. 1t is recognized by a law uf 
Justinian (Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2, leg. 12). 

lithes are not to be added to this list, as ter 
did not originate in a state grant, but in the 
voluntary liberality of individuals, grouni«i 
partly on a belief that tithes were due bv diriue 
rivht (see St. Hieron. Com. in Mat. iii. Op. tom. 
ili. p. 1829, ed. Ben. Paris, 1704; St. Aug. Znirr. 
in Psu. cxlvi. 8; Op. tom. iv. p. 1911, ed 
Migne), partly on the evident need af some sučh 
provision for the maintenance of the minist2rs 
of religion in modest independence. They became 
general in the 4th century, not as a legal impst 
but as a voluntary gift (see St. Chrysas. Zfom. 1y. 
in Ephes. s. f.; Op. tom. iii. p. 784). They 
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were made compulsory by Charles the Great, 
A.D. 778 (see Selden, Flistory of Tithes. Works, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 1146). 

III. OFFiCIAL AND SOCIAL. 1. Immunities.— 
Public offices not bringing with them their own 
salaryand emoluments were looked upon, though 
honourable in themselves, as burdens, like the 
otlice of high-sherit/ of a county among our- 
selves. Constantine, on embracing Christianity, 
exempted the clergy from the burden of bearing 
any otlices whatsoever (Euseb. Žfist. Eccl. x. 1, 
vol. ii. p. 724; Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, legg. 
1, 2,7). This concession applied to all oflices, 
whether personal (personalia munera) or praedial, 
ie. attached to property, whether honourable 
(Aonoreš or curiabia. munera) or_ mean (sordida 
munera). No change was made by subsequent 
laws in respect to personal burdens or mean 
otlices, but the experience of Constantine taught 
hin to restrain his first liberality as to the 
burdens belonging to property. For it was fvuud 
that immunity from bearing oflice was counted 
so great a boon that men of wealth, who had 
no purpose of undertaking the ministry of the 
Church, solicited and obtained minor ecelesias- 
tical posts solely with the fraudulent purpose 
of exempting their estates from the services to 
which they were liable. Constantine therefore 
enacted that no one qualified by his estate to 
bear public offices should be allowed “to fly 
to the clerical name and ministry, and that any 
who had done so with a view to declining the 
public burdens should nevertheless be compelled 
to bear them " (Cod. Thvod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, leg. 3). 
Succeeding emperors modified these laws of Con- 
stantine in a manner sometimes more sometimes 
less favourable to the clergv, the general tend- 
ency of the legislation being to exempt the 
estates of the church from civil burdens, but to 


preserve the liability o! the private property of 


the clergy—a liability which they had to fulfil 
either by finding substitutes to perform the neces- 
sary duties, or by parting with a portion at. least 
of their lands (Cd. Theod. lib. rii. tit. 1, legg. 
49, 59, 99, 121, 123, 163 ; lib. xvi. tit. 2, legg. 
19, 21). | 
Ofjicial and Social Privileges. (1) Free election. 
—ln the midst of the despoti»m of the empire the 


clergy and laity maintained their old right of 


electing, and the clergy their right of being 
elected, to the oftice and dignity of bishop. “Those 
absolute monarchs respected the freedon vf ecele- 
stastical elections; and while they distributed and 
vesumed the honours of the state and army they 
allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates 
to receive their important oflices from the free 
suHlrages o the people“ (Gibbon, IDecline and 
Fall, c. xx.) By degrees this right has been 
taken away in almost all parts of the church, 
partly on the plea that the civil magistrate repre- 
sents the laity, partly on the allegation that 
endowments and civil privileges had been granted 
bv the state, sometimes because it was consi- 
dered that the security of the state required 
such a precautiovn, sometimes (rom apprehension 


of the evil consequences expected to arise out of' 


the exciteinent of free elections, sometimes owing 
to corrupt agreements, termed concordats, made 
between the bishop of Rome assuming to represent 
ecclesiunstical interests and the king or emperor 
of a particular country, representing the civil 
power. 


(2) Authority of the higher over the lower 
clery.—The position of the bishops of the larger 
sees was made one of great dignity and im- 
portance by the subjection of the clergy and 
ecclesiastics of all classes to their uncontrolled 
authority ; and this was not restrained by any 
interference on the part of the state. The bishop 
of Constantinople presided as lord over 60 pres- 
byters, 100 deacons, 40 deuconesses, 9U sub-dea- 
cons, 110 readers, 25 chanters, 100 doorkeepers 
(Justin. Notell. ciii.), and a guild of 1100 copiutue 
or gravediggers. The clergy, under the imme- 
diate control of the bishop of Carthage, were 
upwards of 500, The paralolani alone, at Alex- 
andria, amounted to 600. All these wereallowed 
by the law as well as by custom to form in 
each central city a society which recognized the 
bishop as its head with a devotion which was 
not equalled by the retainers of any civil oflicer, 
Beyond this immediate circle of adherents a less 
defined authority was vested in the metropolitan, 
extending over all his suffragan bishops. 

(3) lights of meetin and speech.—Twice every 
year each metropolitan_ was commanded by the 
canons, and _permitted by the laws, to call to- 
gether the synod of his province: occasionally 
the emperor assembled the synod of the empire. 
At these meetings, as well as in the pulpit, free 
speech was allowed by the laws, the doctrine 
and discipline of the church were regulated, 
ecclesiastical sympathies were streugthened, and 
the power of the clergy, by being concentrated, 
Was increased. 

(4) Tokens of respect.—lt was the custom for 
the laity, not excluding the emperor, to bow the 
head to the bishop and to kiss his hand (see in- 
stances given in Valesius' note on Theodoret, 
Il,st. Eccl, iv. 6, p. 153, Cantab. 1720; and Sa- 
varo's note on Sidonius Apollinaris, viii. 11, p. 
532, Paris, 1609). It was usual to address the 
bishop by the title of God-beloved or Most-holy 
(BeopirAćoTaTos, ayibraros), and by still stronger 
terms of honour, as “ Holy Lord and Most Blessed 
Pope '—words commonly used by St. Jerome 
in writing to St. Augustine. “Per coronam 
was a common form of beseechiug a bishop 
(see St. Aug. Ep. xxxiii. al. 157, tom. ii. p. 
131, ed. Migne; Sidon. Apollinar. cum comment. 
Savan. vii. 8, p. 440). Its meaning is doubtful, 
but it is probably equivalent to the phrase 
“ your honour" (see Bingham, Antiquitivs, ii. 
9,4). Occasionally Hosannahs were sung betore 
bishops and others eminent for sanctity, but this 
practice is condemned by St. Jerome as savourin« 
of protanity and presumption (St. Hieron. tu 
Matt. xxi. 15; Op. tom. iv. p. 98). The bishop's 
seat in his cathedral was called his throne. 

There is no doubt that the position of the 
chief bishops was one of great dignitv, authority, 
wealth, and power.  Gibbon calculates that the 
average income of a bishop amounted to 600/, 
a-year (chap. xx.). This does not givean accurate 
idea of the stutus held by them, as the value of 
money is constantly changing, and averages are 
always deceptive. We may regard the bishops 
of the chief cities of the empire as maintaining 
a state superior to that of the imperial otticers 
and lay nobles, while the bishops of lesser sees 
were comparatively poor _ and obscure men, 
though enjoying a spiritual equality with their 
more prominent brethren. The simple presby- 
ter's position was a humble one, at a time when 
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bishops were comparatively more numerous than 
now and parochial endowments did not exist: 
the deacon was regarded as little else than one 
of the bishop's attendants. 

We may note in conelusion how little remains 
of all the privileges and the immunities granted 
to the clergy by the fervour of the first taith of 
a converted world. "Their judicial privileges and 
immunities exist no longer, except so far as the 
cvercive power of the bishop's court be regarded 
as a shadow of them, though once they were con- 
sidered important enough to lead an archbishop 
Becket to enter upon a life-and-death struggle 
with a Henry JI. tor their maintenance. Their 
pecuniary privileges and immunities exist no 
longer, for the grant made in some countries to 
the clergy from the national exchequer is rather 
a substitute for estates confiscated than a free 
gitt of love. “Their otlicial privileges and immu- 
nities exist no longer, unless the permission con- 
ceded to bishops to take part in national legis- 
lation, and the exemption of the clergy from 
having to serve in the army or on juries, be re- 
garded as the equivalents of the honours and 
immunities bestowed by the Caesars with so un- 
grudging a hand. “The apparent tendency of 
modern legislation, still atlected by a reaction 
from mediaeval assumptions, is to approve not 
only of the civil power resuming the privileges 
that it had bestowed, but of its transferring to 
itself those powers of self-government in respect 
to doctrine and discipline, which were not granted 
to the church as a favour, but were conhrmed 
to her by Constantine and his successors as hers 
by prescription and inherent right. 

Codex Iheodosiunus, cum comment. Gothofredi, 
Lugd. 1665. Coder J usisnianus, apud Corpus Juris 

irilig s ed. Beck. Lipsiae, 1829. — Thomassinus, 
Vetus et Nova Leclesiae Dissiplina ; Lugd. 1706. 
Bingham, Antiujuitics of the Christian Church, 
books ii. v. viii. ; Lond. 1726. Gibbon, Decline and 
Full of the Roman Empire, chap. xx.; Neander, His- 
tory of the Church, Second Period, Second Section ; 
Third Period, Second Section. Gieseler, Zext- Book 
of Eeclesiastical History, Second Period ; First 
and Second Sections. (F.M.]) 


IMPLUVIUM seems to be sometimes used to 
designate the ATRIUM, or court outside the door 
of a church, in which there was generally a 
basin or some vessel for performiug ablutions 
[FOUNTAIN; HoLy WATER] (Bingharm's Antiq. 
VIII. iii. 5). [C.] 


IMPOSITION OF HANDS (Manus impo- 
sitio, xepov driBegis, xepoBerla, xeiporovia). 
[Xeaporovla originally signified election, per suf- 
fragia manuum ertensione data. An election by 
the people always in the early church preceded 
consecration, so that it is not surprising that 
xewporovla soon came to signify the whole 
process of making a bishop, of which it pro- 
perly denoted only the first stage (Suicer, 
Thesaurus, s. v.)). 

The origin of this rite is to be looked for in pa- 
triarchal times, when it seems to have been a 
form simply of solemn benediction. Thus Jacob, 
when blessing Ephraim and Manasseh on his death- 
bed, laid his hands upon them (Gen. xlviii. 14). 
The high priest employed practically the same 
gesture as a part of the public ritual (Lev. ix. 
22, 23). So the Lord Himself blessed children 
(Mark x. 16). 
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It became also a form of setting apsrt or 
designation to important othces, as weil s«cular 
as religious, €. g., in the case of Jeshua (Num 
xxvii. 18-23; Deut. xrxiv. 9). And in «n- 
nection with the consecrativn of priests (Lev. 
viii. 22). Jewish Kabbin were set ajart br 
imposition of hands until comparativelv modern 
tines. We pass over the use of this ceremony 
in the Levitical sacrifices, and also in caths, a5 
having no Christian equivalent. — Thvuzh tru 
latter somewhat resembles the custom oT swear- 
ing with the hand laid upon relics, and upen 
the volume of the gospels even to madern time 

In the New Testament, we ind the laving cn 
of hands used by our Lord both in blessing ani 
in healing ; and again He promises to His dici- 
ples that they too should lay hand: on tha sui 
and they should recover. Tne apostles laid th«ar 
hunds as the outward sign of the bestowal ot 
the Holy Spirit, both on ordinary Christian: 
after baptism (Acts viii. 17; xix. 6), and on 
those set apart for a special ofice (Acts riji. 3; 
and probably 1 Tim. iv. 14; and 2 Tim. i. +); 
at the time when the Epistle to the Hebrew: 
was written, the doctrine of the “laving on of 
hands" was one of the elements of Car:stin 
teaching (Heb. vi. 1). [DICTIONARY OF THL 
BIBLE, vol. iii. p. xcv.] 

The imposition of hands is used in the fuvl- 
lowing ceremonies :— 

1. Zn Ordinations to the higher Orders. Toe 
4th council of Carthage had canons directing 
imposition of hands in the ordination of a bishop, 
priest, or deacon (cann. 2, 3, 4). But another 
form was provided for the subleacon, * quia 
manus impositionem non accipit." — Similarly 
for the other minor orders (cc. 5-10). Se 
also Constit. Aposš. lib. viii. c. 16. These were 
dx epordvnros Urepesla, an inferior ministry, 
and the holders insacrati ministri.  Thev were 
not allowed to enter the diaconicon, nor hanjle 
the rasa Dominica or sacred vessels ((vnc. Axya- 
then. c. 66; Basil. Ep. Canon. c. 51; Binzham, 
ili. 1). “ Manus impositio docet, e0os qui sacris 
ordinibus_ mancipantur, sacras omnes actiones, 
quasi sub Deo etlicere, utpote quein habean: 
operationum suarum in omnibus ducem ac rec- 
torem " (Pseudo-Dionysius, De Eccles. Hierarnch. 
c. 5, par. 3). *“*Hac manuum impoitiene sigoi- 
ficatur illapsus Spiritus Sancti, quem ordinap- 
precatur dari ordinando: ejusque rerimen, di 
rectio et protectio, ut scilicet Spiritus Sanctas 
ordinandum quasi manu sui regat et dirizat " 
(Amalarius de Eccles. Offic. lib. i. c. 12) 

Deaconesses also received the imjostio Ruz- 
naum ; and their ordination is erpre<ly cali2d 
both xeporovia and xeipofegia in the 15h 
canon of Chalcedon. [ORDINATION.] [S.J.E.] 

2. In the restitution of holy orders, as in tne 
original conferring, the impositivn of the hard- 
of the archbishop formed an essential porticu oi 
the rite (Martene, Zif. Ane. LII. ii.). 

3. In baptism the laving-on of hauds, with unc- 
tion, followed in the most ancient times immedi- 
ately upon the washing of water [ BAPTIsM. $ 15, 
p- 157]; nor was the custom obsolete in the Wcst 
in the 13th century (Martene, R. A.Lii. 1$ 3) 
while in the East it is practised still. This is hew- 
ever to be understood, in the West at iesst, to 
refer to baptisms at which the bishop himself was 
present, as was generally the case when bnplism 
took place—ercept in cases of ertremity—unly at 
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certain solemn seasons. When oaptism was fre- 
quently celebrated in the absence of a bishop, 
while the laving-on of hands and chrismation 
on the forehead was a privilege of the epis- 
copal_ order _(/0. A. [. ii. 3,8 2), the custom 
arose of the baptized being presented to the 
bishop at some convenient season separate from 
that of baptism. [CUONFIRMATION.] The Ara- 
bic canons, called Nicene (c. 595), desire the 
chorepiscopus in his circuits to cause the boys 
and girls to be brought to him, that he may sign 
them with the cross, pray over them, lay his 
hands upon them, and bless them. Bede tells 
us that Cuthbert used to journey through his 
diocese, lavyinyg his hands upon those who had 


been baptized, that they might receive the Holy" 


Ghost (Vića Cuthberti, c. 29, in Migne's Patrol. 
xciv. 769D) Ancient authorities, however, give 
at least as grent prominence to the chrismation 
on the forehend which was reserved tor the 
bishop, as to the laying-on of hands. See on 
the whole subject Martene, Do Itit. Ant. lib. i. 
c. ii.; Binterim, Denkwiurdigkeiten, vol. 1, pt. 1, 
p. 206 ff. 

4. In the reception of a heretic into the church, 
whose baptism was recognised as valid, imposition 
of _hunds was the form of conferring those gitts 
of the Holy Spirit which he could not have re- 
ceived in a heretical community [CONFIRMATIOXN, 
p- 425; HERESY, p. 768). 

5. Zn benedictions the laying-on of hands is 
constantly used; as, in the benediction of an 
abbat (4. A. ILi. 3); of a virgin dedicated to a 
religious life (ih. II. iv. 16); of a king (ib. II. x.), 
as when St. Columba, who was _an abbat and not 
a bishop, laid his hands on the head of Aidan 
and cousecrated him as king (Cumineus Albus, 
Vita S. Columbae c. 5, in Acta _ 28. Bened. 
saec. 1). 

6. In the visitation of the sick the priest and 
the faithful who are with him are directed to lay 
hands on the sick (Martene, R. A. I. vii. 4, Ordd. 
4, 5, 14, etc.), with the prayer that the Lord 
would vouchsafe to visit and relieve His servant. 

7. In absolution the laying-on of hands accom- 
panied the prayer for the remission of the sins 
of the penitent (Martene, R. A. I. vi. 3, Ordd. 
3, 9, ete.). [C.] 

IMPOTENT MAN, CURE OF. Guene 
bault mentions (s.v. * Boiteux," p. 164) a fine 
baus-reliet of the cure of the lame man at the 
gate of the Temple, with apparent reference to 
Acts iii. 2, as published in /fonumenta crypta- 
rwn Vaticani, Angelus de Gabrielis, fol. pl. Ixxix. 
no. 3. “Notice of the universally-treated subject 
of the healing of the paralytic man will be found 
under the heading PAKALYTIC. — [R.St.J.T.] 


IMPRISONMENT OF THE CLERGY. 
Seclusion ot criminous clerks, generally in a 
monastery, appears to have been resorted to as 
a disciplinary measure as early as the 6th 
century. — Justinian_ (Norellue, cxxiii. c. 20) 
orders “that if any presbyter or deacon were 
convicted of giving false evidence in a civil 
cause, he should be suspended from his function 
and confined to a monastery for three years." 
Laymen were scourged for this crime. So the 
2nd council at Seville (can. 3), in the case of 
vagrant clergy: “ Desertorem tamen clericum, 
cingulo honoris 'atque ordinationis suae exutum, 
aliquo tempore monisterio relegari convenit: 
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sicque posten in ministerio ecelesiastici ordinis 
revocari." A similar canon directing deposition 
and relegation to a monastery to be inflicted 
upon clerks guilty of certain crimes, passed at the 
council of Agde (c. 1). A distinction was drawn 
by the first council of Micon between the 
inferior_clergy (junior) and the higher orders 
(honoratior). The former were to receive forty 
stripes, sive one, whilst the latter were im- 
prisoned thirty days for the same offence ( Conc. 
Šlutiscon. T. can. 8). Pope Gregory the Great 
seems to have laid down (ZEpp. vii. 50) an intel- 
ligible principle: that such crimes as were by 
the Mosaic law punished with death, when com- 
mitted by clerics, incurred the penalty of deposi- 
tion without hope of restoration (desperationem 
sacrarum dignitatum). To these he added some 
others, fornication, adultery, perjury, and such 
like: all these incurred irregularity. — Other 
otlences were expiated by poenitentia in a mo- 
nastery for a longer or shorter time (Thomassin, 
Vet. et Nova Lecl Disc. tom. ii. lib. i. c. 59). 
Individuals would sometimes segregate them- 
selves of their own accord to expiate some fault, 
The same Gregory praises (fpp. vii. 12) Satur- 
ninus, bishop of Jadera ( = Zara), in Dalmatia, for 
so doing in order to atone for communicating with 
the excommunicated archbishop of Salona (/b. 
c. 39).  Joannes lDefensor, whom Gregorv had 
sent into Spain to execute a sentence of six 
months" relegation to a monastery upon a certain 
bishop who had driven an unofiending neighbour 
from his see, pronounced the senteuce far too 
lenient. The same punishment was inflicted 
upon certain bishops who had condemned an inno- 
cent person. When Gregory imprisoned clerics he 
was in the habit of making an annual payment 
for their maintenance to the monastery that 
received them (Thomassin, u. 8. IIl. lib. ii. c. 29), 
but whether derived from the offender's bene- 
fice, or the property of the pope himself, does 
not appear. The tendency was perhaps to bear 
more lightly on crimes of the kind mentioned 
above; but incontinence_ was always heavily 
punished. — Hincmar, and after him Flodoard, 
tell the story of Genebald, bishop of Laudunum 
(Laon), who for a crime of this kind was con- 
demned to seven years" penitence, and even put 
into fetters by his metropolitan, Remigius, 
bishop of Rheims (Hincmar, Vita S. IRemiq.). 
And for capital crimes the incarceration was for 
life, and included a sentence of perpetual lay- 
comwmunion (Conc. Epavn. can. 22). 

But during the reign of Charlemagne a some- 
what milder rule prevailed.  Hincmar, and also 
Rabanus, archbishop of Mentz, were inclined to 
distinguish between secret crimes, and those which 
caused open scandal, and to treat the former 
more leniently upon confession and repentance. 
Probably the general declension of morals at that 
period forced them to make some abatemnent from 
the rigid rules of a purer age. Accordinglv, 
canonical punishments were generally lizhtened 
from this time (Thomassin, &.8. tom. ii. lib. i. 
c. 60; Bingham, bk. xvii. c. 4). 

The larger churches had sometimes prisons in 
their precincts as well as monasteries [DECANIA]. 

[S.J. E.) 


IMPROPRIATION is the assignment of 
ecelesiastical tithes to a layman, and is to be 
distinguished from appropriation, which is the 
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assignment of them to a college or other cor- 
poration, some of whose members are in orders. 
The practice seems to have sprung up only about 
the beginning of the 9th century. o. 

Very soon after the payment of TITHES (see 
the article) became general, the alienation of 
them by the lnity began. Thus a council at 
Ingelheim (A.D. 948) in its 8th canon protests 
against this new form of robbery: “ Ut obla- 
tiones fidelium, quatenus altari deferantur, nihil 
omnino ad laicalem potestatem, dicente Scriptura, 
“Qui altari serviunt, de altario participentur.'" 
(So Thomassin, Vet. et Nora Eccl. Discip. III. 
lib. i. c. 7, n. 8), who interprets this canon as 
referring to tithes. Louis IV. of France, and 
the emperor Otho, were present at this council. 
To the same effect a council of Metz in its 2nd 
canon, quoting Mal. iii. 8-10. —1t was not un- 
common for the lay lords to seize the oppor- 
tunity of the vacancy of a bishopric or a parish, 
to make these depredations (Vid. Thomassin, 
tom. iii. lib. ii. c. 53, for instances of this). 
And we find even that the monks of St. Denis 
had got possession of some tithes (it does not 
appear_how) and wanted to sell them. This 
seems to be a distinct case of appropriation, 
and we learn the facts from a letter to them 
of Hincmar of Rheims, who protests against 
their selling what they ought to restore to the 
parish priest. 

But any instances we find in these times are 
exceptional, and apparently the result of violent 
and illegal seizure by lavmen of ecclesiastical 
dues. As Thomassin observes: “ Necdum tune 
in mentem quidquam venisse de decimis infeo- 
datis. = Involaverant decimas Laici, necdum 
pacifice possidebant, necdum obducere potuerant 
huic rapinae vel colorem legitimae possessionis. 
Quin identidem commonebantur profani deprae- 
datores, ut  ecclesiae_ restituerent, quae jure 
retinere non possent " (tom. iii. lib, i. c. 7). 

It is in the next and succeeding ages that we 
must look for impropriation as a legally recog- 
nised condition of ecclesiastical property. 

[5.J. E] 

IN PACE. [INSCRIPTIONS, p. 854 ff.) 


INCENSE. There is no trace of the use of 
incense in Christian worship during the first four 
centuries. On the contrary, we meet with many 
statements in the writings of the early fathers 
which cannot be reconciled with the existence of 
such a custom. Thus Athenagoras, A.D. 177 :— 
“The Creator and Father of the universe does 
not require blood nor smoke, nor the sweet smell 
of flowers and incense" (Legatio, & 13).  Ter- 
tullian, A.D. 198, comparing certain Christian 
customs with heathen, says, “It is trve, we buy 
no frankincense; if the Arabians complain of 
this, the Sabeans will testify that more of their 
merchandise, and that more costly, is lavished 
on the burials of Christians, than in burning in- 
cense to the gods " (Apol. c. xlii.). “1 ofter Him 
A rich sacrifice . . . not one pennyworth of the 
grains of frankincense," &c. (ib. c. xxx.). Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, A.D. 192, contrasting the 
reasonable service of Christians with that of the 
heathen says, that “ the truly holv altar is the 
just soul, and the perfume from it holy prayer " 
(trom. lib. vii. c. vi. & 32). “If then they 
should say that the great High Priest, the Lord, 
otlers to God the incense (Ovuiaua) of sweet 
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smell, let them not suppose that the Lord offr« 
this sacrifice and sweet smell of incense, but it 
them understand that He offers on the altar the 
acceptable gift of charity and spiritus! per:nine 7 
(Faedug. lib. ii. c. 8, & 67). —Arnobius, A.D. 25, 
says of the use of frankincense among the hva- 
then, “It is almost a new thing, nor is the term 
of years impossible to be traced since the know- 
ledge of it tlowed into these parts ... Butif 
in the olden times neither men nor gods senght 
after the matter of this frankincense. it is provel 
that it is vainly and to no purpose oflerel new 7 
(Adđr. Gentes, lib. vii.) Lactantius, A.D. 345 :— 
“[t follows that I show what is tne trne sacri- 
fice of God . . . lost any one should think that 
either victims, or odours, or precious gitts are 
desired by God. . . . This is the true sacnnce, 
not that which is brought out of a chest, hut 
that which is brought out of the heart 7 (hr. 
Instit. Epit. c. 2). He also quotes with appro- 
bation a saying of the Neo-Platoni<sta that 
“ frankincense and other perfumes ought netto 
be offered at the sacrifice of God "' (Iirin. [asti 
lib. vi. & 25). St. Augustine, 596 :—** We go 
not into Arabia to seek for frankincense, nor do 
we ransack the packs of the greedy trauder. Gol 
requires of us the sacrifice of praise * (Anarr. im 
Ps. xlix. & 21). The above are brief erracts 
from passages, often of considerable lergth, all 
bearing on the subject ; and not a single author 
makes the least allusion to any Christian rife cf 
incense, or any reservation from which we cculd 
infer that such a rite existed. Their langvaze 
precludes the supposition. 

It is probable, however, that incense was verr 
early employed in Christian places of worship as 
a supposed disinfectant, and to counteract unp €3- 
sant smells ; and that this was the orizin of that 
ritual use of it, which began in the 6th or prossi- 
bly the 5th century. Tertullinn. who, as we hare 
seen, denies by implication the ritual use, vet savs, 
“1f the smell of any place otlend me, 1 hurn 
something of Arabia; but not," he adds, “with 
the same rite, nor the same dress, nor the same 
appliance, with which it is done betore idcls" 
(De Cor. Mil. c. 10). The following is a tene- 
diction of incense, used in the days of Charie- 
magne and later, in which no other object than 
that which Tertullian had in burning it is re- 
cognized :—“ May the Lord bless tnis incers to 
the extinction of every noxious stench, and kine 
it to the odour of its sweetness' (Martene. /w 
Eccl. Ant. Rit. lib. i. c. 4, Art. 12, ordd. 3, #1 
There is no mention of incense in the se-alvel 
liturgy of St. Clement, which is supposed to re- 
present the offices of the 4th century: ner in- 
deed in the Apostolical Constitutems with which 
it is incorporated.  Pseudo-Dionysius (prvbičir 
about 520, but possibly somewhat earlier) is tre 
first who testitjes to its use in religicus crre- 
monial:—“ The chief priest (bishop) having 
made an end of sacred prayer at the divine altar, 
begins the censing with it, and goes over the wboie 
circuit of the sacred place" ( //iwrarch. kors. & 
iii. sect. 2; comp. sect. 3, $ 3). A thurible of zold 
is said by Evagrius to have been sent bra ding 
of Persia to a church in Antioch about ovi 
(Zlist. Ecdl. lib. vi. c. 21). The most ancicnt 
Ordo Romanus, which Cave supposes to hare 
been compiled about 730, and which mar belunt 
to the 7th century, orders that in pontitical 
masses a subdeacon, bearing a goklen cen=r, 
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khall go before the bishop (of Rome) as he leaves 
the «ecretarviam for the choir, and two with 
censers before the deacon gospeller as he proceeds 
with the gospel to the ambo (8$ 7, 11, in Ifusae. 
Ital. tom. ii.). These rules are also given in the 
next revision of the Ordo, which may be a cen- 
turv later (i9. 68 4, 8). This latter :document 
says also, ** After the gospel has been read . .. 
the thuribles are carried about the altar, and 
afterwaras taken to the nostrils of persons (hom- 
inum), and the smoke is drawn up towards the 
face by the hand " (8 9). This probably origi- 


nated in its earlier natural use as a means of 


sweetening and (as they thought) purifying the 
air ;+but we sec in it the probable origin of the 
strictly ritual censing of persons in the West. 
In the same Ordo, which was certainly in use 
before Amalarius wrote (about 827), is a direc- 
tion that atter the oblates and the chalice have 
been set on the altar, with a view to their con- 
secration, “the incense be put on the altar? 
(8 9). Here we_ have the probable germ of the 
later “censing of the gitts." It is probable, 
however, that such ritual practices were for 
some time contined to Rome. We do not observe 
any reference to the use of incense in the Galli- 
can Liturgies which were in use down to the 
time of Charlemagne, nor is it mentioned bv 
Germanus of Paris, A.D. 555, in his explanation 
of liturgical rites (Martene,. u. 8. ord. 1), nor by 
Isidore of Seville, A.D. 610, in his book on the 
otlices of the church. We may also inter its 
rarity within our period, and the little import- 
ance attached to it throughvut the 9th century, 
from the fact that it is not mentioned by Florus 
of Lyons, Rabanus of Mentz, or Walatrid_ of Rei- 
chenau, in works largely devoted to questions of 
ritual. 

The so-called Missa Illyria (Martene, u. s. 
ord. 4) preserves the Scriptural svmbolism bv 
directing the priest to say, when the incense is 
burnt, “Let my prayer be set forth in Thr 
sight as the incense " (Ps. exli. 2). But in the 
same and later ordines [ORDO] it represents 
divine influence on the soul, according to the 
following explanation of Amalarius:—“ The 
thurible denotes the body of Christ in which is 
fire. to wit, the Holy Spirit, from whom proceeds 
a good odour, which every one of the elect wishes 
to snatch towards himself. "Fhe same odonr is 
a token that virtue (bonam operationem) goes 
forth out of Christ, which he who wishes to 
live passes into his own heart" (De Eccdles. 
Ofic. lib, ili. c. 18). The reader will observe 
the allusion to the mode of inhaling the smoke 
above described. 

This notice would be imperfect without a re- 
ference to certain passages from earlv writers, 
which have led some to suppose that notwith- 
standing the authorities above cited, the ritual 
use orincense was known in the Christian church 
from the beginning. As the earliest testimony 
we often see alleged the third apostolical canon, 
which forbids that “ beside honey and milk, and 
new enrs of corn and bunches of grapes in their 
season (see FRUITS, OFFERING OF), anything else 
shall be ollered on the altar, at the time of the 
holy oblation, than oil for the lamp and incense " 
(Bever. Pandect. tom. i. p. 2). The Arabic para- 
phrase has more generally, “in the time of the 
sacraments and prayers" (i). tom. ii.; Annot. 


p- 16). 


It will be sern that this canon does not | rite. 
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mention the ritual use of incense, nor can it be 
shown that the incense mentioned was designed 
for such use. It was without doubt often used 
as a perfume, and in the caves and catacombs 
in which the first Christians often worshipped, 
and in which their dead were frequently buried, 
would sometimes be thought almost as necessary 
as the lamp-oil, on behalf of which a similar ex- 
ception was made. We must add too that the 
whole of the clause above cited looks like a late 
addition to the very simple code which is as- 
sicned, with probability, to the middle of the 
3rd century, though the tirst mention of it occurs 
in 394 (Tillemont, JZem. Evel. tom. ii. p. 76). 
Pseudo-Hippolvtus, alleged as the bishop of 
Portus, 220, but in reality some centuries later: 
—** The churches lament, with a great lamenta- 
tion, because neither the oblation nor the (rite 
of) incense is celebrated " (De Cunsunim. Hmdi, 
c. 34). Here we have nothing more than ima- 
gery borrowed from well known _rites of the 
Mosaic law. The language was probably sug- 
gested by that ot the following passage in St, Basil, 

370, which has been brought forward with the 
same object :—*“ The houses of prayer were cast 
down by unholy hands, the altars were vver- 
thrown, and there was no oblation nor incense, 
no place of sacrifice, but fearful sorrow, as a 
cloud, was over all" (/n Gordnum 3Mrrt. Hom. 
xix.). St. Basil here is merely in part citing 
and partly paraphrasing, with reference to the 
church under persecution, what Azarias in the 
Song of the 'Fhree Children says of the state 
of Jerusalem during the captivity (“ept. Vers. 
v. 14). St. Ambrose savs, with reference to the 
appearance of the angel to Zacharias “on the 
right side of thealtar otincense " (St. Lukei. 11), 
“ Would that an angel might stand by us also as 
we burn (or rather Aeap, adolentibus) the altars" 
(Zrpos. Evang. S. Luc. lib. i. & 28).  Incense is 
not mentioned here, and “adolere" does not 
necessarily imply the use of fire, so that no al- 
lusion to incense may have been intended. It is 
probable, however, that the thought of incense 
was suggested to St. Ambrose by the mention of 
“the altar of incense." We therefore further 
point out that if he was thinking of material 
incense, as used in the Christian church, jt must 
in his time have been burnt on altars, which no 
one asserts ; and, moreover, that St. Ambrose ex- 
plains himself by a paraphrase of his own words, 
“as we heap the altars, as ue bring the sacrifice." 
The incense in his mind was “the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving." The testament of 
St. Ephrem the Syrian, a spurious document of 
uncertain date, is also quoted with the same 
object :—“I exhort you not to bury me with 
sweet spices . .. but to give the fumigation of 
sweet-smelling smoke in the house of God . .. 
Burn your incense in the house of the Lord to 
His praise and_ honour * (Zest. S. Ephr. in Surii 
Vitae. Sanct.srum, Feb. 1). The actual use of 
incense during the funeral ceremony appears to 
be intended here; but the evidence of a late 
forgery is worth nothing. We may add that 
there was an obvious natural reason, such as 
the first Christians would have recognized with 
Tertullian, for burning incense at a funeral ; 
and it is probable that the custom of using 
it then contributed not a little to the intro- 
duction of the practice as a purely religious 
(W.E. S.) 
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INCEST (Zncestus) is defined by the Decree 
of Gratian (causa 36, qu. 1, c. 2, $4) thus: “In- 
cestus est consanguineorum vel affinjum abusus," 
where we are of course to understand affinity or 
consanguinity such as would be an impediment 
to matrimony (Van Espen, Jus Eccles. P. iii. tit. 
iv. cc. 48, 49). 

Christian morality extended the range of “ pro- 
hibited degrees" within which it was unlawful 
to contract matrimony, and consequently the 
conception ot incest, much beyond that of the 
heathen world. The apologists, as Minucius 
Felix (Octav. c. 31) and Origen (c. Celsum, V. 
p. 248, Spencer) speak with horror of the licence 
given to Persians and Egyptians of _marrying 
persons near in blood ; and Augustine (De Civi- 
tate, xv. 16) insists upon the natural loathing 
which men feel at connexions of this kind. 
Gothofred (on the TAeodosian Code, lib. iii. tit. 
12) gives many instances of marriages among 
the Romans—as of uncle with niece—which the 
feeling of Christendom universally condemns. 
[AFFINITY; PROHIBITED DEGREES. | 

Basil the Great (ad Amphilochium, c. 67) holds 
incest with a sister to be a crime of the same 
degree as murder. He who commits incest with 
a half-sister, whether by the father's or the 
mother's side, during the time that he continues 
in his sin, is to be absolutely excluded from the 
church ; after he is brought to a sense of his 
sin, he is for three years to stand among the 
“ Flentes " at the door of the church, begging 
those who enter to pray for him; then he is to 
pass another seven years among the “ Audientes,? 
us still unworthy to pray with the rest; then, 
if he show true contrition, and on his earnest 
entreaty, he may be admitted for three years 
among the “Substrati;" then, if he bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, in the tenth 

ear he may be admitted to the pravers of the 
faithful, but not to offer with them ; then, after 
continuing two years in this state, he mayat 
last be admitted to holy communion (c. 75). 
The same punishment is prescribed for one who 
conumits incest with a daughter-in-law (c. 76). 
He who marries two sisters, though not at the 
same time, is subject to the penalties of adultery, 
1.6. two years among the Flentes, two among the 
Audientes, two among the Substrati, and one 
among the Consistentes, before he can be ad- 
mitted to communion. And genernlly, he who 
marries within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity (T7)s dreipnućvns qvyyevetas) is liable 
to the penalties of adultery (c. 68). The council 
of Elvira (Conc. Elib, c. 61), A.D. 305, allotted 
to a marriage with a deceased wife's sister the 
penalty of fifteen years' excommunication ; that 
ot Neo-Caesarea (c. 2), A.D. 314, decreed the ex- 
communication of a woman who married two 
brothers for the whole of her life, except that 
in peril of death she might be admitted to com- 
munion, on promising to renounce the connexion 
if she recovered (Bingham, Antiq. XVI. xi. 3). 

The Penitentials, as might be expected, pro- 
vide penalties for incest; those, for instance, of 
Theodore, of Bede, and of Egbert assign to dif- 
ferent forms of this sin perioda of penance vary- 
ing from five to fifteen years (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils and Documenta, iii. 179, 328, 420). [C.] 


INCLINATION. [GENUFLEXION, p. 725.) 
INCLUSI. Monks living in detached cells 
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within the precincts of the monastery (“intra 
septa ") were termed “ inclusi." These were 
monks either of long experience or of delicate 
health (Conc. Agath. A.D. 506, c. 38). They were 
subject to the control of the abbot, but not to 
the ordinary rules of the monastery (Marteve, 
Reg. Comm. c. 1; Menard, Concord. Regul. €. 3, 
S 6). See HERMITS and HESYCHASTAE. 

(I. G. S.] 
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INDICTION. From the middle of tbe 
4th century a new note of time begins to appear 
in dates; Zndiction, followed bv an ordinal 
number, from I. to Xv., as a character of the 
year, is appended to its "customary designation: 
0.g., Coss. M. et N. (or Anno ab Incarnatione—) 
Indictione—. In respect of its origin, “1In- 
dictio" is a term of the RomapD fseus, meani»z 
“ quidquid in praestationem inđicitur," notice or 
a tax (on real property, Cod. Justin. x. 6, 3), 
“ assessment," čxuvćungis : thence it came to 
denote the year on which the tax was assessed, 
beginning 1st September, the epoch of the im- 
perial fiscal vear. It seems that in the pro 
vinces, after Constantine, if not  earljer. tn» 
valuation of property was revised upon a census 
taken at the end of every filteen years, or three 
lustra (Ideler, db. 2. 347 sqq., trom Sarignr, 
iiber die Steververfassung unter den RKinisern, in 
the Transactions of the Berlin Roya! Academr, 
18522, 23). From the strict observance of this 
fiscal regulation there resulted a marked term 
of fifteen years, constantly recurrent, the Ci-cie 
of Indictions, 1) č kal Šekaćrnpis rev 'Irdixriwrer 
(or ?Ivčixrev), which became available for chro- 
nological purposes as a “* period of revolution " 
of fifteen years, each beginning 1st September: 
which (except in the Spanish peninsula) con- 
tinued to be used as a character of the vel 
irrespectively of all reference to taxation. The 
Indictions (like the “solar cycle*' of Sundsr 
letters, twenty-eight years, and the lunar crcie, 
nineteen years, of“ Golden Numbers," bes:ie 
which this circle has obtained place in chrenos- 
logv) do not form an era: the annered ordinal 
number is reckoned from the epoch of the circie 
then current: it is not expressed how manr 
circles have elapsed since any given point «f 
time. It is certain that Septemler 1st is tha 
original epoch of each indiction (St. Ambra 
Epist. ad Episc. per Aemil. 2,256, fndicttoe cum 
Septembri mense incipit ; and de Noe et Arvq, c. 
17. A Septembri mense annus videtur incipere. 
sicut  Indictionum  praesentium  usus  ostend.: 1 
From any given date of a known PJENI to which 
its indiction is added, as e.g., “3 id. August. 
Symmacho et Bčetio Coss. [=11 Aug., A.n. 322] 
in fine Indictionis XV." (Reines. Žnusc-ript. Vet. 
978), it results that a circle of indictivns began 
210 (=14x 15) yesrs earlier, ie., A.D. 312. Now 
as it is only since Constantine that “ Indiction “ 

makes its appearance as a note of time, and as 
with the defeat and death of Marentius in the 
autumn of that year Constantine attained ts 
undisputed empire, the date, A.D. 312, 1 Sept.. 1 
accepted as the epoch of the first circle of in- 
dictions,  Hence the technical rule for finding the 
indiction of each year. To the ordinal number 
of the given year A.D. (beginning with 1 January) 
add 3: diride the amount by 15: the remaind:r 
denotes the indiction : if there be_no remainder, 
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tha year is Indict. 15. Thus, in respect of the 
above-cited date, A.D. 524% (August 11th), the 
division of 525 by 15 gives no remainder; there- 
fore Jan. Ist tn Aug. 31st of that year lie in In- 
diction 15, beginning at 1 Sept. of A.D. 521. The 
author of the Paschal Chronicle (probably a man 
of Antioch) makes the cirele of Indictions begin 
much earlier, viz, at the epoch of the Antiochene 
era, 1 Gorpiaeus=1 Sept. U.C. 705=n.c. 49; at 
which year he notes: ““ Here begins the first 
year of the 15-year circle of indictions, with the 
first pear of C. Julius Caesar:*" and thencefor- 
ward he adds to each year its indiction. Twenty- 
four complete circles (24 x 15= 360) end there- 
fore at 1 Sept. A.D. 312: and at 01. 273, 1, Cosa, 
Constantino III., Licinio IIl., U.C. 1066, beginning 
1 January, A.D. 313, he notes: IviukTidvov 
Kovoravriviavov dvravĐa čpxh—to be under- 
stood as meaning that the first eight months of 
that consulship belonged to that first year. 
(So, throughout, the Indiction in Chron. Pasch. 
is attached, not to the year in which it began, 
but to the following year, beginning 1 January, 
which coutains eight months of it. Comp. 
Clinton, #. R. Append. 1 and 2.) — Although 
there is no trace elsewhere of this earlier system 
of indictions, it does not follow, in Ideler's judg- 
ment (2, 351), that the statement of the Paschal 
Chronicle is entirely without foundation. A 
fiscal regulation, proceeding by periods of fifteen 
years may, he thinks, have obtained in Syria 
and other Fastern provinces: and the assumption 
would serve to explain the circumstance, else 
unaccounted for, that in the reckoning of Antioch, 
the year (of the era of the Seleucidae) begins 
1 September, not at the old 1 October. — Some 
later writers, misled by the merely technical 
rule above given, have assumed that the In- 
dictions actually had their beginning three years 
before the Nativity, i.e. before our A.D. 1, with 
the ““decree of Caesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed?' (St. Luke iii. 1). So 
says Duranti—a writer of the 13th century 
(Speculum Juris. t. i. pt. 1, p. 281): “ Caesar 
Aug. decretum proposuit, ut describeretur uni- 
versus orbis ; 1.e., ut quilibet aestimaret bona sua, 
describens orbem sub tributo sibi singulis quin- 
decim annis reddendo, quod quidem tempus divisit 
per tria lustra,'" &c. And the rule concerning 
three years to be added to the year-date (A.D.) 
rests, he adds, on the fact, “quia tot praecesserant 
de indictione quando Christus natus fuit, vel quia 
praemissum edictum Caesaris tribus annis prae- 
cepit Nativitatem Christi. 

It is only in the latter half of the 4th century 
that the iudictions first appear in dates. St. 
Athanasius, in a fragment of his work de 
Synodis, opp. t. i. pt. 2, p. 737, gives “In- 
diction XIV." with the date (=A.D. 341) of the 
council of Antioch ; but that work was written 
towards the close of his life (ob. 371), at which 
time this method of dating was in common use. 
The earliest clear instance is the date of a decree 
of Constantius (Cod. Theod. xii. 12, 2), of the 
rear 356, or_rather (for the text needs correc: 
tion) 357. From the earliest years of that cen- 
tury the yearly appointment of consuls became 
irregular, and from time to time the designation 
of the year, instead of Coss. M. et. N., became 
post consulatum M. et N. There was even an 
uncertainty in the numbering of a set of post- 
consulate years: for instance, some would de- 
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signate the first vacant year anno post consul- 
atum M. N. i.; others, after the old fashion of 
numbering, anno ii. (Pagi, Dissert. Hypat. p. 
319; Ideler, 2, 345 note). A further source 
of uncertainty was the difference of epochs of 
the year. But the fifteen-years* circle of indic- 
tions once established throughout the empire 
provided a correction for all such uncertainty, 
go long as it continued to be understood, that the 
year of indiction began on the 1st of September 
(preceding the 1st of January of the year found 
by the rule above given). And, in fact, this was 
the established practice during the greater part 
of the period with which we are concerned in this 
work. In the Codex Theodosianus, indeed, its 
learned annotator, Gothofred, finds indications 
of four distinct reckonings of the indictions, viz. 
the /talica, A.D. 312; Orientalis, 313; and two 
of Africa, 314 and 315. As regards the sup- 
posed Orientalis, Cardinal Norris (De Anno et 
Epochis Syro-Muced. Dissertat. IV. c. iv.: Opp. 
to ii. col. 422 sqq.) hus shown that its epoch ia 
the 1st September, A.D. 312. — Concerning the 
two supposed different Atrican reckonings, sce 
Ideler ( /db. 2, 354 sqq.; Zehrb. p. 409). Apart 
from these inferences from the 'Theodosiun Codex, 
we find no trace, except here and there in corrupt 
texts and negligent dates, of a different reckon- 
ing: Dionysius Exiguus knows no other thau 
that which is expressed by the usual rule (Argu- 
menta paschalia, ii.J. To trace the history of 
the use of the indictions through the ditferent 
provinces of the Roman empire would, as Ideler 
remarks, require extensive disquisition. In re- 
spect of France, Mabillon has shown (de re 
diplomat. ii. 24, 26) that this note of time does 
not appear in public acts before Uharlemagne, 
but in acts of councils, and in writers, it is found 
earlier. But far down into the middle ages its 
use became so general that it is rarely absent 
from dates attached to civil or ecclesiastical 
documents in Italy, France, Germany (in the 
Pyrenaean peninsula it seems never to huve been 
established). — Duranti, writing in the 13th cen- 
tury, testifies (u. s.) : “ Tantae fuit auctoritatis 
indictio, ut nullus sine ed fieret contractus, nec 
privilegium, nec testamentum, nec alia seriptura 
sollennis: et etiam hodi eandem obtinet aucto- 
ritatem." 

With the desuetude of the Imperial fiscal 
regulation, with which the indictions originated, 
the original epoch, 1st September, ceased to be 
significaut—except in the kastern empire, where 
that day was established as the first day of the 
year: wherever in the Corpus Historiđe Byzan- 
tinae the indictions occur, they are those of 
1st September, 312. Even in the West, beyond 
the limits of our period, they are still occasion- 
ally met with : thus, a writing of Gregory VII., 
A.D. 1073, bears the subscription, “ Datum 
Capuae, Kalend. Sept., incipiente Indictione XII." 
But in process of time the indiction, detached 
from its original epoch, came to be dated from the 
new-year's day, as received at the time, December 
25th, or January 1st, or March 25th.  Distinct 
from these indictions used by various popes in 
their bulls, and by other writers, is one which 
has been called “ Caesarean," of which the first 
notice occurs in Bede, de temp. rativne, c. 46 : 
“ Incipiunt Indictiones ab viii. Kalend. Octobris, 
ibilemque terminantur." This, of which there 
is extant no earlier indication (but which, so 
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great was the authority of the writer, may have 
influenced the practice of the Imperial chancel- 
leries), is probably due to an assumption of 
Bede, that the old epoch of the Byzantine year, 
September 24th, was accepted by Constantine 
as the epoch of the indictions established by 
bim. [H. B.) 


INDULGENCE. (I) The use of the word 
Indulgentia by ecclesiastical writers is derived 
from that of the jurisconsults, who employ it to 
designate a remission of punishment or of taxes, 
especially such a general amnesty as was some- 
times proclaimed by an emperor on an extra- 
ordinary occasion of rejoicing. Thus the Theo- 
dosian Code has a title De Indulgentiis Criminum 
(Van Espen, Jus Eccles., P. II. sec, i. tit. 7). 
Hence the word passed into ecclesiastical usage 
in a double sense. First, it designates remission 
of sins, as in what Reticius, bishop of Autun, 
according to St. Augustine (c. Julian. i. 3), ob- 
served of baptism as early as the Roman synod 
under pope Melchiades, A.D. 313: “ It can escape 
nobody that this is the principal indulgence 
known to the church, where we lay aside the 
whole weight of our hereditary guilt, and cancel 
all our tormer misdeeds committed in ignorance, 
and put otf the old man with all his innate 
wickednesses." In this  passage, indulgence 
stands immedintely for remission of sins, and 
that alone. But we are more immediately con- 
cerned with it in a second sense, that in which 
it designates such a lightening of ecelesiastical 
penalties, in consideration of the state of the 
oftender, as St. Paul practised in the case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (2 Cor. ii. 6-11). This 
question of the advisability of such a relaxation 
first comes prominently before us in the case of 
those who had “ lupsed ? or denied Christ to avoid 
persecution, and for whom martyrs had in many 
cases interceded. St. Cyprian tells us, in his letter 
to Antoninus, how it had been discussed and de- 
cided by his colleagues in Africa. They held 
that the church should not be closed irrevocably 
to such of the lapsed as were desirous of return- 
ing to it: nor yet opened indiscriminately till 
they had _undergone their full penance, and had 
their particular case taken into consideration. 
“ Et ideo placuit . . . examinatis causis singu- 
lorum : libellaticos interim admitti, sacrificatis 
in exitu subveniri: quia exomologesis apud in- 
feros non est, nec ad penitentiam quis a nobis 
compelli potest, si fructus penitentine subtra- 
hatur " (Ep. lii.). The bishops, he adds, already 
made distinctions between other crimes, accord- 
ing to their discretion, and therefore might be 
left to deal with this similarly. No canons for 
regulating penances of any kind had as yet been 
passed. lt rested accordingly with the bishops 
to use greuter or less indulgence in dispensing 
them all as they thought fit. It was disputed 
by Novatian whether they could remit as well 
as bind: and he maintained that only God could 
remit. But this was not the doctrine of the 
church. The fitth of the canous of Ancyra, A.D. 
314 (Mansi, ii. 5316) gives the bishops power to 
mitigate (prAarBpwreverBa:) or to increase the 
length of an ofender's penitence; so the twelfth 
Nicene canon gives the bishop power to deal 
more gently with penitents who have shown 
true repentance (Mansi, ii. 673). The merciless 
rulings of tke Elviran _canons 1, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
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13, 17, 19, 63-66, 70-73, and 75, which forbid 
certain offenders to be readinitted to cominu- 
nion even on their. death-beds," were neither 
imitated elsewhere nor maintained in Spain 
itself (Mansi, ib. 5-19). St. Ambrose, speaking 
for the West, says: “Our Lord must have meant 
the powers of loosing and binding to be coerten- 
sive, or He would not have bestowed both on the 
same terms" (De Poen. i. 2). St. Gregorv Nyssen 
deposes, on behalf of the East, to what had been 
customary : Tois GoBeverrćpois  dyeverd Tus 
rapa rev warćpev gvurepipopd, which is the 
Greek equivalent for “indulgentia" (Ep. ad 
Leto. c. 4). 

Usually there were four stages or degrees 
through which offenders had to pass before re- 
gaining communion : (1) weepers, (2) hearers, 
(3) kneelers, (4) bystanders; and usually several 
years had to be spent in each. Now the bishop, 
according to St. Gregory, might, in proporticn to 
their conversion, “rescind the period of their 
penance; making it eight, seven, or even five 
years instead of nine, in each stage, should their 
repentance exceed in depth what it had to fuini 
in length, and compensate, by its increused zeal, 
for the_ much longer time required in others to 
effect tneir cure "' (ib. c. 5). 

So matters went on till about the end of tne 
Tth century. The office of PENITENTIARY pres 
byter, abolished by Nectarius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, three centuries earlier, is not sup- 
posed to have produced any change, so far as 
they were concerned (Soc. v. 19 and Soz. vii. 16). 
But they were changed materially when the 
system of commutations laid down in the Peni- 
tential of Theodore, archbishop of Canterburr, 
had begun to work: according to which a rigoreus 
fast of days, weeks, or years, might be rele(med 
by saying a proportionable number of psalma, cr 
by paying a proportionable fine (c. 5-10, in 
Migne's Patrol. xcix. 937 sqq.).  Several of tbe 
otlences stigmatised in the canons of the synod ef 
Berghamstede, A.D. 697, are dismissed with a 
fine (Mansi, xii. 111 sqq.). The svnod of Ciores- 
hoe, A.D. 747, protests in its 26th and 2th 
canons against the neglect of discipline to which 
this ““ new device" and “ perilous custom " had 
led (ih. 4993-96). But the Penitential of Ecbert, 
archbishop of York, not only re-enacts all the 
commutations authorised by Theodore (iš. 433), 
but adds to them in a subsequent chapter 
(16. 456), voluntary exile from home and country 
being one of the new kind allowed. Similar per- 
mission is given in the Penitentinl of Bede, as it iš 
called (ib. 519). After this the extension of in- 
dulgences to pilgrimages and holy wars was # 
pure matter of time; and these. from the ardvar 
inspired by both, threw everything else into tbe 
shade. The climax was reached when, to make 
them more aftractive, it was formally declared 
of the one, *iter illud pro omni penitentid repu- 
tetur" (Concil. Clarommt. c. 2, ap. Mansi, 1x. 
816), and popularly believed of the other, * pro 
stipendio erut indulgentia peccatorum proposita " 
(ib. pp. 827 and 890). On this point see Morinus, 
De Poenit. x. 22, 1-6, and Bingham, Ant. xviil. +, 
for earlier times.  Goar (Euchol. pp. 680-5t) 


a It is to be observed thut the reading “nec in fine," or 
“nec tn finem,' is changed in some later reccnstvn3—a< 
in that of Burchard—into “non nist in fine," moasto 
bring it into harmony with the Nicene canon (13) wbixt 
forbids such tvtal excommunicaticvn.—f[En.] 
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attempts in vain to detect aflinity between papal 
indulgences and the avyxepoxdpria of the Greek 
church (comp. Ducange, Gloss. Gr. 8. V.). 
[E. S. F£.) 

(II.) Indulgences, or relaxations of the strict 
letter of the law, are however by no means con- 
fined to penitential cases ; such relaxations are 
found in relation to almost all points or conduct. 
The laws of God, whether known by revelation or 
by natural light (Augustine, Quwrest. 67 in Hrod.), 
are of course always binding ; but under poitive 
human enactments cases may and do occur, in 
which the rigid enforcement of a law may be a 
greater evil to the society concerned than the 
suspension of its operation. — Hence, in all states 
and societies, either the law-giving power vr 
scme other has exercised the right of suspending 
the operution of a law upon occasion. A tamiliar 
instance of such a dispensing power is the _com- 
mutatiou by the sovereign of this country of 
senteuces passed by the judges in the orđinary 
course of law. As a law is necessarily rigid, 
while the real character of humau acts canuot 
be rigidiy defined, such a dispensing power seems 
necessary for the equitable administration of 
justice. 

And this principle is just as true of the church 
as of other societies ; here too we find the strict 
letter of the law mitigated by authority in 
specinl cases from an early period. Such in- 
dulgences, or concessions to human weakness, 
commoaly called dispensations, have received 
varivus names—remissio, venia, clementia, mise- 
ratio, dispensatio; gvyyvoun, svurdBera, piAav- 
Gpowria, oikovouia (Suicer, 1/cs. 8. v.)—all_im- 
plying something of the nature of occasional 
indulgence or čmieikera in the adininistratian of 
a law, the law itself remaining unehanged. A 
constant exemption of a persvn or body corporate 
from the operation of a particular law is called 
a privilegiuan. 'Fhe canonists generally limit the 
use of the word dispensutiv to the case in which 
a future transgression of a law is permitted. 

Thomassin (/ccl. Disvip. 11. iii. 24, 8 14) holds 
that in the early ages of the church, when few 
or no councils were held, such dispensations were 
granted by the bishops; that atterwards, from 
the end of the 3rd century, councils decided on 
the cases in which some relaxation of the law of 
the church was to be allowed; then, as pro- 
vincial councils frequently referred such matters 
to the judgment of the see of Kome, that see 
gradually claimed and exercised a dispensing 
power independent of councils. The twenty- 
seventh canon of the (so-called) fourth council 
of Carthage supplies a good instance of a dis- 
pensing power applied to a canon. “Fhe council 
recognises the general prohibitivu of the transla- 
tion of bishops from an inferior to a better see 
““ per ambitionem,' yet goes on to provide that 
“if the good of the church requires it," such a 
translation may be made on the certificate of 
election being produced in the synod itself. Here 
a dispensing power seems to be given to the synod ; 
for it must be presumed that it was to dec ide 
whether in a particular case “ utilitas ecelesine 
fieudum poposcerit." — Penitents, digamists, and 
husbands ot widows were bv the general law ot 
the church incapable of holy orders; yet pope 
Siricius (Zjast. Lud Himcrium, €. 15) permits 
such persons, once ordanined, to exercise the func- 
tions of their order, though without hope of pro- 
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motion to a higher. Pope Innocent 1., A.D. 414, 
allows (Fjnst. 22, 6. 5) that the bishops of Mace- 
denia_ might, under circumstances of peculiar 
diliculty, admit to the exercise of their functions 
those who had been irregularly ordained by Bo- 
nosus, a heretic. while he insists strongly on the 
general maintenance of the rule which tor once 
is violated ; it is only *“pro necessitate temporis"? 
that such relaxations of canonica] strictness 
can be allowed, and “quod necessitas pro re- 
melđio invenit, cessante necessitate debet utique 
cessare ;"" such  liberties cannot be permitted 
when the church is restored to its normal state 
of pence. "We have another kind of dispensation 
in Gregory the Great's letter to Auvustine of 
Canterbury (Zpist. xi. 64; in Haddan and Stubbs, 
iii. 21), in which he permits persons who had 
married in ignorance within the prohibited de- 
grees to be admitted to communion, though the 
general law of the church excominunicated such 
persons. 

Of such a nature were the relarations of strict 
law permitted in the enrly church ; the nume- 
rous dispensations in matrimonial cases, in plu- 
rality of benefices, and in some other matters, 
which were so great a scandal in the medineval 
church, do not fall within our period ; nor 
within the sume period had the baneful practice 
arisen of granting dispensations for wrongs to be 
comnmitted,  1t was (as Thomassin observes, 4. 8. 
S 20) “iu more recent times, when the discipline 
of the church had grown feeble and lanquid, that 
permission was sought for future violation of the 
canons, that license was asked and granted for 
sinning against sacred rules; men would fain sin 
without risk of penaltv, and draw even from the 
laws themselves cover and authority tor their 
contempt of the law." 

(Vhomassin, Vet. et nova Eccl. Diacip. P. II. 
lib. iii. cc. 24—26; Van Espen, /"8 Eeclesiasticum, 
tom. ii. p. 754 1. ed, Colon. 1777, I'e Iispenst- 
tionihus; Walter, Airchenrecht, & 180; Jacobson, 
in Herzog Real-kncyci. ili. 423.) [C.] 


INDULGENTIAE HEBDOMAS. [HoLy 
WEEK.) 


INDUS. [Donoxa.] 
INFANT BAPTISM.  [BAPTIsmM, 8 95, 
p. 169.) 


INFANT COMMUNION. The practice of 
communicating intants was universal through- 
out the period of which we treat. For the east, 
where it still flourishes, we have the testimony 
of the so-called liturgy of St. Clement, in which 
little children (mraičia) are ordered to receive 
inumediately after all who have any special 
dedication, “and then all the people in order" 
(Uonstit. Apost. lib. viii. c. 13). — Pseudo-Divny- 
sius, possibly of the Sth century, but more 
probably of the 6th, savs that “children who 
cannot understand divine thingsare vet made par- 
takersof divine generation, and of the divine com- 
munisn of the most sacred mnysteries " (De Ecdl. 
Jierarch.c. vii. 811). Evagrius, who completed 
his Church History in 594, proves the continued 
observance of the rite, where he _mentions “an 
ancient custom? at Constantinople, "when there 
remained a good quantitv of the holy portions of 
the undefiled body of Christ our God, for uncor- 
rupted boys from among those wno attended the 
school or the undermaster to be sent tor to 
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consume them *" (lib. iv. c. 36). There is a story 
told by John Moschus, A.D. 630, of some children 
who imitated among themselves the celebration 
of the Eucharist, as they had wituessed, and 
taken part in it themselves (Pratum Spirit. e. 
196). 

The earliest witness in the Latin church is St. 
Cyprian, who writing in 251, relates how the agi- 
tation of an infant to whom the cup was offered, 
led to the discovery of its having been taken to a 
heathen sacrifice (De ZLapsis). He also repre- 
sents the children of apostates as able to plend 
at the day of _judgment, “ We have done no- 
thing; nor have we hastened of our own accord | 
to those profane defilements, forsaking the meat 
and cup of the Lord " (ibid.). St. Augustine :— 
“They are infants; but they are made partakers 
of His table, that they may have life in them- 
selves * (Serm. 174, 87). “Why is the blood, 
which of the likeness of sinful flesh was shed for 
the remission of sins, ministered that the little 
one (parvulus) may drink, that .he may have 
life, unless he hath come to death by a beginning 
of sin on the part of some one" (Contra Ju iu- 
num, Op. imperf. 1. ii. c. 30)? It is evident from 
these passages (and see especially to the same 
effect, De Peccat. Mer. lib. i. c. xx. 8 26 ; c. 
xxiv. S 34) that St. Angustine considered this 
sacrament to be generally necessary to the salva- 
tion of infants; but it is desirable to mention 
that some passiges often cited from his works, 
which appear to imply or maintain that view 
are not really to the purpose. He argued against 
the Pelaginns, that if infants were not born in 
sin, our Lord's words,“ Except ye eat the flesh, 
&c. (St. John vi. 53), would not be true in 
reference to them : they would have life without 
eating of that flesh (see Contra Duas Epp. Pelag. 
lib. i. c. xxii. S 40); but then he taught also 
that “every one of the faithful is made a par- 
taker of the body and blood of Christ, when he 
is made a member of Christ in baptism.' This 
is carefully shown from his writings by Ful- 
gentius, who had been questioned by Kerrandus, 
on the hope that might be entertained for a 
young man who had died immediately after 
baptism (see the note of the Benedictine editors 
on Aug. De Pece. Mer. lib. i. c. 20, & 26). The 
same remark must be made on a saying of 
Innocent 1., A.D. 417 (Ad Putre3 Syn. Mice. 8 5, 
Ep. 182, inter Epp. Aug.), which Augustine 
himself interprets of the necessity of Žaptism 
(Ad Paulin. Ep. 185, c. viii. S 28). See also 
Gelasius of Rome, Epist. 7, ad Episc. per Pi- 
cenum.  Gennadius of Marseilles, A.D. 495, gives 
the following direction with regard to the 
reception of some of those who had been baptized 
by heretics in schism. —“ But if they are infants 
(parvuli), or so dull as not to take in teaching, 
let those wha offer them answer for them, after 
the manner of one about to be baptized ; and so, 
fortified by the laving on of hands and chrism, 
let them be Pasja to the mysteries of the 
Eucharist " (De _E-cl. Dogm. c. 22). We call 
attention to the word “ parvulus" when it is 
used in this connection, because “infans" was 
sometimes applied even to the newly-baptized 
adult, as being newly born to a hisher lite. In 
585 the council of Macon, in France, in imitation, 
as we_may suppose, of the Greek custom lately 
mentioned, ordered that on Wednesdays and 
Fridays innocent (children) should be brought 


, referring to all baptized at Faster. 
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to the church, and there “ being commandad to 
fast, should receive the remains of the sacn- 
fices “ (can. 6). The council of Toledo, 673, 
found it necessary to reassure anrious minds br 
a declaration that the sick who found themselres 
unable to swallow the eucharist, and other: «he 
had failed to swallow it “in time of infancs," 
did not fall under the censure of the first cnuncil 
of Toledo (can. 14), against those who having 
received did not consume it (can. 11). Tpe 
Gelasinn Sacramentary (lib. i. p. 75) provides 
for the immediate communion of an intant 
(infans) baptized in sickness. The earliest ertant 
copy of the Gregorian has the tovllowing ruhme 
“Ir the 
bishop be present, it is fit that he (infans) be 
forthwith confirmed with chrism, and after that 
communicated. And if the bishop be not present, 
let him be communicated by the PE 
(Liturgia Rom. Vet. Murat. tom. ii. col. 158) 
It will be observed that previous conhirmati?n 
was not an indispensable condition of the hrt 
communion. A MS. Sacramentarv of the šth 
century preserved at Gellone and a Rhelins penti- 
fical of the same age expressly contemplate the 
probability of some of the “ infantes " baptized 
being nurslings, but make the same provision 
for the communion of all (Ordd. 6, 1, 8, in 
Martene, De Ant. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. c. 1, art. 18. 
Comp. ord. 15). The little children were alke 
to communicate daily throughout the octare 
With the rest of the newly-baptized. See Urdl. 
6, 8, 9. 

There is an Fnglish canon ascribel to Fce- 
briht, A.D. 740, but probably somewhat later, 
which says, “ They who can, and know how to 
baptize, faithful monks especially, ought always 
to have the eucharist with them, thcugh ther 
travel to places far distant " (Johnson's Engl. 
Canons, vol. i. p. 235). Jesse, bishop of Amiens, 
A.D. 799, in an epistle on the order of bapti-m, 
says, that “after trine immersion the bishop 
should confirm the child (puerum) with chr.-m 
on the forehead, and that tinally he shonld te 
confirmed and communicated with the body and 
blood of Christ, that he may be a member of 
Christ" (see note to Regino De Ecrl. Ihsipi. 
lib. i. c. 69; ed. Baluz.). The epistle of Jesse 
was written in reply to some questions of Char.e- 
magne respecting baptism. 1n the Capitidlirka 
of the latter we find the following law nvtabir 
framed in express accordance with the answen 
of Jesse and other bishops :—“ That the presbvter 
have the eucharist ready, that when any ope 
shall be taken sick, or an infant (parvulus) be 
ailing, he may communicate him at once, lest he 
die without communion " (Lib. i. c 135: Sim. 
lib. v, c. 57). This is in the collection of Walter 
of Orleans (c. 7); Regino (u. 8.) ; Burchard (lit 
v. c. 10); and Ivo (Decr. P. ii. c. 20). 

Infants were during a period of unrertsin 
length required to be kept without fvod between 
their baptism and communion, when the latter 
followed as a part of the day's rites. Tnusin 
the earliest Ordo Romanus, supposed br U-ter 
to be written about the year 730, care is enjnicai 
that the little ones (parvuli) baptized on kaster 
Eve “take no food, nor be suckled, after their 
baptism before they communicate of the sacra- 
ment of the body of Christ "' (8 46 ; Musre. Zak. 
tom. i. p. 28). There are rubrics ta this eđect 
in several ancient orders of baptism, three ot 
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which were compiled or copied in the 8th 
century (Ordd. 6, 7, 8, in Martene, #. 3. For 
later exninples, see Ordd, 9, 15). In one copy of 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, the rule is thus 
relaxed. *“* They are not forbidden to be suckled 
before the sacred communion, if it be necessary " 
(/nter Upp. S. Greg. tom. v. col. 111; Antv. 
1615). The prohibition seems to have been 
generally omitted from the rubric after the 8th 
century; but the pontifical of the Latin church 
of Apamia in Syria, which was written in the 
12th, retains it, though speaking of contirmation 
and communion immediately after baptism only 
as “the custom of some churches" (Ord. 15; 
Martene, u. 3.). 
There can be no doubt that infants were at 
first communicated in both kinds; but there 
is little clear evidence to that eftect.  Passages 
which speak of their eating the flesh: and drink- 
ing the blood of Christ are not conclusive. The 
council of Toledo before cited, after mentioning 
the occasional rejectivn of one element by the 
sick, “ because except the draught of the Lord's 
cup, they could not swallow the eucharist de- 
livered to them, proceeds to the case of others 
“ who do such things in the time of infaney." 
The inference appenrs good that the eucharist 
was offered to both in bread as well as wine. 
We arc however ina good measure left to infer 
the practice of the first ages from that of the 
later church. Because the cup only is mentioned 
in St. Cyprian's story of the infant who had 
partaken of a heathen sacrifice, some have 
argued that they were communicated in the blood 
only. Had it been so, they would hardly have 
been permitted to receive in both kinds at a later 
period ; as they certainly did, when for a time 
the custom of intinction prevailed in the West. 
Even in thc 12th century, when Paschal IL 
suppressed that practice at Clugny, he made an 
exception in favour of “ infants and persons very 
sick who are not able to swallow the bread." 
All others were to receive the bread by itself 
(Epist. 32; Labb. Concilia, tom. x. col. 656). 
In a manuscript Antiphonary that belonged to 
an Italian _monastery, written about the middle 
of the same century, after directions for a 
baptism, is the following rubric : “Then follows 
the communion, which is ministered under 
these words ; * The body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
steeped in His blood, preserve thy soul unto 
everlasting life?" (Muratori, Ant(q. /tal. Mediaec. 
tom. iv. p. 843). About the same time, how- 
ever, we find Radulphus Ardens saying, in a 
sermon on Easter Day, “1t has been decreed that 
it be delivered to children as soon as baptized, at 
ćvast in the species of wine; that they may not 
depart without a necessary sacrament " (Zac- 
caria, Bolioth. Rit. tom. ii. p. ii. p. clx.). How 
infants were communicated in the one species 
then, we may learn from the pontifical of Apamia 
already cited. “But children who as yet know 
not how to cat or drink are communicated either 
with a leaf or with the finger dipped in the blood 
of the Lord and put into their mouth, the priest 
thus saving, “ The body with the blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, keep thee unto everlasting 
lite? * (Martene, #.8.). — Robertus Panlulus, A.D. 
] 175, in a work De Sacramenti3, long ascribed to 
Hugo de S. Victore, says, “ The said sacrament is 
to be ministered with the finger of the priest to 
children newiy »rn in the species of the blovd ; 
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because such can suck naturally * (Lib. i. c. 20). 

As the Greeks and Orientals generally used 
intinction before the age of Charlemagne, it is 
to be presumed that they communicated infants 
in the same manner as adults; £. 6., in both kinds 
with a spoon. Now “in practice, though the 
rule is otherwise, the eucharist is given to 
infants under the species of wine alone" (Goar 
in Annot. Nihusii ad Allatii Dissert. de Misa 
Praesanct. ad fin. ; Allat, De Oce. et Or. Consent. 
col. 1659). The Nestorians, Jacobites, Arme- 


nians and Maronites, are snid to have fallen into 


the same practice (Gabriel Sinaita, :bid. col. 
1667). The Greeks use a spoon, but from con- 
flicting statements before us (see Martene, u. s. 
art. 15, n. 15), we infer that the rest use the 
finger or a spoon inditterentiy. [W.E.S.] 


INFIRMARY (MONASTIC) In his 
enumeration of Christian duties Benedict speci- 
fies that of visiting the sick (Bened. Reg. c. 4); 
and elsewhere he speaks of it asa duty of pri- 
mary and paramount obligation for _monks 
(“ante omnia et super omnia," c. 36), quoting 
the words of Christ, “I was sick, and ye minis- 
tered unto Me." Beyond, however, saying, that 
the sick are to have a separate part of the 
monastery assigned to them (cf. Aurel. Reg. cc. 
37, 52; Caesar. Reg. c. 30), and _ a separate 
officer in charge of them (cf. f'eg. Tarnat. c. 21), 
that they are to be allowed meat and the 
luxury of baths, if necessary, that they are not 
to be exacting (“ne superfluitate sud fratres con- 
tristent '*), and that the brethren who wait on 
them are not to be impatient, he gives no pre- 
cise directions (i.).  Subsequently it was the 
special duty of the “ intirmarius," the “cellera- 
rius " (house-steward), and of the abbot himself, 
to look atter the sick (Martene, Zi'eg. Conm. c. 4; 
Caesarii Reg. ad Virg. c. 20, Reg. Cujusd. ad 
Virgines, c. 15) ; no other monk might visit them 
without leave from the abbot or prior (Mart. l.c.). 
Everything was to be done for their comfort, 
both in body and soul, that they should not 
miss the kindly oflices of kinsfolk and friends 
(cf. Fructuos. Reg. c. 7; Hieropym. Ep. 22, ad 
Fustoch.); and, while the rigour of the monastic 
discipline was to be relaxed, whenever necessary, 
in their favour, due supervision was to be exer- 
cised, lest there should be any abuse of the privi- 
leges of the sick-room (Mart. (.c.; cf. Reg. Puchom. 
c. 20). The “infirmarius " was to enforce silence 
at meals, to check conversativn in the sick-room 
(“ mansio infirmorum, intra  claustra)? Cene. 
Aquisyran. A.D. 8106, c. 142) at other times, and 
to discriminate carefully between real and fic- 
titious ailments (Mart. 1. c.). The sick were, if 
possible, to recite the hours daily aud to attend 
mass at stated times, and if unable to walk to 
the chapel, they were to be carried thither in the 
arms of their brethren (ib.). The meal in the 
sick-rvom was to be three hours earlier than _in 
the common refectory (Reg. Mag. c. 28). The 
abbot might allow a separate kitchen and “ but- 
tery " for the use of the sick monks (Aurelian, 
Reg. ad. Menach. €. 53, Reg. ad Virg. c. 37). 
The rule of Caesarius of Arles ordered, that 
the abbot was to provide good wine for the 
sick, the ordinary wine of the monastery being 
often of inferior quality (cf. Mabill. Disquis. de 
Curs. Gullic. vi. 70, TI; Mabill. Ann. iii. 8, Du 
Cange, Glossar. Lat. s. v.). [1. G. 5.) 
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INFORMERS. (Calumnintores,  Delatores. 
Tertullian [dr Marcion. v. 18) fancifully con- 
nects “* diabolus" with “ delatura.?") This class 
of men originated betore the Christian era, and 
indeed beiore the establishment of the Roman 
empire. [DICT. OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQ. 
s. v. Delutor.) When persecution arose against 
the church, the delatores naturally sought gain, 
and probably some credit with the civil autho- 
rities, by giving information against those who 
practised Christian rites, since the secret assem- 
blies of Christians for worship came under the 
prohibition of the Lex Julia de Majestate (Tac. 
Anni. 12, p. 3; Merivale, Žlist. Kome, c. xliv.). 
Tertullian states that Tiberius threatened the 
accusers of the Christians—*“ Caesar . . . com- 
minatus perieulum aceusatoribus Christianorum ? 
(Apol. c. 5), but the story rests only upon his 
statement. He also ((. c.) claims M. Aurelius as 
a protector of Christians. Titus issued an edict 
against delators, forbidding slaves to inform 
agaiust their masters or freedmen against their 
patrons. Nerva on nis accession republished this 
edict. “ Jewish _manners," ie. probably Chris- 
tianity, is specially mentioned as one of the sub- 
jects on which informations were torbidden (Dion 
lxviii. 1, quoted by Merivale). In Pliny's well- 
known letter to Trajan (x. 96 [a]. 971) we find the 
delatores in full work. "The Christians who were 
brought before him were delated (deterebantur), 
and an anonymous paper was sent in containing a 
list of many Christians or supposed Christians. 
Trajan in his answer (i. 97 [98]), though he for- 
bad Christians to be sought out (i. e. by govern- 
ment otlicials), did_not attempt to put a stop to 
the practice of delation ; those who were informed 
against, if they continued in their infatuation, 
must be punished. See Tertullian's comment on 
this (Apol. c. 2). And in the subsequent per- 
secutions a large part of the suftering arose from 
unfuithfu) brethren who betrayed their friends 
to the persecutors. It is not wonderful that 
during and immediately after the days of perse- 
cution tbe delator was regarded with horror. 
Thus the cduncil of Elvira (Conc. Elib. c. 73), 
A.D. 305, excommunicated, even on his death- 
bed," any delutor who had caused the proscrip- 
tion or death of the person informed against ; 
for informing in less important cases, the delator 
might be re-admitted to communion after five 
years; or, if a catechumen, he might be ad- 
mitted to baptism after five years. The first of 
Arles, A.D. 314, reckons among “ traditores "' 
not only those who gave up to the persecutors 
the Holy Scriptures and sacred vessels, but also 
those who handed in lists of the brethren (nom- 
ina fratrum); and respecting these the council 
decrees, that whoever shall be discovered from 
the public records (acta) to have committed such 
offences shall be solemnly * degraded from the 
clerical order; but such degradation, if the of- 
fender was a bishop, was not to vitiate the 
orders of those who might have been ordained 


a According to ihe reading “ Nec in fine ;'"" some MSS. 
read “non nisi in fine," It seems probable that “nec in 
fine" or “finem " was the original reading, and that it 
was altered to bring it into accordance with the decrce of 
Nicaea (c. 13), which provides that the Holy Communion 
is in no case to be refused to a dying man. 

b “Non verbis nudis ;" 
multis." 


another reading is * verberibus | 
| Which in the Fastern liturgies correspunds to the 
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by him.  Charges agninst traditcres were not 
to be admitted unless they could be proved 
from the “acta publica." = This decre is 
highly interesting, as -following immeiately 
upon a period of persecution, and showing that 
the edict of Milan (A.D. 315) had _brvught ateut 
a great change in Gaul, and that Christiins were 
admitted to consult the public records of the 
recent proceedings against them.  Tne c2pitu- 
laries of the Frank kings (lib. vi. c. 314, in 
Baluze, i. 977) cite the 73rd canon of Elvira 
with the reading *“ nec iu tine." So lih. vil e 
205, and Additio_ Quarta, 6. 34, in Baluze, i. 
1068, 1202. The same capitularies (Add. Quarta, 
c. 35) enjoin bishops to excommunicite ** accr- 
satores fratrum ; " and, even after amendment, 
not to admit them to holy orders, though they 
may be admitted to communion. Any cleric or 
layman who brings frivolous charges against his 
bishop (calumniator extiterit) is to be reputaia 
homicide. 

The canon of Elvira is cited in the decree 
of Gratian (p. ii. cau. v. quae. 6, c. 6) with tne 
reading “non nisi in fine." The same decree 
(u. g. c. 5) attributes to pope Hadrian La 
decree, ““let the tongue of a delator be cut out 
(capuletur), or, on conviction, let his heal be 
cut off; " a decree probably taken from the civil 
legislation, for nearly the same provisivn i> found 
in the Theodosian code (lib. x. tit. x. 1. 2), and 
precisely the same in the Fruuk capitularies 
(lib. vii. c. 360; Bal. i. 1102). [5.d:£) 

INFULA. 1. The infula_ was in classical 
times the band or fillet which bound tbe brow 
of the sacrificing priest and the victim. 


* Nec te tua plurima, Panthu 
Labentem pletas nec Apollinis intula texit." 
Virg. den. |L 4390. 


Servius (on Aeneid. x. 558) tells us that it vas 
a broad fillet or ribbon, commonly made or rel 
and white strips. = Isidore (Alynvd. xir. 34) 
describes the infula of the heathen priest in 
similar terms. The infula of the victim is men- 
tioned in 
“gtans hostia ađ aram 
Lanea dum nivef circumdđatur infula vitt4." 
Virg. Gerrg. iii. 457. 

And the term seems to have been earlv trans- 
ferred to the head-covering of Christian priests 
Hence Prudentius (Peristeph. iv. 79) spraks ot 
the “ sacerdotum domus infulata " of the Valeri 
of Saragossa, when he is evidently speaking of 
the “clerus." So Pope Gelasius (Hardcuia's 
Concilia, ii. 901), wishing to say that a certa:r 
person ought to be rejected from the Christian 
priesthood, says that he is “ clericalibus infulis 
reprobabilis " (Hefele's Betriije, ii. 223 m). 
See MITRE. 

2. For infula in the sense of a ministerial 
vestment, see CASULA, PLANETA. [C.] 


INGELHEIM, COUNCIL OF (Zmsiknise 
ense_ Concilium), A.D. 788, at Ingelheim, wnea 
Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, was condemned, but 
allowed to enter a monastery. [E S. Fr] 


INGENUUS, martyr at Alexandria witb 
Ammon, Theophilus, Ptolomeus, Zeno; cetnme- 
morated Dec. 20 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis. Usu- 


ardi). [W. F. G.) 
INITIAL HYMN.—A name for the hjmmna 
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Irtroit of the Roman mass. In the eastern 
liturgies the term Introit (efro8os) is applied to 
the two ENTRANCES of the liturgy, the little 
entrance (7% piukpa €efgošos) s. e. that of the 
Book of the Gospels, and the great entrance 
(7) neyadAn €foočos) i. e. that of the elements. 

In the liturgies of St Basil and St. Chrysostom 
this hvmn takes the form of three autiphons, 
called the first, second, and third antiphons, each 
of which consists of a few verses called “ stichi ? 
(aTrixo) from the Psalms; ench verse of the 
first antiphon being followed by the clause “ At 
the intercession of the 'Theotocos, save us, O 
Saviour;" each verse of the second and third 
bv an antiphonal clause of the same nature, 
varying with and having reference to the festi- 
val. "That of the third antiphon is sometimes 
one of the troparia of the day. Each antiphon 
is followedl by an unvarving prayer, called gene- 
rally the prayer of the tirst, second, and third 
antiphon,* and which are the same in the litur- 
gies of St. Basil and St. Chrvsostom,!t 

The first and second antiphons are followed by 
“ Glory &c. (Šdfa kal vuy), after. which the anti- 
phonal respon;e is repeated. 

The third antiphon by short hvmns or froparia 
in rhvthmical prose under dillerent names, and 
which vary with the day. These antiphons are 
considered to symbolise the predictions of the 
Prophets, foretelling the coming and incarnation 
of our_ Lord. As a specimen the three anti- 
phons for Easter Duy are :— 


Anliph. I. 


Stich. O be Joyful in God all ye lands. (Ps. Ixvi. 1.) 
At tbe intercession, &c. 

Stich. Sing praises unto the honour of His name. (Do.) 
At tle intercessivn, &c. 

Stich. Say unto God, U bow wonderful art Thou in Thy 

worksš. (Verse 2.) 

At the intercessiovn, &c, 

For all the world shall worship Thee. (verse 3.) 

At the intercesslon, &c. 

Glory, &c. 

At tbe intercession, &c. 


Slich. 


Antiph. II. 


God be merciful unto us, (Ps. Ixvii. 1.) 

Save us, O Son of God, Thou that art risen from 
the dead 

And show us the light of His countenance. (Do.) 

Save us, O Son of God, &c. 

That Thy way may be known upon earth. (v. 2.) 

Save ua, O Son of (tud, &c. 

Jet tle psople pralse Ihee. (v.3.) 

Suve us, O Son of God, &c. 

Glory, &c. 

Save us, O Son of God, &c. 


Stich. 


Stitch. 
Stick. 


Stich. 


Antiph. III. 


Stich. Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered 
let them also tua bate Him flee before Him. 
(Pa. Ixviii. 1.) 
Christ is risen from the dead, having trodden 
down death by death, and given life to tbose 
that are in the grave. 


e There nre variations between the two liturgies, aR to 
whether the prayer of tbe antiphon snonid be said before 
or after its antiphon, wbich it is uvnecessary to par- 
ticularise. 

b The prayer of the third antipbon is “A Prayer of 
St. Chryrostom'' of the English Prayer-bovk, 

S Vid. Casali de Vet, Sacr, Christ. Rit. cap, xci. 
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Stich. Like ns the smoke vanisheth so shalt thou drive 
themn away: and like as wax melteth at the 
fire. (v. 2.) 
Cnrist is risen, &c. 
Stih. So let the ungodiy perisšh at the presence of God, 
but let the rigltevus be glad. (vv. 2,3.) 
Christ ls risen, &c. 
Stih. Tbis is the day wbich the Lord hath made: we 
will rejvice and be glad init. (Ps. cxvlii.24.) 
Christ is risen, &c. 


On Sundays as a rule, in the liturgy of St. 
Basil the Zypica d for the day are said instead of 
the first two antiphons; and in those of St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom instend of the third 
antiphon, the Beatitules (oi unakapianol). 

These are the Beatituđes from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and are thus said. They are intro- 
duced_ by the clause “ Remember us, O Lord, 
when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom." "The 
first five Beatitudes are then said consecutively ; 
after the fitth and each following one is inter- 
posed a sbort froparicn, dilering in esch case, 
and all varving with the day. After the sixth 
of these follows “ Glory, &c." and then two more 
troparia, the latter of which is a Zheotocion.* 

In the liturgies of St. James and St. Mark 
the initial hyinu is the same, and unvarying. It 
is of the ordinary form of Greek _hymns, begin- 
ning * Only begotten Son and Word of God," &c., 
and containing prayers for salvation through the 
mysteries of the incarnation, which it recites. 


(See ANTIPHON]. [H.J. H.]) 
INITIATION. [BaPTism, 85, p. 156.) 


INNOCENT, or INNOCENTIUS. (1) 
(GREGORY (2).] 
(2) Martyr at Sirmium with Sebastia (or 


Sabbatia) and thirty others; commemorated 
July 4 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis,Usuardi). 


(8) Martyr with Exsuperius (1). [W.F.G.] 
INNOCENTS, FESTIVAL OF THE. (fućpa 


TeV Aylwv iŠ' xaidđeov vnriev: festum Inno 
centum [irm], Natules Sanctorum  Innocentum, 

Natale Infantum,  Necatio_ [Allisio] Znjantum, 
The old English Childermasg and the German 
Kindermesse may also be noted.) 

1. History of festival.—The Holy Innocents of 
Bethlehem, the victims of Herod's jealousy of our 
Lord, are at an early period commemorated as 
martyrs for Christ, of. whom indeed they were 
in one sense the first (see Irenaeus adv. I/aer, 
iii, 16. 4; Cyprian, Epist. 56, plebi Thibari con- 
sislenti, S 6). Subsegquent fathers continually 
speak in the same strain, €.. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum (Scrm. 38 in _Nativitate, & 18 ; vol. i. 674, 
ed. Bened.); Chrysostom (om. 9 in S. Matt. 
vol. vii. 130, ed. Montfaucon) ; Augustine (/.nar- 
ratio in _Psal. 47 ; vol. iv. 593, ed. Gaume ; Serm. 
199 ćn Epiphania, 82, vol. v, 1319; Serm. 373 in 
Epiph. 8 3, vol. v. 2178; Serm. 375 in Epiph. 
S 2, vol. v. 2183); Prudentius (Cath. zii. de 
Eyiph. 125). Augustine also _ distinctly refers 
(de lišero Arbitrio, iii. 68, vol. i. 1035) to a com- 
memoration of tneir martyrdom by the church. 
Some writers, as Augusti ( Penkictirdiujkeiten aug 
der _Chiristlichen_Archiolo te, i. 304), Binterim 
(Denhcišrdigkciten derChrist- Katholischen Kirche, 
v. 1. 549) aud others, refer to a homily of Origen 


d These terms will be explained in their place, 
* ''hese firoparia are given in the Octoechus. 
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as affording evidence on this last point. The 
writing in question, however ( //om. 3 de diversis, 
vol, ii. p. 232; ed. Paris, 1604), is universally 
rejected as spurious, and Huet sunmts up con- 
cerning it (Origenis Opp. vol. iv. 325, ed. De la 
Rue) that it is a work originally written in 
Latin, and later than the time of Jerome. 

The commemoration of the Massacre of the 
Innocents was at first combined with the festival 
ot the Epiphany. Thus the passage of Pruden- 
tius above referred to speaks of them in the 
hymn on the Epiphany; Leo, in nota few of his 
homilies on the Epiphany, speaks of the Inno- 
cents (see €e.g. Serimm. 31-33, 35, 38: Patrol. 
liv. 234 sqq.), as also Fulgentius of Ruspe in a 
homily de Epiphania, degque Innocentum nece et 
muneribus magorum (Patrol. \xv. 732). Subse- 
quently a special day was set apart tor the fes- 
tival of the Innocents, a dav in close proximity 
to that on which the Lord's Nativity is celebrated 
being chosen; not that we have any definite 
knowledge as to the time when Herod put the 
children to death, but from the special associ- 
ation between the two events. Hence we find 
December 28 in the Western and December 29 
in the Eastern church set apart for the com- 
memoration of the Innocents. The date of the 
origin of the separate festival cannot be very 
closely delined. It is however mentioned in the 
zalendarium Carthuuginense, to whose date we can 
approximate from the tact that the latest martyrs 
commemorated are those who perisned in the 
Vandal persecutiva. uuder_ Hunneric, 484 A.D. 
Here the notice is, “ V. Kal. Zan. Sanctorum In- 
nocentum, quos Herodes occidit " (Patrol. xiii. 
1228). It may be added that Peter Chrysologns, 
bishop of Ravenna (ob. 450 A.D.), has lett among 
his sermons, two de Infantium nece, quite apart 
from several others on the Epiphany (Sermmn. 
192, 153; Patrol. lii. G04). It is needless to 
give here a list of later calendurs and _martyr- 
ologies, in which the festival of the Innocents 
unitvrmly occurs, but it may be noted that it 
subseguently acquired a considerable degree of im- 
portance, for in the Aule of Chrodegang, bishop of 
Metz (ob. 766 A,D.), the “ festivitas Infantium * 
is included among the “ solemnitates praecipuae * 
(Aeg. Chrodeg. 6. 74; Patrol. Ixxxvii. 1009). 

2. Liturgical notices.— The earliest of the Ro- 
man Sacramentaries, the Leonine, contains two 
misses for the festival of the Innocents, which 
follow iminediately after that for St. John the 
Evangelist, and are headed Zn Natali Tnnocentum 
(Leonis (pp. vol. ii. 155, ed. Ballerini), We may 
call attention to the curivus reference in the 
Preface of the second mass to the prophecy of 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 15), “ Rachel plorans filios suos, 
noluit cousolari, quia non sunt," where the 
mother's grief is explained as arising not from 
the death of her children, but because infants held 
worthy of receiving so great a renown were born 
. not from her line, but from that of Leah. Ele- 
ments from the Leonine Sacramentary are found 
embodied in the service for the day in the Ge- 
lasian ( f'atrol. 1sxiv. 1060) and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries (col. 12, ed. Menard), in the latter 
case_ including a slightly modified form of the 
Preface,* which also appears in the service for 


a The collect in the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
nentaries furnished that vi our own cuureb till 1662, 
whcu it was moditied into its present foiin. 
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the day in the Ambrosian liturgy (Pamelius 
Liturgg. Latt. i. 308). 1n the ancieut Koman 
church a special degree of mournfulness was 
associated with this day, for we find in the Gre- 
gorian Liber Antipkonarius (col. 659, ed. Menirl) 
the notice that the Gloria sn Excelsis and Al'c- 
(uia_are not sung, “ sed quasi prae tristitia dies 
illa deducitur." Of this we may derive an iilus- 
tration, though of _ much later date, trom the 
Ordo Romanus (x. 26), which remarks that on 
this day, except it fell on a Sundav, the Romans 
abstain from flesh and tat. See also Aimalariu» 
(de Eccl. Off. i. 41; Patrol. cv. 1044), and the 
Microlojus (de Eccl. ohs. c. 36; Patral. cli. 1005) 
which mentions the further omission on this dav 
of the Te Deum and Zi, missa est. He subjvins as 
a reason for the sadness attaching to this day, that 
the Innocents, though martyrs tvr Christ, *nen- 
dum tamen ad gloriam, sed ad infernalem poenim 
discesserunt.? 

In the ancient lectionary of the Gallicn 
church, the prophetic lectivn, epistle, and go-jei 
were respectively Jer. xxxi. 15-20, Rev. vi. 3-11, 
Matt. ii. 1-23 (Mabillon, de Liturgiu Gačina, 
lib. ii. p. 112; see also the service in the Gvtbo 
gallic missal, lib. iii. p. 198). In the Mozarabic 
liturgy, however, they are respectively Jer. rini. 
15-20, 2 Cor. i. 2-7, Matt. xviii. 13-15, 1-6, 
10, 11 (Missale Mixtun S. Isuori, p. +8, el. 
Leslie). . 

The Microloqus (supra) refers to the octave ot 
the festival of the Innocents as generally ot-ervel 
(“* eodem modo ut aliorum Sauctorum  celebru- 
tur"). It would seem, however, that this is of 
comparatively late date as a matter of curu 
observance, for according to Binterim (Drest=. 
v. 1. 552), it is wanting in many calendars of the 
9th century. A curious mistake must be men- 
tioned here into which several have fallen ia 
connection with the octave of the festival of the 
Innocents. In the Zndiculus operuin S. Aupistina 
by Possidius, is an entry “de die octavarum In- 
fantium ; duo " (Patrol. xlvi. 16). Tunis has ibxen 
taken by Baronius (Bfartyrolajium Romina, 
Dec, 28 and Jan. 4, not.) and others as showing 
the existence of an octave of the festival of the 
Innocents in Augustine's time. The two sern:eni, 
however, of Augustine refer to the first Sundav 
after Easter, the octave of the day on which tie 
sacrament of baptism had been received, “*hclie 
octavae dicuntur infantium, revelanda sunt capita 
eorum ?' (Sermm. 260, 376 ; Patrol. xxxviii. 120i, 
1669). 

Attention has already been called to the pro1- 
imity of the festival of the Innocents to that vi 
the Nativity, in consequence of the aseaciutivn 
of the two events commemorated. These tw 
indeed, with the commemorations on the tso 
intervening days of Stephen the prvtomartrr 
and John the disciple whom Jesus loved, muay 
be supposed to form one combined festival. all 
centering in the idea of the Incarnation. Thus 
we have a homily of Bernard of Clairvacs de 
Quatuor continuis solemnitatibus, scilicet Natvre 
totis Domini ac Sanctorum Stephani, Johannu et 
fZnnocentium (Patrol. clxxxiii. 129). 

The day for the commemoration of the Inno- 
cents in the Eastern church is Decemlxr 2?, 
but we find in the Armeno-Gregorian calendar 
(Neale, Eastern Church, Introd. p. 799) June 197 
associated with them: this same calendar beisz 
one of those which gives from what original 
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cause does not appear, the amazing number of 
14,000 for the infants slain. This is also the 
case with the pictorial Moscow calendar prefixed 
by Papebroch to the Acta Sanctorum for _ May 
(vol. i. p. lxxii.).Đ  Numerous Eastern calendars, 
however, do not contain this absurd addition (see 
€.g. Ludolf, Fasti Sacri Ecclesiae Alerandrinae, 
p- 16; Selden, de Synedriis veterum Ebraeorum, 
PP: 214, 231, ed. Amsterdam, 1679). 

For further details on the subject of the fes- 
tival of the Innocents, reference may be made to 
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to take into account —(1) The literature of the 
subject; which is indeed the only division which 
can be treated at all comprehensively in an 
article like the present. (2) Technical execution. 
(3) Symbols. (4) A selection of inscriptions, with 
notes on some matters arising out of them. 
(5) Their language and style. (6) The modes 
of dating them. (7) An enumeration of the ab- 
breviations which occur on them. 

(i.) Literature of the Suhject.—This matter is 
ably treated of by M. De Rossi in the first thirty- 


oBinterim, Denkviirdigkeiten der Christ - Katho- | six pages of his preface to the Znscriptiones Chris- 
lischen Kirche, v. 1. 549; Augusti, Denkwirdig- | tianae Urbis Romae Septimo Saeculo Antiquiores * 
keiten aus der Christlichen Archdiologie, i. 304 sqq. : | (Rome, 1857—1861 fol.). The principal facts are 
Assemani, Kalendarium Ecclesiae Universae, v. | as follows. The earliest collections of Christian 


519. [K. S] 


INNOCENTS, THE HOLY, MASSACRE 
OF.  Represented in the mosaics of Sta. M. Mag- 
giore (Ciampini, V..M. I. tab. ii.), and in two 
ivories, one of which (from a diptych in the 
cathedral of Milan) is given by Martigny (5. v. 
see woodcut); also on a sarcophagus at St. 
Maximin, south of France ( Monum. de Ste. Made- 
leine, t. i. col. 735, 736). Here it is contrasted 
with another relief of the Adoration of the Magi, 
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inscriptions of which we have any'knowledge 
belong to the age of Charles the Great, and were 
made, as De Rossi thinks, by scholars of Alcuin. 
The most ancient of these is contained in an 
Einsiedeln MS. written in the age of Alcuin : 
about a third of the whole collection is Chris- 
tian, sepulchral examples however being wholly 
wanting. Various compilations of inscriptions 
were also now made, in which many of the 
epitaphs written by pope Damasus, among other 
Christian authors, were included ; and the small 


ZA 


Ivory Diptych at Milan. From Martigoy. 


the two pictures occupying two sides of a frieze, 
and being divided by the titulus of the deceased. 
Martigny also mentions an ivory diptych of this 
subject, attributed to the period of Theodosius 
the Younger, and published by M. Rigollot (Arts 
de Sculpture au mojen dye). [R. St.J.T.) 


INSACRATI. (ImPosiTioN or HANDS, 81.) 
INSCRIPTIONS. In strictness of speech 


every inscribed monument falls under this cate- 
gory, unless the writing be upon skin or upon 
paper ; and accordingly the great collections of 
(ireek and Latin inscriptions recently published at 
Berlin include every kind of monument which is 
inscribed, coins only excepted. These are some- 
what arbitrarily but at the same time profit- 
ably excluded, as belonging to a special depart- 
ment of study. But in common parlance, by 
fnscriptions, the larger monuments in stone are 
intended, and in the following article compara- 
tively little notice will be taken of any others. 

In treating of this vast subject it is proposed 

b A still wilder estimate, however, is found in an 
Auctarium to the _martyrology of Usuardus, which fixes 
the number at 144,000 (Patrol. cxxiii. 848), probably with 
reference to Rev. vii. 4, 


remaining stone fragments of some of these can 
be completed with certainty by their aid. The 
collectors of these inscriptions cared little for 
their historical value, and commonly omitted all 
mention of their age or authors; they rather 
designed them to be models, after which similar 
verses might be composed. "The others now 
remaining in whole or in great part are— 
(1) The Palatine MS. of the 1lth century 
(now in the Vatican), edited by Gruter, Z/es. 
fnscr., Pp. MCLXIII.—MCLXXVII., who has omitted 
a few profane epigrams, which are interspersed. 
None of the Christian inscriptions seem to 
be later than the 9th century, and they were 
probably collected by some one who visited 
Rome and various other places in Italy about the 
close of that century. (2) A _ MS. of Kloster 
Neuburg, about the 11th century, consisting of 
Christian inscriptions exclusively, which were 
copied from Italian originals about the 8th cen- 


% Le Blant's catalogue of books relating to Christian 
epigraphy, published at the end of bis Manuel, is a useful 
supplement to this, and brings the bibliography down to 
1869. De Rossi is less careful to notice printed books 
than MS. collections, as being better known. After the 
publication of Marini's papers by Mai in 1831 he ceases 
altogether. 
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tury; they are almost all historical, many being 
by Damasus. (3) A Verdun Ms. of the 10th 
century, containing thirty-one Roman inscrip- 
tions; a collection independent of either of the 
preceding, made in the 8th or 9th century. 

*“ Hae tres antiquissimae svllogae omnes trans 
Alpes servatae nobis sunt; neque quidquam his 
simile in Italiae_nostrae bibliothecis  uspiam 
inveni .... Primi ergo veterum  inscriptio- 
num  amatores transalpini omnes fuere . . .. 
Ab Alcuiniana aetate ad saeculum usque deci- 
mum quartum . .. . antiquis inscriptionibus 
colligeudis nemo videtur operam navasse " (De 
Rossi, u. s. pp. x.* xi.*). 

The 15th century saw the revival of epi- 
graphic studies, but among the inscriptions col- 
lected_ by Poggio, Signorili, Cyriaco, Feliciani, 
Marceanova, Pehem, Schedel, and others, those 
which are Christinn “*apparent rarae,'' and are 
Dot separately classed. 
purely Christian inscriptions, who lived in the 
age of the Rennissance, is Pietro Sabini, who in 
1495 presented his work, in MS., comprising 


those which he had copied in Rome and vut ot 


it, both from the originals and from MSS., to 
Charles VIIL, king of France. The MS. has 
been found in the library of St. Mark at Venice 
by De Rossi, who aflirms that some of the in- 
scriptions are very valuable, and have been copied 
by no other scholar; many however belong to a 
late period. A volume of inscriptions from the 
ancient churches of Rome, made by Giovanni 
Capoti in 1408, seems to have been of much the 
same character. The other collectors af inscrip- 


tions who lived froim this time to the middle of 


the 16th, added scarcely anything (vix mediocre 
imcrementum) to Christian epigraphy. — Aldus 
Manutius the Younger however applied nimself 
diligeutly to the collection of Uhristian inserip- 
tions among others, and twenty volumes of these 
formed by various members of this illustrious 
family are preserved in the Vatican, from which 
De Rossi has derived no small profit. The most 
important of these was compiled in 1566 and 
1967, and is entirely filled with inscriptions con- 
tained in Christian churches. The whole number 
of Christian inscriptions hitherto collected from 
all parts, from the šth to the middle of the 16th 
century, excluding those of very recent date, is 
considerably less than a thousand ; a great many 
of these being contained in MS. only." At pre- 
sent more than 11,000 Christian inscriptions 
earlier than the 7th century are known to have 
been found in Rome alone. With the exception 
of a few epitaphs bv Damasus copied in tombs 
of the martyrs by the scholars of Alcuin, no 
subterranean inscription had hitherto been de- 
cvphered. But the discovery of the catacombs 
of Rome in 1578 marks a new era in the study. 
Ciaccone, L'Heureux or Macarius, Winghius, 
Ugone, and somewhat later in time, but first and 
foremost in diligence and success, Antonio Bosio, 
were among the earliest explorers, and all were 
more or less addicted to the study of Christian 


b The Ellinburgh Revicw for 1864, p. 221, goes so far 
as to say that “ the results of the whole epoch (of the re- 
vival of letters) may be summed up in the single state- 
ment, that more than a century bad elapsed after the 
discovery of printing before a single inscription of the 
early Christian centurics had been given to the world." 

Various MS. volumes are mentioned by De Rossi (u. £. 
PP. alv."-xvii.*) of which no notice is taken bere. 


'The earliest collector of 
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inscriptions. Soon after this time the Christian 
inscriptions occupy a distinct place in (iruter's 
Corpus Inscriptivnum, published in 1616; but 
besides the Palatine Collectivn mentioned above, 
all the others together rench only about 154 
although many more had been now copisd ia 
Rome by several of his friends.  'Ihere cun be 
no doubt that Gruter cared comparatively little 
about this class of inscriptions. The extensive 
and accurate transcripts of Bosio were trans- 
ferred, after his death in 1629, to Severani, who 
published the foma Sotteranea in 1632; whicu 
was republished in an enlarged Latin form by 
Aringhi, in two folio volumes, in 1650.€_ During 
the half century that followed the publicatios 
of Gruter's great work, many scholars cvllectel 
additional Christian _inscriptivns, some of tte 
most important of which are still in MS. E<pe- 
cially to be named are those of J. B. Deni (died 
1647), preserved in the Marucelli Library at 
Florence, “ codex inter primaria operis mei sub 
sidia numerandus* (De Rossi); of Sirmond (lied 
1651), in the Biblioth&que Nationale at Paris 
(very valuable, containing many still unput- 
lishel), and of Peiresc (died 1637). wha-e /a- 
gvrirtion:s Christianae et novie were coisulted 
at Paris by De Rossi, who speaks of their value, 
more especially for the inscriptions of Gaul. 
To these should be added the collections of F. 
Ptolomeo (made about 1666), preserved in the 
public library of Sienna, of which Muratori 
made much use, and those of Brutio, in seven- 
teen volumes, finished in 1679, preervel in tne 
Vatican, whose value is scarcelv projertional 
to their bulk. Between Aringhi (1650) and 
Fibretti, whose fvlio volume on inscriptivns 
appeared in 1702, Montfaucon alone (so tluings 
De Rossi) can be regarded as having matenauy 
added to the know ledge of Christian epigraphr; 

his MSS. were examined at Paris bv De Bossi, 
who thence derived some valuable additions to 
his Roman inscriptions.  ]t deserves however to 
be recorded that William Fleetwood, fellvw cf 
King's College, Cambridge, afterwards bishop of 
Ely, published in 1691 an Zuscriptionum AnBijwa- 
rum Sylloge (Lond. 8vo) in two parts; the 
second part, “ Christiana monumenta antigus 
quae hactenus  innotuerunt omnia —complec- 
titur:* these occupy nearly two hundred pages, 
and are occasionally accompanied by brief note“ 
Zaccnria several times notices this work coptro- 
versially or otherwise (Diss. de Vet. Inscr. usu, 
Pp. 326, 327, 370, 382, 384, 388, 399), and it 
is frequently quoted by other epigrapbists as br 
Marini, Le Blant, and De Rossi hirnself, though he 
has not named it in his introduction. — Fahbretti's 
labours are both skilful and accurate; but the 
types which the printer made use of were inade- 
quate to express the true reading of his inscrip- 
tions.  Boldetti and Marangoni, who laboured ic 
concert in the same field as Bosio had done, “are 


e Dr. MCaul (Christian Epitaphs, pret. p. iv. note) 


observes that these volumes “ have a reputation far be- 
yond their _merits." There is no doubt. he adda that 
<ome forger of inscriptions imposed both on Sererani and 
Aringhi. I)e Rossi promises a detailed account uf tus 
matter, p. xxvit. 

d We can the less afford to pass it over, though it ap» 
pears to be little else but acompilattn from o'beranth+ra, 
as it ia almost the only work on Christian epigraphy er- 
presaly devoted t» the subject, that bas appeared in this 
country till quite lately. 
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made especially memorable by one of those cnta- 
strophes, which occasionally diversity the monoto- 
nous history of student life. They had spent 
more than thirty years in the exploration of the 
catacombs and other sacred antiquities of Rome. 
Boldetti's volume, published in 1720 at Rome 
[entitled Osservazioni sopra # cimiteri de' Santi 
Blartiri), comprised a portion of the results; 
but by far the greater part still remained in 
MS., when in 1737 an unlucky fire destroyed in 
a few hours the fruit of all these years of toil- 
svme research. The loss, it is melancholy to 
add, was complete and irrepnrable.  Boldetti's 
great age precluded all hopes of his being able 
to repuir his portion of the work.  Marangoni 
although  grievously  depressed  resumed his 
labours with great energy; but M. De Rossi has 
everywhere sought in vain for the results of his 
attempted restoration " (Edinburgh Rev. u. 8. p. 
222). The destruction of these papers has left a 
void which can hardly be supplied ; the chambers 
which they explored are now * demolita et hor- 
rendum in modum vastata? (De Rossi).  Bol- 
detti indeed and those whom he employed: to 
copy the inscriptions have been proved to be very 
inaccurate both as regards the sites of their dis- 
covery and the reading of the texts;€ ““ei me 
iratissimum esse profiteor,' says De Rossi (p. 
xxvii.*).  Marangoni was much more exact, and 
his Apprndic ad Acta S. Victorini, Rom. 1740, 
49, 1s a work of considerable value. P. Lupi, a 
friend of these scholars, has left, besides various 
printed works relating to epigraphy, a valuable 
collection of inscriptions preserved in MS. in the 
Vatican at Rome ; and a similar collection by the 
celebrated Buonarotti is preserved at Florence. 
It became evident that the time had now 
arrived when a fresh collection of Christian in- 
scriptions should incorporate the previous dis- 
coveries of so many scholars. The industrious 
Gori projected such a work, in which they should 
be so arranged as to illustrate the doctrines, the 
ceremonies, the hierarchy and the discipline of 
the church. But his other engagements pre- 
vented. The MSS. however of his friends 
Stosch, Ficoroni and others, containing materials 
for the work, are stored up ia the Marucelli 
Library at Florence, where they were consulted 
with profit by De Rossi. The task was in some 
measure executed by the indefatigable Muratori, 
whose Novus Thesaurus Veterwmn Inscriptionum 
published at Milan in 1739 in four folio volumes, 
contains, in addition to the profane inscriptions, 
a larger number of Christian ones than had ever 
yet appeared, being taken both from printed and 
from MS. sources: but the work was very un- 
critically executed, and his cunjectural additions 
are not distinguished from the actual readings of 
the broken inscriptions.  Maflei, who has been 
called the founder of lapidary criticism, had 
undertaken in conjunction with Sćguier a great 
body of inscriptions, in which there should be a 
purely Christian division; but both these and 
various other scholars, who had cherished like 
good intentions, bore no fruit to perfection. 
lt now also again entered into the minds of 
more than one divine to turn the extant mass 


—_——— 


* De Rossi (under his fngcr. Urb. Rom. n. 17, p. 24) 
calls him a man “cujus in id genus apographis excipi- 
endis imperitiam et incuriam non ccntena, sed millena 
exempla testantur."? 
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of Christian inscriptions to theological account ; 
and with somewhat better success. The learned 
Jesuit A. F. Zaccaria contemplated a very exten- 
sive work, in which the more interesting Chris- 
tian inscriptions should be arranged under the 
following heads: (i.) Religio in Deum; (ii.) 
Religio in Sanctos; (iii) Templa; (iv.) Tem- 
plorum ornamenta, vasa sacra, idque genus 
caetera ; (v.) Dies Festi ; (vi.) Sacramenta ; (vii.) 
Hierarchia ecclesiastica ac primo Romani Pon- 
tificis; (viii.) Episcopi; (ix.) Presbyteri; (x.) 
Ordines_majores ; (xi.) Ordines_minores; (xii.) 
Monachi; (xiii.) Laici; (xiv.) Laici dignitate 
praestantes; (xv.) Artes atque officia_minora ; 
(xvi.) Leges ecclesiasticae (De Rossi, u. s. P. 
xxx.*) 'Ihis magniloquent announcement how- 
ever was never carried out; but a kind of first 
fruits were put forth in 1762 in a treatise 
entitled De veferum  Christianorum in rebus 
theolodicis usu.! In this work he brings together 
with a considerable amount of industry and 
learning such inscriptions as bear or seem to 
bear upon the doctrines of'his church ; “ quae non 
ultra septimum nostrne nerae saeculum progre- 
diuntur, ne haereticis cavillandi detur occasio ? 
(ZThes. Theol. I)iss. p. 325). Martigny however 
calls it “un livre mediocre ;* and speaks of his 
friend and imitator, Danzetta, as having written 
“ avec moins de succas encore “ & (Dict. p. 305). 
The bearing of inscriptions upon doctrinal or dis- 
ciplinary controversy is “a perfectly legitimate 
use of the subject," and indeed its true ultimate 
end, but one for which from the insufticiency of 
the data the time had not [in the 18th century] 
fullg arrived." (Edinburgh Renew, u. 8. p. 224.) 
Nor can it be snid to have fully arrived now. In 
a few years' time it will probably be otherwise, 
Zaccaria in his later years encouraged a rising 
young scholar, Gaetano Marini, to undertake the 
task which he had found to be too much tor 
himself. Marini set about the work with great 
spirit, and from 1765 to 1801 worked at it, not 
exclusivelvy indeed, but yet so as never to allow 
his labours to be wholly intermitted. An ample 
account of his preparations and of the merits and 
defects of his performances is given by De Rossi 
(u. s. pp. xxxi.*-xrxxii.*). By help of his 
friends in Italy and his own labour he had 
amassed about 8600 Christian inscriptions in 
Latin, and about 750 in Greek from all parts 
of the world, of the first ten centuries. But 
these were in a confused, imperfect and uncritical 
state.“ Marini's labours were interrupted by 
the French Revolution ; and at his death he be- 
queathed to the Vatican Library the materials 
which he had compiled, and which, having 


-__ 


f Published in the TAesaurus Theolog. Dissertationum 
vol. 4. pp. 325-396, Venet. 1762, 4to; apparently for the 
first time (see Pravfatio generalis). Le Blant (in his 
Bibliographie) gives 1761 as the date. It bas been re- 
published by Migne in bis Cursus Theolog. completus. 

# It would seem from De Rossi's remarks (p. xxxi*) 
that his Theologia Lapularia exists only in MS. (in the 
Vatican). He gained from it a few unpublished inscrip- 
tions which Danzetta had taken from tbe papers of Ma- 
rangoni. 

h For the ecclesiastical historian inscriptiona of all 
periods will of course bave their own value; and many of 
them yield up a great deal of information and furnish 
“iItustrationa of almost every branch of Christian litera- 
ture, history, and antiquities"' (Edinburgh Reviet, u. 8. 


p- 231). 
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recently been put in order by M. De Rossi are 
found to fill no fewer than 31 volumes. Among 
these, four volumes had been partially prepared 
for publication, of which the first was in a com- 
paratively forward state. This is the Znscrip- 
tivnum  Christianarum pars primu, which is 
printed in the fitth volume of Mai's Scriptorum 
Veterum Nora Collectio, in 1831. And perhaps 
it may be said that it is to the incomplete and 
unsatisfactory condition of the remaining por- 
tion of Marini's papers that we are indebted 
for much of the far more critical and scholarly 
work _ of M. De Rossi, entitled  Znscriptivnes 
Urbis Romae Septimo Saeculo antiquiores (Rom. 
1857-61, fol. pp. 619+123 prol. +40 praej.) 
This publication was undertaken at the express 
solicitation of Cardinal Mai, who. finding the 
task of preparing for the press the rest of 
Marini's materials entirely incompatible with 
his other engagements, transferred to his young 
and learned friend the undertaking for which 
his tastes, his studies, and his genuine love 
of the subject pointed_ him out to Mai as 
eminently fitted." (Edinburgh Rev. u. s. pp. 
224, 225, slightly altered.) The first volume of 
this great work, the only one known to the 
writer, and perhaps the only one vet published, 
contains those Roman inscriptions only whose 
precise or approximate date is positively known. 
The number of these is 1126; among which we 
have one belonging to the first century, two to the 
beginning of the second (all very brief and unim- 
portant), and twenty-three to the third; the 
fourth and fifth centuries have between four 
and five hundred each, and the sixth century a 
little more than two hundred. Fragments and 
additional inscriptions contained in the appendices 
bring the number up to 1374. 

The second part of his work is intended to 
include select inscriptions interesting for their 
theological and historical worth; and in the last 
place he will include all the remaining inscrip- 
tions arranged according to the localities where 
they were found ; and also the Jewish inscrip- 
tion fouud in Rome,* 

We can afford no more space to notice this 
masterly performance, which every one who 
desires to become acquainted with Christian 
inscriptions must necessarily study ; an interest- 
ing account of it, and also of the work following 
will be found in the Edinburgh Revicw for July, 
1864. 

The impulse given to Christian epigraphy by 
De Rossi's great work, and by his other works of 
smaller dimensions! has been manifested by the 


-— 


i He calls them Epitaphia certam temporis noatam ez- 
hibentia.  Notwithstanding this, the mark of time on the 
stone, by reason of ita frngmentary condition, often leaves 
tbe exact dute uncertain. See, for example, n. 986, the 
date of which inay be 522 or 455, and n. 999, wbich may 
be of the year 525, 524, 454, or 453. 

k Under each inscription mention is made of the place 
where it was found, where it has been edited, if at all, or 
from what _MSS. it bas been copied by tbe editor, if be 
ave not himself transcribed it. —Plates are in most cast& 
added. 1f the inscriptions were more frequently written 
out in common minuscules, besides being figured, they 
would be more easily read by the non-antiquarian scholar 
or student. . ' 

1 His Bullelino di Archcologia Cristiana, of which the 
first vd ume (in twelve monthly parts) appeared in 1863 
(Roma, tipogralia Salviucci, 4to) is a mugazine of most 
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publication of other books relating to the subtect, 
among which those which comprise the Christian 
inscriptions en masse of particular countries heid 
the first rank. And among these we must place 
at the head the Znscriptivns Chreticnues de la 
Gaule antericures au VIll?%. S.ecle, edited and 
annotated by M. Edmond Le Blant, in 2 vola 
4to., Paris, 1856, and 1865, comprising 708 in- 
scriptions, nearly all Latin, but a few Greek, and 
a few also written in Runes.? The earliest datad 
inscription belongs to the year 334, and the 
latest to 695; but only four of these are ns eariy 
as the 4th century. Of the rest that are dated 
about 50 belong to the 5th century, nearly 1 
to the 6th, and 13 to the 7th century. A few 
which are undated are certainly betvre the age 
of Constantine (Manuel, p. 124). 

The same learned author has likewise more 
recently, in 1869, written a Manuel PEjs;raphe 
Chretienne Paprčs leg marbres de la Guule, ac- 
Compagn€ d'une bibliojraphie speciale, ie, a 
catalogue of books relating to Christian epi- 
graphy generally, Paris, sm. 8vo. pp. 267.  Al- 
though this valuable" work refers more especially 
to Gaulish inscriptions, there is a great deal about 
others also; in particular his enumeration uf 
formulae (Greek and Latin) which occur in dif- 
ferent parts of the Christian world, in Eurvoje, 
Asia and Africa, where different provinces hare 
their own stvles of ep.graphy, is peculiarlr in- 
structive (pp. 76-81), and a translation will be 
found below. The Christian inscriptions ol Spaia 
have very rec.utly been elited bv one af the 
most eminent living epigraphists, Prof. E. Hitner, 
of Berlin. His Zuscriptiones Hispinine Chris 
tianae was published at Berlin in 1871, and in- 
vludes 209 inscriptivns, besides 89 others of the 
medieval perivd comprised in the appendix. Uf 
the earlier ones two or three only can be referred 
to the 4th century ; the others are of the 3th, 
6th, 7th and 8th ceuturies; about half or them 
are dated, the earliest being of the year 455, and 
the latest being 782. Nearlyallarein Latin; a 
very few only in Greek. A splendid publication 
commenced in 1870, entitled CAristian Fnscrip= 
tivns in the Irish Langwuge, chiefly collected and 
drawn by G. Petrie, LL.D., edited by M. Stokes, 
Dublin, printed at the Universitr, ito. Four 
parts have now (1874) been published. Tha of 
Clonmacnois (above 100 in number) range from 


valuable information for inscriptions among other anti- 
quitics. Other works of bis (some unknown to tie 
writer) on this subject are enumerated by Le Blant in his 
Bibliographic at the end of his Manuel d' Eyigraphkie. 

m Both this and Hiibver's work (see below) give details 
for each inscription in tbe same exact and comprehensive 
manner as De Rossi, and are accompanied by nuinervus 
plates. M. Le Blant has subsequently obtatned additivnal 
inscriptiona from various parts of France and Switzerlind, 
which will one day, he hopes, form a rich supplement to 
his former work (Manue!. p. 1). 

= It is notwithstanding to be regretted that so useful 
a book was not put together with a little more fulness and 
precision : it is divided into nineteen chaptera, bu! nothing 
is said either at the beginning of the work or at the hrad 
of each respecting the contents of the chapters; the list 
of books placed at the end of the volume scarcely satisfies 
the requirements of the bibliographer, as it almust mva- 
riably omits the Christian name or iuitials of the authors 
mentioned, and the number of volumes in each work. At 
the same time it will be found very helpful wiriout 
being by any mcans complete, particuiariy as regards 
English books. 
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the Tth to the 12th century in a regular series ; 
and by their help it is hoped that a key to the 
approximate date of such works in other parts 
of the country as well as in other parts of 
the British Islands may be obtained. They 
occupy the first part of the work. All the above 
works are beautifully illustrated with figures. 
There are also other recent books which deal 
with the Christian inscriptions of particular re- 
gions. Among them are to be named C. Gazzera, 
Delle igcrizioni cristiane antiche del Piemonte dis- 
cor80, Torino, 1850, 4to. (also in Bem. Accad. 
di Torino, 1851); J. B. De Rossi, De Christianis 
titulis Curthaginiensibus (in Pitra's Spicil. Solesm, 
vol. 4); and (along with the Pagan inscriptions) 
L. Renier, /nscriptions Romaines de PAlgerie, 
Paris, 1858, fol. 

The Corpus fnscriptionum Tatinarum, whose 
publication is still going forward at Berlin, 
includes, with specified exceptions, all Latin 
inscriptions, both Pagan and Christian, which 
can be placed with certainty or reasonable pro- 
bability before 600 A.D. (see pref. to vuls. ii 
and iii.) The Christian inscriptions are dis- 
tinguished in the indices by a dagger prefixed.? 

A great number of Welsh inscriptions, the 
earliest being probably about the 7th century, 
will be found in the numerous volumes of the 
Archneologia Cambrensis, 1846, sqq. 8vo., mostly 
described by the well-known _ palaeographer 
Prof. Westwood. But a conspectus of the whole 
of the early Christian inseriptions of Great Britain 
and lrelandP will, it is to be hoped, in process 
ot time be included in Messrs. A. W., Haddan and 
W. Stubbs" Councils and Ecclesiustical Docu- 
ments relating to Great Britain, of which the 
first volume appeared at Oxford in 1869, 8vo., 
part of the second in 1871, and the third in 
1873. The very scanty inscribed Christian re- 
mains of the Roman period will be found at 
vol. i. pp. 39, 40; vol. ii. p. xxii. (Addenda) 


9 It is astonishing how small a numler of Latin 
Christian inscriptionas (or, at any rate inscriptions known 
t) be Christian) occur in some countries. In vol. lii 
edited by Mommsen, wbich includes Egypt, Asia, Illy. 
ricum, and the provinces of European (areece, there arc 
only about thirty Inscriptions which can be counted upon 
as Christian out of 6374. Of these several were found toge- 
ther at a place in Dalmatia. 

P The books where the inscriptiona are described and 
figured are fully detuiled under each ingcription in the 
same complete manner as in De Rossl'a, le Blant's, and 
Hiibner's works already mentioned. [t is hardly neces- 
sary therefore to sav much of any of them here; many 
of them are periodicals, others are monograpbš on parti- 
cular classes of monuments, particularly Stuart's Sculp- 
Cure:l Stones of Scotbind (printed for the Spalding Club, 
Edinb. 1856-1867, 2 vols. fol.) ; G. Stepben's O14 .Vortkern 
Jtunic Monuments (London and Copenhagen, 2 vola. fol. 
1466-163); Muncl's edition of the Chron. .Hanniae 
(Curistian. 1360). A great number also of topographical 
and archaeological works by Lysons, Hodgson, Nichols, 
C. Roach Smith, Horsley, Borlase, &c. are brought under 
contribution. 

a The Lincoln inscription is considered by Htbner 
(Inscr. Brit. Lat, m, 191) to be of the 16th century. If 
go, perhaps the only Roman Christian inscription which 
deserve4 the name must be struck off. The chrisma, 
however, has been found on six or seven _monuments of 
different kinds (without connting coina), once with tbe 
a and e (Haddan and Stubbs, u. s.). The chrisma occurs 
also on a lamp in the Newcastle museum, publisbed by 
Hiibner (u. 8, p. 240, n. 27). who _likewise gives two rings 
with the Christiun acclamation, * Vrvas IN DEo," found 
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and p. 51. To these will perhaps be added a 
Roman inscription found at Sea-mills, near 
Bristol, in 1873, seen by the writer, but whether 
it be Christian or no “ adhuc sub judice lis est." 
The sepulchral Christian inscriptions in Celtic 
Britain, A.D. 450-700, mostly in Latin, but one 
or two in Welsh, vol. i. pp. 162-169; some few 
of the Latin inscriptions being accompanied by 
Ogham characters. The same class of inscrip- 
tions in Wales, A.D. 700-1100, vol. i. pp. 625- 
633 (Latin); the inscriptions of Scottish and 
English Cumbria_(A.D. 450-900, vol. ii. pp. 51- 
56), some Latin, some (at Ruthwell near Dum- 
fries, and at Bewcastle in Cumberland) Runic. 
The inscribed _ monuments (very few) in the 
Pictish and Scottish kinedoms (AD. 400-900), 
partly Latin, partly in Runes and Oghams, are 
in vol. ii. pp. 125-132 ; those of the Isle of Man, 
nearly all Runes, of Norwegian -origin (one may 
be Gaelic), and inscribed on crosses, whose date is 
not given, will be found in vol. ii. pp. 185-187. 
There still remain to follow the Saxon inscrip- 
tions of the period of the Heptarchy and the 
Monarchy.* 

A work has yet to be mentioned, which is 
perhaps of greater importance to the student 
of Christian epigraphy than any which has 
been already named, De Rossi's only excepted ; 
viz., the Christian inscriptions, which are con- 
tained in Bockh's Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum (vol. iv. fasc. 2, Berlin, 1859, fol., plates). 
They are collected and edited by Prof. A. Kirchotf, 
the same great epigraphist who has just been 
occupied upon the Corpus Inscriptionum Attica- 
rum. "The Christian inscriptions begin at No. 
8606 and terminate at No. 9893, besides a few in 
the Addenda ; thus making a total of nearly 1300 
inscriptions of all ages and in almost all parts 
of the Roman world, down to the fall of the 


in England (pp. 234, 235), as well as other ringa wbich 
scem to be Cbristian. “The Romano-Christian remains 
in Britain are so extremely rare that it seems to be 
worth while to make these slight additions to what will 
be found in Messra. Haddan and Stubbs' work. Mr. 
Wright's statement (Celt, Roman and Sazon, p. 295) 
that “ not a trace of Christianlty is found among the innu- 
merable religious and sepulchral_ monuments of the 
Roman period found in Britain, cannot be mfely contra- 
dicted. “The Westminster and Bristol monuments muay 
possibly be exceptions. So much can hardly be said of 
one or two others which have been suspected to be 
Christian. See Dr. M*“Caul's remarks on the Chesterholm 
stone in the Canadian Journal for 1874. 

r See Proc. of Soc. of Antiq. Nov. 1873, pp. 68-71 ; 
Archaeolog. Jown. 1874, pp. 41-46 (with figure). 

* Until these appear, it may be uselul to indicate some 
of the principal sources of information. In addition to 
the books already referred to, among which Professor (3. 
Stephen's Runic Monuments is the principul, Pegge's 
Sylloge and Camđen's Britannia, with the additivns vf 
Gibson and Gough, may be consulted. Among the 
perivdicals, the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topoqra- 
Phical Journal and the Proceedings of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire Genlog. and Polytechnic Society are more 
especially to be mentioned, where the Runic and other 
early in«criptions of Yorkshire are described by the Rev, 
D. Haigh and the Rev. J. Fowler, — Profvgsor Hlibner 
informs the writer that he bopes his Inscriptiones Bri- 
tannicae Christianae will appear in the course of 1875, 
wbich will be analogous in all respects to the Inscr, 
Hisp. Christ. It includes all Latin inscriptions down to 
about £00 r.C. “As there are in Wales soma few in 
Oghams only, while the rest is in part bilingual, I dv 
not," he says, “ exclude those few merely Celtic ones." 
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Byzantine empire. To these are to be added 
about sixty already included in the earlier parts 
of the book, which are evidently of Christian 
times (“ quos Christianae esse aetatis apparet "). 
"They are divided into three classes. (1) Tituli 
operum publicorum et votivi, the first division 
of which is arranged chronologically, the second 
comprising those whose age is uncertain. Of 
the former division there are 175, but none is 
earlier than the 4th century, a copy of a letter 
of St. Athanasius, the only authority for the 
Greek text, being perhaps the earliest of all; 
there are only six or seven others which can be 
referred to the 4th century. The fifty-eight 
which follow these comprise all which are of the 
fifth and following centuries, several of them 
being in verse, to the death of Charlemagne, of 
which number about twelve belong to the age of 
Justinian (A.D. 527—565). The most important 
of these perhaps is a copy of the paschal canon 
of St. Hippolytus, which appears to have been 
engraved in the reign of Theodosius; most of the 
others are inscriptions on various kinds of build- 
ings, such as churches, monasteries, hospitals, 
towers, and there are two or three which are in- 
vocations of the Virgin and the saints, or prayers 
for the welfare of the persons mentioned. 

(2) The second class comprises 156 inscrip- 
tions on mosaics, fictile and other vessels, glass, 
lamps, triptychs or other wooden tablets, “et 
variae supellectilis sacrae et profanae, ponderum, 
sigillorum,amuletorum, gemmarum " (Nos. 8953— 
9109). About seventy of these are on seals 
(nearly all lead); a few are as early as the 7th 
and 8th centuries. Some of those however on 
gems and glass are much earlier, and some 
notice has been taken of these in the articles on 
those subjects in this Dictionary. 

(3) The remaining class contains no less than 
783 inscriptions, all sepulchral, and these are 
arranged by the regions in which they are found. 
"Those which bear dates are comparatively very 
few. (a) Egypt, Nubia, and the rest of Africa 
(Nos. 9110-9137); (0) Syria (Nos. 9138-9154); 
(c) Asia Minor (Nos. 9155-9287); (d) Greece 
and Illyricum (Nos. 9288-9449, of which 114 are 
from Athens); (e) Sicily and_ Malta (Nos. 9450— 
9540); (f) Italy and Sardinia (Nos. 9541-9855); 
(g) Gaul and Germany (Nos. 2886-9893). 

Various other _ Greek Christian inscriptions 
have been since published ; in particular, it may 
be observed that a few have been found in Spain 
and Algeria, countries from which Kirchott_ has 
not given a single example (Iiibner, u. 8. p. v. 
praet.; Renier, u. 8. pp. 255, 349). 

From what has now been said, it must be appa- 
rent how utterly hopeless and impossible it is to 
give within the limits of an article in a dic- 
tionary a satistactory account of this immensely 
numerous class of Christian antiquities. The 
most important aid which such an article can 
render must be to indicate the principal sources 
of information ; and these, if De Rossi's labours 
are carried out, will be very largely increased 
in the course of a few years. 


A little work however has been published ! 
at Toronto in 1869 by the Rev. John M*Caul, , 


LL.D., in which a judicivus selection of a hundred 
€ Christian epitaphs of the first six centuries" 
(Greek and Latin from various parts of the 
world, especially from Rome) has been brought 
together and ably commented upon. They occupy 
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sixty-eight pages, and an introduction relating 
to the language, names, and dates employel nil 
up twenty-eight more.  Besides these we have 
a brief preface pointing out the necessity of 
caution in using uncritical books, like these of 
Aringhi and Boldetti, and giving amusing er- 
amples of forgeries of Christian inscripticns, 
which have deceived some learned writers even 
of the present century. To tnose who canneot 
give any great amount of attention to the sub- 
ject, thus little work may be heartilv recom- 
mended, as it bears every mark of conscienticus 
care and of strict honestry. 

(ii.) Technical Erecutim and Malerinis em- 
ployed.-—The modes of writing employed hare 
much the same variations as in all ages: tke 
letters are most commonly engraved with a chisel 
below the surface of the stone, and then occas)on- 
ally coloured (red)or gilded ; sometimes the letters 
are scratched with the point of some instrument, 
a nail or the like (fig. 1); on some gems the 


NYTRNTI QA 
MMT 3 EC Vs h 


€rc YTA MIJA Ž 


€ NO NU joprmr 


1. Letters ucratched on mortar. AD. 339. (Eomae) 


letters are in relief (camei). More rarely the 
letters are drawn in paint (vermilion) (ng. *) 
or in gold upon the flat surface of the marble, 
or cut in gold leaf (upon glass), or written in 
ink upon sepulchral tablets or vases, or in white 


. NUJNEIC 2 
BoYCaEI EBE CNETECAOFNA> 
EV KGLŽEMAIČLEBN PEKZPK CEM EITO CY STE g. 


aa ua» 


ke 


2. Leuters (Latin words in Greek characters) paintel lu verica ca 
the flat (not incise 1) surface of tise marible, Ueg ani ina 
forme, Rncial and minuscule. Leaves and points intne ord 
capriciously. AD. 269. (Kome. Ibo famous epilapa da 
Severa.) 

colour on frescoes, &c. In the catacombs tbe 

inscriptions were occasionally, by rea-en of the 

unhappiness of the times, smeared in cbarcal, 
in hope that when persecution had passed awar, 
they might be recorded in a more permazent 


LV CS M.TVAPIDVINI 
DA-DEYVS.€r-REQVIŠ 
“AMER. 


3. Words divided tniformly by polnta. Tth eutury. (Elr.) 


form. Sometimes also old tombstones of tne 
pagans were used over again, and the Chnstian 
inseriptions were written on their backs, or on 
their obliterated faces (fig. 5). Points are a: 
frequently found, sometimes to distinguish woru: 
. (fiz. 3), sometimes scattered capriciously (ng 
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2, 4); likewise a variety of other marks, par- 
ticularly cordate leaves, common to pagan and 


Ž>IMIIAIKIXkH-KAI7 
KAAUWNYMO >; ZH or 


ZENE io drug niš i “u | 


U 


_—= 


4. Worda divided, but not con«tantiy, Nera ae Ti marka. 
lrregular uncial letters. —A.D. 298. (Rome) 


Christian inscriptions (figs. 2, 5, 6). Some of 
the above remarks are illustrated by the inscrip- 
tions figured above and below, to be _ more fully 
described under TOMB. The reader may see 
more on this subject in Martigny's Dict. s. v. 
Inscriptions, 88 II., III.; but it can only be 
studied to advantage by examining the plates 
in such works as De Rossi's Roma: Sotterranea 


= TE. € HERACLIVS 

QVIEVITI? ISAICVIVM 

IX. G VII» ĐreXx “e 

1HEGR' SECA FECIRVN 6 SLB 

|E (ELO > SVOBENEMNETENII: INP e 
DECE STEVIHRVSEB : 

vRL oEPsLEPA NMOx 


ioi 
_——. 


5. ma written on a scraped portion of a sa «pre- 
viously usel,  Brauches, leaves, and varicus s rropkeguu pro 
introduced between some of the wvrda. A. 338. (Rome.) 


(coloured plates) and Znscr. Urd. Rom., and the 
other books named above in which the letters 
and accessories are figured. The same remark 


must be made of the palaeography. The letters 
have the same varieties of form, such as uncial, 
minuscule, rustic, and ligated, which are com- 
mon to MSS. and monuments of all kinds, and 


Y 


PETRON LE DIGNAE COIVCI QVEVIXIT ANNIS 
XXLET FECIT CVM CONPARE SVO 14 X B V 
KAL < NOB» POS CONSS GRATIANI TERETEQVITI 
4 1) ed: MARITVS SIBI ETINNOCENTI CO 
rado PRAPARI KECIT CESQVET IN PACE 


6. Marka of different kinds before and after one word only: stroke« 
drawn thrvughi twv letters to iudicato that tbeg »tand for words 
(menscs and dies). Regular uncial letters. A.D. 378. (Rome.) 


their execution varies from extreme neatness 
(figs. 6, 10) and_ even beauty to extreme ugli- 
ness and carelessness (litterae rusticae) (figs. 1, 8). 
Of the former sort the characters employed by 
pope Damasus in the 4th century are the most 
remarkable, their apices being ornamented with 
little hooks (fig. 7). BA are called after him 


Te dini (completed by conjecture) written in the Damasino 
uncinl characters (incised). 4th century. (Rome.) 


Damasine letters ; but Philocalus was his artist, 
or one of his artists. — They are sometimes en- 
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graved, sometimes painted on the marble. There 
are also many Christian inscriptions as well as 


EPVCCVKEO 
gvivixJTavvm 
SLANEAVNI DEC! 


eDUEr DECE/ NOVE 
EAT (EPIIMVCA 
(EN DUE ik (C 
oNoRIV Bra gvifo 


&. Example ofrnde palhengrapiy: Rustic letters. No points ce 
otber ks. A.D. 44. (Home.) 


others which are not Christian, where letters are 
connected by ligatures (litterue ligatae) ; some- 
times to that degree that it is no easy matter to 


ao jom a INI) 


ovi 


9. Inscription remarkable for the emapjosavid of ita ligatures. 
A.D. 651. (Near Arjona, Spain.) 


decypher them (fig. 9). For some cbservations 
on the form of letters in certain Christian inscrip- 
tions see Le Plaut Manuel, pp. 41, 42; Hubner, 


DL “a4 


o Z ŽE. 


10. Inscription in minuacule Ietters of variable form. Tth century. 
(Clonmacnuis, Ireland.) 


u.s. p. 116; De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Crist. 1863, 


p. 18. : 

(iii.) Symbols.—Of the symbols which are foun:l 
with some Christian inscriptions, the principa! 
nre the following: the fish, the anchor, the dove, 
the Good Shepherd. the chrisma, the a and w, and 
the cross in various forms. These will be found 
described under their respective heads (also 
noticed under GEMS and Mosa1cs), and thev 
may be regarded as either exclusivelv or prin- 
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cipally Christian symbols. The palm which is 
also found, and that very commonly, is, like the 
phoenix, Christianised ; but it occurs also on 
pagan and Jewish inscriptions. It must be 
sutlicient to refer to a table indicating the 
symbols on the early Roman and Gaulish sepul- 
chral inscriptions (by far the. most complete 
series), and the observed dates of their intro- 
duction and disappearance, given by M. Le Blant 
(.Hanuel, p. 29). For symbols generally see 
Raoul Rochette, Tableau des € itaconihes de Ifome, 
PP. 229 sqq., Paris, 1853, and the authors named 
at the beginning and end of the book. 

(iv.) Select Inscriptions.— These consist of such 
examples, arranged chronologically, in prose and 
verse, as are connected with churches or their 
furniture or adjuncts, and they have mostly 
some further interest of their own. No uniform 
svstem of printing has been followed. Sometimes 
the mere transcript of the letters seems to be 
sufficient ; sometimes the words have been written 
out (corrected and at length) below these; some- 
times a translation has been added ; also such 
notes as seemed desirable. 


1. De Rossi, Bulletino di Arch. Crist. 1864, p. 28 ; 
Renier, Znscr. Rom. de _PAlg. n. 4025. 
From Caesarea in Mauretania; written by 
a poet named Asterius (er ingenio Asteri) to 
commemorate the gitt of a burial-ground to 
the Christians by Evelpius. 

AREAM AT (ad) SEPVLCRA CVLTOR VERBI 

CONTVLIT 
ET CELLAM STRVXIT SVIS CVNCTIS SVMP-. 
TIBVS 

ECLESIAE SANCTAE HANC RELIQVIT MEMO- 

X. RIAM 

SALVETE FRATRES PVRO CORDE FET SIMPLICI 

EVELPIVS VOS (salutat) SATOS SANCTO SPIRITV 

ECLESIA_ FRATRVVM (si) HVNC RESTITVIT 

TITVLVM. M A. I. SEVERIANI C. V. 
EX ING. ASTERI. 

A wreath enclosing AA is on the left ; a dove 
and palm on the right. 

M. Renier reads the end of the last line but 
one tifulwn marmoreum anno primo Severiani, 
viri clarissimi.  1f this be right, as seems very 
probable (though De Rossi teels some doubts, 
Prol. Inscr. Urb. Rom. Pp. xi.), the mode of 
dating is very unusual. Other Mauretanian in- 
scriptions are dated by the era of the province, 
i. e. 40 A.D. when _1t was reduced by the Romans 
(M'Caul, Christ. Epit. p. 37). 

The words ecclesia fratrum indicate the re- 
storation of the inscription to be “assai antico" 
(De Rossi) ; the original was probably broken 
during the tumults against the Christians, A.D. 
258-304, as De Rossi thinks; and the restored 
marble tablet would seem to have been put up 
in the first year of Severianus, probubly the 
Roman governor_of Mauretania. One of the 
earliest Christian inscriptions, not being an epi- 
taph, which have come down to us in any form. 


2. Bčckh, C.J. G. 8608.  Corcyra (Corfu) in 
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of two herameters each. A cross at the 
beginning and end of the first line. 


sloriw čxov BaciX(e)av ćuov upćveav gurepiBov 
001, udkap Ujiuećčov, Tdvš' lepdy čkTira vndv, 
'EAArfveoyv Teuećvi kal Bouovs čfaxardtas, 
x€pds m" obričavns 'IoBiavds dčvdv čvakri. 
Render: I consiructed with unworfhy hard, ke. 


Tbis is the earlicest Greek inscription relating 
to the imperial destruction of pagan temple, 
the date of Jovian's act being about A.D. 356.3. 


3. Le Blant, /nscr. Chret. de la Grule, i. 496, 
n. 369. Preserved in the Hotel de Ville at 
Sion in Switzerland. 

DEVOTIONE » VIGENS - 
AVGVSTAS . PONTIVS . AEDIS 
RESTITVIT . PRAETOR - 

LONGE . PRAESTANTIVS - ILLIS - 
QVAE . PRISCAE . STETERANT . 
TALIS + RESPVBLICA . QVERE - 
DN + GRATIANO K AVG + ILI ET MER CS. 
PONTIVS ASCLEPIODOTVS VPPDI- 


The date of this consulship of Gratian wi:h 
Merobaudas is A.D. 377, the earliest date of ans 
public monument yet known, bearing the chri»ma 
The next earliest is A.D. 390, on a column «f 
St. Paul's basilica, extra muros, Rome. Itis weo- 
derful that the former church should be spoken 
of as old so early as A.D. 5377 ; it can harily be 
doubted that it was a Christian or a Chri-tiarised 
building. Le Blant's observation that this 
church-restoration is precisely contemperanenus 
with the greatest abundance of Mithraic monn- 
ments and those of Cybele is worthy to b* 
noted. The abbreviations at the end are probahly 
for vir praepositus practorio drdiarit. Talks, i. e. 
men like Asclemodotus. De Rossi, however ( Fist. 
di Arch. Crist. 1867, p. 25), who evidentls con- 
siders Asclepiodotus to be the author af the 
verses, refers tales to aedes (“ che li dediceo alla 
republica '). He takes the building to be “ul 
palazzo dei presidi imperiali," the chrisma a»l 
devotio notwithstanding. 


«& 


6 


4. Rasponi, De Basil. et patriarch. Lateran. iii. 7, 
Rom. 1656. On the bronze-silvered gates 
of the Baptistery of the Lateran, Rome. 


IN HONOREM S. IOANNIS BAPTISTAE 
HILARVS EVISCOPVS DEL FAMVLVS OFFERT. 


Hilarius was pope from A.D. 462 to 467 ; and 
the inscription has the appearance of being csn- 
temporary. The ancient baptisteries were a m- 
monly placed under the patronage of St. John 
the Baptist; and both they and the fonte 
which they contained were frequentlv inscribed. 
Ciampini gives both kinds of inseriptions trom 
the Baptistery of the Lateran, which are said ta 
have been there in the 5th century: but ttis 
edifice has been often remodelled. (See Ciamp. 
de Sacr. Edi. c. iii., Mart. Dict., p. 321; Hut «hn. 
Arch. Chret. p. 5, Guerber's French tran«<l. 1554.) 

For this class of _inscriptions generallv see the 
posthumous papers of Marini published by Miu, 


the porch of a vhurch, written in two lines | Script. Vet. Nov. Collect. t. v., pp. 167-177. 


5. Hiibner, Žnscr. Christ. Hisp. No. 135. 


Found in a wall of the Benedictine conrent of 


S. Salvador de VairAo, near Braga in Portugal, on seven stones. 


IN NE DNi PERF | FCTVM | gST TEMPLVM H 


SVB DIE XII K |AP ERIDXXINI . REG 


VNC PER M 


IN) VOTA 


ARISPALLA 
REMVNDV RE ' X. 


NISSIMO VE 


NANTE SERE 


In n(ominje d(omi)ni perfectum est templum hunc per Marispalla d(e)» vola 
Sub die X111 k(alendas) Ap(riles) er(a) DANIII regnanir serenissimo Veremundu Rez, 
Spanish kra 523; A.b, 455. 
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. o o Dietion  barbarous, as frequently in these 
Spanish inscriptions. The church seems to have 
been completed under the auspices of a nun, 
named Marispalla: probably the text really is 
per Marispallan Deo rotam, the last letters 
having a stroke above them, which may have 
been obliterated or accidentally omitted. The 
inscription is interesting as being doubly dated, 
both by the Spanish era and by the reign of the 
Visigothic king. The Spanish era, whose origin 
dis uncertain, but which appears to commence 
13.C. 38 (see Hubner, praef. p. vi.), is the era 
most comimonly used to mark the time of the 
Spanish Christian inscriptions: about 100 of 
them are thus dated (Hubner, p. 109), the 
enrliest appears to be A.D. 466, and the latest 
A.D. 762. Both the proper names in the in- 
scriptivn are Gothic (see Hiibner, praef. p. vii., 
who gives several others) ; the remark of M'Caul 

(u. 8., p. xxi.) that Gothic names are “ very 

rarely*' found in inscriptions does not apply 

to Spain. * 

6. Le Blant, Znscr. Chrći. de la Gaule, i. 87, 
n. 42. Found at Lyons, formerly on the 
exterior of the church of St. Romanus, where 
Spon saw it in the 17th century ; now lost. 

TEMPLI FACTORES FVERANT FREDALDVS 

ET VNOR MARTVRIS EGREGII QD 

CONSITAT HONORE ROMANI ILLIVS VF 

PU BEQVEATVR (sic) SEDE PE . . ENNE. 

Date, as Spon believed, of the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury. He thus restores and rectifies the lines— 


Templi factores fuerant Fredaldus et uzor, 
Martyris egregii quod constat honore Romani 
Illius ut precibus recreentur sede perenni. 


The motive of the founders is here sufficiently 
clearly expressed, that they may enjoy eternal 
rest through the prayers of the saint. They do 
not, however, actually invoke him. 


7. Bockh, C. 1. G., n. 8640. Ona stone found in 
the Peloponnese by S. Alberghatti; origin- 


ally (see 1. 7) erected at Corinth; now in , 


the museum at Verona. 


+AT. MAPIA GEOTOKE #TAASON 
THN BALIAEIAN TOT 

$IAOXICTOT IOTETINIANOT 
KAI TON FNHžIeL 

AOTAETONTA ATTu« 
BIKTwPHNON + CTN TOIC 
OIKOTCIN EN KOPINGv K. GEoN + 
ZaNTAC + 


'Ayla Mapla Beordke, piAačov rThv BagiXeiav 
rov guox[pllorov 'lovarimavod Kal Tdv yvn- 
oles ŠovAevovra abrg BikToprjvov ov Tois 
oinodoiv dy Koplv8w k(ara) Bedv (ovras. 

Moly Mary, God-bearer (Deipara), guard the kingdom 
Qf the Christ-dloving Justinian and his faithful servant 
Viclorinus with them that live godly in Corinth. 

Sixth century, between A.D. 527 and 565. 
Other and even stronger invocations of saints 
occur about this time. In one, too long to quote 
at length, Demetrius is invoked by Justinian to 
aid him against his enemies, in the capacity of 
a mediator with God (& ueyaAoudprus Anufr- 
Tpie peolrevaov mpds Bedv Iva, K.T.A. n. 8642). 
Another inscription, mutilated, from Thera (San- 
torin), of uncertain date, not later than the 4th 
or 5th century at latest according to Ross, 
begins — dne xa) poBćpe MixaijA čpxdyyelc, 

CHRIST. ANT. 
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Bone g ŠovAy ov 'Nplugp (u. 8911). — Votive 

tableta were also erected to saints; one from 

the cemetery of Cyriace in Rome runs thus: 

Petrus et Pancara botumn posucnt (sic) marture 

Felicitati. (Marini, u. s., p. 15.) In another, 

found near the baths of Diocletian, Camasius 

and Victorius pay their vows (votum reddunt) 
Domnis Sanctis Papo et Mauroleoni marturikus 
(Id. p. 14). 
The expression, uhrnp Beov (IZother af Gol), 
the usual title of the Virgin ou the early medi- 
eval camci (see GEMS) had not yet come into 
Common use in the Greek church, as appears 
from Ephraim, patriarch of Antivch, a coentem- 
porary of Justinian. See Pearson Un tie Crecd, 
Art. LII. 
8. Sec. Voy. de deur Benedict. p. 234 (quoted by 
Martigny, Duwt. p. 321). Ona silver cha- 
lice given_ by Remigius, archbishop of 
Rheims (died A.D. 533) to his cathedra) 
church, 
HAVRIAT HINC POPVLVS VITAM DE SAN- 
GVINE SACRO 

INIECTO AETERNVS QVEM FVDIT VVLNERE 
CHRISTVS 

REMIGIVS REDDIT DONINO SVA VOTA SA- 
CERDOS. 


This is considered by Martigny to be in all 
appearance the _“ ministerial (sacramental) 
chalice given by St. Remigius himself to the 
church of RKheims ; see also Archaeol. Journ. 
1846, p. 134. The _magniticent chalice of gold 
which goes by the name of Remicius, formerly 
at Rheiims, now in the Paris Library, is of the 
12th century (Arch. Journ. u. s.). For other 
inscriptions on chalices, see Marini, u. 8. p. 197. 
9. Le Blant, Znscr. Chret. de la Gaule. ii. 348, 

n. 574. — Engraved on the four scalloped 
edges of a square marble altar slab formerly 
in the ancient cathedral of Rodez. 


DEVSDEDIT EPS INDIHNVS FIERI IVSSIT HANC 
ARAM. 


Deusdedit is supposed to have been bishop of 
Rodez about the end of the 6th century: the in- 
scription is doubtless a contemporary composition, 
but the letters and the sign of contractivn .n. are 
suspected of having been restored. 

The name Deusdedit occurs also on a gem (see 
GEMS) ; the form /)eusdet is likewise found more 
than once in inscriptions (Le Blant, u. s. p. 433); 
for similar instances, see NYames below. For the 
altars of Christian churches ara (though as old 
as Tertullian) is less commonly used than altare, 
especially in prose. For other inscriptions on 
altars see Marini (u. 8. pp. 74-80). This and the 
altar at Ham of the 7th century are among the 
earliest that are inscribed (Le Blant, n. 91). 


10. Camden, Britan. S “ Brigantes," ed. 1600 : 
“ Accepimus crucem hic (at Dewsbury, York- 
shire) exstitisse, in qua inscriptum fuit : 
PAVLINVS HIC PRAEDICAVIT ET CELE- 
BRAVIT." 


Paulinus was bishop of York, A.D. 625-664. 

The inscription upon it is among the earliest 
that we bave in England, which are not sepul- 
chral.  Fragments of the ancient cross itself, 
probably broken at the Reformation, which 
Leland, in his ftinerary, mentions having seen, 
bearing the above imscriptiovn (temp. Henr. VIII.) 

JI 
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have been built up against the church there. 
The miracles of Cana and the multiplication 
of five loaves and two fishes were represented 
thereon, and a few Latin words of the Gospels in 
Runesque characters can still be read.  (Figured 
and described by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, in a 
recent number of the Yorkshire Archaeol. and 
Top. Journal.) 

The most remarkable cross of the same kind 
as the present is that at Ruthwell, near Dum- 
fries (then part of Northumbrin), with Scrip- 
tura] and other scenes, and Latin legends from 
the Gospels, &c.; also having extracts from a 
poem by Credman, entitled A Dream of the Holy 
NKood, written in Runes, near the edges. It is 
between seventeen and eighteen feet high, and 
appears to be of the 8th century. For a full 
account of it see Stephens, Ztunic Mon., vol. ii., 


PP. 405-448, with figure. 

011. Copy of the dedication stone of Jarrow chapel, 
Durham, made in 1863 by the Rev. J.T, 
Fowler. Marini, u. s. p. 163; Camden, 
Brit. 956 (Gibs).  Pegge, Sylloge, p. 15, 
pi. 1 (in Nich. Bibl. Top. Brit. vol. vi.). 

It is now over the nave-arch of the church, 
“and may be original" (Fowler, in lićt.). The 
forms of the letters O and C, and their incon- 
stancy, quite favour this supposition. 

DEDICATIO BASILICAE 

Kk SCI PAVLI VIIL KL MAIL 

ANNO XV EGFRIDI REG 
CEOLFRIDI_ ABB FEIVSDEM 
Q. ECCLES DO AVCTORE 
CONDITORIS ANNO IIIL 

The date is A.D. 685, determined by the rcign 
of Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria. One of the 
very few early English inscriptions which bear 
a date. 

The basilica or chapel of the monastery has 
been converted into the parish church, some 
remaining parts of which “are generally sup- 
posed to be of ante-Norman date " (G. G. Scott's 
Report). For the history, see Flor. Wigorn. 
s.a. 682. — Benedict Biscop should rather be 
called the founder than Ceolfrith, whom he ap- 
pointed as the first abbot. 

The above scanty selection must suffice for this 
place. "More is to be sought in other articles 
under AMPULLA, GEMS, GLASS, LAMPS, MONEY, 
MosAICS, ŠEALS, and TOoMB8. 

(v.) Language and Style of the Christian 
Inscriptions. 

A. Orthography, Injlectins, and choice of 
Words.— While some of the Christian inscriptions 
are composed with correctness and even with ele- 
gance both in prose and verse, there are others 
which are written barbarously as respects the 
letters, the_ forms of words, the declensions, the 
genders, the conjugations, the syntax, and the 
prosody. 

It would scarcely fall within the province of 
this article to enter into the grammar or rather 
non=grammar of the language of the latter sort. 
It partakes of the barbarisms with which various 
non-Christian inscriptions are more or less dis- 
figured,* aud which have even found tneir way 

t Martigny (Dict. p. 309) calls them “communs aux 
inscriptions clreticnnea et aux romaines," referring to 
Hub. Goltzius (Thrs. Rci, Ant. 6 23) and R. Fabretti 
(/nscr. Lat. erpl.) for further inforination. 


'I'he indices | 
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into literature in their most aggravated shapes, 
if the Formularies of the monk Marculfus (circa 
660 A.D.) can be called literature. In the Urvek 
Christian inscriptions the frequent and varisns 
changes of vowels and diphthongs are the mot 
noticeable particularity. Thus xerrai is written 
KITE, OF KIT, OT KITI, "HpdxAcetos becomes Hpa- 
KAmos or HpaxAios, Komuwvnrnpiov is changed into 
KVuETEpiov, TeXeiwBels becomes TEA108€1s. ČTEV IS 
written erov, mx& is simply vika. and the « ad- 
script of the dative is generally omitted. The 
change of consonants, as koApos for kćdAzos, 
ravupagia for Bavudgia, YAnyopet fvr yprrrćpt, 
Kopiw for xwpiw, iš more rare. There is alsoan 
occasional tendency to abbreviate words, se as to 
substitute uvn&nrt for uvnoBnri, Šiakewv for dig- 
Kovos, &c., or to enlarge them, as «oAAXrms cr 
KOA xogi for k6dAwois. Sometimes Coptic infinenre 
is discernible; sometimes uncouth late turm= 3:5 
MeyaAdraros, make their appearance (Bockh, 
passim). 

In the Latin the changes are mach more 
remarkable." "From the selection of inscriptivns 
(including the notes) given above and under 
ToMB, also under GEMS and GLASS, and from a 
few others we obtain such changes as Agristas for 
Augustas, eclesia or aecicesia for ecclesia, guore for 
quaere, que for que, hec for haec, birit or rirat 
or ricrik or_ visit or bissit or rizać. for ri, 
posuete, posusnt for posuit, posuerunt, huis for 
tobis, botum for votum, ribi for tiri, starica [or 
stabilis, provata for probata, omnebus Tor Gaaiias, 
quesquas, gesquet, and reyriscit, for qrnesona, 
quiescit, requiescit, spectit for spectat (expectat). 
jacit for jacet, annus tor annos, huc for hoc. 61 «ta- 
ftum for epitaphium, marturitnis for. marturivis 
ozza for _ossu, ed for et, es for er, tm pao fog 
in pace, anatema for anatkema, chinones for 
canones, tinta for tincta, pelem for pileni. nicsea ar 
misis for menses, zaconus for diiconus, FaepeA. tas 
for Stephanus, slinatarius for linatarius, Zrsus faq 
Jesus, Zenuaria for Januiria, Gerosale for Jere 
salem, and various other words whicn contain 
barbarous substitutions of consonants and vowels 
and also of diphthongs. Again, neuter substan- 
tives are sometimes treated as masculines, €. 4. 
hunc templum, and conversely mascuiines aš 
neuters, €. g. hoc tumulum. The regimen of the 
cases is frequently violated in the use of preprsi- 
tions (see below), and also in such erpressions a5 
vizit annis (or even annus or annorum) and the 
like. "See more in Martigny, Dict. pp. SU-3L1; 
and McCaul, u. 8. PP. xii. and xiii.; the latter 
of whom observes : *“* The student should beware 
of regarding what may be new to him in Christiaa 
epitaphs, as peculiar to them. Very many of 
the variations from classical usige are tu be 
found in Pagan inscriptions, and some of tnem 
in authors that are not conimonly read." 

The actual words also vary little from the 
Pagan ones; reguicscit, refrujerat, and even deja 
Situs* (about which Cardinal Wiseman in his 


at the end of the volumes of the Cvrp. Inscv. Latin. new 
betug published at Berlin, under Res grammaiica, wili 
be found still more useful. They go far to &tablish the 
truth of Martigny's remark. 

u M. Le Blant refers to a work by A. Fucba, Du 
Romanischen Sprachen in ikrem VerhaltRissee rum La'cR- 
igchen, which the writer has not seen. 

x ]t was not after all so very cvmimon in the eariet! 
Christian times. “ La formule drpositus—deponiio cba- 
ractćrise particuličrement lea inscriptious des quatneme 
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Fabiola (p. 145) has written so prettily, as im- 
plying a * precious thing, intrusted to faithful, 
but temporary keeping ') and some others which 
seem Christian in their tone occur sometimes in 
Pagan inscriptions (see M'Caul, u. 8. pp. xiv. 
4, 29; Tertull. De Test. Anim. c. 4, commented 
on by Fleetwood, Znscr. Ant., Index, p. 6, who 
is deceived, however, in thinking that no Chris- 
tians of Tertullian's age “ refrigerium mortuis 
suis comprecatos esse." See De Monag. €. 10). 
And conversely some wordsand expressions which 
are not Christian, find their way occasionally 
from Pagan into Christian inscriptions, as domnus 
aete“na, percipere (baptisma sc. snid primarily of 
the rites of Mithras and Cybele), coutra votum, 
dnrus (said of enmperors deceased); and even oc- 
casionally D. M., or in full is Bfanuibus, so usual 
at the head of Pagau inscriptions (see TOMB, and 
MeCnul, u. 8. p. 24, and his ludex, s. 0. Pagan 
448.1(403). In fact there is a very small residuum 
indeed of mere words, i. e. not necessarily involv- 
ing peculiar doctrines or religious distinctiovns? 
which are exclusively_ Pagan, or exclusively 
Christian.ž Dr. McCaul remarks that there is 
scarcely one of the designations of the place of 
burial used in Christian epitaphs, that is pecu- 
liar to them, so far as he remembers, although he 
has not observed quadrisom»s (locus) in any Pagan 
epitaph. — Likewise he does not remember 
seeing sepultus in any Christian inscription 
ot the first six centuries, and but rarely in 

>aggan ones; but yet sepulcruwn occurs in both 
not rarely,* Again he says pruecedo is charac- 


et cinqui&me siccles, bien qu'on en ait quelque« exemples 
anterieurs." Martigny, Dict. p. 319. NcitherT ia the word 
universal, being very rarely found in (zaul. 

y Uhus the _ words rešurrectio, resurgo, baptidiatus, 
redcmptor, perhaps also sanctimonialis, ns well as the 
combinations dies judicti, puella_ Dei (a nun), and per- 
hapafamulus Dei, applied in very many epitapls to the 
Pieu< dead, but in a few other inscriptions to the living 
(seo siv. n. 4) have no place in Pagan inscriptions, nor 
costa_ as applied to a wife (sce De Mossi, n. 151). It 
might be thought that Deo aeterno neigno, and in 
aeternum renatug would equally be abent; yet both 
occur, the former in connexion with goddesses (deahus- 
qu), the latter in relation to the mysteries of Mithras. 
(Maui, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vol. v. p. 3 (note); Te Blant, 

. Znscy. Chret. de la craule, vol. ii. p. 72). -Clristian influ- 
ence may be suspected in these instances. 

x At the same time it is undeniable that depositus 
(=sepultus) and depositio occur in a very large number 
of Christian inscriptions, but only in a very small num- 
ber of Pagan ones (Orelli, n. 4555, is a clear example); 
while elatus, the classical expression for being carried 
out to burial, is so rare in Christlan inscriptions that De 
Hossi can tind no parullel to his single exuiuple (n. 1192). 
“I here may perhaps be some few other instances of the 
same sort of each kind. 

2 Since this sentence was penned, the writer has dis- 
covered an example of sepultus in an aucient Christian 
epitaph of Mauretania (Rćulier, n. 4026). It iš very 
possibly as carly as the third century, to which several 
Pagan inscriptions in that region certainly belong. 'Vhere 
is a second example in the sarne region, A.D. 416 (1. 3675), 
and a third, A.D. 389 (n. 3710). We have another instance 
occurring_ in an epitaph of Rimini, A.b. 523 (De Rossi, 
Bull. Arch. Crist. 1864, p. 15). The word is found ulso in 
Christian epitaphs of Spain, dated and undsted, but pere» 
hapu in no case before the seventh century (IIfibner,p. x. 
and the references). We have in finc ina Perugian inscrip- 
tion of Roman times (Vermigl. Inscr. Perug. Lii. p.442) 
tn qua (basilica ac.) sepelliri non debet. Cardinal Wise- 
man therefore is not strictly accurate in saying ( Fabiola, 
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teristically Christian, while abscedo he thinks 
occurs only (and that rarely) in Pagan epitaphs 
(4. 8. pp. xiv. xv. 53). But who does not see 
that any new discovery may upset the supposed 
distinction? There are indeed phrases_ which 
appear to have an exclusively Christian meaning, 
such as Deo reddere spiritum suanctum, apud 
Deum acceptus, decessit or czivit de saeculo, abso- 
lutus de corporc, receptus ad Deum, arcessitus ab 
angelis, and a few others of the same kind.b 
(Mart. Diet. p. 315; M*Caul, u. s. p. xv.). The 
expression, in pace, is derived from the Jewish 
epitaphs, and passes over, both as an acclamation 
and otherwise, to the Christian inscriptions; its 
occurrence is generally considered to be a certain 
proot that the monument is not pagan. (See, 
however, MONEY.) “ Dictio illa Zu Puce Chris- 
tiana tota est"? (Morcelli, De Stil. Znscr. Lat. ii. 
p. 77; and so Martigny Dict. 8.0. “In Pace," 
q. 6.) 

* Upon the whole, it will perhaps be thought 
enough to give the following extract from the 
Žedinburgh Kerivw relative to the Latinity of the 
Christian inscriptions, with the addition of a few 
notes. 

“* The reader at once recognises in the Latinity 
of these epitaphs [of Italy and Gaul]e the germ 
of that total change in the governineut of prepo- 
sitions, which is one of the great sources of 
distinction between the ancient and the modern 
languages of Italy.4 "The old distinction of 
government between the ablative and the accu- 
sative has evidently begun to disappear. Many of 
the prepositions are used indiseriminately with 
both those cases. Thus we read (De Rossi, Zns. 
Urb. Kom. p. 82) that Pelegrinus “lived in 
peace cum uxorem swun_Silvanam ;" and in an- 
other place (p. 108), Agrippina erects a monu- 
meut to her “sweetest husband, cen quem vizit 
Sine lesione animi, anno8 tres vt mensšes decem."? 


Pp. 145) “ The word to buy is unknown in Christian 
inscriptiona." It occurs even at Rome, which he had more 
particulariy in his eye, in an inscription thought to be of 
the third century: erabn oče EvgeBis (Bickh, n. 8612). 
At the same time, for whatever reason, the word appears 
to be decidedly rare. But as it seems to be not much 
more _ common in Pagan inscriptions there is nv great 
force in the cardinal's remark. 

5 There are also varivus expressions relating to light, 
as lumen clarum, prav mia lucis, luz nova, &c. occurring 
in Christian epitaphs which contrast remarkally with 
tbe luce caret, jacto in tenebris, &c. of the Paganš. See 
Mart. Diet. p. 340. But this is a diTcrence of feeling 
rather than ovf language. "There are other similar cen- 
trasta which we can hardly discuss here. See M-Caul 
Pp. xii. ; Edinb. Rev. u.a. p. 242. But rome of the earliest 
Christian inscriptions express no feeling of any sort. Sve 
De Hossi, nos. 3, 6, 12, 13, 16, 198, 20, 21, 22, all of the 
first three centuries. 

c Much the same remarks may be made of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions of Britain and of Africa. See Tomn, 

d And of _ France. We have this interesting in.crip- 
tion of Berre, Haria virgo minester de tempulo (= templ! 
=du temple) frerosale(=Jerusalem), Le Blant, n.542, A. 
'Tbe same author points out various other links of cun- 
nection between the epigrapbical Latin and the French 
language. 'Fhus qui, which is invariable for both genders 
in French, is twice found on the epitaph ora nun, A.b. 
431. (In an inscription of Picdinont quž in like manner 
agrces with Maria. Guzzera, Mem. Acc. Tvr. u.8. p. 191.) 
ln tbe fifth century we bave also santa, which prepare 
the way for the modern sainte ; from ispiritus (“* que Ven 
entend encore aux offices de villages") comes esprit 
(Hanu, p. 194). 

312 
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A third monument is erected pro caritatem (Le 
Blant, Znscr. Chret. Gal. vol. i. p. 400). Ina 
fourth, a mother is entreated to pray for the child 
she has left behind, “ pro hunc unum ora subolem * 
(De Rossi, p. 133).  Conversely, we find de sua 
omnia (De Rossi, p. 133) and decessit de saeculum 
(p. 103). And although an occasional solecism 
of this kind might be explained by the rude and 
illiterate character of the individual author of 
the inscriptivn, the frequency of the occurrence 
clearly indicates the settled tendency of the 
popular usage of the prepositions towards the 
abolition of all distinction in the government of 
cases." We may add that the same confusion of 
case is found in the inscriptions of the Jewish 
catacombs published by Father Garrucci, among 
which we read, on the one hand, cum with the 
accusative, as cum rirginium (p. 50), and_ cum 
Celerinum (p. 52); and on the other, inter with 
the ablative, as inter dicaeis, 

“]Jt is hardly worth while, perhaps, to advert 
to such solecisms as pauperorum for pauperum 
(although it is plain from the recurrence of the 
same form: in other words, as omniorum for 
Omnium, that the change is not an accidental 
error); or to the occasional use of forms rare, 
but not entirely unexampled, in classical Latin, 
as nectus (Le Blant, p. 15) as the participle of 
neco, or utere (De Rossi, p. 233) as the ablative 
ofuter, a rare form following the third, instend 
of the second declension.! But it is impossible 
not to discern a foreshadowing of the modern 
idiom of Italy in such words as pulla, and still 
more Pitzinnina, which is the direct prototype 
of the Italian Piccinina. The same may be said 
of the orthography, which, in many cases, points 
clearly towards the modern pronunciation. The 
form santa for sancta already appears; and the 
T, as in sesics for series, begins to give place to 
the modern s. This tendeucy goes, however, 
beyond individual _ words, and seems to indicate 
certain general principles of usage. We do not 
mean those broad characteristics which distin- 
guish Italians and foreigners generally from 
ourselves, in the sounds of the vowels and diph- 
thongs of the ancient languages, although in 
all these the interchanges of the characters of 
the two languages which the inscriptions fre- 
quently exhibit, and the characters employed in 
each to represent equivalent sounds of the other, 


* Martigny (Žict. p. 320) thinks that if an inscription 
has cum or de followed by an accusative, it must be 
placed in the fourth or fifth century. 'This seems very 
doubtful, We have certainly inter sanctis in an inscrip- 
tivn of 268 A.D., and perhaps cum eum in anotber of 
279 A.D. (see De Rossi, pp. 16, 21). Before this cum so- 
dales occurs at Pomprii (€. 7. L. iv. n. 221). 

f Dr. McCaul notes some very singular instances of 
infection, as the datives Niceni. Agapeni, Leopardeti, 
Ireneti (also Ireni), Mercuraneti from Nice, Agape, Leo- 
parde, Eirene, Mercurane (Mercuriane): also ispeti for 
spci; likewise Victoriaes for Victoriae (u. 8. p. xiii. and 
18, 19). The same forma, as was to be expected, occur in 
Pagan inscriptions. Thus we find Glyceni, Stapiyieni, 
&c. in Spain (C. 7. L. ti. Index, p. 779). We have also 
Januariaeg for Januariae,at Pompeii (€. 1. L.iv.n. 2233), 
and aeveral similar examples; and Ampliatacs in Spain 
(€. I. L. il. n. 4975, 60). — Professor HUibner, in fine, ob- 
gerves in a few Christian inscriptions of Spain, Jvanni, 
Pastovi, &c, aa the genitives of Joannes, Pastor, &c. (p. 
xill.), and conversely we have Saturnis, Mercuris as the 
genitives of Saturnus, Mercuriua (De Rossi, nos. 112, 
413). 
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are quite decisive against the English nsage. We 
refer rather to certain peculiarities of Italian 
pronunciation, which are regarded as defecta 
even by the Italians themselves, and which 
nevertheless find their counterpart here. One of 
these is the well-known ceda or additional 
vowel sound, which Italian speakers often attach 
to words ending with a consonant. Of this there 
are numberless examples in De Rossi's volume; 
as posuete for posuit (p. 18). In like manner we 
find. a type for the vowel sound prenxed to 
words ; as sspiritus for spiritus, iscrebit tor scritif 
(p. 228); and the actual Italian sound of A (cA 
or 4) between two vowels, which has long been 
the subject of ridicule, is found directly expressed 
in these inscriptions, in which micli is one of the 
forms of mihi. 

“[t is amusing too, to meet in the Roman 
catacombs, or among the Christians of ancient 
Guul, the prototype of the cockney aspirate and 
its contrary. Thus we find upon the one hand 
(Le Blant, vol.i. p. 2-3), Hossa (for ossa), Hordine, 
Hoctobres, Zeterna; and upon the other ec ror 
hoc (Le Blant, p. 93), ic for hic, Zlarua, cra. 
Onorius, &c.'' (Edinb. Rev. 1854, pp. 234—3). 

The Znder_ Grammaticus added at the end of 
Hiibner's Christian Inscriptions of _ Spain, gives 
a rich harvest of similar barbarisms.  Neariv all 
the vowels are blundered in one way or 
other, and no small) number of consonants ; with- 
out dwelling on them we have the following: 
hunc edificium; in annihus; post fumere; sa 
hunc tumulum requiescit; cum operaris ver- 
nolos : offeret (for offert ;) besides other lesa 
heinous sins against inflections. For the Saroa 
forms which occur in inscriptions in England the 
reader is referred to Stephens' Kunic Mvawmeonts, 
and for the Celtic forms in the Irish in=cripticns 
to Petrie and Stokes work thereon (see above). 

Examples of bilingua! inscriptions (Greek 
and Latin) and of Latin inscriptions in Greek 
characters, also of double rendering of words 
into Runic and Roman characters as well is 
Celtic. words in Ogham characters, wiii te 
noticed under TONB. 


B. Proper Names used in Christian Inscripfinus 
-— For the proper names used in Christian in- 
scriptions see _careful and interesting notices in 
De Rossi, 7. U. R. Prol. cxii.—cxiv. ; McCaul. u. & 
PP. xix.—xxi.; Hibner, u. s. pp. vi. vii, and tne 
references. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer has treated this 
matter so well for the Latin inscriptions or Itaiv, 
Gaul, and Africa, taking also some slight notice 
of the Greek inscriptions, that his words are set 
down with little abridgment. The accvunt has 
been supplemented by a few words about tke 
Spanish, British, and Irish names which occur 
in the early Christian inscriptivns of those 
countries. 


“The small proportion of patrician families among tbe 
early Christians will hardly suftice to explain the rajsd 
disappearance among them of the use of the three names, 
which bad hitherto been the peculiar privileg- of tie 
aristocratic class. Not a single inscriptivn after Coo- 
stantine presents three names ; and of the ante-Uonstam 
tinlan inscriptions, there are but two [rather, is bot ci] 
in which the three names occur * * 2% * After Crn-tan- 
tine, except Flavius, which continued in partiai vse, 
praenomina may be said entirely to disapprar. Ti» obd 
distinctive Gentile name too, quickly follewed. The 
inscriptions before Constantine abound with Anrelu 
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Cornelii, Claudli, Antonil, &c. * * * * Thus, in the 
Aurelian age, we find Aurelius or Aurelia repcated seven 
times ; and under Constantius and his sons, Constantinus. 
Constantius and Constana, have their turn of popularity. 
The Gentile name, however, was quickly displaced by 
new forms terminating in ntius as Lactantius, Dignantius, 
Crescentius, Leontius ; or in osus, as Bonosus. A favourite 
form in the third and succeeding centuries was some 
laudatory epithet, as Benignus, Castus, Grata, Castula, 
Often, especially in Africa, in the superlative degree ; 
as Dignissimus, Felicissimus, Acceptissima. Sometimes 
similar adjectives appear in the comparative degree, as 
Dignior, Nobilior; and occasionally the abstract quality 
itself, as Prudentla, *Ayazn, &c., is found as the name. 
"The names of the fourth, fifth. and later centuries would 
be found on examination to furnish the type, if not the 
exact equivalent of most of the fanciful appellatives of the 
palmy days of puritanism. We meet, not merely with 
simple forms such a8 sigris, đAms, ayarn, Decentia, 
Prudentia, Dignitas, Idonitas, gwđouevn ;5 or Renatus, 
Redemptus, Refrigerius, Projectus; or the more self- 
abasing appellatives, Stercorius or Contumeliosus, but com- 
pound names of the true Puritan stamp, such as Deus 
Dedit, Servus Iei, Adeodatus, Quod vult Deus * * * 
“In a few instances occasion is taken from the name to 
introduce into the sentiment of the epitaph some playful 
allusion to the etymological import of the name; and 
although this practice is more consonant with the tastes 
of the later times, yet the inscriptions of the classic 
period, present examples of a similar play upon words, 
of whch we may instance the sentence from the very 
pretty epitaph of Claudia given by Orelli (vol. i. p. 547). 
“HEIC EST SEPULCRUM HAUD PULCRUM 
PULCRAI FEMINAE." (Pulcher_ was a cognomen of 
the gens Claudia.) These allusions in the Clristian 
epitaphs are commonly very simple. Thus we meet 
INFELIX FELICITAS, and INFAUSTUS FELIX. 
A monument is erected to Znnocentius in recoguition of 
bis innocence, PRO INNOVENTIA SUA.  GLYCO 
(yAšxvs, sweet) ia described as “ swceter than bis name." 
The sorrowing friends of ANTHUS bemoan his years 
“stript of their flowers :" and even iu a very tender 
poetica! epitapb, addressed to the memory of Verus, by 
bis wife Quintilla (whose grlef for his loss proclaims itself 
so extreme tbat it is only the fear of God that restrains her 
from following him to the grave, and that she vows to 
remain a widow for hia sake), room is found, in the midst 
of all tbe writer's passionate expressions of sorrow, for a 
pun upon tbe name of “HIC VERUS, QUI SEMPER 
VERA LOCUTUS, h a pun exactly similar to that 
contained in the epitaph of the emperor Probus, which 
Vopiscus has preserved—“ HIC PROBUS IMPERATOR, 
ET VERE PROBUS, SITUS EST" (u. $. pp. 235-237). 


The proper names which occur on the Christian 
inseriptions of Spain (Huibner, praef. pp. vi. sqq.) 
are more varied. The old Roman nomina gen- 
tilicia are rare, and generally occur alone, as 
Aurelius, Julius, Licinia, &c., but with a provin- 
cial_ cognomen occasionally added, such as A. 
(Aurelius) Vincentius. We have also numerous 
examples of old Roman cognomina, as Avitus, 


5 A remarkabiy pretty specimen is given in De Rossi's 
Roma Sviteranea, vol. i. p. 262, where Falth makes an 
epitaph to ber sister Hope which runs thus— 

PISTE SPEI 

SoRLRI DVL 

CISSIMAE 

FECIT. (Dove.) 

But it ought to be remembered that Spes is a name 
not unfrequent in Roman Pagan epitipha, so that the 
now famous fragment of the Bristol inseription wlich 
contains it is not on that account presumably Christian : 
apart from the symbola, dog, cock, and asp, and the por- 
tralt (?), it now reads only SPES C. SENTI (fili.). 

h This Christian epitapu is published by Fabretti, 
tii. 630, 
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Dexter, Felix, Crispinus, Camilla. Of the more 
modern names are those which are of truly 
Latin origin, as Aeternalis, Amator, Asella, Do-- 
minicus, Februarius, Honorius, Sanctus, which 
seem to be generally ditfused in the provinces 
of the empire ; also the following, which appear 
to be peculiar to Spain (including of course Por- 
tugal): Bracarius, Cerevella, Cuparius, Gran- 
niola, Lilliolus, Salvianella, &c. There are also 
many which come from the Greek, as Arcadius, 
Basilia, Glaucus, Leontius, Macarius, Theodosius, 
Zenon, &c. Others are still more modern, such 
as Agilo, Ermengond, Froila, Gulfinus, Huniric, 
Oppila, Reccisvinthus, Reswentus, Sonnica, Mari- 
spalla (fem.), Swinthiliuba (fem.), all which are 
probably Gothic; also “Anna Gaudiosa sive 
Africa" (n. 71) and Maurus, which are of course 
both African; and Bacauda and Camuelates, which 
appear to be Gaulish. The origin of others, as 
Istorna, Locuber, Macona (fem.), Quinigia, Quis- 
tricia, and Rexina, is unknown. To these must 
be added Scriptural names, as Emmanuel, Jo- 
hannes, Maria, Sallomon, Susanna, Thomas, &e. ; 
those of the puritanical type mentioned above 
appear to be wanting. 

With regard to Great Britain we find (for the 
British period) some Latin names, as Viventius 
and Florentius (in Svotland), also Silius, Pauli- 
nus, Saturninus, and Carausius (in Wales and 
Cornwall), and some of these forms, as Augus- 
tinus and Paulinus, were re-imported from Rome 
in Saxon times. But there are also Celtic names 
oceurring, as Isnioc (in Cornwall), Pascent (vr 
Pasgen), Cadfan, Cyngen, Pabo, Boduoc (in 
Wales), and Drost, Voret, Forcas (Fergus?) and 
others (in Scotland); as well as Saxon or Scan- 
dinavian names, such as Sinnik (in Scotland), 
Herebricht, Hildithriith, Wulthere, and the like 
(in England). A Saxon name is occasionally 
Latinised, as Wini into Ovinus. In Ireland the 
great mass of the names is Celtic, but occasion- 
ally a Latin form is Hibernized, us Columbanus 
into Cholumban : very occasionally a Latin form, 
as Martinus, survives. 


C. Words and Formulae employed in different 
ages and places.—The words and phrases relating 
to burial and other matters vary a good deal in 
ditferent places, and in the same place at different 
times. M.Le Blant has collected these “ for- 
mules d'€pigraphie chrćtienne" with consider- 
able industry ; but a good muny additions might 
easily be made. He even takes no notice at all 
of some provinces, 6.g. Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
which however have some formulae and words 
of interest. 

Several of the selected inscriptions (sepulchral 
and others) have been chosen partly on account 
of the formulae therein coutained, and some re- 
marks upon them are made in their places. 

But it is well observed by Hiuibner that until 
the Christian iuscriptions vf all parts of the 
world have been coljected and edited, it is im- 


i £.g. an inscription from Sabarla (Stein an Angar) 
»peaking of a dead child, has “ requiem accepit in Deo 
patre nostro, et Christo ojus" (Corp. Inscr. Lat. tili. 
n. 4221, edivd by Mommsen). Another (n. 4220) from 
tbe same place begins: “ Bvnemetnurle, in Dvo vivas. 
lolorus Civ. Graec, ex reg. Ladic. q. vix. an. LL. &c. 
(bonaememorius occurs in Gaul, Te Blant, Man. p. 17). 
Sce also n. 6399 sqq. from Dalmatin, where we have 
hic in vace jacet, depvsitus, Kc. 
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possible to say what formulae are peculiar to 
each: those which we consider to be peculiar 
may turn out to be universal or common to 
many provinces (#. s. p. vii.).“ 

The following is a translation with slight 
omissions and additions! and a few tacit cor- 
rections, mostly for the Greek, of M. Le Blant's 
Manuel € Epigraphie_ Chret. pp. 75-85 (Paris, 
1860), omitting the references to his own work 
for Gaul and to those of others, as De Rossi 
(Rome), Gazzera (Piedmont), Mommsen (kingdom 
of Naples), Rćnier (Algeria), and (for the Greek) 
Bockh. To this has been added (besides some 
Roman phrases) a collection of Spanish formulac 
derived from Hubner ; also a notice of the few 
formulae which occur in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

«'Fhat which is true for ancient coins, as also 
for the works of architecture, is not less so in that 
which concerns the _ monuments of epigraphy. 
In cach new place which he visits, the antiquary 
sees variations of the formulae, the symbols, 
the writing, the disposition, the ornaments of 
the marbles. ""'hough apparently of little im- 
portance, these marked dilterences are worthy of 
being studied with care. Arising sometimes from 
the difference of the times, as well as from that 
of the places, they are able to serve as guides in 
the restoratlon of the texts, to fix the nationality 
of personages, the age of the inscriptions,and even 
to furnish materials for the history of ideas. 

“]I must appeal to the patience of the reader 
in undertaking to place before him some 
features of the localisation of the types and 
forinulae of Christian epigraphy. Below are 
those which seem to me the most remarkable in 
ditterent provinces : 

Germania Prima: 
Mayence: IN HOC TITVLO REQVIESCIT FELI- 
CITER. Worms: TITVLVM POSVIT. 
Belgica Prima: 
Treves: PRO CARITATE, and the like; TITVLVM 
POSVIT; HIC IACET; HIC IACET IN PACE; 
PATRES (titulum posuerunt). 


Belgica Secunda: 
Amiens: VBI FECIT NOVEMBER DIES XV, and 
the like; DEFVNCTVS EST. 


Viennensis : 

SVRRECIVRVS IN XPO, and analogous formulae. 
Briord: HVMANITAS; ABSTVTIVS (i.e. astu- 
tus, in a good sense). = Briord and Vienne: VO- 
LVNTAS.  Vaison and Arles: PAX _TECVM. 
Marseilles: RECESSIT, retained even when tbis 
word has disappeared in other places from the 
epigraphical formulary. 


k Dr. M'Caul, usnally most accurate, illustrates this 
remark by a statement that among the many expressions 
for our “here lies" we have “hic javet (not often), 
dvBače ketra« (often). p. xiii. We may safely say of hic 
jacet that it occurs almost everywhere, being found first 
in Rome, then in Gaul, Spain, Dalmatia, Algeria, und 
Britain, in which last country it is almost the only for- 
mula. Nor does there seem to be any reason to think it 
rare inany of those countries. M. Le Blant, however, 
only notices it under Gaul. 'The Greek rendering of this, 
dvđaše kćiTa1, OT karaxerat, is also very general, but per- 
haps not quite so common : it occurs in Rome, Sicily, 
Gaul; in kgypt. Dalmatia, and Greece; Algeria, and 
Cyrene; also in Asia Minor, but not everywhere. In 
truth M. Le Blant's is only a sketch partinlly_ worked 
out, but still very interesting. 

| They ure enclosed in brackets. 
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Aquitania Prima: 


Cvudesš: TRANSIIT IN ANNOS. 


Narbonensis Prima: 
Toukuse: REQVIEVIT IN PACE. 


Lugdunensis Prima, Viennensis : 
BONAEMEMORIVS (adject.); APTVS (i. e. sympa- 
thetic). 
Lugdunensiš Prima et Secunda, and a gcod many 
other (though not all) parts of Gaul : 
BONAE MEMORJIAE ; very uucomimon at usne. 


Lugdunensis Prima, Germania Prima, Maxima 
Sequanorum, = Viennensis, — Aquitania 
Prima: 

VIXIT IN PACE. 

Lugdunensis Prima et Quarta, Viennensis, Prims 
et Secunda Narbonensis : 

OBIIT, in cominon use (tbvugh seldom at Rem» 


Lugdunensis Prima,  Viennensis, — Aquitanin 
Prima: 
TRANSIIT ; not common at Rome. 
(Lugdunensis Prima, Viennensis : 
FAMVLVS DE! (applied in epitaphs to the dead . 
See Le Blant, Manuel, pp. 10, 24, and references.] 


Spain : 

FAMVILVS DEI, orCHRISTI. [Apparentir alsaiys 
similarly applied. See Hiibner, pp. xi. 111,112 
and referencea. For the Spanish formulae in gen 
ral, see below.m=] This formula do8 Tit oc Br 
among those of the catacombs registered by Be 
and Roldetti. 


m Spain :— 

The formula In peace.—IN PACE (in varicns om 
nections), with REQVIESCIT, REQVIEVIT. RE.FS- 
SIT, REQVIESCAT, &c.; DOMINI, CHRISTL IFSV 
being sometimes added. See Hlbner, . 8. pp. ir. x. 


Conzecration formulae.—IN NOMINE DI (DOMINI A 
NOSTRI 1. C. CONSACRATA_ EST ECLESIA € 
STEPHANI PRIMI MARTYRIS; IN NOMINE Du 
MINI CONSECRATA ECLESIA S. MARIE; EFi- 
SCOPVS CONSECRAVIT HANC BASELICAM; 1X 
NOMINE DOMINI SACRATA EST EULESIA; 1. 
KAL. IANUARII ERA D LXXXX DEDICATA EST 
HAEC ECCLESIA SCE MARIE; DPEDICATA EFST 
HEC BASILICA A PIMENIO ANTISTITE: DEIH- 
CAVIT HANC AEDEM DOMINVS BACA\La 
EPISCOPV8. 


Reliquary formulae. — IN NOMINE DOMINI RIC 
SVNT RECONDITE RELIQVIE SANČTOURVM SEEF- 
VANDI, GERMANI, etc. ; RECONDITE SVNT ic 
RELIQVIE DE CRVORE DOMINI, SANCTI BA 
BILE, etc. 


Builling formulae.—CEPRIANO EPISCVPO (20) 
ORDINANTE EDIFICATA (est haec ecclesia]: HAE" 
SANCTA TRIA TABERNACVLA IN GLORIAM 
TRINITATIS (in unitate ?)—COHOPERANTIRVS 
SANCTIS AEDIFICATA SVNT AB INLVSTFI 
GVDILIVVA CVM OPERARIOS VERNOLOS ET 
SVMPTV PROPRIO; CONSVMATVM OC OPVS 
ERA DCCXX ; FVNDAVIT EAM (sc. aram) ALTI> 
SIMVS PER EVLALIAM ET FILIVM FIVS 
PAVLVM MONACHVM ; PERFECTVM EST THX 
PLUM. 

Votive formulae.—RECCESVINTAVS REX OFFFE- 
RET (offert) [sc. coronam]; OFFERET MVNVSCVe 
LVM S. STEPHANO THEODOSIVS ABBA. 


Sepulchral formulae (length of life —VINIT TOT 
ANNOS, or ANNIS; or ANNORVM TUT; CVaN 
MARITO ANNIS TOT; PLVS MINVS TOT (itbent 
onnos); ANNORVM DIERVMQVE TOT: QVLIN 
HOC SAEGVLO CONPLEVERAT LVSTROS TOT 
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Gallia Cisalpina : 

Como: VIXIT IN HOC SAECVLO ANNOS. Comn, 
Alba, Pollenzo, Nice and the envirous: DEPOSI- 
TVS SVB DIEM XIV KAL. etc. Como, Milan, 
Aquilcja, Florence, Bologna, etc. : B.M, at the head 
of inscriptirons. = Turin, Tortona, Milan, Brescia, 
Civita di Friuli, Aquileja: CONTRA _ VOTVM 
POSVIT.  Piedmont: HIC REQVIESCIT IN 
SOMNO PACIS. 


Latium :2 
Rome, Ostia : LOCVS, at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion. Rome: DEPOSLTVS, very common form, of 
which Gaul gives scarcely four examples ; REFRI- 
GERIVM, IN RELFRIGERIO, REFRIGERET 
DEVS (once only in Gaul); LOCVM EMIT, or 
COMPARAVIT, a fornula which is completely 
unknown in Gaul; the mention of a tomb pre- 
pared by the living is very rare in Gaul. Ostia: 
HIC DORMIT, CVM DEVS PERMISERIT, 
QVANDO DEVS VOLVERIT. - 
Campania : 
Naples: IN AVLA REGNI TVL, INDVC EOS IN 
CAELESTIA REGNA. 


Apuleia : 
Mirabella, Eclanum, Fontanarosa, etc.: HIC REQVI- 


AETATIS SVAE XLIII; DECEDIT E VITA. Some 
times the words ANVS, PVER, VIRGO are introduced. 


Formulae of Burial— DEPOSITIO; HVIC RVDI 
TVMVLO IACENS; IN HOCU LOCO QVIESCENS ; 
IN HOC_TVMVLO IACET; HIC _RECONDITVM 
EST CORPVS; DEPOSITVS IN PACE; IN ISTO 
LOCO SEPVLTVS EST ; HIC SITVS EST; erabpw9n 
MeTa eipyjvns. 

Pravers for the Dead. — DOMINE IFESV CHRISTE, 
FAMVLE TVE OMNIA _PECCATA _DIMITTE (A.D. 
662); PRECLATVS, VT PRO TVO PROMISSO ET SVB- 
LIHAMINE (gublevamine) MEREAMVR INGREII 
PARADISI IANVE (geemingly offered for the dead, but ? 
see mn. 96); YIILEP ANAILAYUEQNC KAI COTHPIAC 
THC MAKAPIAC KYPIHC KITOYPAC. 


Acclamations.—CHIONI VIVAS; LVPICVS VIVIT; 
MARCIANE VIVAS IN CHRISTO (said of the living). 


Station of the deceasel in life.—The public and private 
station of the deccased are very rarely mentioned : 
and then only extending to VIR INLVSTRIS, CLA- 
RISSIMA FEMINA, etc. The usual designations are 
FIDELIS, FIDELIS CHRISTI, FAMVLA or FAMV- 
LVS DEI or CHRISTI ; als0e BAPTIDIA TVS (once). 


Fc: lesniastiral station in life.— ABBA ; ANTISTES ; 
DEVOTA VIRGO; PONTIFEX; VIRGO CHRISTI ; 
VOTA DEO. 

" The following formula (from De Rossi's I U. R. 
vol. f. passim) may be udded for Rome up to _A.D. 400, 
and from Bockh (€. 7. 6.). 

Formulae of death.—OBIIT; DECESSIT; DISCES- 
SIT; RECESSIT; DORMIT; DORMIT IN PACE; 
MORTVA EST; DEFVNCTA; TEAEYTA; ETE- 
AEYTHCEN; EITAYCATO; NPOALEL ETEAIOGH 
(Bickh); KOIMATE (rsouarat, 1d.); EN _EIPHNH ; 
DE SAECVLO RECESSIT, or DECESSIT, or EXIBIT 
(rxivit): RECESSIT DE HAC LVUE; 1T AD 
DEVM; RECEPTVS AD DEVM ; PRAFECESSIT AD 
PACEM; ENIVIT IN PACE; QVIESCETIN PACE; 
REQVIESCET IN SOMNO PACIS:; ABSOLVTIVS DE 
CORPORE ; SPIRITVS IN LVCE DOMINI SVSUEP- 
TVYS EST. 

Scpulchral Formulae.— HIC IACET, ENGAAE KEI- 
TAL, or KATAKKITAIL (B5ckh); NIC SITVS EST ; 
HIC DORMIT: HIC POSITA EST; DEPOSITIO; 
KATAGEUIC; ETA&H (Bćckh); KATETEoH (id.). 

Designation of tomb. — LOCVLVS; RISOMVS, TRI- 
SOMYS, QVADRISOMVS (with LOCVS expressed or 
understood) ; — TOLOGC, —CVBICVLVM, AETERNA 
DOUMYVS. 
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ESCIT IN SOMNO PACIS, DEPJSITIO EIVS 
MILIDVS....etc 


Brutium, Campania, Apulia: 
B. M (i. e. bonae memoriae) at the bead of inscriptl»na. 


Africa : 
Sitifis, Cirta, Cesarea, Rusgunia, etc.: MEMORIA, 
at the beginning of the inscription. Sitifis, Orleans- 
Ville, Arbal, Portus Magnus: PRAECEKSSIT. 
Hamman bel Hanefia, Hadjar Roum, Portus Mag- 
nus: DECESSIT, DISCESSIT.  Cirta, Kalama, 
Carthnge, etc.: VIXIT IN PACE. [Caesarea: 
IN PACE HIC QVIESCIT; ACCUBITORIVM ; 
SEPVLTVS.  Sitifis: HIC IACIT. Cirta: EN- 
GAAE KEITE.) 
Greece : 
Athens: KOIMHTHPION, at the beginning of the 
inscription. 


Galatia : 
Tschorum, etc.: &ECIC. 
Cilicia : 

Mopsuestia, Tarsus, Corycus, S-lencla: TOIIOC. Se- 
leucla, Bor.: MNHMA. — Mopsuestia, Tarsus | 
MNHMA AIAĐEPON. Selencia: XAMOUOPIN 
(xaunagropiov), ITAPACTATIKON ; in the senso 
of sepulchre. Corycus, Epinoia, Seleucia, HK H. 
Corycus: CAMATOBHKH, GHKH AlIAđE- 
POYCA. 

Syria : 

Andrena, Phylea, Schmerrin, Horus, on the gates: 

AYTH H IYAH TOY KYPIOY. K.TA. 


Palestine : 
Jerusalem: MNHMA AIA&ELPON; &HEH AlIA- 
GEPOYCA. 


Egypt: 

Benka eI Assel: EIT ATAĐA. Thebe3: O MAKA. 
RIOC, applied to the dead ; [0 GEOC ANAITAYCI 
EN CKHINAIC ATINN. Alexandria: MNII- 
GIITI THC KOIMHCENC THC AOYAHC COY.] 

Nubia : 

Phile: EI ATAPen. Kalabacheh; O MAKAPIOC, 
applied to the dead; (ENGA_KATAKEITE. 
Kalabscheh, cemetery of Wady -Gazal: ANA- 
IJAYCON O &LELU THN YXHN AYTOY EN 
KOAIIIC (zoArrous) ABRAAM KAI ICAAK KAI 
IAKQB.  Colasucia: O &EOC TAN IINEYMA- 
TAN KAL CAPKOC... ANAIIAYCON THN 
YYXIIN. 

Great Britain : 

IC IACET; HIC TVMVLO IACIT; IN OC 
TVMVLO IACIT ; A. HIC TACIT B. FILIVS; 
HIC IACIF IN CONGERIES (sic) LAPIDVM 3 
A _FILIVS B HiC IACIT; HIC IACENT 
SANCTL_ET __PRAECIPVI SACERDOTES ; 
HIC MEMOR IACIT; HIC IN SEPVLURO 
REQVIESCIT; IN MEMORIAM SANCITORVM ; 
LVUEM TVAM DA DEVS ET REQVIEM ; and 
(later) ROGO  OMNIBVS —AMBVLANTIBVS 
EXORENT PRO ANIMA ; also (in Celtic) OR 
DO (pray for); and (in S.xon) BECUN AFTER 
(a memorial to) . . .; GIBIDDADDAER SAVLE 
(pray for thc svul) ; also name only, 


Ireland : 

HiC DORMIT (once); name only in genitive (in 
Latin) ; and in Celtic, of which the great majority 
are composed, OR or OROIT DO (pray for); OR 
or OROILT AR (pray for); BENDACHD FO 
ANMAIMN (a blessing on the soul of); SAFE1 
SAHATTOS ([the stone] of the wise sage); also 
nane vuly (very frequently). 


D. Acclamuitions.—There is still one_ point re- 
lating to the phraseology of Christiau  iuscrip- 
tions, on which it may be convenient to sav a 
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little more. Many of those on gems and glass, 
and a large number of the epitaphs contain what 
are termed acclamations, or short expressions 
addressed to, or in behalf of, the living, or to or 
in behalf of the dend. Both one and the other 
existed for the Pagans, and both one and the 
other were adopted with various modifications 
by the Christians. 

(1.) To begin with those which concern the 
living. The sentiment on the inscription AMICI 
DUM VIVIMVS VIVAMVS (Gruter, p. 609, 3) on 
the glass IN NOMINE HERCVLIS ACERENTINO 
(Acherontini), FELICES VIVATIS (Garrucci, Vetri, 
t. xxxv. f. 1), and on the gem VIBAS ($ic) LVXVRI 
HOMO BONE (King's Ant. Gems and Ringa, vol. i. p. 
311), was adopted by the Christians in the sense 
of living in God; and they engraved VIVE or 
VIVAS IN DEO, and cognate expressions expressive 
of hope both for time and for eternity on their 
own gems and glass vessels, and occasionally on 
a lamp or an amulet. Sometimes a saint is 
added, as VIVAS IN CHRISTO ET LAVRENTIO, or 
a saint only is expressed, as VIVAS IN NOMINE 
LAVRE(N)TI. Sometimes again a married couple, 
or a man and his family, are the subjects of this 
kind of good wish. Sometimes, however, the name 
of God or Christ was omitted, but a Christian sym- 
bol, asa palm or a chrisma, was introduced in 
order to insure the Christian significance. The 
Christians did not indeed refuse the sense of en- 
joying this life, when they wrote PIE (zle) ZESES, 
or ZESES only on their glass drinking-cups, which 
were employed in sacred festivities, but the 
sacred representations which accompanied the 
legend would be a witness against any intem- 
perate use. A smaller number of acclamations 
inscribed on glass, prays that the persons ad- 
dressed may live in the peace of God. Thus one 
in favor ofa married couple: VIVATIS IN PACE 
DEI (Garrucci, Vetri, t. 1. f. 3); on another we 
have BIBAS (vivas) IN PACE DEI (Id. t. vi. f. 7), 
or VIVAS IM PACE DEI (Id. t. vii. f. 2). 

For the matters here touched on see GEMS, 
GLASS, LAMPS, ŠEALS. That this kind of accla- 
mation exhorting to live was usually addressed to 
the living, is clear upon the face of it: but there 
are a few cases where it is less certain, whether 
the persons addressed were alive or dead. Thus 
it has been made a question whether HILARIS 
VIVAS CVM TVIS FELICITER SEMPER REFRI- 
GERES IN PACE DFI is an acclamation to a living 
or dead person: Martiguy (Dict. p. 8) relying 
principally on the word expressing a desire for 
his refreshment, looks on him as dead. Garrucci, 
probably with greater reason, interprets: sti 
sempre lieto et ti rcfrigera nella pace di Dw, 
cioč con la grazia di lui, shewing that refri- 
gerium is not rarely used of living persons 
(u. s. p. 126). 

On Christian epitaphs the living are sometimes 
nddressed by the living, sometimes by the dead. 
Of the former are requests to the reader to 
pray for the soul of the person buried. These 
nre very rare for the earlier periods. = Dr. 
M*Caul says, “I recollect but two examples in 
Christian epitaphs of the first six centuries of 
the address to the reader for his prayers, so 
common in mediaeval times." In the early 
mediaeval inscriptions of Great Britain and 
Ireland examples will be seen under TOMB. At 
other times the readers are saluted by the author 
of the inscription, SALVETE _FRATRES (Renier n. 
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4025 ; see above), or asked to prav for him (Le 
Blant, n. 619). 

The dead person sometimes prays the lirizg 
Lot to meddle with his bones, as PRECOR EG39 
HILPERICVS NON AVFERANIVR HINC OZZA MEA 
(Le Blant, n. 207. See similar examples in hi: 
notes on this inscription and TOMB). 

Sometimes the survivors are erhorted not te 
weep: and the nolite dolere parentes, hoc faciws- 
dum fut (Mus. Disn. i. 117, pl. liii.) becomes 
on a Christian epitaph— 

* Parcite vos lacrimis, dulcis cum conjuge natse, 
Viventemaque Deo credite fiere nefas." 
. De Rossi, I. U. R. n. 843 (A.D. 4521 


More strange are the epitaphs counted to be 
Christian, u) Avrzob, Tćkvov, ovšels dBdraro 
(Bockh, n. 9589), and 6dpgu Taria ufrrne, ovšels 
čBdvaros (Id. 9624), both from the Roman cats- 
combs. A Jewish epitaph in a Roman cemeterr 
runs similarly (Id. n. 9917). 

(2.) Of acclamations addressed to the dead we 
have the following.* 

VIVAS or VIVATIS IN DEO; this and the 
allied forms VIVE or VIVAS IN CHRISTO, DOMINO, 
INTER SANCTIS (šić, De Rossi, u. 8. m. 10, AD. 
268), IN_NOMINE CHRISTI (Marini, p. +55); also 
IN NOMINE PETRI (Boldetti, p. 388), the same, 
or nearly so, as those which have just been 
noticed as addressed to the living, recur abun- 
dantly on tbe sepulchral monuments of Eome 
and other places (De Rossi, 7. U. .R. Prol. p. cr: 
Le Blant, n. 576; Mart. Dict. p. 7, and TOMB) 


, «= r g 3 T- 


A ETERNALIS u 
ET SER VILIA 
—4H VIVATI SINDEO 


r- 


Epitaph of Aeternalis and Servilia, Bivaux, Frazca. Tinagit br 
De Rosi, judging 


from the style and to be earliar 
than Constantine (Bul. Arch. Crut. 1853, p. 47. vwhoe ir. 
copied) ; if sn it y gives the oldest known ezarple cf tbe 
C Vifth century. aocorđing to Le Blant (n. 576). 


Similarly in Greek Ćnons čv Beg (Bčckh, n. 
9800), Čhras dy kuplp (Id. u. 9673). They 
proceed on the supposition that the Christian 
life is continuous, and that expressions in the 
form of good wishes, which primarily beloug 
to this life, may when their fulfilment is nc 


2 Of Pagan acclamations addressed in behalf of the 
dead we have, among others, the following: Sit fibt ferra 
levis, Ossa tua bene quiescant, Are, Vale, Di tibi tene 
ciant, Xaipe, čen rov "Ogipus To vxpdr iŠep (MCanl, xs 
Pp. xvii). 


> “s useli. 
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longer doubtful, be transferred to the life to 
come.P 

Other forms express to the dead good wishes 
for their rest or peace. Thus on a gem, found 
in a grave B (bene) QVESQVAS, (quiescas) (see 
GEMS), and on tombs QUESCE IN PACE (Marini, p. 
366), CESQUAS BENE IN PACE (Id. p. 385). Nor 
can we we]] take such phrases as PAX TECUM (Le 
Blant. n. 490, &c.), eipfhvn so (Bockh, n. 9486), 
iphivi (slpfvn) gor dv očpave (Id. n. 9844), and 
ciphvn magi, with or without dy Beg (Id. nos. 
9487-8), as other than good wishes addressed 
to the departed, not affirmations of a fait ac- 
compili, but a confident prayer, or rather a sure 
hope, that the state of peace may continue. In 
other inscriptions, however, it is evidently re- 
garded as already accomplished, €. g., dveravgey 
*Apla tv eipivn (Marini, p. 456). Compare dv 
ciphvn rpodye (Bockh, n. 9645 and 9632) ; OB- 
DORMIVIT IN PACE IESV, QVEM DILEXIT, OBLIT IN 
PACE DFI (Hiibner, u. 8. p. x.). The full expres- 
sion eipfivn gor Hrv, PAX VOBISCVM SIT, also 
occurs (Bockh, n. 9710; Le Blant, n. 526). 
More interesting are the acclamations which 
relate to refrigerium, which God himself is often 
elsewhere invoked to bestow on the departed. 
De Rossi notes the_ occurrence of spiritum tuum 
Deus refrigeret,a and the like, as occurring in 
early Christian epitaphs (rot. p. cx.). "But here 
the deceased is addressed, in the hope that he is 
in receipt of that refreshment, or as being sure 
to receive it. Thus we have the neuter verb 
refrujerare, to enjoy a cool repose, in this con- 
nection, IN BONO REFRIGERES (Marini, p. 420), 
i. €., may you enjoy refreshnent in a good place, 
by which is intended Paradise, or the bosom of 
Abraham ; REFRIGERA CVM SPIRITV BANCTO, i.€., 
in thine own holy soul " (Marangoni, Cose Gent. 
p. 460. See Tertull, ađv. Marc. lib. iv. c. 34). 
More rarely ACCEPTA SIS IN CRISTO (Marini, 
p. 454) is the form which the acclamation 
assumes, with which XpioTds uer& gov (Bockh, 
n. 9697) may be compared, as well as AETERNA 
TIBI LUX IN CHRISTO (Marini, u. s. p. 450), the 
last word being expressed by the chrisma. Some 
addresses to the dead, however, are congratula- 
tory, as BENE VIXSITI (Sic), VENE CONSVMASTI 
(Marini p. 434), ANIMA TVA CVM IVSTIB (/d. 
p. 381), IN REFRIGERIO ANIMA TVA (Fabretti, 
p. 547), where est rather than sit seems to be 
understood. 

The Greek acclamation 0#dppr (i. e. Bdppet) is 
sometimes placed at the end of an epitaph 
(Bockh, n. 9821); and sometimes at the begin- 


P The indicative is likewise found, as in Deo decedit 
€ vita (HlObner, u. 8. p. xl.); and both expressivns mean 
in reality the same thing. The reader, however, may see 
Martigny, Dict. 8. v. * Purgatoire " for a different view of 
the optative fvrmulae. 

qa The verb is then used transitively. In the Latin 
verslon of St. lrenaeus, refrigerare is the rendering of 
arvaravragBai, and Ducange accordingly (Glogss. S. v.) 
cxplains the Latin word by requiescere, which is substan- 
tially correct. Refrigerium as used by Tertullian and in 
the Acclamations does not mean “a release from pain, 
but an enjoyment of positive though imperfect happiness 
on the part of the just from the very moment of their 
dissolutivn in that separate abođe which Tertullian sup- 
poses our Lord to distinguish by the appellation of Abra- 
ham's bosom."'— Faber, Diff. of Romaniszm, book i. c. v. 

r See De Rossi (u 2.). The words occur in this sense 
in the cpitaph of St. Severa at Rome. "Sve TOMB. 
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ning (Zd. n. 9789), addressed in each case to the 
departed. Another imperative ypnydćpu (wake 
Up!) in singular contrast to the guiescas above, 
is occasionally found at the end of Christian in- 
scriptions (Zd. 9599, 9570); it may probablv 
contemplate the return of the Saviour. Ebuolpi 
also occurs (/d. 9800). 

The Latin classical form Ave, much used by 
the Pagans, is found also in a Christian epitaph, 
and written A BE (Bockh, u. 9653). We have 
also HAVE VALE on the same monument (Le 
Blant, n. 495). 

In the last place are to be noted prayers or 
requests to the departed to pray to God for the 
survivors.! De Rossi notes that in the earlier 
undated inscriptions of the catacombs (i.e., those 
before the peace of Constantine), we have pete 
pro nobis, pro parentibus, pro conjuge, pro filiis, 
pro sorore (Prol. p. cx.). To these Dr. McCaul 
adds roga, ora pro nobis, but adds at the same 
time that there are “ comparatively few among 
the thousands" of these undated inscriptions, 
which contain these prayers, and “ that instances 
of the mention in such forms of others than the 
members of the family of the deceased are ex- 
tremely rare." He has observed only one dated 
example, of the year 380 A.D. (De Rossi, n. 288) 
which contains any such request; it has the 
expression PRO NVNC VNVM ORA SVBOLEM 
(u. 8 p. xviii.). With respect to such acela- 
mations of aftection as dulvis anima, anima 
pura et munda, anima innor, puer innocens, 
Wuxh «KaAn, and the like, they are applied in 
Christian inscriptions of various kinds both 
to the living and the dead, and need hardly be 
dwelt upon in this place (see Garrucci, u. s. 
Index, 8. v. dulcis anima ; Martigny, Dict. p. 7 ; 
Perret, Cutac. de Rome, t. v. pl. 17; Bockh, 
n. 9697). 


E. Style and Structure.—Such inscriptions as 
relate to public works, churches, basilicas, foun- 
tains, or to sacred objects and furniture, altars, 
chalices, crosses, liturgical book-covers, &c., or to 
votive offerings and the like, need hardly be taken 
into the present account. They exist in prose and 
verse, both in Greek and in Latin, and are of very 
various styles and lengths. A large number of 
such are collected by Marini, and edited by Mai 
(Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. tom. v. pp. 1-2365); to 
this work more especially the reader is referred. 
Many of them, however, are later than the 
period embraced in his work. Very few inscrip- 
tions, if any, which belong to this class, go back 
betore the time of Constantine, so far as the 
writer is aware, and can hardiv be called nume- 
rous till after the close of the 4th century. 
With regard, however, to the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions the case is somewhat different. They can, 
to some extent at least, be classihed by their 
style. But the first thing to be borne in mind 
is that inscriptions of vne couutry are no rule 
for those cf another. Those of Britain and of 
Ireland, for example, are both unlike each other, 
and unlike those of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, of 
nearly the same period. The Greek inscriptions, 
again, admit for the most part of but little com- 
parison with the Latin ones; the Greek and 


* The invocation of tbe Virgin and of saints (sce above 
6 iv.) are scarcelyg to be acccunted acclamativns, and are 


better considered separately. 
J 
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Latin inscriptions to Dometius, written on the 
same slab, are a good illustration of this (Le 
Blant, Znsc. Chret. Gaul. n. 6134). 

With few exceptions the earlier inscriptions 
are characterised by their brevity and simplicity, 
while from the 4th century onwards they assume 
in some countries, as in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 
a more complex and ornate character. In the 
earlier epitaplis,  morevver, sometimes occur 
traits more or less similar to the pagan epitaphs, 
€.3. mention of those who made the tomb, which 
by degrees disappear. They also contain a much 
greater number of acclamations, most of which 
soon vanish completely. In the 4th century 
Christian Latin epigraphy began to make a style 
of its. own, and for the first time we now get at 
Rome such opening words as hic requiescit in 
pace, or in somno pacis, hic quiescit, huc jacet, 
hic positus est, &c.; and new rhetorical phrases, 
as mirae innocentiae, sapientine, sanctitatis, &c., 
begin to make their appearance. It is not 
until about this time that any mention of the 
secular profession of the deceased occurs in the 
Latin iuscriptions; and it is not very commonly 
mentioned at any time. The chrisma and the 
cross, signs of a triumphant faith, now come in 
abundantly. The inscriptions of Gaul followed 
the style vf Rome a good deal, and the same or 
similar formulae appear upon them at a some- 
what later time. It is in these Roman and 
Gaulish inscriptions that changes of style can 
best be studied, because they are so numerous, 
because so many of them bear dates, and, in fine, 
because they have been so admirably edited. 
M. De Rossi makes some remarks on the changes 
of style in tne Roman inscriptions (Znsc. Urb. 
Rom., Prolegom., pp. cx.—cxvi.), and will in an- 
other volume discuss fotam stili epijraphici Chris- 
tiani doctrinam. M. Le Blant, in the first fitty- 
eisht pages of his Munuel, treats of the succes- 
sive variations in the Gaulish inscriptions (few 
of which, however, are betore the age of Con- 
stantine), and also establishes the fact that 
blank formulae were in circulation for the 
use of stonecutters, where of course the num- 
ber of years of the decensed or of the reigning 
king could only be expressed by the word 
tot or tantus, and that the stonecutter has 
sometimes neglected to replace the fantus by 
the particular number required. (See Le Blant, 
u. 3. pp. 99-74.)  Similarly in Spain traces 
of blank formulae can be ,recognised (Hubner, 
u. s. p. vili.) 

By means of a careful study of the phrases 
of the dated inscriptions a close approximation 
may sometimes be made to the date of an un- 
dated one; great caution, however, is necessary, 
as certain expressions held their place tor a long 
period. (See Le Blant, u. 8. pp. 31-33). 


(vi.). Dates of Christian Inscriptions. 


(a) Christian inscriptions, when dated, most 
usually bear the names of consuls, and all the 
earliest are thus dated. Sometimes one, more 
usually both consuls, are given, the names being 
commonly contracted. The abbreviation Cos for 
consulihus was in use up to the middle of the 
3rd century, after which _COSS, CONS, and CoNss, 
came to be successively adopted: Cos is very 
seldom found duriug the 4th century, and almost. 
never in the 5th or 6th: COss fell into disuse 
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about the first quarter of the 5th century, and 
atter that CoNs was used.t 

The numerals, to designate a second or third 
consulate, are frequently prefixed to Cos and th» 
other abbreviated forms ; but where there is no 
ambiguity they are sometimes omitteld. A 
very strange abbreviation was occasionallv used, 
though in Christian inscriptions it is exceedingiy 
rare: the names of the consuls were omit- 
ted and the numbers only retaiped. In an 
epitaph from a Christian crvpt at Motrca, in 
Sicily, to “ Euterpe, the companion or tne 
Muses," her death is fixed to Nov. 27, &raria 
rev ku [plov] Tb 1 nal Tb y' in the consulslap of 
our Lords for tha tenth time and for the bird 
time, i. e. 360 A.D., when Constantius was in his 
tenth consulate, and Julian in his third. (Bockh, 
n. 9524.) 

Another form of dating was by a post-ccn- 
sulate, $. e. the words POST CONSVLATVM, or the 
abbreviations POST CONS, POST CONSS (or from 
the middle of the 5th century), PC, and even 
POST (or POS) only was placed before the consul=" 
names of the year preceding, “ when it was nut 
knowu who were the cousuls of the year, or 
when the name of.but one was known, or wnen 
it was necessary or expedient not to mention 
them " (Me Caul, u. s. p. xxvi.). This formula, 
which is said to have arisen in the treublesome 
times of Marentius, 307 A.D., rarelv appears in 
Christian inscriptions till 542 A.D., when the 
post-consulate of Basil the younger was taken a3 
a point of departure for almost the wnole empire, 
and the years post consulatum Basta extend up 
to xxix. The consulate of Justin in 566 A.D. 
gave birth to another era of post-consulates, 
which lasted nine years. 

There are varivus other matters connectel 
with consular_ dates which are intentionaliv 
passed over here. For the whole subject sre 
De Rossi (Znsc. Urb. Kom. pp. xiii.-liv.; and ter 
an epitome of the more important parts, Mc Uaul 
(u. 8. p. xxiii.—xxvii.).u 

(b) Other inscriptions are dated by an era, 
whether of a province or of a citv. —FErampies uf 
the former are seen in Spain and Mauretania ; of 
the latter in various parts of Asia, where tne 
eras of Antioch and Bostra (among others) ob- 
tained currency, — Examples of these wul be 
found above, and below under ToMn. In all 
these parts of the empire Christian inscriptivns 
were very rarely dated by the consuls, and thuse 
are mostly of the 6th century (le Rosi, u. & 
P. xiii.). For other eras emploved in Christian 
inscriptions, see De Rossi (u. s. PP. V. Vi.). 

(Cc) Dates by Indictions * (or cycles af fiftern 
years) are not found in Christian inseriptions of 
Rome before the beginning of the 6th century. 
The earliest seems to be 522 A.D. (De Kasi, 
I. U. R.n. 984). In Gaul, however, we tind an 


t In Diocletian's time CONS. was first used for sne 
consul, and CONSS. for two consuls; aš well as CS and 
CC. SS. similarly. 

u ln Christian inscriptions dates taken from the affire 
of magistrates other than consnls are extremely rare (e 
Rossi, u. 8. p. xi. See above (iv. n. 1). 

2 These have been thought to be connected with the 
fifteen years of military service and the extracniinary 
tribute necessary for their payment from time to ume, as 
adjusted by Constantine; but their origin is not altoge- 
ther certain, 
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inscription dated Znd. XV. Olibrio juniore cuns 
(consule), i. €. 491. A.D. (Le Blant, n. 588). The 
indictions themselves (which commence 312 A.D.), 
unless accompanied by other notes of time (as 
they often are), do not suflice to determine 
even approximately the year A.D. For the first 
year of each cycle is counted as the first in- 
diction, and thus the tenth indiction merely 
siguifies the tenth year in some undetermined 
indictivn. See De Rossi (u. s. De Cyclo Indic- 
tivnum, pp. xcvii.—ci. 

(d) For the mode of dating by solar and lunar 
cycles, 4. e. by the day of the_ month, the day of 
the week, and the day of the moon, as compared 
with each other and with the year, the reader 
who desires to enter into so diilicult a subject 
must consult De Rossi (u. s. pp. Ixx.—xcvii.). See 
also MONTH ; WEEK. 

There are now to be noticed a few eras or 
modes of dating which are peculiar to the 
Christians. 

(e) The era of the martyrs is only used in 
Egypt and the adjoiniug regions. A barbarous 
Greek inscription (n. 9121 Bockh) dates March 30, 
ard uaprvpwv 8, i. e. 209 of the Dioclesian era, 
which commenced August 29, 284 A.D., and so 
correspondiug to 494 A.D. This era, invented 
and first used by the pagans, was adopted after- 
wards by the Christians, who more usuallv 
changed its name (Martigny, Diet. p. 532, and 
the references, also Bockh, n. 9134). 

(f) Episcopal dates. A Roman epitaph (De 
Rossi, /. U. K. n. 139) is dated DEPOSITA IN PACE 
SUB LIBE[RIO EP.], and another (n. 190) has 
RECESSIT III NON, IN PACE SVB DAMASO EPISUCO. 
These are the only examples of the kind known, 
and do not prove that epitaphs were then dated 
purely and simply by the papal era, but rather 
that those who put them up wished to express 
their adhesion to the orthodox pontills and not 
to their opponents Felix and Ursicinus.? 

But from the end of the 4th century it became 
common at Rome to date sacred buildings by 
inscriptions in which the pope's name occurred ; 
thus we have in such connections SALVO SIRICIO 
EPISCOPO (like the SALVIS DD. NN. AUGUSTIS) 
and TEMPORIBVS SANCTI INNOCENTII EPISCOPI, 
and the still remaining inscription in the basilica 
of St. Sabina: 

CVLMEN APOSTOLICVM CVM CAELESTINVs 

HABERET 
PRIMVS ET IN TOTO FVLGERET EPISCOPVS 
ORBE. 
(De Rossi, #. 8. pp. viii., ix). In the 5th and 
following century the custom of dating sacred 
buildings by bishops and other ecclesiastics 
spread abroad, and at length became very general 
throughout Europe; but public monuments of the 
provinces of the 4th, 5th, and even 6th and later 
centuries are dated by the eras of Mauretanin 
or of Bostra or Antioch, or by consuls, or _by 
the reigns of emperors (De Rossi, u. 8. p. ix. and 
the reterences). — Sometimes, but very rarely, 
the exact vear of ofliće of the bishop or abbot is 
given (De Rossi, u. s. and above, S iv. n. 11). 

There are two other eras much employed in 
inscriptions soon after the period with which we 
are concerned, and which indeed at length almost 


y Martigny (/Dict. p. 317) says: “* Aprčs Clovis, Hs (les 
Gaulvia) inscriverent quelquefvis sur les marbres lannce 
du pontife Rumain." 
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superseded the others in common use — the 
Dionysian epoch of the Incarnation,* and the 
mundane era, which reckons the Creation at 
5508 B.C. [ERA.]) 

(g) Bede brought the former into vogue in 
the beginning of the 8th century, and there are 
also some early inscriptions dated thereby. De 
Rossi affirms that he knows of no inscription ot 
the first six centuries so dated. There is one of 
the year 617 A.D., which records the construction 
and consecration of a baptistery, at Brixia, by 
Domina nostra Flavia Theodolinda, which is thus 
dated at the end: virente domino nostro Adel- 
valdo sacrae salut:s sacculo ccc ccc xvi (Marini. 
u. 8. p. 170); besides this there is one at inter- 
amna (Merni), dated AN. 8. DCC. XXVII. (Marini, 
u. s. p. 157); others just below our period are a 
little diferently expressed : one is dated AN. IN- 
CARNAT. DNI DCCCLVII IND V REGE LOVDOWICO 
1MP. AVG. (Marini, u. 8. p. 85), and another is 
placed. ANNO DOMINI DCCC  LXINI (Marini, 
u. 8. pp. 164, 5). All these are in connection 
with the dedication or building of sacred editices. 

(A) An early example“ of the mundane era is 
furnished by an inscription on a tower at Nicaea 
in Bithynia, črovs ,grig, in the year 6316, cor- 
responding_ to 808 A.D. (Bockh, C. 1. G. n. 
8069). But as it is called “the tower of 
Michael, the great king in Christ, emperor," 
some error in the date (as edited) has slipped 
in. For Michael I. rceigned from 811-813 A.D., 
and Michael II. from 820-829 A.D. — Possibly 
the g isa misreading for 8: if so, the date is 811 
A.D. Another mutilated inscription, relative to 
the foundation of an arsenal (rošTOV ueya- 
Adrarov (sic) čprnvdAnv) by “ Theophilus the 
king, son of Michael the king," is doubly dated, 
Grd krigeos (sic) xdauov ,sruB, ard Ši XpigToV 
črovs wAŠ', the year 6342 of the mundane era, 
corresponding to the year 834 of the Christian 
era (/d. n. 8680). 

(i) There are, in fine, inscriptions dated by the 
reigns or by the years of the reigns of the sove- 
reigns of the kingdoms which sprung out of the 
ruins of the western empire.  Examples occur 
in England, France, Spain, and Italy. (See 
above $ iv., Nos. 5, 11, and Tomn.) 

In like manner, after the consulate came to 
an end in 541 A.D., the year of the Byzantine 
emperor's reign, was occasionally placed on in- 
scriptions as a date. An early example of the 
year 592 A.D., in the 11th year of Justinian Il. 
(in an inscription relating to a church), is given 
in Bockh's €. Ž. G.n. 8651. Another less pre- 
cise is dated by the joint reign (842-857 A.D.) 
of Theodora, Michael, and Thecla (Bockh, Ć. 1. G. 
n. 8683). 

More than one mode of dating often occurs on 
the same monument, as by consuls and an iudic- 
tion conjointly ; by an era and a king conjvintly; 


* This was devised in 625 A.D. by Dionysius Exiguug, a 
Roman abbot For his purpose, which was neither 
literary nor historical, but simply hud reference to 
Easter, &ee the late Profesor Grote in the Cambridge 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, vol i. pp. 63 
69, in a paper entitled *On the dating of Ancient 
History“ whcre several subjects here tovuched upon are 
discussed. 

% Probably there may exist somewbat earlier inacrip- 
tions dated by this era than those here referred to. “It 
began to prevall in the “th century, and appears ip tbe 
Paschal Chronicle" ((Grete, u. 8. p. 66). 
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or by a king and an ecclesiastic conjointly. In 
addition to the years the months are often noted ; 
these are in general the Roman months. 

But the day of the month, whether of the 
death or of the burial, is sometimes in the more 
ancient inscriptious alone set down. Thus in ab 
Roman inscription we have simply Fortunatus 
depositus Ni Kal. Oct. in pace; and in another, 
Lawrentiu (sic) idus lenuras (sic) decessit, fol- 
lowed by the chrisma (Marini, #. s. pp. 380, 
387). 

In Egypt, however, the Egyptian months are 
set down, either alone (Bockh, n. 9110), or 
together with an indiction (id. n. 9111), or with 
the era of “ the martyrs"' (id. 9121), or with an 
indiction together with the same era, under its 
proper name, “ the year of Diocletian? (id. 9134). 

The days are added to the months when these 
occur: usually computed according to the Roman 
kalendar by kalends, ides, and nones; but the 
cyclic inscriptions have the days of the week (die 
Beneris, die Saturnis (sic), &c.; also die Sabbati, 
die dominica), the days of the moon, or the 
octave of Easter. (See De Rossi, u. 8.; Mc Caul, 
u. 8. pp. 53-58.) In Egypt the day of the month 
is reckoned numerically, as the 21st of Tybi, 
the 10th of Phaophi, &c. 

We have also examples, though they are not 
numerous, of epitaphs dated by saints' days. 
One at Briord, of about the Gth or 7th century, 
records of “ Ricelfus et jugalis sua Guntello" 
that “obierunt in die Sci Martini, who probably 
himself died Nov. %, A.D. 397 (Butler's Lives 
of Saints, under Nov. 11). M. Blant, who 
gives this inscription (n. 380), quotes other and 
earlier examples from the catacombs; such as 
Natale Susti, Natale Domnes Sitireti3, postera die 
marturorum, ante natule Domini Asteri, d. nat. 
Sci Marci. 

In addition to the day the hour is sometimes 
added, and occasionally even the fraction (scru- 
pulu3) of the hour. See TOMB. 

(vii.) Abbreriations used in Christian Inscrip- 
tions.—This catalogue might no doubt be en- 
larged considerably : it has been taken from 
Martigny (Dict. pp. 322—324, omitting, however, 
the numerals, L for quinquaginta, X for decem, 
and the like); and the writer has made various 
additions to it, mostly by help of Hiibner's Index 
to his Spanish Inscriptions, p. 115. 


A.—Anima,—annos,—ave. 
ABBI.—Abbatis. 

A. B. M.—Animae benemerenti. 
ACOL.—Acvlytus. 

A.D.— Ante diem, —anima dulcis. 
A.D. KAL.—Ante diem calendas. 
A.K.—Ante calendus. 
AN.—Annum,—annos,=—annis,—ante. 
ANs.—Annos,—annis. 

AP. or APR. or APL.—Aprilis. 
APOSFTOR.—Apostolorum. 
A.Q.T.C.—Anima quiescat in Christo. 


b Cardinal Wlseman says of tbe deceased Christians in 
carly times that “ annual comimemoration had to be mađe 
on the very day of thelr departure, and accurate know- 
ledge of this was necessary. Therefore, it alone was 
recorded" (Fabiola, p. 144). Even if this be the true 
reason (wbich is very much to be doubted), it remains to 
be explained why the day of burial alone is sometimes 
recorded. The truth seems to be, that some little inci- 
dent which would be suflicient to remind the friends of 
the deccased, was someotinjes regarded as date enough. 
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A.RT.M.D.—Anima requiescat in manu Dei 
AVG.—Augustus, — Augusti. 


B.—Benemerenti, —bixit (for vizit). 

B. AN. V. D. IX.—Vizit annos quinque, djes novem. 

BENER.—Veneriae. 

B. F.—Bonae feminae. 

BIBAT.—Bibatis (for vivatis). 

B. 1. C.—Bibas (for vivas) in Christo. 

B. M., or BO. M., or BE. ME,, or BO. ME.—Bonse 
memoriae. 

B. M. F.—Benemerenti fecit. 

BMT.—Benemerenti. 

BNM., or BNMR.—Benemerenti, or benemerentibus 

B. Q.—Bene quiescat. 

B. Q. I. P.—Bene quiescat in pace. 

BVS. V.—Bonugs vir. ' 


C.—Consul,— cum. 

CAL,—Calendas. 
CC.—Consules,—carissimus, or carissima conjux. 
CESQ. I. P.—Quiescit, or quiescat in pace. 
C. F.—Clarissima femina,—curavit fteri. 
CH.—Christus. 

C.H. L. S. E.—Corpus boc loco sepultum (or situm) est. 
CL.—Clarus,—clarissimus. 

C. L. P.—Cum lacrymis posuerunt. 

CL. V.—Clarissimus vir. 

C. M. F.—Curavit monumentum fieri. 
C.O.—Conjugi optimo. 

C. 0. B. Q.—Cum omnibus bonis quiescas. 
COIL —Conjugi. 

COIVG.—Conjux. 

CONI.—Conjugi. 
CONS.—Consul,—consulibus. 

CONT. VOT.Contra votum. 
COS.—Consul,—consulibus. 
COSS.—Consules, —consulibus. 

C. P.—Clarissima puella,—curavit poni. 

C. Q.—Cum quo, or cum qua. 
C.Q.F.—Cum quo fecit (for vixit) 

C. R.—Corpus requlescit. 

CS.— Cousul. 

C. V. A.—Cum vixisset annos. 
CV.NG.—Conjux. 


D.— Dies, — die,— defunctus,— depositus,— dormit— 
dulcis. 

D.B.M.—Dnuicissimae benemerenti. 

D. B. Q.—Dvulcis, bene quiescas. 

D. D.—Dedit,—dedicavit —diex, 

D.D. S.—Decessit de saeculo. 

DE. or DEP.—Depositus, — de posita,—depositio. 

DE.— Deum. 

DEC.— Decembris. 

DF.—Defunctus,—defuncia. 

DI.—Del. 

DIAC.—Diaconus. 

DIEB.—Dilebus. 

D. 1IL ID.—Die tertva idus 

D.I. P.— Dormit, or decessit, or depositus in pace. 

D.M -LDiis manibus. 

D.M.S—Diis Manibus sacrum. 

DM.—Dormit. 

DMS.—Dominus. 

D.N., or DD. NN.— Domino nostro, or đominis nosiria 
(the emperors). 

DNI.— Domini. 

DO.— Deo. 

DP.—DPS.—DPT .— Depositus,—depositio. 


F.—FEst.—ct,—ejus,—erexit. 

EI1).—tEhdus for idus. 

EPC.—EPVS.—EPS.—episcopus. 

E. V.—Ex voto, 

E. VIV. DISC.—E vivis discessit. 

EX. TM.—Ex testamento. 

F.—Fecit,—fui,—filivsa,— filia,— femina,— flictter.— fre 
lix,— fidelis,— februarius. 

F.C.—Fieri curavit. 
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FE.—Fecit. 

FEBVS.—Februarius. 
FF.—Fllii,—fratres,—fieri fecit. 
F.F.Q—rFilils filiabusque, 

F.K.—Filius carissimus,—filia carissima. 
FL.—Filius,—Flavii. 

FLAE.—Filine. 

F.P.F.—Filio, or filiae, poni fecit. 
YS8.—Fossor,—fossoribus,—=fratribus. 

V. V.F.—Fteri vivus fecit. 

F.VI.D. S. E—Filius sex dierum situs cst, 


GL.—Glorlosi. 


H.—Hora, —hoc,—hic,——baeres, 

H. A.--Hoc anno. 

H.A.KH.—Ave anima carissima. 

H. L.S—Hoc loco situs, or scpultus est. 
H.M.—Honesta mulier. 

H.M.F.F.—Hoc monumentum ficri fecit. 

H R.I. P.—Hic requiescit in pace. 

H.S—Hic situa, or sepultus est. 

H.T.F. or P.—Hounc titulum fecerunt, or posuerunt. 


1.—1n,— idus,— ibi,— illustris,— jacet,— januarius,— 
Julius. 

TAN.—Jannarius,—Januarias. 

ID.—1dug,—idibus. 

I. D. N.—in Dci nomine. 

IDNE.—Indictione. 

I.H.—Jacet hic. 

1H.—Jesvs. 

IHS.—Jesus 

IHV.—Jesu. 

IN. B.—in bono,in benedictione. 

IND.—Indictione,—in Ieo. 

IN.D.N.—1I0 Del nomine 

IN. D. V.—iIn Deo vivaš 

1NO.—iIngenio. 

INL.—Inlustris. 

INN.—Innocens,—innocuus,—in nomine. 

iN.P.or1I.P.—in pace. 

JNPC.—In pace. 

IN. X.—In Christo. 

iN. >R —iIn Christo. 

IN. XPIL N.—In Christi nomine. 

1. P. D.—In pace Dei. 

ISPA.—ispalensi. 

IX.—Jesus Christus. 


K.—Kalendas,—carus,—carisstma, 

KAL.—Kalendas. 

K. B. M.—Carissimo benemerenti. 

K.D., — 1. — M, etc.—Calendas decembres,— janu- 
ariaš, — maias, etc. 

K. K.—Cariasimi. 

KL. KLEND.—Calendas. 

KRM.—Carissimae,—carissimo. 


L.—Locus,—lubens. 

L. A.—Libenti animo. 
L.F.C.—Liberis fleri curavit. 
TL. M.—Locus monumenti. 
LNA.—Luna. 

L. S.— Locus sepulchri. 


M.—Memoria,—martyr,— mensisš,— menses,— merenti, 
— mains, — mater, — merito, — monumentum, — 
marmoreum — minus. 

MA.— MAR.— MART.—Mariyr,— mariyrium,—mar- 
tias. 

MAT.—Mater. 

M. B—Memoriac bonae. 

MERTB. —Merentibus. 

MES.—Meses, for menses, 

M.M.—Martyres. 

M.P., or PP.— Monumentum, or memoriam, posnit, or 
posuerunt. 

MR. F.S.C.—Moerens fecit suae conjugi. 

MRT.—Merenti,—merentibus 

MS.—Mense3,—mensibus. 
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N.—Nonas,—numero,—novembris,——_nomine,—nostro. 

NAT.—Natalis,—natale. 

NBR.—Novembris, 

NME.—Nomine. 

NO. or NON.—Nonas. 

NON. APR., — IVL, — SEP., — OCT., etc.— Nonas 
apriles,—julias,—septembres,—octobres, etc. 

NN.—Nostris,—numeris. 

NOV .—Novembr!s. 

NOVE. NOVEBRES.—Novembres. 

NST.—Nostri. 

NVM.—Numerus, 


O.—Horas,—optimus.—obitus,—obiit. 
0B.—Obiit. 

OB. IN. XPO.—Obiit in Christo. 
OCT.—Octobris,—octavas. 

0. E. B.Q.—Ogsa ejus bene quiescant. 
O.H. S. S.—Ossa hic sepulta sunt. 
OM., or OMIB.—Omnibua. 
OMS.—Omnes. 

OP.—Optimus. 

O. P.Q.—Ossa placide quiescant, 
0SS.—Ogsa. 


P.— Pax,— plus,— posult,— ponendum,— posuerunt, — 
pater,—puer,—puella,— per,— post,— pro,— pridie, 
plus,—primus,—etc 

PA.—Pace,—pater,—etc. 

PARTB.—Parentibus. 

PC.—Pace,—poni curavit. 

P.C., or P. CONS.—Post consulatum. 

P.F.—Poni fecit. 

P. H.—Positus hic. 

P.I.—Poni jussit. 

PL.—Plua. 

P. M.—Plus minus,—post mortem,—plae memrriae, 

PONT.—Pontifex. 

PONTFC.—Pontitice. 


P. P.—Praefectus praetorio. 

PP. K.L.—Prope calendas, 

PR.—PRB.—PRBR.—PREB.—PSBR.—PRSB.— Pres- 
byter, or presby teri. 

PR., or PRID. K. IVN.—Pridie calendas junias. 

PR. Q.—Posterisque. 

PR. N.—Pridie nonas. 

PTR.—Posteris. 

P. V.—Prudentissimus vir. 

P. Z.—Pie zeses (for bibas, vivas). 


Q—qu!,—quo,—quiesce,—quiescit,—quieacas. 
Q. B. AN.—Qul bixit ( for vixit), annos. 

Q. FEC. MEC.—Qui fecit (for vixit) mecum. 
Q. FV. AP. N.—Qui fuit apud nos. 

Q. I. P.—Quiescat in pace. 

Q. M. 0.—Qui mortem obiit. 


. QV.—Qui vizit. 


R.—Recessit,— requiescit,— requiescas,— retro,— refri 
gera,—refrigere. 

REG. SEC.—Regionis secundae. 

RF.—Requlegcit, or requiescat,—repositus, 

REQ.—Reqyuiescit. 

RES.—Requiescit ? (Znscr. Hisp. n. 114). 

R.I.P. A.—Requiescas in pace animuae, or recessit. 

RQ.—Requievit. 

S.—Suus,—sua,—aibl,—salve,—somno,—gepulchrum,— 
solve,—situs,—gepultus,—sub? (Znscr. Hisp. n. 56). 

SA.—Sanctissimus ? (Znscr. Hisp. n. 174). 

SAC.—Sacer,—sacerdos. 

SAC. VG.—SacrTa virgo, or sacrata 

SBRS.—Septembres, 

SC .—Sanctua. 

SCA.—Sancta. 

SCE.—Sanctae. 

SCI.—Sancti. 

SCIS.—Sanctis. 

SCLI.—Saecull. 

SC. M.—Sanctae memoriac. 

SCI ).—Sueculo. 
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SCOR.—Sanctorum. 

SCORV M.—Sunctorum. 

SUD.—Sedit. 

S. D. V. ID. IAN.—Sub die quinto idus januarias. 
SEP.—September,—septimo. 

S. H. L. R.—Sub hoc lapide requiescit, 
S.1. D.—Spiritus in Deo. 

S. L. M.—Solvit lubens merito. 

S. M.—Sunctae memoriae, 

S:0. V.—Sine offensa ulila. 
SP.—Sepultus, - sepulcrum,—spiritus. 
SP.F.—Spectabilis femina. 

S5,— Sanctorum,—suprascripta, 
ST.—Sunt. 

S.T.T.C.—Sit tibi testis coelum. 


T. and TT.—Titulus. 

TB.—Tibi. 

TIT. P., or PP., or FF.—Titulum posuit, or posuerunt, 
ov fecerunt. 

TM.—Testamentum. 

'TPA.—Tempora. 

TTM.—Testamentum,—titulum. 


V.—Vixit,—vixisti,— vivus,— viva,— vivas,—venoeme- 
renti (for benemerenti;,—votum,—vovit,—vir,— 
uxor,—vidua, 

V.B.—Vir bonus. 

V.C.——Vir clarissimus. 

V.F.—Vivus, or viva, fecit. 

VG., or VGO.—Virgo. 

V.H.—Vir honestus. 

V.K.—Vivas carissime. 

V.1. AET.—Vive in aeternum, or in acterno. 

V.1I. FEB.—Quinto idus februarii. 

V.INL.—Vir inlustris (ilustris). 

VIX.—vVixit. 

V.O.—Vir optimus. 

VOT. VOV.—Votum vovit. 

VR. S.—Vir sanctus. 

V.S—Vir spectabilis. 

V.T.—Vita tibi. 

VV.CC.—Viri clarissimi 

VV. F.—Vive felix. 

V.K.—Uxor carissima,=-vivas cariasime. 


X.—Christus. 
X1.—XPI.—Christi. 
X0.—XTO.—Chrlisto. 
XPU.—XS.—Christus. 
Z.—2e1e8, for vivas,—Zesu, for Jesu. 
[C.B.] 
INSINUATIO. The making certain cus- 
tomary payments to the bishop on appointment 
to a church. See Thomassin ( Vet. et Nov. Eccdl, 
Discip. iii. 1, c. 56). Justinian (.Novell. 56, col. 
5, tit. 11, 8 1) provides that if any of the clergy 
make the payments which are called insinua- 
tives, “ quae vocantur insinuativa," except in the 
great church of Constantinople, the bishops who 
exuct them shall be deprived of their oflice. 
[P. 0.) 
INSPECTOR. [BisHOP, p. 210.) 


INSTALLATION.  (BisnoP, p. 224.) 
INSTRUCTION. 1. For the Christian in- 


struction of children in general, see CATECHU- 
MEN, CHILDREN. 

2. In a more special sense, the lections from 
the Old Testament read to the candidates for 
baptism immediately after the benediction of 
the taper, and before the benediction of the font, 
on kaster Eve, were called “Instructiones bap- 
tizandorum.' See the Gelasian Sacramentary 
(i. c. 43), and the Gregorian (p. 70). Amalarius 
(De Eccl. OJF. i. 19) gives mystical reasons why 
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tho lections should be four in number, which 
however is byno means invariably the cas. 
They are four in the Ordo Komanus I. (c. di, 
p. 25), but the Gelasian Sacrumentary gives 
ten and the Gregorian eight.  Instructiocn of 
this kind seems to be alluded to in Palladius's 
description of the scene which took place when 
soldiers burst into John Chrysostom's church 
at Constantinople on Easter Eve; ** some of tbe 
presbyters,'' he says ( Vitu Chrysost. c. 9) “ were 
reading Holy Scriptures, others baptizing the 
catechumens." So Paschasinus Lilybetanns, in 
a letter to Leo the Great (quoted by Martene) 
speaks of a case in which, after the accustemei 
lections of Easter Eve had been gone thrvuzh. 
the candidates were not baptized, fer lack of 
water (Martene, De Rit. Ant. 1. i. 13,85). Asin 
the responses of the candidatesat Rome both Latin 
and Greek were used, so also the lections in baptism 
were in ancient times recited in Latin and Greek. 
Thus Ordo Romanus T. (c. 40, p. 25), after 
noticing that the reader does not announcče tne 
lection in the usual way, “ Lectio libri Genesix,? 
but begins at once “In principio," goes on to 
say, “ First it is read in Greek. and then im- 
mediately by another in Latin." The next lectiva 
is read first in Greek and then in Latin; and o 
on. Amalarius (De Eccl. Of. ii. 1) savs of this 
custom, that lections were recited by the an- 
cient Romans in Greek and in Latin, partiv be 
cause Greeks were present who did not understand 
Latin, and Latins who did not understand Greex ; 
partly to show the unanimity of the two penplex 
Anastasius tells us (p. 251, ed, Muratcri) thist 
pope Benedict III. (855-858) caused a volume 
to be prepared in which the lessons tor Easter 
Eve and Pentecost were written out in Gre:k 
and in Latin, which volume, in a silver binding 
of beautiful workmanship, he otlered to a Ko 
man church. [C.J 


INSTRUMENTA. By the word instru- 
menta we uuderstand vessels, &c. emplored in 
the sacred ministry ; thus, pope Širicius, A.D. 355 
(Zpist. 1. ad Himerium, c. 14), forbidding per-ons 
who had incurred public penance to be ordainei, 
says, “ nulla debent gerendorum sacramentorum 
instrumenta suscipere qui dudum fuerunt vasa 
vitiorum.? 

By the words “ instrumentorum  traditio * 
is technically designated the handing to a per- 
son on ordination some vessel or instrument 
used in his otlice. — Thus, the African statutes 
at the end of the 4th century (Cone. Curta. FP. 
c. 5) order the bishop to hand to a snlaiea- 
con on ordination an empty chalice and an 
empty paten, and the archdeacon to hand to him 
a water vessel with a napkin, because he reczives 
no imposition of hands. Similarly the acvlvte 
(c. 6) is to receive from the archdeacvn a ciudle- 
stick with taper; the exorcist (c. 7) is to recrive 
from the hand of the bishop the book of erar- 
cisms; the reader (c. 8) the codex from which 
he is to read; the doorkeeper (c. 9) the keys 
of the church. 

ln these cases it 13 to be observed that the 
“ instrumentorum traditio? takes place only in 
the case of those ordained to minor orders (iu- 
sacrati ministri) who received no imposition of 
hands. 

The fourth council of Toledo, A.D. 633, pro 
vides (c. 28) that a bishop who is restored to 
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his orders shall receive from the bishops, before 
the altar, stole, ring, and staff; a priest, stole 
and chasuble; a deacon, stole and alb; a sub- 
deacon, paten and chalice; and that those in 
other orders shall receive back on restoration 
those instruments which they had first received 
on ordination. We see from this that the ap- 
propriate vestments were regarded in the Tth 
century as the outward sign of the bestowal of 
the higher orders. The delivery of the pastoral 
stat! and ring also forms part of the cere- 
mony of the ordination of a bishop in the Pon- 
tificals of Gregory the Great and of Egbert 
LBISHOP, p. 222]. 

In later times, the handing of the chalice 
with wine and the paten with a host to a priest 
on ordination came to be regarded as the “ matter" 
of the sacrament, while the “form was the 
words “ Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium 
Deo missasque celebrare tam pro vivis quam pro 
defunctis in nomine Domini." But this opinion 
not only hus no support in Scripture, but it 
seems to have been totally unknown in the 
church for at least nine hundred years; Isidore, 
Amalarius, Rabanus, and Walafrid Strabo, know 
nothing of it. (Martene, De Fić. Aut. L viii. 


9, $ 16.) [C.] 
INSUFFLATION. = [Barrismy, & 31, p. 
158; ExoRcism.]) 
INSULANI. A designation of _monks in 


Southern France in the 5th century, on account 
of the great reputation of the monasteries and 
of their schools on the islands near the coast, 
especially on the island Lerina (Lerins) (Bingh. 
Orig. Lcecl. VI. ii. 14). [I. G. 5.) 


INTERCESSION (Zniercessio, &yrevčis). It 
does not fall within the scope of the preseut work 
to discuss or to investigate historically the doctrine 
of the intercessivn of the saints, or of the nature 
and etficacy of intercessory prayer generally ; the 
subject is considered here simply in its relation 
to liturgical forms. And here we have to con- 
sider (1) the persons whose intercession is asked ; 
(2) the objects on behalf of which intercessivn is 
"made. 

(1.) a. Throughout the Western church a large 
portion of the prayers end with a pleading of the 

merits of Christ, the great Intercessor; generally 
in the form “ per Christum Dominum nostrum, 
This is in fact an extension to all prayer of the 

principle hid down for the altar-prayers, “ cum 

altari adsistitur semper ad Patrem dirigatur 
oratio" (Conc. Carth. III. c. 23); when the 
prayer is addressed to the Father, it is through 
the intercession of the Son. This principle is 
not adopted in the East, where the prayers, being 
addressed to the Triune Deity, generally end with 
an ascription of glory; if with a pleading of 
merits, it is of the Virgin Mary or the ssiuts 
(Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, i. 373). 

b. We may take the words of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cutech. Myst. V. 9, p. 328) as an authentic 
account of the_ manner in which the intercession 
of the saints departed was invoked in the church 
of Jerusalem in the middle of the 4th century. 
““ Then we also commemorate those who have 
gone to rest befvre us (rev mpokekulunuevwv), 
first patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs; that 
God at their prayers and intercessions (zpeo- 
Betais) would receive our supplication." It ap- 
pears then that in Cyril's time the church asked 
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the intercessivn of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs; for the rest of ihe faithful de- 
parted, including “ holy fathers and bishops,?" it 
interceded [CANON OF THE LITURGY, p. 269; Dir- 
TYCHS, p. 960). But it is “ beyond al! question 
that the early church offered the eucharistic 
sacrifice as well for the highest saints, and even 
for the blessed Virgin Mary, as for the common 
multitude of the departed. faithrul? (Neale, 
Eastern Ch. Int. 510). The intercession of saints, 
for whom at the same time intercession is made, 
is asked in the so-called liturgy of St. Chry- 
sostom, where we have the tollowing form 
(Daniel, Codex Lut. iv. 360) :—“ We ofler to Thee 
also this reasonable service on behulf of (vamep) 
those who are at rest in the faith, our fore- 
fathers, fathers, patriarchs . .. . and every just 
spirit made perfect in the faith; especially our 
most holy... Lady Mary, Mother of God and 
ever Virgin . . . for the holy Prophet, Forerunner, 
and Baptist, John; for the glorivus and highly- 
praised Apostles ; for Saint N. whose_commemo- 
ration we are celebrating, and all Thy saints; at 
whose supplications (ikeolais) look upon us, O 
God. And remember all who have gone to rest 
betvre us in hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life." Then follow the diptychs. The Syriac 
St. James (Renaudot, Zitt. Orivntt, ii. 36), after 
commemorating holy Fathers, Patriarehs, Pro- 
phets, A postles, St. John Baptist, St. Stephen, the 
Virgin, and all Saints, proceeds, “ Therefore do we 
commemorate them, that when they stand before 
Thy throne, they may remember us in our weak- 
ness and frailty, and ofter with us to Thee this 
awful and unbloody sacrifice, for the safe-keepin 
of those who are living, for the consolation ot 
the feeble and unworthy, such as ourselves; for 
the rest and good memory of those who have 
passed away in the true faith, our fathers, 
brethren, and masters, Here the saints de- 
parted are represented as joining in one great 
act of intercession with those on earth, rather 
than as interceding for them. These may serve 
as examples of the manner of asking the inter- 
cession of the saints in the Eastern church. 

Of the Western liturgies, Mabillon's Gallican 
(Daniel's Codex Dat. i. 75) has, after the oblation 
of the unconsecrated elements, “ We pray for the 
souls of Thy servants, our fathers and former 
teachers, Aurelian, Peter, Florentinus... and 
all our brothers whom Thou hast vouchsafed to 
call hence to Thee; .... for the souls of all 
faithful servants and pilgrims deceased in the 
peace of the church ; that Thou, O Lord our God, 
wouldest grant them pardon, and rest eternal: 
by the merits and intercession of Thy Saints, 
Mary mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, Štephen, 
Peter, Paul, John, James, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, James, Simon, Jude, 
Matthias, Genesius, Symphorianus, Bandilius, 
Victor, Hilary, bishop and confessor, Martin, 
bishop and confessor, Caesarius, bishop, vouchsafe 
in mercy to hear and grant these petitions, who 
livest and reignest in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, God for ever and ever." The Roman has 
the following in the Communicantes of the CANON, 
« Claiming fellowship with and venerating the 
memory of, first, the glorious ever-virgin Marv, 
mother of our God and Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
also of Thy blessed apostles and martyrs, Peter 
and Paul, Andrew, James, John, Vhomas, James, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, and Thad- 
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daeus : Linus, Cletus, Clemens, Xystus, Cornelius, 
Cyprian, Laurence, Chrysogonus, John and Paul, 
Cosmas and Damian: and all Thy saints: in con- 
sideration of whose _merits and prayers, grant 
that in all things we may be guarded by the 
help of Thy protection." The Ambrosian (Daniel 
i, 84) has, besides these, the names of Apolli- 
naris, Vitalis, Nazarius and Celsus, Protasius and 
Gervasius. [Compare IMAGES, & viii. ; INSCRIP- 
TION8, p. 856.) 

The rule of the church in St. Augustine's time 
drew a broad distinctivn between martyrs and 
other vaints; for that father observes (Zn Joann. 
Tract. 84), “ So at the Table of the Lord we do 
not commemorate martyrs in the same way that 
we do others who rest in peace, so as to pray 
for them, but rather that they may pray for us, 
that we may follow in their footsteps ;" and 
again (De Verb. Apost. 17), “ martyrs are re- 
. cited at the altar of God in that place where 
prayer is not made for them ; for the rest of tbe 
dead who are commemorated prayer is made." 
It is in accordance with this that the Roman 
canon, besides the Virgin and the twelve apostles, 
recites as intercessors twelve martyrs. Other 
churches however, out of respect to their local 
saints, did not (as we see in the Gallican and 
the Milanese) draw so rigid a line, and inserted 
the names of confessors as well as martyrs. The 
martyrs of the Roman canon seem to be all con- 
nected with the city or see of Rome. [See LI- 
BELLI, MARTYRS. ] 

In the EMBOLISMUS of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Roman and Ambrosian liturgies pray for peace 
in our days at the intercession of (intercedente) 
the Virgin Mary with the apostles Peter and 
Paul and Andrew and all the saints (Daniel i. 
96). In the benediction of incense, in the Roman 
use (Dan. i. 72), the priest prays that God will 
bless it, at the intercession (per intercessionem) 
of Michael the archangel, who stands at the right 
hand of the altar of incense. 

(2.) With regard to the objects of intercession, 
we may say that Christians have been taught to 
make intercession for all things of which they 
know that their brethren have need. Such inter- 
Cessivns are scattered over a great variety of 
offices or litanies (LITANY]. With regard spe- 
cially to the intercessions made in the eucharist, 
we will take the form of the Greek St. James 
(Daniel, iv. 14) as a specimen of the objects re- 
cited in the great eucharistic intercession. When 
the priest, after consecratiovn, has prayed that 
the Body and Blood of Christ may be to the par- 
takers for remission of sins, for the strengthen- 
ing of the Holy Catholic Church, etc., he pro- 
ceeds—“ We ofler (rporpepouev) to Thee, Lord, 
on behalf of (Uzćp)" the Holy Places, especially 
Sion; the Holy Catholic Church ; holy fathers, 
brethren, bishops ; all cities and countries and 
the orthodox who dwell there; those who are 
journeying ; those fathers and brethren svho are in 
bonds, imprisonment, mines or tortures ; the sick 
and demoniac; every Christian soul in trouble; 
those who labour in Christ's name; for all men, 
for peace, and for the dispersion of scandal and 
heresy ; for rain and fruitful seasons; for those 
who have adorned the churches or shown pity 
to the poor ; for those who desire to be remem- 
bered in our prayers; those who have offered ; 
the celebrant and his deacons; all spirits and 
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rest in the land of the living, in Thy kingdom, 
in the bliss of Paradise, in the bosom of _Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, our holy fatbers, whence 
sorrow and grief and mourning have tled away ;" 
for_ the forgiveness of sins, “by the grace and 
mercy and compassion of Thy only - begotten 
Son ;" for (vrrep) the Gifts, that God may reccive 
them into His spiritual sanctuary. 

Some of the more remarkable peculinrities of 
the Intercessions of different churches are noted 
under CANON OF THE LITURGY, p. 273. [C.] 


INTERCESSION, EPISCOPAL. Bra 
custom which grew up less by any detfinite enact- 
ment than by the general respect attaching te 
their office, the bishops came to be locked ujen 
as protectors of those who were oppressed by the 
secular power. The patrimony of widuws and 
orphans was often placed under the protection 
of the churches and bishops (Aug. Ep. 252) 
Flavian, bishop of Antioch, interceded success- 
fully in A.D. 387 with the Emperor Theodosius, 
on behalf of the city, which had been gnilty of 
a riot. So Theodoret with the Empress Pul- 
cheria. Many other instances might be cited. 
These interpositions obtained the technical name 
of intercessio, and were recognised by the law. 
The bishop was expected to visit the public 
prisons on Thursday and Friday (Codex Justi- 
nian. lib. i. tit. 4). They were charged with a 
special oversight of such as held civil etlice in 
their dioceses (Concil. Arehat. I. c. 56. Conc. Arel. 
ii. c. 13, “ ut comites judices, seu reliquus popu- 
lus obedientes sit episcopo, et invicem consen- 
tiant ad justitias faciendas, et munera pro 
judicio non recipiant, nec falsos testes, ne per 
hoc pervertant judicia justorum,? Conc. Gener. 
tom. ii. p. 618, ed. Crabbe). The right of sanc- 
tuary for fugitives in the churches grew up in the 
same period, and was very frequently erxercised 
(Cod. Theodos. 1. ix. tit. 45, ap. Neander). Sw 
Neale, Introd. to Eastern Church, and essay br 
Moultrie in Neale's Ecclesiology, pp. t27474: 
Neander's Church History, vol. iiL sect. 2. 
[ BISHOP, p. 237 ; IMMUNITIES OF CLERGY, p.824.J 

(S.J.E]) 


INTERCESSORES or INTERVEN 
TORES. In the African churches when a see 
was vacant the senior bishop appointed one of 
his suffragans ns guardian or procurator. — He 
was styled  Znutercessor_ or Inferrentor. = The 
fitth counci]l of Carthage made a canon that no 
intercessor should remain in this otlice more than 
a year, and that if the vacancy was not then 
filled, another should be appointed. No inter- 
cessor was permitted to be chosen bishop of the 
vacant see himself. So also in the Roman pro- 
vince, as we learn from the letters of Symma- 
chus (Ep. v. c. 9) and Gregory the Great (Ep. 
ii. 16); Suicer ( Thesaurus, s. v. ueoirngs):; Bing- 
ham (Ant. lib. ii. c. 15, and iv. c. 2)_(Bisuor, 
P- 237.) [5.J.E.]) 


INTERMENT. [BURIAL OF THE Dean.) 


INTERPRETER. Epiphanius (Erpos Ful. 
n. 21) speaks of interpreters of the languaces 
employed both in reading the Scriptures and the 
sermons, and ranks them among the lower orders 
of the clergy, after the exorcists. An instance 
of their existence is afforded in the case of Pro- 
copius, who is said to have discharged three ofices 


all flesh, from Abel even to this day, “ give them | in the church of Palestine, having been reader, 
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xorcist, and interpreter of the Syrian language. 
Acta Procop. apud Vales.; nođe in Euseb. Martyr. 
Pa/est.c. 1.) ([LITURGICAL LANGUAGE.) [P. 0.] 


IN TERROGATIO (sc. de fide). This is a 
juestioning a candidate for baptism as to his 
belief, before he was baptized, and formed part 
>f the ofhce of baptism from very early times. 
After the RENUNCIATION (Abrenunciatio) of the 
devil by the candidate for baptism, and his 
anointing, and before he was baptized he was 
questioned as to his faith, and called upon to make 
public profession ofit. “The custom is frequently 
alluded to by the fathers. It is sufficient here to 
refer : (1) For the custom: to St. Augustine (de 
Anisnd cet origine ejus, i. 10). “Ideo cum bapti- 
zantur (i. €. pueri) jam et symbolum reddunt, et 
ipsi pro se ad interrogata respondent." (2) For 
its object to St. Cyprian (Zp. 70 ad Januarium de 
baptizandis hacreticis).  “ Ipsa interrogatio quae 
tit in baptismo testis est veritatis.? (3). For its 
8 tbstance, to St. Ambrose (de Miysteriis, v. 28). 
““ Descendisti igitur (ie. in fontem) recordare 
quid responderis, quod credas in Patrem, credas 
in Filium, credas in Spiritum Sanctum ; " and 
more fully de Sacramentis lib. ii. vii. “Inter- 
rogatus es: Credis in Deum Patrem Omnipoten- 
tem? Dixisti: Credo, et mersisti, hoc est, 
sepultus es. Iterum interrogatus es; Credis in 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, et in crucem 
ejus? Diristi: Credo, et mersisti ; ideo et Christo 
es consepultus; qui enim Christo consepelitur, 
cum Christo resurgit.  Tertio interrogatus es; 
Credis et in Spiritum Sanctum ? Dixisti: Credo, 
tertio mersisti; ut multipliccem lapsum supe- 
rioris aetatis absolveret trina confessio.?? 

The rite is still retained in the office of 
Baptism in the Roman church, in the same posi- 
tion as of old; and in the Greek church in the 
preliminary oflice of “ making a catechumen 
(cis TO TOGOA karnxovuevov). 

The forms of the questions closely resem- 
ble the old forms [v. Žtit. om. de Sacramento 
Baptismali, and Euchologion ebyxal eis TA mo 
ga: karnxovpevov). — For further details and 
patristic references see Martene de Ant. Zcdl. 
dit. i. 47. See also BAPTISM, &5 43, 46, pp. 
159, 160; CREED # 4, p. 489; PROFESSION. 

[H.J.H.) 


INTERSTITIA. These are intervals of time 
which according to the regulations of the church 
ought to elapse between the reception of one 
order and the admission to a superior. Their 
object was to exercise a cleric in the functions of 
his order, and to test his fitness for promotion to 
a higher. The institution is an old one in the 
Church. The tenth canon of the council of 
Sardica decrees “ Habebit autem uniuscujusque 
ordinis gradus non minimi scilicet temporis 
longitudinem per quod et fides et morum pro- 
bitas et constautia et moderatio possit cognosci,? 
The duration of these inferstices was not deter- 
mined at the first, and it has varied much at 
difterent times and places.  Zosimus e. 1g., A.D. 
417 (Ep.1ad Hesyckium) proposes the following 
rule. “If any one has been designed for eccle- 
siastical_ministration from his intancy, he is to 
remain among the readers till his twentieth vear. 
If he has devoted himself to the sacred ministry 
when grown and of ripe age, provided he has 
done so immediately after _baptism, he is to be 
kept among the readers or erorcists five years. 
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Then he is to spend four years as an acolyte or 
subdeacon. Then if deserving he is to be pro- 
moted to the diaconate, in which order he is to 
remain five years, and, if worthy, promoted to 
the priesthood.' Another canon prescribes that 
a bishop must have been at least four yesrs a 
priest. [It must be remembered that in the 
early church the age required for conferring 
holy orders was more advanced than is the case 
at present, twenty-five being the ordinary age 
for a deacon, and thirty for a priest.) 

Gelasius (A.D. +92) shortened the prescribed 
intervals between the ditferent sacred orders, 
and in cases of urgency they were occasionally 
altogether dispensed with. Of this the most 
conspicuous instance is that of St. Ambrose, who 
is said to have passed through all the sacred 
orders and to have been consecrated bishop on 
the eighth day after his baptism. 

ln process of time, as the proper functions 
assigned to the several minor orders fell into 
disuse, the interstices between them ceased to be 
observed, and the modern practice is to confer 
the four minor orders simultaneously. The 
council of Trent requires a year between the 
minor orders and the subdiaconate, between the 
subdiaconate and the diaconate, and between 
the diaconate and the priesthood. — Legitimate 
exceptivns are  recognised, and dispensations 
under certain conditivns allowed ; but two 
(major) orders are not to be conferred on the 
same day: “Duo sacri ordines non eadem die, 
privilegiis ac indultis . nou obstantibus 
quibuscunque " (Con. Trent. Sept. xxiii. col. 3; 
De Reform.) [ORDINATION.] [H.J.H.) 


INTERVENTORES. [INTERCESSORES.] 


INTROIT.  Zniroitus is the name common!y 
given throughout the Latin church to the an- 
them at the beginning ot the eucharistic office. 
At Home it was originally called Auntiphona ad 
lntrvitum, as in the earliest editivns of the Ordo 
Romanus (i. n. 8, ii. n. 3, iii. n. 8, in JIfusae. 
ftal. tom. ji.). In Ordo Romanus VI. (n. 2, ib.), 
probably a little later than our period, it is first 
called introitus simply.  Meanwhile in one Ordo 
(v. n. 5, ib.), we find the name of invitatory 
given to it. At Milan it was termed ingressa 
(Ambros. Miss. Ritus in Pamelii Aituale SS. PP. 
tom. i. p. 293), a word of the same meaning as 
introitus. ln Spain (Jfis8. Mozar. Leslie, pp. 
18, 55, 64, &c.) and in England (the missals of 
Sarum, York, Hereford ; —Maskell's Ancient 
Liturqy, pp. 20, 21) the introit was called otti- 
cium, or otlicium missae. "This arose from a mi«- 
take. The several masses in the early missals 
were headed by the words Ad Missam Otlicium 
(Leslie, u. s. pp. 1, 7, 10, &c.; BMissale Sarum, 
coll. 1, 18, 27, &c., ed. Forbes), which were the 
heading of the whole oftice, but were supposed 
to refer to the introit which followed immediately 
without any heading of its own. The antiphon 
had .this name in all the churches of Normandy, 
and in many others (Le Brun, .rp'ic. de la Messe, 
p- ii. art. 1), and in the missals of the Carthu- 
sians, Carmelites, and Dominicans. This extended _ 
use would be_a sufficient proof of its great 
antiquity, were we without the evidence of the 
Mozarabic* ritual. In the barbarous Erpositio 
Missue, ascribed to Germanus of Paris, A.D. 593, 
and certainly not much later than his time, the 
introit, as used in the old Gallican liturgy, is 
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called praelegere, or antiphona ad praelegendo 
(sic), because it preceded the eucharistic lessons 
(Erpos. printed in Martene, De Ant. Eccl. Rit. 
lib. i. c. iv. art, xii. ord. 1). 

The origin of the introit is obscure. At the 
earliest period the oflice began with lessons from 
boly Scripture, of which psalms said or sung 
formed a part, but this psalmody is in the West 
to be traced in the GRADUAL and TRACT. In 
the Syrian rite a psalm is sung before as well as 
after the epistle, but this appears to have had 
the same origin (Ordo Communis ; Renaud, 
Liturg. Orient. tom. ii. p. 7). The introit is 
clearly apother rite, and of later introduction. 
It seenis to have been introduced partly as a 
fitting accompaniment of the solemn entrance 
(introitus, ingressn) of the celebrant into that 
part of the church in which the altar stood, and 
partly as a means of employing and solemnizing 
the minds of the people betore the service began. 
The name gnrifatory suggests that the people 
were still entering the church while it was being 
sung. 

The Ordo Romanus in its earliest state, about 
730, give3 us some suggestive information re- 
specting the intrvit as sung in the churches of 
Rome at that time. The bishop having vested is 
still in the secretarium, the choir waiting in the 
church for an order from him to begin ** the anti- 
phon tor the entrance " (introitum). On a signal 
trom him “ ut psallant," a subdeacon enters the 
church, orders the candles to be lighted, and then 
stands with a censer before the door of the secre- 
tarium, while one of the leaders of the choir, 
who has also been in waiting, carries the order 
for the singing to commence. As soon as this is 
heard two deacons enter, and each taking a hand 
of the bishop lead him into the church, up to the 
altar. He is preceded by the subdeacon with 
incense, and seven acolytes bearing candles. On 
his way to the altar the Sancta or FERMENTUM 
is brought to him that he may select what is 
necessary for the celebration. — Atter private 
prayer at the altar, and giving the pence to the 
ministers, he stops the singing by giving a 
signal for the Gloria _Putri (Grd. Rom. 1. nn. 
7, 8; comp. ii. nn. 4, 5, iii. nn. 7, 8,v.a.53, 
vi. n. 3). 

The Ziber Pontificalis 18 supposed to ascribe 
the introduction of the introit to Celestine, A.D. 
423, when it tells us that he “ ordered the 130 
psalms of David to be sung antiphonally before 
“"e sacrifice " (Anastas. Biblioth. Vitae Pont. n. 
44). The tradition probably refers to the in- 
troit, although the next statement shows that 
the author connects it with the earlier Gradual. 
For he adds :—" This was not done before, only 
the epistles of the apostle Paul were recited and 
the holy gospel, and so masses were ceievrated." 
It will be observed that the Ordo cited calls the 
introit aa antiphon, though it uses the word 
psallere. Gregory the Great, A.D. 595, is said 
to have compiled the «untiphons, selecting proper 
verses from the psalms, and retaining the Gloria. 
which was then said, as now, at the end of every 
psalm. Some ancient writers, as Amalarius 
(lje Eccl. Ofjiciis, lib. iii. c. 5), Walafrid Strabo 
(De Rebus Feel. 6. 22),, and Micrologus (De 
Eecl. Observ. c. 1), suppose that this selection 
was the work of Celestine; but Honorius of 
Autun, more in consonance with the words of the 
Liber Pountijicalis, and _ with the circumstantial 
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evidence of the case, says, —“ Pope Celestine 
ordered psalms to be sung at the introit of the 
mass, from which pope Gregory aiterwards ar- 
ranged and compiled antiphons for the intrvit of 
the mass" (Gemma Anime, lib. i.c. 87). Ali 
the psalms in the antiphonary ascribed to Gr-- 
gory are taken from the old Italic version, as it 
stood before the corrections of St. Jerome, but 
thfs is no proof of an earlier antiquity of the in- 
troits than we ascribe to them. For Gregory 
himself professed to use the Italic and the Vul- 
gate versions of the Bible inditterently (Zp. ad 
Leandr. c. 5, in fine; Erpos. tn Lib. Job. prief.), 
and Jerome's corrected Italic psalter, long called 
the Gallican psalter, did not take the place of 
the original at Rome until the time of Pius V. 
(Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. c. 3, $ 4). “The fol- 
lowing example of the Gregorian introit is fur 
the first Sunday in Advent :-—“ Antiph. Ad Tc, 
Domine, levavi animam meam. Deus meus in 
Te confido: non erubescam neque irrideat me 
inimicus meus ( Vuig. irrideant me inimici mei) 
etenim universi qui Te expectant ( VućJ. su=ti- 
nent Te) non confundentur (Ps. xxv. 1-3). sul. 
Vias Tuas, Domine, demonstra mihi et semitas 
tuas edoce me " (ib. v. 4). Durandus (Račictazie, 
lib. iv. c.5, u. 5) tells us that “ in some churches 
tropes are said for the psalms, according to the 
appointment of pope Gregory, to represent 
greater joy on account of the coming of Christ." 
The introit itself had long been thought desisned 
to““ bring back His advent to our mind" (Am- 
alar. De Ecdl. OJf. lib. iii. c. 5); but Durandus 
is without doubt wrong in ascribing to Gregory 
the attempt to emphasize that meaning by tle 
addition of tropes. We cannot, however, say at 
what period subsequent to his thev first ap- 
peared. They were not like the Greek troparia, 
independent of the antiphons in connection with 
which they were sung, but were farsings or in- 
terpolations in the antiphons of the Gregorian 
introit. In the following example the farsing is 
in italics. The antiphon is that for the Epiphany : 
—" Zja, Sion gaude, et lactare asjecta Diet tu 
Ecce advenit dominator Dominus; ceš matenes 
coeli et terrac famulantur ; et regnum in mauu 
ejus. Zpsi manet Deus (sic) gloria atque jubilatin; 
et potestas et imperium " (Pamelii, Zližuule, tom. 
ii. p. 613; comp. p. 73). 

Of the Gallican introit we only know that iike 
the Roman it was sung before the otfic2 of the 
mass began. “While the clerks are singing 
psalms *' (psallentibus), says Germanus (w. x), 
“the priest comes forth out of the sacrarium " 
(here =secretariuimn). The council of Agde, A.n. 
506, appears to recognize the intrvit, when it 
orders that as in other churches * collects be said 
in order by the bishops and presbyters after the 
antiphons " (cap. 50). The following is the in- 
troit (taken from the original [talic version ot 
Ps. xciii. 1) used in the Mozarabic liturgy on 
every Sunday between Whitsunday and Advcut, 
and again on the Uircumcision and the Sundav. 
before and nfter the Epiphany: — “Domina. 
regnavit ; decorem induit: Alleluia. ). Indu: 
Dominus tfortitudinem _et praecinrit se. — /. 
(Presbyter.) Alleluia. X. Gloria et honor Patri: 
et Filio: et Spiritui Sancto in saecula saevu- 
lorum: Amen. —_P. Alleluia." It will be seen 
that this belongs to the later period, when the 
celebrant was at the altar betore the choir be- 
gan, a rule which has prevailed in the church of 
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Rome also for many ages. See Sala, Annot. 11, 
in Bona, Ker. Liturg. lib. ii. c. iii. 1; and Le 
Brun, Zerplication, p. ii. art. 1. The Ambrosian 
ivgressa is very simple. The following is for 
Christmas Day, from Is. ix. 6, Ital. vers. “ Puer 
natus est nobis, et filius datus est nobis, cujus 
imperium super _ humerum  ejus, et vocabitur 
nomen ejus magni counsilii angelus *" (Pamelius, 
u. s. tom. i. p. 293). “It is an anthem without 
psalm, or Gloria, or _repetition "(Le Brun, Diss. 
ili. art. 2). 

The following hymn is sung in the liturgy of 
St. James betore the priest enters to the altar. 
It is preceded by the rubric, *'Uhen the deacon 
begins to sing in the entrance," which at once 
suggests an analogy to the Western introit. 
“ Only begotten Son and Word of God, who being 
immortal didst for our salvation take upon Thee 
to be incarnate of the holy Mary, mother of God 
and ever Virgin, and didst unchangeably become 
man, and wast crucitied, O Christ (our) God, and 
didst by death trample on death, being one of the 
Holy Trinity, glorified together with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, save us " (iturgiae SS. PP. 
p- 6, Bas. 1560). The matter of thishymn proves 
it to be later than the outbreak of the Nestorian 
heresy; but its greut autiquity is sufticiently 
attested by its appearing also in the liturgies of 
St. Mark (Renaudot, Liturg. Urient. tom. i. p. 
136). in copies, apparently the older, of St. Basil 
(4ucholog. Goar, p. 180, and the old Latin ver- 
sion, Lituriue, sive Missae SS. PP. p. 32, Par. 
1560), in many copies of St. Uhrysostom (Goar, 
u. 8. pp. 101, 105), and in the Armenian (Neale's 
Introd. to Hist. of kast. Church, p. 380). In 
St. Basil _and St. Chrysostom, however, we have 
a nearer approach to, and the probable origin of, 
the Western introit, viz., in three antiphons, 
composel for common duys, of three or four 
verseš (Rubric ip St. Basil. Goar, p. 180, and 
the old Latin, p. 32) of the 92nd, 93rd, and 95th 
psalms (as numbered in E. V.). See Goar, pp. 
101, 104, 105. While each antiphon is sung, a 
prayer is said secretly by the priest; and it may 
be interesting to mention that the “ Prayer of 
St. Chrysostom,' in our daily office, is in the 
Greek liturgy (Lit. PP. pp. 45, 81) the “Prayer 
of the Third Antiphon." The revisers of our offices 
were familiar with it in the translation of St. 
Chrysostom by Leo Thuscus, A.D. 1180 (printed 
by Hofmeister, in 1540), and in the Greek and 
Latin of the _editions of Venice, 1528, and Paris, 
1537, and introduced it at the end of the litany 
in 1544, When the Greek antiphons were first 
used is not known. Amalarius, writing about 
the year 833, savs that he had heard the 95th 
psalm sung at Constantinople “in the church of 
St. Sophia at the beginning of mass" (De Ord. 
Antiph. 6. 21). The use of the antiphon by the 
Nestorians and Jacobites seems to carry us up to 
the Sth century, in which they were separated 
from the church. On Sundays the Greek church 
commonly substituted “typica" (so-called be- 
cause they were forms prescribed by the rubrics) 
for the first two aniiphons, and the Beatitudes 
for the third (Goar, pp. 65-67; Liturg. PP. pp. 
44, 80-82), with verses (Tpordpia) commemor- 
ating the saint of the day (Goar, u s.). The 
liturgic typica are from the 103rd and 146th 
psalms (Demetrius Ducas, in Lebrun, iss. V/. 
art. iv.; Leo Allatius, De libris kcdl. Diss. I. 
p- 14), For the third antiphon may also be used 
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on common days, the_ third and sixth canticle 
(when thus united called rpiurćkTn) of the matin 
office (Goar, pp. 67, 124). The typica, we must 
add, are not sung on every Sundav.  “ ]t should 
be known," says the Zpićon of Sabas, “that 
from New Sunday to the Feast of All Saints (i. e. 
from the octave of Faster to that of Whitsundav) 
the church sings antiphons and not typica. We 
sing the antiphons likewise in the Twelve Days 
(between Christmas and Epiphany), and on the 
memorials of saints which we keep as feasts 
(In Leo Allat. u. s.). 

The Svrian rite preserves a fragment of the 
93rd psalm and nearly the whole of the 95th, at 
the beginning of the service. They are sung 
while the veils and the altar nre being censed 
(Renaudot, tom. ii. pp. 3, 4). In the Nestorian 
liturgies, the priest and deacon, standing near the 
altar, say, in alternate verses, on common days, 
parts of psalms 15, 150, 117: and proper hymns 
on Sundays and the greater festivals (Badger's 
Nestorians, vol. ii. p. 215; Raulin, Ziturgiu 
Malabarica, p. 294; Renaud. tom. ii. p. 584). 
In the Armenian, beside the hymn before men- 
tioned, there are hymn:s proper to the day, sung 
where the Greek has its antiphons (Le Brun, 
Dis3. X. art. 12). 

Cardinal Bona (Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. e. iii. & 1) 
suggests that “ perhaps Celestine (in adopting 
the introit) transterred to the Western churches 
a custom which had long flvurished in the East- 
ern.? The great use made, as we have seen, 
of the 93rd psalm (Dominus regnavit) in the 
introits of Spain, creates a strong suspicion that 
Spain was a borrower from the Greeks, in whose 
liturgy that psalm was used on all common days 
and many Sundays in the year. Hence it is pro- 
bable that the introit was, like some other rites, 
derived by Rome from the East through Spain. 

(W.E.S.] 

INVENTION OF THE CROSS. [CRoss, 

FINDING OF THE, p. 503.) 


INVESTITURE The Latin word Znresti- 
tura (from vestire, to put into possession; see 
Ducange 8. 0.), is of later date than the 
9th century; nor had the thing signified by 
it really commenced by then, in the sense 
which concerns us here: the putting ecelesi- 
astics in possession of their temporalities by a 
formal act of the civil power. When Sigebert, 
quoted by Gratian (Dist. lxxiil_c. 22), in enu- 
merating the privileges supposed by him to have 
been conterred on Charlemagne by Adrian ]., 
says of that pope: “ Insuper arvhiepiscopos et 
episcopos per singulas provincias ab eo investi- 
turam accipere dehinivit: et nisi a rege laudetur 
et investiatur episcopus, a nemine consecretur,' 
he is, apart from the doubtfulness of the fact 
(on which see De Marca, de Concord, viii. 12), 
making the pope depose, not merely to language, 
but to customs unknown in his day.  Landulph, 
who was contemporary with Sigebert, is bolder 
still; making Adrian the inventor of both. “Qui 
primus," as he says of him, “ aunnulos et virgas 
ad investiendum  episcopatus Carolo donavit ? 
(Hist. Meliwl. ii. 11); but then he couples an- 
other incident with this tale, which explains 
its origin. The absence of notice in the Caro- 
line capitularies of any such custom, an1 their 
apparent ignorance of the word itself, seems con- 
clusive against the existence of either at that 
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date : particularly as the word “ vestitura " is | other place, though why the psalm should be dis- 
of frequent occurrence in them, denoting either i placed from its ordinary position is not so clear. 


possession, or the payment for it. Of course 
there were symbolical forms also then in use for 
giving possession, but none peculiar, as yet, to 
the clergy ; and the common name for the act of 
doing this was “* traditio.  ITence, probably, the 
new word arose from joining the two words, “in 
vestiturd," in one ; and then understanding it of 
the special formality by which the clergy were 
put in possession of their temporalities, on this 
becoming essential to possession in their case. 
That Charlemagne, as well as his predecessors, 
appointed bishops of his own choosing occa- 
sionally to sees in his dominions, is no more 
than had been done by the Greek emperors ages 
before, where investiture in its Western accepta- 
.tion has never been known.  Neither the Theo- 
dosian Code, nor the Code or Novels of Justinian 
exhibit traces of anything approaching to it, 
though by the latter limits are prescribed to the 
fees for enthronization (Novel. cxxiii. 3: see also 
Du Cange and Hofman, s.v.; Sirmond ap. Baluz. 
Capitul. ii. 802; and Thomassin. Vet. et Nov. 
Ecce. Discipl. II. ii. 38). [E. S. F£.) 


INVITATORIUM. In the Gregorian and 
Benedictine * offices the psalm “ Venite exultemus 
Domino * xciv. [E. V. xcv.] is said daily at the 
beginning of Nocturns prefaced by an antiphon 
which is called the Znvitatorium. Itis of pre- 
cisely the same character as other antiphons to 

salms, and varies with the day, but is said 
differently from other antipkons, and repeated 
several times during the course of the psalm as 
well as at the beginning and end. Thus the 
ordinary Sunday invitatory is “ Adoremus Domi- 
num, qui fecit nos," which is said twice at the 
beginning of the psalm, and repeated in whole 
or in part five times during its course, and again 
after the Gloria, 

On the Epiphany no invitatory was said; but the 
psalmody began, and still begins, with the psalms 
of the first nocturn with their antiphons [Hodie 
non cantamus lnvitatorium, sed absolute inci- 
pimus.  Rubric ex Antiphonario Vaticano Rom. 
hecl.") and the psalm “ Venite" was said with 
its own antiphon as the last psalm of the second 
nocturn. [Later it was said as the first psalm of 
the third nocturn, and its antiphon repeated 
during its course in the ordinary manner of an 
invitatory).  Amalarius (lib. iv. c. 33) and Du- 
randus (lib. vi. c. 36) suggest that the reason for 
this omission may have been to mark the differ- 
ence between the invitation to the faithful to 
praise God, and that which Herod gave to the 
scribes and doctors to find out where Christ 
should be born. More probably it was omitted 
(Martene_ de Rit. lib. iv. c. 14] simply because 
the psalm to which it belonged was said in an- 


2 In the Benedictine Psalter Ps. “ Venite " is preceded 
by Ps. 3; but its antiphon is called “ Antiph. Invita- 
torium." 

b Amalarius c. xi _ writes: “ Nostra regio in praesenti 
officio [i. e. in die Epip.] solita est unum omittere de con- 
sueto more, id est Invitatorium :" as if the custom were 
local; but from wbat he says in the passage referred to in 
the text, it would seem that it soon became general. 
Some French churches, however, among which were those 
of Lyons and Rouen, were in the habit of singing the In- 
vitatory on the Epiphany. At Lyona it was sung with 
special solemnity (Martene ut sup.). 


The psalm *“* Venite" is also known as the 
“Invitatory Psalm.? 

In the Ambrosian psalter, “ Venite ? is not said 
at the beginning of the otfice, and there is no 
antiphon which corresponds to the Gregorian 
Invitatorium. . (HJ.H.) 


INVOCATION. [ErPicLEs1s.] 
IRENAEUS. (1) (HracisTHUS (1).) 


(2) Bishop, martyr at Sirmium under Mari- 
mian; “*Passio," March 25 (dfart. Kom. Vei., 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) [THEODORUS.] 

(4) Martyr at Thessalonica with Peregrinus 
and Irene; commemorated May 5 (Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(5) Bishop of Lyons, and _martvr under Seve- 


rus; commemorated June 28 (Jfa-t. Hieron,, 
Adonis, Usuardi). 


(6) Deacon, martyr with Mustiola, a neble 
matron, under the emperor Aurelian ; comme- 
morated July 3 (Hart. Usuardi). 


(T) Martyr at Rome with Abundius, under 
Decius; commemorated Aug. 26 (Mart. Km. 
Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(8) and Phocns; commemorated Oct. 7 (Cal. 
Armen.) [W.F.G.) 


IRENE. (1) Virgin, martyr at Thessalo- 
nica; commemorated April 5 (3fa:t. Rom. Vef., 
dlieron., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi). 


(2) Martyr; commemorated with Agape and 
Chionia, April 16 (Cal. Byzant.). 
(8) [IRENAEUS (4).] [W.F.G.) 


IRENICA. [EIRENICA.] 
IRELAND, COUNCILS OF ( Aferniva 


concilia). But two such are recorded before 
A.b. 800, both held by St. Patrick, according to 
Spelman (Conc. p. 49 and seq.), A.D. 450 or 4556, 
viz. in his 80th or 86th year, assisted by his 
coadjutors, Bishops. Auxilius and lserninus. At 
least the 34 canons passed at the first run in their 
joint names. The discipline prescribed in them 
indicates very primitive manners. By the 6th 
any clerk, from the doorkeeper to the priest 
seen abroad without his shirt, and with his 
nakedness uncovered, if his hair be not tonsured 
in the Roman style, and his wife walk out with 
her head unveiled, is to be lightly regarded by 
the laity, and excluded from the church. Thirty- 
one canons of a similar description are given to 
the other council. But these 65 by no means 
exhaust the number ascribed to St. Patrick. 
Seventeen more from other sources are supplied 
by Mansi (vi. 519-22). Another collectivn of 
Irish canons, supposed to be earlier than the šth 
century, may be seen in Dachery's Spscul. br 
Baluze, i. 491 and seq., and a supplement to 
them in Martene and Durand, Axcc. iv. 1-21. 
[E. S. F£) 


IRREGULARITY. [ORDINATION.] 


ISAAC. (1) The patriarch; commemoratal 
with Abraham and Jacob, Ter 28 = Jan. 23, 
Maskarram 28 = Sept. 25 (Cas. Ethiop.) ; also at 


ISAIAH 


imntervals of thirty days reckoning from these 
dates throughout the year; also commemorated 
alone, Nahasse 24 = Aug. 17 (Cal. Ethiop.). 

(2) Armenian patriarch ; commemorated Feb. 
9 (Cal. Armen.). 

(8) Dalmata, Šgios zarhp, in the time of the 
emperor Valens; commemorated May 31 (Cul. 
Byzant.). 

(4) Monk, martyr at Cordova ; commemorated 
J une 3 (Mart. Usuardi). 

(5) and Mesrop ; commemorated June 27 (Cal. 
Armen.). 

(8) Holy Father, A.D. 368; commemorated 
Aug. 3 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(T) and Joseph ; commemorated Sept. 16 (Cal. 
Georg.) 

(8) King of Ethiopia ; commemorated Tekemt 
30 =0ct. 27 (Cal. Ethiop.). [W.F.G.] 

(9) The Just, patriarch of Alexandria; com- 
memorated Hedar 9 = Nov. 5 (Cal. Ethiop.). 


ISAIAH, the prophet ; commemorated May 9 
(Cal. Byzant.), July 6 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi), Maskarram 6=Sept. 3, and 
Ter 3 = Dec. 29 (Cal. Ethiop.). [W.F.G.) 


ISAPOSTOLOS. [APosrLE.] 
ISBODICON. [FRAcrION.] 


ISCHYRION, martyr at Alexandria; com- 
memorated Dec. 22 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 


Usuardi). [W.F.G.]) 
ISIDORUS. (1) Bishop of Antioch ; “ Pas- 
sio," Jan. 2 (Mart. Hieron., Usuardi). . 


(2) Saint, of Pelusium in Egypt, Šoios sarfip 
circa 415 A.D.; commemorated Jan. 15 (Mart. 
Adonis, Usuardi), Feb. 4 (Cal. Byzant.). 


(8) Bishop of Seville (Hispala) ; deposition at 
Seville, April 4 (Jfart. Usuardi). 
(4) [HELIA8.) 


(5) Martyr at Chios, A.D. 255; commemorated 
May 15 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi, Cal. Byzant.). 


(6) [DroscoRus (3).) [W.F.G.) 


ISMAEL, martyr A.D. 362 ; commemorated 
June 17 (Cal. Byzant.). ([W.F.G.] 


ISSUE OF BLOOD, CURE OF THE. 


This miracle is repeated on many sarcophagi. 
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See Bottari, tavv. xix. xxi. xxxiv. xxrix. <li. 
Ixxxiv. lxxxv. lxxxix. ckxxv. She has been taken 
as representing the Gentile church, particularly 
by St. Ambrose, lib. ii..in Zuc. c. viii. She is of 
small stature in the carvings, like the other 
subjects of our Lords miraculous cures. ln 
Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. vii. 18) mention is made of 
a bronze statue of our Lord, or rather of a group 
of two figures, which existed at Caesarea Philippi, 
Dan (or Baneas at this day), and was said to 
have been erected by this woman, who was also 
represented as kneeling at His feet.  Eusebius 
saw the statue himself, but its being meant for 
our Lord seems to have been matter of tradition. 
Tovrov rdv dvšpidvra eixdva Tod 'Ingsou gipeiw 
čAeyov. “Euewe čd xa) «ls fhuas, bs kal šije 
wapaxaBeiv čwičnufhoavras abrods Ti wdke. 
(See JESUS CHRIST, REPRESENTATIONS OF.) 
(R. St. J.T.) 


ISTRIAN COUNCIL (Zstriense Concilium). 
Held by the partisans of the Three Chapters at 
some place in Istria, A.D. 591, according to Mansi, 
to petition the emperor Maurice in their own be- 
halt, and that of Severus, bishop of Aquileia, their 
metropolitan, who had been forctd by the exarch 
into condemning them at Ravenna, and was now 
summoned with his sufragans to Rome. Their 
remonstrance, to which eight names are affixed, 
was successful, and the pope was ordered to lenve 
them in peace for the present (Mansi, x. 463-7). 

[E. S. F£.) 


ITALIAN COUNCILS (Flalica Concilia). 
Three councils are given under this heading in 
Mansi. 1. A.D. 380, at which Maximus the Cynic, 
who had just been deposed at Constantinople, w:s 
heard (iii. 519). 2. A.D.381,at which St. Ambrose 
was present, and whose proceedings are preserved 
in two letters addressed in his name and that of 
his colleagues to the emperor Theodosius, in one 
of which an attempt to introduce Apollinarian 
errors among them is noticed ; and in the other 
the claims of Maximus, and the consecration of 
Nectarius to the see of Constantinople are dis- 
cussed with some anxiety (ih. 630—3). 3. A.D. 
405, at which the emperor Honorius was peti- 
tioned to intervene with his brother Arcadius in 
favour of St. John Chrysostom (i. 1162). 

[E. S. F£.) 

IVENTIUS, EVANTIUS, or EVENTIUS, 
confessor at Pavia; commemorated with Syrus 
Sept. 12 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.] 


J 


JACINTHUS. (1) [FELICIANUS (4).) 
(2) (HrAciINTHU8.] 


JACOB, the patriarch; commemorated Na- 
hasse_25 = Aug. 18 (Cal. Ethiop.). See also 
ISAAC. (W. F. G.) 

JADER. [FELiIx (24).) 

JAMBLICHUS, one of the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus ; commemorated Oct. 22 (Cal. Hiyzant.). 

[W.F.G.] 

JAMES THE GREATER, ST., LEGEND 
AND FESTIVAL OF. 

1. Legend. — By the name of James the 
Greater, the son of Zebedee is distinguished 
from the other apostle of the same name. The 
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epithet would seem to have regard either to 
stature or to age, though some, with apparently 
less likelihood, would make it reter (1) to pri- 
ority in the call to the apostleship, or (2) to 
higher privileges in intercourse with Christ, or 
(3) to the dignity of an earlier martyrdom. 

The elder brother of St. John, universally 
believed to have been the last survivor of the 
apostles, St. James was the first to be called 
away, having been beheaded by Herod Agrippa I., 
shortly before the Passover of 44 A.D. Out of a 
mass of tradition concerning him, the only point 
supported by any adequate evidence is the inci- 
dent related by Eusebius (/fist. Eccles. ii. 9) on 
the authority of Clement of Alexandria, of the 
conversion of St. James's accuser as the apostle 
was led away to death. —Struck by his steadfast- 
ness, he too embraced Christ, and the apestle 
ant his accuser suffered together. 

The stories. however, of St. James's connection 
with Spain are deserving of very little credit. 
la spite of such plaiu statements as Acts viii. 1 
(very lamely met by Baronius), the apostle is 
made to undertake a missionary journey into 
Spain after the deuth of Stephen, returning to 
Jerusalem before A.D. 44, The ancient evidence 
for such a story is of the weakest.  Isidore of 
Seville (ob. 636 A. D.) does say (de Ortu et Obitu 
Patrumn, c. 71; Patrol. \xxxiii. 151), if indeed 
tne work is his, which is certainly doubtful, that 
St. James preached the gospel to the natives of 
Spain and the Western regions;* and the same 
statement is found in the Cullectanea, once 
wrongly attributed to Bede (Patrol. xciv. 545). 
Mere unsupported statements, however, of so 
late a date can amount to very little. It is 
worthy of notice too that at a much earlier 
period, Innocent I. (ob. 417 A.D.) states that no 
church had been founded throughout Italy, Gaul, 
or Spain, except by those who owed their autho- 
rity directly or inlirectly to St.: Peter (Zp. 25 
ad Decentium, c. 2: Patrol. xx. 552). With 
every allowanve for the desire of a bishop of 
Kome to exalt the see of St. Peter, so sweeping a 
statement could hardly have been ventured on, 


had there been a strongly established tradition 


as to St. James's conpection with Spain. Am- 
brose_ evidently knew no such legend, for he 
speaks of St. Paul's projected journey into Spnin 
being “quia illic Christus non erat praedicatus "' 
(Conn. in Ep. ad Rom. xv. 24; Patrol. xvii. 
176); nor did Jerome, for he mentions St. Paul's 
journeys having reached even to Spain, imme- 
diately after referring to the apostle's never 
building “ super alterius fundamentum, ubi jam 
fuerat praedicatum " (Comin. in Amos, v. 8 sqq.; 
vol. vi. 291, ed. Vallarsi).  Baronius (notes to 
Martyrolo jium  Rouemum; July 25), in sum- 
ming up concerning these legends, can only urge 
“non esse adeo, impossibilia, vel haberi pro 
monstro, ut putaut aliqui."? 

The story of the translation of the apostle's 
body into Spain is obviously totally apocryphal. 
It is to the effect that after his body had been 
interred at Jerusalem, his disciples removed it 
to [Iria _Flavin, in the far north-west of Spain. 
(For an elementary form of the story see the 
Martyrologies [July 25] of Usunrd and Notker; 


a This writing speak+ of St. James as huried “ in Mar- 
marica" (al. Ca-marica, &c.), a name which does not 
sein to bave been satisfactorily explained. 


U 
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Patrol. cxxiv. 295, cxxxi. 1125: those of Bede 
and Wandalbert ignore it.) Here it was dis- 
covered early in the 9th century, and removed 
to Compostella (a corruption of trravoma Postalo, 
ad Jacobum Apostolum), a few miles distant, by 
order of Alphonso II., king of Asturias and Leon 
(ob. 842 A.D.). "For a very full account of these 
legends, see Cuper in the Acta Sanctorum (July, 
vol. v. pp. 3 sqq.); also Mariana, De adrentu 
Jacobi Apostoli majoris in Hispumniam, ia bis 
Tractatus, Col. Agr. 1609; Tolra, JustificicioR 
historico-criti:a de lu venida de Santi 1go el Mauor 
d Espana, y de su sepulcro in Compos'ela. Ma- 
triti, 1797 ; Arevalus, Zsuborimna, c. 61 (Patrui. 
Ixxxi. 382 sqq.), and sundry writings in con- 
nection with St. James, wrongly attributed to 
pope Callixtus II. (Patrol. clxiii. 1340 sqq.) 
Strangely, however, in spite of this lack of 
evidence, the legend took such root in Spain, 
as practically to count there as an article of 
faith, and thus we find Luther holding it neces- 
sary to protest against such a view (Simmfiuvhe 
Schriften, xv. 1864, ed. Walch). 

For the wild legends connecting St. James 
with the false teachers Hermogenes aud Philetu., 
reference may be made to the /fistorwr Apostolica 
of the pseudo-Abdias, lib. iv., in which, it may 
be remarked in passing, there is no allusivn 
whatever to Spain (Fabricius, Codex Psemde pi- 
graphus Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. p. 516 sqq. ed. 
1719). 

2. Pati of St. James.— The date when St. 
James was first commemorated by a festival 
cannot be determined very closely. It is well 
known that at first the only apostles who had a 
special festival were St. Peter and St. Paul, au 
that the others gradually obtained separate cum- 
memorations afterwards. In the case ot St. 
James, the notices are such as to point to the 
conelusion that the festival was one which only 
made its way very gradually, and that the dute 
at which it had attained general observance was 
quite late. We find a mention, it is true, in the 
ancient Aalendarium  Carthaginense, where for 
December 27 is this notice: “vi. Kal. Jan. Šnneti 
Joannis Baptistae [here probably Evanrelistae 
should be read] et Jacobi Apostvli, quem He.odes 
occidit “ (Putrol. xiii. 1228). On the other hand, 
many ancient Sacramentaries give no indicativn 
of the existence of a festival of St. James. The 
Ambrosian (Pamelius, Ziturgy. Zatt. i. 403) and 
Gregorian (col. 115, ed. Menard), as we now 
have them, do so, the forms being alinost ideu- 
tical in the two cases; but the Leonine and 
Gelasian pass it over. In the ancient Gallican 
liturgy edited by Mabillon, to which we have 
reterred below, it will be seen that St. James is 
commemorated, together with his brother, cn 
December 27, but in the Gallican Lectionary the 
festival is of St. John alone, and in the .Vart,, ru 
logium Gellonerise (D'Achčry's Spicilegnaun, xlil. 
390), the notice is “vi. Kal. Jan. Ordinatio 
Episcopatus Jacobi Apostoli fružris Donane et 
Adsumptio Sancti Joannis Evangelistae." in 
the Gothic Breviary edited by Lorenzana, a fvrm 
is provided for a festival of St. James on De- 
cember 30 (/Patrol. Ixxxvi. 1306), but there is 
none in the Mozarabic Missal. The Pontilical of 
Egbert, archbishop of York (ob. 756 A.D.) has 
no notice of such a festival. Additional evidence 
to the same effect may be found in the fact that 
the earliest traces of a vigil of a festival of St. 
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James are of very late date. —Binterim (Denkvo. 
v. 1. 401) asserts that the vigil does not occur 
at all in calendars before the 10th century. 
Even so late, however, as the 13th century, the 
festival itself does not appear to have attained 
universal acceptance ; for in the canons of the 
council of Oxtord (1222 A.D.) it is not included 
in the list of the chief festivals observed in kng- 
land (can. 8; Labbe xi. 274). At the council of 
Cognac in France (1256 A.D.) the case is some- 
what doubtful, yet taking the context into cou- 
sideration (cf. can. 19), the words “ duodecim 
Apostolorum, et maxime Petri et Pauli, Andrene, 
Jacobi ... . " perhaps point to separate fes- 
tivals and not to the collective festival of the 
apostles (can. 21; Lebbe xi. 749: cf. Conc. 
ITovlosanum [1229 A.D.), can. 26, op. cit. 433, 
where the probability seems to incline the other 
way). We may appeal, however, finally to the 
proceedings of the synod of Exeter (1287 A.D.), 
where the festivals to be observed are named in 
their several months, and where the entry for 
July is, “ Translationis S. Thomae martyris, 
Sanctae Mariae _ Magdalenae, S. Jacobi Apostoli 
majoris * (can. 23, op. cit. 1288). 

Besides this vagueness as to the date of the 
origin of the festival, the utmost latitude also 
prevails as to the day when it was to be cele- 
brated. We have evidence indeed of a kind 
which is wanting in the case of every other 
apostle, for from Acts xii. 4 we may assume 
that St. James was put to death shortly betore 
the Passover. Still, in the Western church, 
perhaps from the wish not to have a celebration 
of a martyrdom in Lent and Eastertide, we gene- 
rally find St. James's festival on July 25.5 The 
calendar of the church of Carthage associates 
him, as we have seen, with his brother John on 
December 27; as does ulso the Gothico-Gallic 
Missal, where the heading for the day is “in 
Natale Apostolorum Jacobi et Johannis " (Ma- 
billon, de Liturgia_Gallicana, lib. iii. p. 196). 
(In the Gothic calendar, however, prefixed to 
Lorenzana's edition of the Gothic Breviary, we 
find on December 30, “Jacobus frater Joannis 
Apostoli et Evangelistae," following the notice 
on December 29, “ Jacobus, frater_ Domini," 
Patrol. \xxxvi. 19.) The same combination too 
meets us in the calendar of the Armenian churcn 
on December 28 (Neale, Zustern Church, Introd. 
p- 804), and _in that of the Ethiopic church on 
September 27 (Ludolf, Fusti Sacri Ecclesiue 
Alexandrinae, p. 5). The calendar of the Byzan- 
tine church appoints April 30 for the commemo- 
ration of St. James, and so we find in the Greek 
metrical Ephemerides prefixed by Papebroch to 
the Acta Sanctorum for May (vol. i. p. Xxv.) 
kTEIVe udxaipa pdvov "IdkwBov dv TpiakdaT. 
In the martyrology given by Cardinal Sirletus, 
besides the cominemoration on April 30, there 
is also noted on November 15, “ Natalis SS. 
Baruch et Jacobi, fratris Joannis Theologi " (see 
Canisius, Thesnurus, vol. iii. pp. 427, 486). 

The spring period is also recognised in the 
Ethiopic and Coptic calendars. In the former, 
besides the festival mentioned above, there are 
also commemorations on February 4 and April 


b The statement ofrome writers (€. g. Augusti. Denkw. 
fil. 227) that this particular day is the anniversary of the 
translation of the saint'a remains to Compostella, is one 
whowe proof and disproof is equally impossible. 
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12 of St. James, apparently the son of Zebedee 
(Ludolf, pp. 20, 26). The Coptic calendar has 
generally a very close affinity with the preceding, 
and, like it, has a festival of St. James (defined 
as the son of Zebedee) on April 12 ; and also on 
February 12 of a James, presumably the present, 
and on April 30 of a James, defined as the son of 
Zebedee.« 

3. Whether or no it is due to the early date 
of this apostle's martyrdom, but little litera- 
ture is directly associated with his name. The 
canonica epistle of James is indeed assigned to 
him in the subscription of a Corbey MS. of the 
old Latin version cited by Tischendorf (in loc.), 
and also in the passage of Isidore already referred 
to. This theory, however, is exceedingly im- 
probable, and need not be further referred to 
here. 

A pretended discovery was made near Granada 
in Spain in 1595 A.D. of the remains of two of 
St. James's disciples, and with them of eighteen 
books on leaden plates, including several by St. 
James, which with the others were condemned 
by Innocent _XI. in 1682 A.D. (Fabricius, Codeg 
Psewlepigraphus Novi Testamenti, i. 352, iii. 725 ; 
Acta Sanctorum, May, vol. vii. pp. 285, 393). 

For further remarks on the subject of the 
preceding article reference may be made to 
Binterim, Denkwirdigkeiten der Christ- Kutho- 
lischen_ Kirche, vol. v. part i. pp. 400 sqq.; 
Augusti, Denkciirđigkeiten aus der Christlichen 
Archiivlogie, vol. iii. gp. 237 sqq.; Tillemont, 
Memoires pour servir a Uhistore Ecclesiastigue, 
vol. i. pp. 342 sqq., 625 sqq. ed. Paris, 1693 ; 
Cajetan Cenni, Dissertat. i. de Antiq. Eccl. Hisp. 
c. 2, Rome, 1741. [R. S.) 


JAMES THE LESS, ST., LEGEND AND 
FESTIVAL OF. 

1. Legend, $c.—It does not fall within our 
present province to discuss the question whether 
James, the son of Alphaeus, one of the twelve 
apostles, is or is not the same as James, the 
Lord's brother, bishop of Jerusalem. 'The pro- 
bability seems to incline in favour of the non- 
identity of the two, but there are considerable 
difficulties attending either hypothesis; and the 
matter will be found discussed at length in the 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Of ancient liturgies, 
martyrologies and  calendars, some identify, 
while others distinguish them; and hence it 
may perhaps be most convenient here to collect 
together the various notices unđer either desig- 
nation. 

It may be remarked at the outset that if 
James, the son of Alphaeus, be a different per- 
son from James the Lord's brother, there is 
almost a complete lack of tradition as to his 
history. The ancient so-called  JIfurtyrologium 
Hieronyjmi speaks of his being martyred in 
Persia (Patrol. xxx. 478), and the Greek 
metrical Ephemerides, which we have cited be- 
low, assert that he was crucified; but it is im- 
possible to say what amount of belief is to be 


from Ludolf 's calendar of the Egyptian church occur in 
those given by S-Iden (de Synedriis Veterum Ebracorun, 
Pp. 210 sqa.; ed. Amsterdam, 1679). Here one calendar 
gives Feb. 11, tbe other Feb. 12; one April 11, the other 
April 12: and one (the otber has no entry) bas April 29 
for April 30, 
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Lord'a brother, on the other hand, fills a promi- 
nent place in the history of the Acts, he is re- 
ferred to by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians in a way that suiliciently indicates his im- 
portance, and there can be no doubt that it is 


to him we owe the so-called Catholic Epistle of 


St. Jamea.  Ecclesiastical tradition also tells 
much concerning him, and the account of his 
martyrdom given by Eusebius (Hot. Eccles. ii. 
23) from Hegesippus is doubtless substantially 
correct. It is not, however, necessary to repeat 
here what has already been said in the Bible 
Dictionary, to which reference may be made. 

2. Festival.—The exact date of the rise of a 
special festival of St. James, whether as the 
son of Alphaeus or as the Lord's brother, is hard 
to fix. Like those of most of the apostles, it is 
comparatively late. Among the earliest wit- 
nesses, we may mention the Martyrologium 
Hlieronimi, the_metrical_martvrology of Bede, 
and the ancient liturgies referred to below. The 
first of these, as well as other early Roman 
martyrologies, conmemorates James, the son of 
Alphaeus, on June 22, and also James, the Lord's 
brother, on March 15, April 25, and December 
27. On the last of these there is associated with 
the “ Assumptio S. Joannis Evangelistae,? also 
the “Ordinatio episcopatus S. Jacobi fratris 
Domini, a combinativn to which we shall agnin 
refer. “There is also in this martyrology, as we 
now have it, a commemoration of James, not 
further defined, but obviously the present, on 
May 1. The metrical martyrology of Bede 
commemorates St. Philip and St. James together 
on May 1, the latter, it will be scen, defined as 
the Lord's brother, 


“ Jacobus Domini frater plus atque Philippus 
Miritico Maias venerantur honore Calendas.? 


This has been the general custom throughout 
the Western church, and so we find it in the 
Gelasian (Patrol, Ixxiv. 1161), Gregorian (col. 
101, ed. Menard) and _Ambrosian (Pamelius, 
Liturgq. Datt. i. 370) liturgies. The reason for 
this combination of apostles, and for the choice 
of this particular day does not appear. Schulting 
( Bibliotheca Keclesiastica ii. 130) simply states 
that it is because of the translation of the 
relics of the two on that day in the Pontificate 
of Pelagius 1. (ob. 560 A.D.). We are not aware 
that anything can be adduced in support of 
this statement beyond the_remark of Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius that under Pelagius I., “ initiata 
est basilica Apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi 
( Vitae. Pontificum ; Pelagius I. Patrol. cxxviii. 
614), where we see the two names already asso- 
ciated. 

It is stated by the Micrologus that this festival 
was orujinally one of all the apostles; there 
seems, however, to be no real evidence for the 
assertion “ ideo etiam invenitur in martyrologiis 
sive in Sacramentariis festivitas Sanctorum Ja- 
cobi et Philippi et omnium Apostolorum “ (de 
Fecl. Observ. 6. 595; Fatrol. cli. 1017). This is 
followed, however, by sundry liturgical writers, 
c.g. Honorius Augustodunensis (Gemma Anine 
ii. 140 ; Patrol. clxxii. 681), and Durandus ( Zat. 
Div. O[F. vii. 10). 

Besides the festival of May 1, the Ainbrosian 
liturgy also commemorates on Dec. 350 the 
“ ordinatio B. Jacobi Alphaei Apostoli " (op. cit. 
309), reseinbling the already cited notice of the 
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Martyrologium Hieronymi; and we may again 
reter to the entry in the Murtyrolojvann Gei 
nese quoted in the preceding article.  Tne Gai- 
lican  liturgy, published by Mabillon, omits 
altogether the festival of St. James, whether 
as son of Alphaeus or as brother of the 
Lord ; but in the Mozarabic missal we nnd 
a commemoration of ** 5. Jacobus, frater 1x 
mini" on Dec. 29. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of adding that the prophetic  lection, 
epistle and gospel there are respectivelv Wislum 
xviii. 20-24; i. Tim. i. 18-ii. 8; Luke viii. 25, 
27, John xii. 24—26, riii. 16, 17, 20, xv. 6, 12 
13 (Patrol. \xxrv. 104). In the Mozarabic Bre- 
viary, the forin is merely headed “in testo S, 
Jacobi Apostoli " (Patrol. Ixxxvi. 136), but there 
are numerous references to the martyrdom of 
James, the Lords brother, at Jerusalem. 

The Byzantine calendar distinguishes the son 
of Alphaeus from the Lord's brother, the tormer 
being commemorated on Oct. 9, the latter on 
Oct. 23; and so we find in the Greek metrical 
Ephemeriles, published by Papebroch in the 
Acta Sanctorum (May, vol. i. p. xlviii.).— aug" 
čvdrn 'IdxwBos dvl sravpg TerdvvoTo, and drđAdv 
AčeApbO€ov Tpirrdru ČUAw eixdši mAritav. In 
the Armenian church, besides the commemora- 
tion of the two sons of Zebelee on Dec. 28, there 
are also commemorations on August 31 vf 
“ Thomas and James, Apostles," and on Dec. 23 
of *“* James, Apostle " (Neale, Emstern_ Church ; 
Introd. pp. 801, 804). In the calendars of the 
Egyptian and Ethiopic churches given in Ludolf's 
Fasti Sacri Ecclesiae Alerandrinste, we find that 
the former commemorates James, the son of 
Alphaeus, on October 2, and James, the Lerd's 
brother, on October 23, and that they both 
commemorate this latter on July 12.  Besides 
this, the Coptic calendar has on Feb. 12, and the 
Ethiopic on Feb. 4, a James, aa apostle, nut 
otherwise specihied.“ 

It may be remarked here that many of the cus- 
toms which still characterize the day on which 
the Western church commemorates St. James, 
have obviously sprung from lingering heath-n 
usages. These are, as a rule, connected with the 
idea of the return of spring, and thus are in 
some sense parallel to those associated with the 
festivals of Christmas and St. Jvhn the Baptist's 
day, which dwell on the idea of the returning 
and retreating sun.  [CHRISTMAS; JOHN THE 
BAPTIST, ST., FIRE OF.) 

Thus the gathering of flowers and the adorn- 
ing of houses with them on May-day morninz 
may fairly be connected with the Roman tetival 
of the Floralia held on the five days tollowing 
April 28 ; similar festivals to which were al-o 
held in other places, as the Autkesphorwt in 
Sicily, etc. 

A trace of the ancient sun-worship is still to 
be fvund in one of the customs prevalent on 
this day among Celtic peoples, and notably the 
Irish and Highland peasantry, viz., the lighting of 
great fires in the open air; and thus the com- 
mon lrish name for the day, is La Benl-tine 
(day of Beal's or Baal's fire), and similarly in 
Gaelic. 


a [t may be noted that one of the Egyptian calendar«, 
given by Selden (dr Synedriis Veterum Ebraoiwmum. 
PP. 215, 219; el. Amsterdam, 1649) puts Feb. 11 for Fet, 
12 and July 11 for July 12. 
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Customs also with the same central idea 
existed among the ancient Gothic nations (see 
Olaus Magnus, Zlistoria de Gentibus Septentriona- 
libus xv. 8, p. 503, ed. Rome, 1555). 

3. With the name of the person or persons 
now before us, more literature is associated than 
in the case of the son of Zebedee.  Besides the 
Canonical Epistle of St. James, there are still 
extant the so-called Protevangeliun Jacobi, the 
most respectable of the Apoeryphal gospels, and 
the so-called liturgy of St. James. It is possi- 
ble too that at one time there eristed other 
pseudonymous writings bearing the name of 
St. James, for we find Innocent I. in alluding to 
sundry works of this class, mention those which 
“< gub nomine . . . Jacobi minoris . . . damnanda " 
(Ep. 6 ad Ezsuperium c. 7, Patrol. xx. 502). 
Again, in the records of a council held at Rome 
in 494 A.D., under the episcopate of Gelasius, it 
is ruled “ Evangelium (ul. Evangelia] nomine 
Jacobi minoris, Apocryphum " (Patrol. lix. 162, 

175, 176).  Apocryphal letters to St. James 
from St. Peter and St. Clement are prefixed to 
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(8) [FLORESTIUS (1).] 

(9) [SixTUS (2).) 

(10) Bishop of Beneventum, martyr at Naples 
with Festus and Proculus, deacons, Desiderius, 
Euticus, and Acutus, under the emperor Dio- 
cletian ; commemorated Sept. 19 (Mart. Bedse, 
Usuardi). 

(11) (FausTus (3).] 

(18) [FELIX (23).) 

(18) Saint; commemorated Dec, 2 (Cal. Ar- 
men.) (W.F.G.] 

JASON. (1) (HILARIA (2).) 


(2) And Sosipater, apostles; commemorated 
April 28 (Cul. Byzant.). (W.F.G.] 


JEREMIAH. (1) The prophet ; commemo- 
rated May 1 (Mart. Usuardi, Bedae, Cal. Byzant.); 
Sept. 5 (Cal. Copt.); Aug. 29 (Cal. Armen.); 
Ginbot 5= April 30 (Cal. Ethiop.). -[W.F.G.) 

(2) [PETER (8).) 


the various editions of the Clementine Homilies 
(see e.g. Cotelerius, Patres Apost. i. 602, ed. 
1700). The Apostolic Constitutivns again (viii. 
23), cite James, the son of Alphaeus, as giving 
rules respecting confessors and virgins ; and some 
forms of the text, but apparently not the best, 
give (c. xxxv.) rules as to divine service claiming 


the authority of James, the Lord's brother. 


> Besides works already cited, reference may be 
made to Binterim, Denkrrirdigkeiten der Christ- 
Katholischen Kirche, vol. v. part i., pp- 365 5qq. 5 
Augusti, Denkriirdigkeiten aus der Christlichen 


Archiologie, vol. iii. pp. 237 sqq. [R. S.) 


JAMES. (1) Bishop, Šgios sarhp Kal čuo- 


Aoynrfhs —circa B24A.D. ; commemorated March 


21 (Cal. Byzant.). 


(3) Patriarch of Alexandria, 830 A.D.; com- 


memorated Oct. 8 (Cal. Copt.). 


(8) Patriareh of Antioch; commemorated 


"Tekemt 11 = Oct. 8 (Cal. Ethiop.). 
(4) Martyr of Persia, A.D. 396; commemo- 
rated Nov. 27 (Cul. Byzant.). 


(5) Presbyter, martyr in Persia under Sapor 
with Melicius the bishop, and Acepoimas the 
bishop (circa 345 A.D.); commemorated April 22 
(Jfart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Of Nisibis, confessor under _ Maximin; 
commemorated Dec. 14 (Cul. Armen.) ; July 15 
(Jfart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(T) Deacon, martyr under Decius apud Lam- 
besitanam urbem with Marianus the reader; 
commemorated April 30 (4fart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi); May 6 (Cal. Carth.). (W.F.G.) 


JANUARIA. (ScrLLITA, MARTYRS oF.) 


JANUARIUS. (1) [FELIX (1).] 

(8) [FELIX (5).) 

(8) lepoudpTus ; commemorated with compa- 
nion martyrs, April 21 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(4) [FELIX (15).) 

(5) (FELrx (16).) 

(6) [SCILLITA, MARTYRS OF.) 

(T) Martyr with _ Pelagia at Nicopolis, in 
Lesser. Armenia; comimemorated July 11 (Mart. 
Usuardi). 


— 


(3) [EMILIANUS (4).) 


JERUSALEM, COUNCILS OF (Zieroso- 
lymitana Concili1). (1) A.D. 47, says Cave ( Hist. 
Lit. i. 38); Baronius and others, A.D. 51: the 
third, in chronological order, of the meetings 
of the Apostles recorded in their Acts, but the 
only one deserving the name of a synod. Its 
proceedings are described there (c. xv.). A con- 
troversy having arisen at Antioch, over which 
according to Eusebius (Chron. ad 1.) Euodius had 
been appointed bishop as far back as A.D. 43, on 
the necessity of circumcising the Gentile con- 
verts and obliging them to keep the law of Moses, 
it was referred to the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem for decision, SS. Paul and Barnabas 
being sent thither for that purpose. The Apostles 
and elders came together, accordingly, to con- 
gider of it. St. Peter spoke first, and gave his 
opinion against burdening the disciples with any 
such yoke. Then all the multitude—in other 
words, the body of believers, or brethren who 
were present —listened to the reports given of 
the conversion of the Gentiles that had been 
achieved on their first expedition as missionaries 
into Asia Minor by SS. Paul and Barnabas, 
Atter which St. James, as bishop, doubtless, of 
Jerusalem, delivered his “ sentence ;" which was 
embodied in the synodical letter, addressed in 
the name of the Apostles and elders and brethren, 
finally, to the brethren of the Gentiles in Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia, and sent by two principal men 
of their own number, in addition to SS. Paul 
and Barnabas. On reaching Antioch, the bearers 
of this epistle gathered the multitude together 
and delivered it, when its contents having been 
read caused great joy. 

(2) Mansi's reasons for dating this council A.D. 
349 seem conclusive (ii. 171, note). —Constans, 
who ruled in the West, threatened his brother 
Constantius with hostilities, if St. Athanasius, 
in whose farour the Sardican council had pro- 
nounced two years before, was not restored to 
his see ; and Gregory, his rival, having died in 
the early part of this year, his return was allowed. 
In his way he stopped at Jerusalem, when a synod 
was held under its orthodox bishop, Maximus, 


and a letter despatched from it to congratulate 
the Alexandrians on this act of grace on the part 
of the emperors: which Uonstans, however, di? 
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not live to see carried out, as he was slain in 
Jan. 350. And Marius having held this synod 
without leave from his metropolitan, Acacius, 
bishop of Caesarea, was ejected by him in another 
synod a few months later, to be succeeded by 
St. Cyril, then catechist, and a supposed Arian, 

(8) A.D. 399. A synod of bishops, met to cele- 
brate the feast of the dedication of the church 
there, acknowledge the receipt of a synodical 
epistle from Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, 
condemning some of the errors of Origen lately 
revived in his diocese, and profess their agreement 
with it (Mansi, iii. 9989-92). 

(4) A.D. 415. What we should call a diocesan 
synod : of presbyters, that is, under their bishop, 
John. Orosius, the historian, then on a mission 
from St. Augustine to St. Jerome, was present 
at it, and gives an account of its proceedings. 
Pelagius being there, and accused by him of 
heresy, was invited to come in, and put on his 
defence. Neither what he said, nor what Urosius 
gaid, were considered altogether unexceptionable 
by the bishop, who proposed that letters should 
be sent to Pope Innocent of Rome on the subject, 
and that all should abide by what he dacreed 
(Mansi, iv. 307—12). 

(5) A.D. 518, to express its adhesion to the 
Constantinopolitan synod of the same year (see 
the art.): its own synodical letter being also 
preserved in the subsequent  council under 
Mennas. 

(6) A.D. 536, Sept. 19: under Peter, its pa- 
triarch, on receipt of the acts of the synod of 
Constantinople under Mennas, between four and 
five months previously, with the edict of the 
Emperor Justinian confirming them, and a letter 
from Mennas to Peter acquainting him with their 
contents (see the article on this council). The 
deacon and notary presešit having recited them, 
they were received synvdically by Peter, and 
subscribed to by forty-eight bishops, with himself 
at their head (Mansi, viii. 1164-76). 

(T) A.D. 553, under its patriarch, Eustochius, 
at which the acts of the 5th council were received 
and confirmed. 

(8) A.D. 634, under Sophronius, on his eleva- 
tion as patriarch, to condemn Monothelism, 
against which he had contended with so much 
ardour_ as monk previously, The encyeclical 
epistle sent by him on this occasion to the 
bishops of Kome and Constantinople is preserved 
in the 1Ith action of the 6th council where it 
was recited (Mansi, x. 649-52). (E. S. Fr.) 


JESSE, ab Silcanid; commemorated Dec, 2 
(Cal. Greg). [W.F.G] 
JESUS. [Josuua.] 


JESUS CHRIST, REPRESENTATIONS 
OF. 1. The symbolic representations of the 
Lord are discussed severally, as under the titles 
Fisii, IXGTC, LAMB, VINE ; see also SYMBOLISM. 
For the pictorial types of the Lord derived from 
the Old Testament, see OLD TESTAMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN ART; for pagan types used to repre- 
sent Him, see _PAGANISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
For representations on gems, see (GEMS, $$ xii. 
and xiii. p. 718; on the bottoms of cups, see 
GLAS8, CHRISTIAN, p. 732. See also IMAGES, 
p- 813; and NUMISMATICS. Setting aside such 
representations as these, it is to be observed, in 
the first instance, that He is represented in the 
human form from the earliest times of Christian 
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art as the Good Shepherd ; and this svinbolic pic- 
ture, though in no case whatever considered as a 
portrait, must have made the idea of representa- 
tions of His human form a very familiar one at al) 
times in the Roman and other Western churches 
—and in earlier centuries, in the Byzantine al»0. 
One of the latest, and the most important perh4ps 
of all these, is the often described Good Shepherd 
of the chapel of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, middle 
fifth century: and one of the earliest ideal por- 
traits of our Lord is found in the church of St. 
Apollinaris, built a century later within the walix 
of that city. In art these two figures mark the 
transition from the elder Graeco-Roman ide4s and 
traditions of art to the later style, properly called 
Byzantine. The leading difference in feeling ard 
principle between them will be illustrated in the 
course of this article: for the present it may 
briefiy be thus stated: that in the earher 
illustration of the Lord's Parable of Himxself, 
the attempt at beauty predominates, and is far 
from unsuccessful; whereas in the Byzantine 
picture of St. Apollinare, though consideratle 
beauty of feature is retained, the tendency to 
the ascetic or melancholy ideal of later art, 
both Italian and German, is unmistakablv visible. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the words ot St. 
Augustine (De Irinitate viii. 4, 5) put it appa- 
rently beyond question, that the world canuot 
possess now, and did not possess in his time, any 
authentic record whatever of the bedily ap 
pearance of Jesus Christ the God-Man on earth. 
““ Nam et ipsius Dominicae facies Carnis innume- 
rabilium cogitationum diversitate variatur et 
fingitur ; quae tamen una erat. quaecunque erat." 
Two centuries betore, indeed, St. Irenacus (contra 
Haeres. 1.25) had spoken, with indignant absence 
of comment, of certain Gnostic representations 
of Christ, both painted and sculptured, as it 
appears. *“ Quasdam  quidem [imagines] quasi 
depictas, quaslam autem et de reliqua materid 
fubricatas habent, dicentes formam Christi factam 
a Pilato, illo in tempore quo fuit Jesus cum 
hominibus. Et has coronant, et propenunt eas 
cum imayginibus mundi philosophorum, videlicet 
cum imagine Pythagorae, et Platonis, et Ari- 
stotelis.!' These passages seem conclusive to 
the effect that no real portrait of our Lord 
existed, or was remembered as eristing, in the 
Znd century. Indeed as Martigny observes, the 
coutroversy (dating from the 2nd centurv) with 
regard to the human comeliness of our Luru's 
body visible on earth, makes it perfectly certain, 
were proof necessary, that no authentic portrait 
of Him ever existed. Augustine acknowledges 
without blame the universal tendeney of thought 
to picture to itself persons and events by imagina- 
tive effort, instancing St. Pagl in particular, and 
taking it for certain, as it probably may be, that 
each of all the innumerable readers ot the 
epistles will form a dittferent idea of his own 
about the author's appearance, though none cuin 
say whose will be nearest the truth. 

In his mind then, and indeed in our own, all 
ideal or fancy portraits of our Lord, so called. 
are_merely symbolic of His humanitv ; and in 
this view, the crucifix itself may be taken as a 
synibol_ only of the fact of His death and the 
doctrine of His sacrifice for man ; however tbe 
word sacrifice be denned or enlarged upon: ana 
this may certainly make its presence in Christian 
churches not only allowable but desiratle. We 
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may observe on the different relation of the 
church to the arts in Augustine's days, when 
Christian, art of a well marked and distinctive 
character existed, from the state of things in the 
time of Tertullian, who protests against all 
simulacra, likenesses, or representations what- 
ever, and, as he well might in the presence of 
the whole Pantheon, considers all images or 
likenesses practically the same as idols.« 
Human art, however, was adopted by the 
church along with human thought and learning. 
We cannot teli whether Tertullian knew or cared 
for the catacomb-paintings of Rome. Some of 
them, as those in the more ancient part of St. 
Domitilla, were certainly in existence before his 
time; but he seems, in the presence of the 
heathen, to protest against all paintivgs what- 
ever, und the fact that St. Augustine not unwil- 
lingly accepts them, is an illustration of a 
highlv natural change of Christian feeling on 
the matter.b 
The more ancient usage of representing the 
Lord as the Good Shepherd culminates in the 
Mosaic of Galla Placidia's chapel. A far higher 
antiquity is claimed for the no-longer existing 
portrait-head of Christ, which Bosio represents, 
from a chapel of the Callixtine  catacomb. 


Head of Christ from tbe Callirtine catacomb.  (Martigny.) 


There is a general opinion that it may have been 
of as early date as the 2nd century: and what 
we know of it may well induce us to believe 
that it was the original of that ideal of our 
Lord's countenance which has passed, through 
Lionardo da Vinci, into all Christian painting. 
Lord Lindsay, however, says that the traditional 
Head with which Europe is so familiar, was un- 
known in the West till the 4th century, when 
the original was sent to Constantia, sister of 
Constantine, by Eusebius of Caesarea. It is 
therefore of Byzantine or Eastern origin. The 
earliest example, he continues, is a supposed 4th 
century mosaic, found originally in the Callix- 
tine, and _ now in the Vatican. See Eusebius's 


* De Liobdatrid, c. ili.: “Idolum aliquamdiu retro non 
erat; he saya, “sola templa et vacuae aedes. At ubi 
artifices statuarum et imaginum, et omnis generis simu- 
lacrorum diabolus seculo intulit (rude illud negotium 
humanae calamitatis) et nomen de Idolis consecutum 
est," 

b Tertullian begins his book against Hermogenea with 
reproaching him for his profession a3 a painter: “ Pingit 
lllicite, nubit assidue : legem Dei in libidinem defendit, 
in artem contemnit: bis falsarius et cauterio et stylo | 
(encaustic)," &c.  Athenagoras (Legat. pro Christ. c. 26) 
speaks of images or statues in general as portraits of 
daemons. 


-—- 
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letter in Labbe, Cunc. t. vi. col. 493 sq. This 
letter repudiates (rhetorically but with sin- 
cerity) any idea of our Lord's real appearance, 
and from it and the passage in Hist. Ecc,. 
(viii. 19) it appears that Eusebius had not seen 
any historic portrait which he (or indeed others) 
believed on evidence to be a genuine likeness 
(IMAGES, S III.). Others of the same type are re- 
peated on sarcophagi, dating from that of Junius 
Bassus, A.D. 359; see Bottari, tav. xv. xxi.—xxv. 
xliii. xliv.; the latter represents the paintings 
in the catacomb of St. Pontianus, probably re- 
newed over older pictures in the time of pope 
Adrian 1. (A.D. 772—775). This catacomb also 
contains a highly ornamented cross, which is 
evidently intended to represent the person of our 
Lord ([CRoss]. 

The assertion of the idea that our Lord not 
only took upon Him the flesh of mankind, but 
the “form of a servant," or slave, all bodily 
ugliness instead of beauty, is derived from 
meditation on the prophetic text (Is. liii. 2), 
“He hath: no form nor comeliness;" as the 
natural thought of His beauty from the Mes- 
sianic Psalm (xlv. 3), “ Thou art fairer than the 
children of men." The former view seems to 
have been entertained, or is nowise discouraged by 
Justin Martyr, who twice uses the word đelšns of 
our Lord: meaning evidently to repeat the expres- 
sion of Isaiah (Dial. cum Tryph. cc. 85 and 88). 
So Clement of Alexandria (Paed. III. 1) appeals 
to the two texts to which we have referred on 
the same side. Compare Stromata, ii. 5, S 22; 
iii. 17, S 103; vi. 17, 8151.  Tertullian may be 
supposed to have thought likewise (Adv. Jud. c. 
14): “ Ne aspectu quidem honestus ;" (De carne 
Christi, c. 9) “Adeo nec humanae honestatis 
corpus fuit." "He infers from the cruelty of Jews 
and soldiers at the crucifixion, that such insults 
could not have been offered to the Lord, had His 
person possessed any beauty. So Origen (c. Cels. 
vi. 75, p. 327, Spencer), who, however, held that 
the Lord could appear in whatever form he 
pleased (Zb. ii. p. 99f.). A list is given by 
Molanus (/ist. Šacrarwn Imaginum, p. 403) by 
which it appears that St. Jerome (in Matt. ix. 
9; Epist. 65, ad Princip. c. 8), St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, St. Chrysostom (Zom. 27 [a]. 28) in 
Matt. p. 328; and on Ps. 44 [45] p. 162), and 
Theodoret, followed the text which speaks of 
Him as fairest of all men, St. Basil and St. Cyril 
of Alexandria (little to our surprise) taking the 
other side. This unedifying controversy belongs 
to art rather than to theology. The Oriental, 
or Egyptian, or ascetic view of the human body, 
would necessarily have weight on the ill-favoured 
side, theologically speaking. And in practical 
art, the want of skill, and also of models 
ing any degree of earthly good looks, must have 
borne strongly in the same direction. Beauty 
of expression was too subtle a thing for the 
hands of the Mosaicists of the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies. 

There were various reasons why the ideal of 
bodily beauty should gradually be lost, up to 
the 12th century. It has often been remarked 
that as the ascetic life was more and more 
severely enforced on the faithful, and the suffer- 
ings of the later Roman world bore more and 
more severely on the whole community, the 
honour of the body of man was lost and for- 
gotteu. [In the earlier Gothic days, strength and 
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manly beauty must have been associated in the 
eyes of the Monastic Church only with the 
ignorance and fierceness of barbarian soldiers. 
The Christian assembly on earth, under the 
hands of Alaric and Genseric, Attila and Alboin, 
was utterly hopeless of any good on earth. The 
eastern end of a Byzantine or Romanesque 
church from the 6th century, begins accordingly 
to be adorned as a mystical representation of 
heaven, beyond the wilderness of earth, with the 
portrait figure of Christ as its centre. The 
Lord, whom al! seek so piteously, shall suddenly 
come to His temple ; and the eyes of distressed 
congregations are allowed a vision in symbol of 
His presence breaking in on the distresses of 
later days. One of the earliest examples of 
churches thus ornamented is that of SS. Cosmas 
and Damianus at Rome. Here the figure of our 
Lord coming with clouds and standing on the 
firmament, is grand and sublime in the highest 
degree, and is perhaps the earliest or greatest 
instance of very early date, in which passionate 
conception, supported by powerful colour, forces 
itself, without any other advantage, into the 
foremost ranks of art-creation. The towering 
and all commanding fozm of the Lord must have 
seemed to “fill the whole temple; " with the 
symbolic hand of the First Person of the Trinity 
above His Head, and the Holy Dove on His 
right hand. The mystic Jordan, or River of 
Death, is at His feet, and on its other side, 
with small rocks and trees to indicate the 
wilderness of this world, are the twelve sheep 
of His flock, with the houses of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem ; He, Himself, appearing again in the 
centre on earth as the Lamb of the elder dispen- 
sation. The same idea is similarly treated in 
the early 9th century decorations of St. Prassede. 
The form of the Lord is tall ahd spare, not 
without grandeur, but markedly ascetic: the 
signs of the other Two Persons of the Holy 
Trinity are with Him, and He is surrounded 
with all the imagery of the Apocalypse; with 
this grand addition, that on the spandrils of the 
Arch of Triumph before Him, the twenty-four 
elders are inlaid in white and gold mosaic, in the 
united act of casting their crowns before Him. He 
appears below as the Lamb; and the same 
symbol is repeated at the top of the Arch of 
Triumph, laid on an ornamented altar-table—as 
the Paschal Lamb that was slain. The Offering 
of the Crowns by the Elders was also represented 
on the triumphal arch of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 
and the author of an interesting article on 
Portraits of Christ (Quarterly Kev. Oct. 1867) 
says it still exists, having been rescued from the 
Hames in 1823. There were, or still exist, 
similar figures, in the Vatican Basilica of 
St. Peter (De Sacr. Aedif. xiii. xiv.) in St. 
Constantia, (i. xxrii.) St. Andrew in Bar- 
bara (V. M. 1. lxxvi.) St. Agatha Major in 
Ravenna (I. xlvi.) and St. Michael of Ravenna 
(II. xvii.) &c. The greater part of these mosaice 
will be found photographed in the unique collec- 
tion of Mr. J. H. Parker, which, in spite of all 
the deficiencies of the photographs, gives an idea 
of the tessellated work which does not ezist 
elsewhere. To historians, or students of Chris- 
tian art, their importance is, that by the presence 
of the sheep of Christ's church, they connect 
His Glorified Form with the more ancient cata- 
comb representations of the Good Shepherd. 
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In St. Andrea in Barbara, the Lord stands on 
the Rock of the Four Rivers, and He is thus 
represented very frequently on the sarcophagi. 
See Aringlii, vol. I. p. 280 (Probus and Proba) 
and pp. 293, 297. On that of Junius Bassus 
(Aringhi 1. 277) and elsewhere, He is sitting above 
a half-veiled figure representing the firmament 
or clouds of heaven (FIRMAMENT] 

The figure described above from SS. Cosmas 
and Damianus possesses awe and grandenr, 
and can dispense_ with regularity or sweet- 
ness of feature. But the very earliest ideal 
portraits certainly possessed this; and it is one 
instance of the cheerfulness of spirit which Mr. 
Lecky notices in the Primitive Church, that the 
remnants of Graeco-Roman skill were devoted to 
such works as Bosio's picture (above) must have 
been; or the other mentioned by Boldetti ( Osasr- 
vazioni sopra i Cimsteri pp. 21 and 64) as ** maes- 
tosa figura del Salvatore, come quella dipinta nel 
cimitero di Ponziano." The question stands 
on and indicates one of those great human 
divergences of character and thought, which 
determine the lives and copduct of whole 
generations: and it will be remembered how 
the Mediaeval German or hard-featured ideal 
was set forth against the Lionardesque; not 
altogether without the countenance of Direr 
and Holbein. On this subject, the last chapter 
but one of vol. iv. of Ruskin's Modern Painters, 
is worthy of grave attention. There is no 
doubt, further, that Protestant asceticism often 
resembles that of earlier days, in a certain 
suspicion of beauty as carna] and idolatrous. 

The Gnostic images of our Lord (see St. Ire- 
naeus supra) are also worthy of attention. One 
was set up by Marcellina (Aug. de Hasres. vii.), 
a follower of Carpocrates, and adored along with 
others of St. Paul, Homer, and Pytbagoras; and 
the eclectic Lararium of Alexander Severus, con- 
taining the statues of Christ, of Abraham, Or- 
pheus, and Apollonius of Tyana, is mentioned br 
Lampridius (Zn: Aler. Severum xxir.). Raoul 
Rochette (Discours sur les types imit. p. 21), is 


(Martigny.) 
referred to by Martigny for a “pierre basilidi- 
enne," which he thinks may give an idea of the 
type of portraiture which was in vogue among 
that class of sectaries. ]t is altogether different, 
in any case, from that of the Callixtine and other 
catacombs; and for further contrast with it, he 
gives a woodcut (reproduced above) of that 
which he considers, on De Rossi's authority, 
indisputably the most ancient of all representa- 
tions of our Lord. It is taken from a portrait 


Portrait on Ivory. 
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on ivory, in the Christian Museum of the 
Vatican. 

The classic type which insists on personal 
beauty, iš by far the most common on the 
sarcophagi, and all early monuments. Christian 
artists in fact seem, as was natural, to have 
invested their ideal with comeliness as long as 
they had skill to do so. "The dress (of course 
excepting the Good-Shepherd representations), is 
invariably the tunic and pallium, sometimes 
ornamented with the stripes or clavi (Ciampini 
Vet. Mon. ii. p. 60, i. 184, xlvi.). The idea of 
white raiment generally seems to be intended, 
though gold, dark imperial blue, and other 
colours are used in the mosaics. The white and 
glistening raiment of the Transfiguration will 
account for this (Uiampini Vet. Mon. ii. tab. xvi. 
i. tab. lxxvii.). Our Lord is generally shod with 
sandals, if at all. The cothurnus is given 
apparently in Aringhi, vol. i. lib. ii. c. x. pp. 332, 
333, and something resembling it is worn by the 
Good Shepherd (Aringhi, vol. ii. pp. 63, 67, 75, 
79, &c.) 

Portraits of our_Lord are generally youthful, 
as symbolizing His eternal nature, even (Aringhi, 
vol. ii. p. 213) when He instructs the apostles 
(Bottari, cxl.). In the dispute with the doctors 
His youth is of course insisted on, but He is not 
made small of stature, whereas in pictures of 
the miracles, as has been frequently remarked, 
His figure greatly exceeds His human companions 
in height. This is the case also (Aringhi, i. pp. 307, 
313 and passin), where any dead persons are car- 
ved on their tomb as presented before him, as in 
many * bisomatous * sarcophagi of husband and 
wife. A beautiful illustration of ,this tradi- 
tion of early Christian work in later times will be 
found in Ruskin's Stones of Venice, vol. iii. p. 78, 
where this distinction is used by the artist, with 
the detail of the human figures partly hiding 
themselves in the folds of the robes of attendant 
angels, who are inferior in size to the divine 
figure, though of superhuman stature. The Lord 
sometimes stands or sits on a sphere (Ciampini, 
Vet. Mon. i. 270, tab. vii.), probably to give the 
idea of all things being put under his feet. He 
is accompanied by attesting angels, or His form 
is represented, full length or half-size, on a 
medallion supported by angels, as in the diptych 
of Rambona, and _ very frequently in the 
mosaics of Rome and Ravenna. “These medallions 
are sometimes called IMAGINE8 CLIPEATAE, the 
use of them being probably derived from portrait- 
images on shields of ancient times. The cross 
sometimes represents our Lord thus borne. This 
seems to point to the Ascension, and to his glory 
as Lord of Hosts or of Sabaoth. It is not our 
work to follow the idea into its various develope- 
ments in the angelic choirs of the middle ages, 
for which we may refer to Lord Lindsay, and 
to Mrs. Jameson's Sucred and Legendary Art. 
But a curious example of transition from the 
circular or oval medallion into the Gothic quatre- 
foil, containing the figure of our Lord, and sup- 
ported_by angels, still remains in the College- 
Hall or Refectory at Worcester, and is certainly 
derived from classic or Byzantine antiquity. 

Our Lord frequently bears a rod or wand, 
especinlly in reprezentationa of the miracles, 
apparently as an emblem of his power over 
nature, or as the lender of His people in the 
wilderness, with a reference to Moses. The roll 
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or volume very often appears in His hand, as 
committed to St. Peter and St. Paul or other 
apostles, or_ when he instructs the disciples. 
The full-grown rather than the youthful type 
appears in such examples, as in Bottari, clxxvi. 
See woodcut reproduced below. 

Frequent representations of the Second Person 
of the Trinity as present at some transaction 
narrated in the Old Testament, or as the anti- 
type of some typical event or person. Martigny 
mentions a glass vessel in Garrucci (Vetri, 
xiii. 13), in which He is with Daniel, who is 
giving the cakes to the dragon. A more certain 
and satisfactory example is in His appearance 
with the three holy children in the furnace, 
Bottari, xxii. xli. See also Gori ( Thes. diptych. 
t. iii. tab. 8) where He stretches the cross out 
over the flames. The representation of the 
holy Three appearing to Abraham (Gen. xviii, 2), 
in S. Vitale at Ravenna is well-known, and 
Ciampini's plate is now supplemented or super- 


The Lord, with book. (Marigny.) 


seded by the photographs of Mr. Parker and 
others. [TRINITY]. 

We may conclude with the mnemonic lines of 
St. Damasus (Ćarm. vi. Patrolog. Migne, t. xnii. co). 
378), of the symbolic or other names and titles 
applied to our Lord up to his days. 


“«Spes, Via, Vita, Salus, Ratio, Sapientia, Lumen, 
Judex, Porta, Gigas, Rex, Gemma, Propheta, Sacerdos, 
Meassias, Zebaof, Rabbi, Sponsus, Mediator, 

Virga, Columna, Manus, Petra, Filius Emmanuelque, 
Vincea, Pastor, Ovis, Pax, Radix, Vitis, Oliva, 

Fons, Paries, Agnus, Vitulus, Leo, Propitiator, 
Verbum, Homo, Rete, Lapis, Domus, omnia Christus 


Jesus. 
[R. St. J. T.) 


II. Besides the representations vf the Lord 
which strictly belong to art, there are others 
which have an archaeological rather than an 
artistic interest. We have ancient accounts 
(1) of portraits of the Lord produced in the or- 
dinary manner ; and (2) of portraits of the Lord 
produced miraculously. Some of both kinds are 
even believed still to exist. 

(1) Ordinary — Representations. — Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. vii. 18) tells us that at Caesarea 
Philippi [Paneas] there existed a group in bronze 
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representing a woman kneeling before a dignified 
man, who stretched out his hand benignantly 
towards her. This group kusebius says that he 
had himself seen. He adds, that it was long 
unknown whom this statue represented ; but as 
it was observed that a plant of healing virtues 
grew at its foot, care was taken at last to 
cleanse it, so as to make the iuscription legible; 
then it was discovered that the woman cured 
of the issue of blood, who lived at Paneas, 
had erected the statue in honour of the Saviour. 
On this discovery it was at once removed into 
the Diaconicum or Sacristy of the church. That 
such a statue eristed seems past all doubt; as to 
its original intention, the opinion of most modern 
archaeologists is, that it had been erected in 
honour of Hadrian, or some other who had bene- 
fitted the province, which was represented as a 
kneeling woman at the feet of her benefactor. 
Similar representations are frequently found on 
coins, especially of the time of Hadrian. Sup- 
posing some such expression as “ goTrnpi," or 
“ goriipi ToV kdouov ''—titles at that time very 
frequently given to emperors—to have been 
found on the inscription, while the name had 
become illegible, the statue would naturally be 
referred by the Christians of the fogrth century 
to the true “Saviour of the World" (Hefele, 
Beitriige, ii. 257). The emperor Julian, angry 
at the respect paid to this statue, caused it to be 
thrown down and his own substituted. This is 
related by Sozomen (//. E. v. 21), who adds, 
that the statue of Julian was soon afterwards 
struck by lightning and partly destroved, while 
some fragments of the statue of Christ, which 
the heathens had dragged about the street, were 
collected by the Christians and restored to the 
church.  Philostorgius (Žfist. Evcl. vii. 3) gives 
nearly the same account, except that he says 
nothing of any edict of Julian, but attributes the 
whole transaction to the pagan inhabitants of 
Paneas, and that he gives the inore exact detail, 
that the Aeađd of the statue was preserved. This 
however was again lost at a later period.  Aste- 
rius of Amasea (Conc. Nic. TI., Labbe, vii. 210) 
gives again a dillerent account, attributing the 
destruction of the statue to Marimin, who (he 
rays) was nevertheless unable to destroy the 
fame of the miracle related in the Gospel. 

Eusebius also says (7. E. vii. 18) that he had 
discovered that, besides this statue, there existed 
coloured pictures of Christ (eikdvas Šid xpw- 
MaTwv dv *ypapais), as well as of the apostles 
Paul and Peter. 

In the time of the Iconoclastic controversy, 
pope Gregory 11. asserted in his letter to the 
emperor_ Leo 1II., about A.D. 727, that portraits 
of Christ, of St. James the Lord's brother, of 
St. Stephen, and of other _martyrs, had been 
made in their life-time (Labbe, vii. 12). And it 
was probably about this time that the legend 
arose that St. Luke had painted portraits of 
Christ, of His _ Mother, and _ of _ SS. Peter and 
Paul. This story is found in Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes, in the Menologium of the emperor 
Busil, and in the history of Nicephorus Callisti 
(fi. 43). Ata yet earlier date (about A.D. 518) 
TVheodorus Lector (fragment in Valesius, p. 551, 
ed. Meutz) spoke of a portrait of St. Marv 
painted by St. Luke, which was sent by Fudocia 
to Pulcheria, but said nothing of any picture 
of Christ, Such portraits of the Virgin are snid 
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even still to be in existence; one is shown, for 
instance, in the church of S. Maria Mawyore 
at Rome. 

Nicodemus is sometimes described as a wcod- 
carver, and an image of Christ of cedar-woad 
from his havd is said by Aringhi (Roma Subter. 
lib. iv. c. 47) to have existed at Lucca. Some 
have ventured to identify this with a wonder- 
working image at Berytus, mentioned in tbe 
pseudo-Athanasian document read before the 
second conncil of Nicaea, A.D. 7665 (Labbe vii 
217). Leo Diaconus, in the tenth century, sav» 
that his contemporary, the Byzantine empera 
Nicephorus, placed this statue in the church of 
the Saviour at Constantinople ; but neither ke 
nor the pseudo-Athanasius says anything of its 
having been the work of Nicodemus. Tne legend 
attached to the image of Lucca is of course 
destitute of every shadow of probability. 

Among the likenesses of the Lord repnrted 
once to have eristed, we must reckon one said to 
have been the work of the Virgin herelf, 
described in Adamnan's account of Arculf's 
visit to the holy places in the seventh centurr 
(De Locis Sanctis, i. 10; in Mabillon's Ata 85. 
Ben. saec. iii. pt. 2, p. 460). Among the won- 
ders of Jerusalem he mentions a napkin. partir 
red and partly green, said to have been woren 
by the Virgin Mary herself, containing pictures 
of the twelve apostles and of the Lord Him-elf. 

(2) Zmajes not made with hands.—Another 
class of portraits of Christ are the eixdves 
&xepomolnroi, images of miraculous origin, ef 
which the most famous are (4) the Abgarus 
portrait, (0) the Veronica. 

(a) The story of a correspondence between the 
Lord and Abgarus of Edessa is found as early as 
the time of Eusebius (/. €. i. 13). — Evagrius, 
in the sixth centuryt (7. E. iv. 27) speaks also 
of a divinely-fashioned likeness (ciki&ow BedTev- 
KTOs) which Christ sent to Abgarus on his de- 
siring to see him, and which saved Edessa when 
it was besieged by Chosroes in the vear 540. 

This story is alluded to by Gregory IL in 
his letter to Leo before referred to, when the 
famous picture had already become an object of 
pilgrimage. “ Send "—he adjures the iconoclastie 
emperor—“ to that image not made with hands, 
and see; to it flock all the peoples of the East, 
and pray; and many such there are made with 
hands." His contemporary, John of Damascus 
(De Fide Orthad. iv. 16) gives more detail. A 
story was current, he says, that Abgarus, king 
of Edessa, sent a painter to take a portrait of 
the Lord; and that when he was unable to per- 
form his task in consequence of the brizhtness of 
His cvuntenance, the Lord himself put his outer 
garment (iudriov) to His own face and impressed 
upon ita perfect likeness (axexovisua) of His 
countenance, which He sent to Abgarus. Leo 
Diaconus (/fist. iv. 10, in Niebuhr's Šeripii. 
/iyzaut. xi. 70) adds to this a wonderful story of 
a tile having received the impression frem this 
robe. The tile is also alluded to by Zonaras 
(Annal. xvi. 25). The image vn the cloth was 
brought to Constantinople in the reign of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetes, A.D. 944 ; its tran»la- 
tion is celebrated by the Byzantine church «u 
August 16, which is a great festival. What 


* Hefele states that this is mentioned at a somewbat 
earlier date by Moses of Chorene. 
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became of the picture when that city was taken ! Barbier de Montault, who describes it as fol- 


by the Turks is not recorded, but pictures claim- 
ing to be this miraculous portrait are tvund in 
Italy. The Genoese lay claim to the possession 
of it, and say that it was brought to their city 
by Leonardo de Montalto, who presented it to 
the Armenian church of St. Bartholomew, where 
it is still exhibited once a year. St. Sylvester's 
at Rome also claims to possess the original 
Abgarus-picture. This is (according to Hefele) 
ot the Byzantine type, and represents the coun- 
tenance of the Lord in the bloom of youthtul 
power and beauty, with high and open forehead, 
clear eyes, long and straight nose, parted hair, 
and u thick, auburn, bifurcated beard. Dr. 
Gluskselig contends that the Edessa portrait 
furnished the type for the pictures of Christ in 
mosaics from the fourth century onward ; before 
that time (he believes) no attempt at portraiture 
of tne Lord was made, the early representations 
in the catacombs being mere symbols or adapta- 
tions of pagan types. 

(0) The opposite of the calm and beautiful 
face represented in tbe Abgarus-portrait is the 
“ Veronica " picture of the suffering Saviour 
crowned with thorns. The legend attached to 
this picture is, that as the Lord was bending 
under the cross on his way to Golgothn, a pious 
woman, Veronica, oflered Him her veil, or a 
napkin, to dry the sweat on His face; an image 
ot the face remained miraculously impressed on 
the cloth. In the Martyrology of Usuard, for 
instance, (ed. Greven.) we have under March 25, 
* Veronicae sanctae matronae cui Dominus 
imaginem faciei suae sudario impressam reliquit." 
Gervase of Tilbury KUtia_ Inperialia, e. 25, in 
Leibnitz's Scriptt. Bruns. i, 968), who wrote in 
the thirteenth century, speaking of the “ figura 
Domini quae Veronica dicitur," informs us that 
some say that it was brought to Rome by an 
unknown person, Veronica ; but the account 
given by the most ancient writers is (he pro- 
ceeds) that the woman who brought it was 
Martha, the sister of Lazarus. From the tradition 
of the elders we learn that she had a likeness of 
the Lord's countenance painted on panel, which 
V olusianus, a friend of Tiberius Caesar, who was 
sent by the emperor to Jerusalem to report on 
the deeds and miracles of Christ, caused to be 
taken away from her, that by means of it Tibe- 
rius might be healed of his disease. Martha, 
however, it is said, followed the “ countenance of 
her guest," came to Rome, and at the very first 
sight healed Tiberius.  Whence it came to pass 
(continues the veracious chronicler) that Chris- 
tianity was known in Rome before the arrival of 
the apostles, and that Tiberius, instead of the 
mildest of sheep, became the fiercest of wolves, 
raging against the Senate because they refused to 
recognise Christ according to his wish — certaioly 
a remarkable way of accounting for the aberra- 
tions of Tiberius's later years. 

The Veronica-portrait is said to have been 
brought to Rome as early as the year 700 ; in 
the year 1011 an altar was dedicated in its 
honour, and even to this day it is one of the 
relics exhibited in St. Peter's, though only on 
extraordinary occasions. It was exhibited on the 
8th December, 1854, when Home was crowded 
with bishops assembled to be present at the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate CUon- 
ception. On that occasion it was seen by M. 


lows ( (/uarterly Kev. No. 246, p. 491) :— 

“The Holy Face is enclosed in a frame of 
silver, partially gilt, and square, of a severe 
character, and little adorned. The simplicity of 
the bordering gives prominence to the interior of 
the picture, which is protected by a thin plate 
of crystal. Unfortunately, by one of those cus- 
toms so common in Italy, a sheet of metal covers 
the field, and only leaves apparent the figure 
indicating its outline. By this outline one is led 
to conjecture flowing hair reaching to the 
shoulders, and a short beard, bifurcated and 
small. The other features are so vaguely indi- 
Cated, or so completely eflaced, that it requires 
the liveliest imagination in the world to perceive 
traces of eyes or nose. In short, one does not 
see the material of the substance because of the 
useless intervention of a metal plate, and the 
place of the impression exhibits only a blackish 
surface, not giving any evidence of human 
features." 

For many years the explanation of the name 
Veronica given by Mabillon and Papebroch was 
generally adopted; that “ Veronica" is simply 
an anagram of ““ vera icon,“ a true image. Me- 
diaeval writers do in fact use the word Veronica 
rather to designate the picture itself than as the 
name of a woman, Thus Gervase of _Tilbury, as 
we have seen, speaks of “figura Domini quae 
veronica dicitur;'" and he atterwards uses the 
expression, “Est ergo veronica pictura Domini 
vera." But more recently _ W. Grimm has 
maintained a diflerent view. He notices the 
fact, that the woman with the issue of blood who 
was healed, is said in the gospel of Nicodemus 
(c. 7), probably of the fifth century, and by 
John Malalas, a Byzantine historian of the sixth 
(Zlist. Chron., p. 305, ed. Oxon. 1691), to have 
been named Beronice (Bepovikn); and supposes 
that the legend of the veil or napkin in question 
arose from some confusion of the Paneas statue 
with the Abgarus-portrait ; the Veronica-legend 
is, he believes, no more than a Latin rival-storv 
or_metamorphosis of the Greek Abgarus-legend, 
with the Veronica introdučed trom another 
source. M. Maury (Crojances et Lejendrs3) 
connects the name Bepoviky with the Gnostic 
feminine symbol 7) ITpovvikos, but this conjecture 
seems rather ingenious than sound. 

(3) In the cighth century the iconoclastic 
party, seeing the great variety of pictures of 
Christ, very naturally asked which they were to 
consider the true portrait; were they to adopt 
the Roman type, or the Indian, or the Greek, or 
the Egyptian? To this Photius (Epist. 64) replies, 
that the difference between these representations 
is much the same as the ditlerence between the 
gospels circulating in the several countries, 
which are written in one character by the 
Romans, in another by the Indians, in another 
by the Hebrews, in another by the Ethiopians, 
and which diler, not only in the forms of letters, 
but in the pronunciation and significance of the 
words. 1f Photius's illustration is to be taken 
exactly, it seems to imply that all the pictures 
of which he knew anything represented the same 
face, and_ were only made to difler by the pecu- 
liarities, whether individual or national, of the 
painter; and it is probable enough that the 
Byzantine typ was so far determined in his 
time, that all the pictures which he had 
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seen might have passed for copies, of various 
degrees of merit, of one original. 
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(4) The descriptions ot the Lord given by John ; 


of Damascus in the eighth century, and by the 
supposed Publius Lentulus at a later period, no 
doubt had considerable influence on the repre- 
sentations of Christ. The former (Epist. ad 
Theoph. c. 3), referring to the testimony of still 
earlier: writers, describes the Lord as having 
been somewhat bent even in vouth, with meeting 
eyebrows, beautiful eves, large: nose, curling 
hair, dark beard and tint the colour of wheat, 
like Nis mother. The latter is supposed to 
be written to the Senate of Rome by one Publius 
Lentulus, a friend of Pontius Pilate. The aga of 
this document is unknown (see Gabler, dc 
avBevria Epistolae Pub. Lentuli ad Senatum; 
Jena, 1819), but it does not seem to be quoted in 
its present form by any earlier writer than 
Anselm of Canterbury (t 1109). Another de- 
scription of the Lord's person is given by Nice- 
phorus Callisti (M. E. i. 40), but this, as it is of 
the fourteenth century and does not claim to 
rest on earlier authorities, may be passed over. 

Literature.—Besides those portions of _ works 
on Christian Art which relate to representations 
of the Lord, as Molanus, De sacris VPicturis et 
Imaginibus ; Alt, Heitlijenbilder; Muinter, Sinn- 
bilder und Kuntsvorstellunjen ; "Piper, Mytho- 
logie und Symbolik der Christl. Kunst ; v. Wessen- 
berg, Die Christlichen Bilder; J. G. Miller, 
Bildliche Darstellungen in Sanctu wium der Cir. 
. Kirchen vom v.-xiv. Jahrhdt ; Lord Lindsay, 
Sketches of Christian Art; St. John Tyrwhitt, 
Art Teacvhing of the Primitive Clverch; we may 
. mention the following special works :— 

1. On Kepresentations of the Lord in general. 
P. E. Jablonsky, Dissertatio de Orijine Imaginun 
Christi in Ecclesia, in_ Opera, iii. 377 ff. ed. te 
Water; J. Reiske, Erercitatt. Ilist. de Imaginibus 
Jesu Christi; L. Gluckselig, Christusarchiiologie ; 
Peignot, Aecherches sur la Personne de Jesus- 
Christ ; Pascal, RE:herches ediftantes et curicuseg 
sur la Personne de N.S, Jesus Christ; Mrs. Jameson 
and Lady Fastlake, The History of our Lord as 
eremplited in Works of Art: T. Heaphy, Er1- 
mination into the Antiquity of the Likenesses of 
our Blessed Lord, in Art Journal, New Ser., vol. 
vii. (1861); Hetele, CAristushilder, in Beitriije zur 
Kirchengesch. Archdol. u. s. w. (Tibingen, 1864); 
Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret. s. v. * Jesus 
Christ ;' [Baring-Gould], Portraits of Christ, in 
Quurterly Revier, No. 246 (Oct. 1867), p. 490 f. 

2. On the Images not made with hunds. Gretser, 
Syntagma de Imagg. non manu factis, etc., in 
Opera, vol. xv., Ratisbon, 1734 ff.; Beausobre, 
Des Images de Main Divine, in Biblioth. Ger- 
manique,' xviii. 10; W. Grimm, Die Sage vom 
Ursprung der Christusbilder. 

3. On the Paneas-Statue. Th. Hasaei Dissertt. 
TI. de Monumento Pancađensi, Bremen, 1726 ; 
also in his Sylloge Dissertt., pt. 2, p. 314. [C.] 


JEWS AS REPRESENTED ON CHRIS- 
TIAN MONUMENTS. The Jews of our 
Lord's time appear in various sculptures of 
His life and works (Bottari, tav. lxxxv. et 
passim ; Millin, Midi de la France, pl. lxiv. 
et possi:n). They are generally distinguished, 
especially in all subjects connected with the 
Wilderness, by wearing a flat cap or beretta, 
as in the above plates from sarcophagi. The OM 
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Testament mossics of Sta. Maria Maggiore are 
without the limits of our work, and Roman dres 
and armour prevail in them. The supposed arrest 
of St. Peter contains some of these figures, but 
though Aringhi, Bottari, and Buonarroti are 
against him, Martigny is stil] inclined to think 
the group in question intended to represent Moses 
attacked by the rebellious people in the Wilder. 
ness, when (Exodus xxiv. &c.) they were ready 
to stone him. This subject constantlv accom- 
panies that of the Rock in Horeb, where tneir 
complaints were silenced by miracle. Moses cr 
St. Peter (whichever figure may be intend»1), 
always has his head uncovered in it, and the 
other Hebrews wear the flat head covering, short 
tunics, cloaks or saga fastened with fibulae, and 
sandals (Exod. xii. 11). The cap may have been 
a common or distinctive part of Jewish dress. 
[R. St. J. T.J 


JEWS, TREATMENT OF. The fortune 
of the Jews after the rise of Christianity are 
matters of general bistory. An account of their 
relation towards the expanding power of the 
church will be found in Milman's Zlist. of Jers 
(iii. 167-203). This article only gives a brief 
summary of the ecclesiastical enactments aguinst 
connivance with Jewish practices, or against 
the Jews themselves. To desert Christianitv 
for Judaism was APOSTASY ; to confound toge- 
ther the rites or doctrines of the two religi«ns 
was HERESY ; see Cod. Theod. XVI. v. 45, 44; 
ibid, XVI. viii. de Judaciš Cocli:olis et Samari- 
tanis. But in addition to these graver of- 
fences, Christians were ordered to hold them- 
selves separate from various Jewish customs. 
Thus resting on the Sabbath (Saturday) was 
denounced (Cvnc. Laod. c. 29) on the _ ground of 
its being a relic of Judaism ; it was also torbid- 
den (ibid. cc. 37, 38) to receive festival presents, 
or unleavened bread, from the Jews, or to share 
in their feasts. A similar injunction against 
participating in Jewish festivals or fasts appears 
in the Apostoli: Canons (cc. 69, 70) under pin ot 
excommunication, and _ also in the  Trullan 
council (c. 11). The council of _Eliberis, A.D. 
305, initiating the violent hostility against the 
Jews which prevailed in Spain up to and 
through the time of the Inquisition, torbade (c. 
49) any landlord to call upon a Jew tc bless his 
crops; and in the next canon prohibited a 
Christian from eating with a Jew. This prohi- 
bition against sharing food with a Jew, because he 
regarded certain meats as unclean, is enactel in 
many subsequent Gallic councils (Cone. Venet 
c. 12; Conc. Agath. c. 40; Conc. Epaon. e. 15, 
3 Conc. Aurel, o. 13; 1 Conc. Matiscon. e. 15) 
Intermarriage with Jews was guarded against a« 
strictly as with heathen (I Conc. Arvemn. e. 6; 
3 Conc. Aurel. c. 13; 3 Conc. Tolet. c. 14; 4 
Conc, Tolet. c. 63). The dangers which were 
supposed to lurk in association with the Jews 
are exemplified at length in Chrysostom's 6 
Homilies in Judacos, also in Hom. 23 ad eos qui 
prino Pasch. jejunant, and _Hom. 24 ad eošx qu 
Judaeorum jejuwuium jejunant (tom. 6 Ed. Saril.). 
One of the matters regarded with special jealonsv 


by the church was the right of the Jews to hold 


Christian slaves. By a law of Constantine 
(Euseb. Vit. Const. iv. 27), the right had been 
considerably restricted ; but the law appenrs to 
have fallen into .disuse. The 3rd council of 
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Orlenns, A.D. 538 (c. 13) recognises Christian 
servitude, but decrees that if a Christian slave 
takes sanctuary because his Jewish master 
interferes with his religion, the slave is not to be 
surrendered, but redeemed at a fair valuation. 
This decree was repeated and enlarged by subse- 
quent councils (4 Conc. Aurel. c. 30,31 ; 1 Conc. 
-Matiscon. c. 15). In Spain the 4th council of 
Toledo, A.D. 633 (c. 66) sanctioned the royal 
decree which declared it altogether unlawful for 
a Jew to hold a Christian in bondage, but the 
desire of gain was too strong for both church 
and state, for a little later the 10th .council, 
A.D. 656, compnlains that even the clergy sold 
Christian captives to the Jews. The treatment 
ol the Jews in Spain occupies no inconsiderable 
portion of the numerous canons of the synods 
held in Toledo in the 7th century. Under the 
reign of Recared, the first Gothic king, and 
again under Sisebut, the Jews had been subjected 
to fierce persecution. The 4th council of Toledo, 
A.D. 633, over_ which Isidore of Seville presided, 
gave them some reliet, but this leniency was 
partial and shortlived. In the 57th canon of 
that council it was enacted that no Jew should 
be converted by violence ; but the later canons 
contain more stringent regulations; children of 
Jews, who have been baptised, are to be separated 
from their parents and placed in monasteries or 
in God-fearing fumilies (c. 60); the testimony of 
Jews is to be rejected (c. 64), because those who 
are unfaithful to God cannot be faithful to man; 
and (c. 65), they are to be excluded from all 
public offices. A few years later all trace of 
toleration has disappeared, owing perhaps to the 
absence of [sidore, who had died in the interval, 
and the civil law which banished Jews from the 
kingdom, was ratified by the church (6 Conc. 
Tulet. c. 3; 8 Conc. Tolet. c. 12). The 12th 
council, A.D. 681, in response to an exhortation 
from the king to extirpate the pest of the Jews, 
proscribed (c. 9) in detail each distinctive Jewish 
practice. = Shortly afterwards the Saracenic 
invasion swept over the Peninsula, and the Jews 
enjoyed more peace. In France there is no 
notice of the Jews earlier than the 6th century. 
The 3rd council of Orleans, A.D. 538, contains an 
ordinance (c. 30), forbidding Jews to appear in 
the streets or hold any intercourse with 
Christians for four days, from Maundy Thurs- 
day till Faster Monday (1 Conc. Matiscon. c. 14). 
The council of Narbonne, A.D. 589 (c. 9) forbade 
Jews to hold religious services at the burial of 
their dead, under a fine of six ounces of gold, 
a sum which indicates their wealth at that date. 
By the 5th council of Paris, A.D. 615 (c. 15) no 
Jew was to hold any public office which made 
Christians subordinate to him, except on con- 
dition of being baptised with his whole family 
(Conc. Remens. 6. 11; Conc. Cabil. c. 9). Later, 
under Charlemagne, Jews were not only tolerated 
but treated with consideration. [G. M.) 


JOACHIM, “ Avus Christi ; commemorated 
Miaziah T=April 2 (Cal. Armen.); with ANNA, 
Aug. 27 (Cal. Armen.), and Sept. 9 (Cal. Byzant.). 

([W.F.G.] 

JOANNA, wife of Chuza; commemorated 
May 24 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). —[W.F.G.] 

JOANNICIUS, the Great, Sguos rarhp, A.D. 
758; commemorated Nov, € (Cal. Byzant.). 
[W.F.G.] 
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JOB, the patriarch ; commemorated_ May 6 
(Cal. Byzant.); Sept. 5 (Cu. Armen.); May 16 
(Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi).  [W. F. G.] 


JOCUNDIANUS, martyr in Africa; com- 
memorated July 4 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


JOEL, the prophet; commemorated Tekemt 
21 = Oct. 18 (Cal. Ethiop.); Oct. 19 (Cal. By- 
zant.); Nov. 19 (Cul. Copt.); July 13 (Mart. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, ST., FESTIVALS 
AND LEGEND OF. 

1. History of Festivals. (a.) Nativity of Bap- 
tist.—The Festival of St. John the Baptist stands 
in remarkable contrast with those of other 
saints commemorated by the church, in that 
with these it is their death which is celebrated, 
as the birth into the better life, whereas here it 
is the actual birthday ; a circumstance only else- 
where commemorated in the case of our Blessed 
Lord Himself, that of the Virgin Mary on Sep- 
tember 8 being of quite later date; and thus 
we find St. Augustine saving (Serm. 287, vol. v. 
1692, ed. Gaume) “solos duos natales celebrat 
(ecclesia), hujus [i.e. Johannis] et Christi." 
There is a very obvious reason to be found for 
this exceptional state of things from the close 
historical connection between the birth of the 
Fore1 unner and that of the Saviour. This reason 
is plainly dwelt on in many ancient liturgies, 
and the Preface in the first mass for the festival 
in the Leonine Sacramentary may specially be 
noted. 

What claims June 24, the day on which this 
nativity is celebrated, has to be considered the 
actual birthday of St. John, it is of course im- 
possible to say definitely. We know from Luke 
i. 26, that the Baptist was six months older than 
our Lord, and therefore the difficulty resolves 
itself into the more important matter as to the 
correctness of the view which places Christmas 
on December 25, a question which will be found 
discussed elsewhere* [CHRISTMAS]. 

Attention has there been called to the coinci- 
dence of Christmas Day with the period of the 
winter solstice, and the possible reasons under- 
lying that coincidence. The festival of the Nati- 
vity of St. John will consequently coincide with 
the period of the summer solstice, which, like the 
winter solstice, was a time specially observed in 
many of the older heathen religions. From this 
source many superstitious heathen observances 
in connection with this day passed into early 
Christianity. One of these, the so-called Fire of 
St. John the Baptist, will be found touched upon 
in the tollowing article : another is reprehended 
by Augustine, “ Natali Johannis..... de sol- 
lemnitate superstitiosa pagana Christiani ad mare 
veniebant et ibi se baptizabant ..... Adjuro 
per ipsum, qui hodie natus est, nemo faciat? 
(Serm. 196 in Nat. Dom. vol. v. 1310).9 

A curious mystical idea was early suggested 
by the times on which the two birthdays were 


a Itistrue thatin the present church year, beginning 
with Advent, the festival of the Nativity of the Baptist 
seems to follnw hy six months that of our Lord; but of 
course, when, as was originally tbe case, the year began 
with Easter, the natural order of sequence prevailed. 

b Ibis practice, as existing among the Mandaeana, 18 
referred to below. 
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kept, in connection with the Baptist's own words 
(John iii. 30), “ He must increase, but I must 
decrease,'* so that from our Lord's nativity the 
duys began to lengthen, and from St. John's to 
shorten. = This idea is found dwelt upon in 
Augustine (Serm. 287, & 4, vol. v. 1692. See also 
a sermon formerly attributed to Augustine [Serm. 
197 in Append. S 2, ib. 2856), but now referred 
to Caesarius of Arles :) and Maximus Taurinensis 
(Serm. 4 in Append., Putrol. lix. 850); and the 
presence of numerous homilies for the festival of 
the Baptist among the writings of this father 
show at how early a date it was commemorated. 
A remark of his may further be added, that it 
was kept “ majorum traditione " (Serm. 292, 81, 
vol. v. 1717). Consequently with all allowances 
for_a rhetorical way of speaking, this will carry 
back the festival at any rate as faras the middle 
of the fourth century. We find it also mentioned 
in the ancient Au/endarium Carthaginense, where 
the notice is “viii. Kalend. Jul. Sancti Joannis 
Baptistae " (Patrol. xiii. 1221). It is wanting, 
however, in the calendar of Bucherius, which is 
generally referred to the middle of the fourth 
century, and in the list of festivals in the Apv- 
stolic" Constitutions (viii. 33). These, however, 
are mere passing exceptiovns, for its otherwise 
universal presence ia ancient liturgies, martyre 
ologies, and calendars, and the numerous homilies 
for it in the writings of the fathers (Augustine, 
Maximus Taurinensis, etc.) are evidence of the 
wide-spread observance and early date of the fes- 
tival. The council of Agde (506 A.D.) in ruling 
concerning private chapels, includes the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist among the most important 
festivals on which a _ man was not to forsake his 
proper church, the only others specified being 
Easter, Christmas, Epiphany, the Ascension, and 
Whitsunday (Conc. Agathiense, can. 21; Labbe, 
iv. 1386). 

It may next be remarked that, as might have 
been expected from the interdependence of the 
dates of the nativities of our Lord and of the 
Baptist, the East agrees almost unanimously 
with the West as to the particular day on which 
the latter is to be commemorated. See 6.3. be- 
sides the regular Byzantine calendar, the notice 
in the (Greek metrical Ephemertdes, publi»hed 
by Papebroch in the Acta Sanctorum (May, vol. i. 
P. XXxii.), IIp6čpouov Gugl reraprn eikači yel- 
varo unrnp; the curious desigu in the Moscow 
pictorial calendar (ibid.); and the cnlendars of 
the Egyptian and Ethiopic churches published 
by Ludolt (asti Sacri Ecclesie_Alerandrin#, 
p: 32). So (far as we have observed, the Armc- 
nian church. the only church that does not cele- 
brate Christmas on December 25, is also the only 
one that does not commemorate the Nativity of 
the Baptist on June 24, keeping it on Jan. I4 
(Neale, Zastern Church, Introd. p. 797).4 

We may add a few words here as to the vigil and 
octave of the festival. "The former is recognized, 


e Tbe other mention in this calendar of St. John the 
Baptist [vi. Kal. Jan. Sancti Joannis Baptistae et Jacobi 
Apostoli quem Herodes occidit) is probably due to a 
CopYista error, because of the cunstant association of St. 
John the Evangelist with Dec. 27. 1t bus been main- 


tained, however, that this is an early African form of the 
festival of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist. 

d For a porsible variation from general usage in tbe 
case of the church of ours, see Gregor. Furon. Ilist. 
Fran3, x. 31 (Patrol. \xxi. 566). 
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as we have shown below, in the Leonine Su1a- 
mentary, though not specitied by name as in the 
Ambrosian. We need not, however, with Pape- 
broch, consider St. Ambrose to have been the tirst 
to institute the vigil. It is also fvund includel 
in the later Roman Sacramentaries, the Gelasian 
and Gregorian, and its observance thrvugzhcut 
Gaul and Germany is shown by its presence in 
ancient martyrologies and calendars of those 
countries, e. g. [in one form of ] the Mart. Grlio- 
nense (D'Achčry, Spicileqrum, sili. +24). the 
Bfart. Autissu.dorense (Martene, Collestio Ampdiss. 
vol. vi. 709), and a calendar of the 9th cen- 
tury described by Binterim. This writer refers 
also to a German Sacramentary published hy 
Gerbert, where the notice for the dav is. ** jeju- 
nium S. Joannis Baptistae, una cum Missa pro 
more vigiliarum " (Den. v. i. 375). It may be 
mentioned that the council of  Seligenstalt 
(1022 A.D.) ordered that all Christians shouid 
abstain from flesh and blood for tourteen days 
betore the festival of St. John the Baptist (can 
1, Labbe ix. 844). 

As regards the octave, it would appear tnat 
Papebroch is in error in considering that ro 
earlier traces of it could be found than of the 
13th or 14th centuries, for Binterim cites several 
calendars of the 9th and Ioth centuries wluch 
mark it, e.g. the Cal. Frisincnse of the 1vth 
century (Eckhart, Franc. Orient. i. 835). It will 
be remembered that this octave has a special 
importance of its own, as being the dav on wh:ch 
the Baptist was cjrcumcised and received the 
divinely declared name vf John, and on which 
the speech of Zacharias was miraculously re- 
stored. 

(B.) Decollation of tie Baptist. —Besiles tbe 
festival of the Nativity of St. John. there are 
other Johannine festivals of comparatively minor 
importance, the chief of which is that of the le 
collation, generally commemoraled on August 23, 
the chief exception being that the Armenian 
church celebrated it on April 13, and the Gal- 
lican church, according to one view, on the 
octave of the Nativity of the Baptist, an:l accord- 
ing to another view on September 24.f 

This festival, too, must be of comparativelr 
early date, for we find it in the Gelasian and _in 
some forms of] the Gregorian Sacramentaries, 10 
its presence in which Bede alludes (Z.rpos. wi 
Marc. lib. ii; Patrol. xcii. 192). Again in the 
Eastern church, we may appeal to the Byzantine 
and Russian calendars, and reference may be 
made to the Moscow pictorial calendar and the 
Greek metrical Epheme-rides, the notice in tne 
latter being, eixdBi dug" čvarn TIpošponov Tduer 
abyxćva žigos. See also Ludolf's Egyptian and 
Ethiopic calendars (p. 1): here, however, there 
is a simple commemoration of the Baptist on 
August 29, and the festival of the Decullativo 
on August 30. 

With reference to the usage of the Gallican 
church alluded to above, the _tact that in the.r 
liturgy the festival of the Decollation almost in: 


e 'Fhe Hartyrologium Hicronymi (Patrol. xxx. 455) 
and a MS. of the Martgrology of Bede (Patrd. xciv. 
1025), place it on Aug. 30. 50 also the Feyptian cakeu- 
dar in selden (p. 221, ed. Amsterdam, 1649). 

f Augusti (Venkv. ii. 156) argues that the Derculiatico 
was not originally a distinct fetival from that ef ine 
Nativity of the Baptist, but the evidence for this vieq, it 
must be said, is hardly cvuclusive. 
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mediatelv followed the Nativity of the Baptist, 
induced Papebroch (Acta Sanctorum, June, vol. 
v. p. 608) to maintain that the former com= 
memoration was probably held there on the 
octave of the latter. —Mabillon, on the other 
hand, appeals to a letter which bears the name 
of Augustine, to one Bibianus, a Gallican bishop, 
which asserts that the conception and death of 
St. John fell on the same day (1.6. Sept. 23 or 
24), and further refers to August 29 as the day 
“* quando inventum legitur caput dominici prae- 
cursoris " (Patrol. \xxii. 431). This letter, while 
obviouslv spurious, may be taken as evidence as 
to ancient Gallican custom, and we find the 
same usige, at any rate partially, among the 
Goths of Spain. (See Leslie's notes to the Moza- 
rabic Missal; Patrol. Ixxxv. 837.) . 

Legend.—This will perhaps be the most. con- 
venient place to_ give a very brief resume of the 
legends respecting the body of St. John. This 
was said to have been buried at Sebaste, a town 
on the site of the earlier Samaria. In the time 
of the emperor Julian, the coffin was broken 
open, the bones burnt, and the dust scattered 
abroad. With this definite statement, it might 
have been thought that the history of the relics 
was at an end; but the story runs that the 
Christians saved some of the remains, which were 
gent to Jerusalem, and afterwards to Alexandria 
to Athanasius (Rufinus, Hist. Evcles. xi. 28: 
Theodoret, Zfist. kccles. iii, 3; vol. iii. 918, 
eu. Schulze and Nossselt: Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, vol. i. 117, ed. Classen); part also were 
obtained by Theodoret for his own church of 
Cvrus (see his ARelig. Hist. vol. iii. 1245). In 
order to contain the relics of the Baptist, a 
church was some time afterwards (circa 390 A.D.) 
built in Alexandria on the site of the teinple of 
Serapis by the emperor Theodosius, and finished 
in the reign of his son Arcadius.  Concerning 
the Head of the Baptist also there is a long 
series of traditions. These are often plainly con- 
flicting, and it. is to be regretted that a scholar 
with Papebroch's great learning should have 
wasted time on the attempt to reconcile them. 
The Head was said to have been buried in Herod's 
palace, where it was first discovered about the 
year 330 A.D. and taken into Cilicia. In the 
time of the emperor Valens it was moved as far 
as a place named Cosilaus, but about 390 A.D. 
Theodosius transferred it to Constantinople (Sozo- 
men, Hist. Eccles. vii. 21). Besides all this, 
however, we read of a finding of the Head at 
Emesa in 454 A.D., a discovery which can hardly 
harmonize with the preceding, and which was not 
improbably due to a growing demand of the age 
for relics. However, there is a further story of 
another translation of the Head, from Emesa to 
Constantinople in 850 A.D., to preserve it from 
the Saracens, and here it remained till 1204A.D., 
when Constantinople was taken by the Latins. 
The Head then, or part of it, was brought to 
France by one Walo de Sartone, a canon of 
Amicns. The further legends given by Pape- 
broch, compared with which the above almost 
rises to the dignity of history, we pass over. 

W2 find at a comparatively early period 
evidence of the existence of literature on the 
subject of the Finding of the Head, for at a 
council held at Rome in 494 A. D, under the 
episcopate of Gelasius, such writings nre with 
others ordered to be read with cnution. (“Scripta 
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de inventione capitis Joannis Baptistae novellae 
quaedam relationes sunt, et nonnulli eas Catho- 
lici legunt. Sed cum haec ad Catholicorum 
manus pervenerint, beati Pauli apostoli prae- 
cedat sententia, Omnia probate, quod bonun est 
tenete." — lVatral. lix. 161.) 

(1.) We are now naturally brought to the 
third of the Johannine festivala, the Finding of 
the Ifcad. Ito owould appear that dillerent 
supposed findings are commemorated, and that 
this accounts tor the various days on which the. 
commemorations are held. The letter of the 
Pseudo-Augustine already quoted names August 
29 as the day on which the Head was found, 
and in connection with this we may cite one 
form of the martyrology of Bede, “ Passio et 
decollatio vel  potius inventio  capitis beati 
Joannis Baptistae . . . . "(Patrol. xciv. 1025). 
That day, however, has ordinarily been re- 
served for the Decollativn, and Feb. 24, “\r the 
Finding. In that arrangement, generally speak- 
ing, Western, Byzantine, Coptic, and _Ethiopic 
calendars agree: and the Byzantine also com- 
memorates another finding on May 25. There 
is besides a commemoration of the “ Apparitio 
corpetis * [ “ inventio ossium " Copt.] in the 
Ethiopic and Coptic calendars on May 27, and 
of the “depositio capitis? on Oct. 27 [26, 
Selden] in the latter. 'Fhe notice for Feb. 24 in 
the Greek imetrical FEphemerides is eikdornv 
mpošpćuoro pdvn Kdpn čugpi TerTdprnv. 

(8.) The festival of the Cnception of_t e 
Baptist on Sept. 23 [or 24] is also found in the 
above calendars, and in many Western martyro- 
logies. It is not recognised, however, in the 
Armenian calendar. The notice for Sept. £3, in 
the Greek metrical Zphemerides, is eixdči Še 
Tpirn yusrhp AdBe zpočpouov eirw. 

(e.) Besides the two preceding, comparatively 
unimportant festivals, we find also a comme- 
moration of the imprisonment on Aug. 24 
in the Ethiopic calendar (iudolf, p. 39), and 
general commeniorations of the Baptist in the 
same, on Aug. 29 and April 10 (ib. pp. 1, 25): 
and on June 6 and September 5 in the Armeninn 
calendar (Neale, pp. 799, 801). 

2. Liturgical Notices. — "Vhe oldest "Roman 
Sacramentary, the Leonine, coutains no less than 
five masses for the festival of the Nativity of the 
Baptist. The first of these eviđently belongs to 
the vigil, for though included with the second 
and third under the general heading .Vatale S. 
Jo. Bapt., still the point is settled bv the words 
of the prelace (also occurriug, be it said, in the 
Gregorian_and_ Ambrosian  liturgies in the 
service for the vigil) “.... exhibentes so- 
lemne  jejunium, quo nati Jonunis Baptistae 
natalitia praevenimus " (Lconis. Opera; vol. ii, 
28, ed. Ballerini).  'The fourth and fifth masses, 
portions of which are also found in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, are headed ad jontem, showing 
the use imade of the day as a solemn season for 
baptism. The Gelasian Sacramentary both has 
services for the vigil and Nativitv, each with its 
own title (Patrol. \xxiv. 1165), and also for the 
Decollation (dies passivnis) of the Baptist (ib. 
1175): and the same too is the case with the 
Ambrosian_ (Pamelius, Ziturgg. Latt. i. 392, 
420), and the Gregorian Sacramentary  (coll, 
108, 126; ed. Menard). In this last, while the 
first mass is headed in rigilia, the second bears 
the title /n prima missa de nocte. 

3 L2 
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In the ancient Gallican Lectionary, published 
by Mabillon, we find no mention of a vigil : the 
prophetic  lection, epistle and gospel, are re- 
spectively Isaiah xl. 1-20; Acts xiii. 16-47 ; 
Luke _i. 5-25, 39-47, 56-68, [to the words 
Dominus 1eus Isracl), 80. This is immediately 
followed by the festival of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and this by the “ Passio S. Joannis Bap- 
tistae " for which the prophetic lection, epistle 
and gospel are respectively Isaiah xliii.1—-13, 22, 
—xliv. 6; Heb. xi. 33—xii. 7; Matt. xiv. 1-14 
(de Liturgia._Gallicana, lib. ii. pp. 158, 160). 
The same too is the case in the Gallican missal, 
save that there the festival of St. Peter and St. 
Paul is immediately followed by a mass “In 
Natale unius Apostoli et Martyris" (Up. cit. 
lib. iii. 271, 275). In the Mozarabic missal we 
find forms given for the Sunday “ pro adventu 
S. Johannis,'? as well as for the festival of the 
Nativity itself, and for that of the Decollation. 
The prophetic lection, epistle and gospel in the 
three cases are Isaiah xl. 1-9, Eph. iv. 1-14, 
Merk i. 1-8: Jer. i. 5—10, 17-19; Gal. i. 11-24, 
Luke i. 57-70, 80: Wisdom iv. 7-15, 2 Cor. xii. 
2-10, Matt. xiv. 1-15.  Sundry variations to 
the above occurring in ancient lectionariđ are 
mentioned (in (oc.) in the notes to Leslie's edition 
of the Mozarabic missal. (Patrol. Ixxxv. 751, 
756, 8357: and for the Breviary [June _ 24, 
Sept. 24), Patrol. Ixxxvi. 1129, 1133, 1209.) 

3. Dfiscellancous Notices.—We have hitherto 
spoken of the Baptist solely from the Christian 
point of view, we shall now dwell briefly on 
some further references, — Josephus's account 
(Antiq. xviii. 5. 2) is practically the same as 
that of the New Testament, but he adds that, 
besides other causes, Herod Antipas was more or 
less moved to the murder of St. John by poli- 
tical reasons, the dread of a revolution.€ 

There are, moreover, some curious associations 
connecting St. John with some semi-Uhristinn, 
or rather non-Christian, religions. The Clemen- 
tine. Homilies (ii. 23) make Simon Magus to 
have been the chief (rporos Kal ŠokiuwTaTus) 
disciple of St. John, who is further described as 
a HuepoBarriaTns (see Hegesippus apud Euseb. 
Hist. Evcles. iv. 22; Justin Martyr Dial. cum 
Iryph. c. 80; and esp. Epiphanius, Haer. 17). 
We may perhaps, theretore, connect the Hemero- 
baptistae with the so called Mendaeans (or properly 
Mandaeans), known also as the Zabians, disciples 
of St. John, Christians of St. John. This sect, 
which still exists, chiefly near the Tigris, claims 
to be the lineal successors of the actual disciples 
of St. John, respecting whom they give some 
wild traditions, aud whom they regard as supe- 
rior to Christ. They totally ignore his behead- 
ing, and say that on his death-bed he bid his 
disciples to crucify his body, in reterence to the 
death that should betal his kinsman Jesus. The 
body was then preserved in a crystal sarcophagus 
at Sjuster in Persia. (Ignatius a Jesu, Narrutio 
orijinis, rituum et errorum Christianorum  Jo- 
humnis, Romae, 1652:  Kaempter, Amoenitutes 
Ezuticac pp. 435-454, Lemgoviae 1712: Norberg, 
lje religiume et lingua Sabacorum :  Petermann 
in Herzog's Hćal- Encycl. s. vy. Mendiier, Zubier : 


g Asa parallel to this we may mention the story of 
Herod the Great's attempt to slay the infant John from 


the fear lest he might hereafter prove the king of Israel 
(Pruev. Jacobi, c. 23). 
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Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus pp. 
100-138, St. Petersburgh, 1856.) They celebrate 
in August (or April, according to Ignatius a 
Jesu) an annual festival of three days' duration, 
in honour of the Baptist, and an annual festival 
in June of five dnys' duration, when all the sect 
receive baptism.  (Kaempter, p. 446.) This 
reminds us of Augustine's protest cited above. 
Their chief sacred book, the Sidra Adem or Bcok 
of Adam, edited by Norberg (Codex Nažaru?va, 
liber Adami appcil tus, Hafniae), and recently by 
Petermann  (Lipsiae, 1867), contains several 
references to St. John (see vol. i. 108, vol. ii. 20, 
22, 24, 60; ed. Norberg). They also possess a 
““ Book of John (the Baptist] " reported to hare 
been given to their ancestors by John himelf; 
of which there is a MS. in the Buliothejve 
Nationale at Paris (Norberg de ligu, gc., p. 41 
Among their most curious superstitions is ene in 
connection with the baptism of our Lord bv St. 
John, which accounts for the view they take ot 
blue as an unholy colour (Kaempfer, p. 447) 

For a possible connection ot the sect of the 
Elxaites with the teaching of St. Jahn, see Hil- 
genteld, Novum  Iestamentum ertra_ Cam-.Re:a 
receptum iii. 158. Chwolsohn ((p. cit. p. 112) 
views Elxai as the actual founder of the Men- 
daeans, another point of coincidence. 

Among the Mohammedans, St. John is ac- 
counted as a prophet, and he is mentioned in the 
The passage in Sale's translation runs, “ Jehn, 
Who shall bear witness to the word which 
cometh from God, an honourable person, chaste, 
and one of the righteous prophets.?? 

We must in conclusion ouly allude in the 
briefest terms to a point, which though not 
strictly within our province, must not be abso- 
lutely passed over, the position of St. John the 
Baptist as the patron saint of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John, and his association in some 
form with the esoteric rites of the order of the 
Templars, tough probably here there has be«n 
at times a confusion with St. John the Evanzelist. 
For the possible connection with St. Jvhn the 
Baptist in such rites as the Baphomet, the 
dissevered head, etc., see Von Hammer, Mys- 
terium Baphometis revelatum. Vindobanae, 1818. 
Reference may also be made to Von Wedekim, 
Das Johannis- Fest in der Frey-Maurerci. Frank- 
fort, 1818. 

For the matter of the present article. we hare 
to express considerable obligations to Binterim, 
Denkrurdijkeiten der Christ-Katholischen Kire, 
vol. v. part 1, pp. 373, sqq.; 446 sqq.; Augusti 
Denhrurdijkeiten aus der Christlichen Arvkdvinie, 
vol. iii. pp. 152 sqq.  Papebroch in Acta Sqaw- 
torum (July 25). Reference may also be made 
to Paciaudius de Cultu S. Johannis Baptiutac. 
Romae_ 1755. — Wasewitz  Turtur  Jognneus 
Magdeburg, 1659. [R. S.) 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, ST., FIRE OF. 
We called attention in the previous article to 
the way in which early Christian writers dwell 
on the mystical significance of the fact that the 
festival of St. John the Baptist coincides with 
the period of the summer solstice, and we alo 
referred in passing to various superstitious rites 
and customs, which Christianity evidently inhe- 
rited from heathenism. The most prominent ot 
these is that which has long been known under 
the name of the Fire of St. John the Baptist, 
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which, with numerous attendant customs, is 
obviously nothing more than a relic of ancient 
sun-worship, connected with that period of the 
year when the sun has reached the turning point 
of his annual course. This custom of kindling 
great fires in the open air on Midsummer's Eve 
has been shown to exist (and in not a few places 
even to the present day) among almost all Euro- 
pean nations, as well as in the East* (see Jac. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie pp. 583 sqq., ed. 2) ; 
and it can hardly be rightly viewed unless we 
associate it with the universally observed festivai 
at the winter solstice, the Natalis /nvicti, when 
the sun is, as it were, born again for the coming 
year [CHRISTMAS], with that on May-day, the /a 
Beal-tine of the Irish, when the suns warmth 
has awakened the dormant earth [JAMES THE 
LESS, ST., FESTIVAL OF], and with other similar 
instances. 

Thus, it will be seen, there is plainly no ori- 
ginal connection of St. John the Baptist with 
the practice now under consideration. The birth- 
day of our Lord having been once fixed, by what- 
soever means, at the winter svlstice (and there 
is certainly no inconsiderable body of evidence 
pointing to the conclusion that the well-nigh uni- 
versal prevalence of a festival at that time of the 
year had much to do with the matter, and that 
it is a case of the transference of worship from 
the material sun to Christ, the sun of righteous- 
ness), then, since there was a dilterence of six 
months between the ages of our Lord and of 
the Baptist, the birthday of the latter would 
naturally be assigned to the summer solstice. 
The existing heathen practices, at first strongly 
opposed by the church, gradually came to be 
tolerated and finally to be recognised ; while the 
attempt was continually made to associate the 
customs of the day with the saint whose festival 
had thus happened to coincide with the older 
celebration. 

A curious view on this subject, which may 
just claim a passing notice, is found in Hislop's 
Two Babyjlons (p. 184), which refers the great Mid- 
summer festival of many heathenisms primarily 
to the Babylonian festival of Vammuz, who is 
further identihed with Oannes, the Fish-God 
mentioned by Berosus (lib. i. p. 48, ed. Richter). 
It is there maintained that this name was sug- 
gestive of that of Joannes, and thus a Christian 
festival grew out of a heathen one, with hardly 
a change in the name of the object of the festi- 
val. More evidence, however, and less theorizing 
is wanted, before such a view can be seriously 
entertnined. 

To return now to the main part of our subject ; 
—we shall cite, as showing the church's original 
point of view in the matter, a passage from one 
of the sermons of Augustine first edited by 
Frangipane in 1819, where he protests strongly 
against this practice of the lighting of fires on 
St. John's Eve :—“ Cessent religiones sacrilegio- 
rum, cessent studia atque joca vanitatum ; non 
fiant illa quae fieri solent, non quaedam jam in 
daemonum honorem, sed adhuc tamen secundum 
daemonum morem,  Hesterno die post vesperam 
putrescentibus flammis antiquitus more daemo- 


a Nor need this remark be confined tn the old world, 
for we find the same class of rites prevailing also among 
the Peruvians under the dominion of the Incas (Prescott, 
Cvnquest of Peru, 1. pp. 98sqq.; 10th :d.). 
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niorum tota civitas flagrabat atque putrescebat, 
et universam aerem fumus obduxerat " (Serm. 
B de S. Joh. Bapt. S 3; Patrol. xlvi. 296). 
Theodoret again (Quacst. in iv, Reg. [xvi. 3), Zn- 
terr. 47, vol. i. 539, ed. Schulze) in referring to 
Ahaz's “causing his sons to pass through the 
fire," sees in it an underlying reference to a cus- 
tom eristing in his time, of lighting fires in the 
streets, over which men and boys leaped, and 
even infants were carried by their mothers. 
Theodoret states that this was done once a 
year, and though he does not further define the 
time, there is a probable reference to the Mid- 
summer fire. The Quinisext or Trullan council 
(circa _ 692, A.D.) forbids the lighting of such 
fires before houses, etc., and the leaping over 
them ; and penalties are laid down for all, cleric 
or lay, who followed the practice (can. 65, Labbe 
vi. 1172). In this last case, however, the periods 
are distinctly specified as the times of the new 
moon, but the superstition legislated against is 
clearly a parallel one; and, at any rate, Theo- 
dore Balsamon (cited by Paciaudius, infra), in his 
comments on this canon, makes special mention 
of the fires on St. John the Baptist's Eve. One 
more such instance _ may sullice: the _ German 
council, which sat under the authority of St. 
Bonitace, either at Augsburg or Ratisbon in 742 
A.D., forbids “illos sacrilegos ignes, quos Ned- 
fratres [Nodfyr, Niedfyr] vocant" (can. 5, Labbe 
vi. 1535). 

We have already referred to the change of 
feeling with which such practices were regarded 
by the church as time went on, and to the conse- 
quent attempt to connect them directly with the 
Baptist. As examples of this we may cite Jon. 
Beleth (Zat. div. ojf. c. 137 ; Patrol. ccii. 141), 
who wrote about 1170 A.D., and Durandus (Rat. 
div. off. vii. 12. 10). In these passages reference is 
made to three customs practised at this season, the 
lighting of fires (which are described as being made 
of “ ossa et quaedam alia immunda *'), the carry- 
ing of firebrands about the fields, and the rolling 
of a wheel. After a strange explanation of the 
first of these as being a means for driving away 
dragons, another reason is given, namely, that it 
was done in memory of the burning of the bones 
of St. John the Baptist at Sebaste (sce last 
article). The carrying about of firebrands is 
explained as having reference to him who was a 
“ burning and shining light" (John v. 35) ; while 
the rolling of the wheel, which has an obvious 
reference to the course of the sun, is made 
further to refer to the glory of St. John waning 
before Him who was the True Light. 

An attempt to disprove the idea of the con- 
nection of the Fire of St. John with heathen 
rites is made by Paciaudius (de Cultu S. Joh. 
Bapt. Antiquitates. Christianae, pp. 335 sqq.), 
who, however, is mainly combating the idea of 
its connection with the Roman Palilia, a point 
urged by Reiske, Zeumer (imfra), and other 
writers. 'fhe arguments here, however, though 
ingenious, rest altogether on too narrow a foot- 
ing. 

la addition to works already cited, reference 
may also be made to F.C. de Khautz de ritu ignis 
in Natali S. Joh. Bupt. accensi. —Vindob. 1759: 
Reiske, Untersuchuny des bei den alten Deutschen 
gebriiuchlichen  heidnischen  Nordfyrs, ingleichen 
des Oster- und Johannis-feuers.  Frankfort 1696: 
Zeumer, UDissertatio de igne in festo S. Johannis 
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accendi solito.  Jenae 1699: Brand, Popular An- 
tiquities, vol. i. pp. 166 sqq., ed. 1841. —[R.8.] 
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1. Iconography.—We find abundant evidence 
that representations of St. John the Baptist were 
very frequent in early Christian times.  Epipha- 
nius (Conc. Nic. ZI. Act. vi. ; Labbe, vii. 538) tells 
us that those who delighted in “soft clothing * 
were rebuked by the figure of the Baptist in his 
“ raiment of camel's hair ;" in this garb, indeed, 
he is most usnally represented, especially in the 
Baptism of the Saviour [see JORDAN), a subject 
of very frequent recurrence in enrly Christian 
art, as for instance, in the well-known painting 
in the cemetery of Pontianus, in many mosaics 
(Ciampini, Vet. Mon. ii. tab. xxiii.), and on vari- 
vus engraved stones and bronze medals (Vettori, 
Num. uer. explic. p. 68 and frontispiece), where 
he is shown in the act of pouring water from 
a shell on the Lord's head ; he carries a staff in 
his left hand. 

Sometimes the Forerunner points with his 


Bt. John the Baptist. 


From Paciaudi. 


finger to the Messiah, represented in the form 
of a lamb, or in person (Concil. in Trull. can. 
Ixxxii.). He has been figured by some artists in 
tunic and pallium, as for example on the bottom 
of a cup given by Buonarotti (Vetri, tav. vi. 
No. 1), and assigned to St. John the Baptist. 
If this assumption be correct, we have here one 
of the most ancient representations of this saint, 
but many competent judges believe that it isa 
representation of St. Paul. Be this as it may, 
we find the Baptist clad in a similar manner, 
and also nimbused, in a mosaic of the 6th century 
(Ciampini, Vet. Mon. tab. xxxi.), in the centre 
of an ivory cross of almost the same date (Pa- 
ciaudi, De cultu Joan. Bapt. p. 182, see woodcut), 
in an ancient diptych figured by Gori ( The- 
saur. Diptych. vol. iii. p. 235), and also in bust 
upon a chalcedony attributed to the 5th century 
(Paciaudi, u. s. p. 189). 

In the Menaea of the Greeks the figure of 
St, John the Baptist is winged, in allusion to 
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the passage of Isaiah quoted by St. Mark (1 2) 
and applied by the Lord Himself to the Fore- 
runner: “ Behold! I send My Messenger before 
Thy Face which shall! prepare Thy way before 
Thee." “His right hand is raised in the act ef 
exhortation, and in his left he carries a crosa, 
and a scroll inscribed with these words. 

The annunciation of the birth of the Baptist 
is depicted in mosaic on the great arch of St 
Maria Maggiore, A.D. 443. The angel is ad- 
dressing Zacharias, who stands before the altar 
of incense (Ciampini, Vet. Mon. vol. i. tab. xlir. 
nn. 1, 2,3). In the ancient mosaic on the por- 
tico of St. John Lateran the head of John the 
Baptist is carried in a dish by a lictor, while tbe 
decapitated body remains still kneeling before 
the executioner whose sword is still ruised. 

2. Dedications.—The first church dedicated to 
him was probably the basilica built by Constas- 
tine, and dedicated to the Forerunner, upon the 
Coelian Mount, near the Lateran. It is, however, 
not improbable that the name was transferred 
to it from the baptistery of Constantine, a short 
distance from it, which was dedicated to St. 
John. 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius states that Can- 
stantine built churches dedicated to the same 
saint at Ostia and at Albano (in S. Svitest. 
SS 45, 46; Migne, cxxvii. 1524 f.), and Du 
Cange mentions one at Constantinople (Cos- 
stantinop. Christ. lib. iv. S 4), of which, however, 
we can find no other record. At Naples it is 
commonly asserted that a church, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, was built in that city by 
Constantine on the site of the temple of Hadrian, 
in fulfilment of a vow made during a violent 
storm on his voyage from Sicily. But it 
has been proved by Majochi, that this founđer 
could not have been Constantine the Grest, 
though he may possibly have been the younger 
Constantine, son of Constans (De Cath. Neu 
part ii. 3). It appears certain that at Florence 
in early times a church was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, who became the tutelary snint and 
protector of the city (Villani, CAronsche, 1. i. 
c. 60). St. Benedict dedicated to the Baptist 
one of the two oratories which he erected on the 
site of the temple of Apollo on Mount Cassino 
(Greg. Dialog. ii. 8, in Migne, lxvi. col. 152 B) 
Tradition asserts that at Milan a temple of 
Janus was converted into a church, and dedi- 
cated as “ć Sancti Joannis ad quatuor facies " 
(Castellione, Mediaev. Anti]. pars 1, fase. 2) 
There were at Ravenna in the 6th and 5th 
centuries two churches dedicated to this saint, 
one of which, called /n Marmorario, specially 
commemorated his decollation (Rubeus, #fist. 
Raven. ii. and iii.) At Monza, queen Theo- 
delinda built a church in honour of St. John the 
Baptist, on which she lavished wealthy endow- 
ments and precious gifts of every description. 
Agilulph, her husband, followed her ezrample 
at Turin (Paciaudi u. s. pp. 15 and 16). —Paciaudi 
enumerates many other churches dedicated to the 
Baptist in different places and in later times. 
Altars dedicated to him were usuvally to be found 
in the baptisteries; these were always placed 
under his protection, adorned with paintingx and 
sculptures in which he is the principal figure, 
and sometimes enriched with his relics.  (Paci-- 
audi, De Cultu Joann. Bapt.; Martigay, Int 
des Antiq. Chret. s. v.). [C.] 
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JOHN THE EVANGELIST, ST., FEsTi- 
VALOF. 

1. History of Festival, —It is not necessary to 
enter here upon a discussion of the various early 
iegends respecting St. John the Evangelist, which 
will be found treated of in the Bible Dictionary, 
to which reference may be made. We shall 
here merely speak of the festivals of St. John, 
and add a notice of the chief pseudonymous 
works attributed to him. 

We hardly find the festival of St. John stand- 
ing out in early times with that prominence 
which we should expect in the case of one so 
essentially of the chief of the apostles. As we 
have already mentioned in the article on the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, there is a not 
improbable commemoration of the evangelist in 
the ancient Calendarium  Carthaginense, if, as 
seems reasonable, we assume the word Žaptistac 
to have been written * per incuriam scribae * for 
Evanjelištae. "The notice is * vi. Kal. Jan. Sancti 
Joaunis Baptistae, et Jacobi Apostoli, quem 
Herodes occidit " (Patrol. xiii. 1228). On this 
assumption then we have a joint commemoration 
of the two brothers, the sons of Zebedee; and 
the same combination is also found in the 
Gothico-Gallic missal_ (infra). The Armenian 
church commemorates the two brothers together 
on Dec. 28 (Neale, Zastvrn Church; Introd. 
p. 804); and the Ethiopic church on Sep. 27 
(Ludolf, Zasti Sucri  kcclesiae  dAlezandrinae, 


. v). 

ik the West, however, the_ name of St. John 
alone is ordinarily found associated with Dec. 27, 
a day which by its close proximity to Christmas 
seems especially appropriate fvr the commemo- 
ration of the beloved disciple, as also those vf the 
Innocents, the first martyrs for Christ, and of 
Stephen the first conscious martyr. This idea is 
often dwelt upon by mediaeval writers, some of 
whom allude further to a tradition that the 
Evangelist died on the day which is now the 
festival of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
but that his commemoration was transferred to 
a day in the octave of Christmas (see €.g. 
Durandus, Ziat. Div. OJF. vii. 42). As we have 
implied above, however, there is a Jack of recog- 
nition of this festival in the writings of the 
earlier fathers, scarcely any of whom turnish us 
with homilies for the day, even those who have 
written them for the festivals of St. Stephen and 
the Innocents. 

It may be noted here that in many ancient 
calendars December 27 is marked not as the 
Natale or _Naticitas, but as the Assumptiw or 
Transitus of St. John. Thus we find, €.g., in 
the ancient so-called SMartyrologium  HMieronymi 
“vi. Kal. Januarii Assumptio S. Joannis Evan- 
gelistae._ apud Ephesum?' (Patrol. xxx. 137), 
and similarly the  Martyrologium  Gellonense 
(D'Achary, Spicilegium xiii. 390). This wording 
is doubtlessly due to the belief in some of the 
curivus legends as to the death of this apostle. 
Of this we find no trace in the earliest writers ; 
thus Polycrates, a near successor of St. John, 
simply says dy 'Eqćsyw kekoiunrar_ (Polycr. 
apud Euseb. Zlist. Eccles. iii. 31). Soon, how- 
ever, the legendary element showed itself, and as 
early as the time of Augustine the story pre- 
vailed that the apostle had been laid in the tomb 
merely in the semblance of death, but that he 
really Nved was shown by the movements of the 


ground where he was laid, and the appearance 
as of dust expelled from the grave by the process 
of breathing (August. Zractutus 124 in joannem c. 
23 vol. ili. 2467, ed. Gaume). Later writers 
speak of this dust by the title of manna (see £.g. 
Gregor. Turon. de Gloria Jfartyrum i. 30, Patrol, 
lxxi. 730; Hildebert Turon. Serm. in fcsto S, 
Johan., Patrol. clxxi. 726 sqq.). It is this which 
appears to be specially dwelt on by the Greek 
church in their commemoration of St. John on 
May 8 (intra). In some writers the legend 
makes St. John live to the end of the world, to 
witness with Enoch and Elijah to the truth (see 
£.4. Ephraemius Antioch. apud Photium, /iblio- 
theca, cod. 229; Patrol. Gr. ciii. 985). Ac- 
cording to another form, he died in the ordinary 
course of nature, and was immediately raised 
from the dead and translated into paradise (sce 
2.9. Nicephorus list. Fecles. ii, 42). All these 
legends have doubtlessly grown from a misun- 
derstanding of our Lord's words in John xxi. 42. 

We may add further that the festival of St. 
John “ad portam Latinam" on May 6, which 
commemorates the apostle's having been thrown 
at that place into a cauldron of boiling oil and 
escaping unhurt, is often noted as the “ Nativitas 
(Natalis) ad portam Latinam * (e.g. in the Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary and some fvrms of the 
BMartyrolojium  Hieronymi) the apostle having 
there as fully won the martyr's crown as though 
no miraculous deliverance had been wrought.* 
Whatever truth there may be in this story, it is 
at any rate as old as the time of 'Tertullian (see 
de Praescript. o. 36; cf. Jerome, adv. Jovinian. 
i. 26, vol. ii. 280 [where he appeuls to Tertullian], 
Comm. in Matthacum xxi. 23, vol. vii. 155). 

In later times a church was built near the 
Latin gate in memory of this event. It may 
reasonably be inferred that it is to this church 
that Anastasius Bibliothecarius refers as being 
restored by Adrian I. (ob. 795 A.D.), though he 
describes it as ““ecclesiam beati Johannis Bap- 
tistae. sitam  juxta_ portam  Latinam"' (Vitae 
Pontificum, Adrian 1.; Patrol. cxxviii. 1191). 
On this point see further G. M. Crescimbeni, 
l'Istoria della chiesa di S. Giovanni avanti 
Porta Latina; Roma, 1716. 

In the Greek church St. John is commemorated 
on May 8 and September 26, regard being had 
on the former day to the miracle of the 
“ manna,? and on the latter to his translation. 
Thus in the Greek metrical Ephemerides_pub- 
lished by Papebroch in the Acta  Sanctorum 
(May, vol. i., pp. xxvii. xliv.) the notices are 
čyšodrn TeAćovot fočirudvb Bpovrdyovoio, Fp6ds 
ye Bedv_uerćarn Bpdvrns rats eikdBi kT. The 
latter festival is also found in the calendars of 
the Ethiopic and Coptic churches (Ludolf, p. 5), 
which also commemorate St. John on December 
30, and also his translation on May 11 (ib. pp. 
16, 28). 

Before passing on to the next part of our 
subject, we may refer briefly to a custom 
prevalent in the middle ages of sending to 


* Polycrates (1. c.) calls St. John udprvs, and the 
Gothico-Gallic Missal (infra) speaks of the two sona ot 
Zebedee together as murtyrs. 

b 50 Ephraemius (1. c.) ro ayrov čketwvoV uvpov. 

€ In one form of the calendar given by Selden (de Syne- 
driis veterum Ebraeovum, p. 212, ed. 1679), the date is 
given as September 24. 
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friends on St. John's day presents of wine which 
bad been previously blessed (Benedictio or Hau- 
stus S. Joannis). The origin of this custom is 
not certainly known. Some have viewed it asa 
continuation of the old Roman custom of sending 
to friends at the beginning of January presents 
in honour of Janus. Whether or no there be 
any connection between the two customs, it 
seems probable that there must be some refer- 
ence to the legend of the poisoned wine cup sent 
to St. John, who signed it with the cross and 
drank it unhurt (see €.4. Isid. Hispal. de ortu 
et obitu Patrum c. 72; Patrol. \xxxiii. 151). This 
legend has very likely arisen from our Lord's 
words (Matt. xx. 23: cf. also Mark xvi. 18), and 
has itself obviously been the source of a common 
mediaeval representation of St. John, as holding 
a cup round which a serpent is entwined. 

2. Liturgical Notices.—In the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary we have two masses for the festival of St. 
John on December 27 (Leonis Opp. ii. 153, ed. 
Ballerini). There is, however, but one in the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary (Patrol. lxxiv. 1060), 
and in the Gregorian, as given by Menard (col. 
10); he mentions, however, that two occur in 
the Cd. Ratoldi, and in the text of Pamelius, and 
also in the Gregorian Antiphonary (ib. col. 659). 
We may probably assume that one mass was for 
early morning, and another for a later service. 
In some forms of the Gregorian Sacramentary is 
also a mass for May 6, “ Nativitas S. Joannis 
ante portam Latinam " (ib. col. 87). The Am- 
brosian liturgy gives one mhss for December 27 
(Pamelius, LŽićurgg. Latt. i. 307). 

In the ancient Gallican lectionary published 
by Mabillon, Dec. 27 is inscribed in festo S. 
Johannis, but in the Gothico-Gallic missal the 
heading is in Natale Apostolorum Jacobi et Jo- 
hannis (Mabillon, de Liturgia Gallivana, lib. ii. 
111, iii. 196). In the former case the epistle 
and gospel assigned for the day (no prophetic 
lectiou is provided) are Rev. xiv. 1—7, Mark x. 
35... . (one lenf of the MS. is heretornaway). 
The Gothico-Gallic missal has also a _commemo- 
ration of St. John, “ante portam Latinam "d 
(Op. cit. ili. 262). 

The Mozarabic liturgy commemorates St. John 
alone on Dec, 27 (Patrol. 1xxxv. 199), the pro- 
phetic lection, epistle, and gospe! being respect- 
ively,y Wislom x. 10-18, 1 Thess. iv. 12-17, 
John xxi. 15-24, (For sundry variations from 
these, see Leslie's notes to the Mozarabic liturgy 
in loc.) For the service in the Mozarabic bre- 
viary, see Patrol. \xxxvi. 127. 

The so-called Ziber_ Cvmitis provides for the 
festival of December 27 an Old Testament lec- 
tion and gospel, Ecclus. xv. 1-6, and John xxi. 
19-24 (Patrol. xxx. 489). 

3. Apocryphal Literature.— With the name of 
St. John is associated a considerable amount of 
pseudonymc us literature. First among these we 
may mention the book de transitu Marine, first 
edited by Tisehendorf (Apocalypses Apocryphae, 
PP- 70 sqq.; see also his Prolegomena, pp. xxxiv. 
sqq., and Fabricius, C.dez Pseudepigraphus .Noti 
Testamenti, i. 352, ed. 1719). This was one of 
the books condemned by the council at Rome 


4 “This masa occurs between those for the “ Finding of 
the Cro8as " and those for the Rogation days. It containa, 
however, it must be atated, no reference ta the event 
“ad portain Latinam."? 
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under Gelasius in 494 A.D., where it is simply 
spoken of as “ Liber qui appellatur Tranšitus, 
id est, Assumptio Sanctae Mariae" (Pafrol. lir. 
162); and the false claim to the name of John the 
BeoAćyos is referred to by Epiphanius Monachus 
(de Vita B. Virginis, c. 1; Patrol. Gr. czx. 155) 
Fabricius also refers to another apocryphal docu- 
ment found attached to a copy of the ahorve, 
Uxduvnua rov Kuplov duo 'Iggov Xpiarov eis 
Thv drokaBfjAwgiy avrot svyrypapeiga (si) mapa 
Tob aylov BeoA6yov. A passing allusion may be 
made here to the Templars' mutilated recension 
of the canonical gospel of St. John, published 
by Thilo (Codex Apocryphus Noci Testamenti i. 
817) as the Codex Evangelii Johannis Purisas is 
sacro Templariorum tabulario asservato, and also 
to the Book of St. John, said to have been in u-e 
among the Albigenses, and brought to lizht by 
the Inquisition of Carcasoune ( Up. cit. 884). 

We may next mention the Apocryphal Acts of 
St. John, the Greek text of which was first 
edited in Tischendorf's Acta Apestolorum po 
crypha (pp. 266 sqq.), and a Srriac version of the 
latter part of it in Dr. Wright's Apocryphal Acts. 
Any detailed account of this document is out of 
place here; reference may be made to Ti=chen- 
dorf (pp. lxriii. sqq.): it may, however, be 
noted that it was known to Eusebius (Zfust. 
Eccles. iii. 25). A history of St. John at Ephexus, 
in a Syriac translation of an unknown Greek 
original, has been published by Dr. Wright (Up. 
cit.). 

There is also an apocryphal Apocalypse of St 
Joho, first edited by Birch in 1804, and subse- 
quently by Tischendorf (Apocal. Apocr. PP. 70 =a. 
cf. PP. xvili. sqq.). Assemani ( biblotle:a Uriu- 
talis, iii. part 1, 282) mentions three MSS. or aa 
Arabic version of this document. Less important 
than the above, but claiming a passing notice, 
are the Epistle ad Hydropicum quemdum given by 
the Pseudo-Prochorus (see Fabricius, i. 926), the 
Prayer of St. John, cited from Martene by Fa- 
bricius (iii. 334), and the Prophctia de Constna- 
matione Mundi, said to have been discovered with 
a commentary of Caecilius in 1588 A.D., in Gra- 
nada (db. iii. 720). In connection with St. John 
may also be mentioned the /Žlistoria Apusiačica 
(lib. v.) of the Pseudđo-Abdias (s. i. 531 saq.) 
and the Passio 8. Johannis Franjelistae of Mel- 
litus (i, iii. 604). The Apostulic Gnslitations 
(viii. 16) connect with the name of St. John tbe 
regulations as to the ordination of presbrters. 
Finally, we may mention the Syro-Jacobite 
liturgy of St. John the Evangelist. A Latin 
translation of this is given by Renaudot (Zifur:y. 
Orientalium Collectio, ii. 163, ed. 1847). 

In addition to works already cited, reference 
may also be made to Tillemont (Mfemores peer 
servira PHistore Fcclesastijue, vol. i. PR. 540 
sqq. and notes 17 and 18, ed. 1693) and to Au- 
gusti (Denkvirdigkeitten aus der Caristizšca 
Archiologie, i. 288 sqq., iii. 242 suq.).—[K S.) 


JOHN, ST., THE EVANGELIST, Is ART. 
Frvm very early times the eagle has been assirned 
to St. John as his emblem amoag the four livinc 
creatures which have always been held syu- 
bolical of the four Evangelists ; indeed the most 
ancient method of representing the beloved di=- 
ciple appears to have been by this svmbol alone. 
[EVANGELISTS.] 

Perhaps the oldest personal representation: af 
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him are to be found on two glass cups, where he 
is figured in bust conversing with St. Peter; 
the names SIMON, JOHANNES being given (Gar- 
rucci, Vetri ornati di fig. in oro, tav. xxiv 4 
and 5). In some mosaics of the 6th century we 
find him as a young man—all representations 
make him young—with long hair; a nimbus 
surrounds his head; he wears the tunic and 
pallium, and carries his Gospel pressed to his 
heart. In the church of St. Vitalis at Ravenna 
a mosaic of_A.D. 547, shows the Evangelist 
sented, holding the codex of his Gospel open in 
his hands; before him is a small! table with a 
pen and ink-bottle, and the symbolical eagle 
appears above his head. (See woodcut.) Lam- 
beci (Biblioth. Caesar. Vindobon. vol. ii. pars i. 
p- 571) gives an illumination from a very early 
Greek manuscript in which St. John is repre- 
sented seated, dictating his Gospel to a deacon. 
We find him standing with a volume in his 
hand in a mosaic which dates from the 9th cen- 
tury, in the church of St. Maria Novele. This 


St. Jobn the Evan 
rom 


* 


in St. Vitalis at Ravenna. 
Ciampini. 


figure and those of three other apostles secuny 
four small niches, which are placed two on eac 
side of a large niche, containing the seated figure 
of the Virgin with the infant Jesus on her lap 
(Ciampini, Vet. Mon. vol. i. tav. lifi.). 

In the crypt of St. Urban in Caffarella, at 
Rome, we find a somewhat coarse and very curi- 
ous painting of the same date, in which St. John 
appears with similar surroundings. He stands 
on the right of the Virgin and St. Urban on the 
left (Perret, vol. i. p. lxxziii.). 

The attempted martyrdom of St. John before 
the Latin Gnte is figured in an ancient mosaic on 
the portico of St. John Lateran (Ciamp. De Sacr. 
Aodif. tab. ii. 8). The scene is now very imper- 
fectly represented because the mosaic is much 
damaged, but the flagellation of the apostle can 
still be distinguished, and also the cutting off 
of his hair. In the oldest representations of the 
Crucifixion, St. John uniformly occupies the posi- 
tion he assumes in his own narrative (John xix. 
25, 26), standing with the Virgin at the foot of 
tbe cross, the faces of both resting upon their 
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hands in token of gref. "He appears thus in a 
fresco in the cemetery of St. Julius (Bottari, 
cxcii.) and in the celebrated diptych of Rambona, 
figured by Buonarotti ( Vetri Ornati, p. 285). 
Over his head are the words, DISSIPULE (sic) 
ECCE (mater tua). 

An almost identical representation is found 
upon the very ancient ivory tablet in the form 
of a pax, mentioned by Florentino, taken from 
the collegiate church of Civitalis, in the diocese 
of Aquileia. St. John stands by the Lord's side 
with this inscription: AP. ECCE M TVA (Apostole 
ecce mater tua). 

Basilicas were dedicated to St. John the Eran- 
gelist in very early times; among others, we 
may mention that of St. John Lateran. The. 
ancient Vatican had also an altar raised to his 
honour by pope Symmachus (Ciamp. Ve Sacr. 
Aedif. p. 60, 1 D). (Martigny, Dict. des Anti. 
Chret. s. v.) [C.] 


JOHN (1) and Gabriel; commemorated July 
12 (Cal. Georg.) 


(2) and Cyrus, martyrs, Bavuarvvpyol, &vdp- 
yvpo:t, A.D. 292; commemorated Jan. 31 (Cai. 
Byzant.): their translation, A.D. 400, commemo- 
rated June 28 (Cul. Byzant.). 


(3) Ab Zedaoni et tredecim patres Syriae ; 
commemorated May 7 (Cal. Georg.) 


(4) Twenty-ninth patriarch of Alexandria, 
commemorated Ginbot 4 = April 29 (Cal. Ethiop.). 


(5) Patriarch of Alexandria, 1577 ; comme- 
morated Ter 16 = Jan. 11 (10.). 


(6) Patriarch of Jerusalem; commemorated 
March 9 (Cal. Armen.). 


(T) Patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 685; com- 
memorated Ginbot 10 = May 5 (Cal. Ethiop.). 


(8) Archbishop of Alexandria, A.D. 615; com- 
memorated Nov. 12 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(9) Šaros zarhp, č svyypapevs Tijs KAluakos, 
tA.D. 570; commemorated March 30 (Cal. Byz.) 

(10) Patriarch of Constantinople, A.D. 619 ; 
commemorated Sept. 2 (Cal. Byzant.). 


(11) Damascenus, Šgros zarhp, tA.D. 735 ; 
commemorated Dec. 4 (ib.). 


(12) Palaeo-laurita, Šgios sarhp ; commemo- 
rated April 19 (4.). 

(18) Presbyter, deposition in monast. Reomae- 
ensi, Jan. 28 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). 


(14) Saint, Penarensis: commemorated March 
19 (ib., Mart. Rom. Vet.). 

(15) Eremita, deposition in Egypt, 1393 A.D. ; 
March 27 (.) 

(16) The pope, martyr at _ Rome (1626 A.D.); 
commemorated May 28 (Mart. Usuardi): depo- 
sition, May 28 (Mart. Bedae). 

(17) Presbyter, martyr under Julian; com- 
memorated June 23 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(18) Martyr at Rome with Paulus; comme- 
morated June 26 (ib., Mart. Hieron., Bedae). 

(19) Presbyter, martyr at Rome with Crispus 
under Diocletian; commemorated Aug. 18 (Mart. 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(20) Martyr at Tomi, with Marcellinus and 
his wife Manula, Serapio, and Peter (Jfart. 
Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 
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(21) Martyr at Nicomedia, under Diocletian ; 
commemorated Sept. 7 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(22) Martyr with Adulfus at Cordova; com- 
memorated Sept. 27 (4Hart. Usuardi). 


(28) Martyr in Tuscany ; commemorated with 
Festus, Dec. 21 (Mu:t. Rum. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(24) Calybita, A.D. 460 ; commemorated Jan. 
15 (Cal. Byzant.) i [W.F.G.] 


JONAH, the prophet; commemorated Mas- 
karram 25 = Sept. 22 (Cal. Ethiop.). [W.F.G.] 


JONILLA, martyr at Langres with Leopidas, 
Speusippus, Elasippus, and Melasippus; comme- 
morated Jan. 17 (Mart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

[W. F: G.) 


JORDAN, THE RIVER, IN ART. The 
representations of the river Jordan in early 
Christian art, especially those sculptured on 
sarcophagi (Bottari, tav. xxix.), are generally 
copied, with more or less exactness, from the 
river-gods of pagun antiquity. Thus we find 
him personified as an old man with a crown 
and sceptre of reeds, sometimes leaning upon an 
urn from which flows a stream of water. He is 
thus represented in the mosaic in the baptistery 
of St. John in fonte at Ravenna, with the name 


Moeaic at Ravenna. Frvm Ciampini. 


IORDANN, written over his head (Ciampini, Vet. 
Mon. i. tav. lxx., see woodcut); also in an illu- 
mination in a copy of the Book of Judges, in the 
Vatican. The same mythological type appears 
again at Ravenna, in a mosaic in the church of 
S. Maria in Cosmedin ; in this instance, however, 
two horns are substituted for the crown of reeds 
on the head of the figure (Id. ibid. II. tav. 
xxiii.). 

The Jordan, simply as a stream, appears in 
some sculptured representations of the translation 
of Elijah (Bottari, Sculture, tav. lii. 2), in a paint- 
ing of the baptism of the Lord in the cemetery 
of Pontianus, in another fresco in the cemetery of 
Callixtus (Bottari, Ixxii.), on a bronze medallion 
ot the baptism of the Lord with the name of the 
river below, IORDA (Vettori. Num. Aer, erplic. 
frontisp.), in some bottoms of cups, where it flows 
at the feet of the Saviour (Buonarotti, tav. vi. 1), 
and in various mosaics, that of SS. Cosmas and Da- 


mian at Rome, for example, with the inscription 
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IORDANES (Ciampini, Vet. Mon. tav. xvi.). See 
JESUS CHRIST, p. 876. On some sarcophagi the 
Lord appears seated, in the act of teaching, and, 
at his feet, a half-length human figure holding 
with both hands a piece of cloth, which inflated 
by the wind, spreads above his hend in the form 
of an arch. This has been supposed to be an- 
other emblem of the river Jordan ('Javedoni, 
Ragguol. crit. p. 50), on the banks of which 
several of the Lord's discourses were delivered. 
But see FIRMAMENT. (Martigny, Dict. des Asus. 
Chret. s. v. * Jourdain.') Cc. 

JOSEPH. (1) Of Thessalonica, Šaros rarhy 
Kal čuoAoynris; commemorated July 13 (Cat. 
Byzant.). 

(2) Husband of the Virgin Mary; commemo- 
rated Hamle 26 =July 20 (Cal. Ethiop.) 


(8) Ab Alaverdi; commemorated Sept. 15 
(Cal. Georg.). 


(4) Patriarch of Alexandria, 1849 A.D.; com- 
memorated Tekemt 23 = Oct. 20 (Cal. Ethiop.). 


(5) The Just; commemorated July 20 (3fat. 
Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 


JOSEPH, ST. Early Christian art has left 
us no work in which St. Joseph appears alone, 


St. Joseph. Carving in Ivory, from Martigny. 


or even as a principal figure. In such subjects 
as the Nativity, the Adoration of the Shephenis, 
and of the Magi, and the finding of Jesus in the 
Temple, he appears only as an accessorr ; never 
in an eralted, seldom even in a protrinent, 
position. 

He is represented as a middle-aged man, some- 
times bald (Bottari, tav. lxxxvi.), sometimes 
with thick hair (Id. Ixxxv. ; Allegranza, ŠMoRuwa. 
Sacr. di Milano, tav. iv.); he is generally robed 
in tunic and pallium, and carries some cur- 
penter's tool, as the distinctive mark of his 
calling (Molanus, de Hist. SS. Imag. p. 2691 
Thus in a diptych in Milan cathedral he is 
represented with a saw (Bugati, Afemor. di S. 
Celso, p. 282), on the sarcophagus of Celsus, also 
in: Milan, he carries an adze (Bugati, «u s. p 
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242), and wears the everyday costume of an | but is not found that we are aware of (except 


artisan. 

In all these cases St. Joseph retains the un- 
obtrusive position assigned to him in the gospel 
narratives—always in the background, and ap- 
parently full of earnest thought. He appears 
absorbed in his duty as the protector of the 
Holy Family ; in an attitude of watchfu] love he 
stands behind the Virgin while the Holy Child 
sleeps upon her knees; sometimes his hand is 
stretched over them in token of protection 
(Perret, vol. v. pl. xii.); sometimes, seated near 
the cradle, he guards the slumbers of the Divine 
Infant. 

Bandini gives an ancient ivory (Zn tabulam 
eburn. in fine; see woodcut), which shows two 
scenes in the life of St. Joseph. Above, the dream; 
an angel standing by a bed extends his arm over 
the sleeper in the attitude of exhortation. Below, 
we have the journey to Bethlehem : an angel 
leads the ass on which the Virgin is seated ; her 
arm encircles Joseph's neck, and his whole atti- 
tude expresses the most reverent affection. (Mar- 
tigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chret. s. v.) [C.) 


JOSHUA, the son of Nun; commemorated 
Sept. 1 (Cal. Byzant.); Senne 25 =June 19 (Cal. 
Ethiop.). Also with GIDEON. (W.F.G.) 


JOURNEYING. All travellers and strangers 
were expected to bring COMMENDATORY LETTERS, 
ie. testimonials from their own bishop, and were 
then admitted to communicate in the Eucharist. 
Persons who had not provided themselves with 
these, might share if they needed it, in the _hos- 
pitality provided by the churches and religious 
houses, but were not admitted to communion. 
This was to guard against the admission of ex- 
communicated persons. The Apostolical Canons 
order that if any person was received without 
commendatory letters, and it afterwards ap- 
peared that he was excommunicate, both the 
receiver and received should be cast out of 
communion (Can. xiii.). From ap allusion in 
the letters of Gregory the Great, we learn that 
those who travelled by sea sometimes took the 
reserved sacrament in both kinds with them in 
the ship, so as not to be deprived of communion, 
(Gregor. Dialog. III., c. 36, apud Baron: an. 404). 
“ Peregrina Communio," or the Communion of 
Strangers, is a well-known phrase in Canons, 
but is not well understood (Bingham, xvii. 3 ; 
and CoMMUNION, HOLY, p. 417). From the fifth 
century downwards, these rules were of con- 
tinua! application, in consequence of the in- 
creasing practice of going on pilgrimages. [PiL- 
GRIMAGE.) 5. J. E.) 


JOVINIANUS, the reader of Auxerre; Pas- 
zio, May 5 (Bart. Adonis, Usuardi). [W. F. G.] 


JOVINUS, martyr at Rome with Basileus, 
under Gallienus and Valerianus; commemorated 
March 2 (Hart. Rom. Vet., Adonis. Usuardi). 

(W. F. G.) 

JOVITA. [FAUSTINUS (1).) . 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. The subjoined wood- 
cut is taken from Assemani's Catalogus Bibi. 
Laurentinnae, and represents one of the illumi- 
nations in the great MS. of Rabula, in that 
collection. The subject is very rare in early 
Christian art. The Betrayal of our Lord after- 
wards became specially popular with painters; 


possibly in MSS.) within the limits of our period. 
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Martigny makes no mention of it, and Gućnć- 
bault's earliest erample is of the 12th century. 
(R. St. J.T.) 


JUDE THE APOSTLE, ST., LEGEND AND 
FESTIVAL OF. 

1. Legend, #c.—With the name of this apostle 
considerable difficulties are associnted ; the ques- 
tions as to the identity of Jude with Lebbaeus 
and Thaddaeus, the identity of Jude the apostle 
with Judas the Lord's brother, and, on the hypo- 
thesis which distinguishes these two last, the 
question as to which was the author of the ca- 
nonical epistle. As to the first point, in spite of 
some curious complications, we can hardly hesi- 
tate to assume the identity of the three; it is 
not conceivable that the Evangelists should have 
actually varied in the lists of the Twelve. It 
is not necessary to enter at length into this 
point here, as it will be found discussed in the 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; a few further re- 
marks, however, may be made. The most pro- 
mineut tradition in connection with the name of 
this apostle is the mission to Abgarus, king of 
Edessa, to which we shall again refer. The case 
is, however, complicated by the fact that some 
writers describe this Thaddaeus as the apostle 
(e.g. Jerome, Comm. in Matt. x. 4; vol. vii. pt. 1, 
57, ed. Vallarsi ; and the Acta Thaddaci, infra), 
while others (e.g. Eusebius, Žlist. Eccles. i. 13) 
speak of him as one of the Seventy disciples, who 
was sent to Fdessa by the apostle Thomas. This 
last writer introduces another difficulty by stat- 
ing (1. c.) that the name of Thomas was really 
Judas." Yet another element of confusion has 
been brought in by those who identify Lebbaeus 
with Levi (cf. Origen contra Celsum, i. 62). Any 
discussion, however, on these theories is quite 
beyond our present province, and we shall there- 
fore assume the identity of Jude, Lebbaeus, and 
Thaddaeus ; and in collecting the various notices 
of Thaddaeus we shall include all ns belonging to 
the apostle, except those which distinctly refer 
to him as one of the Seventy. As to the varying 
forms of the traditions about Thaddaeus's labours 
and death, it is utterly impossible to say how 
far they are to be viewed as distinctly conflict- 


* In the Syriac Acts of Ihomax, publisled by Dr. 
Wright, the name Thomas appears as a mere occasional 
addition to Judas. See also Assemani, Bibi. Or. i. 318. 
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ing legends, and how far they are to be explained 
as referring to two difterent men. 

We shall now proceed briefly to glance through 
the various legends. The Jfartyrologium Hiero- 
nymi speaks in its Prologue of St. Simon and 
St. Jude having suffered together “in Susia, 
civitate magna apud Persidem" (Patrol. xxx. 
451), though in the body of the work the 
scene of the martyrdom is simply given as 
“alibi " (ib. 495). The Martyrology of Bede 
speaks of previous labours of St. Jude in Meso- 
potamia (Patrol. xciv. 184): so also the Western 
Martyrologies generally, see €. g. those of Wand- 
albert (Patrol. cxxi. 616) and Usuard (Patrol. 
cxxiv. 630). So also Isidore, who refers to la- 
bours in Mesopotamia, Pontus, and Armenia (de 
vrtu et obitu Patrum, c. 78, Patrol, \xxxiii. 453) 
and Venantius Fortunatus (Carm. viii. 6; Patrol. 
Ixxxviii.270). Paulinus of Nola does indeed speak 
of his labours among the Libyans (Poema xix. 
82; Patrol. lxi. 514), but a mere unsupported 
statement of this kind need not count for much.“ 
The account given by Nicephorus (Ž/ist. Eccles. 
ii. 40) varies somewhat, and, as will be seen, we 
cannot account for the variation by referring it 
to the other Thaddaeus. The apostle is spoken 
of as labouring in Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, Idu- 
maea, Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, finally 
ding peaceably at Edessa; on his arrival at 
which place he tound that Thaddaeus, one of the 
Seventy disciples, had been there before him. 
The Apocryphal Acts of Thaddaeus (inrra) differ 
again. According to these, Thaddaeus was a 
native of Edessa, who was a disciple of St. John 
the Baptist before he followed Christ.  Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, having been healed by a miracu- 
lous portrait sent him by our Lord, is visited by 
Thaddaeus after the Ascension. The apostle, 
after making many converts, journeys to Amis 
on the Tigris, and thence to Berytus in Phoenicia 
where he apparently dies a natural death. 

Syrian traditions almost universally distinguish 
Thaddaeus, the apostle of Edessa, from St. Jude; 
though, like Western authorities, they assigu 
Mesopotamia to the latter as the sphere of his 
labours; the former, however, whom they ordi- 
narily name Adai, they maintain to be one of the 
Seventy (see Assemani, Dib/. Oricut. i. 318; iii. 
part 1, 297, 302; from which last reference it 
appears that practically the only exception to 
the general character of the stream of Syrian 
tradition is Jesujabus, bishop of Nisibis, with 
whom Adai is the same as the apostle St. Jude: 
—for the history of this Adai, see Up. cit. iii. 
part 2, pp. 8-13). 

2. Festival.—As in the case of not a few others 
of the apostles, there is a lack of evidence for 
any early special commemoration of St. Jude; 
and its absence from the earlier Sacramentaries, 
as well as the fact that hardly any ancient 
Homiliesd are extant for such a festival, points 
in the same direction. In the West the comine- 


b The Martiyrologium (rellonense speaks of St. Jude's 
having been buried “in Ncrito Arminiae urbe"(D'Achery, 
Spicilegium, xiii. 390). This is probably a false reading 
for “in Beryto;" 8o Isidore (1.c.) “in Beryto Armceniac," 

e Muratori (not. in loc.) tries to account for the discre- 
pancy by supposing Libya to be the place of sepulture, 
but not of death, but this is palpably over-refining. 

d Ainong the very few, we inay note that of Nicetas 
Paphlago (Patrol. Gr. cv. 254); that once attributed to 
Bede (Patrol. xciv. 489) is spurivus. 
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moration of St. Jude has been joined with that 
of St. Simon on October 28, but this combination 
does not occur in Eastern calendars. The rea=vn 
for this association of the two names it is im- 
possible to ascertain ; it may have been from the 
belief that the two apostles were brutherx, or 
from the tradition of their having sufiered_mir- 
tyrdom on the same day, but as in the parallel 
cuse of St. Philip and St. James it is perfeetir 
useless to thevrize. 1t may merely be remarked 
that as regards the first of the-e theories, there 
is no trace of such a combination of St. Pet-r 
and St. Andrew, and but little of one of St. James 
and St. John : as regards the latter, the traditica 
can have been by no means a wide-spread one, 
inasmuch as only the Western church comme- 
morutes the two apostles on the same day. 

We bave already remarked as to the absence 
of this festival from the oldest liturgical autnori- 
ties. Thus we find no trace of it in the Leonine 
or Gelasian Sacramentaries, in Mabillon's G.lI- 
lican_liturgy, in Muratori's Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary and in the calendar of Fronto: nar is it 
recognized in the Pontifical of Egbert, archbisbep 
of York (ob. 766 A.D.). 1t is found, however, in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary as edited by Menard 
(col. 137), where also a separate mass is pro 
vided for the vigil. The vigil is also recognized 
with the festival in Menard's Gregorian Anti- 
phonary (col, 711), and in the St. Gall Ms. of 
the Jfartyrvloglum Gcllonense (D'Achčry, Sj 
legium, xiii. 427). A mass forthe festivalis given 
in the Ambrosian liturgy, part of whicn is the 
same as that in the Gregorian (Pameliua, Žitu--2.3. 
Latt. i. 427); and in the Mozarabic misol, 
where, however, it must be noticed that tne 
greater part of the service is borrowed from 
that for another festival, that for St. Peter and 
St. Paul (Patrol. lxxv. 888, where see Leslic's 
note: also for the form in the Mazarabic bre- 
viary, see Patrol. lxxxvi. 1236). The Cox: 
Hicronymi, as published by Pamelius (Ližurzg. 
Latt. ii. 53) gives an Old Testament letion [ar 
epistle] and gospel for the vigil and the te=tival ; 
Wisdom iii. 1 sqq., John xv. 1 sqq., and Romars 
viii. 28 sqq., John xv. 17 sqq. 

Besides the festival of October 28, it may te 
noted that some Western calendars give vther 
commemorations of St. Simon and St. Jude: 
thus the Murtyrolojium Hieronymi, as given by 
D'Achčry from the Corbey MS., adds one on 
July 1 (Patrol. xxx. 454), and the Martyrok «zum 
Gellonense (D'Achery, 405) two, on June 29 and 
July 1. 

In the Fastern church, as we have already said, 
St. Jude is commemorated apart from St. Simon, 
on June 19. There is also a festival on Auczu.t 
21 of Thaddaeus, whom we should assume to be 
the apostle of Edessa viewed as distinct frum 
St. Jude.  Papebroch, however (rnfra), evidentiv 
refers both to the same St. Jude in nis notes to 
the Greek metrical Ephemerides published by 
him in the Acta _Sanctorum (May, vol. i. pp 
xxxii. xl.). The notices here are — črrea xa! 
Šekdrn Ovhoaket BeAćeagiv 'Iovđas, and eixači 
porn Baščalos Bidroino čwćxrn. In the Armee 
nian calendar we find commemorations of Tbad- 
daeus on July 20 and of Thaddaeus and Bartiw- 
lomew on November 30.(Neale, Zastern Church, 
Introd. pp. 800, 804). Whether, however, both 
of these are to be referred to St. Jude we are 
unable to sag. We may refer lastiy to the ca- 
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lendars of the Egyptian and Ethiopic churches 
published by Ludolf (Fasti Sacri Ecclesiae Aler- 
andrinac). Here we find “* Jude, Apostle,'" com- 
memorated by the former church on Jan. 26 and 
May 10 (pp. 19, 28); and a commemoration by 
both churches of Thaddaeus on June 26 (p. 32), 
and of the Translation of the body of Thaddaeus 
on July 23 (p. 35). The last two are perhaps to 
be referred to Thaddueus viewed as external 
to the Twelve. 

3. Whether the apostle St. Jude is to be con- 
silered as the author of the canonica! epistle 
bearing the name of Jude, we do not discuss 
here : reference may be made on this point to the 
DrIcrIONARY OF THE BIBLE. But little pseudo- 
Dymous literature is connected with the name 
of St. Jude; an apocryphal gospel bearing the 
name of Thaddaeus is mentioned in some forms 
of the records of the council held at Rome in 
494 A.D. under the episcopate of Gelasius ( Putrol. 
lix. 162). It has been suggested, but does not 
seem probable, that Thaddaci is a false reading for 
Matthiae. There are also extant Acta TAnddaei, 
of which the Greek text was first published by 
Tischendorf (Acta Apostolorum  Apocrypha, pp. 
261 sqq.). In this is contained the letter of Ab- 
garus to our_ Lord in a somewhat ditterent form 
from that given by Eusebius. The Apostolic Consti- 
tu'ions (viii. 25) give, in the name of “ Lebbaeus, 
surnamed Thaddaeus," the regulation as to the 
order of widows in the church, and also as to 
exorcists. Finally, we may refer for the legend- 
ary history to the Historia Apostolica of the 
Pseudo-Abdias (lib. vi.; Fabricius, Coder Pseude- 
pigraphus Novi Testamenti, i. 591 sqq., ed. 1719). 
ln addition to works already cited, see also 
Augusti, Denkwirdijkeiten aus der Christlichen 
Archaologie, vol. iii. pp. 206 sqq. Van Hecke 
in the Acta Sanctorum (October, vol, xii. pp. 
437 sqa.); Assemani, Kulendariwun keclesine Uni- 
tersae, vi. 432 sqq. [R. 5.) 


JUDGE. The early ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was exercised without fvrmality or strict adhe- 
reuce to legal rightsan1 requirements, in a quasi- 
paternal manner. [Compare DIsCcIPLINE.] No 
special training was therefore required for it. 
The bishop himself was the usual and ** ordinary " 
judge: and appeals from him went to the pro- 
vincial_svnod or to the _metropolitan, primate 
or patriareh in person. [APPEAL; AUDIENTIA 
EPISCOPALIS; BISHOP, p. 236.) 

The earlicst otlicer of the bishop occupying in 
any sense an independent position was the OECO- 
NOMUS or treasurer. 'Ihis oflice was often united 
with that of the defensor or guardian and advo- 
cate of the liberties of the church, who is spoken 
of in the 2nd canon of the council of Chalcedon. 
[ADVOCATE OF THE CHURCH.]  Gothofredus (in 
Cod. I. iii. 33. 2) says that the defensor became 
in time a julge in small causes: and his office 
is supposed by Ayliffe (Parerg. 160) to have 
been the original of the modern official or chan- 
cellor. 

The word “official ", the technical word in 
later times (as in the 12th century) for the 
officer exercising coercive jurisdiction on behalf 
of the bishop or metropolitan, is not used in this 
sense in the Code or in the Novells. The word 
indeed often occurs in them, but as the name 
of a secular officer. 

The 9th canon of the council of Chalcedon 
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speaks of arbitrators being chosen with the 
bishop's consent to determine civil controversies 
between clerks, instead of the bishop. 

The greater formality and style of the ecelesi- 
astical courts grew up with the increase of juris- 
diction over civil matters and with the appoint- 
ment of “officials" in the 12th century. The 
presence of a registrar to make solemn record 
of the decrees of the court was first ordered in 
the council of Lateran held under Innocent III. 
A.D. 1215; though it was probably customary to 
have a scribe or notary present at the formal 
sittings of the _courts for some time before this ; 
and we actually hear of notaries at the pseudo. 
council of Ephesus, A.D. 449. — Apparitors or 
summoners to the _bishop's courts are spoken of 
in the Code and Novells, where the fees to be 
taken by them are specially regulated. 

In what has been said as to the bishop being 
the “ordinary " judge, it is not intended to 
imply that he decided, at any rate grave cnses, 
alone, or without the advice and concurrence of 
his clergy. 

Similarly the _ metropolitan, even if he did not 
convene the whole provincial synod, collected 
some of the bishops of the province to assist him 
in deciding the causes brought before him. In 
some cases the canons or imperial laws speak of 
the metropolitan, in others of the svnod, as the 
proper court. 

The jurisdiction of abbots TABBAT] had hardly 
grown up during the period of which we are 
treating. They had at the utmost a sort of 
parental authority subordinate to the bishop. 
LJURISDICTION.] [W.G.F.P.] 


JULIA. (1) Virgin, martyr in Corsica; 
commemorated May 22 (Zfurt. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(2) [FLORENTIUS.] 

(8) Virgin, martyr at Troyes; commemorated 
July 21 (Jfart. Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr in Lusitania with Venerissima and 
Maxima (U.). 

(5) Virgin, martyr at Augusta Eufratesia ; 
commemorated Oct. 7 (Mart. Kom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6) Virgin, martyr at Emerita (Merida) with 
Eulalia; commemorated Dec. 10 (Jfurt. Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W.F.G.] 


JULIANA. (1) Martyr “apud Augustanam 
urbem ? with Quiriacus, Largio, Crescentianus, 
Nimmia, and 20 others; commemorated Aug. 12 
(Mart. Usuardi). 


(2) Virgin, martvr_ at Cumae, in the time of 
Maximinian ; commemorated Feb, 16 ( Mart. Rom. 
Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi), 

(8) Martyr of Nicomedia, A.D. 299; comme- 
morated Dec. 21 (Cal. Byvant.), (W.F.G.] 


JULIANUS. (1) Martyr with Maximinus 


and Lucianus (Jfart. Usuanli). 


(2) and Basilissa, martyrs at Antioch under 
Diocletian_ and Maximian; commemorated Jan. 
6 (Bfart. Rom. Vet., Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi) ; 
Nov. 25 (Cal. Armen.). 


(8) Martyr in Egypt with five others; com- 
memorated Feb. 16 (Hart. Adonis, Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr in Africa with Publius; comme- 
morated Feb. 19 (Mart. Usuardi). 
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(5) Martyr at Alexandria; commemorated 
Feb. 27 (.Murt. Rom. Vet., Adonis, Usuardi). 

(6) Bishop; deposition at Toledo, March G 
(2fart. Usuardi). 

(7) (SYMPHOROSA.] 


(8) Tarsensis, martyr ; commemorated June 
21 (Cal. Byzant.). 


(9) Martyr at Damascus with Sabinus, Maxi- 
mus, Macrobius, Cassius, Paula, and 10 others; 
commemorated July 20 (Hart. Adonis, Usuardi). 


(10) Martyr at Rome with Peter and 18 
others; commemorated Aug. 7 (Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(11) Saint in Syria; commemorated with 
Macarius, Aug. 12 (Jfart. Rom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 


(12) Martyr _ at Clermont;  commemorated 
Aug. 28 (Mart. Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi). 


(18) Presbyvter, martyr at Terracina with Cae- 
sarius the deacon in the time of Claudius ; com- 
memorated Nov. 1 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Bedae, 
Adonis, Usuardi). 


(14) Patriarch of Alexandria, tA.D. 189 ; con- 
meimorated Magabit 8 = March 4 (Cal. Ethiop.). 
(W.F.G.) 


JULITTA or JULIETTA, martyr at An- 
tioch with her son Uyricus or Cyrillus, A.D. 296 ; 
commemorated June 16- (Mart. Rom. Vet., 
Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi); Jan. 21 (Cal. Armen.); 
July 15 (Cal. Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


JULIUS. (1) The pope, martyr under Con- 
stantius: commemorated April 12 (Jfart. Rom. 
Vet., Bedae, Hieron., Adonis, Usuardi, Cu. 
Buchcr.). 


(2) (FeLIx (3) 

(8) Senator, martyrat Rome under Commodus; 
commemorated Aug. 19 (Jfurt. Kom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(4) Martyr in Thrace ; commemorated Dec. 20 
(Jfart. Hieron., Usuurdi). 


(5) Martyr in Mesia at Dorostorum ; com- 
memorated_ May 27 (JMfart. Hom. Vet., Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr with Potamica, civ. Thagori ; com- 
memorated Dec. 5 (Hut. Usuardi). [W.F.G.] 


JUNCA, COUNCIL OF (Juncense con- 
Cilinan). Of Junca in Africa, A.D. 523 (see 
AFRICAN COUNCILS). A canon attributed to it 
by Ferrandus (n. 26) is to the efiect that no 
bishop may claim anything for himself in a 
flock that is not his own (Mansi, viii. 633). 

(E. S. F£.) 


JUNIA and Andronicus, apostles, (Rom. 
xvi. 7); cominemorated May 17 (Cul. Buzunt.). 
[W.F.G.] 


JURISDICTION. Before the time of Con- 
stantine the Great such jurisdiction as was ex- 
ercised in the church must have been of a purely 
spiritual character, and its sanctions must have 
been purely spiritual...  Sinners were brought 
before the tribunal of the bishop, who judged 
and inflicted spiritual censures, and inflicted 
them probably without appeal. 

Upon the recognition by Constantine of the 
church as a collegium licitn, these spiritual 
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judgments and censures began to have an effedt 
of which tbe civil law could take cognizance, 
and a civil elect was given to them.  Thev were 
also made use of to assist or sometimes ereu take 
the place of the sanctions of the civil law. 

ln criminal causes where the accused was a 
clerk, or in any way specially connected with 
the performance of religious observances, there 
was an early tendency to make the bishop the 
judge, first in conjunction with the las julse 
and in time as the sole judge.  Julsing as a spi- 
ritual judge over spiritual persous, a confusion 
arose between the sentences which he imposed in 
execution of the discipline of the Church, and 
those which he imposed as a delegnte of the 
power of the State and armed with the authority 
of a criminal judge. The two matters are so 
intertwined, that it will be convenient to discuss 
together the jurisdictivn in spirićual matiers and 
that orer spirit persona. 

A second fountain of jurisdiction in the ccurts 
of the church was arbitration.  Bishops were 
encouruged by the Christian Emperors to arbi- 
trate on moral grounds between Christians dis- 
puting as to matters of right and property, acd 
the civil law gave a civil force to their judg- 
ments. Where clerks were parties, the pro 
priety of a recourse to the tribunal of the bishop 
was considered to be greater. Where a clerk 
was defendant, his right to escape the anneyauce 
of appearing before a secular tribunal was piral- 
leled to and strengthened by his privilege to be 
tried by the bishop when defendant on a criminal 
charge.  Hence arose jurisdiction beticecn pruties 
generally. 

Lastly, certain special _ matters of ciril litiga- 
tion began to be considered, irrespective of the 
parties, as being peculiarly fit for the cognizance 
of the ecclesiastical judge.  Hence aroše a juri 
diction over speciil ciril causes. 

Jurisđictivn in spiritual. maiters and orer spe 
ritual personš.— We have here first to consider 
the dilterence between the forum internum and 
the forum czternum. The forem inicraum was 
the tribunal in which the bishop or semetimes 
the priest decided on cases of conscience, give 
spiritual directions, and counselled with futherlv 
authority penitential discipline. The procedure 
and the decision of this tribunal were not, ercept 
in the cases where public penance was required, 
necessarily known to any but the penitent ard 
his judge. The terror ot conscience was the orir 
sanction, and there could be no formal appeal. 
But along with this forum the church from its 
earliest time possessed also a forum crte onim 
(see I Cor. v.; 1 Tim. i. 20). [PENITENCE.] 

When the gravity of the offenre alterel the 
relation of the parties and couverted the tather 
into the avenger, or made it necessary to preter 
the public weal of the community to the indi- 
vidual welfare, the sentences of depositivn ur 
excommunication were inflicted. 

These sentences on clerk or lavman were in- 
flicted by the bishop. They were or ought to te 
recognized bv all other bishops, and there wa 
originally no appeal. The so-called Apustulical 
Canons, though requiring the imposition of these 
sentences in several cases, are silent as ta tre 
procedure by which they were to be inthetei 
The Nicene Canons for the first time provide a 
limited right of appeal. 

The 5th canon says that clerics or lar people 
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separated from commurion by their own bishop, 
shall be held everywhere to be so separated ; but 
that in order that no one should be expelled 
from communion through a contentious or harsh 
spirit of their bishop, the occasion of their 
expulsion shall be inquired into by the provincinl 
synod, which is to be held for this purpose twice 
a year. The decision of the svynod is to be final. 
It was not till considerably later, when, it does 
not exactly appear, that further appeals were 
allowed. [APPEAL; INDULGENCE.] 

The original discipline of the church had 
made all crimes as importing sins the subjects of 
the penitential discipline or the forum snternum, 
and by consequence in the graver and more 
public cases, or where penitence was not shown, 
of the forum externum. 1t became however 
obviously impossible, as the church tribunals 
took a more formal shape and as appeals caine to 
be allowed, that ordinary criminal offences 
against the laws of the state should be tried in 
any fashion by the church courts; and heuce a 
division arose, whereby certain offences became 
the subject of the almost exclusive jurisdiction 
of the church courts, while on other offences 
they were not allowed to sit in judgment. 

Oftences of laymen subject to the jurisdiction 
of the church courts were heresy (Van Espen 
Jus Eccles. Univ. pars iii. tit. iv. cap. 2, and 
the article HERESY), magic (can. 10, caus. 26, 
q. 5), blasphemy, to be punished by bishop or 
count according to the capitularies of the Frank 
kings (lib. vi. cap. 101), «nd probably cases of 
laying violent hands on clerks. 1t seems that 
incest and incontinence_ were not distinetly 
reckoned as offences over which the church had 
coercive jurisdiction till late in the 9th or the 
10th century, though they were of course sub- 
ject to penitential discipline [FORNICATION ; 

ARLOT ; INC+rsr]. 

Every offence which when committed by a 
layman subjected him to the jurisdiction of the 
ecelesiastical court, subjected a fortiori a clerk. 

But the subjection of clerks to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals was much wider than this. In 
A.D. 376 a law of Gratian and Valentinian is 
said to have subjected clerks for small offences 
or _offences of an ecclesiastical nature to their 
diocesan synod (L. 23, Cod. Thewd. de Episcopis et 
Clericis). "But a special exception was made of 
such offences as gave rise to a criminal action 
before the ordinary or extraordinary judges or 
the higher officiala_ classed as the Illustrious, 
So in AD. 399, Arcadius and Honorius are 
said (L. I. Cod. Theod. De Religione) to have 
ordered causes relating to religion to be tried by 
the bishops, but questions which related to the 
civil law to be tried according to the law (1.e. by 
the lay judges).  Rather stronger is an edict 
attributed to Valentinian 'Theodosius and Ar- 
cadius (L. 3 Cod. Thed. de Hpiscop. Jud.) Van 
Espen (Jus Ecel, pars iii, tit. ili. cap. i.) cites a 
constitution of Honorius, A.D. 412 (L. 41, Cd. 
Thvod. de Episcop. et Cleric.) which would ap- 
pareutlv subject the clerk for all offences to the 
bishop; but it is held that the words, though 
vague and general, do not really refer to other 
than ecclesiastical offences. 

We come next to Justinian. The Code con- 
tains an enumeration of the courts by which 
an accused _clerk is to be tried as follows: he is 
to be tried betore his bishop. 


If the bishop be | 
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“ suspected " there isto be an appeal (or possibly 
an original trial) before the metropolilan. 1f 
his decision be not satisfactory, an appeal lies to 
the provincial synod and thence to the patriareh, 
whose judgment (subject to certain peculiar 
rights in the patriarch of Constantinople) is to 
be final. The law then proceeds as follows: 
“As for these proceedings, if they relate to 
ecclesiastical matters, we order that they be of 
necessity tried only by the most religious bishops 
or metropolitans, or by the sacred svynods, or by 
the most holy patriarchs. But if there is a con- 
troversy as to civil matters, though we will 
allow those who wish it to bring the question 
before the bishops, yet we will not compel them, 
since there are civil tribunals, i! they prefer to 
go to them, before which tribunals also criminal 
proceedings can be had * (Cod. i. iv. 29). 

This law seems to confuse civil and criminal 
proceedings, and has a relation to both. The 
83rd Novell is more precise. It recites a request 
of Menas or Mennas, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and proceeds to confer certain privileges 
upon clerks. The first relate to civil suits. As 
to criminal causes, it enacts that where they 
relate to secular matters they shall be tried 
before the lay judge; but before the lay judge 
proceeds to execute the sentence, he shall allow 
the bishop to depose or degrade his clerk. 
Crimina] causes relating to ecclesiustical matters 
are to be tried by the bishop. The 123rd Novell 
effected a further alteration (cap. xxi.) Making 
the same reservations as to ecclesiastical causes, 
it provides that a clerk accused of a secular 
criminal offence shall be brought before the 
bishop, who _if he find him guilty shall depose 
him ab honore et gradu, trom his office and 
order, and send _him to the lay judge for secular 
punishment ; or he may be brought before the 
lay judge first, in which case the lay judge is to 
transmit the evidences of his guilt to the bishop, 
who is to depose him and send him back to the 
lay judge for secular punishment. 'F'his Novell 
extends to mouks, deaconesses, and nuns. 

Van Espen (oc. cit.) quotes some canons of 
the uth century as going further in this respect, 
and the capitularies of the Frank kings enact 
that clerks shall not be judged by lay judges, but 
by ecclesiastical ones (lib. i. cap. 38); and that no 
one shall presume to accuse a clerk, monk, or 
nun before a lay judge (lib. v. cap. 378). 

lu England it is well known that the distinc- 
tion between secular and ecclesiastical courts did 
not exist during the Anglo-Saxon rule, the 
sheriff and the bishop sitting side by side on the 
same bench. 

The punishments or censures inflicted by the 
episcopal tribunals were at first mere acts of 
penance, the discipline retaining its original 
penitential character. So early indeed as the 
Theodosian Code (L. 21 De Haercticis) a fine of 
ten pounds of gold seems to have been imposed 
on any clerk or bishop who was convicted of 
heresv ; but it does not appear_ whether this fine 
was imposed by the ecclesiastical judge or by the 
Jay judge after sentence by the ecclesinstica] 
judge.  [FINES, p. 671.) 

Seclusion in a monastery both for laymen and 
more especially for clerks and bishops was an 
earlier punishment. It seems to be mentioned 
in the Epistles of St. Gregory (lib. 2 Epist. 27, 40), 
and in a canonical_rule of about the year 816 as 
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a substitute for sconrging. [IMPRISONMENT, p. 
829. | 

The 123rd Novell (cap. xi.) orders that any 
bishop who has been by law expelled from his 
see, yet returns to the city, shall be shut up ina 
monastery. 

Relegation or banishment from the city they 
disturbed, or in which the public offence_ was 
committed, seems to have been first used as an 
ecclesiastical punishment towards the close of 
the period of which we are writing (see Ejnst. of 
St. Gregory, lib. 9, Ep. 66). It is very doubtful 
though whether it was ever exercised in invitum, 
unless it was supported by a special decree of 
the civil authority. The bishops of large towns, 
particularly Constantinople, were however often 
armed with a power of sending back to their 
own dioceses clerks disorderly frequenting the 
capital. , 

Scourging, as a means of penitential discipline, 
is mentioned by St. Augustine (Zpist. 133) and 
St. Gregory (Zpist. lib. 2, Epist. 52, lib. 9, 
Epist. 66) [CORPORAL PUNISHMENTJ. It seems 
to have been used by bishops with reference to 
their younger clerks, and by abbots with refer- 
ence to monks. In the canon law (can. 10, caus. 
26, q. 5) an epistle of St. Gregory is quoted in 
which he orders practisers of magic if they be 
slaves to be scourged, if free men, to be secluded 
till thev are penitent. The 38th of the Apos- 
tolical Canons orders that any bishop, priest, or 
deacon, who endeavours to make himself feared 
by scourging either sinners or men outside the 
Christian community who have done wrong 
shall be deposed. St. Paul requires as a qualifi- 
cation of a bishop that he should be “no 
striker" (1 Tim. iii. 3). The 123rd Novell 
(cap. xi.) forbids the bishop to beat any one with 
his hands. 

Besides these corporal punishments, the eccle- 
siastical courts continued to administer and inflict 
their old censures, now become also of worldly 
import, of excommunication and deposition or 
degradation. 

So clearly was the distinction between these 
last censures and matters of internal and 
penitential discipline now marked, that St. 
Augustine seems to say that bishops cannot pro- 
hibit any one from communicating unless the 
penitent has confessed his crime or been con- 
victed by a secular or an ecclesiastical judge ; 
“ nos a communione prohibere quenquam non pos- 
sumus .. . nisi aut sponte contessum, aut in 
aliguo sive saeculari sive ecclesiastico judicio 
nomiaatum atque convictum " (Seri. 351, & 10; 
Opp. v. 1359, ed. Bened.). —Conformably to this 
the 123rd Novell (cap. xi.) forbids the excom- 
munication of any one till after a full trial. 

It should be said here that monks, who were 
originally subject to their bishops like any other 
layimen, were _ made in a special and further 
degrce subject to them by the council of Chalce- 
don at tbe suggestion of the emperor_ Marcian 
(Van Espen pars III. tit. xii. cap. 1). There 
seems to have been no question of their exemp- 
tion trom  episcopal authority till the 6th 
century; and even then the exemptions cou- 
ferred on them were not exemptions from 
jurisdiction, but from despotic invasion of their 
internal rights. 

The abbot or dean exercised a subordinate 
jurisdiction, such as remains now with our 
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deans and chapters; and actual exemption from 
their bishop's authority sometimes was conferred 
on monasteries. [EXEMPTION OF MONASTERIES.] 

The trial of bishops has been reserved for 
separate mention. 

It is first provided for in the Apostolical 
Canons (can. 74). This is the more remarkable 
as there are no provisions in these canvons 
regulating the trials of clergy or laitvy. 

This canon provides that a bishop when 
accused by credible persons shall be summonel 
by other bishops (that is, the other bishops of 
the province), to appear before them. If he 
appears and confesses, or is convicted, his punish- 
ment is to be decreed. If he does not appear, he 
is to be summoned a second time personally by 
two bishops, and so if necessary a third time, 
after _ which he is to be tried and condemnel in 
his absence. The 75th canon prevents heretics 
from: giving evidence against a bishop, and 
requires the evidence of two witnesses. 

The Nicene Canon (can. 5) as to the appeal of 
clerks and laymen to the diocesan synod (quoted 
p. 894 supra) has been held by many, notably by 
St. Augustine (see Van Espen, pars III. tit. ii1 
cap. 5) to relate also to the trial of bishops 
However this may be, the 6th canon of the 
council of Constantinople undoubtedly provides 
for the trial of bishops. After refusing the 
evidence of heretics, excommunicated persons au 
persons accused of crimes, it proceeds to enact 
that if any not disqualified person has any 
ecelesiastical charge to prefer agninst a bishvp, 
he shall bring it before the provincial svynod.  1f 
the synod cannot correct the crime, the bishojs 
thereof shall go before the greater svnod of that 
“ diocese " (diocese is here used in the imperial 
sense of a larger province, exarchate or patriar- 
chate), but shall not bring their accusation till 
they have submitted to undergo a like penaltr, 
if they are found calumniators. The decree is 
to be then made by the greater synod, and there 
is to be no appeal either to the emperor or to a 
general council from it. 

The 9th canon of the council of Chalceđan 
seems to relate primarily to civil suits. It orders 
that any dispute between a clerk and a bisbop 
(whether his own bishop or not) shall be tried 
by the provincial synod. If bishop or clerk have 
a dispute with the metropolitan, the trial shvuld 
be before the exarch of the divcese or the 
emperor. 

The 123rd Novell provides (cap. viii.) that 
a bishop shall not, whether in a pecuniary (civil) 
or criminal cause, be brought against his will 
before any civil or military judge; and (cap. 
xxii.) that disputes between bishops, whether 
on ecclesiastical or other matters, shall be tried 
in the first instance by the metropolitan and his 
synod, with an appeal to the patriareh ; while 
bishops accused of crimes are to be tried by 
the metropolitan (apparently alone), from whom 
an appeal lies first to the archbishop (that is 
probably the primate or exarch or president of 
the greater synod), and thence to the patriarch. 

Jurisdiction between parties. —1n the early days 
of the church, when Christians tormed a small 
and separate society, it was natural and almost 
necessary that disputes between them should be 
settled by arbitration within their own bodv, to 
avoid the scandals to which references to heatheu 
judges might give rise. St. Paul expressl) 
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reprobates the practice of “ brother going to 
law with brother, and that before the unbe- 
lievers" (1 Cor. vi. 6). 

The arbitrator chosen would naturally be the 
bishop, and this appears to have been the case. 

After the recognition of the church by Con- 
stantine, provision was made for giving a legal 
suuction to these  arbitrations. — Constantine 
himself is said (Van Espen, pars III. tit. i. 
cap. 2) to have allowed litigants to choose the 
bishop instead of the lay judge, and to have 
vrdered effect to be given to the sentence of a 
bishop so judging. A constitution of Arcadius 
and Honorius is preserved in the Code (I. iv. 7) 
allowing litigants to go before the bishop iu 
civil matters only and as before an arbitrator. 

Another constitution of Honorius and Theodo- 
sius (Cod. 1. iv. 8) orders that the bishop's 
judgment shall be binding on all those who 
have chosen him as judge, and shall have as 
much force asa judgment of the praetorian 
prefect, from whom there could be no appeal. 

It appears that at this time Jews had the 
privilege of trying their disputes if they pleased 
before their rabbi or “ patriarch.? 

Valentinian III. allowed the same result to be 
obtained by means of a previous formal] “* com- 
promissum " or submission to arbitration. 

None of these constitutions, however, in the 
least degree comnpel the resort to the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, unless the matter dn question be of an 
ecclesiustical nature, not even though the de- 
fendant be a clerk. 

So the emperor Marcian (Cod. I. iii. 25) speaks 
vf an episcopal audience for clerks who are 
sued at law, but gives the plaintiff the power of 
choosing the lay tribunal. 

The 67th Novell makes provision fvr the mode 
of trial, which is to be summary. 

There being the power of resorting to the arbi- 
tration of the bishop, the church compelled by 
threats of censure every clerk at least to resort 
only to the tribunal of the bishop. Among other 
canons on this subject may be cited that of the 
council of Chalcedon (can. 9) which orders that 
any clerk who shall have a dispute with another 
clerk shall not go before the secular tribunals, 
but shall plead his cause first before his bishop, 
or before such person, with the consent of the 
bishop, as both parties shall choose to decide the 
question. 

"he 9th canon of the 3rd council of Carthage 
orders that any bishop, priest, deacon, or clerk, 
who has a civil matter in dispute, and brings it 
before the secular tribunals, shall lose all that 
he gains by the sentence of the secular tribunal, 
or shall be deprived of his office. There are 
also canons of the 4th council of Carthage to 
the same effect. 

The 79th Novell (cap. i.) gives the fori privi- 
legium for the first time. It provides that any 
one having a cause with any of the venerable 
holy men (the monks) or the holy virgins, or 
any women living in nunneries, shall go before 
the bishop. The bishop is to send to the monas- 
tery and to provide for the appearance of the 
defendants before him, either by the intervention 
of their abbots or of agents (responsales) or 
otherwise. He is then to try the cause; which 
is on no account to come before the secular 
judges. 

The 85rd Novell, which has been already 
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referred to,* extends the privileges. Any one 
having a pecuniary cause against a clerk is to 
go before the bishop," who is to decide summa- 
rily without writing. His sentence may, how- 
ever, be put in writing. There is to be no 
recourse to the civil tribunals; but the main 
object of the Novell is to avoid long delays and 
pleadings, rather than to chunge the tribunal 
which is to adjudge. 

The 123rd Novell puts the privilege on a firm 
basis. — Clerks, monks, deaconesses, nuns, and 
ascetic women, are to be impleaded before the 
bishop. The lay judge is to exevute the bishop's 
sentence, if there is no appeal. "But either of 
the parties may appeal within ten days to the 
local lay judge. if he decides in accordance 
with the bishop's judgmeut, the decision is 
final. 

If the lay judge decides contrary to the 
bishop, his sentence may be appealed from in the 
regular way of civil suits. 

If the bishop delayed to hear or decide on the 
cause, the plaintift might go at once before the lay 
judge. This Novell expressly reserves all eccle- 
šiastical suits for the sole cognizance of the 
bisliop. 

The capitularies of the Frank kings (lib. i. 
cap. 28) ordered all disputes between clerks to 
be settled by their bishop, and not by secular 
judges: while another  capitulary (lib. vi. 
cap. 366) recites and enforces an edict, attributed 
to Theodosius, declaring that the sentences of 
the bishops, however declared, and apparently in 
whatever causes, shall be ever held inviolate, 
This edict was declared by Charlemagne to be 
binding over all parts of his empire. 

The object of these laws also seems to have been 
to uvoid prolixity of pleadings, technicality of pro- 
cedure, and long disputes, distracting holy men 
from their proper avocations, rather than any 
supposed impropriety of secular judges exercising 
jurisdiction over clerks. 

The constitution of the special court of his 
bishop for the clerk or monk, seems to have been 
considered by the secular authorities as a privi- 
lege given to him, which he might waive, the 
secular_ court having always the capacity to 
exercise jurisdiction over him, if the privilegium 
fori were not set up. But the canovs and 
decrees of the councils and synods leave the 
clerk no option, forbiddiag him to sue, or to 
abstain from raising his privilege when sued, in 
the lay court. 

The sevular authorities seem to have retained 
nevertheless their view of this exemption as a 
privilege and capable of _waiver. — Gothofred 
(in Cod. I. iii. 33 and 51) cites a constitutivn of 
the emperor Frederic ( apparently Frederic II.) 
strongly denouncing any assertion of jurisdiction 
by the lay judge in civil or criminal matters ; 
but yet allowing the clerk to waive his privilege 
and submit to the jurisdiction. 

The emperor_Alexius Comnenus brought the 
matter under the general rule “actor sequitur 
forum rci " (Constit. Imp. 289, $ 11). 

Jurisdiction over speciul civil causes.—This is 
mainly the outgrowth of a period later than 
that prescribed for this work. 


a Supra, p. #95. 
b The tcat seems to say *"archbishop," but this must 
be u Imistake. 
3M 
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The jurisdiction over testamentary causes did 
not arise in Western Europe till the 12th 
century. It appears to have arisen early in the 
12th century in England; not till the end of 
the 12th or beginuing of the 13th century in 
France. 

The only indication of testamentary jurisdic- 


tion in Eastern or Western Europe during the : 


period of which we treat, appears in the com- 
missivn given by the Christian emperors to the 
bishops, to take care that the wishes of the dead 
should be faithfully performed. 

Charlemagne especially intrusted the bishops 
witb the duty of protecting wards, widows, aud 
paupers, and of seeing that no wrong was done 
to them. — This led in time, but not during 
our period, to a sort of jurisdiction over all cases 
where a member of one of these classes was 
concerned. 

Matrimonial causes, though infringements of 
the marriage vow were probubly treated of with 
other matters of spiritual discipline, did not as 
involving formal legal rights or questiops of pro- 
perty, fall to the jurisdiction of ecelesiastical 
tribunals till the 11th century. 

Suits relating to ecclesiastical matters are in 
many of the Imperial Constitutions mentioned 
as unquestionablv matters for the bishop's juris- 
diction. The term“ ecclestastical matters" is 
vague, and probably varied at different times; 
but befere the expiry of our perivd, causes 
relating to tithes and oflerings were probably 
considered as coming within its meaning. 

[ Authoritieg referred to for this article.— 
Corpus Juriš Civilis, cin notis Gothofredi, ed. 
Van Leenwen, Amsterdam, 1663; Ayliffe, Parer- 
gon Juriš Canrmici Awjlicani, ed. London, 1734; 
Van Espen, Jus Ecelestasticum Unirersum, pars 
tertia; Commentarius in Canones ; ed. Louvaine, 
1793; Landon, Vfanual of Councils, 1846 ; Philli- 
more, Evclesiastical Law, 1873.) [W.G.F.P.] 


JUVENALIS 


JUSTA. (1) [FLORENTIUS (1).) 

(8) Martyr in Spain, at Seville, with Rufna; 
commemorated July 19 (Mart. Rom, Vet., Adoriq 
Usuardi). [W.F.G.) 

JUSTINA, virgin, martyr with Cyprian, the 
bishop; commemorated Sept. 26 (Mart. Fen 
Vet., Bedae, Adonis, Usuardi) ; and Oct. 2 (Ca. 
Byzant.). [W.F.G.] 


JUSTINUS. (1) The philosopher, martrrat 
Pergamus with Carpus the bishop, Papiriu the 
deacon, and Agathonica, and many other women; 
commemorated April 13 (4fart. Rom. Vet., Aduti>, 
Usuardi); June 1 (Cal. Byzant.). 

(B) Martyr with companions, A.D. 142: com- 
memorated June 1 (Cal. Byzant.; see Danil: 
Codex, iv. 260). 

(8) [SYMPHOROSA.] 


(4) Martyr in terra Parisiensi; eommemorate! 
Aug. 1 (2fart. Usuardi). 


(5) Presbyter, martyr at Rome under Decius: 
commemorated Sept. 7 (Mart. Rom. Vet.. Adonis, 
Usuardi). (W. F.G.] 

JUSTUS. (1) (FELrx (14).) 

(8) Martyr in Spain at Complutum [ALCAL4) 
with Pastor his brother under Decius (dfurf. 
Adonis, Usuardi). 

(8) Bishop of Lyons, “ Natalis,'' Sept. 2 (Mart. 
Adonis, Usuardi): $ranslation Oct. 14 (15.). 

(4) Martyr in terra Belvacensi (Beaurais): 


commemorated Oct. 18 (Hurt. Usuardi). 
(W.F.G.] 


JUVENALIS. (1) Bishop, confessor at Rome 
under Adrian; commemorated May 3 (Har. 
Usuardi). 

(8) Martyr on the Island Pontia ; commemo- 
rated May 7 (Mart. Rom. Vet., Usuardi). 

[W.F.G.) 
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